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BOOK  I.— PART  III.— Continued. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


1/ 


■    .     /  ,/.   ;^-  ITALY. 

Italy  ia  an  extensive  re^on  in  the  south  of  Europe,  me  of  the  finest  in  the  world  as  to 
soil  and  climate,  and  noted  as  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  greatest  dvents  in  history.  It  is 
now  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  decline,  but  is  filled  with  grand  mcmuments,  and  scene* 
calculated  to  awaken  the  most  lofly  recollections. 

!-". '    ;'"■&'  SsoT.  L — Oeneral  Outline  and  Atpeet.  '  ■-    f'     '      •  I 

Italy  is  bounded  on  the  north,  and  partly  on  the  west,  bv  the  vast  and  continuous  range 
of  the  highest  Alps,  which  separate  her  from  what  she  disdainfully  terms  the  ultramontane 
regions  of  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  All  the  rest  of  her  circuit  is  enclosed  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  its  great  gulls,  of  which  the  Adriatic,  in  the  east,  separates  her  fh)m  the 
opposite  shores  of  Greece  and  Illyria.  On  the  west  she  borders  on  the  broadest  baein  of  the 
Mediterranean,  beyond  which  are  the  shores  of  France  and  Spain.  On  the  extreme  south 
she  almost  approaches  the  African  coast  The  greatest  length  is  north  and  south  from  about 
36°  40'  to  47°,  or  700  English  miles ;  the  extreme  breadui,  between  the  Rhone  in  Savov 
and  the  Isonzo,  lies  between  6°  and  13°  east  longitude,  and  may  comprehend  350  Engliu 
miles.  This  applies  only  to  the  broad  belt  of  Northern  Italy,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  territory 
stretches  obliquely  in  the  form  of  a  long  narrow  boot,  the  average  breadth  of  which  does  not 
exceed  100  miles.  The  whole  extent  may  be  reckoned  at  127,000  square  miles,  including 
Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

The  surface  of  Italy  is  the  most  finely  diversified  of  perhaps  any  country  in  the  globe.  It 
has  the  lofliest  mountains,  and  the  most  beautiful  plains  in  Europe.  All  the  chams  of  the 
Alps,  the  Cottian,  the  Pennine,  the  Lepontine,  the  Rhstian,  the  Julian,  which  belong  raly 
in  part  to  other  kingdoms,  range  along  her  frontier.  Some  of  their  proudest  pinnacles,  Mont 
Blanc,  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Rosa,  are  within  the  Italian  territory,  and  their  white  summits  are 
seen  amid  the  clouds  in  continuous  grandeur  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Piedmont.    The  Apennme  is  a  chain  purely  Italian.    It  branches  on  first  from  Uie 
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Apenninei  in  Calabria. 


Maritime  Alps  on  the  western  frontier,  and  runs  for  a  long  space  eastward,  leaving  on  the 
south  only  a  narrow  plain  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean;  while  on  the  north  it  forms 
the  boundary  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  On  the  Tuscan  border  it  gradually  bends  round 
to  tlie  south  and  south-east,  following,  or  rathor  prescribing  the  form  of  the  Peninsula,  of 
which  it  occupies  the  centre,  in  one  unbroken  line.  It  does  not  aspire  to  the  awful  heiprht, 
3r  wrap  itself  in  the  perpetual  snows,  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest  pinnacle  in  the  Abruzzo, 
called  the  great  rock  of  Italy,  does  not  rise  much  above  9500  feet.  These  mountains  are 
consequently,  in  this  climate,  throuffhout,  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage;  on  the  lower 
slones  are  the  vine  and  the  olive,  higher  up,  the  various  forest  trees,  among  which  the 
chestnut  affords  cooious  food  to  the  inhabitants.    They  enclose  finely  cultivated  valleys,  and 
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ant  (ViU  of  (ie«p,  intricBt«>,  ami  wooded  dofllnii.  Ai  thnir  branchn*,  dividini;  into  low  hilU  of 
varUnl  tbrin,  toucli  u|K)n  the  fino  plains  alon^  tho  Moditurranoan,  tlmy  pnnliico  a  varioty  of 
hri|;hl  and  itniilini;  wonea,  wliicli  ontitio  Italy  to  bo  conaiderod  aa  Uio  peculiar  region  of 
Inmiacape.  In  the  aouthem  quarter  they  aaaume  a  nrj  Ibrmidable  and  volcanic  character, 
pnurinif  dnlu(|[na  of  burning  lava  from  tne  cono  of  Vcauviui,  and  convulninff  Calabria  with 
tho  iiKMt  ternblo  oarthquukoa.  Their  aspect  in  that  country  ia  peculiarly  formidable  and 
rufftrod  iJtif.  XYi.).  Boyond  tho  atraita  of  Meaaina,  whore  they  prcaont  to  tho  mariner  the 
periloiia  iorma  of  Hcvlla  and  Charybdia,  thoy  cover  Biciljr  wiUi  mountaini,' among  which  thfl 
celebrated  peak  of  Etna  (Jiff.  838.)  riaea  to  a  height  which  only  the  Alpa  can  aurpaaa,  while 
ggft  yt.jjr.g.'Xj  >t  throwa  out,  amid  the  anowa,  volcanic 

\\        bI™^*'"*^  •  eruptiona  aa  remarkable  aa  thoae  of  V«- 

iuviua. 

The  plaint  of  Italy  are  aa  remarkable  for 
tlioir  extreme  beauty  aa  the  mountains  fa 
their  grandeur.  The  moat  extensive  ia  that 
of  the  Po,  or  of  Lombardy,  between  the 
Alpo  and  Aponninea,  which,  being  profbsely 
watered,  highly  cultivated,  and  under  a 
genial  climate,  is,  perhaps,  the  richeat  and 
moat  productive  reg[ion  in  Europe.  The 
Apennines,  in  their  course  aouthwanl 
through  the  centre  of  Italy,  divide  it  into 
two  plains,  of  which  that  on  the  east  in 
narrow,  and  oflen  crossed  by  branches  firora 
the  main  ridge,  which  present  their  bold  clif&  to  the  Adriatic.  On  reaching  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  the  plain  becomes  wider  and  more  fertile,  being  covered  with  rich  pastures  and 
vast  plantations  of  olives.  But  it  is  on  the  western  side  that  Nature  most  profbsely  displava 
her  beauties,  and  that  the  grand  seats  of  civilisation  and  power  have  been  eatablished.  The 
Tuscan  champaign  is  scarcely  considered  aa  composed  of^moro  than  two  brood  valleys,  those 
of  Florence  and  of  Pisa;  but  the  Campagna  Felice  of  Naples,  the  voluptuous  environs  of 
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ITALY. 


Capua,  appear  to  unite  all  the  richneM  of  Lombardy  with  aipeota  much  mora  varied  awl 
piuturew|ue,  and  are  uaually  conaidered  the  moat  delightAil  country  in  Kurope.  All  thia  aide 
of  Italy,  however,  ia  ■ubioct  to  a  droadful  wooutge,  the  malaria  or  peatilential  influence 
arisinif  tVom  a  manhv  and  awampy  aurikce.  The  I'ontine  Marahea  are  in  thia  reapect  ao 
dangcroua,  that  in  tne  hot  aeaaon  thoy  can  acarcolv  be  croaaod,  oven  haatily,  without  the 
peril  of  death.  But  it  ia  round  the  imperial  city  itaelt,  and  at  ita  very  ffatea,  that  the  malark 
appoam  peculiarly  deaolating.  The  canipavna  of  Rome,  which  cultivation  and  draininf 
rendorod  formerly  one  of  tlio  flneat  apota  of  Italy,  haa,  under  the  preaent  proud  and  indolenl 
rul(>,  boon  no  far  nuglocted,  that  tlio  pornioioua  mfluencea  of  ita  low  and  awampy  aoil  have 
gmiiud  a  fuarflil  aacendencv.  Thev  nave  rendered  it  uninhabitable  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year;  and  thia  "aturied  plain"  ia  become  a  deaert,  eoverod  with  a  few  acanty  herda;  and  • 
deep  wlitudo  now  eiicirclea  tlie  lallen  metropolia  of  the  world. 

The  rivora  of  Italy  scarcely  correapond  to  their  fkme,  or  to  the  lofty  and  claaaio  reoollee* 
tionti  attached  to  tliuir  namea.  The  I'o,  which  watora  the  plain  of  Lombudy,  and  draina  all 
the  watera  of  the  Alpa  and  northern  Apennine,  can  alone  bo  ranked  among  the  great  rivera 
of  Europe.  It  riaea  on  the  fh>ntier  of  France,  amid  the  h>flioat  receaaea  of  the  Cottian  Alpa, 
and  rolls  due  eaat  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic,  a  courae  of  about  400  milet, 
Ita  tributariea  on  both  aidea  are  very  numeroua,  though  none  have  apace  to  expand  into  great 
rivera.  The  alpine  atreoma  of  the  Teaino,  the  Adda,  and  tlie  O^lio,  ore  abaorbed  aoon  after 
they  have  left  their  doop  mountain  valleys  or  lakea.  The  Adige  makea  ita  way  entirely 
over  fVom  Germany  in  the  valley  between  the  Rhatian  and  Ji^jian  Alpa,  and  fklla  into  the 
Adriatic  not  far  firom  the  Po.  Theae  rivera  being  alwaya  full,  and  croaaing  the  main  line  of 
conmiunication,  form  important  military  barriera.  They  preaerve  also  the  plain  in  a  atate 
of  perpetual  fertility,  though  they  often  cauae  conaidemble  calamity  by  their  inundationa. 
The  tributariea  fVom  the  aouth  are  alio  numerous,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tanaro  and 
the  river  of  Qonoa,  of  no  remarkable  ma^itude.  The  rivers  of  Lower  Italy  would  scarcely 
deserve  mention,  but  for  the  hig[h  associations  of  hiatory  and  poetry.  The  fi  'imed  Tiber 
itaelf,  which  on  this  ^ound,  "  with  acorn  the  Danube  and  the  Nile  aurveya,"  ia  deaerilied  by 
Addison  aa  deriving  its  acanty  stores  from  an  unfhiitfbl  source.  It  draina,  however,  a  con* 
aiderable  extent  ut  the  Apennine,  and  its  entire  course  may  be  100  miles.  The  Amo  at 
Florence  and  the  Lirio  of  Campagna  are  only  distinguiahod  for  the  beauty  of  the  valet 
throuffh  which  they  meander. 

Lakes  are  not  a  feature  very  charoctoriatio  of  Italy.  Nevertheleaa,  the  watera  which  de- 
scend fVom  the  southern  face  of  the  Alps,  apread  into  the  long  and  winding  lakes,  Magffiore^ 
Como,  and  Garda,  whicii  extend  into  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  scenery  of  these  lakea 
has  not  the  grand  and  solemn  diameter  of  those  of  Switzerland,  which  are  enclosed  in  the 
depth  of  Uio  highent  Alps ;  but  thev  are  beautiftil  in  the  extreme.  The  lower  banka  are 
bordered  by  ffentle  hills  covered  witii  vines  and  lu.turiant  verdure  ;  while  their  heads  are 
crowned  by  uie  snowy  summits  of  the  Alps.  The  Apennine  is  not  a  lake-producing  chain ; 
it  only  fiirms  on  its  eastern  border  a  few  that  are  miAU,  wid  very  beautiful,  Perugia,  Celano^ 
Bolsena,  &c. :  Sicily  is  also  without  lakes. 
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Sect.  IL — Natural  History. 
'*  SuBSBOT.  1. — Geology. 

,  The  geogfnoqr  of  this  country  has,  of  late  years,  engafj^ed  the  particular  attention  of  na 
turalists ;  consequently,  numerous  new  fitcts  and  views  have  been  added  to  thope  formerly 
known.  The  writings  of  Dolomieu,  Hamilton,  Von  Buch,  Spallanzani,  Brocchi,  Breislac 
Brongniart,  Hausmann,  Daubeny,  Monticelli,  Covelli,  &c.  are  among  the  most  interesting 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  illustrative  of  the  mineral  history  of  Italy  and  its  islands , 
and  to  these  we  refer  our  readers.  The  following  observations  will  convey  a  general  idea 
of  the  geognostical  structure  and  composition  of  this  interesting  country. 

The  geognostical  structure  of  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines  is  very  simple ;  the 
mountains  of  that  division  of  the  range  being  composed  of  a  white  limestone  which  rarely 
contains  foreign  beds,  and  but  seldom  fossil  organic  remains.  It  is  there,  too,  that  the  range 
is  loftiest,  and  is  also  the  broadest.  But  this  simplicity  of  construction  does  not  continue 
throughout  the  whole  Apennine  range ;  for,  from  the  pomt  where  it  rises  from  the  Alps  to 
the  country  of  Florence,  it  is  compo^  of  strata  and  beds  of  slate,  limestone,  and  a  magne- 
■ian  rock,  named  in  Tuscany  gabbro  and  granitello.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  of  the 
country  of  Genoa,  which  overlook  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  are  principally  formed  of  this  latter 
substance,  which  is  the  euphotide  of  geologists.  Some  geologists  consider  this  part  of  the 
range  as  of  primitive  formatiQU ;  while  others,  as  Professor  Hausmann,  view  it  as  belonging 
to  the  transition  class  of  rocks,  because  he  finds  it  containing,  intermingled  with  the  rocka 
just  mentioned,  extensive  deposits  of  greywacke.  A  limestone,  resembling  that  of  the  Jura, 
rorms  all  the  mountains  extending  from  Florence  to  Abruzzo,  and  from  Abruzzo  to  Calabria. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  province  that  the  central  part  of  the  chain  is  formed  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  other  nrimitive  rocks ;  resting  upon  which,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
country,  there  are  depceits  of  tertiary  rocks. 

The  sub-Apennine  hills  belong  to  the  tertiary  series,  and  are  composed  of  marls,  slate 
clays,  gravel,  sands,  and  conglomerates.  We  observe  also  in  these  hills,  but  less  frequently, 
gypsum,  calcareous  tufSts,  and  volcanic  tuilas.  A  limestone  of  modem  formation  abounds  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  is  known  under  the  name  travertino,  and  of  which  the 
principal  monuments  of  that  city  are  built. 

The  Apennines  are  not  rich  in  metals.  The  most  considerable  mines  are  those  of  tron, 
which  occur  in  Tuscany,  and  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Elba,  a  tract  composed  of  primitive 
rocks.  The  coal  mines  in  this  cham  are  of  but  little  importance,  but  there  are  great  de- 
posits of  salt  in  the  province  of  Cosenza.  The  principal  mineral  treasures  of  the  Apen- 
nines are  the  marbles,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Carrara,  Seravezza,  and 
Sienna. 

Ancient  volcanoes  do  not  occur  in  the  central  part  of  the  Apennines ;  all  of  them,  with 
one  exception,  the  hill  of  Voltore,  near  to  th--^  town  of  Melfi,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata, 
are  situated  on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the  chain.  They  form  an  interrupted  chain, 
which  is  passed  over  on  the  road  from  Sienna  to  Rome.  The  most  elevated  spots  of  this 
district,  such  as  the  Monte  Cimini  near  Viterbo,  and  the  Monte  Amiata,  appear  composed  of 
trachyte.  It  is  associated  with  basalt  at  Viterbo,  where  it  is  columnar,  and  rests  on  a  bed 
of  pumice  and  tufia,  containing  the  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Near  Viterbo  is  a  small  lake 
which  is  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation,  owing  to  the  emission  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas ;  and  a  little  nearer,  on  the  road  to  Rome,  is  the  hake  of  Vico,  formerly  the  Lacus  Ci- 
mini, which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  crater.  The  Lake  of  Bolsena,  between  Viterbo 
and  Sienna,  possesses  the  shape  of  an  ancient  crater,  and  its  being  bounded  by  volcanic 
rocks  is  consistent  with  this  opinion.  The  country  around  Rome,  and  also  the  hills  on  which 
the  ci^y  is  built,  is  composed  of  tertianr  marls,  clays,  and  sandstones,  intermixed  with  a  pre- 
ponderating quantity  of  granular  and  lithoidal  volcanic  tuflas.  The  marls  and  sandstones 
are  partly  lacustrine,  partly  marine.  The  many  lakes  around  Rome,  such  as  those  of  Al- 
bano  and  Nemi,  are  formed  by  craters  of  ancient  volcanoes.  In  the  vicinity  of  Modena 
there  are  many  small  mud  volcanoes,  called  salses,  which  throw  out  salt  water.  These  vol- 
canoes give  out  carbonated  hydrogen,  which,  sometimes  catching  fire,  gives  rise  to  the 
natural  fires  mentioned  by  travellere,  of  which  there  are  examples  at  Velleja,  Pietra  Mala, 
and  Barigazza.  On  the  road  between  Rome  and  Naples,  the  first  indication  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion, afler  passing  the  Pontine  Marahes,  occura  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Mola  de  Gaeta 
We  thero  find  ouraelves  between  two  chains  of  hills, — that  to  our  right,  the  Monte  Massico, 
composed  of  Jura  limestone  j  the  other,  on  the  left,  of  volcanic  marls.  The  town  of  Sessa 
stands  on  volcanic  tufia.  Several  coulees,  or  streams  of  lava,  which  seem  connected  with 
the  volcanic  hill  of  Rocca  Monfina,  also  occur  near  Sessa.  Rocca  Moniina  retains  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  great  crater  from  whence  these  coulees  flowed.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  Mola 
de  Gaeta  lie  the  Ponza  Islands,  four  of  which  are  composed  of  trachyte ;  in  the  fifth, 
(liannone,  the  trachyte  overlies  limestone. 

Vesuvius. — The  only  active  volcano  in  Italy  is  Vesuvius,  which  .'hoots  up  in  a  country 
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whero  the  surrounding  Neptunian  strata  belong  to  the  tertiary  claw.  It  is  compoeed  of  an 
older  part,  named  Monte  Somma,  and  the  more  modern  Vesuvius  properly  8o  called.  Sonima 
is  composed  of  alternating  coules,  or  streams  of  lava,  and  beds  ot  volcanic  tutias,  which  ant 
traversed  by  veins  or  dykes  of  lava.  The  modern  part  of  the  mountain  is  Vesuvius,  ex> 
hibiting  rocks  of  the  same  general  description.  The  carlic^st  recorded  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
is  that  of  79,  during  vvhich  so  vast  a  shower  of  ashes  and  scorie  was  thrown  out,  that  the 
cities  of  Stabiee,  Pompeii,  and  Herculaneum,  were  covered  up,  indeed  fairly  buried,  by  it 
Many  eruptions  have  taken  place  since  that  period,  and  they  still  continue.  In  the  country 
around  Naples  the  land  is  by  no  means  stable,  as  is  proved  by  the  submergence  and  emer- 
gence of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  near  the  town  of  Puzztioli ;  and  the  rise  of  a  new  moun- 
tain,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Vesuvius  had  at  that  time 
been  tor  a  long  interval  tranquil,  but  a  succession  of  earthquakes  had  taken  place  in  the 
country  for  two  years  previously  :  at  length,  on  the  28th  of  September,  of  the  year  1538, 
flames  broke  out  from  the  ground  between  Lake  Avernus,  Monte  Barbaro,  and  the  Sol&tara, 
followed  by  several  rents  of  the  earth,  from  which  water  sprung,  while  the  sea  receded  200 
feet  from  the  shore,  leaving  it  quite  dry.  At  last,  on  the  20th,  about  two  hours  after  sunset, 
there  opened  near  the  sea,  a  gulf,  from  which  smoke,  flames,  pumice  and  other  stones,  and 
mud,  were  thrown  up  with  the  noise  of  thunder.  In  about  two  days  the  ejected  masses 
formed  a  hill  413  feet  high,  and  6000  feet  in  circumference.  The  eruption  Anally  ceased  on 
the  3d  of  October.  On  this  day  the  hill  was  accessible,  and  those  who  ascended  it  reported 
that  they  found  a  funnel-shaped  opening  on  the  summit — a  crater  a  quarter  of  a  mile  m  cir- 
cumference. This  hill,  named  Monte  Nuovo,  is  composed  of  fragments  of  scoriform  matter, 
or  of  a  compact  rock  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  sometimes  resembling  trachyte,  and  at  other 
times  approaching  lo  porphyry  and  calx.* 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  jiieiiomena  of  Vesuvius  is  exhibited  in  a  hill  between  Monte 
Nuovo  and  Puzzuoli,  called  the  £ufatara,  which,  though  considered  an  extinct  volcano,  is 
continually  giving  off  gaseous  exhalations  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour.  The  gases  are  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid.  The  rock  of  the  hill  is  trachyte.  A  vast  coulee  of 
trachytic  lava  appears  extending  from  the  Solfatara  to  the  sea,  forming  the  promontory  called 
the  Monte  Olibano,  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Puzzuoli.  The  whole  of  this  stream 
rests  upon  the  extensive  formation  which  reaches  from  Puzzuoli  to  Cumee,  and  appears  to  be 
continuous  with  the  rock  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Naples.  This,  which 
has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Puzzuolana,  is  a  formation  of  volcanic  tufla.  The 
height  of  the  tuflfa,  in  many  places  near  Naples,  is  very  considerable ;  the  pile  of  the  Ca- 
maldulo,  the  loftiest  emin-ince  next  to  Vesuvius  in  the  whole  country,  is  composed  of  it,  and 
to  the  west  of  Naples  it  forms  a  sort  of  wall,  so  lofty  and  abrupt,  that  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  country  apparently  found  it  easier  to  avail  themselves  of  the  soft  and  friable  nature 
of  the  stone,  and  to  cut  through,  than  to  make  a  road  over  it.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  cele- 
brated Grotto  of  Posilippo ;  a  cavern  2178  feet  in  length,  50  feet  in  height,  and  11  in 
breadth.  The  Lake  Agnano  occupies  the  crater  of  an  old  volcano.  The  femous  Grotto  del 
Cane,  situated  on  its  borders,  is  perpetually  giving  out  carbonic  acid  gas,  containing  in  com- 
bination much  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  external  air ;  thus 
proving  the  higher  temperature  of  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.  The  mouth  of  the 
cavern  being  rather  more  elevated  than  its  interior,  a  stratum  of  carbonic  acid  goes  on  con- 
stantly accumulating  at  tlie  bottom,  but,  upon  rising  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  flows  like 
BO  much  water  over  the  brim.  Hence  the  upper  part  of  the  cavern  is  fVee  from  any  noxious 
vapour ;  but  the  air  of  that  below  is  so  fully  impregnated,  that  it  proves  speedily  fatal  to  any 
animal  that  is  immersed  in  it,  as  is  shown  to  all  strangers  by  the  experiment  with  the  dog. 
The  Lake  of  Avernus  hiay  likewise  have  been  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  Monte  Bar- 
baro is  probably  the  most  elevated  volcanic  hill  on  this  side  of  Naples :  it  has  a  crater  on  its 
summit,  and  its  great  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  its  surface  being  covered 
with  verdure.  The  perfect  condition  of  the  crater  of  Astroni  has  caused  it  to  be  selected 
by  the  King  of  Naples  as  a  preserve  for  his  wild  boars,  and  other  animals  destined  for  the 
chase :  it  is  a  circular  cavity,  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  a 
congeries  of  scoriee,  pumice,  and  other  ejected  materials.  According  to  Breislac,  the  number 
of  crators  of  which  indications  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  will  amount  to  not  less 
than  27 ;  but  we  suspect  the  amount  is  much  over-rated. 

The  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  river  district  of  the  Po  is  formed  of  tertiary  rocks  more 
or  less  deeply  covered  with  diluvium.  The  tertiary  deposits  are  intermingled  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  on  the  southern  foot  of  the  Lombard  Alps,  with  various  trap  rocks. 
These  arrangements  are  best  seen  at  the  following  places : — in  the  Val  Nera,  Val  Ronca, 
Montecch'o  Maggiore,  Monte  Viale,  and  Monte  Bolca.     South  of  Padua  lie  tlie  Euganean 


hills,  an  isbiated  tract  of  high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  level  tertiary  country ;  consisting 
of  a  trachyte  formation,  not  unlike  that  of  Hungary,  which,  from  its  vesicular  structure  in 
some  cases,  and  its  seniivitreous  appearance  in  others,  would  at  once  be  taken  for  a  volcanic 
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{NToduct  The  tertiary  deposits  contain  remaina  of  whales  of  extinct  species^  also  of  the  ele> 
ptMuit,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  &o. ;  and  fbssil  animal  remains  of  the  name  description 
occur  more  abundantly  in  the  diluvium.  Tertiary  and  diluvial  deposits  also  extend  firom 
Ancona  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  with  but  little  interruption,  to  the  extremity  of  Uie 
Peninsula. 

Italian  hlatuU. — Itlanda  of  Procida  and  laohia.  These  islands  are  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Naples,  and  are  entirely  d*  volcanic  formation.  Procida  consists  of  an  alterna- 
tion of  beds  of  tuflii  and  of  slaggy  lava.  lachia  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  a  rock 
which  seems  to  consist  of  finely  comminuted  pumice,  re4ggregated  so  as  to  ronn  a  tu&. 

Lipari  hlanda.  The  Lipari  Islands,  between  Naples  and  Sioiljr,  are  also  composed  of 
volcanic  rocks.  The  island  of  SlromMi  consists  of  a  single  conical  mountain,  having  on 
one  side  of  it  several  small  craters,  one  of  which  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  the  rest  extmct 
This  volcano  is  remarkable,  nut  for  the  intensity  of  its  action,  but  for  the  circumstance  of 
rarely  enjoying  periods  of  repose,  no  cessation  in  its  operations  having  been  observed  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era.  Its  action  consiBts  in  ejections,  repeated  at  very 
short  intervals,  of  stones,  scorie,  and  ashes,  which  either  fall  back  within  the  crater,  or  are 
carried  in  another  direction,  according  to  the  drift  of  the  wind.  The  island  abounds  in  vol- 
canic tuifa,  which  is  traversed  by  dikes  of  slaggy  lava.  The  island  of  Lipari  is  remarkable 
for  its  splendid  displays  of  the  beautiful  volcanic  glass  named  obtidian ;  and  for  a  profusion 
<k  pumice.  The  pumice  of  commerce  is  princiiwlly  obtained  in  that  island.  Another  isle 
of  the  Lipari  group  is  Volcano,  which  appears,  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  activity  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Stromboli,  and  which  still  emits  gaseous  exhalations 
fixNED  tlie  interior,  as  well  as  from  several  parts  of  the  external  surface  of  a  crater  situated 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  island.  These  vapours,  acting  upon  the  rock  they  penetrate,  de- 
compose It,  and  form  with  its  constituents  large  quantities  of  alum,  and  other  sulphuric  salts. 
This  island  also  affords  a  very  rare  substance,  viz.  the  boraeic  acid,  which  lines  the  sides 
of  the  cavities  in  beautiful  wmte  silky  crystals,  and  combined,  it  is  said,  with  ammonia.  Sal 
ammonia  also  occurs  in  this  curious  spot;  and  in  a  mixture  of  this  salt  with  sulphur  the 
substance  nained  selenium  has  been  detected.  Close  to  Volcano  is  an  isolated  rock  called 
Volcanello,  which,  though  without  a  crater,  emits  from  its  crevices  sulphureous  vapours. 

Corsica.  The  mountains  of  this  island  are  prmcipally  primitive  and  transition,  the  rocks 
being  granitic  and  ophiolitic.  Their  limit,  ruiginff  nearly  fVom  S.  to  N.,  passes  near  to,  and 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Corte.  All  that  is  to  uie  west  of  this  line  is  in  general  granitic, 
with  subordinate  rocks  of  porphyry,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  limestone  or  marble.  To  the 
east  of  the  same  line,  all  the  N.  £.  of  the  islaqd  is  prmcipally  formed  of  talc  slate,  contam- 
ing  numerous  subordinate  beds  of  marble,  euphotide,  slate,  &c.  Jura  limestone  appears  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Saint  Florent,  and  on  the  east  coast,  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Porto  Vecchio.  No  volcanoes  occur  in  this  island ;  and  the  ancient  lavas  mentioned  by  some 
authors  are  beds  of  euphotide.  Hot  springs,  however,  occur'in  Corsica ;  the  principal  ones 
being  those  of  Orezza,  St  Antonio  di  Uuagno,  and  Fium'  Orbo.  The  only  mines  are  those 
of  iron,  copper,  and  antimony ;  and  argentiferous  galena  is  also  met  with,  but  in  small 
quantity.  Considerable  deposits  of  diluvium  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  island;  and  these, 
like  other  formations,  are  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium. 

Sardinia.  The  predominating  formations  in  this  island  are  primitive  and  transition ;  the 
rocks  being  granite,  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  and  limestone.  On  the  north-western  part  of  the 
island  tliere  is.a  considerable  deposit  of  tertiary  limestone,  and  one  of  much  greater  dimen- 
sions in  the  southern  division.  Trachvte  and  other  volcanic  rocks  appear  in  connection  with 
the  tertiary  deposits ;  and  Mr.  de  la  Marmora  observed  extinct  volcanoes  on  various  points, 
and  principally  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  across  from  the  canton  of  Marghine 
from  Mills  to  Bollotana.  All  these  districts,  of  igneous  origin,  exhale  pestilential  vapours, 
which  may  assist  in  explaining  the  remarkable  unhealthinoss  of  this  island.  Caves  occur 
in  the  limestone ;  and  these,  with  the  rents  that  traverse  it,  contain,  generally  embedded  in 
a  kind  of  breccia,  bones  of  various  kinds  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  living  species,  but  the 
greate.  number  of  these  animals  appear  to  be  extinct  Metals  are  rare;  there  are  but 
feeble  traces  of  silver,  copper,  and  mercury.  Many  mines,  however,  of  lead  and  iron  occur. 
Sicily.  In  this  remarkable  island  tlie  predominating  rocks  are  tertiary,  secondary,  and 
volcanic ;  the  older  ones,  or  those  of  the  primitive  class,  being  less  abundant  The  primi- 
tive rocks  are  found  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  island,  near  Messina,  where  the  pre- 
vailmg  kind  appears  to  be  gneiss.  The  transition  constitute  a  chain  of  hills  extending 
cb'iqueiy  from  Melazzo  on  the  north  coast,  to  Taormina  on  the  east  They  consist  chiefly 
of  mica  slate,  clay  slate,  with  beds  of  glance  coal,  quartz  rock,  grey  wacke,  sandstone,  and 
.limestone.  Nearer  tlian  these  is  a  great  deposit  of  sandstone,  with  a  few  subordinate  beds 
of  marl  and  limestone,  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  tlie  ct.itral  chain  of  the  island,  and 
extends  along  part  of  the  northern  coast  It  first  cccurs  to  the  east  of  Palermo,  near  tlie 
river  Pilato,  a  few  miles  frdta  Cetalu.  It  is  older  than  the  Jura  or  Apennine  limestone. 
Resting  apparently  upon  this  sandstone  is  a  formation  of  limestone  and  dolomite,  composing 
the  north-western  part  of  tlie  island,  and  which  appears  as  tlie  equivalent  of  the  Jura  c* 
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Apenninc  lim  'one.  Caves  containinjg  bones  occur  in  it  Resting  upon  this  ibnnation  \m  ft 
deposit  of  I)  and  limestones,  contaming  nummulites  and  hippurites,  which  appear  to  \m> 
lon^  to  the  . ';  and  greensand  of  English  geologists.  Upon  these  rest  a  series  of  creta« 
ceous  limer  tv-tcs  and  maris  of  the  older  tertiary  epoch.  The  fifth  formation  is  an  extensive 
tertiary  limestone,  found  both  north  and  south  of  uie  grand  central  range.  Above  this  rests 
a  still  newer  deposit  of  a  conglomerate,  containing  shells  of  species  now  existing  in  the 
Mediterranean:  it  is  well  seen  on  the  north  coast,  and  to  the  south  of  Syracuse.  Of  tiie 
same  age  with  this  deposit  is  a  bone  breccia  which  fbrms  beds  lying  upon  the  preceding,  and 
a.ho  occurs  in  caves ;  and  in  both  situations  contains  bones  of  the  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
anil  deer,  with  a  few  of  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  genus  Canis.  Still  newer  than  this 
bune  conglomerate  is  a  diluvial  deposit ;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  the  oldest  occupies 
considerable  heights,  the  newest  covers  the  bottom  of  valleys.  The  tertiary  rocks,  so  abun- 
dant in  the  island,  contain  beds  of  common  salt  sulphur,  gypsum,  and  alfim,  along  with 'beau- 
tifully crystallised  sulphate  of  strontites.  Volcanic  action  appears  to  have  been  in  operation 
from  a  very  remote  period  in  this  island,  as  is  evinced  by  the  different  sets  of  volcanic  rocks 
which  Etna  affords.  The  oldest  volcanic  rocks  of  Etna  are  those  in  ^he  Val  di  Bove,  where 
there  is  a  magnificent  display  of  trachyte,  porphyry,  and  tuffa:  tha  nuxt  in  point  of  age  are 
the  basaltic  rocks ;  and  the  newest  of  all  are  the  coulees  or  streams  of  modern  lava,  with 
their  tufias,  ashes,  sands,  and  scorie.  The  trachyte  and  basalt  seem  to  have  been  produced 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present  order  of  things,  the  coulees,  &c.  are  the  matters 
which  have  flown  within  the  period  of  humau  history,  and  which  still  continue.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  mountain  was  burning  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Homer.  At  Ma- 
caluba,  a  hill  near  Girgenti,  consisting  of  blue  tertiary  clay,  there  is  a  continual  disengage- 
ment of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonated  hydrogen,  from  small  cavities,  shaped  like  craters, 
which  are  filled  with  muddy  water  mixed  with  mineral  oil.  When  the  quantity  of  gas 
emitted  is  great  it  throws  up  the  mud  to  the  height  of  200  feet :  these  are  called  air  volcanoes. 

Sicily  is  not  rich  in  metals :  the  mountains  to  the  N.W.  of  Taormina  present  traces  of  a 
ffold  mine,  said  to  have  been  worked  at  a  very  remote  period.  Some  mines  of  silver,  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  are  mentioned.  Beds  of  sulphur  occur  abundantly  in  the  blue  tertiary  clay ; 
and  though  Sicily  has  long  supplied  Europe  with  that  mineral,  its  stores  are  yet  &r  from 
being  exhausted.  The  blue  clay  also  contains  beds  of  rock  salt :  the  most  considerable  are  at 
Alimina,  where  this  substance  is  found  both  massive  and  crystallised. 

Malta  and  Gozo.  These  isles  consist  entirely  of  tertiary  rocks,  closely  resembling  those 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Sicily.  The  most  common  rock  is  a  fine-grained  straw-coloured 
limestone,  which  is  often  so  soft  as  to  be  worn  down  rapidly  by  the  weather ;  but  in  other 
instances,  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to  form  an  excellent  building  stone,  to  which  circumstance 
these  islands  have  been  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the  elegance  of  the  numerous  churches 
and  palaces  which  are  seen  m  every  town  and  village.  Harder  and  more  crystalline  lime- 
stones are  also  met  with,  but  all  of  them  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour.  Both  these  islands 
are  of  trifling  elevation;  the  highest  point  of  Malta,  which  is  one  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of 
jint^L  Veccnia,  being  only  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

"  The  garden  of  the  world,  fbir  Italy! 
Thy  very  weedi!  are  beautiAil,  thy  wactt 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility." 
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Italy  and  Sicily. — ^These  countries  partake  very  considerably  of  the  general  character 
and  aspect  of  the  vegetation  of  the  south  of  France ;  and  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  plants  is  well  depicted  by  M.  Mirbel. 

The  Sicilians  cultivate,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Custard-apple,  the 
Date,  &c.  The  difierent  enclosures  are  surrounded  by  the  Agave  americana,  which  forms 
an  impenetrable  fence.  By  the  side  of  the  Plane,  Poplar,  and  Willow,  grow  the  Cactus 
Tuna,  or  Prickly  Fig,  the  Orange,  Citron,  and  Olive,  the  Myrtle  (_Jig.  336.),  Laurel, 
Carob-trce,  and  Pomegranate  (fig.  337.) ;  while  Arbutus  and  Tamarisk  abound  upon  the 
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couta.  The  Dates  of  the  environa  of  Gir^enti,  situated  on  the  southern  coast,  are  said  by 
Mirbol  to  be  excellent ;  not  so  in  the  vicinity  of  Palermo,  where  the  Date  Palm  is  unknown 
except  in  eardens. 

Of  all  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  Etna,  whose  enormous  volcanic  mass  rises  to  the  height 
of  10,870  feet,  is  the  most  celebnted.  Its  base,  whose  circuit  exceeds  80  miles,  exhibits  all 
the  fruit  trees  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone :  higher  up  'a  the  forest  region.  It  is  said  that 
two  or  three  centuries  ago  this  region  ascended  to  the  verv  summit :  however  this  may  have 
been,  it  now  ceases  at  a  consideraole  distance  from  it  The  most  remarkable  trees  there  are 
the  Oak  {QuercuM  Robur),  the  Beech,  the  Ash,  HorsoKshestnuts  in  Uie  greatest  abundance, 
and  Plum-trees :  higher  up  are  woods  of  Birch.  These  last,  which  form  the  upper  zone,  are 
scanty  on  the  southern  side,  and  very  numerous  on  that  exposure  of  the  mountain  which 
looks  towards  the  north.  Beyond  this  region  every  thing  green  disappears,  and  the  only 
shrub  is  Spartium  etnense  Btvona.  Mount  Etna  bias  no  perpetual  snow,  unless  we  so  con- 
sider those  masses  which  lodge  in  shaded  crevices,  and  there  resist  the  heat,  of  summer,  at 
an  elevation  of  nearly  9000  reet 

It  is  well  ascertained  by  geological  &ct8,  that  Sicily  and  Italy  once  composed  but  a  single 
continent,  and  that  the  mountains  which  cover  so  larse  a  portion  of  the  former,  are  but  a 
continuation  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  interrupted  by  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  re-appears  in  Calabria,  and  lifts  its  loftiest  summits  in  the  kingdom  of  NaplesL 
Though  some  of  tliese  rise  to  8000  feet,  the  snow  nowhere  remains  permanently  upon  them. 
It  is  only  in  the  southern  part  of  Italy  that  the  Apennines  can  boast  of  a  rich  vegetation ; 
everywhere  else,  this  chain  is  of  an  arid  and  sterile  character. 

The  temperature  of  Calabria  has  much  affinity  with  that  of  Sicily:  its  summers  are 
intolerably  hot,  and  frost  is  scarcely  known  during  the  winter.  The  numerous  rivers  and 
brooks  which  gush  from  the  hills,  abundant  dews,  and  an  astonishingly  fertile  soil,  maintain, 
during  almost  all  the  year,  in  these  &voured  countries,  a  fresh  and  brilliant  verdure.  The 
plams,  the  slopes,  and  eminences,  produce  Olives,  Tamarisk,  Arbutus,  Myrtle,  Jujube,  Pis- 
tachios of  both  kinds,  and  Oleander  (only  in  dry  beds  of  tQnents),  the  Sweet  Bay,  and  Carob, 
the  Palmetto;  Rhamnns,  and  Phillyrea ;  tlie  Pmus  Pinea  or  Stone  Pine  {Jig.  338.) — the  tree, 
whose  picturesque  outline  and  dark  hue  have  recommended  it  so  mi'ch  to  the  artist,  that  it 
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forms  a  striking  feature  in  almost  all  Claude  Lorraine's  and  Caspar  Poussin's  celebrated 
Italian  landscapes;  Manna  Ash,  Chestnut,  Mulbernr  (Jig.  339.),  Plane,  Willow,  Poplars, 
&c.  In  the  wanner  spots,  there  are  large  groves  of^Oranee  and  Lemon  trees ;  those  of  tlie 
vicinity  of  Reggio  being  most  esteemed.  In  the  fifleenth  century,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sugar-cane  was  carried  on  with  spirit  in  Calabria,  and  even  on  the  coasts  of  Samnium :  noM 
the  red  and  white  mulberry,  which  are  grown  for  the  silkworms.  The  barren  rocks  are 
covered  with  Agave,  Cactus,  and  Capers. 

The  portion  of  the  Apennines  which  intersects  Calabria  is  clothed  Stom  the  base  to  the 
very  summit  with  umbrageous  forests  of  Oaks  and  Coniferous  trees ;  especially  consisting  of 
the  Common  Oak,  the  Cork  tree,  the  Quercus  Cerris,  Horse-chestnut,  and  Yew,  the  Larch 
and  Wild  Scotch  Fir,  with  the  Pinaster,  &c 

Most  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Calabria  follow  the  Ime  of  the  coast,  and  adcn 
the  shores  of  the  bays  of  Naples  and  of  Gaeta.  The  Orange  and  Lemon  reach  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa,  but  the  climate  refuses  to  perfect  the  Sugar-cane,  The  French  tried  in  vaia 
to  naturalise  it,  uuring  the  period  of  their  sway  in  Italy.  Snow  rarely  falls  in  Naples;  still, 
instances  of  its  having  been  seen  for  a  few  days  are  not  unknown.    Judging  by  the  state  ot 
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vegetation,  the  average  heat  at  Naples  is  about  one  degree  higher  than  at  Rome.  Winter 
begins  in  December;  the  first  spring  flowers  are  expanded  by  February ;  and  in  May  tlia 
■ummer  heats  are  already  felt 

Throughout  she  country  in  general, 
besides  Maize,  and  Millet  (Jig.  340.), 
here,  as  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  Rice  (Jg.  341.) 
is  extensively  cultivated,  especially  in 
low  flat  lands,  where  the  fields  can  be 
temporarily  inundated.  This  operation, 
as  may  he  supposed,  occasions  much 
pestilential  fever ;  so  that,  in  many  dis- 
tricts of  Italy,  laws  are  enacted  pro- 
hibiting rice-grounds  within  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  from  the  large  towns. 
Arundo  Donax  (fig.  842.)  is  a  ffigantic 
grass,  frequently  m  Italy,  which  seems 
to  take  the  place  of  our  Common  Reed 
(A.  Phragmites).  Of  the  A.  Donax, 
fences  are  made,  also  walking-canes, 
fishing-rods,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
which  require  strength  combined  with 
■  lightness.  The  Caper  (Jg.  343.)  of 
commerce,  too,  is  an  object  of  consider- 
able value.  It  is  the  Capparis  spinoea 
of  Linneus,  the  Cappai  or  Kappai  of 
the  Arabians.  It  grows  upon  old  walls, 
and  in  dry  rocky  situatknia.  The  buds  of  the  flowers  are  gathered  biefore  exponsun,  put 
into  vinegar,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  extensively  employed  in  seasoning  for  various 
dishes.  r  ■  ,•  .-,  -t 
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There  is  a  wide  diflerence  between  the  temjMrature  of  the  more  northerly  and  the  soutH- 
ern  provinces  of  Italy ;  owing  as  much  to  the  increased  height  of  the  Apennines  and  their 
broader  bases,  as  to  the  actual  elevation  of  latitude.  Beyond  Samnium,  the  Orange  and 
Lemon  can  no  longer  endure  the  climate.  The  plains  of  Abruzzo  sometimes  experience  cold 
winters ;  and  though  the  Oaks  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  they  no  longer  reach 
iieir  tops,  and  the  Coniferous  trees  are  as  scarce  here  as  they  are  abundant  in  Calabria. 
The  Pmus  Pumilio,  which  of  all  the  genus  is  the  one  that  grows  at  the  greatest  height, 
stops  at  4800  feet ;  beyond  it  are  only  seen  such  shrubs,  plants,  and  herbs  as  are  peculiar  to 
regions  where  the  snow  legularly  falls  during  the  whole  winter. 

The  Olive  tree,  and  its  common  accompaniments,  reach  to  Rimini  on  the  eastern  coast, 
where  the  salt-marshes,  perhaps,  arrest  its  further  progress  equally  with  the  colder  tempera- 
ture ;  on  the  western  side  it  attains  to  the  bases  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  near  Padua,  in  lati- 
tude 45°,  and  in  sheltered  spotii  about  the  lakes  of  Garda  and  Como,  it  also  grows.  Ai 
Verona,  this  tree  is  no  longer  seen :  but  the  Pistachio,  Pomegranate,  Zizyphus  vulgaris 
Diuspyros  Lotos,  Celtia  oostralis,  and  Ostrya  vulgaris,  are  in  abimdance. 
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,;  SuHBOT.  9. — Zoology. 

The  soology  of.  Italy,  the  (pardon  of  Europo,  in  peculiarly  intoroiting  both  to  the  claaiie 
traveller  aiid  Uie  ■oioulillo  naturaliit :  ita  riuli  and  Huiiny  plaiiM,  intonocted  by  wooded  hills, 
and  backed  by  Uio  noble  chain  of  the  Aponninea,  terminated  only  by  the  mn,  pruHnnt  that 
diveritity  ul'  toinmiraturo  and  aituation  mo  well  Huiled  to  dittplay  a  rich  and  varied  imauinblaKe 
of  native  aniniaw.  Hitherto  tliia  aoolugical  Hold  liua  boon  but  impertbctly  explored :  hence 
it  IwuuinoH  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im|MMiiible,  to  give  more  than  a  alight  ami  very  general 
■ketch  of  ita  loiidiiii;  pticulinritioa. 

The  native  (pmdruiwd*  have  never  been  particularly  enumerated ;  but  wolvee  are  atill 
fbund  among  the  Apemiinoa,  and  the  wiltl  boar  ia  not  unknown  in  the  tbroata  of  Culiibria. 
The  builklo  wan  once  employ od  lui  a  Iwaat  of  burden,  but  ia  now  rarely  if  over  aeon ;  nor  can 
it  h»  numboreil  among  the  native  animals. 

The  ornitliology  ot  central  Italy  has  very  recently  been  ably  illuNtratfl<l  by  the  Prince  of 
Muaignano  (Cli.  ■•.  lionupiirto).  Information  iVum  audi  a  aource  ia  ao  highly  valuable,  iia 
throwing  ao  much  light  on  the  general  diatribiitiou  of  the  European  birds,  that  we  ahall  here 
introduce  the  reaulta  AirniahiMl  by  this  eminent  ornithologiat. 

The  number  of  apociea  discovered  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Homo,  and  which  probably  includes 
nearly  all  tlioae  found  in  the  Statea  of  the  Church,  amounts  to  247 :  of  thoae,  00  are  hIho 
fbund  in  America;  leaving  187  aa  exeluaivoly  belonging  to  the  (itiropean  ihuna.  'i'ho 
whole  Si47  speciea  aro  arranyotl  under  the  following  heada: — stationary  near  Rome  4<);  pt>r- 
manont  reaiaents,  but  occasionally  changing  their  station,  H7 ;  summer  visiters,  40;  winter 
viaiters,  A7;  transitory  visitors,  2(1 ;  accidental  viNitera,  or  atragglerH,  44. 

The  tbllowing  list  of  Roman  birds,  unknown  as  natives  of  llritain,  will  materially  illui^ 
trate  tlie  geographic  ornitliology  of  Uio  two  couutrios ;  tlioso  marked  *  have  occasionally  been 
found,  as  stragglers  only,  in  tiie  islands : — 


ORllmrlM  porciioiilerut,..  <  Slunilitr-blllfHi  Viillura. 

PhIco  ikivIui Rniiuli  ItMiloil  RnkIr  £alA. 

raleo.hraoliyilKelylui. .....  Mluirt-tlnwiul  Kalnon. 

Oanohrin  JIm^i I.ttlln  Kvalrol. 

ruApo*  nm KuAiui-tlilgtiod  Falcon. 

Sirli  Aliioo 

Pauor  r««ciii,* Rciav.ciiliiiiriHl  Ouiel. 

Orloliii  Ualbula,* Ooltlnii  ()ri»li>. 

OorHrlHi  gnrniln,* Kuri>|Hmii  Itullttr. 

CyiuiiliiH  m«lba Aliiiiio  Hwilt. 

Mii«-ii!ii|iit  nlhjcoliu Wiilie-ciilliiri'tl  Flycatcher. 

Laniu*  luorliltoimU*. Hoiitliurii  Hliriko. 

— —  mliinr, Ilnllnii  Hlirlku. 

riililuii,* WiKklclmt. 

MeriilA  oyaiiva niiio  Tlirimh. 

MXiKlUii, Uiwk  'riirunh. 

Ourruoa  tiirtloiilr*  At 'I'hruah  BcilixMnl. 

Bylvls  IjaleanilU Ftnt'CraitmrWiirbler. 

Sylvia  Am  7>m Celll'*  Warhlor. 

Sylvia  iiiKlanaeeiihala  iMh.  Black -livadwl  Warbhir. 
Sylvia  cialieola  Tm. ...... 

Sylvia  pawMrlna  nm, .... 

THhya*  nm. 

aibillalrix, .. 

'  nttkt 
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Saxicola  virapaaina, 

aurita flnhlen  Stnnechat. 

Anthui  aquaticui, Water  Titl.irk. 


Anlhun  rulbiceni RuRma  Titlark. 

arboroua  Btek. W(io<l  Tillork. 

Ticlwdronia  Murarla Wall  Uraviwr. 

l}|iii|ia  Kpiipi,* GiiMponn  lionpoa, 

Pariiii  penitulhmi, Paniluloun  Tltmouit. 

Alaiiiln  t^Hlaniira 

crlvtalu, Created  Lark. 

Iirachyductyla Bliort-clBwed  lark. 

KinlHirlxu  nlu 

Frhiiiillii  I'laiilliina, ,   ij    , 

Scrimia c  ;4     ,• . 

(Haruiiia, 

Purdlx  (axalilia  7%m Rock  Partrldit. 

CIliarHdriua  inlnur Mtlle  Plover. 

Cicdiiln  nlha White  Stork. 

iilKflr DIack  Stork. 

Ardi<a  imrimroa,* Purple  Heron, 

rallMldea  &q> Rail  Heron. 

Ihia  nilclnrlliii, European  Ihli. 

Nuiiidiiiui  tenuiroalril Blonaer-billed  Curlew. 

IVInia  fubarquata, 

Totaiiua  aiagnatlUi Pond  Sandpiper. 

Platnloa  l)Micon>dla, ^oonbill. 

Phwiiicopterui  antlquoruni,  Ilainlnto. 

Sterna  leucuptera, W)iito<win|ed  Tern. 

Anna  loucocrphala  /.at*.  . . 

loucoplithalmaa  TVai. 

PelvcanuH  Oiiocrntalui,.  ■ . .  White  Pelican. 


It  must  nevortheleaa  be  remembered,  that  this  list,  numerous  aa  it  is,  exhibits  but  a  partial 

atatement  of  Italian  ornithology ;  as  the  birds  of  the  western  and  soutiiern  provinces,  aa 

Naples,  Calabria,  and  Taranto,  still  remain  to  be  investigated. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  miwt  remarkable  binls  will  satisfy  the  general  reader :  those  appear 

to  bo  the  Slender-billed  Vulture,  tlio  Rose-coloured  Starling,  the  Blue  Thrush,  the  Hoopoe, 

and  the  Wall  Creeper. 
The  Slendor-billetl  Vulture  (Cathartes  percnopterua)  is  near  two  feet  and  a  quarter  long : 

ts  principal  food  is  carrion:  hence  tlie  bill  is  not  adapted  for  vigorous  oiTcnco  against  living 

animals :  the  lace  is  bare  of  feathers,  while  those  on  tlie  neck 
aro  pointed.  The  general  plumage  is  pure  white,  except  the 
quill  tbathers,  which  are  black.  In  Europe,  this  vulture  is  con- 
iinctl  to  Uio  soutiiern  kingdoms,  but  is  abundant  in  Egypt,  where 
it  is  of  essential  use  in  devouring  all  putrid  substances,  which 
might  otiierwise  infect  the  air.  The  Rose-coloured  Starling 
(Pas/or  roseus)  (Ji/f.  344.)  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  birds  of 
Europe ;  it  is  about  Uie  size  of  a  thrush.  The  general  plumage 
is  rosy ;  tlio  wuigs,  and  a  pendent  crest  on  tlie liead,  are  glossy 
black.  This  bird  hat-  occasionally  been  seen  in  Britain,  and, 
although  widely  dispersed  over  the  greater  pari  of  Europe,  it  is 
nowhere  so  plentifiii  as  in  Asiatic  Russia,  x^he  Blue  and  Rock 
Thrushes  are  sweet  songsters,  and  on  that  account  are  much 
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Eriaed,  when  in  eaptivity,  by  the  Italiana.  The  Hoopoe  ia  one  of  the  common  memory 
irds ;  it  uaually  arrives  flrom  the  Aflrican  coaat  very  rat,  and  we  can,  fWrni  experience,  atatn 
it  to  be  delicious  eatiiiff  when  cooked  in  the  Italian  mode.  The  Little  Wall-cree|)er  (,'lHclio- 
dromn  muraria),with  its  orinwon  winfpi,  i^  one  of  the  rarest  birds,  but  is  occasionally  seeii 
on  the  lotty  walls  of  St  Petor's  Church. 

Among  the  insects  of  Italy,  the  Tarantula  Spider  and  the  Silkworm  are  eautlly  celebrated. 
So  tiiuch  of  tkble  and  exaggeration  has  boon  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  tne  first,  that  it  is 
ditHcult  to  separate  truth  Irom  fklsehood :  it  is  even  doubtfiil  whether  any  spider  of  a  deci 
dedly  venomous  character  truly  exists  in  the  country.  During  a  residence  of  many  years 
in  diHeront  states  of  Italy,  we  never  met  with  one  answering  such  a  description;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  common  people  give  this  name  indiscriminately  to  every  large  spider 
they  happen  to  meet  with.  Much  more  real  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  a  species  or  true 
Scorpion,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  damp  houses ;  and  our  own  spocimen  (Jtg. 

346.)  we  actually  found  one  evening  withm  our  bed :  its 

°^  ■*-"-*'■>       sting  is  venomous,  and,  we  have  heard,  dangerous.  May 

not  the  qualities  of  this  insect  have  been  exaggerated, 

and  transferred  to  a  spider  1    The  Silkworm  is  too  well 

known  to  rec^uire  description.    In  some  provinces,  as 

Lower  Calabria,  die,  the  insect  is  fed  more  upon  the 

leaves  of  the  red  than  on  the  white  mulberry.    It  is  not 

generally  known  that  a  species  of  true  Termite$,  or 

-i^lg^  Whito  Ant,  inhabits  Sicily ;  it  is  found  only  in  old  houses : 

^^    '  upon  one  occasion  we  discovered  a  nest  established  in  a 

portmanteau  of  clothes,  most  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  perforated  labyrinths  of 

these  destructive  creatures. 

The  domestic  animals  are  not  very  remarkable ;  the  climate,  from  its  heat,  being  ill  adapted 
for  gracing.  The  common  breed  of  oxen  are  among  the  largest  known,  and  are  furnished 
with  horns  of  an  immense  size ;  but  the  animals  are  gentle,  and  much  u^  for  draught : 
there  is  also  another  race,  principally  found  in  Tuscany,  much  smaller  and  esteemed  for  its 
tine  fonn  and  pure  white  colour ;  and  these  are  exported  both  to  Cuba  and  Jamaica.  The 
insufficiency  of  pasture  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of  «heep ;  and  this  is  so  remarkable,  that 
in  some  of  the  distant  provinces  mutton  is  considered  rather  unwholesome,  and  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  brought  to  market  During  many  years'  residence  in  southern  Italy,  we  never  saw 
this  meat  exposed  for  sale ;  and  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  sheep  are  nearly  unknown.  In  the 
southern  provinces  the  cheese,  butter,  and  milk  are  derived  tVom  goats,  which  are  kept  in  flocks 
of  100  or  180 :  they  are  driven  out  in  the  morning  by  the  goatherd,  and  conducted  to  their 
pens  towuds  sunset  The  pigs  are  all  of  the  long-legged,  unimproved  breed,  and  no  care 
18  taken  in  their  &ttoning. 

Sicily.  The  soolof^y  of  Sicily  has  been  hitherto  so  little  known,  that  wc  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  briefly  illustrating  its  peculiarities.  The  following  remarks  have  been  the 
result  of  personal  onervations,  made  during  a  long  residence  in  this  celebrated  island. 

The  native  quadrupeds,  in  former  times,  appear  to  have  been  much  more  numerous  than 
they  are  at  present:  this  diminution  has  not  originated  in  the  increase  of  population  or  of 
agriculture,  ror  both  of  these,  it  is  well  known,  have  enurniously  retro^ded  since  the  splen- 
did  epoch  of  Sicilian  history.  The  diminution  of  the  larger  animals  originates  in  two  causes: 
first,  the  scarcity  of  wood  and  shelter ;  and,  secondly,  the  universal  passion  for  shooting. 
The  ancient  forests  of  Sicily,  which  once  sheltered  the  larger  game,  have  been  gradually 
diminishing ;  and  the  next  century  may  possibly  witness  their  total  disappearance.  The  only 
fuel  burnt  throughout  the  island  is  wood  and  charcoal.  Now,  a  Sicilian  landed  proprietor 
never  thinks  of  planting  any  other  trees  than  vines  or  olives ;  to  benefit  his  estate  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  are  to  inherit  it  afterwards,  never  enters  his  imagination.  With  such  a 
constant  and  universal  demand  for  fuel,  and  with  no  measures  being  taken  to  provide  a  future 
supply,  it  may  therefore  be  easily  imagined  that  wood  is  already  scarce.  The  vast  forests 
of  Etna,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  which  originally  belted  that  stapendous  moun- 
tain, have  been  so  diminished  in  modem  times,  that  they  hardly  exist  but  in  name.  In  these 
regions  immense  quantities  of  charcoal  are  made,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  island.  Trees 
are  foiled  every  day,  but  not  one  is  ever  planted ;  in  short,  even  in  1815,  after  the  British 
troops  had  been  in  the  island  ten  years,  wood  began  to  be  so  scarce,  that  their  rations  of 
fuel  were  principally  brought  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Calabria. 

The  scarcity  of  wild  animals  originates  also  in  another  cause :  every  Sicilian  peasant 
carries  his  gun  as  conBt^ptly  upon  nis  shoulder,  as  he  does  hu  cap  upon  his  head ;  and  he 
shoots  at  every  thing.  Wiui  but  little  shelter  for  retreat,  or  for  breeding,  and  perpetually 
exposed  to  destruction  by  the  gun,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Sloily  in  mnera!  should  be  as 
remarkable  for  its  paucity  of  resident  birds  and  quadrupeds,  as  it  is  for  its  naked  unwooded 
appearance.  Its  scenery  is  grand  and  magnificent ;  but  everywhere  it  is  deficient  in  wood 
and  water. 

In  former  times,  it  appears  that  several  wild  animals,  now  seldom  if  ever  seen,  were  met 
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wiui  w  tbundaiiM.  AuthoriUai  cit«d  by  Monffitara  (akitia  Rioereaf,  &«.,  1749)  ihow 
mat  the  Wolf  wm  alwsyi  a  Marc*  aniiiwl,  and  w  now  probably  txtinot.    The  Wild  Boar 

waa  tbrmerly  common,  and  much  hunted :  and  the  earlieat 
8^  hiatoriana  mention  I'orciipinea  (JIfr,  846.)  or  Bpined  Vigt 

(porci  ipinoti,  annatidiKjtine),  aa  oeing  wild  in  the  foreata 
of  Rtna :  that  tliia  animal  ahould  not  have  been  originally  a 
nativo  of  Europo  appeara,  therefore,  highly  improbable, 
li^aello,  ono  <>t  the  oarlioat  Sicilian  writera,  aaaerta  that 
FNtllow  Deer  {Dama)  were  Ibund  wild  in  abundance  on  the 
lofty  mounlainoua  chain  of  tho  Madonia  ^Nebrodea),  and  on 
that  of  Dinamare  (Neptuni).  From  tho  latter,  owing  to  ita 
vicinity  to  Moaaina,  both  deor  and  Ibreata  havo  long  ainco 
diaappeared.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  tltat  thia  noble 
animal  ia  anv  lunger  wild  in  this  island ;  but  largo  honia  are 
iitated  to  exiat  in  the  wooda  of  Mimiano,  belonging  to  the  I'rince  of  Patorno  and  the  Duke 
do  Montalto,  where  thny  am  pmaervnd.  Tho  same  authora  mention  tho  Stag  aa  Iwing  |)ar- 
licularly  niiinonniH,  butli  on  tho  aidea  of  Etna  and  in  the  foroftta  of  thu  Nebrodea,  Upon  thera 
laltitr  mounUtina  were  alwi  found  numbera  of  Wild  Ooata,  wIioho  teeth  were  tinged  with  a 
nilticn  kw\  probably  originating  firma  the  nature  of  aomo  oarticular  plant  there  abundant, 
ilnroa  and  lUbbita  aro  now  almoat  tlie  only  native  quadrupoaa  to  be  met  with :  Uie  latter  are 
not  coramnn ;  and  tho  former  aro  atated  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  ialand  by  Anaaaila, 
tyrant  of  llcggio.    (Mon/f.,  Sic.  Ric,  vol.  i.  p.  28!).) 

Among  Uie  oinla  of  Sicily  muat  be  reokwied  many  apecica  common  to  the  opposite  ahorea 
of  Aflriea ;  thcae  are  principally  of  tho  wading  tribe.  The  awampy  lakea  and  tnacceaaible 
monuiaca  of  I^eontini  and  Syracuao  affuni  Hhclter  la  vast  flocka  ot  waterfowl,  which  arrive 
during  the  apring  and  autumnal  migration.  The  mmlaria,  a  moat  virulont  «nd  fatal  apecioa 
«f  ague,  engeaoerod  by  theae  low  laiida,  rondera  them  almoat  uninhabitable  during  tho 

Seator  part  of  the  ^ear,  and  ia  a  auro  protection  to  the  birda 
omaolvea.  Tho  immense  flocka  of  quaila  {Jig,  347.)  which 
paaa  by  the  way  of  Sicily  to  tlio  northern  parta  of  Italy,  during 
the  month  of  April,  ia  almoat  incredible :  it  ia  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  good  aportaman,  with  one  dog,  to  bag  flrom  tiily  to 
aixty  brace  tho  flrat  day  after  tlieir  arrival.  Bee-eatera,  orioles, 
voHers,  hoopooa  are  then  common  over  every  part  of  the 
ialand,  and  are  ptiraued  by  numeroua  hawka  and  owla ;  but  the 
whole  disappear  towards  tho  beginning  of  Ma^.  Tho  AfVican 
Flamingo  la  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  the  solitary  marshes  of 
Syracuse;  where  tlio  Pelican  also  ia  an  occaaional  visiter. 
The  beautiful  Purplo  Heron,  the  Night  Heron,  the  Little  Bit< 
tern,  the  Long-legged  Plover,  the  Gloaey  Ibis,  the  Pranticolo,  and  several  other  rare  European 
species,  are  among  tlie  common  migratory  visitera,  and  give  to  the  ornithology  of  Sicily  an 
interest  which  it  would  not  otherwise  iKwsess. 

Tiie  insects  of  Sicily  are  more  numerous  than  might  be  expected  flrom  the  bare  and 
unxlioltcreii  nature  of  its  surface.  The  character  of  its  entomology  ia  decidedly  more  allied 
to  Uiat  of  nortliern  Africa  than  of  central  Europe.  All  those  genera  which  delight  in  a  hot, 
Handy  soil  arc  particularly  numerous :  as  Scarabeus  (Mae  Lea^)  Trox,  Pimelia,  Scarites, 
(iryllus,  Sphex,  Amphicoma,  Bembex,  Chrysis,  Osmia,  &.c.  Sicily  is  very  rich  in  hymenop* 
lerous  insects ;  and  of  tlie  genua  Anthrax,  or  Sand  Flies,  we  discovered  near  Uiirty  species 
in  the  vicinity  of  Messina  aJone. 
The  Butterfliea  {PofUionida)  are  numerous,  and  comprise  the  most  c  legant  species  known 

in  Europe.    Podalirius  europsus  Sw.,  Gonepteryx  Cleo 

Ctra,  Eurvmus  hyale  Sw.  {fig.  846.),  P.  Daplidico,  A 
ithonia,  ou:.  are  common.  Africa  imparts  to  Sicily  one 
of  her  most  superb  and  jnpoeing  butterflies  in  the  rar* 
P.Jasitu,  Jatia  europaa  Sw.,  which  we  have  occv 
aionally  captured  near  Messina. 

Flights  of  devaatating  Locusts,  unknown  to  tlie  other 
parts  of  Europe,  have  occasionally  afflicted  tliis  fruitful 
island.  The  earliest  upon  record  is  mentioned  by  Fazello, 
Eoirmu*  Hrale.  ^ho  says  that  (about  the  15th  of  Mav,  1355)  the  heavens 

were  darkened  by  vast  clvHids  of  locusts  coming  from  Africa ;  tl^at  they  spread  over  the 
island,  and  began  to  make  all  verdure  disap|)ear ;  but  that  a  sudden  chancre  of  wind  taking 
place,  as  if  by  miracle,  they  departed  in  dense  squadrons,  and  were  driven  into  the  Ionian 
Sea,  where  their  bodies  being  cast  upon  the  shore,  caused  such  putrefaction,  that  a  grievous 
plague  ensued. 

rt'orf  rocont  tiiirhts  of  lix*u8ts  appeare<l  in  lGi{7,  and  in  the  four  years  following  16ii6, 
xlso  in  1687.  1688,  and  1689.    But  tlie  most  desUuctive  appeiu-s  tc  have  beea  that  of  1706 
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l*hefle  terrifle  Imeeta,  aa  Monffitore  relates,  first  landed  at  Sicli;  flrom  whence,  ipreadiiic 
themnclvoH  in  vast  armies  over  the  whole  island,  they  caused  devastation  and  ruin,  during 
the  five  following  years.  In  modern  times  the  island  has  happily  been  spared  from  thu 
Hcourffo. 

Malta  and  Gnto,    The  animals  of  Malta  and  Qoxo,  aa  may  be  expected,  are  nsw ;  vet, 
as  we  can  write  fVom  personal  knowledge,  a  few  notea  on  the  sooloffy  of  these  detached 
inlands,  should  not  be  neglected.    Of  native  wild  quadrupeds,  we  beueve,  there  are  none 
jwy  larger  than  a  rabbit    During  the  spring  and  autumnal  mi- 

^**^  gration,  Quails,  for  a  short  time,  are  in  great  abundance, 

and  the  beautifbl  MeroM,  the  Golden  Oriole  (Jg.  340.),  and 
the  elegant  crested  Hoopoe,  are  sometimes  to  tie  met  with 
in  the  market.    The  large  bird  called  the  Maltese  Vulture 
must  be  expunged  fVom  our  systems,  being  no  other  than 
the  Alpine  Vulture  {Cathartet  perettoptenu  Tern.)  in  a 
young  state:  it  was  probably  a  straggler  ih>m  AfVica,  or 
the  lofly  mountains  or  Sicily ;  for  these  birds  could  find  no 
permanent  habitatkm  or  shelter  in  the  flat  cultivated  table- 
OoidM  Ofioi*.  ,).m;i  n,     find  of  Malta.    The  little  Wand  of  Lunpidtm  is  remarka- 
ble fbr  being  the  habitual  residence  of  the  moat  elegant  of  European  birds,  and  one,  also, 
which  has  never  been  recorded  as  such :  this  is  the  Coronated  Crane,  or  L'Oiaeau  Rojral  of 
the  French  (Ardea  fMvonia  Lin.) :  several  of  these  were  captured  in  1812,  at  Lampidoaa, 
and  brought  to  Malta  alive.    To  thia  solitary  and  nearly  uninhabited  ishuid  the  Flamingo 
and  many  other  wading  birds  of  AfVica  occasionally  resort 

The  fish  are  in  great  variety,  and  at  all  times  afibrd  a  plentiful  supply  for  the  table :  yet 
the  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  Sicily.  The  inhabitant^  being  (Math 
lies,  consume  great  ouantities  of  shell-fish.  The  oyster  is,  indeed,  unknown ;  but  the  har- 
bour and  coasts  round  La  Valetta  supply  abundance  of  Murex  truncalua  (fig.  3B0.  a),  M. 

brandanu$  (b),  both  much  better  tasted  than  our  whelks. 
Immense  quantities  of  die  Lithodomui  dactffliu,  or  Bor- 
ing Muscle  (c),  are  annually  consumed.  Indeed,  the 
whole  island,  fVom  its  geological  nature,  is  but  a  vaat 
nidut  for  this  singular  shell-fish,  which  perforates  the 
soft  rock,  below  the  water,  with  the  smoothness  and  re- 
gularity of  an  auger.  In  the  still  inlets  and  receasea  of 
uie  creeks  and  hubours,  may  be  found  a  ffteat  variety  of 
radiated  Molluscs,  which,  from  the  pellucid  nature  of  the 
Brandtnui.  Water,  may  be  clearly  discerned  at  a  depth  of  eight  <a 
u.  even  ten  feet 

The  domesticated  animals,  and  the  uses  they  are  applied  to,  excite  the  attention  of  trav- 
ellers, on  first  visiting  the  island.  The  oxen  are  large,  and  have  enormous  horns,  being 
the  same  breed  as  that  of  Sicily :  all  the  heavy  draught  work  is  performed  by  them,  both  in 
.  town  and  country.  The  horses  are  mostljr  importea  fVom  Barbary ;  and  the  breed  of  asses 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Spain.  The  mule  is  universally  employedi  for  lighter  purposes ;  and 
the  old  Maltese  families  still  adhere  to  the  ancient  custom  of  usinjg  tliem  in  carriages,  in 
preference  to  horses.  Cows  are  rarely  seen,  the  artificial  soil  being  too  valuable  for  agri- 
culture ;  but  gnats  abound,  as  they  thrive  on  the  scanty  herbage  of  the  rockd,  and  supply 
all  the  milk  and  ffresh  butter  which  are  required.  Sheep  may  be  considered  a  curiosity  both 
in  Sicily  and  Malta ;  for  mutton  is  rarely  seen,  even  at  the  highest  tables^  The  Maltese 
dog  is  nearly  extinct,  the  common  breed  lieing  more  like  the  pointer,  and  half  spaniel.  Rats 
are  so  lar^re  and  numerous,  that,  during  the  famous  siege  of  Valetta,  they  become  delicious 
food  to  the  starving  Maltese,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  history  of  Italy  is  unrivalled  in  the  magnitude  of  its  events,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  general  deRtinies  of  the  world.  Our  limits  and  plan  can  allow  only  a  very  hasty  sketch 
of  the  mighty  revolutions  of  which  this  country  has  been  the  centre. 

Of  the  early  nations  of  Italy  but  little  is  known.  The  Etruscans,  by  the  works  of  art 
handed  down  by  them,  especially  in  the  form  of  terracottas,  appear  to  have  been  a  civilised 
as  well  as  a  powerfnl  and  free  people.  The  soHth,  colonised  from  Greece,  and  even  deno 
minnted  Maqrna  Gnpcia,  was  the  sent  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  early  schools  of  science: 
Pythngoras  taiiwl't  at  Crotona;  and  the  Samnites,  by  their  gallant  resistance  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Romans,  establislied  their  name  as  a  military  nation. 
S  Rome  spninjj  up  amid  these  nations  ratb.cr  as  a  band  of  refugees  than  as  a  regular  state. 

The  Romans  then  subjected,  one  after  another,  first  the  neighbouring  tribes,  then  the  whole 
uf  Italy ;  and  afterwards  crossed  the  seas,  to  conquer  all  the  known  world.  Among  their 
high  and  energetic  virtues,  and  daring  exploits,  they  retained  still  a  character  of  rudeness: 
and  the  first  influence  of  their  conquests  was  to  extinguish  in  the  subject  nations  the  degree 
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of  civiliaation  they  alretdy  poweMed.  Etruria  loit  her  eerly  wU,  and  Carthage  that  im- 
mense commerce  which  embraced  all  the  known  aeaa  of  the  vlobe.  But  as  tlie  hardy  cap- 
tains of  Rome  penetrated  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  saw  tlie  mntcliless  works  of  archi* 
tecture  and  dculpture  with  which  they  wore  cmbolliHhnd,  their  ruggod  pride  was  8ot\ened, 
and  they  were  smitten  with  the  love  of  these  beautiful  arts.  The  orators  of  the  Forum 
sought  next  to  transfer  the  splendid  powers  of  eloquence  which  had  given  disnity  and 
splendour  to  Athens.  At  last,  Cicero  undertook  to  transulant  tlie  Grecian  philoao^y.  Un- 
fortunately, at  the  same  time,  the  chiefii  who  rcturneil  laden  with  the  spoils  ut  tto  miiny 
nations,  introduced  an  unbounded  luxury,  which  vitiated  altogether  the  truth  and  simplicity 
of  ancient  manners. 

The  empire  of  Rome,  the  most  extensive  and  opulent  ever  established,  was,  nfler  dreadfU) 
convulsionn,  erected  on  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  senate  and  the  republic ;  and  the  world  bo- 
came,  as  it  were,  the  inheritance  of  a  single  man.  On  such  a  trying  and  perilous  emi- 
nence, examples  were  presented  of  the  moat  unbounded  cruelty  and  dissoluteness ;  vet  also 
of  the  most  wise  and  enlightened  humanity.  During  the  Augustan  age,  poetry  and  all  the 
fine  arts  were  patronised  and  cultivated  with  ardour,  after  the  Grecian  model,  and  carried 
almost  to  an  equal  pitch  of  perfection.  The  oppressive  swav,  however,  of  successive 
tyrants,  and  the  brutal  license  of  the  pretorian  f^uards,  soon  left  little  more  than  that  bar- 
harous  voluptuousness  which  generally  characterises  a  purely  despotic  ffovemment 

The  declme  of  the  Roman  empire  was  attended  with  calamitiea  to  Ualy  and  to  mankind, 
still  more  dreadflil  than  those  with  which  its  rise  had  been  attended.  The  barbarians  of  the 
north  and  east  of  Europe,  allured  by  the  reported  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  empire, 
pressed  continually  closer  on  its  ftontier.  They  were  kept  in  check  for  some  time  by  the 
Danube  and  the  Alps,  and  by  the  remaining  strength  of  the  legions.  At  length  they  burst 
all  these  barriers,  and  ravajpl  the  beautiful  plains  of  Italy.  The  transference  to  the  East 
of  the  seat  of  empire  left  this  portion  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  common  defence.  Rome 
itself,  the  imperial  capital  of  the  world,  became  the  prev  of  barbarians ;  it  was  successively 
sacked  by  the  Goths  under  Alaric,  and  the  Vandals  under  Genseric. 

Tl>e  sceptre  was  snatched  flrom  the  feeble  hand  of  Auffustulus,  and  the  western  empire 
was  extinguished.  The  kingdom  felt  a  gleam  of  revivmg  prosperity  under  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  and  Theodorius  the  Great,  but  was  soon  overwhelmed  by  fi-esh  swarms  of  bar-, 
barians,  among  whom  the  Lombards  were  the  most  conspicuous,  and  have  given  their  name 
to  the  northern  plain  watered  by  the  Pa 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  suspended  the  troubles  of  Italy,  but  formed  the  commencement 
of  that  long  series  of  ultramontane  dominion  to  which  she  has  been  subjected.  When  the 
members  of  that  empire,  France  and  Germanv,  separated  firom  each  other,  Italy  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Germany,  which  retained  the  imperial  name  and  dignity,  but  ever  afterwards  found 
this  country  a  turbulent  and  precarious  appamue. 

The  spiritual  authority  of  the  Popes  tbrmed  a  new  species  of  empire,  which  seemed  to 
invest  Rome  with  a  grandeur  almost  equal  to  that  which  she  had  displayed  under  the 
Cesars.  After  a  gradual  progress,  it  rose  under  Gregory  VII.,  to  such  a  height  that 
Henry  IV.,  the  most  able  and  powerful  prince  of  his  time,  was  fain  to  present  himself  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  and  on  his  knees  implore  forgiveness  for  having  ventured  to  dispute 
the  spiritual  authority.  From  this  time  these  proud  pontiffs  not  onW  claimed  the  right  of 
disposing  absolutely,  throughout  the  Christian  world,  of  all  the  officers  and  minbters  of 
religion,  and  of  exacting  nom  it  the  regular  tribute  of  "  Peter's  pence,"  but  even  of  ex- 
communicating and  deposing  the  greatest  kings.  As  the  emperors,  however,  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  these  usurpations  from  a  power  vmich  they  considered  in  a  temporal  sense  as 
subordinate,  a  series  of  struggles  ensued,  which  scandalised  the  church,  and  distracted 
Europe. 

The  rise  of  the  commercial  republics,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence,  formed  a  brilliant  era 
for  Italy,  enabling  her  almost  to  equal  the  most  splendid  ages  of  antiquity.  Their  navies, 
both  for  war  and  commerce,  covered  the  seas,  and  set  bounds  to  the  all-grasping  ambition  of 
the  Ottoman,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  western  world.  By  degrees,  also, 
the  lamp  of  learning,  which  had  shed  for  ages  only  a  dim  light  over  Europe,  broke  forth  heie 
into  full  eftulgence.  The  remains  of  Greek  literature  were  conveyed  over  by  the  learned 
men  who  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  Turks;  the  writings  of  the  ancients  were  drawn  from 
the  depth  of  convents,  and  eagerly  studied  and  circulated.  What  was  of  more  consequence, 
a  race  of  enlightened  princes  and  nobles  arose,  who  sought  glory  in  patronising  knowledge, 
while  a  general  taste  for  it  was  diflliised  among  a  wealthy  and  refined  con.7iunity.  The  arts 
of  painting,  architecture,  and  music,  on  which  the  wealth  of  the  noble  citizens  was  lavishly 
expended,  rose  to  an  eminence  equidling,  perhaps,  that  of  the  ancients,  and  surpassing  that 
of  any  other  modem  nation. 

The  decline  and  degradation  of  Italy  rapidly  ensued  after  this  brilliant  era.  Ker  great 
repnhHcs  lost  the  liberty  which  had  rendered  them  so  flourishing ;  their  arts  and  commerce 
were  transferred  to  the  northern  maritime  states.  The  great  monarchial  powers,  after  long 
■truggles,  reduced  her  territory  to  a  state  either  of  subjection  or  vassalage;  while  they  con- 
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tinued  at  the  samo  time  to  make  her  soil  one  of  the  great  theatres  of  contentkm.  Italy  hu. 
reason  more  and  more  to  deplore  "  hor  fhtnl  gift  of  beauty,"  which  became  lo  (hiitAil  a  "source 
of  present  woes  and  past;"  she  was  brnndrd  even  with  the  oppcllatiou  of  "slave  of  riavos." 
Ronie  herself  lost  her  spiritualffrcatnesfl,  which  was  withered  even  in  Catholic  countries  by 
the  progress  of  reformation.  Tlie  late  revolutions  of  Europe,  though  thoy  produced  in  Italy 
many  ovonttbl  scenes,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  forming  an  era  in  her  destiny.  They 
had  only  the  effect  of  sealing  hor  dograilation  by  extinguishmg  what  remained  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  once  ^eat  republics,  Venice  and  Genoa.  The  Italians  are  «aid  to  regret 
the  lost  name  of  the  kmgdom  of  Italy  given  bv  Bonaparte  to  the  northern  districts,  though 
accompanied  not  with  any  portion  or  political  Irnedom,  but  with  some  beneficial  regulations 
of  law  and  police.  In  general  a  great  body  of  the  Italian  people  manifest  a  deep  sense  of  the 
ikilen  state  of  their  country,  and  an  eager  desire  to  seize  any  favourable  occasion  to  revive 
its  ancient  glories ;  but  as  yet  the  iron  hand  of  Austrian  military  power  haa  crushed  in  the 
bud  every  tendency  of  this  nature.  .  .   .> 

Sbot.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  political  state  of  Italy  presents  nothing  on  which  the  well-wishers  of  that  country 
can  loofc  with  much  satisfaction.  It  is  chiefly  divided  among  five  potentates :  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  holds  Lomhardy  and  Venice,  to  which  may  be  added  Parma  and  Placentia, 
the  appanage  of  Maria-Louisa;  the  king  of  Hardinia,  who  has  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Genoa; 
the  Grand  I)uke  of  Tuscany ;  the  Pope,  temporal  ruler  of  the  States  of  the  Church ;  the 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  Beside  these,  the  Duchies  of  Modena  and  Lucca,  the  princi- 
pality of  Monaco,  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  form  separate,  though  they  hardly  deserve 
the  name  of  independent,  states.  The  constitutions  of  all  these  sovereignties  possess  an 
nnhappy  simplicity ;  the  will  of  the  ruler  operating  unchecked  by  any  legal  or  constitutional 
limit.  Neither  the  great  civic  nobles  of  the  commercial  states,  nor  the  feudal  nobility  of 
the  country,  have  any  effective  influence  in  the  administration.  They  only  exercise,  by 
their  immense  fortunes,  a  pernicious  influence  in  checking  the  operations  of  police,  throw- 
ing the  public  burdens  on  the  industrious  classes,  and  depriving  them  of  the  just  protection 
of  the  laws.  The  police  over  all  Lower  Italy  is  in  the  most  imperfect  state.  Bands  of 
almost  licensed  robbers  occupy  the  mountain  districts,  and  make  frequent  inroads  into  the 
plain ;  thus  rendering  a  great  part  of  their  territory  unfit  fbr  the  residence  of  the  cultivator. 

The  only  tie  between  the  separate  governments  of  which  Italy  is  composed  consists  in  the 
paramount  influence  of  Austria ;  tlie  power  of  all  others  which  sets  itself  in  the  most  fixed 
opposition  to  political  reform.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  his  brother  Grand  Duke  of  Tu^ 
cany,  his  father-in-law  King  of  Naples,  one  of  his  daughters  Duchess  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  the  family  of  Sardinia  bound  to  him  by  close  ties  of  consangunity.  What  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, his  troops  also  are  in  a  position  to  overcome  any  one  of  them  which  should  adopt 
measures  contrary  to  the  views  of  this  high  potentate.  Being  otherwise  unconnected  with 
each  other,  and  none  of  them  powers  of  the  first  rank,  they  present  no  political  features 
which  may  not  be  exhibited  in  describing  the  local  divisions  of  Italy. 

Sbct.  V. — Productive  InduMtry.  , 

The  productive  wealth  of  Italy  has  suffered  greatly  in  the  decline  of  her  other  sources 
of  prosperity.  Vet  such  is  the  felicity  of  her  soil  and  climate,  and  so  considerable  are  the 
remains  of  her  industry,  that  the  entire  produce  of  her  land  and  labour  is  still  ample  and 
valuable. 

Agriculture,  as  Smith  has  observed,  is  one  of  those  plants  which  take  such  deep  root,  that 
only  extreme  tyranny  and  misrule,  and  scarcely  even  these,  can  eradicate  them.  Italy  is 
now  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  the  superb  &brics  with  which  she  formerly  supplied 
them ;  her  ships  no  longer  cover  the  Mediterranean ;  her  merchants,  who  were  once  her 
nobles  and  her  princes,  retain  only  the  shadow  of  mighty  names.  But  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
the  Arno,  and  the  Garigliano  are  still  cultivated  like  gardens ;  and  the  agricultural  produce, 
after  supplying  a  very  dense  population,  affords  a  large  surplus  for  export. 

Culture  in  Italy  is  conducted  by  a  class  of  farmers  to  whom  we  have  nothing  analogous  in 
our  part  of  the  world.  The  stock  is  furnished  half  by  the  landlord,  and  half  by  the  tenant : 
and  tlie  produce  is  equally  divided  between  them.  The  lease  is  only  from  year  to  year;  but 
a  tenant  who  pays  his  rent,  and  does  not  give  any  serious  oflence,  is  never  removed ;  Mr. 
Forsyth  considers  the  productiveness  as  being  invariably  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the ' 

Iiroperty ;  the  cause  of  which  probably  is,  that,  under  a  system  of  management  where  the 
andlord  co-operates,  the  part  of  tlioee  holding  large  estates  committed  to  stewards  and  sub 
stitutes  is  commonly  very  ill  done,  and  their  avidity  for  money  shows  itself  only  in  extortion. 
The  property  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  nobles  of  Rome  has  thus  been  converted  into  a  pe* 
liinntiai  desert.  In  liombardy  and  Tuscany,  however,  the  mercantile  intelligence  of  the 
opulent  owners  has  been  employed  in  important  rural  improvements ;  the  wealth  of  these 
districts  is  chiefly  due  to  the  astonishing  works  constructed  at  an  early  period  for  the  puiw 
pose  of  urigation.    Several  of  them  were  executed  at  periods  prior  to  the  era  of  authentic 
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ivi  -^ ;  oihera  in  tht  twtlfth,  thirteenth,  and  fburteen  centuries.    The  tqueduota,  eluicoe, 
and  oil  'rkii  cnnnflcted  with  them,  are  itill  the  admiration  of  enffineera.     They  are  now 

ao  (tividetl  niM  '^  '-livi'lnd,  aa  to  convey  the  nioana  nf  irri|{ati(m  ahn«jat  into  ev<<ry  neld;  and 
tiouUiernt    "'•!,  whore  nothing  ahiiont  but  walitr  w  wantbd,  tlio  increnae  of  ivrtility  ia 
n.  incredible.     'l'\w  produce  ia  aomoliniea  more  tlian  triplnl;  and  graaa  may  be  mown 

thr«!v,  ,  r,  aim!  Ave  time*  m  tlio  yoar.  Thv  property  of  water,  thua  the  grand  ifiatruuiont 
of  cultivation,  ia  Axed  and  diatribnt  .|  by  the  minuteat  reguintiona.  Evry  apr'n^r  nowly 
diacovnred  belonua  tn  the  proprietot  •  ili*-  ground,  and  ia  by  him  ininiedirittly  convuitiid  into 
a  little  canal.  The  enuloaurea  are  miiuH,  and  aurrounded,  for  the  Mko  u!'  Iindo,  Ly  poplara 
and  mulberry  ir<<ca,  which  give  the  country  a  rich  wooded  appearance.  'I'liv  faim-ateailinip 
are  kept  very  m.ii  and  clean.  In  the  TuMcan  vale  of  the  Arno,  the  nvmiiHg  iiyiitt*m  i* 
pmctiicd  on  a  dilUT'ot  and  Htill  more  elaborate  muthod.  The  atovpM  ot  the  Apouniiie, 
iVuiii  which  the  wntcnt  pouretl  >wn  only  in  irregular  torrenta,  aeenxMl  incoiiiputible  witli 
auch  a  proceaa,  RncuurMO  waa  hud  to  the  turruce  ayatHin,  which,  though  nut  uncuniiaon  m 
Aaia,  ia  in  Europe  almoet  cxcluaively  Italian.  The  procRNSoa  by  which  lovol  apotd  have  btwn 
formed  on  the  aidea  of  the  ateepeat  mountaina,  naked  rocka  covereti  with  curth,  lorrt'iitu 
oonfined  within  walla,  and  guided  in  little  canala  along  almoat  every  field,  could  only  have 
been  effected  b^  the  Florentine  merchanta  in  their  greftte«t  proaperity.  The  people  of  Uv 
preaent  age  with  difficulty  aupport  the  heavy  expenaeaof  repairing  and  keeping  up  i\u't-- 
moat  uaenjl  worka.  The  cultivation  of  Naplea  doea  not  require  auch  elaborate  pruct*  «cr 
All  that  ia  there  wanted  ia  abode,  which  ia  procured  by  dividing  the  country  into  v<<r  Hmali 
ilelda  leaa  than  an  acre,  and  planting  each  aide  with  high  treea,  round  wiiich  vi  >  are 
trained.  The  land  ia  almoat  entirely  tilled  with  the  apade;  but  the  poor  ci  <  •  ia 
obliged  to  g[ive  two-thirda,  inatead  of  one-half,  to  the  proprietor.  The  Nea^iolitan  Aionniiie 
ia  not  cultivated  with  the  same  elaborate  care  aa  the  Tuacan;  but  natui"  profiiacly  coverii 
it  with  the  cheatnut  and  the  olive.  An  entirely  different  syeitem  prevaila  in  the  groat  ma- 
remmat  or  plaina  along  the  aea-coaat,  which,  from  anmc  cause  not  <'nlly  asuertainetl,  are 
filled  at  a  certain  aeaaon  with  air  ao  pestilential,  that  human  beinga  cannot  remain  for  ony 
length  of  time  without  the  loaa  of  health,  and  even  of  life.  These  wide  plaina,  surrounding 
the  greatest  cities  of  Italy,  preaent  a  acene  of  the  moat  dreary  deaolation,  and  are  covered 
merely  with  wandering  lierda,  watched  by  a  few  mounted  shepherda,  who,  however  habitu- 
ated to  the  climate,  labour  under  constant  debility.  Once  in  about  aix  yeara  each  apot  ia 
brought  under  the  plough,  for  which  purpoae  numerous  bodies  of  labourers  are  brought  tVoni 
Rome  and  Sienna ;  ana  sometimes  a  hundred  ploui^a  are  employed  at  once,  in  order  to  get 
over  aa  aoon  aa  poeaible  this  dangerous  operation.  The  farmers  are  few  in  number,  not  more 
than  eighty  in  the  whole  Roman  "tate.  They  reaide  constantly  in  the  citiea,  have  large 
capitala,  and  long  leases;  and  sr  i  <  jf  them  have  litre  stock  worth  )|ir75,000. 

The  objects  of  agriculture  in  iialy  are  numerous  and  important.  They  include  grain  of 
all  the  most  valuable  deecrifitions.  The  wheat  of  Sicily,  and  still  more  of  Sardinia,  ia 
reckoned  the  fineat  in  Europe.  Maize  ia  a  prevalent  grain,  chiefly  for  the  food  of  the  lower 
orders ;  and  even  rice  ia  raised  with  success,  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  inundated 
tracts  of  Lombardy.  Silk  is  an  universal  staple,  and  of  very  fine  quality.  The  export  «)f  it, 
in  a  rawer  thrown  state,  since  the  decline  of  internal  manumctures,  has  been  the  niain  luiHis 
of  Italian  commerce :  it  ia  sent  to  all  the  manufacturing  countries,  and  shares  with  thut  of 
China  and  Bengal  the  market  of  Britain.  The  vine  finds  almoat  everywhere  a  favoiinible 
■ituation,  and  is  cultivated :  but  the  juice  no  longer  preserves  the  fame  of  the  ancient  Faler- 
nian.  It  is  in  general  too  sweet,  and  too  imperfectly  fermented,  to  admit  of  exportation. 
Mr.  Enatace  endeavours  to  turn  this  circumstance  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character, 
conceiving  that  the  sober  Italian,  who  drinks  to  quench  thint,  has  no  motive  to  study  the 
preparation  of  a  delicate  wine.  The  wines  of  Naples  and  Sidy  are  the  best,  and  are  some- 
times seen  at  the  tables  of  the  great  in  foreign  countries.  "  a  ^A'  "{.ntl  and  other  Sicilian 
wines  are  so  extremely  luscious,  thr>t  only  one  or  two  glassep  ct'  ""  it  ^^  at  a  time  "  '  U 
island,  however,  has  another  kind,  il;"  Marsala,  oflen  sent  , n-i,  a  the  Wt'st  ^.lUies, 
where  it  passes  for  Madeira.  The  olive  grows  in  very  g  '<  ..uriancd  in  Naples,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Apennines ;  and  the  oil  made  fVom  it  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  any 
other,  at  least  for  use  in  the  finer  woollen  manufactures,  whence  it  finds  in  England  a  steady 
demand,  under  the  name  of  Gallipoli.  Cattle  are  not  particularly  numerous ;  but  many  of 
them,  from  their  qualities,  are  singularly  valuable.  Pre-eminent  among  these  are  the  cows 
^'  ^  in  the  pastures  of  the  Parmesan,  and  the  country  around  Lodi,  which  produce  the  cheese 
^^..  >'e*"ed  superior  in  richness  and  flavour  to  any  other  in  the  world.  The  cattle  are  of  the 
Ku:  'ic-'  hreeil,  crossed  with  the  Swiss;  they  are  fed  in  the  stall  upon  mown  grass;  an«J 
i.m  ilf  '^  01  the  si.iall  proprietors  keep  a  dairy  in  common,  that  they  may  conduct  the  pru- 
c •»  Ok .  i&TXf  xhle.  The  cattle  on  the  Apennines  are  of  a  small  gray  kind,  which  Mrs 
CrahoFii  irajrws  as  the  n-.'.'^^i  btautiful  of  their  species;  but  they  give  little  milk,  and  atlei 
b^:^i•^  einiioy  )d  in  labour  .tre  driven  down  to  the  Maremina  to  be  fattened  tor  the  city  mar- 
keib.  The  sheep  abound  in  all  the  mountainous  districts,  and  their  wool  is  generally 
Mteemed.    That  of  the  Venetian  hills  has,  by  crossing  with  the  merino,  been  rendered 
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alnwMt  perfect;  and  that  ot  i.  >  tuounuina  of  Rome  and  Naples,  thooirh  not  ao  Ano,  to  valued 
fhr  the  equality  of  ita  lexturr-  A  gieat  part  is  black,  ami  woven  undved,  for  tlio  clotiung 
of  the  galley-alave*  and  of  (lio  frmfH.  (raata  are  roared  in  great  nuinoera  amid  the  A^n- 
aine  chilli;  and  thnir  rtenh  an  !  nnilk  ia  Uin  niiiinal  fbod  chiefly  uaed  by  the  cultivntora.  wiUi 
\\w  addition,  however,  of  iVoul  |u  rk  Hogs  urt<  rtmred  also  in  great  |iorlbotioii :  t|i.  >  arc  iwt 
pent  up,  ami  fed  on  rnfiiw>,  but  wander  nt  large  thrinigh  the  wutxIh,  where  tht<y  litr.  mniitit, 
mnht,  and  rnota;  ami  becoin'  even  ■dmic^' '  >>  intelligent  and  aprightiy  iwiinwlv  Vhv  hams 
ami  hncon  Ihiis  iinMliice<l  an  riaidered  at  lUiine  as  a  irreat  luxury.  I'he  fhiiu  of  Italy  aro 
various  and  deliciiMia,  but  none  ar«<  of  such  value  as  'N<*  chestnuts,  which  in  Hm  up|MT 
regions  constitute  the  fbod  of  a  nuni«rii<i!<  body  of  mountaineeih  who  even  dry  aii  i  conviTt 
tliein  into  bread.  The  Apennine  timber,  (insisting  chieily  of  oak  ami  liestnut,  is  little  used 
except  Ibr  barrels.  The  saline  plants  of  Hicily  yield  a  barilla  which  rivals  that  of  Hpaiii. 
Among  partial  objeota  wo  may  mention  cotton  in  tin-  southern  provinces  of  Naples,  which 
waa  prouuced  in  1H13,  to  the  amount  of  60,()00  bales,  and  th^  hemp  of  Boli>gn«,  which  is  of 
peculiar  excellence.  The  Neapolitan  nmnna,  which  exudes  trom  a  spe<  «s  of  anh,  ia  made 
•  royal  monopoly. 

The  manumoturea  in  Italy,  onco  remarkable  for  their  eleganoo  and  variety,  are  now  every- 
where in  a  state  of  decay,  and  present  only  apecimens  on  a  small  scale  of  what  tormerly 
existed.  The  great  and  opulent  citizens,  after  the  military  revolutions  which  deprived  them 
of  influence  and  security,  seem  everywhere  to  have  retirml  to  the  ccKintry,  luid  investcti  their 
capitals  in  land.  Bilk  was  formerly  the  grand  staple,  particularly  in  the  form  of  velvets  ami 
damnska,  richly  a<lorned  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  This  manufacture  still  exists  in 
most  of  the  groat  cities,  tliougn  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  Ven«>tian  States,  in  17U6,  had  only 
27(11  silk  weavers,  and  lins)  gold  and  silver  spinners.  In  181)2,  the  number  of  weavers  in 
Turin  had  been  reduced  fVom  14(N)  to  (MK).  The  Lombard  peaaantry.  however,  still  carry  on 
the  throwing  of  silk  upon  their  tkrms,  and  it  is  exported  in  the  ahapt;  "f  organzine  ibr  the  use 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  woollen  manufactures  of  Florem  were  once  immense, 
giving  emplovment  to  80,000  persons;  but  they  are  now  both  fbw  am  ioarse.  Linen  is  con- 
siderable, and[  is  often  combined  with  cotton,  which  flourisheH  tolombl  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Naples,  where  the  muslins  of  Tarento  enjoy  a  good  deal  of  r>  putation.  Olaas,  in 
brilliant  and  curious  forms,  was  onco  a  celebrated  uid  admired  article;  and  there  are  still 
made  at  Venice,  on  the  island  of  Munino,  mirrors,  glass  beads,  and  tubi  ' ;  at  Florence,  the 
flasks  bearing  the  name  of  that  city.  It  seems  doubtffal  if  the  art  that  pr  xluced  the  ancient 
earthenware  of  Etruria  still  exist.  In  the  Florentine  and  Roman  states  u  re  made,  without 
the  use  of  the  wheel,  numerous  jars  of  red  earthenware  for  holding  oil ;  probably  on  i>  very 
antique  model.  The  works  of  Doccia,  near  Florence,  produce  goods  reer-  ubiing  those  of 
Staffordshire.  Tlie  only  fine  porcelain  of  Italy  is  that  made  at  Naples,  which  may  vie  witli 
any  in  Europe.  The  potteries  at  Terromo,  in  the  Abruzzo,  are  also  very  expensive.  Some 
curious  works,  inlaid  agate  tables,  cameos,  mosaics,  &c.,  which  elsewhere  rur  k  with  the  fine 
arts,  are  carried  to  such  an  extent,  at  Florence  and  Rome,  as  to  be  articles  <f  trade.  The 
poper  of  Italy  had  formerly  a  high  reputation ;  and  that  of  Belluno,  and  som  parts  of  Tus- 
cany, is  still  in  repute.  Extremely  fine  soop  is  made  generally  throughout  Italy,  but  more 
particularly  in  Sicily.  We  must  not  omit  the  Tuscan  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  which 
affords  a  most  valuable  employment  to  the  country  girls  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  yields  a 
produce  of  about  $625,000  a  year.  In  general,  Italian  statistics  are  in  so  low  i  state,  as  to 
make  it  scarcely  possible  even  to  conjecture  the  amount  of  these  various  articles. 

MineraK  especially  metals,  are  deficient  to  a  degree  remarkable  for  a  cointry  so  very 
mountainnns.  The  AIpe,  which  are  so  rich  on  the  side  of  Germany,  produc  on  that  of 
Italy  only  <ron  in  the  districts  of  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  copper  in  that  of  Br  uno.  The 
BreRcian  iron  has  been  worked  with  considerable  diligence,  being  formed  into  thr-  ^eel  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Brescian,  oiid  into  various  descriptions  of  hardware,  v>  ich,  how- 
ever, have  shared  the  general  decline  of  Italian  industry.  Notwithstanding  th<^  boasts  of 
some  native  writers,  no  mines  of  importance  seem  to  exist  in  any  part  of  the  Ape  nnines,  or 
of  the  rest  of  Italy,  except  the  island  of  Elba,  long  celebrated  for  its  fine  iron.  The  clif& 
of  thiH  great  calcareous  chain,  however,  produce  valuable  stone,  and  particularly  several 
specit^a  of  bcautifiil  marble,  among  which  that  of  Carrara  is  conspicuous;  nor  are  there 
WHiitin^  agates  and  other  ornamental  stones.  The  sulphur  of  Sicily  is  an  artic!  of  im- 
portance. 

The  mercantile  transactions  of  Italy  have  declined  in  r  still  more  remarkable  Jegree. 
The  discovery  of  America,  and  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  trai  fferred 
the  mnet  valuable  trade  of  the  world  into  channels  (torn  which  she  was  excluded.  The  re- 
Btrit  -ive,  and,  in  many  respects,  oppressive  system,  adopted  by  the  Spanish  and  German 
princes,  chilled  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  great  capitalists^ of  Venice  and  Genoa  pre- 
fbrrcd  investing  their  irionej  at  high  interest  in  foreign  funds.  The  only  great  commercial 
activity  now  existing  is  at  Leghorn,  which  carries  on  not.  only  the  commerce  of  Tuscany, 
but  that  of  Naples  and  !>)ici'y.  and  keeps  even  a  regular  depdt  of  all  the  commodities  of  the 
I<evant    Mr.  Jackson  reproaches  the  English  as  acting  against  both  their  honour  and  in- 
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tereat  in  receiving  these  goods  at  third  at  fourth  hand,  and  at  an  advance  of  35  per  cent, 
(h>in  traders  who  make  it  a  religious  duty  to  cheat  the  infidels;  but  the  merchants  find,  pro* 
bably,  an  extreme  convenience  in  having  one  port  where  they  can  make  up  a  complete 
assortment  of  Motliterranean  eoods.  The  exports  from  Italy  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
articles  of  raw  prjduce  alreMv  enumerated,  of  which  the  leading  articles  are  raw  and 
thrown  silk,  and  olive  oil ;  to  which  may  be  added  Parmesan  cheese ;  marble ;  almonds,  and 
raisins,  from  Sicily  and  Lipari ;  Bologna  hemp,  barilla,  sulphur,  liquorice,  paste,  straw  huts, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  rags.  The  staple  import  is  salt-fish  for  the  use  of  the  devotees 
•luring  the  fiwts  of  the  church.  It  is  chiefly  cod-fish  from  Newfoundland,  called  here 
bacallo,  and  pilchards  fh>m  Cornwall.  All  kinds  of  colonial  produce  and  spices  find  a  mar- 
ket ;  also  iron,  letul,  hardware,  silks,  woollen,  and,  still  more,  cottons  fin>m  France  and 
Britain.  Leghorn  also  imports  wheat  firom  Odessa,  beans  firom  Egypt;  the  fruits,  cotton,  and 
drugs  of  the  Levant ;  but  more  for  the  accommodaticm  of  Britain  and  the  other  northern 
nations  than  for  the  use  of  the  country. 

Fishing  is  a  purauit  for  which  the  extensive  coasts  of  Italy,  as  well  as  its  lakes  and  rivers, 
furnish  ample  scope,  as  they  abound  with  fish  of  the  most  excellent  quality.  It  is  carried 
on  with  sufficient  diligence  for  immediate  consumption,  but  not  so  as  either  to  fiimish  objecto 
of  trade,  or  to  dispense  with  a  large  importation.  Anchovies,  however,  ore  shipped  in  iurge 
quantities  from  Sicily  for  Leghorn ;  and  it  seems  to  be  from  some  defect  in  the  mode  of  cure 
that  they  do  not  equal  the  Gorgona  anchovies.  On  the  western  coast  of  the  same  island  is 
a  considerable  coral  fishery.  Amber,  as  a  marine  production,  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
found  more  abundantly  on  the  Sicilian  than  on  any  other  coast.  The  tunny  fishery  of  Sar- 
dinia is  the  most  extensive  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  canals,  constructed  during  the  period  of  the  glory  of  Italy,  are  very  numerous  and 
valuable.  The  plain  of  Lombardy  is  intersected  by  twelve  on  a  large  scale,  connected  by 
innumerable  minor  channels.  But  though  many  of  these  are  navigable,  their  primary 
object  has  been  to  communicate  to  the  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Po  its  unrivalled  fer- 
tility. This  is  stin  more  decidedly  the  cose  in  the  Florentine  canals,  which  are  merely 
broaid  ditches  cut  along  the  terraced  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  only  canals  of  the  south 
appear  to  be  those  which  have  been  formed  at  different  times  with  a  view  to  the  draining  of 
the  Pontine  marshes.  Coiamercial  canals  do  not  seem  to  have  yet  entered  into  the  system 
of  Italian  economy. 

The  roods  of  Italy  were  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  under  the  ancient  Roman  em- 
pire and  republic.  From  Rome,  as  a  centre,  five  great  ways  branched  off  to  the  different 
frontiers.  All  obstacles  were  removed,  rocks  levelled,  hollows  arched  over,  in  order  to  form 
routes  the  most  direct,  level,  and  commodious.  They  were  constructed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner with  large  blocks  of  stone  wedc^ed  together  so  as  almost  to  resemble  a  flat  surface  of 
rock ;  and  such  is  the  durability  thus  produced,  that  several  large  portions  remain,  atler  the 
lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  in  as  entire  a  state  as  at  their  first  formation.  The  lines  of 
these  great  roods  still  continue,  and  ore  kept  by  the  existing  governments  in  very  tolerable 
condition ;  so  that  travelling  in  Italy  is  obstructed  only  by  the  occasional  inundations  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  still  more  perilous  assaults  of  banditti,  who  occupy  many  of  the  Apenniae 
recesses. 

SeoT.  Yl.^Civit  and  Social  State. 

The  national  character  and  the  state  of  society  in  Italy  are  marked  by  promilient  and 
striking  features.  The  people,  in  some  respects,  are  perhaps  the  most  polished  and  refined 
of  any  in  tlie  world.  While  the  German  and  many  English  nobles  placv^  their  enjoyment 
in  hunting  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  music,  painting,  poetry,  and  asb-^in'/iiis  for  con 
versation,  formed  the  delight  of  the  Italians,  The  one  spends  much  of  his  fortu.~^(.  in  keep- 
ing a  splendid  table,  stud,  and  pack  of  hounds ;  the  other  in  building  palaces,  and  adorning 
them  with  masterpieces  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  French  ore,  perhaps,  still  more  gay 
and  social ;  but  their  gaiety  is  more  of  a  noisy,  empty,  and  animal  kind ;  while  the  Italian 
derives  his  delight  from  objects  of  taste,  and  feels  them  with  deeper  sensibility.  The  nobles 
of  this  country  were  from  the  first  civic ;  and  all  their  habits  have  continued  to  ho  those  of 
a  city.  What  they  call  the  chase,  has  no  resemblance  to  the  bold  adventurous  field-sports 
of  England,  but  consists  merely  in  driving  a  number  of  animals  into  an  enclosed  place,  and 
shooting  them  at  their  ease.  No  pains  are  bestowed  on  the  improvement  of  their  estates, 
which  are  managed  according  to  a  mechanical  routine,  under  the  care  of  stewards,  wlio 
often  embezzle  a  great  part  of^the  produce.  Being  excluded  also  from  all  concern  in  public 
aiFdirs,  and  ftom  the  administration  of  the  state,  they  have  become  estranged  from  habits  of 
manly  and  energetic  exertion.  They  pass  their  lives  in  o  listless  and  lounging  apathy, 
making  it  their  sole  object  to  while  away  the  hour  in  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  mannei 
Their  day  is  spent  in  a  regular  routine  of  attendance  on  masw,  on  their  lady,  on  the  theatre, 
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the  Casino,  and  the  Corse.  As  the  title  and  rank  of  a  noble  descend  to  all  his  posterity, 
the  great  increase  ih  their  number^  by  reducing  them  to  a  miserable  and  proud  poverty, 
tends  still  more  to  degrade  them  in  the  public  eye.    Ostentatious  magnificence  is  combined 
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with  sordid  economy ;  tj^  most  superb  equipages  and  apartments  are  bt  out  to  fore.gnera^ 
who  are  not  even  quite  sure  of  honest  dealing.  Attached  to  many  of  the  Florentine  palaces 
is  a  little  shop,  where  wine  is  retailed  in  the  smallest  quantities.  But  the  deepest  reproach 
of  Italian  manners  seems  to  be  the  established  system  of  cicisbeism,  by  which  every  mar- 
ried lady  must  have  her  lover  or  cavaliere  serverUe,  who  imposes  on  himself  the  duty, 
wherever  she  is  or  goes,  to  dangle  after  her  as  her  devoted  slave.  This  connection  is  said 
to  be  not  decidedly,  or  at  least  certainly,  criminal,  as  our  manners  would  lead  us  to  suppose ; 
but  rather  to  form  an  itat  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  enter,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  the 
fiwhionable  circles,  and  which  is  continued  according  to  a  routine  of  almost  mechanical  ob- 
servance ;  the  gallant  speaking  not  of  the  mistress  whom  he  loves,  but  of  her  whom  lie 
serves.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  must,  at  the  very  least,  imply  the  sacrifice  of  all  that 
is  happy  or  respectable  in  domestic  life,  attended  as  it  is  with  an  anathema  against  the  mar- 
ried pair,  if  they  show  the  slightest  symptoms  of  respect  or  regard  for  each  other.  Still, 
charity  and  humanity  appear  conspicuous  virtues  in  these  nobles.  The  misericordia,  an  in- 
stitution diffused  throughout  Tuscany,  consists  in  Florence  of  four  hundred  persons,  many 
of  high  rank,  who  devote  themselves  to  personal  attendance  on  the  sick,  superintending  the 
hospitals,  distributing  food  to  the  patients,  and  watching  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated.  These  duties,  indeed,  they  perform  under  the  disguise  of  long  black  vestments, 
which  cover  and  conceal  the  face.  There  is  another  society  for  searching  out  and  relieving 
the  poor  who  have  seen  better  days,  and  are  ashamed  to  beg :  but  in  Mr.  Forsyth's  time 
their  zeal  had  so  far  relaxed,  that  they  bestowed  alms  only  upon  application ;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams considers  their  original  object  as  wholly  lost  sight  of.  The  charitable  institutions  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  appear  also  to  be  most  extensive ;  and  the  bounty  be- 
stowed, especially  at  the  convents,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  idleness 
and  mendicity  which  prevail  in  the  great  cities.  Temperance  must  be  admitted  as  another 
virtue  of  the  Italians.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  wine,  intoxication 
is  scarcely  known,  even  among  the  lowest  ranks.  English  visiters  complain  that,  amid  the 
profusion  of  other  forms  of  courtesy,  little  food  or  drink  is  vouchsafed  to  them,  even  by  the 
most  opulent  A  dinner  is  an  event  of  the  rarest  occurrence ;  and  the  amusements  of  the 
evening  are  only  those  of  intellect  or  society,  without  any  refreshment  whatever.  The  ac- 
companiment of  real  politeness  and  civility,  however,  shows  that  this  proceeds  not  from 
want  of  hospitable  feelings,  but  of  that  importance  which  is  attached  to  good  cheer  by  the 
English  nation. 

The  lower  ranks  form  the  mass  of  the  Italian  population,  with  scarcely  any  intervening 
class  between  them  and  the  nobles.  They  share,  in  some  degree,  the  refined  tastes  and 
manners  of  the  higher  ranks.  The  common  shopkeepers  of  l^orence  and  Rome  possess  a 
taste  in  the  fine  arttj,  and  sometimes  even  in  poetry,  which  is  unknown  in  the  most  polished 
circles  beyond  the  Alps.  They  delight  also  in  conversation,  which  they  support  with  pecu- 
liar animation,  and  with  gesticulations  the  most  varied  and  expressive  of  any  European 
people.  The  peasantry  are,  on  the  whole,  a  poor,  quiet,  contented  orderly  race ;  spending, 
not  very  wisely,  all  their  little  savings  in  finery  for  their  wives  and  daughters.  But  the 
populace  of  the  great  towns  display  a  character  peculiarly  idle,  tumultuary,  and  unlicensed. 
They  seem  to  combine  the  characters  of  citizens,  beggars,  and  bandits.  The  lazzaroni  of 
Naples,  in  particular,  form  a  numerous  body,  who  exist  almost  wholly  out  of  the  pale  of 
regular  society.  The  climate  enables  them  to  live  without  houses, — almost  without  clothes, 
and  with  only  a  daily  handful  of  maccarohi.  Having  obtamed  this  by  theft,  by  begging,  or 
some  little  occasional  work,  they  abandon  themselves  to  luxurious  indolence,  or  the  indul- 
gence of  wayward  humours.  They  are  a  set  of  wild  merry  rogues,  with  all  the  rude  energy 
of  savages,  fiill  of  humour,  address,  ready  argument,  and  quick  repartee.  In  political  con- 
vulsions they  have  made  very  signal  displays  of  energy,  usually  in  defence  of  the  reigning 
family,  to  whom  they  are  strongly  attached.  The  practice  of  assassination,  whether  for  hire 
or  on  the  impulse  of  passion,  which  was  long  peculiarly  Italian,  is  said  to  have  been  consi- 
derably reduced  by  the  French.  They  deprived  the  sanctuaries  of  their  right  to  protect  the 
assassin;  and  that  right  has  not  since  been  restored  to  them.  Another  too  numerous  class 
are  the  bandits,  who,  established  in  the  recesses  of  the  Apennines,  form  a  sort  of  separate 
l)eople,  and  carry  on  their  vocation  on  a  great  and  regular  scale.  The  strength  of  their  line 
(if  mountain  positions,  which  runs  close  and  parallel  to  that  of  the  high  road  through  Italy, 
aflbrds  them  opportunities  of  which  they  know  well  how  to  profit  The  rpad  from  Rome  to 
Naples  is  their  favourite  haunt,  and  even  when  guarded  by  piquets  of  soldiers  at  the  distance 
of  every  mile,  it  cannot  always  be  travelled  with  safety.  They  carry  on  their  trade  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  not  without  some  adherence  to  the  principle  of  honour  when  it  iios 
once  been  pledged.  Their  grand  aim  is  to  carry  off  some  person  of  distinction,  and  then  to 
exact  a  ransom  proportioned  to  his  moans  and  dignity.  The  French  and  even  the  German 
troops  stationed  in  Naples  rooted  out  some  of  these  dens  of  banditti ;  but,  under  the  supine 
indolence  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  they  are  again  recruiting  their  strength. 

Religion  still  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  Italy,  the  centre  of  that  great  spiritual  domi- 
nion which  for  so  many  ages  held  unbounded  sway  over  Europe.    The  pope,  as  spiritual 
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head  of  the  Catholic  ohureh,  maintaina  an  aatablithinent  rather  najled  to  his  former  auproi 
macy,  than  to  the  limited  and  almoat  nominal  jurisdiction  which  he  now  exercises.    The 

rit  council  of  the  church  consists  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  who,  according  to  the  regu* 
establishment,  amount  to  sef  only :  they  are  chosen  by  the  pope,  and  on  their  part  they 
elect  him  out  of  their  body.  Everv  fortnight  they  are  assembled  in  a  consiBtory,  to  deliber* 
ate  on  the  general  aflkirs  of  the  church.  Particular  departments  are  also  administered  by 
congregations,  which  have  not  the  signification  which  we  attach  to  them,  but  signify  public 
boards.  Thero  is  a  congregation  de  propagandA  fide,  for  migsions  to  foreign  pnrts  and  the 
conversion  of  heretics ;  the  congregation  of  the  index,  fur  making  up  tlie  list  of  prohibited 
books.  The  Jesuits,  since  their  re-establishment  in  1817,  have  also  their  head'Cjuarters  at 
lome,  where  their  general  resides.  The  inquisition,  now  much  mitigated  in  its  rigour, 
ibrms  one  of  these  congregations.  There  are  thirty-eight  archbishons  in  Italy ;  and  the 
number  of  Buffingans  varies  according  to  Uie  pleasure  oS  the  pope.  The  clergy,  both  secu- 
■ar  and  regular,  were,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  very  numerous;  and  their  possessions  were 
immense,  consisting  chiefly  in  land.  The  tithes  were  not  very  severe,  and  in  Tuscany 
had  been  alto^ther  abolished.  During  the  French  revolutionary  sway  there  was  an  exten- 
sive confiscation  of  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  of  conventual  property ;  and  though  this 
has  been  partly  rest  ired,  much  sUll  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  purchasers.  It  is  said 
that  not  much  benefit  has  thence  accrued  to  the  cultivators,  who  have  merely  found  a  new 
and  oilen  more  rigid  landlord.  Another  means  of  support  to  the  church  is  from  alms ;  and 
the  two  most  powerful  modem  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  FVanciscans,  have  expressly 
announced  themselves  as  mendicant ;  but  tibe  spirit  of  the  times  renders  this  source  of  woalto 
much  less  productive  than  formerlv. 

The  ceremonies  of  tiie  Rconan  Catholic  church  are  exhibited  at  Rome  in  all  their  imposing 
splendour.  Mr.  Eustace  considers  the  pontifical  service  at' St  Peter's,  and  the  procession  on 
Corpus  Christi  day,  as,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  that  are  exhibited  in  the 
universe.  All  the  parade  of^dress,  the  blaze  of  light,  and  the  pomp  of  music,  are  united  in 
the  magnificent  hall  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  vast  area  of  the  church  of  St  Peter,  to  produce 
the  most  imposing  and  brilliant  eflect:  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  is  said  to  be  in  St 
Peter's,  on  the  night  of  Crood  Friday,  when  the  hundred  lamps  that  bum  over  the  tomb  of 
the  Apostle  are  at  once  extinguished,  and  in  their  stead  a  stupendous  cross  of  light  appears 
suspended  from  the  dome :  in  one  part  of  the  ceremonies  the  Pope  makes  a  show  of  washing 
the  feet  of  pilgrims,  while  in  another  he  bestows  his  benediction  on  the  assembled  mul> 
titude.  These  great  days  are  preceded  by  periods  of  severe  fasting,  and  followed  by  a  car- 
nival, or  interval  of  almost  unbounded  license.  The  gloom  of  the  first  period  is  described 
by  Lady  Morgan  as  enlivened  by  busy  preparation  in  drapiiig  the  churches,  clothing  altars, 
and  forming  festoons;  also  in  preparing  dresses,  crowns,  necklaces,  and  cradles  for  the 
Madonna  and  Child  of  the  respective  churches.  Sometimes  the  Virgin  blazes  in  pearls  and 
diamonds ;  sometimes  she  can  only  get  a  tin  crown,  set  off  with  gilt  paper  and  glass  beadsi 
Mary,  according  to  Mis.  Graham,  is  the  goddess  of  Italy ;  even  the  robbers,  who  are  gene- 
rally devout  never  go  fiirth  on  a  marauding  expedition,  without  her  image  carefully  tied 
round  'Jie  neck. 

In  literature  and  science,  the  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  Italy ;  first  for  the  clafisical 
works  which  she  produced  during  her  Augustan  age ;  and  then  for  the  brilliant  revival  of 
literature,  under  her  auspices,  after  a  long  night  of  ignorance.  In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries  she  could  boast  of  Petrarch,  Dante,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto,  as  standing 
in  the  first  class  of  poets ;  Guicciardini,  Fra  Paolo,  Machiavel,  unrivalled  among  the  histo- 
rians of  their  own  and  several  succeeding  ages;  and  Galileo  as  attaining  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  astronomy  and  physical  science.  Along  with  the  political  ascendency  of  Italy, 
her  literary  greatness  has  suffered  decay ;  the  magnificent  patronage  of  the  Medici  and  tlie 
Estes  was  no  longer  extended  to  it ;  and  the  national  enthusiasm,  by  which  it  had  been  fed, 
was  depressed  by  slavery  and  adversity.  Italy,  however,  has  not  ceased  from  time  to  time 
to  produce  distinguished  works.  The  lyrics  of  Giridi,  Chiabrera,  Filicaja,  have  attracted 
admiration ;  and  the  drama,  which  had  been  wanting  in  its  fortunate  age,  was  brought  for- 
ward in  a  very  imposing  manner  by  Alfieri  and  Monti.  At  the  same  time  the  political  works 
of  Filangieri,  Beccario,  and  Verri,  have  displayed  highly  enlightened  views;  and  Spallan- 
zani,  Fontana,  and  others  have  acquired  distmction  in  medical  and  physical  science. 

The  literary  collections  of  Italy  are  of  singular  value:  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  if  not 
.he  most  extensive,  is  probably  the  most  valuable,  in  Europe ;  the  number  of  volumes  (a  sim- 
ple fact  which  might  be  easily  ascertained,)  has  been  loft  to  conjecture,  which  fluctuates, 
according  to  Mr.  Eustace,  between  200,000  and  1,000,000:  he  advises  to  take  the  middle, 
which  makes  a  very  vague  kind  of  estimate.  The  manuscripts,  the  most  curious  and  valu 
able  part  are  reckoned  by  him  at  50,000,  but  by  Mr.  Cadell  only  at  30,000.  They  comprise 
very  early  copies  of  the  gospels,  the  classics,  and  writers  of  the  middle  age.  Tne  French 
extorted  the  surrender  of  500,  to  tie  selected  by  themselves ;  but  if  (as  reported  by  Lady 
Morgan)  the  choice  was  capriciously  mode  b^  illiterate  officers,  it  may  not  have  materially 
reduced  the  value  of  the  collection.   The  Ricciardi  and  Magliabecchi  libraries,  at  Florence; 
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and  that  of  the  Institute  of  Bdogno,  thoogh  secondary  to  the  above,  contain,  however,  a  'toh 
store  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  early  printed  works,  formed  by  the  munificent  princes  who 
once  reigned  over  these  cities.  The  riches  of  that  of  Milan  have  been  sufiiciently  proved 
by  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Angelo  Mai,  who  has  retraced  the  lost  works  of  Cicero  and 
ottier  classic  authors,  erased  in  order  to  make  way  for  monkish  legends  that  have  been  writ- 
ten above  them.  The  library  formed  by  the  house  of  Este,  at  Modena,  notwithstanding 
severe  and  repeated  losses,  possesses  still  considerable  wealth.  At  Naples,  the  papyri,  dug 
out  trom  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  present  still  one  of  the  greatest  modem  literary  cun- 
osities. 

The  fine  arts  in  Italy  have  attained  a  splendour  quite  unrivalled  in  any  modem  country, 
and  have  even  flourislied  in  that  region  as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil.  An  aristocracy 
living  in  cities,  and  estranged  from  rural  habits,  naturally  centered  their  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion m  covering  their  country  with  this  species  of  embellisliment  The  houses  of  the  Me- 
dici and  of  Este,  with  the  nobles  and  senate  of  Venice,  vied  with  each  other  in  raising  such 
monuments. 

Painting,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools,  reached  a 
height  of  perfection  unequalled,  perhaps,  even  in  ancient  times.  In  all  the  qualities  of 
form,  design,  and  expression,  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  the  art,  no  names 
can  yet  rival  those  of  Micluel  Angelo  and  Raphael.  A  school  nearly  contemporaneous  Was 
formed  at  Venice,  which,  as  to  the  beauty  of  colouring,  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  ever  since  this  early  period,  the  art  has  been  in  a  state  of  gradual  decline.  The  school 
of  Bologna,  however,  which  immediately  succeeded,  attained  to  very  groat  excellence,  just 
below  that  of  its  predecessor.  But,  for  more  than  a  century,  though  Italy  has  had  some 
showy  and  popular  painters,  there  have  been  none  who  could  establish  anv  classic  reputation : 
at  present,  notwithstanding  the  respectable  names  of  Camuccini  and  Naldi,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  art  is  very  secondary.  An  ingenious  writer  complains  of  the  cold,  glaring,  hard 
style  adopted  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  most  masterly  of  the  ancient 
works.  Indeed,  Mr.  Williams  suspects  that  the  constant  copying  of  these  works,  and  often 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  sole,  deadens  the  invention  of  the  Roman  and  Florentine  pointers. 

The  sculpture  of  Italy,  even  during  its  happiest  ages,  did  not  equal  that  of  the  ancient 
schools ;  though  Michael  Angelo  and  Bandinelli,  combining  it  with  painting,  produced  some 
very  splendid  specimens.  In  the  present  age  the  genius  of  Canova  has  burst  forth  with  a 
brilliancy  which  has  enabled  modem  times  in  this  art  almost  to  rival  antiquity.  Thorwald- 
sen,  also,  though  a  Dane,  having  been  completely  formed  and  fixed  at  Rome,  has  generally 
been  considered  as  Italian. 

Engraving  is  an  art  subsidiary  to  painting  and  sculpture,  and  naturally  following  in  their 
train.  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  school  formed  by  Raphael,  and  the  valuable  etchings 
by  the  Bolognese  painters,  Italy  seems,  in  this  department,  to  have  long  remained  behind 
France  and  Flanders.  This  reproach  has  been  removed  in  the  present  age,  when  the 
patronage  afforded  by  an  association  of  nobles  has  produced  Volpato,  Bettelini,  Gandolfi,  and 
above  all  Morghen,  justly,  perhaps,  considered  as  the  greatest  engraver  that  ever  existed. 
The  talent  of  these  artists  also  having  been  employed  solely  on  the  finest  pieces  of  the  early 
masters,  has  rendered  their  engravings  of  peculiar  interest  and  value. 

Architecture  is  another  art  in  which  Italy  has  no  modem  rival.  Though  some  of  the 
northern  nations  may  have  erected  more  huge  and  more  costly  structures,  none  of  them  dis- 
play the  same  high,  pure,  and  classical  taste.  Besides  Palladio  and  Bramante,  who  hold  the 
foremost  place  among  professed  architects,  Michael  Angelo  employed  himself  in  designing 
several  great  edifices,  which  are  stamped  with  all  the  grandeur  of  his  genius.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  astonishing  magnificence  of  the  architectural  remains  of  ancient  Rome, 
they  are  completely  matched  by  St.  Peter's,  the  Lateran,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  other 
modern  churches. 

The  collections  of  art  in  Italy  are  of  a  splendour  surpassing  even  that  which  might  be 
inferred  from  the  great  works  produced  by  its  artists.  Of  the  masterpieces  of  the  ancients 
which  were  either  saved  from  the  desolation  of  the  Eastern  empire,  or  dug  up  from  the 
ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  either  found  in  Italy,  or  brought 
into  it ;  and  that  country  became  the  grand  depository  alike  of  ancient  and  modem  art. 
Even  at  the  time  when  French  rapacity  had  stripped  it  of  all  its  moveable  treasures,  the 
grand  productions  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Caracci,  and  Titian,  painted  upon  the  walls 
of  temples  and  palaces,  remained  immutably  fixed.  Italian  pictures  form  still  the  brightest 
ornament  of  all  the  collections  beyond  the  Alps ;  yet  the  multitudes  which  have  been  pur- 
chased out  of  Italy,  seem  scarcely  missed  amid  the  profiision  of  those  which  remain.  Rome 
continues  still  the  great  studio  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe :  no  painter  is  considered  fully 
accomplished  until  he  has  spent  a  year  or  two  in  that  capital ;  arid  many  froiii  the  most 
remote  countries,  enamoured  of  its  beauties  and  advantages,  make  it  their  residence  for  life. 

In  music,  Italy  has  boasted  a  similar  pre-eminence ;  and  for  a  long  time  all  the  great  com- 
posers in  the  high  style  of  art,  Pasiello,  Cimarosa,  and  Salieri,  were  exclusively  Italian. 
Of  late,  however,  Germany  has  come  forward  as  a  powerful  rival ;  Vienna  especially  haa 
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proddcod  teveml  compoaen  of  the  first  clasB.  Yet  Italy  Menu  still  to  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  home  of  the  musical  art;  thither  all  the  studenU  repair ;  and  its  vocal  perfbrmen  are 
considered  over  all  Europe  as  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country. 

The  amusements  of  Italy  have  been  already  touched  upon,  in  estimating  the  character  of 
a  people,  of  whom  so  large  a  proportion  live  only  for  amusement  The  arts  now  enume- 
rated, as  brought  to  such  perfection,  furnish  a  great  part  of  their  daily  recreation ;  to  which 
they  add  a  still  more  refined  one,  improvisatory  poefay.  In  all  the  societies  of  Italy,  there 
Are  bards  who  are  ready  to  recite  a  crowd  of  verses,  upon  any  subject  proposed,  on  the  spot ; 
and  many  have  been  celebrated  as  of  great  excellence.  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that 
iny  of  the  productions  of  these  improvisatori  have  obtained  the  notice  of  the  world  in  gene 
al;  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  rather  a  process  for  the  display  of  quickness  of  nncy. 
tliar  one  by  which  works  of  superior  merit  can  be  produced. 

The  mansions  of  Italy  are  celebrated  for  the  splendour  and  art  displayed  both  in  their  form 
and  interior  decoration.  Those  built  by  the  nobility  in  Rome,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice, 
are  usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  palaces ;  and  their  classic  ^exterior,  spacious  apart- 
ments, and  the  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  with  which  they  are  adorned,  render  them 

often  more  interesting  to  the  spectator  than  those 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps.  They 
are  mamtained,  however,  rather  for  show  than  use ; 
all  the  finest  apartntents  being  employed  as  galle- 
ries of  exhibition,  while  those  in  which  the  ramiiy 
reside  are  of  small  dimension,  in  the  upper  stories, 
and  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  which,  to 
an  English  gentleman,  appear  indispensable :  in 
short,  to  him  they  appear  little  better  than  ganets. 
The  taste  for  architectural  beauty  descends  even 
to  the  lower  ranks.  The  houses  of  the  little  farm- 
ers in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy  are  adorned  with 
pcHticoes  and  colonnades,  and  often  display  a  classic  aspect  (,%'.  851.). 

The  dress  of  the  Italians  does  not  seem  to  have  any  features  peculiar  or  strictly  national. 
Among  the  upper  ranks,  French  &^ions  prevail ;  many  of  those  in  the  country,  and  especi- 
ally of  the  hilly  districts,  display  a  picturesque  variety,  which,  being  not  unaccompanied 
with  taste,  produces  often  a  very  pleasing  effect  (^g.  352.) 
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In  the  food  of  the  Italians,  who  are  generally  very  temperate,  we  know  not  any  very 
characteristic  article,  except  maccaroni.  In  the  rest  of  Europe  it  has  not  been  generally 
adopted  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  it  is  presented  as  a  delicacy  at  the  tables  of  the  opulent. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 

The  local  divisions  of  Italy  are  more  than  usually  prominent;  for  though  the  country  is 
united  by  name,  by  a  common  language,  and  by  a  strong  national  fueling,  It  has  yet  been  par- 
titioned into  a  number  of  utates,  politically  independent  of  each  other.  The  numerous  little 
republics,  indeed,  which  once  made  so  brilliant  o  figure,  and  disputed  for  supremacy,  have, 
in  the  late  convulsions,  lost  the  feeble  remains  of  their  exirtence,  and  merged  into  the  great 
states.  Italy  is  thus  di/ided  into  five  great  portions:  1.  The  Ecclesiastical  States;  2.  Tus< 
»»ny ;  3.  liombardy,  or  the  Austrian  States ;  4.  The  States  of  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  5.  Naples 
and  Sicily :  to  which  must  be  added  the  smaller  states  of  6.  San  Marino ;  ?.  Modeim ;  8 
Lucca;  9.  Parma:  10.  Moiiaca 
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The  Ecclesiastical  States  have  lost  that  paramount  importance  which  they  once  possessed 
and  dre  the  least  flourishing  and  powerful  of  all  the  divisions  of  Italy.  Nevertheless,  a* 
tiiey  contaid  Rome,  with  all  its  stupendous  monuments,  and  were  the  central  theatre  of  all 
the  ancient  grandeur  of  Italy,  they  still  excite  an  interest  superior- to  that  of  any  other  of 
these  celebrated  regions.  They  form  a  central  band,  extending  entirely  across  the  country 
and  separating  the  north  from  the  soutli  of  Italy.  Since  the  acquisition  of  Ferrara,  theu 
eastern  portion  shoots  a  large  branch  northwards  as  far  as  the  Po.  They  are  thus  in  contaci 
on  one  side  with  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  on  the  other  with  Naples.  The  Apennines  pass 
entirely  through  them,  producing  on  their  bordera  some  of  the  most  beautinil  scenery  ir 
Europe, — the  lake  of  Perugia,  the  &lls  of  Temi,  the  magic  scenes  of  Tivoli  and  FrascatI 
Thetie  mountains  divide  the  states  into  two  unequal  plains,  of  which  the  western  is  the  most 
extensive,  and  contains  the  city  of  Rome ;  but  it  is  in  a  great  measure  waste  and  pestilential. 
The  eastern,  comprising  the  imlognese  and  the  March  of  Aucona,  is  more  fertile  and  better 
cultivated,  but  much  narrower,  bemg  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  mountains  produce  timber,  chestnuts,  fruits,  and  even  silk,  wine,  and  oil,  though  not 
equal  in  quality  to  those  of  the  Florentine  and  Neapolitan  territories.  There  is  very  little 
manufacturing  industry  of  any  description.  The  annats,  contributions,  and  indulgences, 
which  anciently  maintained  the  pontifical  sovereign  in  such  pomp,  have  disappeared  with 
the  decaying  faith  of  the  Catholic  world.  He  maintains  about  6000  or  7000  troops,  which 
are  little  better  than  a  species  of  militia. 

The  population  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  is  nearly  2,600,000.  Principal  towns  :— 
Rome,  150,000;  Bologna,  70,000;  Ancona,  30,000;  Perugia,  30,000;  Ferrara,  24,000;  Ra- 
venna, 16,000 ;  Forli,  16,000 ;  Rimini,  15,000 ;  Pesaro,  14,000 :  Denevento  (in  Naples),  14,000 ; 
Ascoli,  12,000;  Viterbo,  12,000;  Macerata,  12,000;  Urbino,  11,000;  Loretto,  8000;  CiviU 
Vecchia,  7000. 

The  revenue  is  in  a  great  measure  conjectural,  fh)m  the  want  of  any  official  statements. 
M.  Bolbi,  in  a  communication  to  the  Bidletin  Vniversel,  states  it  to  have  amounted,  in  1818, 
to  1,720,0002. ;  of  which  there  was  derived  from  land-tax,  400,000/. ;  from  customs,  300,0002. ; 
monopolies,  100,0002. ;  registera,  &c.  200,0002. ;  lottery,  135,0002.  At  present,  the  same 
writer  estimates  it  only  at  1,237,0002.  burdened  with  a  debt  of  24,700,0002. 

Rome  (Jig.  353.)i8  the  capital  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States.    This  ancient  city,  still  grva* 


Rome. 

in  its  decline,  presents  to  the  reflecting  mind  a  more  interesting  spectacle  than  the  proudeiit 
capitals  of  the  modem  world.  It  holds  enshrined,  as  it  were,  all  the  sublimest  monuments 
of  history  and  antiquity.  Every  spot  is  rendered  sacred  by  awfiil  names  and  heroic  actions. 
The  memory  of  those  who  rose  in  genius  and  glory  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  of  those 
whose  nod  fixed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  seems  to  hover  around  the  "eternal  city." 
Gibbon,  while  he  disclaims  enthusiasm  as  a  part  of  his  character,  admits  that  it  never  lefl 
him  during  the  weeks  which  he  spent  in  wandering  through  the  streets  and  monuments  of 
Rome.  Independent  even  of  these  high  associations,  Rome  contains  the  most  perfect  worku 
in  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  produced  in  the  ages  both  ancient  and  modern,  wh»!n 
those  arts  had  reached  their  proudest  height.  Even  now,  all  who  wish  to  attain  taste  or 
perfect  skill  in  those  refined  and  beautiful  arts,  flock  to  Rome  as  their  school.  To  celebrate 
Rome  as  it  was,  and  as  it  is,  libraries  have  been  written ;  but  we  can  merely  mention  those 
grand  features  which  render  it  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  outlines  of  ancient  Rome,  and  its  relation  to  the  modem  citv,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 
Foreyth  distinguishes  three  cities  called  Rome ;  that  which  the  Gauls  destroyed,  that  which 
Nero  burned,  and  that  which  Nero  rebuilt  The  walls  begnn  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  com- 
pleted  by  Aurelian,  present  specimens  of  all  the  successive  forms  of  constmction  which 
irevailed  in  Rcxne.    The  modem  city  is  still  enclosed  by  them ;  but  it  covers  only  a  portion 
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of  tho  vRBt  aito  veupico  by  the  mistren  of  the  world.  It  extends  chiefly  over  the  Campiu 
Martius  and  along  the  Tiber,  forming  a  curve  round  the  base  of  the  Capitol.  The  spectator 
must  turn  to  the  other  side  of  that  hill  before  he  is  met  bv  the  genius  of  ancient  Rome. 
There,  scattered  in  vast  and  shapeless  massee  over  the  seven  hills,  appear  its  rujns.  They 
stand  in  lonely  majesty,  with  groves  of  flmeral  cypress  waving  over  them.  Its  palaces,  its 
tombs,  its  bhuis,  its  temples  with  their  pointed  ooelisks,  stand  majestic  but  solitary  monu- 
ments amid  the  extensive  waste  of  time  and  desolation.  The  Palatine,  which  originally 
contained  the  whole  city,  which  remained  always  its  chief  and  most  populous  auarter,  and 
is  represented  by  Cicero  as  crowded  with  the  senate,  the  orders,  and  wiUi  all  Italy,  presents 
a  mere  landscape,  with  two  solitary  villas  and  a  convent  The  temples,  palaces,  and  por- 
ticoes lie  in  such  shapeless  heaps,  that  the  utmost  learning  of  the  modern  architect  and 
antiquary  have  been  wasted  in  flruitlesa  attempts  to  discover  their  plan  and  their  site.  Of 
the  imperial  palace  only  some  vaulted  subterraneous  chambers  of  one  wing  remain.  In 
general,  it  may  be  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grand  objects,  the  details  of 
ancient  Runie  have  escaped  the  most  anxious  researches  of  the  learned.  We  cannot  tell  the 
site  of  many  of  the  objects  even  most  &mous  in  antiquity.  We  cannot  say,  "  Here  stood 
the  house  of  Mecenas,  of  Cicero,  of  Horace."  However,  the  Capitol,  the  Forum,  the  hills, 
are  stamped  with  those  characters  of  antiquity  that  cannot  be  mistaken :  "  a  walk  from 
the  Capitol  to  the  Coliseum  comprises  the  history  of  ages."  The  leading  features  in  Rome 
are  the  ancient  edifices ;  the  modem  edifices ;  the  works  of  painting ;  and  the  works  ot 
sculpture. 

Of  the  ancient  edifices,  though  many  letain  only  their  rude  foundations,  and  others  have 
been  so  shattered,  that  their  original  form  cannot  now  be  traced,  enough  yet  remains  to  in 
spire  the  most  solemn  emotions,  and  to  give  a  fiill  idea  of  the  perfection  of  ancient  archi- 
tectural design.  The  monuments  of  Rome  are  divided  by  Forsyth  into  the  works  of  thp 
kings,  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  empire.  The  first  are  of  the  solid  and  rude  Tuscan  order, 
with  large  uncemented  blocks ;  but  only  a  few  detached  specimens  of  them  can  now  be 
traced.  The  works  of  the  republic  were  almost  strictly  limited  to  the  (Ejects  of  utility  and 
power, — aqueducts,  bridges,  roads.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  the  empire,  or  at  least 
until  the  liberties  of  Rome,  undermined  by  the  vast  wealth  of  conquered  kingdoms,  were 
rapidly  falling,  that  the  arts  of  Greece,  admired  and  imitated,  enabled  Rome  to  produce  her 
perfect  specimens  of  architecture.  The  orders  were  Grecian ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
while  the  Doric  and  Ionic  predominate  in  the  original  country,  in  Rome  the  highly  oma- 
oiented  Corinthian,  of  which  the  Composite  is  only  a  variety,  was  employed  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal edifices.  Of  these,  the  Pantheon  and  Co* 
liseum  remain  nearly  entire,  or  with  only  such 
touches  of  ruin  as  render  them  more  awfiil 
and  picturraque.  The  Pantheon  {Jig.  354.),  whose 
portico,  it  is  said,  "  shines  mimitable  on  earth," 
preserves  uninjured  this  feature,  its  graceful  dome 
and  its  pavement,  and  the  rich  flilitm  marble  pil- 
lars that  line  its  walls ;  while  the  deep  tints  of 
Se  only  serve  to  render  it  more  venerable.  Yet 
r.  Eustace  laments  it  as  shorn  of  its  beams  by 
the  disastrous  twilight  of  eighteen  centuries ;  lie 
regrets  its  proud  elevation,  the  statues  that  graced 
its  cornice,  the  bronze  that  blazed  on  its  dome, 
the  silver  that  lined  the  compartments  of  its 
roof  within :  but,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Forsyth  conceives  no  monument  pf  equal  antiquity  to 
be  so  well  preserved ;  which  seems  owing  to  its  fortune  in  having  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church.  The  amphitheatre,  called  the  Coliseum  (Jig.  355.),  that  spacious  structure 

"  Which,  in  iti  public  days,  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held  uncrowded  nationi  in  iu  womb," 

presents  still  the  most  gigantic  monument  of  the  Roman  world.     Fifty  thousana  ;,ieop'ie 

could  find  seats  in  it ;  yet  thiti  huge 
space  was,  it  appears,  sometimes  in- 
sufiicient  for  the  multitudes  who 
thronged  to  witmss  the  cruel  specta- 
cles there  exhibited.  This  edifice,  by 
its  circular  form,  and  the  solidity  of 
its  materials,  was  enabled  to  defy  tho 
effects  of  barbarism ;  but  it  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  hand  of  taste.  The  modern 
nobles,  in  seeking  to  adoTn  Rome  with 
palaces,  usod  the  Coliseum  as  a  quar- 
ry out  of  which  the  materials  mi<fht 
bip  drawn.  The  Famese  palace,  one 
of  its  most  boasted  structures,  is  eo« 
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tirely  built  out  of  it  The  work  of  spoliation  was  arrested  before  it  had  stripped  off  nuwe 
than  half  of  this  august  edifice ;  and  nam  the  fi«quent  repetition  of  its  parts  enough  remains 
tc  enable  the  architect  to  design  a  complete  restoration.  Some  criticisms  have  been  made 
on  its  details ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  magnificent,  and  to  excite  the 
most  solemn  emotions,  of  any  existing  monument  of  antiquity.  Baths  form  another  most 
superb  class  of  Roman  monuments.  Those  of  Caracalla  resemble  the  ruins  of  a  city  rather 
than  of  any  single  structure.  They  afforded,  in  fiict,  every  variety  of  recreation  ;  containing 
temples,  porticoes,  libraries,  and  theatre.  It  is  supposed  that  there  might  be  accommodation 
for  tliree  thousand  persons  to  batlie  at  a  time.  The  numerous  columns,  paintings,  and  statues, 
hare  been  obliterated ;  though,  of  the  latter,  the  Hercules  and  the  Toro  Famese  were  dug 
up  from  beneath.  But  the  walls  and  many  spacious  apartments  remain,  and  the  general 
outline  may  still  be  distinguished.  There  are  traces  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  which  appears 
to  have  extended  over  the  whole.  The  baths  of  Diocletian  are  almost  equally  vast,  but 
show  a  decline  of  the  art ;  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is  now  converted  into  a  convent 
of  Carthusians.  The  baths  of  Titus  are  smaller  than  either ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  in  a  purer  taste,  and  beneath  them  was  found  the  Laocoon,  and  the  finest  remains 
of  ancient  paintmg.    The  column  of  Tnjan  (Jig.  356.)  and  that  of  Antoninus  {fig.  357.) 
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survive  as  magnificent  examples  of  this  description  of  edifice.  They  are  of  the  finest  white 
marble,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  and  decorated  with  a  series  of  sculpture, 
which  winds  in  a  spiral  line  from  the  base  to  the  capital  of  each,  representing  their 
respective  wars  and  triumphs.  That  of  Trajan,  in  particular,  contains  2500  figures;  forming 
a  complete  system  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  a  mine  from  which  all  modem  painters  have 
drawn  materials.  The  two  emperors  have  been  deposed  from  their  lofty  shrines,  and  in 
their  room  have  been  elevated,  with  very  bad  taste,  representations  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
Triumphal  arches  formed  with  the  ancients  a  favourite  mode  of  commemorating  great  actions 
and  signal  achievements.    Of  these,  Rome  still  exliibits  some  splendid  remains.    The  Arch 

of  Constantino  (Jg.  358.)  is  the  loftiest, 
the  noblest  and  in  the  purest  style  d! 
architecture.  That  of  Titus  is  richer,  but 
is  considered  by  Mr.  Forsyth  as  too  much 
crowded  with  sculpture.  Those  of  Severus 
and  Gallienus  are  decidedly  inferior.  The 
tombs  are  lastly  to  be  mentioned,  as  an 
object  on  which  art  and  pomp  were  lavished 
by  the  ancients.  Those  of  Augustus  and 
of  Adrian  are  on  the  most  gigantic  scale, 
resembling  subterraneous  cities.  The  lower 
vaults  of  the  former  are  large  enough  to 
serve  for  a  moderff  amphitheatre ;  but  they 
wore  tombs  on  a  hospitable  system  destined 
to  coniRin  not  himself  and  his  relations  only,  but  his  freedmen  and  all  their  families.  That 
of  Adrian,  reduced  to  half  its  dimensions,  still  forms  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo,  the  spacious 
citadel  of  Rome.    Greater  elegance  appears  in  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius,  a  lofty  pyramid. 
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which  rises  in  lonely  pomp,  lookinf;  upon  a  hundred  humbler  tombs  in  the  nei(;hbouring  gntve, 
and  riiipported  on  either  side  by  the  ancient  walls  of  tlie  city  venerable  in  decay. 

Ot'  tlie  modern  edifices  of  Rome,  those  devoted  to  eccietiiatitical  piirpoeea  are  by  far  thn 
most  conflpiciiouB ;  tor,  though  Venice  and  Genoa  may  compete  in  the  itplendour  of  palaces, 
m  churches  no  other  city  can  be  compared  with  this  metropolis  of  the  Catholic  world.  They 

Erowent  alao  ftpecimens  of  successive  styles  of  architecture ;  many  of  tliem  havinjf  been 
egun  in  the  first  centuries,  and  enlarged  and  embellished  by  a  long  line  of  pontifls,  till  they 
have  become  perfect  treasuries  of  wealth  and  art  Some  of  these  series  were  not  in  the 
very  purest  taste ;  but  as,  even  in  the  dark  ages,  they  were  often  modelled  after  ancient 
structures  which  were  always  present  to  inspire  ideas  of  grandeur,  none  of  them  exhibit 
marks  of  total  degeneracy  and  deformity.  "  He,  tlierefore,"  says  Eustace,  "  who  delights  in 
halls  of  Ml  immense  size  and  exact  proportion,  in  lengthening  colonnades  and  vast  pillars  of 
one  solid  block  of  porphyry,  of  granite,  of  Parian  or  Egyptian  marble;  in  pavements  that 
glow  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  roofs  that  blaze  with  brass  or  gold ;  in  canvas 
warm  as  life  itself,  and  statues  ready  to  start  fVom  the  tombs  on  which  they  recline,  will  range 
round  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  find  in  them  an  inexhaustible  source  uf  instructive  and 
ntional  amusement."  Foremost  among  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  of  the  world,  stands  the 
majestic  firont  and  sublime  dome  of  St  Peter's  (Jig.  850.)    On  its  site  has  always  been  the 


principal  church  of  Rome,  erected  by  Constantine,  and  rendered  aacred  by  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  apostle  from  whom  the  bishops  of  Rome  claimed  their  descent  and  authority. 
After  being  embellished  during  successive  ages,  it  began  to  threaten  its  fall,  when  Nicholas 
V.  and  Julius  II.  conceived  the  project  of  erecting  in  its  stead  a  new  and  nobler  structure. 
It  was  carried  oa  for  a  hundred  years,  by  eighteen  pontiffs,  all  devoting  to  it  a  large  portion 
of  their  treasure,  and  employing  upon  it  the  talents  of  Bramante,  Michael  Angelo,  Bernini, 
and  other  artists,  the  greatest  of  that  most  brilliant  age.  It  is  surprising  with  what  unity 
the  successive  artists  worked  over  each  other's  plans.  The  first,  indeed,  is  liable  to  criti- 
cism ;  but  the  colonnade  and  the  dome  are  perfectly  unrivalled,  and  render  it  the  most  mag« 
niiicent  structure  that  ever  was  reared  by  mortal  hands.  The  Basilica  of  St  Paul's  is  still 
more  ancient,  having  been  built  by  Theodosius,  and  presents  great  vestiges  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence,  consisting  in  painted  walls,  and  long  ranges  tf  marble  and  porphyry  columns. 
Though  several  times  repaired,  it  hos  still,  however,  a  forlorn,  unfinished,  and  almost  ruin- 
ous appearance;  presenting  the  aspect  of  a  desolate  and  melancholy  monument.  The  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran  claims  a  still  higher  dignity ;  being,  in  preference  to  St  Peter's,  the 
regular  cathedral  church  of  Rome ;  on  which  ground  it  assumes  the  lofty  title  of  mother  and 
head  of  the  churches  of  the  city  and  the  world.  It  was,  in  fact,  adorned  with  three  hun- 
dred antique  pillars,  which  would,  it  is  supposed,  have  formed  the  finest  pillared  scenery  in 
existence ;  but,  unhappily,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a  modem  architect  who  seems  to  have 
been  actuated  by  an  antipathy  to  pillars,  and  who  walled  up  a  great  proportion  of  them.  The 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  is  another  church,  of  which  Eustace  doubte  if  any  architectural  exhibi- 
tion surpasses  or  even  equals  it  The  two  magnificent  colonnades,  and  the  canopy  which 
form  its  interior,  constitute  its  prominent  beauties.  Besides  these  four  principal  churches, 
Rome  contains  numerous  others,  distinguished  by  their  antiquity  and  embellishments,  espe- 
cially of  painting  and  scfllpture.  The  other  leading  ornament  of  modem  Rome  consists  in 
its  palacea  A  fondness,  and  almost  a  rage,  for  erecting  magnificent  structures  generally 
possesses  the  Italian  nobles,  and  displays  itself  peculiarly  in  their  town  residences,  which 
are  hence  usuaUy  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  palace.  So  vast  are  those  of  Rome,  that, 
with  their  appendages,  they  cover  more  ground  than  the  modem  habitations.  They  do  not 
in  general  display  the  same  lofty  style  of  architecture  as  the  churches  or  temples.    Their 
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Dlace  in  the  street  does  not  allow  room  for  the  open  gallery  and  Hpaeioua  colonnade ;  and  the 
external  ornaments,  even  of  the  moat  splendid,  consist  chiefly  in  pilastrrs.  Their  chief 
ittraction  is  in  the  spacious  courts  and  porticoes  within,  the  vast  halls  anu  v  apartments, 
with  the  pillars,  the  marbles,  the  statues,  and  the  paintini^  that  furnish  a  xlom  them  in 
such  profusion.  Indeed,  they  are  maintained  in  a  (freat  measure  as  ffalleries  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  These  superb  mansions  are  now  in  a  state  of  decay :  two  of  the  most  splendid, 
the  Farnese  and  the  Medici,  belong  to  foreign  princes,  and  are  left  under  the  care  of  stew 
ards ;  while  many  of  the  great  nobles,  siinering  under  the  hardships  of  the  times,  can  no 
longer  support  the  expense  of  keeping  these  vast  mansions  in  repair,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  dispose  of  some  of  their  most  valuable  contents.  The  Barberini  palace,  erected  by  the 
cardinal  of  that  name,  with  a  noble  library,  opened  on  certain  days  to  the  public,  contains 
many  statues  and  pictures.  The  Farnese  palace  is  considered  the  first  in  Rome  for  its  archi- 
tectural beauties,  plundered,  however,  from  the  Coliseum :  on  its  walls  are  painted  the  Gal* 
lery  of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  the  Galatea  of  Raphael ;  but  its  Torso  and  Hercules  have  been 
carried  away  to  Naples.  The  Colonna,  illustrious  for  the  heroism  and  virtues  of  the  fkmily 
whose  name  it  bears,  is  distinguished  also  by  a  gallery,  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  Europe, 
adorned  with  Ck>rinthian  pillars  and  ffiallo  antieo ;  but  the  paintings  of  Claude,  which 
formed  its  chief  ornament,  have  been  sacrificed  amid  the  late  distresses.  The  swne  Ate  has 
befallen  the  Claudes  of  Altieri.  The  Borghese  has  been  celebrated  for  its  profiision  of  works 
of  art,  particularly  in  sculpture;  but  these  last,  having  been  purchased  by  the  Bourbons, 
remain  at  Paris.  The  Giustiniani,  built  on  the  site  of  Nero's  baths,  contains  a  vast  profb 
sion  of  statues  dug  up  from  beneath  them.  The  Corsini  is  noted  by  its  vast  extent,  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  Christina  queen  of  Sweden,  and  by  its  library,  said  to  have  amounted 
to  400,000  volumes.  The  Doria  has  a  magnificent  gallery,  with  many  paintings  by  the  first 
masters ;  the  Rospigliosi  has  the  Aurora  of  Guide  painted  in  firesco  on  its  walls ;  and  the 
Spada  has  the  colossal  statue  of  Pompey.  The  pontifical  palaces,  however,  eclipse  them  all. 
The  Vatican  is  pre-eminent,  not  by  its  external  structure,  which  is  simple,  and  not  very 
uniform,  but  by  its  vast  extent,  being  1200  feet  by  1000 ;  by  the  number  of  its  apartments, 
which  have  Iteen  estimated  at  11,000;  and,  much  more  than  all,  by  its  contents,  which  are 
more  precious  and  interesting  than  those  of  any  other  palace  or  edifice  in  existence.  It  con- 
tains  the  most  valuable  library  in  Europe,  the  finest  works  of  Raphael  and  Michael  AngeH 
and  a  vast  collection  of  ancient  ^ulpture,  including  several  of  its  choicest  specimens.  The 
thundersof  the  Vatican  have  ceased  to  agitate  Europe,  and  this  palace  is  now  prized  only  as 
the'great  school  of  the  peaceful  and  elegant  arts.  The  summer  palace  on  Monte  Cavalla 
the  ancient  Quirinal,  is  very  extensive,  but  of  simple  structure,  and  has  spacious  and  fine 
gardens.  The  Lateran  is  an  elegant  but  smaller  edifice,  only  used  when  service  is  to  be 
performed  in  the  neighbouring  church. 

The  works  of  pamting  and  sculpture  with  which  Rome  is  adorned,  excel,  as  already 
observed,  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  The  Roman  school  surpasses  any  in  modem 
times  in  force  and  expression,  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  art 
but,  besides  the  works  of  Raphael,  its  leader,  and  of  his  disciples,  the  munificence  of  the 
pontiffs  enabled  them  to  attract  the  great  masters  firom  other  cities  of  Italy.  Michael  An- 
gelo,  though  a  Florentine,  executed  scarcely  any  of  his  works  at  Florence;  his  Last  Judg- 
ment, his  Creation,  his  Prophets,  are  all  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican.  Of  the  schoo 
of  Bologna,  the  Farnese  Gallery  by  Annibal  Caracci,  the  St.  Jerome  of  Domenichino,  the 
Aurora  and  Magdalen  of  Guide,  rank  as  the  best  works  of  those  respective  artists.  The 
series  of  Raphael's  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  the  grandest  in  the  world ;  for  his 
Cartoons,  preserved  at  Hampton  Court,  though  equal  in  design,  are  comparatively  unfinished. 
The  choicest  works  of  ancient  sculpture  having  been  employed  to  adorn  the  Roman  temples 
and  palaces,  were  dug  up  from  beneath  them  to  adorn  the  modem  city :  these,  however 
being  all  moveable,  suffered  still  more  than  the  paintings  by  the  French  system  of  spoliation 
and  all  those  which  were  of  any  value  were  carried  away,  that  the  Louvre  might  be  made 
the  centre  of  art  Even  in  the  course  of  the  restoration,  several  liave  been  withdrawn.  The 
Borghese  collection,  with  its  Hermaphrodite  and  Gladiator,  V^moin,  as  already  stated,  at 
Paris ;  the  Venus  has  been  taken  to  Florence,  and  the  HercutsB  to  Naples.  Rome,  how- 
ever, retains  the  Laocoon,  the  Gladiator,  and  a  profiision  of  other  works,  still  much  superior 
to  those  found  in  any  other  city. 

Modem  Rome,  taken  altogether,  and  independent  of  the  many  single  majestic  objects, 
cannot  be  called  a  fine  city.  The  streets  are  narrower  than  those  of  !u>ndon,  though  wide 
than  those  of  Paris,  and  are  covered  with  a  reticular  pavement,  well  suited  for  carriages,  bu 
annoying  to  the  foot  passenger.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone  plastered  with  a  species  of 
stucco,  which  is  extremely  durable,  yet  can  never  convey  to  our  minds  the  same  ideas  oi 
richness  and  solidity.  But  the  heaviest  charge  bmnght  against  Rome  is  its  excessive  dirt, 
n  which  it  may  vie  with  Lisbon  itnelf.  Filth  is  accumulated  even  in  presence  of  the  most 
Tiajestic  piles,  to  such  an  extent  as  renders  them  unapproachable  to  a  nation  so  punctilious 
n  this  particular  as  the  English.  The  whole  pavement  around  the  Pantheon  is  revolting  ta 
^very  sense,  sprinkled  with  blood  and  filth,  entrails  of  pigs,  or  piles  of  stale  fish.    Few  vss* 
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•itroH  remain  of  the  144  cloacn,  which  were  m>  laluUry  to  the  ancient  city.  The  Roman 
Fnrum,  which  ORpncially  recalls  mich  iiiyh  aatociationii,  and  ia  adorned  with  the  moMt  m&- 
joHtic  ruins,  bein^  now  converted  into  a  cow-market,  makes  a  protbae  display  of  every 
(lodcription  of  filth.  The  population,  however,  has  increaaed,  in  consequence  of  the  retort 
of  Ntran^nnt,  and  is  suppotted  to  be  nearly  15(),0U0. 

The  villas  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  form  an  additional  ornament  to  the  city,  especially  the 
oxtonsi ve  jrnnlenn  which  surround  them.  The  ffardens  of  Lucullus,  of  Mncenas,  of  Sallust, 
wore  pociiliarly  spacious  and  inu^niticent ;  and  those  of  the  modern  palaces,  though  on  a 
scnio  losH  vBHt,  partnko  of  the  same  character.  Hevoral  command  extensive  views  over 
Rome,  anciently  adorned  with  those  stupendous  edifices  which  were  the  wonder  of  the  world, 

but  now,  perhaps,  more  intereHting 
"W  when  the  same  edifices  are  lyinff 

on  the  d^tKind,  and  overflown  with 
cypress.  No  spot  coinmandH  so  fine 
a  view  over  these  awful  and  immor- 
tal remains  as  the  Farnese  f^ardena 
on  the  Palatine  Mount.  Of  thcoe 
villas,  the  Villa  Borghose  (Jff.  860.) 
is  the  finest  and  most  ornamented, 
and  its  walks,  which,  however,  are 
too  much  in  the  old  formal  Htyle, 
are  open  for  tlio  recreation  of  the 
v.ii.  u..rih«e.  public.    The  Villa  Ludovisi  con- 

tains the  Aurora  of  Gucrcino;  and  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  has  the  re:>.  csentation  of  a  Mar- 
riage, which  is  viewed  at)  the  finest  relic  of  ancient  paintinfir. 

The  mure  distant  environs  of  Rome  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  >  bat  wide  campaffna 
or  plain,  which  its  pcBtilential  air  has  devoted  to  almost  *otal  desrlatlon.  In  approachin<f, 
however,  to  the  branches  of  the  Apennine,  a  singular  variety  of  pictiuisque  scenery  begins 
to  open.  Gentle  hills,  with  little  lakes  embosomed  in  them,  and  swelling  into  bold  and  lolly 
mountains,  crowned  with  extensive  forests ;  cascades  dashing  down  their  steeps,  and  smiling 
plains  intervening; — these,  with  brilliant  skies  and  balmy  airs,  are  common  to  this  region 
with  many  others;  but  it  derives  peculiar  interest  from  the  edifices,  noble  in  ruin,  which 
Mlorn  the  brow  of  almost  every  hill,  and  from  the  recoflection  of  the  many  illustrious 
ancients  who  in  these  shades  wooed  the  Muses,  and  sought  recreation  fVom  the  toils  of  war 
and  of  empire.  These  features  render  this  the  peculiar  region  of  the  grand  landocape,  the 
scenes  in  which  Pousbin  and  Claude  found  the  materials  of  their  sublime  cuinpositions.  An 
in;,'(3nious  lady  observes,  that  when  she  viewed  these  .nAigland,  she  only  exclaimed,  "How 
grand !"  but  after  seeing  Italy,  she  added,  "  How  natural  r  Tivoli,  (Jifr.  361.)  the  ancient 
Tibur,  the  residence  of  Mojcenas,  and  Horace's  favourite  haunt,  ia  celebrated  over  all 
Italy  tor  its  natural  beauties.  They  consist  chiefly  in  the  windings  and  falls  of  the  Anio,  now 
Teverone,  particularly  the  great  fall,  whose  summit  is.  crowned  by  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  a 
small  edifice,  but  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  finely  propor- 
tioned, which  has  been  trannmitted  from  antiquity.  The 
river  pouring  down  in  two  broad  sheets,  the  rocks  fringed 
with  shrubs,  and  crowned  with  forests,  and  with  this 
beautiful  ruin,  produce  a  combination  scarcely  to  be 
equalled.    The  temple  stands,  not  very  appropriately,  in 


Tivoli. 


Caicade  at  Tivoli. 


the  court-yard  of  the  inn,  and  the  late  Lord  Bristol  had  made  irrangements  for  purchasing 
and  conveying  it  to  England,  when  the  Roman  government  prohibited  tlit;  removal.  The 
range  of  smaller  falls,  (fig.  362.)  called  Cascatelle  are  equally  beauiiful,  and  adorned  with  the 
ruins  of  Mcecenas's  villa,  which  still  presents  traces  of  its  former  masrnificence.  The  cmintry 
round  Tivoli  is  as  fertile  as  boniitifui,  asid  still  suppcirls  in  the  lovvri  a  population  of  al)out  10,000 
souls.  Ttierc  uro  sovoral  fine  villas  round  it;  but  the  Italiiuis  in  general  have  little  taste  for 
.  rural  scenery   Horace's  villa  stands  higher  up  the  river,  amid  the  recesses  of  Mount  Lucretilia^ 
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which  Mr.  EuBtace  considen  m  boautiftil  a  combination  of  graven,  rocn,  hilli,  flocks  and 
lionb,  an  Arcruliu  itsolf  could  Hcnrcoiy  rival.  Only  part  of  a  wall  and  aomo  nioaaic  pave- 
ment indicato  tho  apot.  In  a  ditfurent  direction  in  Fraacati,  on  a  hill  near  which  Cicero  hud 
erected  that  beaiititul  villa,  which  was  boasted  aa  one  of  tho  eyoa  of  Italy :  it  commanded  a 
nnl)lo  view  of  the  plain  of  Ilomo,  with  tho  conapicuoua  and  inajeatic  feature  of  the  Albaii 
Mount  rixinff  behind.  Not  a  veHti|;re  remains,  except  aome  pillani,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  iidorn  a  monaatery  built  on  ita  aito.  The  niina  of  Tuaculum  appear  scattered  in 
ioii(;  lincH  of  wall,  and  of  ahattored  arches  intermingfled  with  shrubs  and  buahea  over  tho 
summit  and  aloiiff  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  on  tho  lower  declivity  of  which  atanda  the 
modern  town  of  Frascati.  In  thia  vicinity  is  the  Lake  of  Albano,  with  waters  clear  as  crya- 
tal,  finely  Hurroimded  with  steep  and  richly  wooded  banks,  and  adorned  by  the  noble  editice 
of  CaHlul  Gnmlolfo.  Farther  on  is  a  solemn  scene,  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  anciently  Nemus  Di- 
anie,  from  tito  ((rove  sacred  to  that  ^(xldcsa:  it  is  small,  seated  in  a  deep  hollow  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  it  partly  fills;  the  banks  are  not  only  wooded,  but  highly  cultivated.  In  the 
centre  of  this  lake,  Trujan  had  moored  a  floating  palace  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  of  which  some 
fragmentii  were  dug  up  in  tho  sixtconth  century.  We  may  also  class  with  Roman  pic- 
turenque  scenery,  though  at  a  greater  distance,  the  fall  of  Terni  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Apennines.  Here,  as  jfonerally  in  Apenninc  scenery,  the  bold  and  grand  are  finely  com- 
bined with  the  soft  and  tho  beautiful ;  the  steep  and  rugged  rocks  being  mixed  with  the  ver- 
dure of  the  ncacia,  the  laburnum,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Nar,  with  the  neighbouring  one  of  Clitumnus,  presents  the  Apennine  in  its  mildest  form, 
adorned  with  rich  vegetation  and  beauty.  Tho  ruins  of  the  ancient  colony  of  Nami  stand 
most  romantically  bosomed  in  groves  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  and  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  some  fragments  of  the  proud  arches  thrown  over  it  by  Augustus. 

Bologna  is  by  much  the  most  important  city  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State  east  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  is  one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  venerable  places  in  Italy :  its  university,  once  said 
to  have  contained  10,000  students,  and  its  school  of  painting,  scarcely  second  to  those  of 
Rome  and  Venice,  have  raised  it  to  distinction  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  art.  After  passing 
in  its  republican  state  through  many  turbulent  revolutions,  it  voluntarily,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  united  itself  to  the  Roman  state ;  stipulating,  however,  for  the  preservation  of 
many  of  its  privileges.  It  had  still  a  senate  of  forty  hereditary  nobles,  presided  by  a  goi>- 
faloniere,  besides  a  popular  body,  which  superintended  matters  of  revenue  and  police.  A 
republican  spirit,  however,  always  prevailed  in  Bologna ;  and  in  1796,  it  gave  to  the  French 
army  a  welcome,  which  met  with  the  usual  return ;  the  city  being  deprived  of  all  its  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  assimilated  to  the  despotic  sway  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  Pope,  in  1815,  was  reinstated  in  possession  of  it  by  the  arms  of  the  Allies ;  but,  to  the 
just  discontent  of  the  city,  he  declined  restoring  any  of  its  privileges,  and  continued  the 
same  absolute  sway  which  had  been  established  by  Napoleon.  However,  though  oppressed 
and  fallen,  it  retains  still  many  features  of  the  learned  and  opulent  Bologna  of  the  middle 
ages.  Its  territory  forms  a  continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  Lombardy  reaching  to  the 
Apennines ;  and  it  is  as  laboriously  cultivated,  and  the  peasantry  are  apparently  in  a  more 
joyous  and  happy  condition.  The  city  is  well  built,  witli  long  lines  of  arches  and  columns, 
aftbrding  beneath,  a  paved  walk  to  foot  passengers ;  an  accommodation  rare  in  Italy,  and  an 
object  of  envy.  The  principal  church  is  that  of  St.  Petronius,  a  spacious,  though  not  a 
beautiful,  Gothic  edifice.  That  of  St.  Dominic  is  celebrated  for  its  shrine,  which  occupied 
the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Nicolo ;  and  for  a  collection  of  pictures,  which  have  since, 
however,  been  transferred  to  the  Institute.  There  is  also  a  highly  ornamented  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virprin,  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  palaces  are  spacious,  and 
distinguished  both  for  their  architectural  beauty  and  the  works  of  art  which  they  contain ; 
but  those  of  the  Zampieri,  the  richest  of  all,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Brera  collection 
at  Milan.  The  university  does  not  at  present  number  more  than  500  students ;  yet  its  pro- 
fessors are  still  eminent,  and  most  of  the  science  which  still  exists  in  Italy  centres  at  Bo- 
logna. But  the  great  modem  boast  of  this  city  is  the  Institute,  formed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  two  of  its  noble  citizens.  Count  Marsigli,  a  general 
in  the  imperial  service,  and  Count  Manfredi.  At  their  instance,  the  city  purchased  the 
palace  Cellesi,  one  of  the  most  spacious  in  Bologna,  in  which  are  now  accommodated  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  founded  by  Manfredi,  which  has  brilliantly  maintained  its  reputation ; 
a  library  of  1.50,000  volumes ;  various  scientific  collections ;  and  a  gallery  of  paintings,  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  cliiirchps,  arc  seen  numerous  specimens  of  the  great  Bolognese 
mnstera;  the  tiiron  Caraccis,  Guide,  Domcnichino,  and  Albano.  Here  instructions  are  also 
given  to  young  artists. 

Ferrara,  the  celebrated  sent  of  tho  princes  of  Este,  who  made  themselves  so  prominent  as 
the  patrons  and  persecutors  of  tho  Icnrned.  is  larpe,  dark,  and  antiriue.  "The  long  and  spa- 
cious streets,  silent,  solitary,  and  grass-grown,  give  it  the  solemn  air  of  a  deserted  city." 
'J'ho  castle  of  the  duke,  that  grand  theatre  of  feudal  pomp,  is  a  vast  structure,  with  lofty 
towors,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Ferrara  has  many 
spots  wnich  recall  interesting  but  painful  recollections :  the  cell  of  the  hospital  of  St  Anne. 
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in  which  Timo  wu  m  barbannialy  imroured  i  th«  dunffeont  in  which  levenl  Totariea  of  th« 
Rctbrnwtion  pnriahoti ;  the  tomb  of  tlie  oppriowMl  ariuinjurtNl  Arioito. 

Oltiur  cuiisiilerablu  and  intorostitiK  citu!M  diittinf(ni«h  thi«  cuaitt.  Ancona,  the  principal 
naval  utation  of  the  iiomana  on  Uio  Mediturraneun,  rotaina  ita  admimble  port,  capable  of 
•ccoinnuMiatin^  coinmoroe  of  any  ••xtent,  and  in  fact  carryini;  on  moat  (<f  the  littio  which 
bulonya  to  the  patrimony  of  Ht.  Potcr.  Tho  inaffniticent  mole  erertctl  by  Trajan  to  cover 
tlio  port  atill  reniaina,  and  ia  cotuiiderod  tho  Hneitt  work  of  the  kiiwl  extant.  Kimini  ia  a 
place  of  hiffh  hiatorical  meinorv.  It  waa  comiiiored  by  DeliaariuM,  an«l  in  the  middle  iiffea 
waa  one  of  the  chief  atationa  oi  the  predatory  bamla.  Thn  city  ia  atill  ataiHlintf.  Conuot* 
tiori,  with  ita  caatio,  converted  into  a  Roman  barrack,  proaenta  atill  a  romantic  aapect. 
Funo,  the  acene  of  Aadrubara  defeat,  Pcaitro,aml  Smiffaiflia,  are  a((reeablo  country  towna, 
rendered  ifiiy  by  the  reaidenco  of  nutnoroua  noblea.  [lliivtmna,  once  tho  residence  of  the 
Roman  exarclia,  even  in  ita  fallen  Mtalc,  containa  many  remarkable  edificea.  Ita  port,  in 
which  tho  (leeta  of  Pompoy  and  Au((uattia  wintore<i,  is  now  entirely  fllled  up.]  Lorotto  haa 
luii^  excited  tho  admiration,  and  been  the  roaort  of  the  whole  Catholic  world,  from  a  loffond 
reckonoti  among  the  aureat  in  the  Roman  calendar.  The  houae  of  the  Saviuur'a  nativity, 
atler  Paleatine  fell  into  the  handa  of  Uie  infldela,  waa,  it  aeema,  carried  miraculously  through 
the  air  by  angela,  and  eatabliithed  in  thia  favourite  city ;  princea,  prelatea,  and  princely 
dainea,  undiaturbecl  by  any  proline  doubt,  flocked  ftom  every  part  of  Europe  to  contemplate 
and  pay  their  adoration  to  so  holy  an  object ;  the  sacriaty  Mras  heaped  with  treaaurea ;  the 
mean  hovel  waa  oncaaed  in  tculptured  marble,  and  the  black  wooaon  Madonna  was  looded 
witli  |;old  and  jewels.  Her  crown  of  diamonds,  however,  and  all  her  accumulated  troatiurea, 
were  plundered  by  the  impious  hands  of  the  French  republicans,  and  appropriated  to  the 
military  chest.  Hh^  waa  reinstated  atler  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  Pope  and  the 
kinf;  of  France  gttve  her  a  new  velvet  )?own,  and  a  considerable  number  of  diamonds.  Lo 
retto  ia  no  loiijB^r  enriche<l  by  pil^friins,  moat  of  those  who  now  resort  thither  beg  their  way 
and  must  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  church.  A  pretty  brisk  trade  is,  however 
driven  in  beads,  roaariea,  crucifixes,  and  relica.  The  town  ia  otherwise  poor,  and  awarmiug 
with  begghn. 

SvMKOT.  2. — Republic  of  San  Marino. 

We  must  not  quit  the  papal  territory,  without  noticinfr  what  haa  been  called  the  fireest 
and  moat  virtuous  of  all  commonwealths,  that  formed  on  the  insulated  rock  of  San  Marina 
Founded  by  a  man  of  low  rank,  and  havinf;^  become  a  refuge  for  thoee  who  sought  p«^ce 
amid  the  turbulence  of  the  feudal  ages,  it  has  remained  inviolate  for  thirteen  centurion, 
either  respected  or  overlooked  by  the  proudest  and  moat  mighty  oppressors  of  Italy.  It  hoe 
atill  "  Liberty"  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  ita  little  capitol,  and  exemplifies,  in  the  virtue,  8im« 
plicity,  and  happiness  of  its  people,  the  powerful  influence  of  fVee  institutions.  [The  go- 
vernment ia  veated  in  60  senators,  20  patricians,  20  burgesaes,  and  20  peasants,  chosen  for 
life,  and  two  gonfalonien  chosen  for  three  months.  The  arringo  or  general  assembly 
of  citizens  ia  held  once  every  six  months.  The  revenue  of  the  state  amounts  to  #15,000 ; 
the  army  conaiata  of  60  men.  The  population  of  the  capital  ia  about  6000 ;  four  village* 
constitute  the  reat  of  the  territory  of  the  republic. — ^Am.  En.] 

SuiMicr.  3. — Tuicany. 

The  duchv  of  Tuscany  ranks  next  to  the  Roman  states  as  the  theatre  of  great  historical 
events,  and  has  surpassed  Rome  itaelf  as  the  seat  of  modem  learning.  Its  first  glories  even 
preceded  those  of  the  metropolis.  The  Etruscans,  the  earliest  mastere  of  Italy,  were  found 
by  the  Romans  divided  into  ten  powerful,  brave,  and,  in  some  respects,  civilized  common- 
wealths. They  were  vanquished,  however,  and  so  completely  destroyed,  that  the  antiquary 
seeks  in  vain  to  fix  the  site  of  Veii,  Fidenie,  and  of  the  other  large  and  strong  cities,  on 
which  flocks  have  now  fed  for  more  than  2000  years.  Under  Rome,  Etru  ia,  though  held  in 
some  veneration  as  a  seat  of  early  religion  and  learning,  never  reached  any  political  impor* 
tance.  Amid  the  tumult  of  the  middle  a^fes,  however,  there  arose  in  it  a  cluster  of  proud 
republics.  Florence,  Pisa,  Sienna,  Pistoia,  acquired  distinction  for  their  wealth,  their  va- 
lour,  their  lofty  spirit  of  independence,  and  their  zealous  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Under  the  influence  of  freedom,  they  performed  achievements  and  erected  monuments  on  a 
scale  much  beyond  their  narrow  territory  and  limited  population.  By  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions, internal  and  external,  these  states  have  been  stripped  of  all  their  greatness  and  glory, 
and  united,  notwithstanding  their  deadly  hatred  of  each  other,  under  the  sway  of  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  yoke,  however,  has  been  mild,  and,  under  Leopold,  was  sin- 
gularly beneficent  Little,  indeed,  remains  of  the  commerce  and  industry  by  which  Flo 
rence  was  formerly  so  distinguished  ;  but  the  vale  of  the  Amo,  the  plain  of  Pisa,  and  the 
environs  of  Sienna,  are  still  as  highly  cultivated  and  productive  as  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
arts  of  painting  and  architecture  are  fallen  from  their  ancient  eniinenee,  but  the  monumenta 
cf  them  remaiii,  and  are  rendered  more  interesting  by  the  tints  which  time  has  thrown  over 
them.    Tuacany  containa  about  6,760  square  miles :  and  in  1826  hod  1.275,000  inhabitaoUi 
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Principal  f>wn«  — Flor0n<w>  ^0,000;   I«K>iorn,  00,000;  Piw,  90,000;   Sieniu,  1S,000; 

Pral's  KMXK) ,  '  ^^toiii,  l'i,(KNI;  Aroixo,  70(M) ;  Cortona,  4(NM). 
Florence  {jig   3U3.),  which  attained  ao  great  a  name  under  the  humane  and  enliirhtaned 
^^  iway  of  the  Medici,  ia  ■till  a  <•«- 

"**  li((htftil  city.     Its  ■ittiatinn  ia  p«HU- 

liarly  happy,  in  the  vaic  .if  th«*  Arno 

which  formi  one  continued  inter 

^^^^  i,_^„^^...^^^^^_  c''*"*?*  **f  gaidcn  and  grove,  en 

*'i''[]citiji^^^2j^BVP!ll!il!Mfe!r€'^9RE9^1B^  cloMd  by  hnli  and  diatant  moun 

-— ~^^^~''^^^^^"^^^^''  ^*^'*"^^^^^«   taina.    Ili  public  buildin((8  are  tine, 

though  all  mudnrn.  B<Mng  surpaiia- 
ed  by  thoae  of  Rome,  they  no  lonser 
excite  any  peculiar  intoreat  The 
catliedral,  however,  while  Ht  Peter'a 
waa  not  yet  conatructed,  ranked  aa 
the  moat  majestic  edifice  in  Italy ; 
and  the  Ibrm  of  ita  dome  ia  auppoaod  to  have  at  least  suggested  that  of  the  other  more 
majcHlic  one.  The  palaces,  alxo,  with  the  same  character,  nave  a  similar  uniformity;  and 
many  of  them,  erected  during  the  ages  of  dire  and  deadly  feud,  exhibit,  in  their  approaches 
at  least,  an  attention  to  strength  rather  than  to  beauty.  The  Gallery  is  the  chief  pride  of 
Florence,  boUi  as  to  ita  structure  and  contents.  It  haa  twenty  anartmenta  branching  off  fVom 
it,  in  each  of  which  the  productions  of  a  particular  school  or  claaa  of  art  are  exhibited.  In 
ancient  sculpture  thia  collection  has  perhaps  no  rival,  since  it  contains  the  Venus  brought 
fi-otn  the  Medici  palace,  the  group  of  Niobc,  the  Faun,  and  many  other  masterpieces.  The 
paintings  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  complete  history  of  Italian  art,  IVom  the  era  in  which 
it  waa  a  mere  object  of  curiosity  to  that  when  it  waa  aisplayed  in  ita  flill  splendour.  It  com- 
prises also  some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Titian,  Andrea  del  8arto ;  and  ia 
adonicd  with  some  of  those  belonging  to  the  principal  schools  beyond  the  Alps.  The  French, 
having  selected  and  carried  off  sixty-three,  lotl  it  completely  shorn  of  its  ornaments;  but 
thoite  liave  now  all  rcHumed  their  places.  There  are  few  paintings,  but  pretty  numerous 
Kulptures  by  Michael  Angelo,  especially  those  which  adorn  the  tomb  of  the  MeJici. 

Tlic  environs  of  Florence  are  nearly  as  romantic  as  those  of  Rome,  and  not  separated  by 
any  intervening  desert,  but  risinigf  in  its  close  vicinity.  Vallombrosn,  a  grand  and  solemn 
scene,  where  "  Etrurian  shades  high  over-arched  embower,"  has  been  rendered  classical  by 
the  immortal  verse  of  Milton,  who  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  fVom  it  hia  picture  of  Paradise, 
when  he  describes  it — 

"  •hada  ibove  ihsde, 

A  woody  theatre  nf  itatelleit  view." 

Fiesole,  on  an  eminence,  commands  an  enchanting  view  of  Florence  and  the  vale  of  Arno. 
Once  the  rival  of  that  city,  it  ia  now  a  lonely  and  delightful  village,  and  was  the  favourito 
Bp<)t  to  which  the  greatest  men  of  Florence  retired  for  the  enjoyment  of  rural  contemplation. 
Milton  refers  to  the  top  of  Fiesole  as  a  happy  point  for  observing  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  More  remote,  and  approaching  to  the  greatest  neight  of  the  Apennine, 
the  sacred  hermitage  of  Camaldoli  stands  in  a  valley ;  but  on  the  hill  above  are  twenty- 
seven  little  mansions,  each  the  abode  of  one  monk,  who,  detached  from  the  abbey,  spends 
two  years  in  austere  and  lonely  retirement  Fourteen  miles  higher  up,  amid  the  most  soli- 
tary and  savage  recesses  of  the  Apennine,  is  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Lavemia,  containing 
eighty  friars.  It  is  seated  on  a  lofty  rock,  broken  into  numberless  pinnacles,  while  thick 
grovcH,  rising  to  the  summit,  and  nodding  over  the  steeps,  cast  a  rich  and  mellow  ^hade  upon 
the  whole  scene. 

Pisa,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  was  long  one  of  the  proudest  and  most  pros- 
perous of  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy.  Subjected  by  Florence,  after  a  long  contest, 
and  now  involved  in  the  same  common  slavery,  her  wealth  has  disappeared,  and  her  popula- 
tion has  been  reduced  from  100,000  to  20,000.  A  solemn  character  of  fiillnn  grandeur  still 
invests  her.  Her  four  edificeifi,  the  cathedral,  the  baptistery,  the  leaning  tower,  and  the 
Cnmpo  Santo,  form  one  of  the  grandest  existing  ranges  of  architecture,  all  built  of  the  finest 
ninrble.  The  style  is  not  altogether  pure,  being  usually  termed  the  Moresco  Gothic ;  but 
Mr.  Forsyth  is  rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  mere  corruption  of  the  Greek  model,  retaining, 
however,  much  beauty.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  spacious  and  splendid  of  these  edifices ; 
but  the  campanile,  or  belfry,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  a  tower  of  aix  successive  stories 
nf  arches,  supported  by  pillars.  But  its  grand  peculiarity  is,  that  it  has  actually  deviated 
fourteen  feet  from  the  perpendicular,  yet  has  thus  stood  for  300  years,  without  the  slightest 
tendency  tow  inls  a  fall.  The  deviation  appears  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  soft, 
ne.ss  of  the  c  round,  but  it  is  a  ftriking  proof  nf  skilful  and  solid  coiisiruction,  that  this  lofty 
edifice  has  not  only  remained  firm  for  so  long  a  period,  but  does  not  even  now  give  the  least 
menace  of  ruin. 

Sienna,  after  acquiring  a  great  name  among  the  Italian  republics,  sustained  a  fate  similar' 
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to  that  of  Pisa.  It  is  situated  in  a  hilly  and  even  mountainous  country ;  which,  however, 
yields  abundantly  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  in  many  places  grain.  The  Monte  Pulciano  and 
Chianti  grapes  yield  a  wine  superior  to  what  is  usually  round  in  Italy.  The  southern  dis- 
trict, however,  consists  of  maremma,  connected  with  the  great  Roman  one.  The  nobles 
reside  chiefly  in  the  city,  in  the  usual  effeminate  manner,  and  still  retaining  a  remnant  of 
those  deadly  feuds  by  which  their  order  was  formerly  rent.  It  has  some  remains  of  the  once 
extensive  silk  manufactory.  Sienna  had  a  respectable  secondary  school  of  painting,  of 
which  Vanni  and  Peruzzi  were  the  heads ;  but  its  most  remarkable  monument  is  the  pave- 
ment of  its  cathedral,  the  work  of  Micarino  and  other  artists,  who,  by  the  mere  combination 
of  white  and  gray  marble,  hatched  with  mastic,  produced  the  effect  of  the  finest  mosaic. 

Leghorn  is  almost  the  only  modern  and  prosperous  town  in  the  compass  of  tlie  Tuscan 
territory.  When  ceded  by  Genoa  in  1421,  it  was  only  a  petty  village  ;  but  the  able  arrange- 
ments of  the  Medici  raised  it  to  the  rank  it  has  since  held  as  the  first  commercial  city 
of  Italy,  and  the  great  centre  of  Mediterranean  commerce.  It  is  airy  and  well  built,  with 
broad  streets,  fourteen  churches,  one  Armenian  ond  two  Greek  chapels,  anrl  even  a  mag- 
nificent synagogue ;  the  necessary  toleration  of  commerce  overcoming  even  Itali&n  bigotry. 
There  are,  however,  no  edifices  which  excite  any  recollections  of  antiquity,  or  can  compare 
with  those  which  adorn  the  other  cities  of  Italy. 

In  the  rest  of  Tuscany  we  may  remark  Cortona,  the  ancient  capital  of  Etruria,  supposed 
to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of  Italy.  The  antique  walls  still  remain  as  the  substruction  of 
the  modem  ones ;  and  their  vast  uncemented  blocks,  which  have  subsisted  for  ages,  mark  the 
solidity  of  Etruscan  masonry.  Coilona  is  now  reduced  to  4000  inhabitants;  but  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  Tuscan  Society,  which  has  done  much  to  illustrate  the  antiquities  of  Etruria. 
Perugia,  also  an  ancient  Etrurian  state,  is  still  a  clean  pretty  town,  delightfully  situated  on 
the  lake  of  that  name.  Arezzo  is  a  name  rendered  classic  by  the  birth  of  Petrarch,  of  Redi, 
and  of  Pignotti.  Bibbiena  is  a  thriving  little  town,  in  the  centre  of  the  Casertine,  inhabited 
by  an  industrious  peasantry,  who  are  reckoned  to  have  the  best  hogs  and  the  best  chestnuts 
of  all  Italy. 

SuBSECT.  4. — Duchy  of  Luccc 

Lucca,  though  an  Etruscan  city,  is  now  governed  by  a  duke  of  its  own.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  Italian  republics,  which,  amid  the  revolutions  of  800  years,  maintained  its  independence. 
The  Lucchese  reaped  the  benefit  of  this,  in  the  superior  education  and  more  decent  deport- 
ment of  her  nobles ;  in  that  agricultural  industry,  which,  in  a  degree  even  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  rest  of  Italy,  has  converted  a  land  liable  to  inundation,  and  destitute  of  many 
natural  advantages,  into  a  complete  garden.  The  territory,  though  only  forty-three  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth,  two-thirds  of  whicii  consists  of  mountain  and  defile,  reckons 
•  population  of  145,000,  being  334  to  the  square  mile ;  a  density  which  has  no  parallel,  even 
m  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  [On  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Parma,  the 
duke  of  Lucca  will  succeed  to  that  duchy,  and  Lucca  will  be  annexed  to  Tuscany.  The 
capital  is  Lucca,  with  22,000  inhabitants. — Am.  Ed.] 

ScBSECT.  5. — Duchy  of  Parma, 

Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  though  they  have  been  formed  into  a  state  for  tlie  ex- 
empress  of  France,  form  in  reality  a  complete  appendage  of  Lombardy,  and  a  continuation 
of  its  great  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  They  abound  in  the  richest  pastures,  from 
which  is  produced  that  most  celebrated  of  cheeses,  to  which  Parma  gives  its  name.  The 
dukes  of  Parma,  and  especially  the  celebrated  Alexander  Famese,  have  ranked  among  tlie 
first  generals  of  Europe.  The  city  of  Parma,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  is  liirge, 
populous,  airy,  and  clean.  It  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  architectural  features,  except 
the  theatre,  modelled  on  the  ancient  plan,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  in  the  world,  but  now  in 
a  state  of  decay ;  but  Parma  can  boast  a  school  of  painting,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  inte- 
resting that  ever  existed ;  in  which  grace  was  the  predominant  feature.  The  chief  masters 
were  Correggio  and  Parmegiano,  whose  works  in  fresco  adorn  the  walls  and  cupolas  of  tlie 
churches  in  Parma ;  and  the  oil  pictures,  which  the  French  carried  off,  have  now  been 
restored.  Population,  30,000.  Placentia,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  is  also  a  large  and  well- 
built  city;  but  its  celebrated  amphitheatre,  which  surpassed  that  of  Verona,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  in  one  of  the  furious  civil  contests  which  laid  waste  Italy.  The  banks  of  the  Trebbia, 
in  its  vicinity,  have  been  the  scene  of  two  of  the  greatest  battles  recorded  in  history ;  one 
gained  by  Annibal  over  the  consul  Sempronius ;  the  other  by  Suvvarrow  over  Marshal  Mac- 
donald,  which  decided  for  a  time  the  fortunes  of  Italy. 

SiTBSECT.  6. — Duchy  of  Modena. 

Modena  is  a  fine  small  domain,  composed  of  a  rich  plain  at  the  fbot  of  the  Apennines.  It 
is  held  ns  a  fief  of  Austria,  and  by  a  branch  of  that  family,  with  the  title  of  duke.  The  city 
of  Modena,  the  ancient  Mutina,  is  extremely  handsome,  though  without  any  objects  peculiarly 
striking.    It  has  a  population  of  27,000  souls.    It  was  enriched  by  the  umiiy  of  Este  with 
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splendid  collections  of  books  and  paintings ;  but  the  latter  have  been  now  removed,  by  pur 
chase,  to  adorn  the  Dresden  gallery.  The  territory  of  Massa-Carrara,  held  by  the  Aich 
duchess  Maria  Beatrix,  fell,  on  her  death  in  1832,  to  Modena. 

SuDSGCT.  7. — The  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom. 
Austrian  Italy,  or  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  consists  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  on  the  other  by  those  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  has  not  the  classic  sites  and  monuments  of  Rome,  nor  the  brilliant  skies  of 
Naples;  yet  it  would  be  diificult  to  find  on  the  globe  a  territory  of  the  same  extent  equally 
fine.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of  this  vast  plain ;  the  grand,  almost  magic,  landscapes  pre- 
sented by  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  and  the  lakes  which  spread  at  their  feet ;  the 
fine  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  unite  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  regions  of  FJurope. 
It  is  an  aggregate  of  several  portions  that  were  politically  very  distinct.  The  duchies  of 
Milan  and  Mantua  were  always  ruled  by  feudal  sway,  and  under  a  dependence  on  the  Ger 
man  empire ;  but  Venice,  the  greatest  and  mightiest  of  the  republics  which  rose  when 
Europe  began  to  emerge  fcom  the  darkness  of  the  feudal  ages,  continued  long  tbe  equal  and 
rival  of  the  greatest  monarchies.  This  high  pre-eminence  gradually  departed  with  the 
energies  by  which  it  had  been  supported;  and  Venice,  as  a  republic,  was  little  more  than  a 
phantom,  when  the  French  revolutionary  force  first  subverted  it,  and  afterwards  basely,  but 
in  just  reward  of  its  pusillanimity,  delivered  it  over  to  Austria.  Afterwards,  through  the 
ascendency  of  Bonaparte,  the  whole  of  Lombardy  was  absorbed  in  his  kingdom  of  Italy,  of 
which  Milan  was  made  the  capital  seat.  Subsequent  and  well-known  events  reversed  all 
these  arrangements ;  and  this  part  of  Italy  was  restored  entire  to  Austria.  That  power,  in 
1615,  erected  the  whole  into  what  was  called  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  and  granted 
to  it  a  certain  form  of  representative  constitution.  The  members  are  chosen  partly  by  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  partly  by  the  nineteen  royal  cities :  they  form  two  central  congrega- 
tions, meeting  one  at  Milan,  and  the  other  at  Venice.  The  election,  however,  is  limited,  the 
government  choosing  out  of  a  list  of  three  presented  to  it,  and  even  claiming  the  right  of 
expunging  from  the  office  of  elector  such  as  it  deems  unworthy  to  exercise  it.  This  body 
has  the  distribution  of  the  taxes,  and  also  of  the  military  levies  over  the  different  districts ; 
though  the  general  amount  of  both  is  determined,  without  any  reference  to  them,  by  the 
court  of  Vienna.  It  has  the  superintendence  of  public  works,  charitable  establishments,  and 
otiier  local  objects ;  and  may  propose  the  means  of  raising  funds  for  their  support.  These 
privileges,  such  as  they  are,  no  doubt  produce  great  benefits  to  the  country ;  though,  as  the 
congregation  has  not  even  a  negative  voice  in  the  making  of  laws  and  imposing  taxes,  it 
can  fulfil  very  imperfectly  the  representative  functions.  It  is  also  a  subject  of  complaint, 
that  all  offices,  even  judicial,  are  exercised  by  Germans,  a  nation  whom  the  Italian  hates  and 
despises  as  barbarian.  The  state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  other  branches  of  national  in- 
dustry in  Lombardy,  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  describing  those  of  Italy  in  general, 
in  which  it  forms  so  prominent  a  part 

Government  of  Milan.  Population,  2,280,063.  Principal  towns : — Milan,  151,000 ;  Bres- 
cia, 31,000 ;  Cremona,  26,000 ;  Mantua,  25,000;  Pavia,  21,000 ;  Lodi,  18,000;  Como,7600. 
Government  of  Venice :  1,957,229.  Principal  towns : — Venice,  101,000 ;  Verona,  55,000 ; 
Padua,  50,000;  Vicenza,  30,000;  Udina,  18,000;  Treviso,  15,000;  Belluno,  8000;  Rovigo,7000. 
Milan  is  a  noble  city,  which  ranks  almost  as  the  modem  capital  of  Italy.  Its  situation  in 
the  middle  of  a  superlatively  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  Po,  at  a  point  where 
all  the  great  canals  meet,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Germany  by  the  lakes  Maggiore  and 
Como,  render  it  a  sort  of  key  to  the  northern  part  of  this  kingdom.  Its  modern  greatness 
preceded  that  of  most  of  the  other  cities ;  and  under  the  Sforzas  and  Viscontis  it  became 
the  grand  theatre  of  debate  between  France  and  Austria.  Its  greatest  splendour,  however, 
was  attained  under  the  regime  of  France,  when  it  became  the  capital,  first  of  the  Italian 
republic,  and  then  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon  spared  no  expense  in  erecting  edifices 
which  might  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  new  vassals.    The  Duomo,  (./J^.  364.)  begun  in  the 

fifteenth  century,  under  the  Viscontis,  and 
slowly  carried  on  by  successive  benefactions, 
had  been  left  more  than  half  unfinished ;  so 
that  the  French  had  the  greater  part  of  its 
magnificent  front  to  execute.  It  is  the  only 
very  superb  edifice  of  this  description  which 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  present  age.  In 
extent  and  pomp  it  ranks  second  to  St.  Peter's; 
though  the  design  has  been  criticised,  espe 
cially  as  to  tlso  four  hundred  statues  which  are 
ranged  along  the  facade.  It  is  454  feet  long, 
270  wide :  the  height  of  the  cupola  is  2JJ2,  and 
that  of  the  tower  335  feet.  The  French  have 
also  erected  a  very  magnificent  amphitheatre, 
Milan  Cathedral.  completely   on  the  antique  model,  in  whicb 
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from  30,000  to  40,000  spectators  can  be  accommodated.  Chariot  races  and  national  games 
have  been  repeatedly  performed  within  its  precincts,  A  superb  triumphal  arch  was  com* 
menced  on  the  Simplon  road,  in  commemoration  of  the  stupendous  labours  by  which  that 
passage  over  the  Alps  was  formed ;  but  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon  no  further  progress  has 
been  made.  1  he  theatre  Delia  Scala  is  the  only  very  fine  one  in  Italy,  us  it  was  only  in 
Milan,  and  during  the  last  century,  that  the  Italian  drama  acquired  any  degree  of  splendour. 
The  opera  of  this  city  is  accounted  inferior  to  that  of  Nnples ;  but  the  ballet  is  the  finest  in 
Italy,  and  consequently  in  the  world.  A  more  interesting  and  ciassicol  scene  is  presented 
by  the  Brera,  or  palace,  formed  out  of  the  ancient  convent  of  the  Humiliati.  Here  the 
French  deposited  tlie  finest  paintings  which  could  he  procured  bv  purchase  or  otherwise 
fi-om  every  part  of  Italy,  including  those  brilliant  productions  of^  the  Bolognese  schools 
which  had  adorned  the  Zampieri  palace.  The  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  one  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  modem  art,  and  long  the  pride  of  Milan,  is  now  almost  entirely 
faded,  and  scarcely  known  but  by  engravings,  and  by  a  very  fine  copy,  in  mosaic,  made  by 
tlie  fVench.  The  Ambrosian  library,  formed  by  Cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo.  on  the  basis 
of  the  Benedictine  collection,  consists  of  90,000  volumes  and  15,000  manuscripts,  and  is 
well  known  to  the  world  by  the  learned  researches  and  discoveries  of  Angelo  Mai.  Milan 
has  an  infirmary  for  3600  sick,  and  a  foundling  hospital  for  4000  children.  It  covers  a  great 
space  of  ground,  and  has  some  very  spacious  squares ;  but  the  streets  in  general,  like  tiiose 
of  other  old  cities,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  far  from  handsome.  Several  of  Uiose  called 
corsos,  however,  which  form  the  entrance  into  the  city,  have  been  greatly  improved. 
Venice  (fig.  36.5.),  though  now  reduced  to  a  secondary  rank,  compared  with  Milan,  is  a 

^^^^^      more  celebrated  and  still  a  much  more 
365  B^^A      beautiful  city.    This  once  great  repub- 

lic, into  which  flowed  the  commerce 
and  wealth  of  the  East,  which  ruled 
the  Mediterranean,  sacked  the  impe- 
rial city,  and  set  bounds  to  the  Otto- 
man power  at  a  moment  when  it 
seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  all  Eu- 
rope, is  now,  after  a  duration  of  thir- 
teen centuries,  for  ever  extinguished. 
Its  fall  witliout  a  struggle  was,  doubt- 
less, prepared  by  a  decay  of  its  moral 
energies.  The  nobles  who  once  swayed 
the  councils  of  Venice,  and  commanded 
her  fleets,  had  no  longer  any  object  but  to  attend  public  processions,  to  pay  court  to  their 
lady,  to  while  away  the  evening  at  her  casinos,  and  to  heighten  the  gay  license  of  the  car- 
nival. The  people,  enslaved,  had  lost  all  national  spirit.  The  republic,  with  all  its  bright 
series  of  triumphs,  is  now  an  empty  name ;  but  Venice  remains,  however,  next  to  Rome, 
the  finest  of  all  the  Italian  cities.  It  cannot,  indeed,  boast  of  any  classic  monuments,  nor 
are  its  churches  built  in  so  lofty  a  style ;  but  its  palaces,  the  gay  architecture  of  Palladio, 

E resent  a  range  of  the  finest  private  mansions  that  were  ever  erected.  The  effect  is  greatly 
cightened  by  its  situation,  on  seventy  islets  of  the  Adriatic,  partly  on  the  rock,  partly  on 
piles  sunk  into  the  sea,  and  a  marine  channel,  instead  of  a  pavement,  perforating  every 
street.  Scarcely  is  there  room  left  for  a  foot-passenger ;  the  Venetian  is  conveyed  in  the 
gay  gondola  from  palace  to  palace.  Thus  Venice  appears  rising  from  the  waters,  with  its 
numberless  domes  and  towers ;  and,  attended  by  several  smaller  islands,  each  crowned  with 
spires  and  pinnacles,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vast  city  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean.  The  row  of  magnificent  but  decaying  palaces  which  extend  along  the  grand  canal, 
with  their  light  arabesque  balconies  and  casements,  their  marblo  porticoes,  and  peculiar 
chimneys,  present  one  of  the  most  superb  and  singular  scenes  in  the  world.  They  stand  in 
majesty  of  ruin,  and  exhibit  the  most  affecting  combinations  of  former  splendour  and  present 
decay.  The  most  commanding  objects  are  those  round  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  the  most 
magnificent  public  place  in  Italy.  The  church  of  St.  Mark  rivals  in  splendour  any  edifice 
in  that  country,  or  in  Europe.  But  this  pomp  is  gloomy  and  barbaric :  the  five  domes  which 
swell  from  its  roof,  the  crowded  decorations  which  cover  if«  porticoes,  give  it  the  appearance 
of  an  Eastern  pagoda.  Its  mixed  orders,  Greek,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic,  are  beautifully  but 
barbarously  blended,  and  glitter  with  incrustations  of  gold,  gem«,  and  marbles.  The  inte- 
rior is  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Constantinople  and  tlio  East,  the  monuments  of  long  oges 
of  glor'.  The  most  classic  plunder  is  that  of  the  four  bronze  horses  of  Lysippus,  which 
stand  on  the  portico  facing  the  pieizza.  After  remaining  there  six  hundred  years,  they  were 
removed  to  the  Tuileries,  but  are  now  replaced.  The  figure  of  a  lion,  emblematical  of  the 
evangelist  St.  Mark,  stands  on  the  second  arch.  One  side  of  the  square  is  lined  by  tho 
ducal  palace,  a  fabric  of  vast  extent  and  solidity,  built  in  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic  style. 
The  stranger  beholds  with  emotion  the  halls  where  the  senate,  and  the  dreadful  Council  of 
Ten,  formerly  sat ;  and  which,  as  well  as  the  other  apartments,  are  adorned  with  the  fiitest 
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works  of  the  Venetian  painters.  The  Rialto,  a  bold  marble  arch  thrown  over  the  most  n^ag- 
nificent  part  of  the  great  canal,  excites  universal  admiration.  The  arsenal  occupies  an 
island  by  itself,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  spacious,  and  commodious,  wanting  nothing  but 
shipping  and  naval  stores.  The  churches,  the  palaces,  and  the  scuole  or  halls  of  the  dif< 
ferent  corporations,  are  embellished  with  the  finest  paintings,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  of  the 
great  Venetian  juiinters,  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  the  Palmas.  This  school, 
as  is  well  known,  surpassed  all  others  in  colouring,  though  it  did  not  reach  the  grand  design 
and  expression  of  the  Roman.  Venice  is  the  birth-place  of  Canova,  the  greatest  of  modern 
sculptors,  and  contains  some  of  his  works. 

The  Venetian  territory  can  boost  several  renowned  cities.  Padua,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Antenor,  and  to  have  attained  considerable  magnitude  before  the  existence 
of  Rome,  gained  celebrity  in  modem  times  as  a  seat  of  learning.  Its  university  was  only 
rivalled  by  that  of  Bologna,  and  attracted  18,000  students ;  yet,  though  it  has  still  forty-five 
professors,  and  affords  ample  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  the  scholars  were  in  Eustace's 
time  reduced  to  600 ;  and,  according  to  Hassel,  in  1817  Uiey  did  not  exceed  300.  Galileo, 
Vesalius,  and  Morgagni,  were  among  its  professors ;  Livy,  and  the  modern  historian  Davila, 
were  born  there ;  and  Petrarch  is  buried  at  Arqu^,  in  the  vicinity.  The  city  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  the  old,  composed  of  dark  narrow  streets,  and  high  old  palaces ;  and  the  modern, 
adorned  with  the  splendid  architecture  of  Palladio.  The  university,  and  the  church  of  Jus- 
tina,  belong  to  the  latter,  and  are  fine  edifices.  Vicenza,  the  birth-place  of  Palladio,  has 
been  adorned  by  him  with  about  twenty  palaces,  perhaps  the  most  beautiiiil  in  Italy,  besides 
other  public  buildings,  among  which  the  Olympic  Academy,  founded  for  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  deserves  particular  mention.  Verona,  an  ancient  and  still  a  large  city,  the  close 
ally  rather  than  the  subject  of  Venice,  attracts  admiration  by  its  ancient  amphitheatre,  the 
largest  remaining  except  the  Coliseum,  to  which  it  is  inferior  in  size  only.  In  recent  times 
Verona  has  attracted  notice  as  the  seat  of  a  congress,  which  disposed  of  the  fate  of  Italy. 
Brescia  and  Bergamo  are  considerable  towns  in  the  lower  Alpine  districts,  but  more  remark- 
able for  industry  and  manufactures,  of  which  they  still  retain  a  considerable  share,  than  for 
splendour  or  embellishment. 

Among  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  Mantua  takes  the  lead :  it  is  still  large,  and  forma 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Italy.  Pre-eminently  classical  as  the  birth-place  of  Virgil, 
it  made  a  considerable  figure  in  modern  times,  both  as  a  republic  and  under  its  dukes  of  the 
house  of  Gonzaga.  Cremona,  the  birth-place  of  Vida,  is  a  large  and  well-buiit  city,  contain- 
ing many  handsome  edifices.  Pavia  is  the  seat  of  an  ancient  university,  supported  and 
attended  by  600  or  700  students.  It  is  still  better  known  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its 
vicinity  between  the  French  and  Germans,  in  which  Francis  I.  was  totally  defeated  and 
mken  prisoner.  Lodi  is  a  large  fortified  town,  distinguished  as  the  seat  of  one  of  Bona^ 
parte's  most  splendid  victories. 

SuBSECT.  8. — Stales  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
The  Sardinian  States  are  of  a  very  dissimilar  character,  but  united  by  political  circum- 
stances under  one  government.  The  dukes  of  Savoy,  founders  of  the  Sardinian  family, 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  European  history,  especially  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession.  In  return  for  their  services  to  the  cause  of  the  allies,  they  were  recompensed 
with  the  island  of  Sicily.  That  island  was  afterwards,  in  consequence,  it  should  seem,  of  a 
very  bad  bargain,  exchanged  for  Sardinia,  from  which  the  house  assumed  the  royal  title. 
Under  the  domination  of  Napoleon,  the  king  was  expelled  from  all  his  Italian  territories,  and 
owed  to  British  protection  alone  the  preservation  of  Sardinia.  Afler  the  triumph  of  the 
allies,  he  was  not  only  replaced  in  all  his  former  possessions  in  Italy,  but  the  state  of  Genoa, 
instead  of  being  restored  to  its  lost  independence,  was  subjected  to  his  sway.  The  kingdom 
of  Sardinip,  consists,  therefore,  of  four  distinct  parts, — Piedmont,  Genoa,  Savoy,  Sardinia. 

PopulatioD  in  \ias.  Frinclpil  Towm,  with  their  population. 

Bavny 501,165.    Cliainberry,  13,000;  Annecy,  5500 ;  Morienne,  3500. 

Pietlmont,. 591,029.    Turin,  114,000;   AleBsandria,  35,000;   Ast:,  33,000;   Mondovi,  17,000;  Vercelli,  16,000; 
Nice,  25,000;  Coni,  IP.OOO;  Novara,  15,000;  Voghera,  10.000 
Genoa,  80.000 ;  Savona,  10,000;  Novi,  8000. 

Cagliarl,  27,000;  Samari,  19,000. 

4,185,377. 

Piedmont,  or  the  "  foot  of  the  mountains,"  is  the  most  valuable  possession  of  this  crown.  It 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  somewhat  narrowed,  and  more  closely  bounded 
by  the  mightiest  ranges  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines ;  the  .ormer  on  the  north  and  west,  the 
iattor  on  the  south.  The  Po,  running  through  its  centre,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  and  receives  here  all  its  early  tributaries;  which,  being  so  near  their  mountain  sources, 
are  liable  to  sudden  and  terrible  inundations,  distressing  to  the  agriculturist  and  dangerous 
to  the  traveller.  The  chief  prixliicti  is  siik,  which  is  reckoned  superior  to  any  other  in  Italy, 
and  consequently  in  Europe;  and  in  Turin  and  some  other  cities  remains  exist  of  very  exten- 
sive silk  manufactures:  but  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  is  exported  raw.  The  govern- 
ment is  absolute,  but  tolerably  mild ;  and  a  recent  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional  form 
was  speedily  crushed  by  Austrian  interference. 
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Turin  maintains  its  place  among  tlie  beautiful  cities  of  Italy.  Its  situation  is  as  fine  as 
possible,  amid  the  rich  valley  of  the  Po,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  vine-covered  hills; 
while  lofly  mountains,  with  their  summits  clod  in  perpetual  snow,  tower  in  the  distance. 
The  streets  are  long  and  regular,  ornamented  with  lines  of  porticoes,  and  opening  ut  tl)eir 
terminations  to  fine  views  over  the  surrounding  country :  it  is  a  little  city  of  puliices.  The 
ciiurches  and  mansions  are  spacious,  and  of  rich  materials:  but  few  display  that  classic  tiiste 
in  whicli  real  beauty  consists,  and  which  ennobles  the  Roman  and  Venetuin  tiliiictiires ;  tlie 
.asea  of  pure  gold,  the  silver  images,  and  the  crosses  of  ruby,  were  all  converted  by  French 
avidity  into  current  coin.  The  most  striking  edifice  is  the  church  of  the  Jsuper^rn,  built  on 
tlie  steepest  hill  which  crowns  the  city.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  is  a  huge 
brick  edifice,  resembling  a  fortress  rather  than  a  palace.  Turin  has  a  considerable  number 
of  paintings,  not  marking  any  particular  school,  as  none  ever  arose  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
but  chiefly  composed  of  Flemish  and  other  ultramontane  productions.  The  university 
is  very  extensive,  and  contains  important  collections,  among  which  those  of  natural 
history,  natural  philosophy,  medals,  and  antiques,  are  particularly  noticed.  The  library  is 
also  rich  in  curious  works  and  valuable  manuscripts.  The  citadel  of  Turin  forms  a  very 
strong  fortress. 

The  other  cities  of  Piedmont  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  strength,  having  been 
erected  when  this  country  was  a  seat  of  almost  perpetual  war.  The  strongest  is  Alessandria, 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bormida  and  the  Tanaro.  It  is  large  and 
very  strong;  beside  which  the  town  is  the  seat  of  extensive  fairs.  Near  it  is  the  celebrated 
field  of  Marengo.  The  once  strong  fortifications  of  Tortona  have  been  demolished.  Ver- 
celli,  the  former  capital  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  distinguished  by  some  fine  structures, 
is  now  thinly  inhabited  and  dreary.  Novara  is  a  gloomy  antique  fh)ntier  town  towards 
Lombardy.  Coni,.  among  the  Alps,  is  considered  the  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side 
of  France.  Susa,  once  the  capital  of  Piedmont  under  its  marquises,  is  a  retired  pleasant 
little  town,  on  the  immediate  frontier  of  France.  Nice  is  the  capital  of  a  little  country 
scarcely  Italian,  being  beyond  the  Alps.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  built,  it  ia 
agreeable ;  and,  as  the  environs  are  beautiful,  aud  the  air  mild,  it  is  a  frequent  resort  of 
English  invalids. 

The  territory  of  Genoa  is  situated  on  the  sloping  steeps  of  the  Apennine,  where  it  separates 
from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  stretches  eastwards ;  not  seprated  flrom  the  sea  by  a  broad  plain, 
as  in  the  rest  of  its  line,  but  presenting  to  it  narrow  valleys  and  mountain  declivities  facing 
the  south.  These  steep  barriers  are  passable  only  at  a  few  points,  and  the  Bochetta,  a  very 
Bteep  and  lofty  defile,  forms  the  only  practicable  approach  to  Genoa  fi*om  the  interior. 
This  district,  the  country  of  the  ancient  Ligurians,  is  not  favourable  for  the  operations  of  tiie 
plough;  but  olives  in  abundance,  silk,  and  tolerable  wine,  are  advantageously  produced 
from  it. 

Genoa  (Jig,  866.),  sumamed  the  Superb,  the  great  naval  republic  which,  in  the  annals 

of  Italian  wealth,  commerce,  and 
866  splendour,  ranked  only,  and  scarce- 

ly  second  to  Venice,  presents  but 
a  shadow  of  her  former  greatness. 
Her  navigators  were  of  a  pecu- 
liarly bold  and  adventurous  cha- 
racter; and  she  was  tiie  native 
city  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
Her  settlements  in  the  remote 
peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  enabled 
her  to  bring  into  Europe,  by  a  pe- 
culiar and  circuitous  route,  the 
commodities  of  India.  Depressed 
by  a  once  haughty,  and  now  indolent  aristocracy,  and  eclipsed  by  the  rivalry  of  the  north- 
ern nations,  Genoa  had  lost  all  her  principles  of  prosperity,  before  her  independence  was 
crushed  by  the  revolutionary  arms  of  France.  Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  applaud  tlie  con- 
duct of  the  Allies,  in  annexing  her  to  Sardinia,  though  with  permission  to  preserve  her 
senate  and  outward  forms  of  administration.  Genoa  ranks  now  below  Leghorn  as  a  port  • 
yet  her  industry  is  not  wholly  extinguished.  She  still  manufactures  rich  velvets,  damasks, 
and  satins,  to  the  value  of  from  200,000/.  to300,000i. ;  and  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  vestol? 
are  employed  in  exporting  these,  with  the  produce  of  her  own  territory  and  of  Piedmont 
The  wealth  of  the  great  days  of  Genoa  was  as  usual  embodied  in  palaces.  These  are 
arranged  in  one  continuous  line  of  street,  extending  under  three  different  names  through 
the  city,  all  the  rest  of  which  is  a  mere  chaos  of  dark  and  dirty  lanes.  These  palaces  arc 
boasted  as  being,  for  richness  of  materials  and  profuse  ornament,  tlie  most  splendid  in  Italy, 
and  many  of  them  are  every  way  fit  to  be  the  residence  of  the  greatest  monarchs.  They 
have  one  ornament  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  consists  in  fresco,  paintings  on  the  exterioi 
of  the  walls,  many  by  masters  of  some  eminence ;  and,  in  this  fine  climate,  these  remain 
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unimpaired  for  centuries.  The  design,  however,  both  here  and  in  the  churches,  wants  that 
elegance  and  purity  of  taste  by  which  the  structures  of  Venice  have  been  rendered  so  ad- 
mirable. Ornament  and  glare  seem  to  have  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Genoese.  Her 
nobles,  though  all  sunk,  and  many  reduced  to  poverty,  would  spend  their  last  farthing  in 
supporting  the  pomp  of  their  ancient  mansions.  Hence  these  have  now  a  silent  and  desolate 
aspect,  and  have  been  compared  to  the  ruined  monuments  of  an  excavated  city.  They 
are  tilled  with  pictures,  gilding,  arabesques,  frescoes,  dust,  moths,  and  dirt ;  exhibiting  a 
coinbmation  of  ancient  splendour  and  present  decay.  Genoa  has  not  altogether  the  magical 
effect  produced  by  the  long  lines  of  canal  which  intersect  Venice ;  but  her  position, 
occupying  one  side  of  the  spacious  amphitheatre  which  forms  the  harbour,  and  spreading 
hor  streets  and  churches,  and  then  her  suburbs  and  villas  over  a  vast  semicircular  tract 
oi"  crags,  rocks,  and  declivities,  gives  her,  towards  the  sea,  a  highly  magnificent  and 
imposing  aspect  The  city  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  so  closely  bounded  by  rocks, 
that  no  level  spot  is  lefl  on  which  a  carriage  can  drive ;  and  the  neighbouring  villas  can 
'  be  reached  only  in  chairs  carried  by  a  species  of  porters,  endowed  with  singular  agility  and 
alertness. 

Savoy  is  a  province  of  considerable  extent,  which  in  its  surface  and  aspect  is  much  more 
analogous  to  Switzerland  than  to  Italy :  it  consists  of  rugged  rocks,  and  mountains  rising 
into  regions  of  perpetual  snow ;  interspersed,  however,  with  a  number  of  fertile  and  agree- 
able valleys.  Some  of  the  principal  passes  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  are  through  Savoy, 
which  till  lately  was  the  only  one  from  France  or  Switzerland  that  was  passable  for  car- 
riages. The  Little  St.  Bernard,  by  which  Hannibal  is  now  generally  supposed  to  have 
passed,  is  also  situated  in  Savoy.  It  was  much  improved  by  Napoleon.  Many  of  these  rocks, 
composed  of  loose  lunestone  strata,  are  perpetually  crumbling.  In  1248  a  great  part  of 
Mont  Grenier,  near  Chamberry,  fell,  burying  a  village  and  church,  and  overspreading  the 
surface  of  five  parishes,  which  are  still  covered  with  the  fragments  piled  in  small  conical 
hillocks.  Mont  Blanc,  the  lofliest  mountain  in  Europe,  is  within  the  limits  of  Savoy  ;  but 
as  it  is  approached  by  way  of  Geneva,  and  forms  part  of  the  most  elevated  range  of  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  we  prefer  including  it  in  the  description  of  that  country.  The  Savoy- 
ards  are  brave,  industrious,  poor,  more  social  than  the  Swiss,  though  less  noted  for  cleanli- 
ness. The  towns  in  this  elevated  district  are  agreeable  and  rural,  situated  in  its  most  fertile 
and  open  plains,  but  do  not  attain  to  much  magnitude  or  importance.  Chamberry,  on  the 
high  road  into  Italy,  is  an  old  town,  somewhat  gloomy,  but  not  ugly,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
variegated  and  beautiful  country.  Moutiers,  capital  of  the  high  district  of  Tarentaise,  and 
Annecy,  at  the  extremity  of  a  picturesque  lake  of  the  same  name,  are  pleasantly  situated, 
though  not  well  built  places. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  kingdom,  though  pos- 
sessed of  advantages  which  should  render  it  very  much  the  reverse :  few  regions  exceed  it 
in  natural  fertility ;  the  surface  is  finely  variegated  with  gentle  hills,  which  only  along  the 
western  coast  assume  the  character  of  mountains.  Grain,  notwithstanding  the  most  wretclii'd 
cultivation,  affords  a  surplus  for  export.  The  wines  are  reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Spsiin, 
and  the  olives  to  those  of  Genoa  and  Provence.  The  salt-works  and  the  tunny  fishery  are 
very  important  objects ;  and  the  situation  of  Sardinia,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  a  number  of  fine  harbours,  might  afford  the  opportunity  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Yet  the  population  is  in  the  most  uncultivated  and  savage  state,  perhaps,  of  any  in  Europe. 
The  peasantry  in  the  interior  are  clothed,  in  a  great  measure,  in  shaggy  goat  or  sheep  skins 
they  subsist  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  and  by  hunting ;  and  go  constantly  armed, 
for  their  own  defence,  against  the  numerous  and  desperate  banditti,  by  whom  the  mountains 
are  infested.  The  Sardinian  government  appears  really  to  have  made  very  extraordinary 
exertions  for  this  its  rude  appanage.  The  want  of  roads,  and  the  extensive  commons,  wore 
considered  the  two  chief  causes  which  perpetuated  its  evils.  A  plan  was,  therefore,  traced 
to  form  one  §[reat  road  across  the  kingdom  from  north  to  south,  between  the  two  leading 
points  of  Cagliari  and  Sassari,  from  which  eight  cross-roads  might  branch  off  so  as  to  embrace 
the  most  important  points  in  the  east  and  west.  The  principal  road  was  begun  in  November, 
1822,  and  was  expected  to  be  completed  in  December,  1826.  Laws  were  also  passed  to 
authorise  and  encourage  the  division  of  commons.  The  good  effects  of  these  measures,  how- 
ever, are  as  yet  only  prospective.  At  present,  Sardinia  has  the  tunny  fishery,  the  produce 
of  which  varies  much  with  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  other  circumstances.  In  1816,  it 
amounted  to  17,500  fish;  in  1822,  to  only  3500;  in  1823,  to  11,000;  and  in  1824,  to  5300. 
Sea  salt,  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  shallow  bays  near  Cagfliari,  Palmas,  and 
Oristano,  is  employed  in  salting  both  meat  and  fish,  and  as  an  object  of  direct  exportation. 
Grain,  produced  to  the  amount  of  nearly  3,000,000  bushels,  was  formerly  the  principal  object 
of  export ;  but  its  value  has  been  of  late  greatly  reduced  by  the  competition  of  Odessa.  Tho 
horses  are  of  a  good  breed :  according  to  M.  Cibrario,  32,000  only  are  tame,  and  20,000  wild. 
He  gives  a  still  more  striking  picture  of  the  rude  state  of  the  country  when  he  adds,  that  of 
the  cattle,  120,000  are  tame,' and  350,000  wild ;  and  that,  of  840,000  sheep,  the  whole  belong 
to  the  latter  class.    There  is,  however,  a  considerable  export  of  salted  meat  and  cliceso. 
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About  a  third  of  the  eurfkce  consists  of  forest,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  ia  oak,  and 
well  adapted  for  shipbuildings.  Cogliari  and  Bacnari  are  both  considerable  cities;  the  former 
having;  a  considerable  trade,  but  crowded,  ill  built,  and  ill  paved ;  the  latter  smaller,  but 
more  ele^nt :  both  have  universities,  with  tolerable  libraries.  Oristano  has  a  fine  harbour, 
and  flourishes  by  the  tunny  fishery,  and  by  the  culture  of  wine  in  its  nei|;hbourhood. 

SuMEOT.  9. — Principalily  qf  Monaco. 
This  little  state,  comprising  6500  inhabitants,  on  50  square  milos,  is  situated  within  the 
Sardinian  territory.     The  capital  is  Monaco,  a  village  with  1000  inhabitants.     The  prin- 
cipality of  Monaco  ia  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

SvBSEOT.  10. — Kingdom  of  Naple$,  or  the  Two  Siciliea. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  or,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  is  the  most  considerable  in 
Italy  for  extent  and  population ;  in  which  respects  it  approaches  to  the  rank  of  the  grout 
monarchies;  but  the  supine  and  indolent  character  of  its  government  almost  prevents  it 
(irom  having  any  weight  in  the  political  system.  NcapoliE,  though  a  place  vf  some  con- 
sequence under  the  Romans,  was  not  until  the  middle  ages  a  kingdom,  in  which  the  repiil)- 
lican  spirit,  so  active  in  the  north  of  Italy,  was  early  subdued.  Naples  was  successivoly 
governed  by  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons,  which  last  is 
now  on  the  throne.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  revolutionary  army  in  1795,  Naples 
yielded  without  any  resistance,  except  that  spontaneously  made  by  tlie  despised  lazzaroni. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  king  was  supported  in  Sicily  by  a 
British  fleet  and  army,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  allied  cause,  was  reinstated  in  all  his  ter- 
ritories. With  the  exception  of  a  short  and  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  constitutional 
system,  the  government  has  always  been  absolute ;  yet  the  people  suffer  less  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  crown,  than  from  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobles.  The  accession  of 
Sicily,  in  exchange  for  Sardinia,  eflected  in  1720  tlirough  Austrian  influence,  rendered  the 
kingdom  much  more  valuable  and  compact.  These  two  members  are,  however,  so  very 
distinct,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  them  separately. 

Naples,  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  after  forming  for  some  space  a  continuation  of 
the  long  narrow  peninsula  which  comprises  most  part  of  that  country,  branches  finally  into 
the  two  smaller  peninsulas  of  Otranto  and  Calabria.  The  Apennines  fill  its  interior,  shoot- 
ing out  branches  to  its  bounding  promontories;  they  in  many  places  spread  wider,  an^ 
assume  still  more  rugged  and  awful  forms  than  in  the  northern  part  of  their  line ;  and  they 
harbour  the  most  formidable  troops  of  banditti  which  infest  Italy.  They  leave,  however 
along  the  coast,  wide  plains  and  extended  valleys,  blessed  with  the  most  genial  climate,  and 
the  richest  soil  of  any  country  in  Europe,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  culture,  also, 
notwithstanding  various  administrative  defects,  is  so  diligent  as  to  support  a  very  numerous 
and  very  dense  population. 
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Am.  Ed.] 


Naples  {fig.  367.)  is  the  largest  city  i  .i  Tt.;iiy,  and  fully  maintains  its  place  among  the  most 
beautiful  European  capitals ;  Uiis  is  not  owmg  to  its  architecture;  for  though  the  edificea 
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are  lotly  and  solid,  the  streets  tolerably  wide,  particularly  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  which  is  a 
mile  in  length,  yet  all  the  particular  buildings  are  characterised  by  that  bad  taste  which  has 
always  ruled  at  Naples,  and  to  compensate  (or  which,  marbles,  gilding,  and  decoration,  have 
been  vainly  lavished  on  its  churches  and  palaces.  Taken  collectively,  however,  Naples  pre- 
sents to  the  sea  an  immense  line  of  lolly  edifices,  producing  a  general  pomp  of  eflect,  and 
forming  a  commanding  feature  in  the  matchless  landscape.  Its  bay,  occupying  a  wide  cir- 
cuit ot  sixteen  miles,  everywhere  bounded  with  vineyards,  hills,  woods,  convents,  villages; 
the  golden  shores  of  Baiee,  the  beautifully  variegated.islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida,  with  the 
verdant  sides  and  lotty  cone  of  Vesuvius :  all  these,  viewed  under  a  brighter  sun  than  ever 
shines  in  the  regions  beyond  the  Alps,  have  been  considered  as  composing  the  most  splendid 
picture  which  nature  presents  to  the  human  eye.  The  interior  of  Naples  exhibits  a  most 
singular  living  scene;  every  trade  and  every  amusement  being  carried  on  in  the  open  air. 
"  Tiie  crowd  of  London,"  says  Forsyth,  "  is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion ;  it  is  the  crowd 
ot  business.  The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general  tide  rolling  up  and  dow^n,  and  in 
the  middle  of  this  tide  an  hundred  eddies  of  men.  You  are  stopped  by  a  carpenter's  bench, 
vou  are  lost  among  shoemakers*  stools,  you  dash  among  the  pots  of  a  maccaroni  stall.  Every 
bargain  ^junds  like  a  battle :  the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of  grotesque ;  the^  consist  of 
Punch  held  as  the  leprese'^tative  of  the  nation ;  of  preaching ;  selling  Agnus  Deis ;  dancinflr 
to  tiic  guitar ;  or  listening  i  ^  old  tales."  The  higher  classes  are  generally  accused  of  licen- 
tiousness, though  Eustace  uiinks  the  charge  somewhat  exaggerated.  A  very  literary  spirit 
prevails ;  the  Neapolitans  boost  that  as  many  books  are  published  at  Naples  as  at  Paris ; 
and  that,  if  the  world  would  judge  impartially,  they  would  find  the  one  as  good  as  the  other: 
but  this  opinion  does  not  prevail  in  other  countries.  Most  ample  opportunities  of  study  are 
certainly  afibrded,  by  four  libraries  open  to  the  public;  one  of  which,  compounded  of  the 
Farnese  and  other  libraries  transported  from  Rome,  comprises  many  curious  and  valuable 
works.  With  these  were  conveyed  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture,  and 
some  fine  specimens  have  been  appended  from  the  greatest  Italian  schools ;  but  Naples  could 
boast  no  great  painters  of  its  own,  and  has,  therefore,  no  frescoes  of  any  importance.  One 
bright  redeeming  quality  in  the  Neapolitans  is  charity :  their  hospitals  are  numerous,  richly 
endowed,  and  supported  by  ample  benefactions ;  and  persons  of  the  first  rank,  assuming  the 
dress  of  religious  fraternities,  not  only  superintend  these  establishments,  but  watch  the  sick- 
bed of  the  patient.  The  Neapolitans  set  an  example,  which  seems  worthy  of  imitation,  in 
having  a  rural  hospital  for  recovering  the  health  of  invalids.  They  have  also  conservatorii 
or  schools,  where  the  children  of  the  lower  ranks  are  initiated  in  trades,  by  which  they  may 
gain  their  subsistence.  A  great  part  of  these  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  music ;  and  is 
unfortunately  combined  with  that  horrid  mode  of  attaining  excellence  in  it  which  is  peculiar 
to  Italy,  and  which,  though  prohibited  by  the  government,  continues  still  to  be  practised. 
Naples  may  be  considered  as  the  musical  -^pital  of  Italy :  the  greatest  composers  have  been 
its  citizens ;  and  its  opera  is  unrivalled. 

The  environs  of  Naples  present  a  combination  of  all  that  is  most  beautifiil  and  all  that  is  most 
terrible  in  nature ;  they  extend  along  the  western  shore  from  Naples  to  Miseno,  which  forms 
tlie  termination  of  tiie  bay.  One  of  the  chief  ornaments  is  the  mountain  of  Posilipoo  (Jig.  368.) 
368 
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which  spreads  its  varied  outline  for  several  miles  along  these  enchanting  shores.  Its  pro- 
montory is  variously  broken  into  bays,  islands,  and  caverns ;  but  the  object  which  above  all 
attracts  the  traveller,  is  the  Grotto.  In  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  recesses  of 
its  romantic  denies  opens  this  ftimous  artificial  excavation,  which  penetrates  through  the 
mountain  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  way  to  Puzzuoli.  Bai»,  viewed  by  the  Romaiia 
as  the  most  enchanting  spot  on  tne  earth,  was  absolutely  crowded  with  the  villas  of  their 
great  mon.    Here  was  the  academy  of  Cicero,  the  fiivourite  haunt  of  Virgil,  the  palace  of 
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Lucullus,  and  afterwarde,  unfortunately,  the  ecene  of  the  brutal  voluptuoumets  of  Tiberius 
and  Nero.  The  lalte  of  Avcrnus,  and  the  Elysian  fields,  are  neither  ho  dreadful  nor  so  beau- 
til'ui  lis  their  names  would  import.  The  tomb  of  Virgil  (Jiff,  2360.),  on  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  heights  of  Posilippo,  excites,  perhaps,  strc.nger  emotions  than  any  other  of  these 
objects.  This,  however,  is  the  subject  of  a  serious  controversy:  Addison,  Forsyth,  and  Mat- 
thews rejnct  it  as  wholly  apochryphal ;  but  Eustace  contends  tliat  tlie  long  and  constant 
cliuin  of  tradition  cannot  be  disproved  by  the  doubtful  authority  which  places  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bay.  Farther  on,  tlie  village  of  Puzzuoli  occupies  the  celebrated  site  ot  the 
ancient  Putcoli,  where  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter  almost  vie 
with  the  monuments  of  Rome.  The  beauty  of  this  region,  however,  is  gloomily  mingled 
with  the  terrible  indications  of  ancient  conHagration.  The  Solfatara,  a  naked  plain,  sur- 
rounded by  a  rampart  of  shattered  hills,  is  evidently  heated  by  a  subterraneous  fire,  sensible 
to  those  who  penm  over  it,  by  whom  the  workings  of  the  furnace  beneath  are  distinctly  heard. 
When  struck,  it  rebellows  in  hollow  murmurs;  sulphureous  exhalations  rise  froni  the 
crevices;  and  a  pale  blue  flame  is  seen  issuinj^  by  night  from  an  orifice  in  this  ever-burning 
plain  (Jig.  370.).     The  quarries  of  the  peculiar  stone  called  Puzzolaua,  which  is  used  in 
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eeveral  manufactures,  present  a  striking  and  picturesque  aspect  (Jifr.  37'i.).  The  Grotto  del 
Cane  is  a  small  aperture,  whence  issues  a  vapour  so  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic 
acid  as  to  be  deadly  to  all  who  breathe  in  it.  Near  it  are  several  natural  vapour  baths,  used 
with  success  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  The  Lucrine  Lake,  on  which  the  ancients  had  erected 
several  magnificent  edifices,  was  nearly  filled  up  in  one  night  by  the  Monte  Nuovo,  a  black 
mass  of  Scoriffi  and  ashes,  which  rose  suddenly  from  the  bt^om  of  the  waters.  The  city  of 
CumsE  is  now  a  miserable  village ;  but  the  celebrated  grotto  of  the  Sibyl  may  still  be  dis- 
covered, with  some  remains  of  tliose  subterraneous  galleries,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to 
form  the  awful  sounds  which  in  the  moment  of  inspiration  issued  fi-om  the  depths  of  the 

372  -sa-™. 
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cavern.    Sorrento  (Jig.  372.),  a  little  port  on  the  extremity  of  thp  bay,  is  admired  for  n» 
beautiful  scenery,  and  the  striking  aspect  of  its  volcanic  rocks. 

Vesuvius,  about  eight  miles  from  Naples,  w-th  an  arm  of  the  bay  interposed,  rears  hei 
majestic  cone,  the  only  volcanic  mountain  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  nnd  one  of  the  most 
active  in  the  world.  From  the  earliest  nges  on  record,  its  eruptions  have  occurred  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  years;  and  those  of  1794  and  1822  caused  a  considerable  diminution  of  its 
hnii^ht,  large  portions  from  the  sides  of  the  crater  having  fallen  in.  On  these  occasions  the 
lava  issues  forth  in  vast  streams,  overspreading  the  eouiiiry  for  miles,  and  burying  even 
rities.    The  town  of  Torre  del  Greco  was  overwhelmed  in  1794;  but  the  most  meniurablo 
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catastrophe  of  this  nature  was  that  which,  in  the  first  century,  befell  the  two  citiet  of  Her- 
culiineum  und  Pompeii,  which  were  completely  buried  beneath  torrenU  of  lava.  They 
remained  entombed  for  ages,  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  a  peasant,  m  dig- 
ging a  well,  discovered  some  Iragments  of  marble,  and  by  degrees  a  small  temple,  and  some 
statues;   but  this  observation  was  nefelectti  ''1  the  king,  in  1736,  designing  to  erect  a 

palace  at  Portici,  purchased  the  (ground, 
and  began  to  make  largo  excavations,  in 
consequence  of  which  uie  entire  subtcr- 
teranean  city  appeared  beneath  {Jig.  i)7d.). 
Numerous  paintings,  in  perfect  preserva- 
tion, and  manuscripts  written  on  papyrus, 
have  been  found  amid  the  ruins.  The 
operations  have  been  limited  by  the  depth 
of  the  lava,  and  by  the  city  of  Portici 
being  built  above.  About  1750,  Pompeii 
Hercuiineum.  was  discovered;   and  being  found  much 

more  accessible,  very  extensive  excavations  have  been  effected,  particuhrly  by  the  French ; 
and  travellers  may  now  walk  through  a  great  extent  of  the  ancient  Pompeii  {jig.  374.).  It 
exiiibits  the  full  picture  of  what  a  Roman  city  was:  habitations,  temples,  theatres,  baths,  the 
shops  of  t'le  different  trades,  the  implemente  they  used,  and  even  the  materials  on  which 
they  were  employed. 
Salerno  (Jfg.  375.),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  pretty  large  town,  m  a  beautiful 

and  fertile  territory,  enclosed  by 
ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  Consid- 
erably to  the  south,  on  a  plain  near 
the  sea,  appear  the  remains  of  Pks- 
tum,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lucania. 
They  consist  of  three  temples,  which 
form  perhaps  the  purest  and  most 
perfect  specimen  extant  of  the  Gre- 
cian Doric  order.  They  stand  .soU- 
tary  nea|  the  sea-shore,  without  the 
least   remains  of  Posidonium,  the 

Entrance  to  the  principal  Blroet  of  Pompeii.  pjjy  ^  which  they  belonged. 

The  nortlicm  part  of  Naples  is  divided  between  the  Campagna  Felice  of  the  ancienta, 
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now  Terra  di  lavoro,  and  the  rough  mountain  territoiy  of  the  Abruzzo,  the  ancient  Sam- 
niiim.  Campania  is  still  both  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated,  though  it  no  longer  produces 
the  Falernian  wine,  so  boasted  of  by  the  voluptuous  poets  of  Rome.  Capua,  which  almost 
disputed  the  title  of  capital  of  Italy,  and  whose  voluptuous  pleasures  ruined  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  after  it  had  vanquished  all  the  armies  of  Rome,  is  now  only  a  considerable  but 
dirty  town,  with  a  strong  castle.  Gaeta  has  derived  great  importance  from  its  position  on  an 
almost  peninsular  neck  of  land,  the  approaches  to  which  are  so  strongly  fortified,  as  to  ren- 
der it  almost  impregnable.  Benevento,  a  town  of  ancient  celebrity,  afterwards  the  seat  of  a 
Lombard  dukedom,  which  extended  over  almost  all  Naples,  is  filled  with  monuments  inte- 
resting to  the  antiquary.  The  people  of  the  Abruzzi,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nites,  who  made  such  a  formidable  resistance  to  Rome,  and  repeatedly  sent  her  armies  under 
elm  yoko.  are  still  a  brave  and  lalwrious  race.  Tlie  capitals,  Aquiia  and  Chieti,  are  consiiler- 
ahle  country  towns,  without  .my  thing  remarkable.  Foffgia,  in  Capilunata,  is  a  considcrahle 
market  liir  wool  und  corn,  which  nro  cxporlod  at  Mnnfrpdonia.  In  the  southern  provint-ps, 
the  mountains  take  an  easterly  direction  towards  Calabria,  and  have  between  them  and  the 
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Adriatic  the  plaini  bearing  the  claiiaic  appellation  ot'  Magna  Gracia.    Thin  region,  onctt  the 

combined  Heat  of  learning,  greatnet*H, 
and  voliiptuouB  ctfeminaey,  is  nnw 
aimoHt  unknown  to  the  rent  of  l!)uro|)e. 
Yet  the  scenery  poosoMea  a  sofVneiw 
and  beauty,  mingled  with  grandeur, 
that  ia  scarcely  equalled  elsewhere ; 
and  the  towns,  though  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  great  capitals 
of  Italy,  present  striking  and  intbrest- 
ing  monuments.  Tarento  (Jig.  376.), 
unce  rival  to  Rome,  is  still  a  considerable  sea-port.  Brindisi  retains  only  a  small  remnant  of 
the  importance  which  it  derived  from  being  the  po't  of  passage  fVom  Italy  into  Greece.    Bari 

and  Barhtta  are  modern  and  rather  handsome  and 
flourishing  sea-ports.  Polignano,  to  the  south  of 
Bari,  is  also  considerable,  and  its  vicinity  is  marked 
by  some  very  singular  and  beautiful  grottoes  (_fig. 
377.)  Gallipoli  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  oil  pro- 
duced in  this  region,  which  is  esteemed  above  every 
other  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloth.  Co- 
rigliano  (Jig.  378.),  nearly  on  the  site  of  Sybaris, 
presents  an  aspect  strikingly  picturesque.  The  plain 
of  Sybaris,  behind  it,  the  aboae  of  a  people  noted  for 
voluptuous  indulgence,  appears,  by  the  description 
ixA  delineation  of  St  Non,  to  be  of  almost  unrivalled  beauty.    It  is  diversified  with  rich 

groves  of  orange  and  citron,  abovo 
which  rise  finely  cultivated  hills;  whiln 
the  distance  is  ibrmed  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Calabria,  capped  with  almost 
perpetual  snow  (jig.  379.) 

Otranto  (fig.  380.),  the  ancient  Hy- 
di'untum,  is  a  small  town,  distinguished 
only  by  its  spacious  castle,  which  has 
been  celebrated  even  in  romance. 

Calabria,  on  the  opposite  side  of  this 

southern  extremity  of  Italy,  is  a  striking 

and  singular  region.     The  Apennines 

Conj  ano.  y^qjq  tower  to  a  stupendous  height,  and 

leave  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  narrow  but  extremely  fertile  plain.   The  inhabitants 

bear  in  a  great  measure  the  character  of  mountaineers :  they  are  poor,  brave,  rude,  and 
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Plain  of  Sybari*. 

almost  bandit.    They  are  often  in  oppraition  to  the  government  in  its  attempts  to  maintain 
Older  and  peace ;  yet,  when  they  saw  it  invaded,  and  even  conquered,  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
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they  opposed  a  formidable  resistance,  after  all  the  regular  troops  and  ordinary  resources  had 
fiiled.    Calabria  possesses  a  fatal  distinction,  in  having  exhibited  the  phenomena  of  earth 
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Juoko  on  a  more  terrible  scale  than  in  any  other  prt  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  the  old  world, 
luring  succcHsive  weeks  the  whole  ground  heaved  with  a  |H!rpi!tuiil  ugitiilion:  hills  wore 

Icvt'iled,  un<l  plains  raiited  into 
3*^4  1  ^-1  hills;  hikes  were  filled  up, und 

L^^^iS?^  ^IH^h.     C^t^'"?  ""^  ""•''''  *"'■'"•-'•'•     A"  uiilbr- 

liKk"\  .  i(!SBw<ft*Nl,  / -pT^'T  tuniite  party,  which  nought  r'> 

'  *"       v'h-        '"WT"  ""   '''®    sea-shore,  were 

•\'  ^'jra-'   jMf  W-        overwhelmed,   in  consequence 

^^    \%,^B^B^]^S!^    WifficlLi  f    Jb^O       °^  ^''"  '*"'1<I*>')  purtiul  full  of  n 

't'm\^H^HHM^Bittk  ^■SHHIi/L^JpC:      l)>gh   mountain.     Ueggio,   tliu 

^^■'^""HWp!?     ancient  capital  of  the  Rlicgians, 
f&ii       situiited  ulinost  directly  op|K>- 
W&'-L-'     dite  to  Messina,  presents  inte- 
resting  remains  of  antiquitv,, 
and  derives  also  a  considerable 
animation   from   modern   com- 
*"''"""•  merco.     SquiUaco  (Jg.  iM.) 

is  antique  and  picturesque ;  but  Catanzaro  is  the  largest  town  in  Calabria,  and  possesses 
some  manufacturing  industry. 

Sicily,  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  island  in  Europe,  forms  a  valuable  appanage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  From  the  south-western  extremity  of  Italy,  this  island  extends  west- 
ward in  an  irregular  triangle,  about  180  miles  long  and  15()  broad.  Immediately  beyond 
the  narrow  strait  which  separates  it  from  the  continent,  the  surface  begins  to  rise  into  the 
lofty  heights  of  Etna,  a  mountain  higher  than  any  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  strikes  ad- 
mirution  and  terror  by  the  streams  of  volcanic  fire  which  issue  from  it.  Its  branches  over- 
spread nearly  the  whole  island,  but  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  they  descend  into 
gentle  and  cultivated  hills.  From  these  elevated  regions  descend  numerous  and  rapid 
streams,  which  profusely  water  every  part  of  the  territory.  Sicily  possesses  thus  all  the  beau- 
ties and  benefits  of  a  warm  climate,  without  even  the  partial  aridity  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
Its  soil  yields  abundantly  all  the  products  of  the  finest  temperate  and  even  tropical  climates. 
Its  mc-,*,  uncultivated  spots  are  covered  with  groves  of  fruit  trees,  and  decked  with  beautifui 
flowers,  such  as  elsewhere  are  carefully  reared  in  gardens. 

In  its  historical  character,  Sicily  possessed  anciently  the  highest  distinction ;  and  perha|w 
no  country  in  the  world  has  suffered  a  greater  reverss.  Greece  early  established  here  the 
most  flourishing  of  her  colonies ;  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  vied  in  power,  learning,  and 
wealth,  with  the  mother  country.  Even  when  no  longer  able  to  maintain  her  own  indepen- 
dence, she  became  the  brightest  prize  for  which  Carthaginian  and  Roman  contended.  Re- 
duced finally  under  the  Roman  empire,  Sicily  became  one  of  its  most  valuable  provinces, 
and  the  granary  of  the  capital.  In  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Saracens  founded 
here  a  flourishmg  state.  After  the  cstalilishment,  however,  of  the  Norman  adventurers  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  Roger,  brother  to  Robert  Guiscard,  by  a  series  of  gallant  exploits,  drove 
out  that  powerful  people.  Sicily  was  then  united  with  Naples,  to  which  it  has  generally 
continued  attached,  though  held  occasionally  by  Spain  and  Savoy.  It  was  also  separated 
for  a  considerable  time,  when  the  French  became  masters  of  Naples,  while  the  old  family 
were  maintained  in  Sicily  by  British  protection  ;  but  on  the  fall  of  Murat,  in  1815,  the  Two 
Sicilies  became  again  one  kingdom. 

Sicily  at  present,  notwithstanding  ita  fertility  and  varied  natural  advantages,  has  sunk  into 
a  state  of  extreme  poverty  and  degradation.  The  supineness  and  tyranny  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  grandees,  have  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to 
a  state  of  the  utmost  penury.  The  varied  and  often  rugged  surface  of  the  country  inter- 
sected by  numerous  torrents,  would  require  considerable  efforts  to  form  communication  by 
roads;  but  this  hJ^s  been  entirely  neglected,  and  a  line  of  twenty  miles  into  the  interior  from 
Palermo  is  the  only  route  practicable  for  carriages.  In  Agrigentum,  once  the  mart  of  all 
the  commodities  of  the  Mediterranean,  M.  Keplialides  could  not  procure  a  pair  of  gloves ; 
and  in  Modica,  a  town  of  11,(X)0  people,  a  bit  of  soap  was  not  to  be  obtained.  Sicily,  how- 
ever, produces  some  wines  that  are  esteemed  ;  her  raw  silk  is  also  fine,  and  with  olive-oil, 
fruits,  and  salt,  af&rds  some  materials  for  exportation.  In  return,  she  receives  manu&ctured 
goods  in  great  variety,  though  small  quantity,  their  consumption  being  much  limited  by  tlie 
poverty  which  pervades  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
Sicily  is  divided  into  the  following  mtendancies : — 

Fopulxtlon.  FrlL-vipal  TowM. 

Palermo 409,000 Pnlerriin,  1U8.000. 

Tiiipani ..147,000 Trapnni,  34,(HX);  Maraala,  SI.OOC 

Girsen!! 391,000 Girsfinii,  J3,lifl«. 

OdUaniBetta 156,000 Cnltniiisettn,  17,000. 

Syracuse 104,500 8yraciife,  15,000. 

Catania 303,500 Catania,  45,000. 

Meuina 940,000 Muuina,  40,000. 
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Palomo,  IhmiKh  it  can  bnoat  iiuithor  iiionuiiionU  of  autiijiiity  nor  olaaiie  modern  fNliflco*, 
iiirh  iiM  nilorn  tliu  citiuH  of  ihily,  in  yot  a  miwckhiii  uikI  IiuikImmiio  city.  It  Ih  truvorN(i<l  by 
hnwil  MtrficU  cnimiinj^  iiacli  (jtluT,  iiiiil  prixluciiiK  at  tlirir  |Hiiiil  ot'  junction  a  itrikinj^  olU'ct. 
Many  of  tho  iiimrti'ns  howt-ver,  art-  iikIv  and  tlirly.  Tlio  cathedral  in  a  larjfo  ancient  I'di 
fico,  with  Honio  Ktrikniff  li'aturi^H;  hut  the  ditU-rcnt  utylcH  of  archiUicturo  aro  injudiciouitly 
Idcndfil.  'Pho  imlaro  of  tho  vicoroy  in  a  Mjdundul  buifdinff,  but  not  in  g^x)^\  tanto;  itit  niont 
inti'n-Mtnipr  olijttcl  ix  the*  anciimt  clmpcl  of  kiiiK  Ro),'cr.  Homo  of  tho  cuuntry-MiatM  in  the 
vicinity  coiiiinnnd  deli^fhtful  vicwH.  Tho  liivourito  ri^Mort  of  tho  PalennitAiiH  ix  a  |iuhlic  par- 
don calU'd  tilt)  Flora,  wiiicli  iH  not  well  arran);rod,  but  iM  rich  in  flowon  and  fVutt. 

McMHina  (7k>.  UHVi.)  tlioti({h  smaller,  ia  alinoat  uqual  in  iinportanco,  ainco  tVoni  it  ia  carried 
._  on  ainioiit  tho  whole  coininorco  of  Hicily. 

iiH'i  Itn  winoa,  ailk,  (Vuita,  and  other  articloa 

produced    for  ox|)ortation,  an)    inoatly 

ahippod  at  Mcattina,     It  haa  alao  a  con- 

aidorablu  tiilk   nianutitctory.     Tho  city 

in  b<>pjtif\illy  aituatod  on  a  hay,  torincd 

by   tiio  opiMwiti,'   coiiHlH  of   Sicily  and 

Calabria,  and  cncloHod  by  lolly  IiIIIh  on 

each   Hide.      A   century   aj^o,    MeHnina 

won  much  f;realer,  and  more  lIuuritiliinK , 

but  it  luiM  piitMod  HJnco  through  rttlaini- 

ties  almoHt  un|>arallel(!d.     In  174!),  tho 

plajiTiio  Hwcpt  otr  half  ita   ]iupuliition ; 

anil    in   17Hi),    tlu>    ^reat   oartluiuake, 

which  waa  dcMolaling  Calabria,  crosaed 

tho  atrait,  and   in  a  few  minutcH  con< 

VPrtod  Mosama  into  a  heap  of  ruina.     Moat  of  the  Inlmbitantti  ofl'ected  their  oacaijo;  but  the 

finoMt  Htreet«  were  overthrown;  precioua  comnuxlities,  librurioa,  workaof  art,  were  dewtroyed 

in  vaat  numbora.     From  thia  fatal  blow  Messina  has  only  inii)erfectly  recovered. 

Soutliward  from  Mcaaiiio,  tliu  couat  boffins  to  display  the  remains  of  vreat  ancient  cities, 

which  were  built  cliiefly  on  tho  eiistern 
and  southern  coasts.  Taurmina,  tho 
ancient  Tauromenum,  now  a  small 
place,  contains,  among  other  ruina,  a 
tlicatre,  considered  one  of  tho  moat 
perfect  inoiumicnta  of  antiquity,  and  in 
a  most  conunanding  site,  between  the 
mountains  and  tho  sea.  Catania 
(j«,<,'.  :H*}.),  at  tho  foot  of  Etna,  ifl 
thn  finest  city  in  the  island.  It  ia 
filled  with  Greek,  Saracenic,  and 
modern  structures,  all  lmn<lsomo.  Yet 
it  has  [Kissed  through  fearful  vicissi- 
tudes. Overwhelmed  by  tho  volcano 
of  U>tiS>,  almost  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  IfiOJI,  it  has  risen  from  these  disasters  with  undiminished  beauty. 

Proceeding  southward  along  tho  coa-'^l  of  the  Val  de  Noto,  we  reach  Siragusa  (Syracuse). 
This  ancient  capital,  so  celebrated  for  power,  learning,  and  splendour,  presents  now  a  striking 
example  of  the  changeful  character  of  human  tilings.    Of  its  vast  ruins  only  some  imperfect 

fragmi  !ita  can  with  difficulty  be  traced,  scatter- 
oil  amid  vineyards,  orchards,  and  cornfields. 
The  present  town,  which  contains  nothing  re- 
markable, occupies  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  tlie  ancient  site.  Near  the  south-eastern 
cape  of  Passaro  aro  Noto  and  Mo<lica,  two  largo 
towns,  one  well  built,  the  other  very  indiffer- 
ently. 

On  the  southern  coast,  Girgenti  (,fiff.  3R4.), 
now  a  large  poor  village,  presents  moiuunenta 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  when  it 
was  the  ffrentest  city  of  Sicily,  and  fit  to  con- 
tend with  Carthage.  The  temple  of  Jiipit-.r 
3t)8  feet  long  by  188  broad,  is  almoi^t  quite  in 
innts,  from  hiiffe  fiirms  of  this  descri|itinii  tliul 
i  "iiMile  (if  CotiCiir^l  (fi:;.  080.),  with  its  tliirtv- 


Cnlnniu. 
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Olympus  (_^ir.  3«.'i.),  an  immense  structure, 
ruins.  It  h;ts  been  called  the  Temple  of  ( 
are  Ivine  either  entirr  or  in  trit'ments.  T!ir 
four  eoluiiin.-:,   is  coiibiUored  one  of  li.e  most  perfect  specnnens  extant  of  the  Doric  order. 
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Ti'iijplo  111  *ituiii>.  Teinpln  of  Comucil. 

Farther  to  tlio  oast  at  Selinunti,  tho  ruina  of  Solinua  proRont  a  iicono  still  more  striking  and 

awful.  Hero  may  bo  distinctly  traced 
throo  noblo  toinpIOR,  of  which  tho  ma- 
terials still  remain,  but  only  a  few  aoli- 
tary  columna  are  standing ;  all  the  rest 
lie  on  the  ground,  in  huge  and  ahapo- 
Io8s  blocks,  terming  tho  moat  stupondoui 
mass  of  ruin  to  bo  found  in  Europe.  It 
ia  generally  aupposed  that  an  earth- 
quake has  been  tho  cauoe  of  this  ex- 
traordinary destruction,  —  thot,  as  Mr. 
RuiM  of  Bellniu.  Swinbumo  expresses  himself,   nature 

has  been  chiefly  concerned  in  this  triumph  over  the  pride  of  art  (Jiff.  387.). 
Trapimi,  the  ancient  Dropanum,  poetically  distinguished  as  tlie  place  where  Anchisea 
.igQ  ^^  dieil,  and  where  if^neoa  celebratetl  his  ob- 

^lifcA.  aequies,  is  atill  a  considerable  tcwn,  near 

tho  western  promontory  of  Sicily,  the  an- 
cient Lilybotum.     It  ia  well  fortifled,  and 
has  a  good  harbour,  where  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  the  export  of  salt  made 
in  its  vicinity,  and  of  barilla.   It  carries  on 
briskly  the  fisheries  of  tunny  and  of  coral, 
which  lost  ia  obtained  both  from  tho  coast 
of  tho  island  and  that  of  Atnca.    Not  far 
from  Trapani  is  Scgcsto ;  a  simple,  grand, 
and  almoet  entire  edifice,  standing  on  a 
solitary  bill  (Jig.  388.).     Marsala,  almost 
on  the  very  site  of  Lilybreum,  is  a  consider- 
able town,  exporting  wine  that  is  much 
esteemed.    Nenr  it  tho  quarries  of  Mazzara  appear  to.  have  furnished  tho  stone  of  which  the 
edifices  in  tiiis  part  of  Sicily  have  been  constructed. 
Tho  ascent  .>f  Etna  is  a  general  object  with  Sicilian  travelleri«.    In  proceeding  from  Cata- 
nia, they  pass  thn)ugh  three  successive 
•^^       "  '(f  (TF^  ^  nones :  first  that  of  rich  cultivated  fields, 

'    )    \f     — i  '-^  then  thill  of  plants  and  aromatic  shrubs; 

and,  lastly,  tho  region  of  scoriaj,  ashes,  and 
periwtual  ii  .v.  On  reaching  the  summit 
(Jiff.  380. ),  they  view  the  crater  filled  with 
vast  volumes  of  smoke,  and  obtain  a  fine 
fiunnmmir  view  over  all  Sicily  and  the  ad- 
joining shires  of  ItJily. 

The  Lipari  Islands,  twelve  in  number 
and  situated  from  twelve  to  thirty-five 
miles  northward  from  tiie  Sicilian  coast, 
arc  entirely  volcanic,  aiid  appear  to  have 
lieen  thrown  up  from  tho  soa  by  tlic  action 
of  fire.  T,ipari  it.'-'cif  contains  a  hill  of  white  pntnico,  which  tortus  an  article  of  triide,  and 
its  cnitor  ('.ispl-iVK  various  speciiiiciis  of  bcaiitiiiilly  crystallised  i^ulphur.  Stronilwli  has  a 
volciino,  iriii.irkablo  for  being  in  perpetual  activity.  Every  day,  at  short  intervals,  the 
eruptions  ifjsiio  forth  like  great  dis!charL''es  of  nrtillnryi  and  the  sides  of  the  mouiiluin  are 
eovered  with  the  red-hot  stones  that  are  ejected,  and  rush  down  into  the  sea.  The  inha- 
bitants of  these  islands  are  a  bold,  active,  and  industrious  race.  The  activity  of  submarine 
fires  has  been  manifested  on  another  side  of  Sicily,  by  the  recent  rise  of  Graham's  Island, 
oiilv,  indeed,  a  volcanic  rock,  which  has  again  sunk  under  water. 
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SvBSECT.  II. — Island  of  Malta, 

Malta  (Jig  .390.),  an  islet  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  fifty-four  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily, 
tho'igh  imperlectly  connected  with  Italy,  belongs  more  to  it  than  to  any  other  country.     It 

obtained  litt'e  notice  in  antiquity ;  and,  when 
St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked  there,  is  described 
as  inhabited  hy  a  barbarous  people.  Its  inv- 
portance  bego  i  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  it  wa?  ceded  by  Charles  V.  to  the 
Knights  uf  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  Rhodes.  Its  forti- 
fications were  then  greatly  strengthened,  and 
it  was  considered  the  last  maritime  bulwark 
against  the  Turks.  In  1565,  Solyman  sent 
against  Malta  a  most  formidable  fleet  and 
army ;  and  the  siege  which  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  history.  After  prodigious 
efforts,  the  Ottoman  armament  was  completely  repulsed,  and  the  knights  were  left  in  the 
unmolested  possession  of  the  island,  till  1798.  Napoleon  then,  with  the  expedition  destined 
for  Egypt,  suddenly  appeared  before  La  Valetta,  and  took  possession  of  it  without  rejistance. 
Britam  afterwards  reduced  it  by  blockade ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  has  since  retamed  possession  of  it.  In  1825,  the  native  population  of  Malta 
amounted  to  99,600;  the  garrison  and  strangers  to  3200.  On  the  neighbouring  smaller 
island  of  Gozo  there  were  16,800.  The  people  are  industrious ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
barrenness  of  their  soil,  raise  grain,  cotton,  and  excellent  fruits,  particularly  oranges. 

La  Valetta,  the  capital  and  port  of  Malta,  being  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  with 
a  noble  harbour  on  each  side,  forms  an  admirable  naval  station,  deriving  great  importance 
from  its  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  serves  also,  especially  durmg  war, 
as  a  commercial  depdt,  wh^ce  goods  may  be  introduced  into  Italy  and  the  Levant. 


Malta. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

8WITZERLANIX 

Switzerland  forms  a  mountainous  territory  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  occupying  the  west 
of  the  great  range  of  the  Alps,  which  divides  France  and  Germany  from  Italy.  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  features  and  scenery,  and  for  the  freedom  of  its  political 
institutions. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Switzerland  is  bounded  by  the  great  kingdoms  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  whose 
frontiers  enclose  it  on  all  sides;  France  on  the  west;  Germany,  and  more  particularly 
Swabia  and  the  Tyrol,  on  the  north  and  east ;  tlie  Italian  states,  Milan,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy, 
on  the  south.  In  general,  Switzerland  terminates  where  its  mighty  mountain  heights  slope 
down  to  the  vast  plains  which  extend  over  the  surrounding  regions ;  but  on  the  side  of  the 
Tyrol  on  the  east,  and  of  Savoy  on  the  south-west,  the  line  is  drawn  across  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  themselves,  which  stretch  away  with  almost  undiminished  grandeur  towards  opposite 
seas.  Its  position  is  nearly  between  46°  and  48°  north  latitude ;  and  6°  and  10°  30'  east 
longitude.  It  may  be  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  140  in  breadth,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  15,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Switzerland,  bounded  and  traversed  as  it  is  by  the  highest  ranges  in 
Europe,  consists  almost  wholly  of  mountains  and  lakes.  The  Alpine  chains,  however,  do 
not  swell,  like  those  of  America  and  Asia  into  mighty  and  continuous  table-lands;  they  are 
separated  by  deep  valleys  or  narrow  plains,  which  form  the  basin  of  large  rivers,  or  the  bed 
of  extensive  lakes :  hence  arises  a  singular  variety  of  climate  and  aspect ;  for  while  the 
valleys  beneath  arc  scorched  by  the  intensest  rays  of  the  sun,  perpetual  winter  reigns  in  the 
heights  above,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  arctic  circle  is  found  in  the  snows  of  the  Alpinn 
summits. 

Of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Mont  Blanc  stands  at  the  head;  being  the  loftiest  m 
Europe,  and  supposed,  before  the  late  observations  on  those  of  Asia,  to  surpass  all  the  heights 
of  the  old  continent 

Mont  Blanc  is  within  the  limits  of  Savoy ;  but  forming,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  the  great 
Alpine  chain,  and  all  its  approaches  being  on  the  side  of  Switzerland,  it  has  always  been 
regarded  by  Europeans  as  decidedly  Swiss.  The  scenery  to  the  west  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  11 « 
approach  from  Geneva,  presents  the  most  striking  display  that  is  to  be  found  in  Europe,  of 
whatever  is  wild,  wonderful,  and  sublime  in  Alpme  scenery.  Ihe  Valley  of  Chamouni,  the 
Glacier  of  Bossons,  and  the  Mer  de  Glace,  present,  in  particular,  scenes  of  the  most  aaton- 
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ishing  grandeur.  The  upper  regions  of  the  mountain  were  long  considered  as  inaccessiblu 
to  the  toot  of  mortals ;  but  Saussure  first,  and  several  English  and  American  travellers  since, 
have,  by  fearless  enterprise  and  adventure,  succeeded  in  penetrating  across  the  steepH 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  the  perilous  chasms,  the  narrow  and  slippery  paths  along  preci* 
pices,  and  all  the  other  dangers  which  beset  this  daring  ascent.  North-east  from  Mont 
Blanc  extends  the  line  of  those  amazing  Alps  which  form  the  Italian  boundary :  the  Great 
St  Bernard ;  Monte  Rosa,  which  ranks  second  in  height  to  Mont  Blanc ;  the  Simplon,  acroes 
which  such  an  astonishing  military  road  has  been  excavated ;  Mount  St.  Gothard,  the  route 
over  which,  however  rugged  and  dreary,  was,  previous  to  the  formation  of  that  of  the  Sim- 
plon, the  most  frequented  of  any  firom  Switzerland  into  Italy.  Beneath  this  range  extends 
the  deep  valley  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  northern  side  of  which  again  shoots  up  another  series 
of  peaks,  or  horns,  as  they  are  here  termed,  which  though  they  nowhere  attain  the  unrivalled 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  present  a  more  continuous  elevation,  and  a  more  imposing  mass  than 
even  those  which  border  on  Italy.  Among  these  peaks,  the  most  memorable  are  the  Shreck- 
horn  or  Peak  of  Terror,  the  Wetterhom,  or  Peak  of  Storms,  the  Gletscherhorn  or  Glacier 
Peak:  and,  peering  above  all,  the  Finster-Aar-hom,  which  reaches  a  height  of  14,111  feet 
Down  the  prodigious  steeps  which  these  present  to  the  plain  of  Berne,  descend  the  glaciers, 
or  great  fields  and  plains  of  ice,  which,  slidmg  down  from  the  upper  region  of  the  mountains, 
reach  the  lower  valleys,  where  they  remain  unmelted,  and  even  accumulate  in  successive 
seasons,  and  are  often  seen  bordering  on  the  cornfields  and  vineyards.  The  whole  of 
soutliern  Switzerland  is  covered  by  these  great  ranges ;  but  the  northern  part  presents  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  In  the  east,  the  territory  of  the  Four  Cantons  is  diversified, 
indeed,  by  several  very  high  and  picturesque  single  peaks,  as  Mount  Righi  and  Mount 
Pilate ;  but  the  general  ranges  which  enclose  its  lake  vary  from  2000  to  ^00  feet  The 
north-west  district,  consisting  of  the  canton  of  Friburg,  with  great  part  of  those  of  Berne 
and  Soleure,  composes  an  extensive  plain,  the  only  one  which  exists  in  Switzerland,  and 
from  which  the  mountains  are  only  seen  in  white  and  distant  lines ;  but  the  whole  frontier 
of  this  side  towards  France  is  barred  by  the  steep  though  not  very  lofty  ridge  of  the  Jura. 
The  great  rivers  which  water  the  surrounding  regions  either  take  their  rise  in  Switzer- 
land, or  are  swelled  by  tributaries  from  that  country.  The  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  have  both 
a  long  course,  and  have  risen  to  streams  of  the  first  magnitude,  before  they  pass  its  frontier. 
These,  with  the  Aar,  the  Reuss,  and  the  Ticino,  rise  from  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  where 
the  two  great  chains  nearly  unite,  and  where  the  Schreckhorn,  the  Finster-Aar-hom,  and 
St  Gothard,  tower  above  the  wild  valleys  of  Urseren  and  the  Upper  Valais. 

The  Rhone  flows  through  the  deep  valley  between  the  Italian  chain  and  that  of  the  cen>- 
tral  peaks,  and  is  swelled  at  every  step  by  numberless  torrents  dashing  down  their  sides.  At 
length,  emerging  from  this  mountain  region,  it  diffuses  the  huge  mass  of  waters  thus 
collected  into  the  ample  expanse  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  near 
the  city  of  that  name,  it  bursts  out,  and  rolling  towards  the  frontier,  becomes  finally  a 
French  river.  The  Rhine  has  its  first  course  along  the  most  obscure  Grison  and  Tyrolese 
frontiers,  but  on  touching  the  German  plain  it  spreads  into  the  wide  and  beautiful  like  of 
Constance.  '^"Iionce  emerging,  it  flows  nearly  due  west,  forming  the  almost  continuous 
northern  boundary  of  Switzerland  on  the  side  of  Germany ;  till  at  Basle,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  France,  it  strikes  suddenly  to  the  north,  and  bids  a  final  adieu  to  its  parent  country. 
The  Aar,  the  onl^  large  river,  exclusively  Swiss,  descends  from  the  Finster-Aar-hom,  rolls 
along  the  foot  of*^  the  glaciers,  collectii;;^  all  their  waters,  which  it  distributes  among  the 

lakes  of  Thun  and  Brientz ;  after  which  it  passes  by  a 
circuitous  course  along  the  level  tracts  of  Switzerland, 
till  it  joins  the  Rhine  on  the  German  frontier.  Almost 
immediately  before  this  junction,  it  has  received  the 
Reuss,  (Jiff.  391.),  from  a  source  in  the  heart  of  the 
wildest  scenery  of  St.  Gothard,  and  which  in  its  north- 
ern course  has  formed  the  great  Lake  of  the  Forest 
Cantons.  The  Limmat  also,  after  forming  the  Lake 
of  Zurich,  enters  nearly  at  the  same  point.  To  the 
Danube  Switzerland  also  contribute.s  the  Inn,  through 
the  valley  of  Engadine,  while  it  gives  to  the  Po  the 
Adda  from  tiio  Valtcline,  and  the  Ticino  from  the 
heights  of  St.  Gothard. 

Lakes  form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  physical 
structure  and  scenery  of  Switzerland.  Its  rivers, 
af^e'  rollinsr  for  a  considerable  space  through  mighty 
mountain  valleys,  accumulate  a  mass  of  waters  which, 
when  they  reach  the  plains,  no  longer  find  a  channel 
capable  of  containing  them,  but  spread  into  wide 
watery  expanses.  The  lakes  of  Switzerland  are  large, 
tliough  none  of  them  have  that  vast  extent,  which 
5* 
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could  entitle  them  to  be  clawed  as  inland  seas.  The  smiling  valleyB  and  cultuated  hilk 
wliich  form  their  immediate  border,  with  the  mighty  mountains  wliicli  tower  behind  m 
successive  ranges,  till  they  terminate  in  icy  pinnacles  rising  above  the  clouds,  product;  a 
union  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  which  no  other  part  of  Europe,  or  perhaps  of  the  world, 
can  rival. 

Tiio  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  Leman  Lake,  is  the  must  extensive,  being  about  fitly  miles  in 
lenjijth,  and  twelve  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  varied  beauties  of  its  northern  bank,  the 
op|)()Hite  heigiits  of  Mcillerie,  and  Mont  Blanc  rising  behind  in  the  distance,  render  it  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  lake  in  the  world.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  of  the  Four  Forest 
Cantons,  has,  from  its  winding  form,  and  the  great  variety  of  its  scenery,  sometimes  been 
considered  as  superior.  The  Lake  of  Zurich  does  not  offer  the  same  sublime  beauties ;  but 
the  gentle  elevations  by  which  it  is  diversified  form  many  scenes  of  extreme  beauty.  That 
of  Constance  has  none  of  the  mountain  grandeur  of  interior  Switzerland,  but  its  extended 
banks  present  many  pleasing  cultivated  and  pastoral  scenes.  The  southern  lakes,  Maggiore, 
Como,  Lugano,  which  half  belong  to  Italy,  exhibit  many  magical  scenes,  combining  the  gay 
B|>lendour  of  the  Italian  plain  with  the  grandeur  of  its  mountain  boundary ;  yet  they  do  not 
possess  that  deep  stillness  and  solemnity  which  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  lakes  that  are 
entirely  enclosed  within  the  Alpine  barrier. 
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Canton  o/"Fri6«rg.  lO.*!.  Lauenen 


27.  Montreux 

38.  Reville 
90.  Bex 

30.  SHpey 

31.  Veral'Eglifo 

39.  Etivaz 

33.  Rougemont. 


131.  Ollen 


40.  Bulla 


luo.  v/twrrL'iu. 

Canton  of  Valaii. 

107.  Fenlen 

108.  Turlin 
100.  Leuk 
110.  Salgeach 


111.  Niaoye 
119.  Graifeta 

113.  Leni 

114.  8ion 

115.  Heremenc* 

116.  Ardon 
117.Riddea 
118.  Mnrtinach 
110.  Colotno 

190.  St.  Mauric* 

191.  Murnt 
199.  Finio 

193.  Trienl 

194.  St.  Branchiet 

195.  Ferret 
126.  St.  Pierre 

197.  Morano 

198.  Bartlielemi 

199.  Evolnna 

130.  /muu 

131.  Matt 
133.  Ayer 

133.  Gruben 

134.  Slalden 

135.  Hollerbuel 

136.  Almengal 

137.  Simplnn 

138.  Viapach 
130.  Brigg 

140.  Natera 

141.  Lax 

149.  Aemeo 

143.  Biel 

144.  Im  Loch. 

Canton  of  Teiino. 

145.  Ronco 

146.  Airnio 

147.  Amhri 

148.  Faido 
140.  Olivone 

150.  Lotigna 

151.  Chlggiogna 

159.  Lnvorgo 
1.5.3.  Fuaio 
1.54.  Cevjo 

15.5.  Coinologno 

1.56.  Rnrgnnne 

1.57.  Briaaago 

1.58.  LnCHrno 
150.  Brinne 

160.  Trngna 

161.  Blaaca 
1R2.  CaKtiglione 

163.  Betlinzona 

164.  Cadrnazzo 
IR).  St.  Nazaro 

166.  Spaaa 

167.  Rivn 

168.  Capo  Lago 
160.  liUgnno 
170.  Tuvnrno 
ni.ValColla 

179.  St.  Antonio. 

Canton  of  Gtiioni 

173.  Pama 

174.  Rovtredo 

175.  St.  Diimenica 

176.  SI.  Giiicoino 

177.  Hinterheiin 

178.  Puvera 
170.  Fartera 

180.  Bergnla 

181.  raataaegna 
183.  Vicowprano 


183.  Puachlan 

184.  Samaden 
183.  Scanr 

186.  Stalla  Bivis 

187.  Bergun 

188.  Wieaeo 

189.  Len« 

190.  Zillia 

191.  Tuaia 
193.  PIaz 

193.  St.  MarUn 

194.  Kavreila 

195.  Buza«:h 

196.  MompemedeM 

197.  S.  Maria 

108.  Sedrun 

109.  niaentia 

900.  Sumvix 

901.  Ruvia 

309.  Ilanz 
901.  Sagena 
904.  Biinadoa 
90.5.  Tamina 

906.  Cnire 

907.  Pnrpaa 
90H.  Zizcra 

909.  MayenfeM 

910.  Sithiera 

911.  Fideria 
313.  Peial 

313.  Dorrfli 

314.  Unler 

315.  GInrua 

316.  Cinuarni 

317.  Suaa 
918.  Ardetz 

310.  Strada 

390.  Taraap 

391.  /ernetx 
322.  Oierf 
393.  Munater. 

Rivere  and  Laku. 

a  Rhone.  R. 

b  Lnke  nf  Genera 

c  Lake  Jouz 

d  Orbe,  R. 

e  LakeorNeuf- 

chalol 
f  Doubi.  R. 
I  Litke  Bienne 

Lake  Mnrat 

Saonc,  R. 
,    Simmen 
[  LakenfTi.un 

Lake  nf  Rrients 
m  Emmen,  R. 
n  Aar,  R. 
o  Luke  Sempach 
p  Luke  Lucerne 
q  Lnke  Zug 
r  Reiiaa.  R. 
a  Luke  naldeggo 
t  Laku  Ilnllwyle 
u  Rhine,  H. 
V  Lake  ofCon- 

atanoe 
w  Thun,  R. 
z  Luke  of  Zurich 
y  Lake  Wallenatadt 
z  Upper  Rhine,  R. 
a*  Albulu,  R. 
b*  Inn,  R. 
('*  Lake  Lugano 
d''  Ticino,  R. 
e*  Mnggia,  R,. 
(*  Laku  MaggioNi 
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Smt.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

SuBaioT.  1. — Oeology. 

The  geognosy  of  this  magnificent  country,  although  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  geolo- 
gists from  the  time  of  Saussure  up  to  the  present  perioc',  is  &r  from  being  well  undcrHtood 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  discussions  connected  with  the  age,  characters,  and  distriliu 
tions  of  its  formations,  which  now  occupy  the  talents  of  so  many  distinguished  observi^rs ; 
but  refer  our  readers  to  the  writings  of  Saussure,  Ebel,  Eschcr,  Von  Buch,  Necker,  Btiue. 
Keiferstein,  Brongniart,  Murchison,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Brochant,  Ilugi,  Studi^r,  and  others. 
Swit-"rland  is  principally  composed  of  Neptunian  deposits;  the  Plutonian  rocks  occupying 
a  cou',;urative!y  small  portion  of  the  country. 

I.  Primitive  and  transition  rocks.  (1.)  Neptunian.  These  form  the  more  central  part 
of  the  country,  and  consist  of  the  following  rocks : — 1.  Oneiss.  2.  Mica  slate.  Where 
the  mica  disappears,  qiiartz  rock  is  formed,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  of  considerable 
magnitude.  When  the  quartz  of  the  mica  slate  disappears,  there  is  formed  a  slaty  rock 
entirely  composed  of  minute  scales  of  mica,  forming  the  primitive  clay  slate  of  authors.  3 
Talc  slate.  This  rock,  which  is  a  slaty  compound  of  quartz  and  scales  of  talc,  was  long 
confounded  with  mica  slate.  Sometimes  the  quartz  disappears,  when  a  talcy  rock  with  s];ity 
structure  is  formed,  known  under  the  name  slaty  talc ;  which  passes  into  the  rock  nutned 
potstone,  and  also  into  another  well-known  magncsian  or  talcy  rock,  named  chlorite  shite. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  rocks  of  this  deposit  is  that  named  protogine,  which 
is  a  slaty  or  granular  compound  of  quartz,  talc,  and  felspar.  The  granular  varieties  htive 
been  described  as  granite ;  the  slaty  as  gneiss,  or  under  the  name  veined  granite,  Neiirly 
the  whole  of  Mont  Blanc,  as  far  as  visible  to  the  eye,  is  composed  of  protogine.  4.  Limestone. 
Beds  of  this  rock  occur  in  the  preceding  rock,  and  especially  in  the  talc  slate.  The  lime- 
stones in  tlie  latter  rock  are  frequently  dolomites  or  magnesian  limestones,  and  afford  mar- 
bles valued  by  the  statuary.  Gypsum  and  Karstenite  also  occur  in  tlie  talc  slate  districts. 
5.  Hornblende  rock.  Of  this  rock,  the  princi  4il  varieties,  namely,  hornblende  rock  proi)er- 
ly  so  called,  and  also  hornblende  slate,  occur  in  the  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  tulc  skte  .-noim- 
tains.  {2.)  Plutonian  rocks.  True  Plutonian,  or  ignigenuus  primitive  and  transition  '.-o<:k8, 
are  not  very  abundant  anywhere  in  Switzerland.  The  following  are  particularly  noticed  by 
authors:  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyry;  which  latter  contains  quartz,  and  seems  to  be  a 
mere  modification  of  granite.  These  rocks  appear  to  have  given  the  Neptunian  strata  not 
only  their  inclined  position,  but  also  to  have  fractured,  contorted,  and  variously  altered  their 
individual  characters. 

II.  Secondary  deposits.  (1.)  Neptunian.  These  are  disposed  in  the  following  order :  the 
lowest  or  oldest  is,  1.  Red  marl,  sandstone,  frypsum,  &c.,  containing  occasionally  large  sub- 
ordinate masses  of^  magnesian  limestone.  This  deposit  some  consider  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
red  marl  and  keuper.  2.  Inferior  or  older  Alpine  limestone.  This,  from  its  organic  remoins, 
is  considered  as  representing  in  Switzerland  the  lias  of  English  geologists.  3.  Alpine  lime- 
stone, with  subordinate  saliferous  beds.  This  deposit  is  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  oolite 
limestone,  not  far  from  the  Oxford  and  Kimmeridee  clay.  4.  Newer  Alpine  limestone. 
Under  this  head  are  included  those  portions  of  the  oolite  series  higher  in  the  order  than  that 
just  mentioned,  and  which  tlierefore  rests  upon  it.  5.  Green  sand  and  chalk,  Resting 
upon  the  newer  Alpine  limestone  there  are  beds  of  green  sand,  and  of  a  rock  which  con- 
tains fossils  identical  with  those  found  in  chalk:  hence  it  is  by  geologists  considered  as 
belonging  to  that  formation.  (2.)  Plutonian  rocks.  The  principal  Plutonian  rock  is  a  por- 
phyry wiUiout  quartz,  named  melaphire ;  also  augite  porphyry  and  black  porphyry.  It  is 
observed  rising  among  the  secondary  deposits,  and  is  viewed  as  the  agent  to  which  the  strata 
owe  their  highly  inclined  position,  and  the  mountain  ranges  their  present  situation.  Serpen- 
tine and  dolerite,  also  ignigenous  rocks,  occur  among  the  secondary  strata. 

III.  Tertiary  deposits.  In  the  great  valley  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps,  which  separates 
them  from  the  Jura  chain,  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  tertiary  rocks,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
prominent  kinds  is  the  conglomerate  named  molasse. 

rV.  Alluvial  deposits.  The  older  diluvium,  which  contains  remains  of  extinct  quadru- 
peds, as  the  elephant,  &c.,  is  abundant  The  numerous  rolled  blocks  of  rock  scattered 
over  the  country,  for  distant  from  their  native  places,  and  which  appear  to  owe  their  distri- 
bution to  the  upraising  of  the  mountains,  are  well  known  to  travellers  and  geologists. 
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SvBSEOT.  2. — Botany. 

This  may  well  be  called  a  land  of  mountains;  conse- 
quently, its  vegetation  partakes  very  much  of  the  alpine 
or  arctic  character;  but  as  a  great  portion  of  its  valleys 
resembles  the  climate  of  Italy,  on  the  one  hand,  (even 
producing,  in  the  warmer  valleys,  and  in  a  state  that  iiiiiy 
oe  reckoned  completely  naturalized,  the  Cactus  Opuniia 
(Jig.  393.),  or  Small  Indian  or  Prickly  Fig,)  and  the  cli- 
mate of  Ft'ance  and  Germany,  on  the  other ;  so  does  the 
nature  of  its  vegetation  vary  in  consequence,  and  the  flora 
is  extremely  rich  and  beautiful.  To  aflbrd  any  thing  like 
a  correct  idea  of  this,  is  far  from  our  object ;  wc  must 
content  ourselves,  in  this  place,  with  givmg  an  account 
of  the  cultivated  and  most  striking  of  the  spontaneous 
vegetation,  according  to  its  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  this  we  are  aided  in  doing,  by  an  interesting 
statement,  which  appeared  in  an  early  number  of  Black 
and  Young's  Foreign  Review,  "upon  the  state  of  culti- 
vated and  spontaneous  vegetation  in  the  higher  parts  of 
Switzerland."  The  elevation  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea  is 
CuciuinooMtm.  given  in  French  feet:— 

Place.  Elevntion. 

Embs  -  -  -  -  2200.  Buckwheat  (fig.  394.),  sown  after  the  Rye  is  reaped,  ripens;  at  Ilanz 
it  does  not  come  to  maturity ;  and  a  little  higher  the  forty-days 
Maize  (quarantino),  a  variety  of  the  Zea  Mays,  is  very  precarious : 
at  the  same  height,  in  the  valley  of  liie  Upper  Rhine,  the  vegctar 
tion  of  this  plant  ceases  altogether. 

At  this  place,  near  the  borders  of  Lombardy,  is  the  limit  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  White  Mulberry  ;  at  a  greater  elevation,  neither  this 
tree  nor  silkworms  are  seen. 

The  last  Walnut  trees  (fig.  395.)  are  seen :  it  is  remarked  that  this 
tree  thrives  better  in  valleys  with  an  east  exposure,  than  in  those 
with  a  nortli,  even  though  elevation  and  other  circumstances  are  the 
same. 


Costasegna    2300. 


Travanessabe-1 
tween  Ilanzi 
and  Truns  f 
[lanz.  J 

Truns  -  -  2400. 


Buckwheat 


Walnne. 


(?anta  Maria  2750. 
Porta 2810. 


Churwalden  3800. 


Vol.  n. 


The  growth  of  Chestnut  trees  ceases  near  this  place. 

The  limit  between  the  vegetation  of  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts is  generally  fixed  here :  a  little  higher,  towards  Bergoi.ovo,  a 
few  slragglint;  and  stunted  Walnut  trees  are  seen,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  rock  whereon  the  ancient  and  lofly  town  of  Porta  is  built. 
Walnut  and  Chestnut  trees  flourish  in  luxuriant  fruitfiilness;  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  Porta,  the  Fig  adorns  and  enriches  the  gardens, 
and  tb.e  flanks  of  tl'.e  mountains  arc  clothed  with  the  Cytiaus  and 
Broom. 

Here  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Barley  are  grown  with  success ;  Winter-Rye 
is  not  so  certain  a  crop.  Cherries  ripen,  but  fruit  with  pips  (Applet 
Pears,  &.c.)  is  not.  grown     At  Parpau,  a  village  600  or  700  feet 
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VUo  . 


Elevation. 


8800. 


higher  than  Churwaldon,  the  inhabitants  do  not  cultivate  any  species 
of  grain :  many  kinds  of  trees,  as  the  Italian  Poplar  {fig.  396.),  Ash, 
and  Wild  Cherr  vhich  grow  at  Churwalden,  will  not  vegetate  ac 
Parpau ;  the  onl^  cultivated  herb  at  this  latter  place  is  a  variety  of 
the  Rumex  alpinus,  or  Sorrel. 
Different  kinds  of  Firs  compose  the  entire  and  exclusive  vegetation. 
A  little  lower,  Larches,  intermixed  with  some  of  tlie  Pinus  Cnmbrn 
(Jig.  397.),  or  Siberian  Pine,  commonly  called  Alvier,  are  seen:  all 

-Si 


396 


laoia  • 


Italian  Poplar.  Siberian  Pine. 

the  more  common  species  of  grain  are  sown,  and  Potatoes  generally 
difRised.  Maize,  which  succeeds  perfectly  a  little  lower,  ripens  here 
also  in  ordinary  seasons.  In  another  part,  however,  our  author 
seems  to  fix  an  elevation  of  2000  or  2500  feet  as  the  boundary  of 
the  productive  cultivation  of  Maize.  He  also  remarks,  tliat  a  height 
of  3000  feet,  with  a  southern  exposure,  will  allow  the  cultivation  of 
Buckwheat  (hU  sarrasin),  even  after  the  Winter-Rye  has  been 
reaped.  It  will  be  curious,  and  may  be  instructive,  to  compare  the 
limit,  in  point  of  elevation,  that  bounds  the  profitable  growth  of 
maize  in  this  part  of  Switzerland,  with  the  limit,  in  respect  to  lati- 
tude, that  arrests  its  profitable  culture  in  France.  According  to  A. 
Young,  the  line  of  separation  between  maize  and  no  maize  is  first 
seen  on  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom,  in  going  from  the  Angou- 
mois,  and  entering  Poitou  at  Verac,  i  ~ir  Ruffec :  in  crossing  Loi- 
raine,  it  is  first  met  with  between  Nanc>  md  liUneville :  in  passing 
from  Alsace  to  Auvergne,  the  limit  is  at  Dijon.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  boundary  of  the  maize  culture  is  two  degrees  and  a  half 
ferther  north  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  France ; 
the  northern  boundary  on  the  west  side  being  about  46^  degrees,  and 
on  the  east  side  about  49  degrees.  From  this  fact,  connected  with 
the  two  other  facts,  that  the  northern  limits  of  the  vine  and  olive 
culture  in  France  are  parallel  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  maize 
culture,  Mr.  Young  inferred  that  the  eastern  districts  of  France  are 
2i  degrees  of  latitude  hotter  (or,  if  not  hotter,  more  iriendiy  to  vege- 
tation/ than  the  western. 
•  •  3900.  Potatoes  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  and  Barley  to  be  reaped,  here,  a  month 
earlier  than  in  the  Oberland,  where  the  elevation  is  only  3400  feet. 
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Wiesen   - 
Zcrnetz    • 


4400. 
4400. 


Casaccia  •  -  4600. 


Selva 4900. 

Valley  of  Au  5270. 
Samaden  -  -  6300. 


St.  Maurice   5500. 


Soarla 


5580. 


Campfer,  between 

5600 

and  5700. 

Bertig  -  -  ■  5650 


but  where  there  ia  a  northern  exposure.  Flax  and  Hemp  succeed 
here ;  and  in  the  small  sheltered  enclosures  the  Sunflower  expands 
in  all  its  magnificence,  while  in  the  meadows  the  Maple  and  Ash 
exhibit  every  symptom  of  healthy  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  Our 
author  justly  remarks,  that  the  ripening  of  tlie  seeds  of  trees  is  a 
surer  criterion  of  the  comparative  temperature  of  different  situations 
and  climates,  than  the  maturing  of  grain  or  cultivated  vegetables ; 
since  the  perfection  of  these  must  often  depend  on  foriuitouH  circum- 
stances ;  as  on  the  skill,  labour,  manure,  &,c.  bestowetl  on  them. 

Near  this  village,  on  the  deulivity  of  i  mountain  facing  south,  Rye 
sometimes  arrives  at  maturity,  provided  it  is  sown  immediately  atler 
harvest,  and  Hemp  not  unfrequently  succeeds. 

The  inhabitants  obtain  a  crop  of  Rye ;  but,  in  order  to  succeed,  it  must 
be  sown  in  a  particular  manner;  viz.,  in  the  spring,  along  with 
March  Barley :  after  this  is  reaped,  the  rye  is  mown,  and  at  the  next 
harvest  of  the  barley  it  also  has  reached  maturity :  the  rye  is  occa* 
sionally  sown  with  peas  instead  of  barley.  Potatoes  were  not  tried 
till  after  the  scarcity  in  1817 :  they  grow  well :  Hemp  also  thrives ; 
but  Flax,  being  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  cold,  is  not  culti- 
vated at  Zernetz. 

On  the  higher  grounds  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Pinaster  or  Cluster 
Pine  tree  prevails,  the  Larch  being  seldom  seen,  though  this  and  the 
Siberian  pine  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  forests  of  the  Higlier 
Engadine.  At  a  lower  elevation,  the  Service  tree  flourishes ;  and 
lower  still,  near  Casaccia,  the  Alder  (^Betuda  Alnua  viridis)  covers 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  No  description  of  Com  is  grown.  Our 
author  observed  a  email  patch  of  Potatoes,  which  seemed  planted 
solely  08  an  experiment,  and  did  not  appear  as  if  they  would  ever 
come  to  perfection. 

The  stalk  as  well  as  seed  of  Flax  attains  perfection  here.  Hemp,  alao, 
has  occasionally  succeeded.  Between  100  and  150  feet  higher  up. 
that  is,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet.  Barley  ripens  on  the 
sides  of  the  mo>jntains  exposed  to  the  sun.  Some  Cherry  trees  grow 
at  Selva,  and  occasionally  ripen  their  fruit. 

In  the  inn  garden  were  Carrots,  Cauliflower,  Radishes,  a  kind  of  Tur- 
nip with  a  carrot  root,  long,  thin,  and  poor;  and  the  White  Cabbage ; 
the  last,  however,  not  well  hearted.    Potatoes  are  not  grown. 

Radishes  succeed  here,  as  well  as  Turnips.  Potatoes  do  not.  At  100 
feet  higher,  towards  Celerina,  Barley  and  Oats  ripen.  This  fact  ex- 
cites the  author's  t'jrprise ;  but  he  does  not  account  for  it.  He  in- 
forms us  that,  in  the  upper  district  of  Beme,  neither  one  nor  other 
of  these  grains  will  grow  at  a  higher  situation  than  4000  feet ;  and 
that  in  a  Bernese  valley,  with  only  3400  feet  of  elevation,  the  Tur- 
nips sown  in  spring  perish  with  cold ;  whereas  the  Navets  d'hivcr 
(a  species  of  Rape  f)  do  not  suffer,  and  yield  abundance  of  oil. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  grow  the  Tumip-rooted  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Rad- 
ishes, Lettuces,  and  Cabbages,  very  indifferently  hearted :  tlie  Pease 
were  in  flower. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  height,  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn  is 
cultivated :  barley  alone  proves  very  successful ;  and  often  the  pre- 
mature frosts  of  August  and  September  destroy  it. 

Barley  and  Potatoes  sometimes  come  to  perfection  in  this  district.  Our 
author  regards  this  as  the  limit  of  their  vegetation.  Trefoil  will 
not  grow  higher  than  at  Lutz,  5300  feet  •>  '  "n  1S22,  there  was  no 
barley  harvest  higher  than  Celerina. 

Near  the  church  of  this  place  a  few  Raves  were  growing ;  but  no  Po- 
tatoes nor  Grain.  About  200  feet  lower,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  is 
a  forest  of  Firs.  Potatoes  and  barley  olen  attain  maturity  here.  In 
consequence  of  the  northerly  exposure  of  the  ground  near  the 
church.  Carrots  will  not  grow,  though  they  thrive  in  a  loftier  situa- 
tion than  where  potatoes  and  barley  usually  ripen.  At  the  same 
height,  and  with  the  same  exposure,  Melilot  (a  species  of  Trcfnit) 
flourishes.  As  this  plant  is  indigenous  to  Libya,  and  yet  thrives  in 
the  cold  climate  of  the  Alps,  it  suggests  the  idea  that  it  might  be 
practicable  to  enrich  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  with  the  native 
productions  of  warmer  climes,  especially  among  the  Papilionaceoua 
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tribes.  The  plant  in  question  (Libyan  Trefoil  or  MelUot)  ^rowii>({ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Glaciers  of  Bcalitta,  and  the  Apricot  tree  accli- 
mated in  the  Grindcnwald,  an  elevation  of  3180  feet,  would  seem  to 
justify  these  suf^gcstions  and  hopes. 

No  Grain,  Flax,  or  pot-herbs,  will  grow  here. 

The  elevation  of  the  hospice  on  this  mountain  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
hospice  on  the  Grimsel  m  Oberland ;  but  vegetation  is  here  far  mure 
varied  and  luxuriant 

At  tliis  high  elevation  the  only  plant  cultivated  is  the  Rumex  alpiiuis, 
a  species  of  Sorrel  much  grown  in  these  mountain  districts,  for  tiil- 
tening  swine  in  winter.  The  roots  are  prepared  by  twisting  them 
till  the  cellular  tissue  is  detached  :  then  they  are  put,  with  a  smnll 
quantity  of  salt,  into  a  trench,  lined  and  covered  with  planks,  over 
which  stones  are  placed.  About  300  feet  lower,  the  Siberian  Pine 
and  Larch  present  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance ;  the  seed  of 
the  former  ripening  early  in  October.  This  tree,  the  Pinus  Cemhrii, 
or  Siberian  Pine,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  Switzerland,  thoiii;h 
its  growth  is  so  slow,  that  one  of  Uiem,  about  19  inches  in  diameter, 
presented,  when  cut  down,  363  concentric  circles.  Its  usual  iti- 
crease  of  height  is  a  spun  in  six  years.  The  timber  of  this  tree  liiiH 
a  most  agreeable  pf  r<ume,  and  is  much  employed  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  for  wainscoting  rooms.  Wtien  our  author  visilcii 
the  chftteau  of  Tarasp,  he  was  struck,  in  almost  every  apartment, 
with  the  scent  of  this  wood ;  and  he  remarks  it  as  a  singular  and  in- 
explicable circumstance,  that  it  should  have  thus  exhaled  its  frii- 
grance  for  some  centuries  in  undiminished  strength,  and  without  the 
wood  itself  having  suffered  any  decrease  of  weight  This  timber 
possesses  the  additional  recommendation  that  its  perfume  is  an  ef- 
fectual preservative  against  bugs  or  moths.  The  seeds  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Pine  are  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  eaten  in  great  quantities 
during  the  winter  festivals :  yet  this  use  of  them  id  considered  per- 
nicious to  health,  and  the  writer  rather  recommends  applying  them 
to  the  same  purpose  as  in  Siberia,  whe.e,  according  to  Pallas,  a 
valuable  oil  is  extrocted  from  them,  which  is  eaten  at  table,  and 
might  be  employed  in  manufacturing  soap.  This  species  of  pine  is 
unfortunately  becoming  very  scarce,  and  its  cultivation  is  therefore 
litrongly  recommended.  In  order  to  secure  and  expedite  its  growth, 
and  thus  remove  the  principal  objection  to  its  culture,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  seeds  were  deposited  in  a  compost  made  of  earth 
and  the  clippings  and  leaves  of  the  pinaster  or  larch,  or  that  this 
compost  be  laid  round  the  roots  of  the  young  plants.  The  Larch  is 
also  a  valuable  tree  to  Switzerland ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
aflbrding  manure,  but  because  of  its  durable  timber.  This  lasts  four 
times  longer  than  common  pine  timber  grown  at  an  equal  elevation. 
If,  therefore,  the  larch  be  planted  where  the  common  pine  now 
grows,  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  forest  ground  might  be  gained, 
and  applied  to  pasture.  The  foliage  of  the  larch,  Siberian  pine,  and 
several  other  trees,  is  carefully  collected  by  the  Swiss  peasantry  on 
the  mountains,  being  put  into  large  bags  for  winter  fodder,  and  then 
hurled  downwards  into  the  valleys  below.  Near  Seldun,  the  leaves 
of  Nut  and  Elm  are  used  in  a  particular  manner :  being  gathered  in 
their  prime,  they  are  dried,  and  ground  to  powder,  and  in  this  state 
given  to  swine,  mixed  with  their  customary  drink  in  winter;  and 
our  author  was  assured  that  this  diet  fattened  the  animals  as  well  as 
barleymeal ;  an  assertion  that  soimds  olmost  incredible  to  British 
ears.  In  the  Oberland,  the  bark  of  the  young  Oak,  peeled  of!'  in 
the  spring,  dried  and  ground,  is  found  to  be  equally  healthy  and 
nourishing  for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  may 
prove  useful,  as  affording  hints  for  the  owners  of  property  in  tht 
mountainous  districts  of  Scotland.  For  the  same  reason,  we  relate 
the  following  application  of  Sage  (Salvia  f^lutinosa)  in  the  Ober- 
land :  they  spread  the  stalks  of  this  plant  under  the  beds,  or  draw  a 
broom,  made  of  them,  gently  and  slowly  along  the  floor :  by  this 
means  the  unpleasant,  insects  tiiat  someiimes  harbour  in  such  situa- 
tions are  destroyed,  as  they  get  fastened  to  the  glutinous  surface  o* 
the  plant 
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Though  neither  the  soil  nor  exposure  were  fhvourab'i,  Larches,  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  sixty  feet  high,  grew  here ;  the  Siberian 
Pine  and  common  Fir  also  flourished ;  (MX)  feet  higher,  some  of  these 
t'iea  were  seen  growing  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  probably  the  lofliest 
spot  at  which  they  will  vegetate.  Neither  the  Alpine  Pine  nor 
Aquatic  Alder  were  to  be  found  here ;  only  some  wild  Medlar  trees. 
None  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  larch,  appeared  degene- 
rated ;  while  on  the  mountains  of  Berne,  forest  trees  grow  stunted ; 
and  perish  gradually,  in  proportion  to  the  height  at  which  they  are 
found. 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  Pass  of  Fluolla,  forest  vegetation  had  ceased. 
Abundance  of  Poa  alpina,  however,  was  growing ;  and  this  is  invalu- 
able in  a  country  where,  owing  to  the  mountainous  nature  of  tlie 
pastures,  the  crop  of  fodder  is  always  small  and  precarious,  and  every 
blade  of  grass  has  to  be  collected  with  the  utmost  care.  It  is  com- 
mon to  plant  those  kinds  of  trees,  whose  foliage  and  voung  branches 
afford  the  most  nourishing  food.  In  places  inaccessible  to  cattle,  the 
Swiss  peasants  may  be  sometimes  seen  making  hay  with  crampons 
(hooks  to  prevent  them  from  falling)  on  their  feet 

The  grass  is  cut,  not  three  inches  high,  in  some  places  three  times  a  year,  and  in  the 
valleys  the  fields  are  as  close  shaven  as  a  bowli''.g-gr3en,  all  the 
inequalities  being  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  In  Switzerland,  as 
in  Norway,  for  the  same  reason,  the  art  of  making  hay  seems  to  be 
carried  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  In  Iceland,  the  poor  people 
are  often  seen  on  their  knees  scooping  out  the  grass  with  a  clasp-knife, 
from  between  the  interstices  of  the  rocks.  A  little  below  the  high- 
est point  of  the  Pass  of  Fluclla,  in  a  southern  aspect,  the  first  Firs, 
mixed  with  Juniper  plants,  were  to  be  seen ;  whereas  on  the  north- 
ern side,  only  Azaleas  grew,  whose  rusty-coloured  foliage  indicated 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  climate. 

The  distance  which  usually  intervenes  on  the  Alps  between  the 
growth  of  trees  and  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  is  2700  ibet ;  the 
tree  ''.lat  is  found  nearest  the  snow  ueing  the  Pinus  Abies,  or  Spruce 
Fi..  Ericineee and  Rhododendron  ferrugineum  (Jig.  398.),  commonly 
Cilled  the  Alp  Hose,  do  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  7020  feet, 
f.nd  the  distance  between  the  snow  and  the  culture  of  corn  is  4200 
feet.  Plantations  on  mountains  in  England  seldom  succeed  at  & 
greater  elevation  than  1200  fbet. 

SuBSEOT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  zoology  of  Switzerland  participates  in  the  singularity  of  its  geographic  features,  and 
exii'bits  several  native  animals  designed  by  Providence  to  live  only  in  the  wild  recesses  of 
mountainous  districts.    Among  tliese,  the  Ibex  (C'apra  Ibex)  (Jig.  399.)  is  the  most  singular, 

and  deserves  particular  notice.  AMiough  not  much  larger 
than  a  domestic  goat,  its  horns  are  enormous,  measurmg 
sometimes  two  feet  and  a  half  long ;  and  are  so  formidably 
robust,  that  the  obser'  er  wonders  how  un  animal  apparently 
so  heavily  encumbered,  can  at  the  same  time  be  possessed 
of  such  surprising  activity.  Around  these  horns  are  cross 
ridges,  or  knots,  the  number  of  which  generally  indicates 
the  age  of  the  animal.  The  Swiss  hunters  assert  that  the 
horns  do  not  reach  their  full  size  until  the  twelfth  year. 
The  Ibex  dwells  only  among  the  highest  and  most  inacces- 
sible precipices  of  the  Alps.,  particularly  those  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  appears  to  delight  in  frequenting  the  t'rightful  regions 
of  eternal  snow ;  yet  even  here  they  are  pursued  by  their 
adventurous  hunters ;  and  their  numbers  both  in  Savoy  and 
Switzerland  are  much  diminishing,  while  they  are  almost 
extinct  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  chamois,  somewhat  less  wild,  yet  apparently  formed  for 
more  activity,  inhabits  the  same  mountainous  ridges.  The  descent  of  the  domestic  goat 
from  the  Ibex  has  fa/^n  asserted  with  too  much  confidence :  it  rests,  like  many  other  similar 
questions,  on  mere  supposition. 

The  Alpine  Marmot  (Arctomys  raarmotta)  is  another  of  the  most  remarkable  European 
quadrupeds.    Although  thick  and  ungraceful  in  appearance,  it  is  endowed  with  surprising 
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iriHtinct  These  aninialH  live  amonjf  the  mountninfl  in  fkniilies,  and  fbnn  undor-ffround 
burrows ;  when  they  quit  these  retreats  for  prcwuring  food,  one  of  the  number,  as  a  (fuard, 
luconds  an  elevated  spot  near  their  common  habitation.  If  this  sentinel  obaorves  an  enemy, 
or  any  unuHUul  object,  he  utters  a  shrill  cry,  upon  which  the  whole  compiinv  run  to  their 
retreat;  or,  if  too  far,  instantly  seek  a  hiding-place  in  an  adjacent  clcfl  or  hole.  Such  and 
so  various  are  the  modes  b/  which  Almighty  Providence  enables  its  weakest  creatures  to 
guard  against  dangers  they  are  otiierwise  unable  to  escape  from.  These  marmots  pass  the 
whole  winter  in  a  deep  letliargy,  during  which  time  they  take  no  nourishment  The  fur  is 
thick,  warm,  and  well  known  as  a  valuable  article  of  dress.  The  wolves  of  the  Alps  are 
both  numerous  and  turmidable,  and  the  tbxes  live  undisturbed  by  the  huntsman. 

The  oriiitliology  of  Switzerland  has  received  much  attention  from  the  naturalists  of 
Geneva ;  among  whom  Professor  Bonolli  is  most  celebrated.  The  large  vultures  of  Germony 
are  occasionally  seen ;  but  there  is  another,  callwl  the  Bearded  Vulture,  or  Vulture  of  tho 
Alps  (Jig.  4tl0.),  more  peculiar  to  this  country.     It  is  a  noble  bird,  partaking  more  of  the 

cuuroge  and  sanguinary  nature  of  the  true  falcons,  than 
of  the  vultures,  to  which  group,  from  the  structure  of  the 
bill,  it  nevertheless  more  strictly  belongs.  Its  length  is 
above  four  feet  seven  inches;  the  neck  is  covered  with 
pointed  feathers,  tuid  under  the  bill  there  is  a  full  of  stiff 
setii'i'Dus  feathers,  not  unlike  a  brush.  Its  strength  is  so 
great,  that  it  attacks  shcop,  lambs,  and  young  stags,  and 
even  tho  chamois  and  ibex  fall  victims  to  its  rapacity.  It 
builds  in  such  inaccc!<8ible  precipices  that  its  nest  is  very 
rarely  f<f't>n.  A  smaller  species  of  the  same  family,  the 
VtUtur  percnopterus,  although  more  properly  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  south,  extends  its  range  to  Geneva,  where 
it  is  not  uncommon. 

The  insects  of  Switzerland  are  more  numerous  than  the  face  of  the  country,  so  thinly 
clothed  with  wood,  might  lead  us  to  suppose ;  and  many  peculiar  species  o^  trout  and  salmon 
abound  in  the  lakes. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  there  is  a  good  race  of  draught  horses,  some  being  not  unfit  for 
the  carriage.  They  are  generally  compactly  made,  vigorous,  and  sober;  while,  to  fit  them 
for  enduring  the  severe  cold  they  are  so  frequently  exposed  to,  nature  clothes  the  head, 
limbs,  and  feet  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  long  hair.  The  cattle  are  said  to  be  of  a  largo 
size,  but  the  particular  breed  has  not  been  mentioned. 

The  alpine  Spaniel  (Jig.  401.)  is  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  Spanish  breed,  preserved 
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with  much  care  by  the  humane  monastics  on 
Mount  St.  Bernard.  These  beautiful  dogs 
are  generally  two  feet  high,  and  fiill  six  feel 
long;  the  eyes  have  a  peculiar  appearance, 
attributed  by  some  to  the  snow,  and  the  high 
windy  regions  they  inhabit.  They  are  kept 
for  the  preservation  of  those  unfortunate 
travellers  who  are  so  often  lost  in  crossing 
the  pathless  snows  of  these  dangerous  moun- 
tains. Two  of  these  dogs  are  sent  out  in 
severe  weather,  to  scour  the  mountains,  one 
with  a  warm  cloak  fastened  to  its  back,  the 
other  with  a  basket  holding  a  cordial  and 
provisions.  Their  instinct  and  sagacity  are  so 
great,  that  it  is  said  they  will  discover  persons  perishing  with  cold  and  fatigue ;  and  if  too 
exhausted  to  proceed,  they  will  lie  close  to  tiiese  unfortunate  travellers,  to  afibrd  them 
warmth  from  their  own  bodies,  and  assist  their  resuscitation. 

Sbct.  III. — Historical  Oeography. 

Ancient  Helvetia  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the  boldness  of  its  natural  features, 
and  the  rude  valour  of  its  people.  The  Helvetians  were  fully  made  known  by  the  grand 
expedition  undertaken  with  a  view  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Gaul,  and  the  discomfi- 
ture of  which  formed  the  first  military  exploit  of  CsBsar.  They  were  soon  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  conquered  people,  when,  like  the  rest  of  their  neisrhbours,  thoy 
found  compcnsati  for  the  loss  of  their  valour  and  liberty  by  a  culture  and  civilisation  which 
hud  before  been  unknown  to  them. 

Durinsj  the  middle  ages,  Switzerland  shared  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  being  over-run 
by  the  Huns,  Bnrgundians,  Franks,  and  other  barbarous  invaders.  By  them  it  was  formed  into 
a  number  of  feudal  possessions,  under  the  supremacy,  first  of  Chnrlemagne,  then  of  the  liousc 
of  Burgundy,  and  lastly  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  which,  having  seated  itself  on  the  impe- 
rial throne,  rendered  Switzerland  an  appendage  of  the  German  empire.    These  invasions, 
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and  this  degree  of  aubjection,  were,  however,  chiefly  confined  to  the  plain  east  of  the  Atr, 
on  which  arc  situated  tlie  cities  of  fiorno  and  Friburg;  while  tho  regions  of  the  Forest  Can* 
toiiM  and  tho  higher  mountain  valloys  remained  in  a  state  of  rude  anil  pastoral  independence, 
and  th(Mr  vaHwilugo  to  tho  empire  was  littlu  more  than  nominal. 

The  ITU  of  Swiss  independence  hod  been  prepared  by  the  rise  of  the  fVee  cities,  Berne, 
Frilmrg,  and  Glarus,  wliicii,  surrounded  by  walls,  began  to  doiy  the  power  of  their  liege  lord. 
While  the  emperors,  hotvover,  proceeded  with  dif>cretion,  their  rights  of  feudal  supremacy 
(Vcre  not  contested;  but  the  violence  of  Albert,  who  endeavoured  to  make  the  whole  of 
Switzerland  an  hereditary  domain  of  his  family,  brought  on  a  crisis.  The  most  heroic  resist- 
anco  was  made  by  tiie  Forest  Cantons,  under  the  impulse  received  fVom  the  daring  courage 
of  Tell.  A  long  atruggla  ensued ;  but  the  battle  of  Morgarten,  in  which  the  Austrian  forces 
were  completely  routed  by  the  mountaineers,  secured  the  independence  of  Switzerland, 
though  an  hundred  years  elapsed  before  a  full  recogriition  of  it  could  be  extorted.  A  ct  n- 
federacy  of  thirteen  cantons  was  formed ;  and  the  Swiss,  engaged  in  wars  among  themselves, 
and  with  tho  neighbouring  powers,  soon  acquired  a  high  military  reputation.  Tlieir  infantry, 
an  arm  hitiierto  of  little  account,  established  its  character  as  the  first  in  Europe ;  and  the 
battle  of  Morat,  in  which  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  defeated  and  slain,  spread  the  terror  of 
their  name  throughout  Europe.  When  tlicy  came  into  collision,  however,  with  the  great 
powers,  and  especially  France,  united  and  organising  its  force  into  regular  armies,  thejr 
could  not  maintain  their  ground ;  and  in  the  battle  with  Francis  I.  at  Marignano,  their  mili- 
tary strength  was  completel}  broken.  Their  reputation  for  valour,  however,  and  the  jealousy 
of  powerful  neighbours,  secured  them  from  any  foreign  invasion,  till  that  great  convulsion 
which  shook  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  French  revolution  agitate**  all  the  monarchical  states,  to  which  it  was  in  open  and 
entire  opposition ;  but  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  presented  to  Europe  a  moi^el  of  the 
purest  forms  of  liberty,  had  seemingly  nothing  to  fear.  The  Directory,  however,  soon  chowed 
that  they  employed  the  name  of  liberty  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  general  subjection  of 
Europe.  They  presented  to  the  cantons  a  new  form  of  constitution,  which  was  called  unU 
taire,  and  which  the  latter  were  required  to  adopt  As  the  Swiss  clung  to  their  old  and 
venerated  forma  of  fireedom,  an  army  was  led  into  their  territory,  which,  after  a  brave  and 
even  enthusiuHtic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  succeeded  in  compelling  tho 
whole  to  submit  to  French  dictation.  Switzerland  became  a  new  theatre  of  war  between 
the  French,  Austrians,  and  Russians;  but  the  first  were  finally  triumphant.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  Napoleon,  the  cantons  made  an  attempt  to  regain  their  independence,  which  was 
repressed,  though  with  some  popular  concessions ;  but  the  country  was  held  as  a  vassal  state; 
and  Geneva  and  the  Valais  were  incorporated  with  France.  On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon's 
power,  Switzerland  again  became  an  independent  state,  though  the  new  division  into  twenty- 
two  cantons  Uea  been  retained,  and  the  distinction  of  sovereign  and  subject  states,  certainly 
an  odious  feature  of  the  old  system,  has  not  been  resumed. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

That  free  constitution,  which  formed  the  boast  of  the  cantons,  was,  in  Berne,  Friburg,  and 
Bome  otiicrs,  modified  by  a  large  and  somewhat  severe  mixture  of  aristocracy.  Admission  to 
public  offices  was  limited  to  a  few  privileged  families;  and  the  sway  over  the  Pays  de  Yaud, 
the  Grisons,  and  other  subject  states,  was  somewhat  rigorous.  This  distinction  of  sovereign 
and  subject  territories  has  now  been  happily  obliterated,  and  even  the  interior  predominance 
of  aristocratic  principles  is  much  broken  up ;  but  each  of  the  states  has  a  particular  consti- 
tution of  its  own,  though  all  are  united  by  the  comii.  )n  tie  of  the  federal  government. 

The  Helvetic  diet  consists  of  deputies  from  the  different  cantons,  which  meet  oncea  vear. 
Extraordinary  meetings  may  also  be  called,  on  the  requisition  of^  any  five  cantons.  Ttiia 
assembly  takes  cognisance  of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  foreign  relations  and  the  general 
defence  of  the  country.  The  diet  has  been  much  occupied  by  the  unwelcome  remonstrances 
made  by  the  great  sovereigns  respecting  the  liberties  taken  by  the  press  in  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  refuge  allowed  to  individuals  who  have  become  obnoxious 
through  their  support  of  liberal  opinions.  On  these  points,  tho  diet,  conscious  of  their  own 
inferior  power,  have  been  generally  obliged  to  yield. 

The  army  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  is  formed  out  of  contingents  which  each  canton,  in 
proiwrtion  to  its  population,  is  obliged  to  furnish.  Prom  these  are  made  out  an  entire 
amount  of  3;3,(KK)  men,  which,  if  judiciously  posted  in  the  strong  approaches  to  the  country, 
might,  it  is  supposed,  secure  them  against  almost  any  attack.  But  this,  though  seconde<l  by 
the  levee  en  masse  of  a  brave  peasantry,  would  not  probably  avail  Switzerland  in  an  unsup- 
ported contest  with  any  of  the  great  powers.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  modem  princi- 
ples of  war,  wliich  recjuire  the  equnl  support  of  every  point  of  an  immense  line  of  opera- 
tions, it  is  supposed  that  a  country  holding  this  limitary  position  with  regard  to  so  mn;iy  of 
the  frri^nt  powers  cannot  escape  the  occupntion  of  its  territory  by  one  or  otiier  o  them.  A 
reniarliiililc  poculiiirity  in  the  militnrv  system  d*'  Switzorhiud  is  also  the  cmploynipnt,  of  its 
cili7eus  in  the  service  of  foreign  powers  as  a  stipi.'iuliury  force.     This  system  1ms  long  pre- 
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vnilnd,  nnd  19  rnffulnrly  aiitliorlHCMl  by  the  ifovrrnnmnt.  The  nuiiilMT  in  IRlfl  waa  oittiirmti>d 
at  :W),(NH).  Till!  MJn^ular  conM'tiiipnrc  t()lli)WH,  llmt  thriui  NiibjnctH  nf  th«  iiKwt  <ti<iiuicrntic 
■tiite  in  Ktiropt*.  form,  in  many  ciuu^»,  thv  main  matrunicnt  in  mipporting  Uiu  arbitniry  piiwur 
of  tor<M|;n  priiwoH, 

Scot.  V, — Prndtictivif  Imluxtrtf. 

In  the  economy  uf  Switznrlnmi,  pov<>rty  nuixt  of  noroMtity  lie  a  pronnnont  featuro.  Many 
portionri  of  itM  xurtacn  art)  aliMointijIy  inuccoHMiblo ;  a  coniii<l<trablo  portion  uf  Ihu  romaimier  ii 
lneii|)iiliiit  of  yinl(lni|(  any  tiling  thiit  can  conduce  tu  the  nupport  of  man ;  while  even  iUi 
moitt  tlkVourtHl  !*pota  are  tar  inferior  in  prudiictivcncm  to  the  tinq  plains  of  the  neiKhlKHiring 
re^ioHM.  Human  induHtry,  however,  is  employed  witli  laudable  zeal  in  extracting  from  an 
ungrateful  Muil  the  utmost  powiiblo  amount  of  produce. 

Agriculture  hero  in  necessarily  and  strictly  limited  by  nature.  Wheat  can  bo  produced 
only  m  tiie  finest  planiK  uf  the  low  country ;  maize  ceases  to  grow  at  the  height  of  25()0 
feet;  potatoes,  barley,  and  rye  can  only  in  tkvourable  exposures  bo  raised  so  high  as  44U0, 
Uiougli  tliere  are  few  instances  of  their  reaching  above  A(HH)  feet  The  country  is  thus  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  on  its  neighbours  (or  the  supply  of  grain ;  and  its  chief  wealth 
consists  in  its  pastures.  The  meadows  are  mown  with  {Miculiar  care  and  diligence.  In 
stormy  nights,  amid  the  rugged  heights  of  the  Alps,  herdsmen  watch  in  the  chAlets  or  rude 
log-houses,  and  call  out  continually  to  the  cattle,  otherwise  they  would  take  iVight,  and  tall 
down  the  precipices.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in 
many  districts,  particularly  those  of  Glarus,  the  Upper  Etigadine,  and  the  plain  of  Friburg; 
and  their  (iruydre  and  other  cheeses  approach  to  the  excellence  of  those  of  Lombardy.  The 
Swiss  cows  give  more  milk  than  the  Italian;  nine  cows  producing  daily  a  cheese  of  twenty- 
five  pounds'  weight.  The  people  of  Ikrgamo  are  celebrated  for  tiieir  management  of  sheep 
fed  on  the  tine  pastures  of  Mount  Splugen.  GeneruUy,  in  the>^  '  upper  districts,  the  owner 
pastures  his  own  little  field ;  and  a  village  in  many  cases  holds  one  in  coihinon.  But  the 
mcreased  population,  and  the  consequent  sulxlivision  of  property,  has  reduced  them  in  many 
instances  to  severe  distress.  Wine,  sometimes  of  considerable  value,  is  made  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  hills,  particularly  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  and  there  is  an  ample  growth  of 
timber,  chiefly  of  fir  and  pine. 

Manufactures  in  Switzerland  were  long  confined  to  rude  products  for  domestic  Hupply;  but 
about  the  end  of  the  lost  century,  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  some  even  of  its  tiiicr  forms, 
was  introduced  into  St. Gall  and  several  of  the  southern  cantons;  and  the  Iwiiih,  (lisp«!r8ed 
tlirough  the  hills  and  upper  valleys,  enabled  the  peasantry  to  live  in  plenty,  and  caused  an 
increase  of  population.  In  St.  Gall  alone,  there  are  said  to  have  been  iit  one  time  from 
30,00()  to  4(),0()0  females  employed  in  embroidering  muslin.  Since  the  peace,  however,  the 
general  and  remarkable  decline  in  the  demand  for  manutiictured  goods  has  thrown  many  out 
of  employment,  reduced  the  wages  of  others,  and  produced  great  individual  distress.  (Jeneva 
has  a  long  established  and  still  extensive  manufacture  of  watches.  The  number  of  wcirkmen, 
indeed,  which  in  1782  was  5000,  is  now  reckoned  at  2027;  but  the  value  of  watches  ex- 
ported is  3,000,000  francs,  while  in  1802  it  was  only  2,375,000.  The  improvement  of  skill 
and  machinery  seems  to  have  increased  the  produce,  while  the  number  of  workmen  has 
diminished.  There  is  also  an  extensive  manutiicture  of  this  commodity  in  Locie,  and  other 
districts  of  the  principality  of  Neufchfttel. 

The  commerce  of  Switzerland,  from  its  inland  situation,  is  of  course  very  limited,  and 

consists  chiefly  in  the  exclmniie  of 
its  cattle  for  corn,  colonial  produce, 
and  fine  manufactures.  Its  central 
position  occasions  some  inland  tran- 
sit trade  between  France,  Germa- 
ny, and  Italy.  The  great  road  over 
the  Simplon,  though  constructed 
by  Napoleon  for  military  purposes, 
produces  very  important  commer- 
cial advantages.  A  wonderful  com- 
bination of  industry  ond  boldness 
has  been  displayed  in  carrying 
roads  across  the  most  rugged  and 
precipitous  Alpine  barriers.  Such 
are  the  Devil's  Bridge  (Jiff.  402.), 
spanning  a  fearful  chasm,  through 
which  the  Rcuss  thunders;  the 
bridge  over  the  Tesino;  the  road 
cut  along  the  precipitous  side  of 
the  Gemmi,  about  1600  feet  high. 
Across  the  great  and  rapid  rivers 
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Hvcral  krffe  wooden  bridgei  Itavn  been  CHmtructed;  but  the  larpfeet,  thtt  at  SehfifThauMm, 
wati  dBMlroyod  by  the  French.  The  rondu  ore  KiMicmlly  gowl,  i!»peciiiHy  iii  the  canlun  of 
Bornf,  wliore  thoy  are  carrie<l  to  tho  to|)H  of  Iho  hi|{hnMt  moiintaini).  (  bmrIh  arr  scarcely 
known,  or  indeed  compatiblu  with  tho  atructure  of  the  country.  Thu  un<t  b«|run  near  a  cen- 
tury ugo,  to  connnot  the  lakcH  of  NeutbhAtel  and  Geneva,  reniainit  untini«hod.  The  two 
cunU)iw  of  (Jri  and  TcHino  completed  in  I8:j0  a  very  flne  road  over  the  Ht  (iothard,  the  pia- 
mne  of  which  was  iMtforu  only  practiculile  tor  mulea  and  horaea.  In  traveraing  the  Hchellenen, 
it  ImM  opened  a  winding  puwiage  through  enormoua  maaaei  of  granite,  to  aa  nowhere  to 
produce)  any  laboriouH  HHcont.  A  new  Bridge  ia  aubatituted  for  the  &iDOua  Devil'B  Bridge, 
and  the  gallery  of  the  Utidurloch  is  widened.  The  emperor  of  Auatria  haa  opened  a  auperb 
route  t>vur  the  8plugen,  with  a  view  of  fkcilitating  the  communicatkui  between  Lomberdy 
and  the  Tyroli  ftwo  which  Switzerland  derivea  great  advantii^ea. 

Swrr.  VI— Civil  and  Social  Slatt. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  haa  not  been  aacertained  by  any  verr  accurate  cnnMU. 
The  number  upon  which  the  contingent  of  the  cantons  has  been  calculated  is  1,667,000; 
but  this  is  now  undoubtedly  too  small.  The  actual  amount  in  1827  was  reckoned  bv  Ber- 
noulli at  1,978,000 ;  but,  by  a  carefbl  estimate,  in  the  learntnl  Prussian  work  entitled  Herlha, 
it  in  raised  to  2,013,100. 

Aa  to  national  character,  the  Swiss  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  plain,  honei^  brave, 
and  simple  people,  among  whom  linger  tint  lant  rcninant^i  of  antique  and  prim'*ive  manners. 
Their  fond  attachment  to  their  native  country  is  conspicuous,  even  amid  the  necessity  which 
compuU  them  to  abandon  it,  and  to  enter  tlie  service  r)f  the  neighbouring  powers.  It  is 
observed  that  no  sooner  is  the  Ranz  de$  Vachet,  a  simple  mountain  air,  playeJ  in  their  hear^ 
ing,  than  the  hardy  soldiers  melt  into  tears.  An  ardent  love  if  liberty,  ev^  since  the  -and 
epoch  of  their  liberation,  has  distinguished  the  Swiss  people.  Now,  indeed,  the  int  it  of 
strangers,  and  the  general  mixture  of  nations,  is  said  to  have  broken  down  much  r-  what 
was  antique  and  peculiar  in  Swiss  manners;  and  travellers  have  complained  that  e\  'ly  mode 
of  turning  to  account  their  temporary  passage  is  as  well  understood  as  in  the  most  fr«;quented 
routes  ot  France  and  Italy.  The  manuiacturmg  distrii  s  also  have  underg  ■>  /rroat  change; 
but  in  the  higher  pastoral  valleys  there  may  still  be  traced  much  of  tht  orig:  \al  Swiss  sim- 
plicity. 

The  religion  of  Switzerland  is  divided  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic.  Schwei'z, 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Valais,  and  Tesino,  are  Catholic :  St. 
Grail,  Appenzell,  Aargau,  and  Grisons  are  mixed.  The  others  may  be  ranked  as  Protestant 
though  even  in  Geneva  there  are  16,000  Catholics.  The  Protestant  churches  were  at  first 
strictly  Calvinistic,  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline ;  but  the  Genevan  church  has  in  a  great 
measure  renounced  the  tenets  of  this  school  of  theology.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  however,  still  prevails  throughout  Protestant  Switzerland.  The  Catholic  reli- 
gion exhibits  this  peculiar  feature,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  combined  with  high 
monarchical  principles,  it  is  established  among  the  most  purely  democratic  of  the  Swiss  repub- 
lics. The  Protestant  cantons,  however,  are  obeerved  to  be  decidedly  the  meet  flourishing 
and  industrious. 

Learning,  though  not  very  gsncrallv  diflbsed  throughout  Switzerland,  has  been  cultivated 
with  great  ardour  at  Geneva  and  Zurich,  both  of  which  have  a  character  more  decidedly 
intellectual  than  moet  European  cities.  The  names  of  Haller,  Lavater,  Rousseau,  Gessner, 
Zimmermann,  and  Sismondi  throw  lustre  on  Swiss  lite.i.  ;i  .  The  great  printing  and  book- 
selling trade  which  Geneva  enjoyed  while  the  French  ,  "  laboured  under  severe  restric- 
tions, has  been  dimished.  Elementary  knowledge  is  general  throughout  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  systems  of  education  established  bv  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun,  and  Fellenberg 
at  Hofwyl,  have  drawn  general  attention.  The  habits  and  general  forms  of  life  are  sub- 
stantially German,  modified,  in  the  western  cantduj,  and  especially  in  Geneva,  by  a  some- 
what intimate  communication  with  France. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of  the  difierent  cantons,  and  their  population, 
according  to  an  estimate  formed  in  1827 : — 
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Geneva. 


Geneva  {Jig.  400.),  though  a  mall  canton,  ia  the  most  intereBtin(r  of  anr,  from  the  intel- 
^1^  lectual  culture  of  its  citizens,  and 

**  the  moral  influence  which  they 

have  exercised  over  Europe.  It 
is  situated  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity  of  the  lake  bearing  its 
name,  where  the  Rhone,  which 
has  entered  as  a  turbulent  moun- 
tain torrent,  issues  a  broad  and 
pellucid  stream.  Creneva  is  not 
a  handsome  or  well-built  town: 
the  lower  streets  are  shabby,  dirty, 
and  ill-paved ;  and  the  houses,  four 
or  five  stories  high,  are  overshadowed  by  awkward  projections  supported  by  wooden  props. 
In  the  upper  quarters  there  are  some  ranges  of  good  houses ;  but  the  Genevans  bestow  theii 
chief  study  on  their  country  residences,  which,  commanding  the  most  magnificent  views  ot 
tiie  lake  and  the  Alps,  are  their  constant  abode,  unless  during  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
government  of  Geneva  is  less  democratic  than  formerly,  the  elections  being  no  longer  direct, 
but  taking  place  by  two  stages :  the  aristocratic  party  also  maintain  their  point  of  keeping 
up  a  small  garrison,  and  shutting  the  gates  of  the  city  nightly,  though  the  last  is  attendee 
with  considerable  inconvenience.  Geneva  is  a  sort  of  literary  capital,  not  only  of  i^witzef' 
land,  but  of  this  part  of  Europe.  Both  sciences  and  arts  are  cultivated  with  peculiar  ardour. 
Even  the  ladies  attend  lecture^  read,  and  draw,  more  than  in  any  other  city  of  Europe.  The 
names  o^  Calvin,  De  Luc,  Saussure,  Bonnet,  Tissot,  and  other  emment  men,  adorn  its  literary 
annala  Population,  26,()00. 
The  approaches  to  Mont  Blanc,  through  the  districts  of  Cablais  and  the  Faucigny,  belong 

g>!itically  to  ^voy ;  but  as  they  are  usually  made  fit>m  the  side  of  Geneva,  the  idea  of 
witzerland  is  invariably  excited  by  this  mountain  and  its  mighty  appendages.  A  journey 
of  eighteen  leagues  leads  the  traveller  to  th'^  Vale  of  Chamouni,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able spots  in  Europe,  and  where  the  fiillest  display  is  made  of  all  the  features  of  savage 
and  Alpine  grandeur.  This  valley  was  only  discovered  in  1741,  by  Pococke  and  Windham, 
but  has  since  been  visited  by  numerous  admirers  of  the  sublime  in  nature.  It  forms  a  lone 
and  narrow  dell,  tinough  whioh  the  Aveyron  (^g.  404.)  dashes  its  impetuous  waves,  and 

above  which  rises,  like  a  stupendous  wall, 
Mont  Blanc,  with  all  its  train  of  attend- 
ant mountains.  Numberless  glaciers, 
which  have  descended  in  successive  ages 
hang  firom  its  sides  in  the  most  varied 
and  irregular  forms.  The  valley  being 
nearly  SOO  feet  above  the  bea,  Mont 
Blanc  towers  more  than  12,000  feet  per- 
pendicularly above  it,  and  with  its  at- 
tendants of  Ddme  du  Goute,  Col  de  Geant, 
and  La  Cdte,  shoots  numberless  pinnacles 
or  needles  into  the  region  of  clouds,  which 
alternately  hide  and  disclose  this  awfiil 
range.  By  these  gigantic  objects  Cha- 
mouni is  as  it  were  enclosed  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  first  object  of  the  traveller  is  to  ascend  Montanvert,  where  he  enjoys  a 
comprehensive  view  of  these  extraordinary  scenes,  and  is  on  the  borders  of  the  "  sea  of  ice," 
which  spreads  fix>m  this  point  for  many  leagues,  with  its  surface  broken  like  the  waves  of  a 
stormy  ocean.  The  bold  traveller,  exerting  alike  hands  and  feet,  traverses  Uiese  rugged 
masses,  and  in  so  doing,  enjoys  a  variety  of  tiie  most  striking  scenery.  To  behold,  however, 
Mont  Blanc  in  all  its  glory,  it  is  neces«iry,  by  a  rugged  and  even  somewhat  perilous  route, 
to  ascend  the  Breven;  firotn  which  this  loftiest  of  the  European  summits  appears  in  full  view, 
and  its  snows  shine  with  a  lustre  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  endure.  The  neighbouring 
summits  of  the  Col  de  Balme  and  the  Buet  aflford  also  fine  views  of  Mont  Blanc.  For  a  few 
daring  adventurers,  a  mightier  task  remains,  that  of  scaling  the  sides  of  this  king  of  moun- 
tains, and  reaching  its  long  unapproached  pinnacle.  It  was  not  till  about  1760  that  Saus- 
sure, having  his  attention  Ht.jngly  directed  towards  Alpine  phenomena,  formed  the  daring 
conception  of  pacing  tliose  walls  of  ice,  those  immense  glaciers  and  unfethomable  snows, 
by  which  it  was  guarded.  He  offered  a  reward  to  those  who  should  trace  before  him  this 
arduous  path,  er  should  even  make  an  attempt,  though  abortive.  Repeated  efforts  were 
made,  but  in  vain,  till  1786,  when  Dr.  Paccard  and  Jnmcs  Balmat,  having  left  Chamouni  on 
ihe  morning  of  tlie  7th  of  August,  and  spent  the  night  on  the  mountain  of  La  Cdte,  happily 
readied  the  amnmit  at  half  past  six  on  tiie  tbllowing  evening.  At  eight  on  the  ensuing 
^Horning  they  reached  Chamouni,  with  their  fkces  and  eyes  swelled,  and  overwhelmed  with 
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Aieaat  of  Mont  Blaoe. 


fktigue.  SaoBiure  then  determined,  under  the  guidance  of  Balmat,  to  undertake  the  expe* 
dition  in  person.  On  the  first  of  August,  1787,  he  formed  a  caravan  of  eighteen,  fiimiahed 
with  provisions,  poles,  ropes,  ladders,  and  scientific  instruments  {fig.  405.).  They  left  Chap 
AML  .^^M^fer"  mouni  at  seven  in  the  morning,  spent 

:  ▼^ ; '  . ,  A.*-**' ^rf*^9^   .  tjigi,  g,.gt  njgjjt  ^n  the  mountain  of  La 

CAte,  and  the  second  on  the  DAme  da 
Goute,  11,970  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Next  day  the  declivity  waa 
found  so  steep,  and  the  snow  so  hard, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  steps  in 
it  with  hatchets;  but  at  eleven  thev 
had  reached  the  summit  in  view  of  afi 
the  inhabitants  of  Chamouni,  among 
whom  Madame  Saussure  and  her  two 
sisters  were  observing  them  through  a 
telescope;  at  which  moment  all  the 
bells  of  the  village  were  rung.  The 
travelers  near  this  highest  point  felt 
a  quickening  of  the  pulse,  a  burning 
thirst,  extreme  debili^,  and  difficulty 
of  respiration.  At  every  ten  or  twelve  steps  they  were  obliged  to  pause  for  breath,  and 
spent  two  hours  in  going  over  the  last  160  paces.  These  unpleasant  ^miiUxns  have  always 
been  experienced  by  those  who  encounter  the  very  rarefied  air  of  the  higher  atmosphere. 
The  next  ascent  was  made  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  and  the  most  recent  is  that  by  Mn  Auldjo, 
who  has  published  an  interesting  narrative  of  his  route. 

The  canton  of  Vaud  formed  originally  part  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  fh>m  which,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  conquered  by  Berne ;  but  that  state,  imbued  with  aristo* 
cratic  ideas,  communicated  to  its  new  acquisition  few  of  the  privileges  which  it  had  acquired 
for  itself.  It  ruled  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  or  WaadUand,  as  a  subject  state,  and  with  some 
degree  of  severity.  In  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  French  invasion,  this  territory  obtained 
its  emancipation,  tJid  exists  now  as  a  separate  and  independent  canton.  It  occupies  the 
whole  northern  border  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which  does  not,  like  the  southern,  ccmsist  of 
Alps  piled  on  Alps,  but  of  gentle  hills  and  smiling  valleys,  gradually^  sloping  upward  to  the 
moderate  elevation  of  the  Jura.  The  vines  of  this  region  are  comidcred  equal  to  any  in 
Europe;  and  the  wine  made  fh)m  them  has  a  very  considerable  reputation.  Lausanne,  the 
capital,  enjoys  perhaps  the  finest  site  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Placed  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Leman  Lake,  it  commands  a  full  view  over  that  noble  expanse,  and  those  ranges  tS 
mightiest  Alps,  on  Uie  opposite  shore,  which  are  terminated  by  the  awful  and  snow-clu  pin- 
nacles  of  Mont  Blanc.  These  attraetions,  heightened  by  those  derived  ftota.  the  adventures 
of  Rousseau,  and  his  celebrated  romance,  have  drawn  a  mr'titude  of  visiters  and  residents 
firom  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  seek  there  an  aj^reeable  and  beautiful  retirement  The  town, 
however,  is  neither  large  nor  well  built,  having  only  10,000  inhabitants,  though  it  has  a  fijie 
Gothic  cathedral.  The  house  of  Gibbon,  and  the  cabinet  where  he  wrote  the  last  lines  of 
his  history,  are  visited  by  travellers.  Vevay,  farther  up  the  lake,  is  a  somewhat  tiiTivin|f 
little  village,  almost  equal  in  beauty  to  Lausanne,  and  commanding  singularly  fine  views 
towards  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  house  where  Ludlow  resided  and  died,  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  and  the  Clarens  of  Rousseau,  give  to  this  place  a  classic  character. 

The  canton  of  the  Valais  extends  firom  the  head  of  tiie  Lake  of  Geneva  along  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  which  almost  wholly  composes  it  The  Valais  is  one  of  the  most 
singular,  picturesque,  and  romantic  regions  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  globe.  It  consists  of 
a  deep  valley,  100  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  twelve  in  breadth,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by 
the  most  enormous  mountains  that  are  to  be  found  in  Europe ;  on  the  south  by  the  Italian 
chain,  St  Bernard  {Jig.  406.),  Monte  Rosa,  the  Simplon,  and  St  Gothard ;  on  the  north 
406         ,-_«v__  /^        by  the  Schreckhom,  tiie  Wetterhom,  the 

Grimsel,  the  Gemmi.  The  lower  districts, 
extending  along  the  Rhone,  are  sheltered 
from  every  wind,  and  sometimes  exposed 
to  a  scorching  heat,  like  that  of  the  centre 
of  Africa.  Their  plains  produce  grain, 
rich  postures,  and  even  luxuriant  vines; 
but  these  gitts  of  nature  are  not  unproved 
with  the  same  diligence  aa  ia  the  neigh- 
bouring cantons  of  Berne  and  Vaud.  Till 
lately  there  was  no  road  by  which  a  car- 
riage or  wagon  could  pass,  except  one 
ConvoDt  of  St.  Bernard.  fiom  the  west,  which,  at  St  Maurice,  is  so 

ftniitened,  as  to  leave  barely  room  for  the  river;  and  the  gate  of  the  Roman  bridge  there 
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might  shnt  in  the  whole  Valaia ;  but  Napoleon  formed  a  magnificent  route  by  Meillerie,  to 
Is^  to  his  great  military  line  over  the  Simplon,  which  will  lavour  indeed  the  commerce  c^ 
the  Valaia,  but  will  expose  it  to  become  the  tlieatre  of  war.  This  territory  is  exposed  above 
all  others  in  Switzerland  to  the  gotlre«  that  dreadful  and  disgusting  malady,  which  at  once 
deforms  the  body  and  destroys  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  Valais  is  quite  a  niral  district; 
yet  its  little  capital,  Sion,  or  Sittenwilt,  with  8000  inhabitants,  affords  a  market  where  its  pea- 
santry can  exchange  their  cattle  and  the  produce  of  their  fields.  This  place,  ttie  Sedunum 
of  the  Romans,  is  picturesque  and  intique;  its  castle  is  perched  on  a  pyramidal  rock;  and 
its  old-fashioned  walls,  towers,  and  gates,  suggest  the  idea  of  a  fortified  mon(i»tery.  The 
baths  of  Leuk  are  situated  5000  feet  up  the  declivity  of  tt>e  Gemmi.  They  are  considered 
of  great  virtue  in  cutaneous  disonlers,  and  are  therefore  fre(|uented,  though  little  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  visiters;  nor  do  they  fina  any  of 
the  usual  amusements  of  watering-places ;  but  they  may  e^joy  the  extraordinary  grandeur 
of  the  views  from  the  neighbouring  summits^  extending  over  the  mott  elevated  a^  the  Alpine 
rangea 

The  canton  of  Berne,  separated  fi-om  the  Valaii  by  the  gr^at  chain  of  the  central  Aorn« 
or  peaks,  though  ebara  of  its  subject  territories,  holds  .still  somewhat  tiie  most  prominent 
place  among  the  Swiss  republics.  Berne  is  divided  into  two  parts,  ci  which  the  northern, 
comprising  a  great  part  of^  the  plain  of  Switzerland,  is  well  cultivated  by  a  laborious  pea> 
santry.  The  southern  consists  of  the  Oberland,  or  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  range,  a 
tract  entirely  employed  in  pasturage,  where  $1500  to  #2000  is  esteemed  a  fortune,  and  tiled 
dwellings  and  glass  windows  give  to  their  owners  a  reputation  of  wealth.  The  pressure, 
however,  of  a  redundant  population  has  lately  reduced  them  to  severe  distress. 
The  city  of  Borne  (Jig.  407.),  generally  considered  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  is  situated 
^ffj  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  in  a  coro- 

4  ^^^^  manding  position  above  the  Aar, 

which  nearly  encircles  it  on  all 
sides.  Fine  and  ancient  woods 
reach  almost  to  the  gates  of  tiie 
city,  bearing  a  noble  slid  even  ma- 
jestic aspect  It  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  Roman  town;  yet  its  hand- 
somest houses  and  most  sumptuous 
B«ne  edifices  date  all  since  1760.    The 

Gothic  Cathedral  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  church  of  St  Esprit,  the  mint,  and  the  hospital,  are  among  its  principal  public 
buildings ;  while  the  private  mansions  are  handsome,  and  solid  rather  than  showy.  But  the 
magnificence  of  Berne  is  mainly  derived  ttom  ita  wide  and  .'alty  terraces,  commanding  the 
most  superb  views  over  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  entire  ran^ju  of  the  Alps ;  fiom  the  spa- 
cious fountains  by  which  its  streets  are  supplied  and  refi^shed,  and  fVom  the  fine  avenues  of 
trees  which  penetrate  through  the  city.  The  constitution  of  Berne  is  the  most  aristocratic 
in  Switzerland ;  and  notwithstanding  the  diminished  power  of  the  state,  this  spirit  is  still  in 
fiill  operation.  The  scramble  and  contest  far  office,  even  among  the  nearest  relations,  is 
said  in  this  small  sphere  to  be  as  eager  as  in  the  greatest  capitals.  Berne  is  not,  nor  ever 
was,  a  literary  town;  yet  it  has  a  public  library,  to  which  some  valuable  collections  are 
attached.    Population  18,000. 

The  region  of  the  glaciers,  extending  along  the  southern  border  of  the  canton,  is,  nexv  m 
Mont  Blanc,  that  where  Alpine  scenery  is  displayed  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  in  the  most 
avdul  and  picturesque  forms :  the  cpproach  is  by  Thun,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  This  little  city,  more  ancient  than  Berne,  and  still  showing  its  strong  castle  seated 
on  a  rock,  is  interesting  only  by  its  vicinity  to  these  sublime  phenomena  of^nature,  which 
the  valleys  rf  Lauteri  ann  and  Grindelwald  (Jig.  408.)  afford  the  most  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  viewing.  These  valleys  con- 
tain rich  pastures,  and  a  considerable 
population ;  good  roads,  carried  throngh 
every  part  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  ex- 
tend a  considerable  way  up  the  moun- 
tains. They  thus  affiird  advantageous 
spots  for  viewing  those  vast  scenes  of 
ice,  snow,  and  desolation,  which  are  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Here  woods 
and  meadows  border  close  on  immense 
glaciers,  which,  descending  iVcm  the 
upper  regions,  cover  an  extent  of  about 
oitekr  of  oriBdfhnJd.  1200  Square  miles  of  territory.    Prom 

various  points  ate  descried  those  gigantic  peaks  which  overlook  this  part  of  Switzerland, 
the  Tungfinuhom  or  Virgin  Peak,  Uie  two  Eig^en,  the  Wetterhora,  the  Schreckhom,  tne 
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Fall  of  duubbach 


Finster-Aap-horh,  and  many  others  almost  as  lofty.  Occasionallv  only,  amid  1]ie  elonds  anl 
mists  which  float  continualhr  around  them,  these  mountains  show  the  grandeur  of  theit 
forms,  and  the  pure  white  of  the  eternal  snows  with  which  they  are  covered.  The  sceii«»  >« 
rendered  morn  awful  by  the  sound  of  the  avalanche,  which,  in  the  higher  Alps,  is  repeated 
at  short  intervalB,  like  peals  of  thunder.  Numerous  and  lofty  cascades  dash  continually 
down  these  immense  steeps ;  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Staubbach  (Jig.  409.5> 

formed  by  the  Luschine,  a  tributary  of  the  Aar :  the 
stream  fMls  from  the  height  of  SCO  feet,  but  as  the 
mass  of  water  is  not  veiy  great,  it  spreads  out  in  ide 
descent  into  a  species  of  white  vapour,  which,  when 
illumined  by  the  rising  sun,  produces  very  brilliant 
effects.  Other  falls  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains 
are  represented  as  equal  or  superior  to  the  StauUnch. 
Two  passages  from  this  canton  lead  mto  theValais; 
that  over  the  Gemmi  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Alpine  passes.  A  j^at  part  of  tho  road  is  cut  in 
the  face  of  a  perpendicular  rock  1600  feet  hig^,  ar. } 
so  smooth,  that  from  below  no  vestige  of  a  track  caa 
be  discovered.  Strangers,  who  are  carried  in  a  litter, 
must  have  their  eyes  bandaged,  to  prevent  their  grow- 
ing giddy  by  looking  down  upon  so  fearful  and  dizzy  a 
height.  The  passage  of  the  Grimsel  is  not  so  perpen- 
dicular, but  it  is  longer  and  more  generally  rug^fed, 
through  a  wondrous  succession  of  peaks  and  glaciers. 
Near  the  summit  is  erected  an  hospice,  where  a  man 
is  stationed,  with  an  allowance  for  receiving  and  entertaining  travellers. 

The  Pour  Forest  Cantons,  Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne,  the  cradle  of  Swiss 
liberty,  form  a  territory  situated  to  the  east  of  Berne,  and  north  of  the  Valais.  Here  Na- 
ture begins  to  lay  aside  that  awful  and  rugged  character  which  she  wears  in  the  southern 
chains,  and  in  those  encloeing  the  Rhone.  The  mountains  are  not  so  continuous,  or  so  lofty ; 
their  upper  regions  are  not  covered  with  eternal  snow,  nor  do  fields  of  ice,  descending  from 
their  sides,  cover  the  surrounding  plains.  The  two  chief  heights,  those  of  Pilate  and  the 
Righi,  rise  soli^irily,  like  columns,  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet,  above  ranges  which  do 
not  exceed  half  that  elevation.  This  country  is  crossed  in  all  directions  by  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne,  or  of  the  Pour  Forest  Cantons,  of  gre&t  extent,  and  shooting  branches  in  every 
direction,  which  form  each  as  it  were  a  separate  lake.  Although  the  objects  are  not  so 
^rand  as  in  the  valleys  of  Chamouni  or  of  the  Rhone,  yet  the  great  variety  of  aspects,  the 
uterchange  of  rural  and  Alpine  scenery,  the  numerous  villages  and  farm-houses  percheid  on 
the  clifllB,  render  the  banks  of  this  lake,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  most  pleasing  portion 
of  Swiss  landucape.  Some  of  the  mountains,  from  their  solitary  elevation,  and  the  crumbling 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  inspire  a  constant  apprehension  of  their  breaking 
down;  a  dread  which  was  realised  about  twelve  yeais  ago,  by  the  fall  of  the  Roesberg, 
which  covered  eighi  or  ten  leagues  uf  territory  with  a  chaos  of  ruins,  and  buried  several 
villages,  with  457  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  unable  to  effect  their  escape.  All  this  teN 
ritory  is  marked  with  spots  memorable  in  the  annals  of  history  and  patriotism ;  the  scene  of 
the  exploits  of  Tell,  and  of  the  glorious  resistance  made  by  the  little  cantons  to  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Among  the  mountains,  the  most  lofty  and  re- 
markable is  Mount  Pilate,  about  7000  feet  high,  rising  in  seven  peaks  around  a  little  lake, 
m  which,  according  to  the  fanciful  tradition  of  the  country,  Pontius  Pilate  drowned  himself. 
It  contains  calcareous  substances,  with  numerous  shells  and  petrifactions.  The  Righi,  how 
ever,  though  little  more  than  5000  feet  high,  is  the  summit  most  frequently  ascended  by 
travellers.  Protn  its  southern  position,  between  the  Lakes  of  Lucerne  and  Zug,  it  forms  a 
sort  of  outpost  of  the  great  body  of  the  Alps,  whence  the  entire  middle  chain  of  snowv 
peaks  is  seen  from  end  to  end,  and  behind  them  many  summits  of  the  Italian  range,  thougn 
those  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Tiosa  are  hidden  by  the  enormous  masses  in  front  of  them. 
To  the  south  appear  the  plains  and  lower  vales  of  Switzerland,  stretching  away  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  France  and  Italy ;  and  the  view  is  so  extensive,  that  from  a  cottage  recently  erected 
on  this  summit,  the  sun  may  be  seen  every  day  to  rise  and  set  over  all  Switzerland. 

The  cities  in  this  pastoral  region  do  not  attain  to  any  important  magnitude.  Schweitz, 
the  cradle  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  is  little  more  than  a 
handsome  village,  situated  amid  the  finest  mountain  pastoral  scenery,  rich  meadows  and 
verdant  knolls,  embosomed  amid  rugged  cliffy  and  Alpine  peaks,  tinkling  with  the  sound  of 
innumerable  cow-bolls,  and  echoing  with  the  tune  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches.  Lucerne,  on  the 
west,  with  6000  inhabitants,  is  considerably  larger,  and  may  be  consideved  the  capital  of  the 
Forest.  Cantons.  It  is  nobly  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  lake  enclosed  by  Mount  Pilate,  and 
others  of  the  loftiest  heights  in  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  city  itself  is  adorned  by  some 
aitcient  and  venerable  structures,  and  its  difierent  parts,  separated  by  branches  of  the  lakfi^ 
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an  connected  by  wooden  bridges  of  remarkable  length  and  peculiar  atructure.  The  calnneti 
of  Lucerne  contain  Bome  interesting  Swisa  antiquities ;  but  the  object  which  especially  attracts 
the  attention  of  strangevs,  is  the  great  model  of  the  Four  Cantcbs,  and  the  bordering  tracts 
of  Switnrland,  which  the  late  General  Pfeffer  spent  a  laborious  life  in  firaming.  On  a  scale 
of  fifteen  inches  to  tha  square  lemguo,  and  of  ten  ^ches  to  the  height  of  9700  feet,  he  has 
tnodelled  in  relief  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  art,  eveiy  valley,  every  mountain  and  mountain 
path,  every  village,  steeple,  uid  even  every  cottage.  The  traveller  here  sees  beneath  his  eye, 
ma  narrow  compass,  all  those  mysteries  of  the  Alps  which  it  has  cost  him  so  much  labour 
personally  to  trace. 

The  canton  of  Unterwalden  is  likewise  v  vitirnly  mountainous  and  pastoral,  enclosed  by  the 
high  chain  of  the  Surren  Alps  which  surround  it  with  an  almost  inaccessible  rampart.  They 
form  a  decided  contrast  to  the  soft  pastoral  valleys  of  the  interior,  particularly  tliat  which 
■unvwnds  the  little  lake  of  Samen.  Here  all  that  is  gloomy  and  rugged  in  Alpine  scenery, 
its  peaks  of  naked  rock,  its  glaciers,  its  snowy  UKmntains,  and  roarmg  torrents,  disappear, 
and  are  succeeded  by  ro<uided  hiUs  of  the  most  gracefiil  ibrm,  covered  with  woods  and  the 
freshest  verdure,  and  interspersed  with  rural  abodes,  which  soften  without  impairing  that 
eharacter  of  stillness  and  solitude  which  reiens  through  every  ^art  of  this  romantic  valley. 
Sarnen  is  the  capital  of  what  is  called  the  Obwald ;  but  Stantx,  m  the  Nedwald,  is  the  chief 
city  of  the  canton.  Uri,  which  only  touches  the  lake  at  the  south-east  point  by  its  little 
capital  of  Altor^  composes  the  fourth  democratic  canton.  It  extends  to  the  south  over  a 
wild  and  awfiil  range  of  the  loftiest  Alps,  including  that  mass  named  Mont  St  Gothard, 
which  was  suppose^  till  within  this  half^entury,  to  contain  the  most  elevated  peaks  in 
Europe.    Altorthas  2000  inhabitants.    At  Burglen,  near  Altorf,  is  the  chapel  of  Tell,  {fg. 

410.)  on  the  spot  where  he  leaped  ashore, 
and  escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  tyrants. 

Zug  is  a  little  lake,  with  an  encircling 
canton,  the  smallest  and  least  populous  in 
Switzerland.  The  lake,  whose  waters  are 
the  deepest  of  any^  except  Constance,  is  sur- 
rounded by  pleasing  pastoral  hills,  but  of 
moderate  elevation ;  on  the  south,  however, 
the  colossal  heights  of  Righi  and  Pilate  are 
reflected  in  its  waters,  and  thfe  dim  forma 
of  the  glaciers  appear  in  the  distance.  The 
town  is  seated  on  a  hill  so  immediately 
above  the  lake,  that  in  1435,  a  whole  street 
fell  in  with  its  walls  and  towers,  and  sixty 
persons  perished.  The  place  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  many  warriors,  who  distinguished 
themselves  both  in  the  native  and  foreign  service.  Moi|[arten  was  the  scene  ol  the  celebrated 
victory  of  1900  free  Switzers  over  20,(KM)  Austrians,  in  1315. 

Zurich,  to  the  north-east  of  Zug,  and  approaching  to  the  Crerman  border,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  cantons,  by  its  mtelligence,  industry,  and  prosperity.  The  long 
lake  on  which  it  is  situated  partakes  not  of  the  grand  and  awful  character  which  marks  the 
scenery  of  the  High  Alps.  Its  hills,  green  to  the  summit,  are  covered  with  villages,  culture, 
and  habitations;  nature  appears  only  under  a  soft  and  pleasing  aspect;  though  still  to  the 
south,  a  dim  view  is  obtained  of  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  High  Alps.  The  city  of  Zurich  ia 
situated  on  the  Limmat,  where  it  issues  out  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Zurich, 
with  11,000  inhabitants,  is  the  literary  capital  of  German  Switzerland.  Even  in  the  middle 
ages  it  was  called  "  the  leuaed ;"  and  the  exertions  of  Zuinglius  at  that  era  to  restore  the 
lost  rights  of  religion,  reason,  and  humanity,  threw  a  lustre  on  its  name.  In  modem  times 
its  ftme  has  been  chiefly  poetical  and  imaginative ;  and  the  works  of  Bodmer,  Gessner, 
Zimmermann,  and  Lavater  have  excited  interest  throughout  Europ.  Painting  and  music 
have  also  been  cultivated  with  greater  ardour  and  success  than  in  any  other  part  of  Switzer 
land.  Zurich  possesses  a  library  of  40,000  volumes,  with  some  manuscripts  of  importance: 
it  has  aldo  valuable  collections  in  the  different  branches  of  natural  history. 

The  three  cantons  of  Glarus,  St  Gall,  and  Appenzell,  which  extend  along  the  eastern 
fh}ntier  towards  Germany,  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  those  of  t><e  west  and 
centre.  They  are  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  mountain  ranges,  which,  rising  to  the 
height  of  7000  or  8000  feet  do  not  reach  the  regiont  of  perpetual  snow,  or  pour  down 
avuiuichea  or  glaciers  into  the  plains  beneath ;  but  rise  in  varied  shapes,  dark,  rugged,  and 
awfiil.  One  of  the  leading  features  is  the  Lake  of  Wallenstndt  twelve  miles  long  and  three 
broad,  where  the  naked  cfiffi  rise  in  picturesque  grandeur  to  an  amazing  height  and  dip  so 
perpendicularly  into  the  water,  as  to  leave  very  few  points  at  which  a  boat  can  approach. 
These  mountain  walls  elsewhere  enclose  luxuriant  vallevs,  which  open  as  they  proceed 
north  toward  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  and  a  great  part  of  St  Gall  and  Appenzell  presents  a 
level  surfkce.  Into  these  cantons  the  cotton  manufacture  has  been  introduced  on  a  great 
•oaiitt,  and  has  ccrverted  the  hardy  huntsmen  and  husbandmen  of  the  Alps  into  weavers  and 
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embroiderers.  For  some  tin;e  a  great  increase  of  wealth  was  thus  produced.  On  the  return 
of  peace,  however,  the  stagnation  of  demand,  and  the  formidable  rivalry  of  Britain,  threw  a 
great  number  out  of  employment.  When  M.  Simond  passed  through  in  1817,  he  witnessed 
extreme  distress ;  beggars  swarmed  everywhere,  and  many  were  suspected  to  have  died  of 
iiunine,  or  at  least  ofcieficient  nourishment  A  considerable  revival,  however,  is  saiJ  to  have 
recently  taken  place.  At  the  same  time,  the  original  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  'twiss  are 
Bupi>osed  to  have  been  greatly  impaired  by  this  change  of  habit 

Amcn^'  the  small  capitals  of  those  three  cantons,  St  Gall  is  the  most  important  and  tlia 
most  ancient  It  contains  9000  mhabitants.  During  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  it  was 
considered  as  the  greatest  seat  of  learning  in  Europa  This  ray  of  light  emanated,  it  is  said, 
from  Icolmkill  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  patron  Kunt  of  this  place  was  a  native.  Many  of 
the  manuscripts  used  in  the  early  editions  of  the  classics  were  drawn  ftom  the  archives  of 
its  monastery.  Its  abbots  were  princes  of  the  German  empire,  through  whom  and  its  nobles 
the  city  was  involved  in  war  ana  politics;  and,  being  eclipsed  by  more  modern  schools,  lost 
its  fame  for  learning.  The  monastery  was  suppressed  in  1796 ;  and  the  canton  is  divided 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  former  being  99,000,  and  the  latter  68,000.  Appen* 
zell  has  adopted  the  manu&cturing  system  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  on  its  limited  territory 
maintains  the  most  dense  population  of  any  part  of  Switzerland.  Though  removed  beyond 
the  domain  of  the  Higher  Alps,  it  has  several  steep  summits,  which  command  extensive 
views  over  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Tyrol  and  Swabia.  The  population  of  Appenzell 
is  divided  into  two  quite  distinct  portions :  the  rural,  which  is  almost  all  Catholic ;  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial,  almost  wholly  Protestant  Glarus  is  situated  among  the  most 
rugged  and  rocky  tracts  of  this  part  of  Switzerland.  The  town  lies  deep  in  a  valley,  over- 
hung by  ramparts  of  rock  so  elevated,  that  the  sun  in  winter  is  seen  only  for  four  hours  of 
the  day.  This  buried  situation,  narrow  crooked  streets,  its  diminutive  and  antiquated  houses, 
with  low  entrances,  heavy  doors,  and  walls  painted  in  fresco,  the  silence  and  stillness  which 

Eirevail,  unite  m  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  city  dug  out  of  the  earth,  like  Pompeii  or  Hercu- 
aneum.    Near  the  place  is  a  mass  of  rocky  fragments,  which  fell  in  1593  bam  the  top  of 
the  Glarnisk,  a  height  of  about  8000  feet 

Thurgovia,  or  Thurgau,  which  stands  on  the  Laka  of  Constance,  and  on  the  Swabian 
border,  is  a  tract  in  .which  Switzerland  loses  almost  entirely  its  peculiar  character.  Only 
to  the  south,  on  the  side  of  the  Tockenburg,  rise  hills  of  2000  or  3000  feet  high,  covered 
with  rich  meadows  and  Alpine  pastures.  The  rest  consists  of  valleys  and  plains  of  extreme 
fertility,  covered  with  vines  and  rich  harvests.  Two  crops  of  flax  are  raised  in  the  year,  and 
an  extent  of  several  leagues  is  covered  with  plantations  of  pears  and  apples,  from  whicii 
excellent  cider  is  made.  There  are  manufactures  of  very  fine  linen,  which  are  still  carried 
on,  though  the  trade  is  injured  by  the  general  use  of  cotton  stufis.  This  territory,  previous 
to  the  late  revolution,  was  in  a  very  oppressed  state.  Eight  of  the  other  cantons  had  posses- 
sions within  it,  which  they  ruled  by  Inilif^  with  great  severity ;  and  numerous  lords  and 
convents  had  seigniorial  rights,  rendering  those  liable  to  them  little  better  than  slaves.  It  is 
now  erected  into  a  separate  and  independent  canton,  of  which  the  little  city  of  Frankenfeld, 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  bailifil,  is  the  capital. 

The  city  of  Constance,  though  now  belonging  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  is  locally 
attached  to  Thurgau  and  to  Switzerland.     Constance,  during  the  middle  ages,  was  one  of 
the  great  imperial  cities,  possessing  a  population  of  3i3,000  souls,  extensive  linen  manufac- 
tures, and  a  great  inland  trade,    ui  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  more  celebrated  by  the 
great  council,  which  attracted  2300  princes  and  nobles,  18,000  eo-^esiastics,  80,000  laymen, 
and,  it  is  added,  1500  courtesans.     The  Romish  church  was    '-  u  in  its  utmost  height  of 
power ;  the  archduke  :>f  Austria  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empi.<  c ;  John  Huss  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  the  early  irtu/ers  of  the  Reformation,  after  having  appeared  under  a  safe-conduct 
from  the  emperor,  were  ignominiously  kicked  out  of  the  council,  and  hurried  to  the  stake. 
This  spiritual  tumult  seems  to  have  banished  from  Constance  tiie  industry  by  which  it  had 
flourished ;  and  Wiien,  in  1548,  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Austria,  its  decline  became  still 
more  rapid,  and  its  population  is  nr-   -educed  to  5000  souls :  the  grass  grows  in  uie  streets, 
and  the  great  hall,  153  feet  long  ai.  j  60  broad,  in  which  the  council  met  whose  iron  doors 
turn  on  plated  hinges,  and  have  the  figures  of  warriors  f mved  on  them,  i-  now  emplnued  as 
a  yarn  market     Constance  is,  however,  beautifully  situ^.^ciJ  on  the  lake  of  the  no     ■  .■  '\lled 
by  the  Gernmns  the  Boden  See.    This  wide  expanse  appears  divested  of  all  .  <*   iwflil 
grandeur  wnich  marks  the  interior  regions ;  but  the  wide  circuit  of  its  cultivated  chores, 
gw(-]  ing  into  gentle  hills,  bears  an  asnect  peculiarly  soft  and  pleasing.    Althoi^h  this  lake 
be  evory  where  surrounded  with  level  country,  it  has  the  deepest  water  of  any  in  Switzerland. 
Schaifhauson  is  a  small  canton,  which,  situated  entirely  on  the  north  or  German  side  of 
the  Rhine,  scar-^ely  belongs  to  Switzerland,  unless  through  political  ties  arising  out  of  piecu- 
iiui-  '.vireDmataiices.    The  capital,  win:  8,000  inhabitants,  was  originaiiy  an  imperial  town; 
itsi  htirirhers  extended  their  possessions  till,  with  a  view  to  security,  they  sought  and  found 
admittance  into  the  Helvetic  League.     The  territory  of  Schafi^ausen  is  diversified  by  hills 
of  moderate  elevation,  thickly  pknted  with  vines,  the  produce  of  which  is  held  in  estimo- 
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tion.  The  tovn  of  SchaiTi  avieen  was  diatinguished  by  a  magnifloent  wooden  bridge  orer 
tiie  Rhine,  constructed  in  175^  by  an  artist  of  the  canton  of  Appenzell ;  but  this  celebrated 
ererliOi.  was  burned  down  b>  the  French  in  April,  1709,  when  the  Austrians  obtained  pos- 

...  aession  of  SchafThauoen.    It  is 

*"  —  !i.'*iii'&'.-    Btill,  however,  distinguished  and 

yisited  on  account  of  one  of  the 
grandest  f  lu.  lifnoenu  of  nature, 
the  ffre»-  tail  of  the  Rh.ii)e  (/i 
411.;:  ■>  wli!c!».  Burop,;  piesenti 
nothin'i;  »\\u  .  Its  hei^'ht  does 
not  exci.cii  t-x^/feet;  but  i'  ib 
remarkable  forthtj  "vol^n'-o  of  ite 
fall,  th  *»uiid  cf  \iz  thu  jd'-ri;^ji. 
waves,  Ks\\  tlie  cloud  oi  uiam 
v'hich  it  I'^rowB  into  the  air. 
The  hunia^^.  voice  is  not  heai  d  in 
its  Rioiie  vicinity,  and  the  er,<ind 
reaches  to  thn  distance  of  six 

F.Uoflh.BI  n«.  ^y^j, 

'  Basle,  or  Basel,  ftrms  dnother  flrontier  canton,  ami  haa  »'  v)  chi^nvoters  which  make  ft  nnly 
imperfectly  Swiw?  A  steep  mountain  rlc  in  shuts  it  (■.".nploteiy  i)  froin  the  rest  tX  Swit/»!r- 
iand.  The  slopes  of  tlii'-  chain,  in  looking  towards  Ba{>i:%  aid  cl;58pending  t  \p  fertile 
plain  on  \\v\  Rhine,  are  i overed  with  rich  pastures.  Baslr  vas ibunded  b/  the  Rdrians,  a;5j 
r&mniaed  ilwfiy .'  a  city  <f  consequence  during  the  middle  '>,?e«;  but  it  wj.v  in  the  fifteenth 
cer-iuty  tVs;<,  it  rwc  t .» its  |;'Teate8t  splentlour.  Advantageously  situated  on  the  Rhine,  which 
herp  begins  v  fcc  niv's^'bic,  and  ",>.i<ed  at  the  point  of  union  between  Prance,  Switzerland, 
and  iicnnany,  ly  ii.^tsi  i>i  a  high  ^tf^ree  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  distinguished  iL«e!f 
likev.'iao  ity  a  ze^ihiri  i;ul<  r^vtion  of  literature  and  the  arts.  That  of  painting  was  early  cur- 
ried to  perfec'ioi  ;  m\  the  nsrrios  of  Erasmus  (as  a  resident),  PaTacelsus,  (Ecolampadius,  to 
whi>;ii  it  !m.s  einr-'  ajfied  thoPt  of  Euler  and  the  Bemoullis,  gavo  it  a  distinguished  name  in 
th<?  -rirk'  •/  ]»Hte-s,  Baele,  though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance,  is  still  the 
seivt  1 1  1  greii.t  transit  trade;  and  forms  an  important  military  pos^ition,  from  its  command  of 
the  i'irst  stone  bridjj?  over  the  Rhine.  In  the  fine  arts,  this  city  coiild  boast  of  Holbein,  an 
emino.-it  painter,  many  of  whose  best  works  still  adorn  its  edifices.  It  contains  16,1)00 
iiihabitiints. 

TiiB  'hree  cantons  of  Argovia,  Soleuro,  and  Pribnrg  stretch  fh)m  Bas!e  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  filong  the  course  of  the  Aar.  Thev  compose,  along  with  a  part  of  Berne,  the  f'fat 
plain  of  i:Va  itzerland,  enclosed  on  one  side  by  the  ridge  of  the  Jura,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
great  ran,^e  of  the  central  glaciers.  Tliis  plain  presents  not  the  same  dead  level  as  those 
of  France  and  Italy,  but  is  diversified  by  detached  hills  and  branches  of  the  Jura,  some  of 
which  rise  even  to  the  height  /)f  5003  or  6000  feet;  but  these  hills  are  green  to  the  summit, 
generate  no  glaciers,  and  in  summer  throw  off  altogether  their  covering  of  snow.  This 
district,  accordingly,  contains  the  richest  pastures  in  Switzerland,  whence  are  produced  tu«. 
Gruyere  and  other  cheeses,  which  enjoy  so  high  a  reputation  throughout  Europe. 

The  cities  of  this  district  are  among  the  :noet  important  in  the  confederacy.  Friburg, 
with  7000  inhabitants,  picturesquely  situated,  partly  on  an  irregular  ridge  of  rocks,  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers,  partly  on  the  plain  beneath,  forms  a  sort  of  capital  of  Catholic 
Switzerland.  The  aristocratic  t'pirit  was  carried  in  Friburg  to  an  extraordinary  height ;  the 
magistrates  had  even,  as  at  Venice,  a  secret  council,  by  whose  invisible  machinery  all  affair? 
of  state  were  conducted.  An  eminently  exclusive  spu-it  still  prevails,  which  shuts  the  dr  .r 
against  new  men  and  new  ideas,  and  ouwoes  Uiose  modern  improvements  which  have  found 
a.  place  in  the  neighbouring  cantons.  Some  steps,  however,  though  on  a  contracted  scale, 
have  been  taken  towards  che  instruction  of  the  lower  orders.  Morat,  in  this  canton,  a  small 
town  on  a  little  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  immortalised  by  the  splendid  victory  gained  by 
the  Swiss  in  1476  over  the  great  aniy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Rash;  a  vic- 
tory which,  after  their  long  struggle,  sealed  the  existence  and  independence  of  the  Holvetic 


confederacy.    On  the  spot  was  erected  a  building,  containing  the  K 
invaders,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1798,  but  an  obe' 
to  commemorate  the  event    Soleure  is  a  small  town  and  canton,  ^ 
tocratic  spirit  as  Friburg.    The  canton  includes  some  part  of  th 
the  Wessenstein,  a  summit  immediately  behind  the  city,    T^ma 
fine^  view  of  the  whoi  •     nge  of  Swiss  mountains  that  car  -  ;v 
is  a  small  town  in  the  ,     '.   jf  Argovia,  celebrated  for  its  i> :     ii  >:  ui 
which  they  are  irrigii..  •      ..arburg,  in  the  same  cantos,  di 
H)wa  iii  Switzerland. 

The  canton  of  NeufchAtel,  including  Vallengin,  covers  a     k^  'i., 
valle*' .'  of  the  Jura.    This  extensive  ridge,  which  in  a  direciion  ^i  u 
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woflt,  aeparates  Switserlond  trom  France,  does  not  reach  that  immense  heij^nt,  nor  exhibit 
those  ruf^ged  and  broken  fonna,  which  give  to  the  southern  chains  so  ]grand  an  aspect  It 
rises  in  &e  form  of  a  steep  high  terrace,  resembling,  from  a  distance,  a  lofty  wall.  The 
summit  commuids  the  most  extensive  and  deliffhtfbl  views  over  the  plain  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  vast  ranges  of  Alps  beyond.  The  sides  tieing  neither  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
nor  subject  to  the  inroad  of  glaciers,  are  clothed  with  large  and  dense  forests  of  fir  in  the 
upper  regions,  and  below  chiefly  of  walnut  trees ;  groves  of  which  enclose  almost  every  vil> 
lage.  The  political  constitution  of  Neufbhfttel  presents  several  anomalies :  it  has  long  bt<oa 
subject  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  sovereign  atMolute  elsewhere,  but  here  strictly  limited, 
exercising  the  executive  power  by  his  governor,  but  leaving  the  legislative  functions  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Neufchfttel  has  another  relation,  by  which  i>.  forms  one  of  the  confbd- 
erated  cantons  of  Switzerland.  On  the  whole,  the  people  of  this  district  have  long  enjoyed 
civil  and  political  rights  more  ample  than  in  most  other  parts  even  of  Switzerland ;  and  they 
accordingly  drew  nu'-.orous  emigrants  fh>m  the  aristocratic  cantons.  Thus  encouraged,  and 
stimulated  by  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend,  they  have  displayed  an  indus* 
try  and  ingenuity  worthy  of  admiration.  Not  only  the  ground  is  carefblly  cultivated,  but 
manufactures,  especially  watch-making,  have  been  carried  to  great  perfection. 

The  interior  details  of  the  Jura  possess  considerable  interest  The  long  lake  of  Neni^ 
ch&tel,  twenty-seven  by  six  miles,  extends  along  its  base,  overhung  by  the  rocks  and  woods 
of  the  mountain  ranges  above.  A  good  deal  or  timber,  floated  down  from  the  heights,  is 
conveyed  along  this  lake  and  the  smaller  one  of  Bienne,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  same 
direction  to  the  Aar  and  the  Rhine.  Neufchfttel  is  a  small  well-built  town,  with  5000 
inhabitants,  finely  situated  above  the  lake  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  commanding 
delightful  views  over  a  great  part  of  Switzerland.  A  Mr.  David  Pury,  one  of  its  citi« 
zens,  who  made  a  fortune  of  6,000,000  livres,  left  the  whole  to  be  employed  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  native  city.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  now  ancient  castle  fVom  which 
It  derives  its  name.  Yverdun,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  is  also  an  ancient  and  agree- 
able town.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  intellectual  culture,  and  their  city  by  the 
residence  of  Pestalozzi,  and  by  the  schools  formed  according  to  his  ingenious  system.  The 
high  valleys  of  Locle  and  Chaux  de  Fond  consist  almost  entirely  of  rocks  scattered  with 
the  wildest  and  rudest  irregularity;  yet  they  are  covered  with  a  thriving  and  industrious 
population,  employed  in  the  making  of  lace  and  watches.  The  natives  of  these  valleys  have 
distinguished  .themselves  by  many  important  inventions  in  the  latter  art  A  remarkable 
object  near  Locle  consists  in  a  deep  hollow  sunk  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  near  the 
dark  bottom  of  which  are  three  mills,  placed  vertically  one  above  the  other.  In  the  valley 
of  Travers  is  Metiers,  celebrated  by  the  temporary  residence  of  Rousseau,  who  has  also 
given  distinction  to  the  little  lake  of  Bienne  and  its  island  of  St  Pierre ;  though  it  does  not, 
m  M.  Simond's  opinion,  display  any  picturesque  beauty  corresponding  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  describes  it 

The  Grisons  form  an  extensive  canton  in  the  south-east,  bordering  on  Italy  and  the  Tyrol. 
They  ranked,  till  lately,  rather  as  allies  than  members  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  being 
formed  into  a  league,  or  rather  two  leagues,  called  the  Grey  League,  and  the  League  of  the 
House  of  Crod,  to  which  was  even  added  another,  called  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdic- 
tions. They  are  now  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  Switzerland  under  the  character  of  a 
canton,  and  form  a  very  extensive  one.  The  district  is  altogether  mountainous  and  pastoral, 
though  no  when,  /ising  to  that  extraordinary  elevation  which  is  attained  by  the  more  westerly 
chains.  Mount  Splugen,  however,  almost  rivals  the  rugged  horrors  of  the  valley  of  Schef- 
lenen :  the  Rhine  in  it<i  early  course  flows  along  its  noithem  border.  A  road,  passable  in 
summer  for  carriages,  has  lately  been,  with  greaV labour,  constructed  over  the  Splugen,  and 
forms  one  of  the  principal  passages  into  Italy.  The  people  p.re  rather  a  peculiar  race,  com- 
posed in  a  great  measure  of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Rheetians,  who  speak  singular 
dialects,  called  Roman  and  Ludin :  being  compounded  of  the  Latin  with  that  of  the  original 
native  tribes.  The  Grisons  have  an  interior  government  entirely  popular,  divided  into 
twenty-six  jurisdiction-::^  eaclt  of  Which  is  a  little  republic  in  itself:  the  towns  are  small,  situated 
aionv:  tbe  finifio  of  *h.  Rhine.  Coire  or  Chur,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and  the  original 
astii  >•■>  .lie  Lsague  of  God's  House,  is  an  ancient  episcopal  city,  still  containing  some  Roman 
nx  1  Miments,  and  a  or  hedral  of  the  eighth  century.  Population  8,000.  Dissentis  and 
Truns,  at  which  lattei  i  e  Grey  League  was  signed,  are  only  a^eeable  and  picturesque 
villages. 

The  new  canton  of  Tesino,  extendir,  along  the  Italian  border,  includes  the  southern  slope 
of  that  loftiest  ran^e  of  the  Alps  by  v  hich  Italy  is  spparatcd  from  Switzerland.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  succession  of  about  thirty  Alpine  valleys,  among  which  the  chief  are  Levantin 
Kiviera,  Brenna,  and  Bellinzone,  v/hich,  though  of  great  elevation,  enjoy,  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  iiiie  southern  exposure,  a  much  milder  climate,  and  produce  grain  on  sites  more  ele- 
vated than  can  be  done  on  the  northern  side  ol  the  mountains.  Their  pastures,  indeed,  are  less 
rich,  not  being  fed  by  those  numerous  streams,  which  descend  from  the  snows  and  glaciers 
of  the  hi^rher  Alps.    The  whole  country,  however,  lud  particularly  the  tthores  of  the  great 
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lakes  if  Magffiore  and  Lugano,  with  their  ornamented  ialanda,  preeent  almost  an  Elysian 
aspect  Yet  this,  the  most  fiivoured  by  nature  of  all  the  cantons,  is  debased  by  a  poverty,  an 
indolence,  and  a  neglect  of  calture  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Switierland.  The  meanest 
races  in  German  Switzerland  are  superior  to  those  of  this  district;  it  has  even  been  said  that 
not  a  hog  exists  in  the  former,  which  would  content  itself  with  the  habitations  in  which  the 
peasantry  of  Uie  latter  reside.  The  people  are  in  fkct  of  Italian  origin,  and  never  enjoyed 
that  independence  which  is  the  genuine  birthright  of  the  Swiss  peasant  Their  dif^rent 
valleys  were  respectively  subject  to  Unterwald  and  the  other  caiitons,  who  proved  oppressive 
mutters.  Under  the  last  arrangement,  however,  this  yoke  was  brolicn ;  and  Tesino  being 
now  formed  into  an  independent  canton,  may  ffradually  emerge  Irom  its  present  depression. 
The  local  features  of  this  canton  are  varied  and  singularly  beautiflil.  The  three  lakes 
of  Magffiore,  Como,  and  Lugaiio,  thoueh  partly  belonginff  to  Italy,  are  in  a  great  measure 
included  within  it,  and  tKey  combine  Alpine  sublimity  wiu  all  that  is  soft  and  rich  in  Italian 
landscape.  The  Lago  Maggiore,  which  extends  forty-four  miles  in  a  winding  line  from  north 
to  south,  with  a  brradth  nowhere  exceeding  seven  miles,  presents  many  enchanting  spots, 
among  which  the  Borromean  Islands  are  particularly  admired.  OriginaUy  masses  of  naked 
rock,  they  were,  by  the  care  of  Prince  Bomuneo  of  Milan,  formed  into  terraces,  and  covered 
with  the  most  brilliant  vegetation :  they  command  magnificent  views,  on  one  side  upon  the 
chain  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Locarno,  a  small  town,  finely 
situated  at  the  northern  head  of  the  lake,  serves  as  a  market  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  nu* 
merous  Alpine  valleys  which  open  into  it.  Luguio,  or  Lavis,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
is  the  largest  town  m  the  canton,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  churehes  and  convents, 
with  4,000  inhabitants.  The  Lake  of  Lugano  is  broken  into  several  gulfo,  all  of  which  dis- 
play the  mostpicturesque  and  enchanting  scenes.  It  abounds  remarkably  in  fish,  of  which 
20,000  to  30,000  quintals  are  sent  weekly  to  Milan.  This  territory  has  given  birth  to  many 
eminent  architects.  The  northern  head  of  the  Lake  of  Como  is  enclraed  by  some  of  the 
rudest  mountains  of  the  Grisons,  where  the  scene  passes  gradually  into  the  rich  and  orna- 
mented plain  of  Lombardy.  Meantime  the  dignity  of  capital  of  the  canton  is  given  to  Bel- 
linzone ;  a  pleasant  small  town,  communding  the  Val  d'Airolo,  and  consequently  the  passage 
over  the  St  Gothard.  By  this  rend  there  is  a  constant  conveyance  of  cattle  and  horses,  <^ 
which  an  extensive  autumnal  market  is  held,  near  Bellinzone.  A  remarkable  battle  was 
fought  here  in  1432,  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Duke  of  Milan.     .    i  j^    - 
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GERMANY. 

Gkrhamt  is  an  extensive  country,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and  exercising  a  most 
powerful  influence  in  the  political  afiairs  of  that  continent  There  is  a  peculiar  complica- 
tion in  its  geography ;  for  not  only  is  it  divided  into  numerous  states,  of  every  varied  dimen- 
sion and  description,  but  several  of  these  have  large  portions  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
particularly  of  Poland  and  Italy,  incorporated  into  their  territory.  We  propose,  however,  in 
our  description,  to  preserve  that  of  Germany  as  much  as  possible  distil)".,  and  entire,  only 
exhibiting,  under  die  political  section,  the  general  jurisdiction  and  resources  of  the  great 
states,  from  whatever  source  these  may  be  derived. 

'  '!•'':         Sicrr.  L — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect.  h,'.:m."     ;     ^i. 

Germany  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean  or  North  Sea,  by  Denmark 
and  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  by  Poland  and  Hungary ;  on  the  south  by  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
finm  which  it  is  separated  by  the  vast  chain  of  the  Alps ;  on  the  west  by  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland.  It  lies  nearly  between  45°  and  55°  nortn  latitude,  5°  and  20°  -east  longitude ; 
extending  about  700  miles  irom  north  to  south,  and  550  from  east  to  west  Its  entire  dimen- 
sion is  estimated  by  Hassel  at  11,664  German  square  miles,  "equal  to  about  250,000  British. 

In  its  surface,  Germany,  in  difTerent  parts,  presents  remarkable  contrasts.  The  southern 
border  is  formed  b}  ihe  Alps,  the  loftiest  and  steepest  chain  in  Europe.  Tlie  Oerteler  and 
the  Great  Glockner,  in  the  Rhoetian  or  Tyrolese  Alps,  are  respectively  14,400  and  12,000 
feet  high ;  scarcely  inferior  to  the  highest  in  Switzerland.  From  tliis  main  southern  bar- 
rier, lower  branches  descend  and  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  country ;  the  Black 
Forest  (Schwartzwald)  in  Swabia ;  the  Seven  Mountains  (Siebengebinfe)  on  the  Rhine ; 
the  metalliferous  chain  of  the  Hartz  in  Bohemia  and  Saxony ;  and  the  forest,  of  Thnringia. 
Of  these,  however,  few  rise  higher  than  from  3000  to  4000  feet  They  terminate  '.jout  the 
middle  of  Germany,  and  the  whole  north  forms  a  portion  of  that  vast  continuous  plain  which 
reaches  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  frontier  of  Asia.  On  the  extreme  nor:ii  i.  falls  so  low 
that  dikes  and  other  barriers  are  necessary  to  prevent  it  iroin  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
ocean.  This  very  level  surfiice,  and  the  sreat  extent  of  sand  impregnate  i  with  marine 
ezuvie,  suggest  the  idea  that  this  regkm  had  emerged  fh>m  the  sea  more  recently  than  the 
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■outhern  diviiion.  Notwithatanding  the  dindvantages  occasioned  by  nigged  mountains  in 
the  south,  and  sandy  plains  in  the  west,  Germany  is  on  the  whole  a  very  productive  region. 
Its  finest  soils  are  found  in  the  intermediate  tracts,  between  the  steep  elevations  of  the  south 
and  the  dead  flats  of  the  north.  The  Utter  are  beet  fitted  ibr  com ;  while  vines  and  flruits 
cover  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  the  southern  territory. 

The  greatest  rivers  of  Europe  roll  through  Germany  in  various  directions.  The  sovereign 
Danube  rises  in  its  fiuthest  western  border,  fh>m  the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  in  the  dumv 
of  Baden.  Formed  1^  the  union  of  three  small  streams,  it  flows  nearly  due  east  through 
the  whole  breadth  of  soutliern  Germany,  watering  the  dominions  of  Wirtembcrg,  Bavaria, 
and  Austria ;  and  then  continuing  tlirough  Hungary  and  Turkey,  till  it  terminates  in  the 
J  Black  Sea.    Its  course  through  Germany  is  estimated  at  432  miles.    It  becomes  navigable 

]  at  Ulm ;  but  the  current  being  allerwuds  obstructed  by  cataracts,  it  contributes  less  to 

iiiteriud  commerce  than  any  of  the  great  German  rivers.    From  the  grand  Alpine  boundary 
■i  (in  the  south  it  receives  important  streams,  the  Lech,  the  Iser,  tJie  Inn,  the  Eiu ;  but  on  the 

I  opposite  side  the  Bohemian  mountains  press  it  too  closely,  and  direct  all  their  waters  north< 

wards.  The  great  Illyrian  tributaries,  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  though  partly  German,  do 
not  enter  the  Danube  till  after  passing  the  Hungarian  fivntier.  The  Rnine  rises  in  the 
heart  of  Switzerland,  teasa  the  rocky  pinnacles  of  St.  Gothard ;  and  in  api>roaching  Ger- 
many passes  through  the  Lake  of  donstance,  where  for  some  fiirther  space  it  divides  Ger< 
many  mm  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  fix>m  France.  Near  Landau  it  enters  Germany, 
within  whose  borders  it  pursues  its  course,  till,  passing  into  the  Netherlands,  it  spreads  into 
several  broad  estuaries,  and  reaches  the  ocean.  Its  largest  eastern  or  German  tributary  is 
the  Mayn,  which  flows  through  Franconia,  and  by  its  junction  marks  the  c6mmencemen'.  of 
the  Lower' Rhine.  From  the  same  side  come  the  BinaUer  streams  of  tiie  Neckar,  the  Lahn, 
the  Roer,  and  the  Lippe.  The  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  which  pour  in  laxae  accessions  ftom 
the  west,  belong  more  to  France  than  to  Germany.  The  Rhine  is  navigwle  from  the  point 
where  it  leaves  Switzerland,  and  is  of  signal  benefit  to  internal  commerce.  The  other 
great  rivers  are  altogether  German.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  and  follows 
a  winding  course  through  Bohemia,  where,  by  its  tiibutaries  the  Moldau  and  the  Eger,  it 
drams  alf  the  waters  of  that  mountainous  region.  Thence  it  enters  Saxony;  and  after  pour« 
ing  a  broad  stream  through  the  various  territories  of  northern  Germany,  flows,  by  a  wide 
estuary,  into  the  German  Ocean.  Its  entire  course  is  reckcnied  by  Hassel  at  523  miles.  It 
receives  fifty-three  tributaries ;  of  which  the  principal,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are 
the  Saale,  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Unstmt,  and  the  Havel  bringing  thopo  gf  the  Spree. 
The  Elbe  b  a  navigable  river  of  vast  benefit  to  German  commerce.  The  *.  !'>r,  a  Prussian 
river,  rises  in  Moravia,  flows  through  Silesia,  Br  ndenburg,  and  Pomerania,  u,nd  enters  the 
Baltic  by  three  mouths,  after  a  course  of  392  miles.  It  receives  the  Neisse  and  t»>o  ^oher. 
The  Weser,  the  river  of  Westphalia,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Wcrra  and  i  •-  do. 
From  that  point,, under  the  name  of  Weser,  it  has  a  course  ..f  200  miles;  the  ^/.  v<oua 
course  of  the.  Werra  had  been  126  milea  The  navigation  is  good  both  on  the  Weser  and 
its  tributaries. 

Few  lakes  of  anv  consequence  are  formed  by  the  German  waters.  The  Lake  of  Constance, 
indeed,  called  by  the  Germans  the  Boden  See,  has  the  greater  part  of  its  circuit  in  Germany ; 
but  it  may  be  more  properly  classed  with  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  The  Lake  of  Crardn^ 
though  it  touches  the  Tyrol,  is  more  than  half  Italian.  All  the  others  are  small  and  local 
features.  On  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  there  are  soine  haffi,  which  aie,  strictly  speaking,  bays, 
being  connected  with  the  sea  by  narrow  channels. 
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;  .  "  •         Seot.il — Natural  Geography, 

''"''-   '•-  SoBBBCT.  1. — Geology. 

I.  Primitive  and  transition  districts.  The  primitive  and  transition  disf 
are  the  following : — 1.  The  more  centra]  parts  of  the  Alps,  firom  the  east  oi  Switzerland  to 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  2.  The  western,  or  the  ranges  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine,  which 
includes  much  of  the  Black  Forest  (Schwartzwald),  the  Odenwald,  and  the  Spessart.  3. 
Rhenish  slate  mountains,  in  north-western  Germany,  which  extend  from  W.N.W  to  E.N.E. 
4.  Haitz  mountains,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  5.  The  great  eastern  primitive  and 
transition  country,  including  the  mountainous  parts  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Saxony, 
and  part  of  Bavaria;  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  DanuLo;  on  the  west  by  the  flat  country 
of  Reg<5r:'"Hirg,  Amberg,  Bayreuth,  Coburg,  Meiningen,  Berku;  on  the  north  by  the  plains 
of  T  a.  Saxony,  Lower  Lusatia,  and  Silesia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eisenach,  Rudol- 

staP'  iiburg,  Leipzig,  Wurzen,  Grossenheim,  Gorlitz,  Lauban,  Lignitz,  an<l  Breslau; 

on  tht  iast  by  die  flat  country  on  the  Oder  and  on  the  Lausitz ;  and  forming  a  great  con* 
nected  svRfem, 

Primitive  rocks.  The  chief  Neptunian  rocks  of  this  division  are  gneiss  and  mica  slate, 
with  subordinate  clay  slate,  whitestone,  limestone,  and  hornblende  rock:  the  Plutonian  are 
granite,  syenite,  &c. 
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Oneiti.  SometimM  the  fsltpar  in  the  ^neiM  ii  in  the  elate  of  kao4in  ir  "  ireuitun  euth, 
M  at  Ilafheriell,  on  tna  Danube.  Occaaionaliy  it  containa  talc,  or  CTyutfl^  of  noroblende; 
inoro  rarely  the  miea  ia  aupplanted  by  grmphUt  oi  black  lead,  or  the  ||nphite  ia  diapoaad  in 
veins,  M  at  Harnenell,  Ruaerdin^,  Langenadorf,  Leitzerberg,  and  Zwieiel,  in  Bavaria ;  and 
in  difibreiit  parta  of  Lower  Auatria.  In  the  weatem  BAhmerwald,  the  mica  in  the  ffneiaa  ia 
replaced  by  imn  mica,  amall  contemporaneoua  veina  of  the  Neptunian  granite  of  the  Scnwarts* 
wald,  and  other  rangoa,  2.  Mica  Mlate.  Thia  rock  exhibita  ita  uaual  charactera ;  ia  obaerved 
paaaing  into  gneiae,  and  aim  alternating  in  beds  with  that  rock. 

Subordinate  primitive  rock$.  Clay  alate,  limeatone,  and  hornblende  rock,  are  the  prinei> 
pal  aubonlinate  primitive  rocka. 

1.  Clay  tlate.  Thia  rook,  which  ia  almoat  entirely  compoaed  of  minute  acalea  of  mica, 
reata  upon  the  mica  alato,  and  also  alternates  with  it  These  three  rocka  occur  more  or  leaa 
diatinctly  stratified;  and  in  many  parta  in  Germany,  the  direction  of  the  atrata  ia  iVom  N.£. 
to  S.W. 
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U.  lAmeitoM.  Thii  roek,  which  u  in  the  itato  of  nurfole,  ocean  not  only  in  i^fuhr. 
eontinuuuN,  and  extcnaive  bedi,  but  alio  in  comptimtiveiy  ahort  bada,  mtny  or  which  tr* 
■omctiinea  obaerred  in  the  aame  mountain  followug  each  other  in  uninterrupted  aocoeaaion 
fur  miloa. 

8.  HonMtnit  roek$.  Fine  diapkra  of  theae  rocka  oeonr  in  the  gneiaa  of  the  BOhmer^ 
wald  ;  and  encloae,  aa  ia  the  oaae  in  Hoandinavia,  repoaitnriea  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  There 
ia  a  remarkable  reaeroblance  in  the  primitive '  Neptunian  roeka  of  both  countriea.  In  the 
BAhmerwald  we  And  not  only  the  Hme  varietiea  of  gneiaa,  but  alao  the  aame  aubordinatc 
bed*,  oa  occur  in  Scandinavia ;  alao  aimilar  voina  and  inaaaea  of  mnite,  containing  many 
diflerent  minerala  of  the  aame  apeciea  aa  thoae  which  were  fimnerly  conakiered  aa  charac 
teristic  of  the  northern  (wimitive  region.  Thua  we  find  in  the  weatem  part  of  the  BOhroer 
wald,  in  the  true  primitive  centre  of  Germany,  the  albite,  triphane,  petalite,  tanlalite ;  and 
in  the  eastern  half  of  that  chain,  on  the  Moravian  ftontier,  the  red  and  green  Norwegian 

Rrnet,  the  epidote  of  Arendal,  and  the  nme  black  augite  and  coccolite  aa  in  Scandinavia, 
irther,  the  malacolite  of  Pargaa  occura  in  the  limeatoneof  Ziteach,  and  there  alao  the  welK 
known  combination  of  garnet  and  idocraae.  Laatly,  the  hornblende  rocka  of  Weiaaemburg 
contain  epidote  and  prennite,  thoao  of  Jamolis  harmotome,  and  of  Marchendorf  atilbite.  The 
lepidolite  of  Rozena  in  Moravia  occura  in  a  maaa  of  granite  enoloeed  in  gneiaa;  and  it  ia  aaid 
the  aamu  locality  aflbrda  alao  tin  ore  and  "white  lopas. 

4.  WhiteBtotu.  Thia  rock  aometimea  encloaea  maaaea  of  gneiaa,  and  k  frequently  aur> 
rounded  with  gneiaa,  mica  alate,  and  clay  alate.  It  often  containa  embedded  cryitala  ot 
garnet  and  cyanite ;  leaa  firequently  of  hornblende,  mica,  quartz,  and  copper  pyritea.  It 
generally  rests  upon  gneiaa,  and  ia  obaerved  paaaic^  into  that  rock,  and  alao  into  a  kind  of 
Neptunian  granite,    it  ia  a  more  abundant  rook  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
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Haxnny,  the  southern  Bdhmerwald-gebirge,  on  the  Austrian  and  Moravian  trontiera;  the 
Alps  of  Sultzburg,  of  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria,  contain  deposits  of  tltis  rock. 

5.  Serpentine.  Some  varieticH  of  this  rock  occur  embedded  in  limestone  in  Neptunian 
strata,  and  therefore  those  are  probably  of  aquatic  origin. 

II.  Tratuilion  rocks.  Neptunian.  These  are  clay-elate,  with  quartzo-talcy  or  micaceous 
rocks,  and  older  greywacke ;  newer  grey  wacko,  with  newer  clay  slate;  transition  limestone, 
flinty  slate  or  Lydian  stone,  whet  slate,  anthracite.  1.  The  older  greywacke  and  the  tulcy 
rocks  connect  the  transition  and  primitive  depasits  with  the  newer  greywacke  and  clay  slate, 
the  transition  and  secondary  rocks.  2.  The  newer  or  true  greywacke  and  its  clay  slate  some- 
timei^  contain  organic  remains,  as  in  the  Hartz,  Bohemia,  Rhine  district,  &c.  The  fossils 
from  the  animal  kingdom  are  generally  casts,  or  they  are  changed  into  limestone  or  brown 
ironstone.  The  most  frequent  are  trilobites,  or  iragments  of  encrinites  and  madreporites : 
fossil  bivalve  shells  also  occur,  such  as  terebratulites,  ammonites,  orthoceratites,  &c.  Some 
plants  are  likewise  met  with,  and  are  generally  ca!«m'tes. 

The  limestone  occurs  in  interrupt^  beds,  thus  exlnuiting  the  same  mode  of  distribution 
as  in  the  primitive  deposits. 

3.  Limestone  of  the  laky  quartz  rocks.  This  in  general  a^ipect  approaches  more  nearly  to 
the  primitive  limestone  than  any  of  the  others  of  the  transition  class.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
brecciated  marbles  of  commerce  belong  to  this  part- of  the  geological  arrangement.  Lime- 
Btono  of  the  true  greywacke  is  more  compact  than  the  rorme^  tnd  also  differs  from  it  in 
frequently  containing  fossil  organic  remains,  viz.  trilobites,  calymenites,  asaphites,  orthoce- 
ratites, madreporites,  &c.  Many  of  these  limestones,  when  cut,  have  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  are  highly  valued  as  marbles.  Caves,  containing  remains  of  extinct  animals,  occur 
Iq  the  limestone. 

4.  Flinty  slate  and  Lydian  stone.  These  minerals  occur  in  beds  in  the  greywacke  and 
clay  slate.  It  is  remarked  that  the  greywacke  and  clay  slates,  in  districts  where  the  beds 
of  flinty  slate  occur,  are  sometimes  highly  impregnatea  with  silica,  a  fact  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  formation  of  all  these  rocks. 

6.  Whet  slate  or  whetstone.  This  slate,  so  well  known  in  the  arts,  occurs  in  small  beds 
in  some  districts  in  the  clay  slate. 

6.  Anthracite  or  glance  coal.  Beds  of  this  coal  occur  in  the  Hartz,  Westphalia,  and 
Bohemia. 

Plutonian  primitive  and  transition  rocks. — Granite,  Those  great  bodies  of  granites, 
which  are  intermixed  with  the  Neptunian  primitive  strata  at  their  junction,  and  which  also 
send  out  branches  or  arms  among  those  strata,  may  be  considered  as  of  primitive  formation ; 
while  the  granites,  which  are  confined  to  transition  rocks,  and  affect  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  primitive  does  the  primitive  strata,  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  the  transition 
class.  The  Alps,  Riesengebirge,  the  Erzgebirge,  the  Bdhmerwald-gebirge,  t..o  Hartzgebirge, 
afford  examples  of  these  granites. 

Syenite.  This  rock  in  general  is  said,  in  Germany,  to  be  newer  than  many  even  of  the 
transition  rocks.  It  may  be  well  studied  in  Moravia,  where  it  abounds.  The  trap  rocks 
connected  with  the  syenite  belong  to  the  same  epoch  of  formation. 

III.  Secondary  rocks.  Neptunian.  The  old  red  sandstone  and  mountain  limestone,  the 
oldest  members  of  the  secondary  class,  are  comparatively  less  fi-eouent  and  abundant  in  Ger- 
many than  in  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  coal  formation  occurs  in  Silesia,  Westphalia,  Saxony, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  in  other  quarters;  but  i.i  insignificant  deposits,  when  contrasted  with 
its  extraordinary  abundance  in  Britiin.  The  most  extensive  coalfields  are  those  in  Silesia. 
In  many  places,  as  Halle,  Zwickau,  Thrandt,  Forest  of  Thurir.gia,  and  also  in  Silesia,  the 
coal  formation  is  more  or  less  completely  covered  with  that  red  sandstone  known  under  the 
name  rothliegende. 

The  secondary  formations  that  succeed  the  coal  deposit  may  next  be  noticed. 
Magnesian  limestone,  or  zechstein.  This  formation  was  at  one  time  believed  to  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  great  limestone  range  of  the  Alps;  hence  was  named  Alpine  limestone, 
the  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  occurs  in  but  small  quantity  in  the  Alps,  the  limestone  of  that 
range  belonging  to  a  newer  formation.  It  is  of  comparatively  small  extent,  and  its  colours 
are  gray,  brown,  yellow,  and  black.  The  fossil  organic  remains  which  most  particularly 
characterise  it  are  fishes  of  various  kinds,  and  particular  kinds  of  amphibia.  Fossil  crabs  of 
the  trilobite  tribe,  and  the  productus  longispinus  of  Sowerby,  ocviur  in  it  Terebratiilites 
and  encrinites,  particularly  the  E.  ramosus  and  T.  alatus,  cristatus,  lacunosus,  and  sufBatus. 
Impres&ions  of  flustra  also  occur,  and  fossil  mytili  and  tellinae.  Fossil  fruits,  and  impressions 
of  sea  and  land  phnts,  add  to  the  variety  oi  organic  remains  in  the  formation.  It  occurs  m 
the  Hartz,  Hessia,  Hanau,  Thuringerwald,  Schmalkalden,  Frenkenberg,  &c. 

New  red  sandstone.  This  vast  deposit  is  divided  in  Germany  into  three  great  systems; 
an  inferior  and  superior  red  sandstone,  each  abounding  in  variegated  n-^  h,  the  one  separated 
from  the  other  by  a  great  limestone  formation  called  the  shell  liineBti.  xi,  rr  muschel  kalk. 
Thn  lowest  svHtem  of  variegated  limestone  contains  a  good  if;  '  /  inte""  *'.ng  fiisail  plants, 
chiefly  conifere  and  ferns;  also  bivalve  and  univalve  shells,  app"^     ng  very  nearly  in  char- 
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acter  to  those  of  the  diell  limestone  and  upper  formations,  but,  as  well  as  tlie  plants,  difiering 
essentially  from  any  fossils  of  the  magnedian  limestone  and  lower  formations.  It  trequentlv 
contains  salt  and  gypsum. 

Shell  limestone.  This  formation  is  seen  in  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,,Gotha,  and  Hanover, 
resting  upon  tiie  variegated  sandstone,  and  capped  by  keuper.  All  the  salt-mines  in  tJie  king- 
dom of  Wirtemberg  occur  in  it.  Jager  found  in  it  fossil  remains  of  several  remarkable  extinct 
amphibious  animals:  these  are  plesiosaurus,  ichthyosaurus,  and  an  unknown  reptile;  and 
the  jiiws  and  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  plates  of  a  turtle,  many  parts  of  fishes  of  new  genera,  &c. 

Keuper.  This  formation  of  green,  red,  and  purple  sandstones  and  marls,  is  senn  on  a 
splendid  scale  at  Stutgard,  where  it  rests  upon  shell  limestone,  and  is  covered  widi  lias. 
Catamites,  and  equisetaceous  plants,  resembling  those  of  the  lias  and  oolite  of  England,  and 
also  two  new  species  of  saurians  (cylindvicodon  and  cubicodon  of  .Tager)  are  found  in  Jt. 

Lias.  The  lias,  marls  and  gryphite  limestone,  with  many  identical  English  fossils,  are 
seen  in  Wirtemberg,  the  north  of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  &c.  Six  new  species  of 
ichthyosaurus,  five  of  which  are  known  in  England ;  six  or  tieven  genera  of  fishes,  two 
species  of  Crustacea ;  eleven  species  of  ammonites ;  twelve  species  of  belemnites,  scaphites, 
nautili  and  numerous  other  shells  common  to  the  English  lias,  are  found  at  Banz  near 
Coburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mayn.  The  pentacrinites  bijiareus  of  the  English  lias  is 
common ;  besides  several  species  of  corals  hitherto  unobserved  in  the  lias  of  England. 

Inferior  oolite.  This  is  a  great  arenaceous  deposit,  generally  highly  ferruginous.  In  the 
gorge  called  the  Porta  Westphalica,  by  which  the  Weser  escapes  into  the  plains  of  Minden, 
there  is  a  fine  display  of  all  the  shales,  sandstones,  beds  of  oolite,  &c.,  of  which  the  inferior 
oolite  is  composed.  It  contains  many  characteristic  British  fossib,  and  in  many  places  through- 
out Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  Franconia,  &c.,  it  caps  the  lias.  The  fer- 
ruginous sandstones  of  this  formation  are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  lias  both 
by  superposition  and  fossils. 

Middle  oolite,  Jura  limestons.  The  mineralogical  chaiacters  of  the  middle  oolite  of 
central  and  southern  Germany  are  essentially  different  from  those  rocks  of  the  same  age  in 
Westphalia  and  Hanover ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  shales,  sandstones,  &c.  just  described,  they 
consist  in  one  part  of  compact  cream-coloured  limestone,  and  in  another  of  dolomite.  In 
Franconia,  so  remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  of  bem  h'  caves  in  the  hills  opposite  Banz, 
and  in  many  other  places,  the  dolomite  usually  caps  the  limestone,  the  latter  containing  the 
greater  number  of  fossils.  In  these  groups,  and  in  the  inferior  oolite,  there  are  many  species 
of  ammonite,  and  about  sixty  species  of  scyphia  from  the  middle  Jura  limestone,  and  also 
many  corals.  At  Solenhofen  there  are  several  quarries  of  a  slaty  or  rather  tabular  compact 
limestone,  which  is  valued  as  a  lithographic  stone.  This  Solenhof  store  appears  to  be  the 
equivalent  to  the  Stonestield  slate  of  England,  forming  the  uppermost  part  of  the  oolite  for- 
mation in  Germany,  lying  consequently  immediately  below  the  green  sand.  The  higher 
members  of  the  oolite  group  of  England,  viz.  coral  rng,  Portland  stone,  &c.  have  not  hitherto 
been  met  with  in  central  Germany,  though  they  may  exist  in  Hanover. 

Green  sand.  This  Ibrmatioii,  wherever  it  occurs  in  Germany,  is  generally  divisible,  ?,»  in 
England,  into  lower  or  quartzy  limestone,  and  upper  or  chalky  sandstone;  the  former  ino  •  ;i 
in  many  districts  as  the  quader  sundstein,  the  latter  as  the  planer  ktilk.  Fine  ditji'iiyi.  of 
these  two  rocks  occur  in  southern  Hanover  and  the  northern  flank  of  the  Hartz,  w  '.icre  thf. 
lower  sandstone  \z  sometimes  a  highlj  ferruginous  rock;  at  other  times,  a  white  st  t;i3stof!<; 
in  which  character  it  ranges  from  the  northern  flann  of  the  Hartz  into  Saxony  and  Bohrniiiv 
In  Westphalia  the  green  sand  deposit  is  said  to  approach  still  nearer  in  characters  to  tiie 
English  group. 

Chalk,  This  deposit,  tb3  newest  of  the  secondary  series,  occurs  in  various  localities  in 
the  great  plain  of  northern  Germany,  in  some  points  in  the  interior  of  the  country ;  and 
depo.sits  high  in  the  Alps,  with  chalk  fossils,  as  they  have  been  called,  are  by  many  geo- 
logists maintained  to  be  portions  of  the  chalk  formation,  borne  t^ofl  during  the  upraising  of 
thewe  mountains. 

IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Neptunian.  These  rocks  are  considered  as  distributed  in  five  great 
basins,  the  limits  of  which  are  thus  designated : — 

1.  Basin  of  Northern  Germany,  bounded  in  jome  measure  by  the  following  towns: — 
Hanover,  Wolfenbuttel,  Magdeburg,  Cothen,  Halle,  Merseburg,  Zeiz,  Gremraa,  Grossen- 
hayn,  Bunzlau,  Strehlen,  Niesse,  Loislau,  and  Prockau ;  and  extends  further  into  Poland 
and  Russia.     Towards  the  north  it  terminates  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

2.  Bohemian  Basin,  bounded  by  the  mountains  that  lie  around  Bohemia,  as  a  great  circulat 
valley. 

3.  Basin  of  the  Rhine. 

4.  Bavarian  and  Upper  Austrian  basin,  including  the  tertiary  plain  of  Swabia,  Bavaria, 
and  Upper  Austria. 

5.  Basin  of  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary,  including  the  flat  county  of  Lower  Austria,  and 
the  great  plains  of  Hungary. — These  five  basins  or  hollows,  now  filled  with  marine  and 
lacustrine  deposits,  were  formerly  great  inland  seas,  situated  at  difierent  heights. 
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Plutonian  secondary  and  tertiary  roclc$.  These  are  porphyriei  and  traps  of  various  kinds, 
which  have  been  sent  from  below  at  different  periods  during  the  formation  of  the  secondary 
deposits,  and  also  in  part  &i  late  as  the  formation  of  the  tertiary  rocks.  Fulda,  Saxon  Erz- 
gebirfre,  Hessia,  and  Bohemia,  are  rich  iu  trap  rocks.  Old  volcanic  rocks  also  occur  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine. 

V.  Alluvial  depontt.  These  occupy  great  tracts  of  country,  especially  in  the  nortliem 
part  of  G    many. 

,,.  , , ,         SuBSEOT.  2. — Botany  of  Oermany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Poland. 

These  are  countries,  which,  however  interesting  in  themselves, )  o  not  afford  any  character 
so  peculiarly  striking  in  their  vegetation  as  to  render  it  necossp  ey  to  dwell  upon  it  here. 
As  may  he  expected  from  their  situation,  the  southern  plants  of  tl  e  country,  bordering  upon 
the  Gulf  of  Venice,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  Italian  productions  and  the  adjacent  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  midland  parts  yield  a  flora  very  similar  to  that  of  the  middle  and  north 
of  France ;  the  mountains  to  that  of  Switzerland ;  while  the  northern  parts  bear  a  consider- 
able affinity  to  England.  Hungary  includes  mountains  exhibiting  a  highly  beautiful  vegeta- 
tion, and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  splendid  Flora  Hungarica  of  Waldstein  and  Kitaibel ; 
but  the  plants  are  more  interesting  to  the  botanist  than  to  the  general  reader,  and  partake 
of  an  alpine  character. 

SuBSEOT.  3. — Zoology, 

The  zoology  of  (Jermany  is  commensurate  in  importance  with  the  wide  extent  of  terri- 
tory generally  included  under  that  name,  and  to  the  diversi^ed  nature  of  its  surface.  The 
lofty  mountains  and  vast  forests  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Poland,  &c.,  give  shelter"  to  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  native  European  quadrupeds,  than  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Continent.  The  celebrated  wild  oxen  of  antiquity,  the  Bos  Urus,  if  we 
may  trust  the  zoological  knowledge  of  travellers,  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  Carpathian 
forests  within  the  last  century,  but  it  has  long  been  extinct  both  there  and  in  Lithuania. 
Bears,  in  former  times,  were  very  numerous,  and  are  still  a  inserted  to  be  occasionally  rnet 
4j^  with.    The  Wild  B<)ar  is  not  uncommon,  and  Wolves  still  less 

'''  so ;  but  the  Chamois  (Jig.  414.),  once  common  in  Carniola  and 

the  Carpathian  chain,  is  now  rarely  seen.  This  remarkable 
animal  inhabits  the  wildest  and  most  abrupt  precipices,  hut  does 
not  ascend  to  those  elevated  heights  which  the  Ibex  aloie 
delights  to  visit :  it  runs  with  rapidity  along  tha  most  perpe n- 
dicular  ledges,  springing  across  precipices,  and  bounding  from 
rock  to  rock,  with  a  steadiness  and  security  truly  wonderful. 
If  pursue^,  by  the  hunter  beyond  the  means  of  retreat,  it  is  said 
to  pitch  itself  headlong  downward  upon  its  enemy,  and  dash  him 
into  the  abyss  below.  Notwithstanding  the  wild  nature  of  the 
Chamois,  it  has  been  sometimes  known  to  mix  with  the  domestic 
cattle  and  goats,  and  to  be  partially  tameable. 

Some  of  the  most  formidable  birds  of  prey  belong  to  this  part  of  Europe.  The  great 
cinereous  Vulture  (Jig.  415.)  (Vulturcinereushm.)  is  principally  found  on  the  lofly  moun- 
tains of  Hungary :  it  measures  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and 
preys  only  upon  dead  animals ;  while  the  Imperial  or  Golden  Eagle, 
plentiful  in  the  forests,  will  devour  its  prey  only  when  captured  by 
itself.  The  Ringtail  Eagle,  scarcely  inferior  in  size,  is  likewise 
met  with.  To  these  might  be  added  numerous  smaller  «{»*■/' ies, 
uninttresting  to  the  general  reader.  The  great  Black  Woodpecker 
should  not,  however,  be  omitted,  aa  being  the  largest  of  its  genus 
known  in  Europe ;  nor  is  the  rare  Picus  canus,  or  Grey  Wood- 
pecker, an  uncommon  inhabitant  of  the  German  forests. 

The  most  extraordinary  reptile  of  Europe  is  the  Proteus  anf(u' 
nus,  on  animal  resembling  a  water  lizard,  found  in  tlie  celebrated 
lake  Zirknitz,  in  Carniola.  Naturalists  were  long  divided  in  opin- 
ion, whether  t)  consider  it  ae  a  porfect  animal,  or  the  larva  (or tad- 
pole) of  some  other  ^  but  this  latter  supposition  has  since  proved  to 
Vnltiire.  f,g  erroneous.     It  is,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  about  twelve  inches  long,  of  a 

pale  flesh  colour,  and  somewhat  eel-shaped  ;  on  eoch  side  of  the  breast  are  three  branchinl 
fiDCi,  or  breatiiing  organs,  of  a  bright  red  colour:  its  eyes  arc  stated  to  be  ron  arkably  small, 
and  seated  beneuth  the  skin. 

The  domesticated  animals  of  Germany  do  not  appear  to  have  received  that  attention  in 
their  improvement  which  they  require.  The  horses  have  never  bonn  in  any  prent.  re(]iieHt, 
vet  the  breeds  appear,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  hnve  boon  ntiu'lioratnd  within  tlie  hist  liundred 

fp.irs.     Mo;!t  of  t'm  Germmi  princos  liave  excciHcnt   luirHPM  in  th.oir  studs  ;  and  tlieir  stal- 
ioiiti  are  jTcneraJiy  chosen  from  those  of  Arabia,  Barliary,  ami  Spain  i  from  such  sourcet 
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freater  results  might  hi.v^  been  expected.  Yet  the  chief  objection  made  to  the  Geiman 
borses  is  that  of  being  rather  short-wmded.  {Ham.  Smith.)  The  common  breed  of  oxen  have 
email  or  middle-sized  horns ;  but  the  different  polled  races,  or  hornless  cattle,  now  spread 
over  Europe  and  part  of  America,  would  appear  to  have  originated  in  Germany.  The  breed* 
of  sheep  are  stated  to  be  improving ;  those  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  in  particular,  now  fur« 
nish  wool  of  a  very  superior  quality. 

Sbot.  in. — Hittoricdl  Oeography. 

Ancient,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Great,  Germany  was  known  to  the  Romans,  but  not  con 
quered  by  them.  While  the  equally  distant  countries  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  remote 
island  ot  Britain,  were  regularly  incorporated  into  that  vast  empire,  the  ancient  Germans 
never  sacrificed  any  portion  of  their  proud  independence.  They  are  described  as  having 
been  the  rudest,  the  fiercest,  and  the  bravest  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  berbarians.  The  country 
was  almost  entirely  covered  with  vast  forests,  of  which  that  called  the  Hercynian  extended 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  Its  surface  is  described  by  Tacitus  and  Ceesar  as  divided 
among  a  number  of  small  nations,  poor,  hardy,  and  brave,  scantily  cultivating  the  ground, 
and  despising  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  led  by  their  chiefs  in  war,  but  scarcely  owning 
their  authority  in  peace,  and  determining  all  thmgs  by  a  genoiul  assembly  of  the  nation. 
Ceesar,  Germanicus,  Drusus,  and  other  great  captains,  derived  glory  from  their  victories  over 
the  Germans,  and  penetrated  even  a  considerable  depth  into  Qieir  wilds ;  but  the  Romans 
never  were  able  to  form  any  permanent  establishment,  and  considered  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  could  preserve  inviolate  the  boundary  of  tiie  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

In  the  firth  century,  the  nations  of  Germany  burst  these  barriers,  and  overwhelmed  the 
sinking  empire  of  the  West.  The  Saxons  over-ran  Britain ;  the  Franks,  Heruli,  and  Bur- 
gundians  seized  different  parts  of  France ;  the  Lombards  established  themselves  in  Italy ; 
the  Vandals  and  Goths  penetrated  into  Spain  and  Africa.  But  while  German  nations  thus 
swayed  al)  the  western  kingdoms,  they  owned  no  dependence  upon  their  original  country, 
wliich  remained  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  before  she  sent  forth  these  numerous  bands  of 
conquerors. 

Under  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  Germany  first  felt  the  weight  of  conquest,  though  only 
by  the  arms  of  her  own  children.  That  great  monarch  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  in  quell- 
ing the  continual  rebellions  of  the  Saxons ;  but  he  succeeded  in  placing  on  his  head  the 
imperial  crown,  which  conferred  dominion  over  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Under  the 
weak  and  divided  sway  of  his  posterity,  this  great  dominion  fell  gradually  to  pieces;  but  the 
name  and  character  of  an  empire  remained  attached  to  Germany ;  and  the  German  emperors 
always  considered  themselves  as  successors  of  Charlemagne. 

The  division  of  the  empire  into  feudal  states  took  place  gradually,  as  the  central  power 
became  weaker,  and  the  dukes,  landgraves,  and  other  nobles  were  emboldened  to  shake  off 
the  yoke.  At  length  they  carried  the  spirit  of  independence  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  any 
other  of  the  western  kingdoms,  rendering  the  empire  itself  elective.  Nine  of  the  great 
princcd  temporal  and  spiritual, — the  king  of  Bohemia ;  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Hanover ;  the  Palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  the  Bishops  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Co- 
logne,—exercised  this  power,  and  assumed  the  title  of  electors.  The  empire  thus  passed 
successively  into  the  houses  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 

The  rise  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg, 
forms  a  memorable  era;  that  house  having  ever  since  (ej  cept  during  a  short  intervtil)  re- 
tained the  succession  to  the  empire,  though  always  with  a  form  of  election.  Its  power, 
however,  has  restod  much  more  upon  its  actual  possessions,  and  the  warlike  character  of  its 
subjects,  tlian  upjn  any  jurisdiction  which  its  sovereigns  have  possessed  as  emperors. 

The  Reformation  formed  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  Germnny.  Originating  in  that 
empire,  it  was  soon  embraced  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  leading  states,  and  was  accom- 
panied, as  usual,  with  bold  aijd  sometimes  republican  opinions  on  the  subject  of  government 
The  emperors  put  forth  their  whole  strength  in  endeavouring  to  crush  it  by  force  of  arms, 
and  at  the  same  time  souglit  to  establish  their  paramount  dominion  over  all  Germany,  The 
perseverance  of  the  Protestant  confederacy,  and  the  glorious  victories  of  Gustavus  Adolphue 
in  tlie  thirty  years'  war,  not  only  established  freedom  of  worship,  bul,  emancipated  the 
smaller  states  from  the  authority  of  the  emper;_>r,  and  rendered  his  supremacy  over  the  Ger- 
mcnic  b«ly  little  more  thnn  an  empty  name. 

The  rii^p  of  PrusFin,  in  tlic  middle  of  the  oipliteeiR!'  century,  caused  a  considerable  change 
ill  the  political  a.s|)(T,t  of  GormHuy,  Amid  all  the  independent  states,  Austria  had  alone 
ranked  as  one  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  had  thus  mcintuinod  a  paramount  influence,  Prus- 
sia, however,  liaviny  wrested  from  her  Silesia,  and  obtained  accessions  in  other  quarters,  was 
tmabled  to  treat  with  her  on  equal  terms;  and  though  Aubtria  continued  still  a  great  state, 
her  powor  over  the  Germanic  body  was  almost  annihilated, 

Tht'  French  revolutionary  war  caused  a  migiity  nniveiiieiii.  The  whole  western  part  ot 
the  empire  was  new-modelled,  under  the  title  of  the  Conftdeiation  of  the  Rhine;  and  Prua 
aia  and  Austria  became  little  more  than  vassal  states.    A  rniglity  reaction,  liowever,  ensued 
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France  wu  driven  completely  within  her  former  boundaries,  and  Germanr,  with  some  modi- 
fications, was  replaced  m  the  same  situation  as  at  tiic  commencement  of  this  terrible  contest. 
An  attempt  has  even  been  made  to  reviv«  the  powers  of  the  Germanic  diet :  these  have  been 
chiefly  employed  by  the  great  states  in  dictating,  to  tliose  of  inferior  nute,  measures  regard- 
ing tlie  defence  of  the  empire,  and  tlie  regulation  of  the  press  and  the  universities. 

Sect.  IV, — Political  Geography. 
The  political  system  of  Germany  is  particularly  complicated,  chiefly  through  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  the  states  of  which  it  consists,  partly  also  through  the  common  bond 
of  union  which  is  attempted  to  be  maintained  among  tiiem.  It  will  tlierefore  be  requisite 
to  consider,  first,  the  Germanic  body,  as  representod  in  the  Diet,  which  is  entitled  to  exer 
pise  certain  general  functions ;  and,  next,  the  political  form,  power,  and  relations  of  tlic  par- 
ficular  states. 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Oeniianic  Body. 

The  Diet  has  for  its  office  to  preserve  the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  tlie  independence  and  safety  of  its  particular  states.  It  professes  to  regulate  all  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  and  the  disputes  which  may  arise  between  one  state  and 
another,  without  interfering  with  the  interior  administration  of  any. 

The  Diet  consists  of  deputies  from  each  particular  state.  The  number  of  votes  possessed 
by  each  varies,  according  to  its  extent  and  power,  though  not  in  any  exact  or  uniform  pro- 
portion. In  the  full  meeting  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  is  seventy,  which  arc  thus  dis- 
tributed : — Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  and  Wirtembcrg,  have  each  four  ; 
Baden,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Holstein,  Luxemburg,  each  three ;  Brunswick,  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  each  two ;  all  the  rest,  Saxe- Weimar,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxc-Mein- 
ingen,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Holstein-Oldenburg,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Anlialt-Bernburg,  Anhalt- 
Cothen,  Schwartzenburg-Sondershauaen,  Schwartzenburg-Rudolstadt,  Ilohenzoliorn-IIocJiin- 

fen,  Liechtenstein,  HohcnzoUern-Sigmaringen,  Waldeck,  Reuss-Schleitz  and  Rcu-is-Greitz, 
lippe-Scliauenburg,  Lippe-Detmold,  Hesse-Homburg,  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
have  eacli  only  one.  Several  of  tlicse  belong  to  foreign  sovereigns,  who  have  a  vote  in  vir- 
tue of  territories  which  they  hold  in  Germany,  and  are  subject  to  the  Diet  in  mattors  relating 
to  those  territories;  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  Hanovei,  the  king  of  Holliuui  for  Lux- 
emburg, the  king  of  Denmark  for  Holstein.  The  full  assembly  of  the  Diet  resolves  itself 
into  a  smaller  assembly  or  committee  of  seventeen,  in  which  only  the  great  powers  have 
each  a  vote,  and  the  other  votes  are  respectivley  assigned  to  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  smaller 
t'owers  united.  This  committee  prepares  ail  the  business  of  the  full  Diet,  and  puts  it  in  a  form 
to  be  voted  upon.  Tiie  sittings  of  the  Diet  are  perpetual,  though,  when  all  their  business 
is  disposed  of,  they  may  allow  themselves  a  vacation  of  not  more  than  four  months. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  no  longer  claims  his  ancient  prerogatives  as  emperor  of  Germany, 
of  which  title  he  was  divested  by  Napoleon ;  he  professes  himself  only  primus  inter  pares; 
but  he  is  president  of  the  Diet,  and  submits  to  it  the  subjects  on  whirh  it  is  to  deliberate. 
He  ca\./iot,  however,  withhold  propositions  made  by  any  other  members,  but  must  bring  them 
forward  in  proper  time  and  place.  He  has  also  a  casting  vote  in  the  committee.  There 
being  no  longer  an  emperor,  the  functions  of  the  nine  electors  have  ceased. 

[The  following  table  gives  a  general  view  of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  in  1833 : — 
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BumKcrr.  2. — The  Austrian  Emjnre. 

The  empire  (if  Austria  is  not  only  the  first  nowfr  in  Gorirnny,  bul  by  ir,s  possessions  both 
within  and  without,  it  has  ion^  ranked  amonjT  the  forem.wt  states  in  th?"  genera'  syslein  or 
Europe.    3y  the  'asl  war,  in  Jeed,  it  lost  the  Ne*iierland8,  a  rich  Kid  important  territory 
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though  too  much  detached  from  the  rest.  But  by  means,  lawful  or  unlawful,  it  obtained 
accessions  which  were  nearly  an  equivalent ;  and  its  possessions  are  now  formed  into  a  vast, 
connected  dominion  in  the  centre  of  Europe.  In  Germany,  they  comprise  Upper  and  IjOwct 
Austria,  Boiicmia,  Moravia,  with  tlie  Alpine  regions  of  Styrio,  Corinthio,  and  the  Tyrol ;  in 
Poland  several  provinces,  which  have  been  wrested  by  successive  partitions,  and  to  which  it 
gives  the  name  of  Gallicia ;  the  entire  kingdom  of  Hungary ;  and,  in  Italy,  Venice,  Milan, 
Mantua,  and  other  territories,  which  have  been  united  under  tho  name  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  kingdom.  The  German  territories,  with  Hungary,  arc  known  under  the  appella- 
tion of  "  the  Hereditary  States."  The  Austrian  monarchy  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  those 
of  Turkey  and  Russia ;  on  the  north  by  those  of  Prussia  and  Saxony ;  on  the  west  chiefly 
by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Piedmont;  on  the  south  by  Tuscany  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
States.     The  whole  territory  amounts  to  258,000  square  miles. 

The  following  is  Professor  Bohrer's  estimate  of  the  extent  and  population  in  1826,  to 
which  we  add  the  population  in  1829,  according  to  Col.  Traux: — 
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According  to  Cannabich,  the  population  (1825)  is  composed  of  Sclavonians  14,200,000 ; 
Magyars  or  Hungarians  4,900,000 ;  Germans  6,.300,000 ;  Italians  4,400.000 ;  Wallachians 
1,800,000 ;  Jews  450,000,  with  Gipsies  (Zigeuner),  Greeks  and  Armenians. — In  regard  to 
religion,  according  to  the  same  author,  there  are  about  24,000,000  Roman  Catlolics; 
2,800,000  Greek  Catholics;  1,.500,(H)0  Greek  Church;  2,7(X),000Calvinist8  and  Lutherans; 
4.50,(HK)  Jews;  .50,(M)0  Unitarians,  &c.  If  we  except  the  mountain  borders,  the  whole 
empire  enjoys  the  happiest  climate,  and  is  fitted  to  produce  com,  wine,  silk,  and  other 
vulunblo  articles  in  the  highest  perfection.  Except,  however,  Lombardy,  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Silosia,  and  the  Alpine  tracts,  cultivation  is  nowhere  carried  to  the  height  of  which  it 
is  .susceptible.  This  seems  owing  partly  to  the  proud  indolence  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian population ;  partly  to  the  obstructions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  foreign  commerce ; 
for  there  is  no  sea-coast  unless  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  the  great  rivers  wliich 
roil  through  the  territory,  have  afterwards  a  long  course  through  that  of  foreign  and  partly 
8enii-b:irbarou8  states,  before  they  reach  the  sea.  ^ 

F(ir  the  same  reasons,  none  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  manufacturing  countries, 
thongli  in  all  those  north  of  the  Alps  linen  is  fabricated  to  a  great  extent.  But  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  Austrian  dominions  are  equal  or  superior  to  those  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  The  salt  mines  of  Poland  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  world ;  the  others  rank 
as  to  importance  in  the  following  orv;er:  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold,  cinnabar,  quicksilver, 
lead,  tin. 

The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  almost  entirely  absolute.  Ori- 
ginally tho  monarch  enjoyed  the  title  of  emperor  only  when  elected  as  head  of  the  Ger- 
manic body;  and  his  hereditary  titles  were  archduke  of  Austria,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  But  when  Bonaparte  f^ompelled  Francis  II.  to  resign  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Gorrnany,  he  assumed  in  its  stead  that  of  emperor  of  Austria. 

Tiicre  are  assemblies  called  Suites  in  all  the  countries  subject  to  Austria,  except  Frirdi 
and  the  Military  Frontiers.  But  in  general  they  impose  no  check  on  the  prerogative  of  the 
mt^narcli;  iind  their  ossomhlage  is  only  for  form's  sake,  or 'for  giving  assistimce  in  some 
secondarv  branches  of  administration.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  however,  the  states 
have  a  sliaro  in  the  making  of  law^,  and  possess  other  important  prerogatives ;  and  in  the 
Tyrol,  no  new  tnx  can  be  imposed  without  their  consent.  Hungary  and  the  Tyrrl.  accord- 
ingly, thoujih  the  most  troublesome  in  peace,  have  in  war  proved  always  the  bulwarks  of 
ilic  Austrian  monarchy  The  Hungarian  government,  however,  is  entirely  aristocratical, 
thr  body  of  the  peasants  being  in  a  state  approaching  to  personal  bondage.  This  was  the 
cur«f  also  in  Austria  and  Gallicia  till  1781,  when  skvery  was  .-ibolished  by  .Joseph  II.  The 
stales  consist  of  four  orders,  clergy,  nobles,  knights,  and  representatives  of  the  free  ciiiea, 
jfi  till  TyfOi  d>uri6  iiiefe  is  &  holise  of  petisaiiis. 
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Justice  is  administered  in  Austria  according  to  recent  codes,  which  were  formed  by 
Joseph  II.  in  1786-7,  and  bjr  Francis  II.  in  1811-12.  The  tribunals  of  the  first  resort  are 
conducted,  nut  by  salaried  judges,  but  by  the  magistrates  of  towns ;  and  in  the  country  by 
courts  composed  of  the  privileged  nubility  of  the  dir.trict  From  them  an  appeal  lies  to  col 
leges  of  justice  established  in  the  capital  of  each  province. 

The  finances  of  Austria  are  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  as  no  official  statements 
on  the  subject  are  ever  made  public.  In  1819,  Hassel  calculated  the  entire  income  at 
125,000,000  florins,  about  63,000,000  dollars.  Of  this  the  proportion  was  from  Upper  Au»>* 
tria,  19,800,000  florins;  Lower  Austria,  5,200,000;  Saltzburg,  800,000 ;  Styria,  6,000,000; 
Carintliia,  2,500,000;  Camiola,  2,200,000 ;  Littomle,2,{H)0,0(H);  Tyrol,  4,500,000;  Bohemia, 
19,500,000;  Moravia  and  Silesiti,  8,000,000 ;  Gallicia,  10,000,000;  Hiiiifjary,  20,000,000; 
Transylvania,  5,500,000;  the  military  limits,  500,000;  Dalmatia,  500,()(K);  Lomhardy, 
9,000,000;  Venice,  9,000,000.  This  revenue  arises,  1.  from  land-tax,  wiiicli,  for  the  whole 
empire,  may  amount  to  about  41,000,000  florins.  2.  The  customs,  duties  on  commoditips, 
stamps,  and  lottery,  not  reckoned  at  more  than  30,000,000.  3.  The  royal  monopolies ;  a 
copious  source,  which  yields  at  present  not  less  than  36,000,000.  4.  The  imperial  doniuins, 
the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  300,000,000,  but  the  net  revenue  arising  trom  them  at 
not  more  than  7,000,000  or  8,000,000.  There  are  also  particular  domains  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  which  yield  about  2,000,000  more.  The  expenditure  is  involved  in  still  greater 
uncertainty.  The  military  disbursements  are  undoubtedly  on  a  more  extensive  scale  ti)un 
the  revenue  can  well  support,  though  Hassel  rejects  as  extravu^rant  Lichtenstein's  estimate 
of  140,000,000.  The  expenses  of  the  court  and  civil  establishments  are  estimated  at 
54,000,000,  besides  which  there  are  the  private  expenses  of  the  monarch,  regulated  entirely 
according  to  his  pleasure. 

The  Austrian  military  establishment  consisted,  in  1819,  of  270,000  mert ,  185,400  infantry, 
88,400  cavalry,  17,800  artillery,  2350  engineers;  of  pioneers,  invalids,  the  tiunsport  service, 
&c.,  20,600.  These  are  augmented  in  war  by  the  militia  called  the  landwehr ;  which  in 
1811  were,  for  Bohemia,  21,590;  Moravia  and  Silesia,  11,770;  Austrian  circles,  10,000; 
Styria  and  Clagenfiirt,  6650 :  and  Gallicia,  21,.500 :  making  m  all,  71,510 ;  but  the  amount  is 
now  supposed  to  have  reached  100,000.  Besides  these,  there  is  the  Hungarian  levy,  called 
often  the  insurrection  levy,  led  by  the  nobles,  who  in  the  seven  years'  war  replaced  Maria 
Theresa  on  the  throne,  and  who  in  the  last  war  repeatedly  came  forward  in  great  force.  In 
1797  they  mustered  35,0iX)  foot  and  18,000  horse.  Austria  has  an  excellent  Ixxly  of  cavalry, 
both  of  heavy  dragoons  for  charging  in  the  field,  and  of  light  irregular  bands  of  Croats,  Pan- 
dours,  and  other  tribes  firom  the  military  Irontier.  Her  infantry  is  also  respectable :  tiiere  is 
something  inert,  however,  both  in  her  councils  and  movements,  which  has  usually  made  her 
unfortunate  in  her  wars,  both  with  France  and  Prussia ;  yet  she  has  always  recruited  her 
strength  with  surprising  rapidity  from  the  resources  of  her  warlike  population. 

Though  a  maritime  force  is  ill  suited  to  the  situation  of  Austria,  yet  she  has  formed  a 
small  navy  at  Venice,  consisting  of  three  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  twenty-four 
and  she  maintains  an  armed  flotilla  on  the  Danube. 


SuBSECT.  3. — Kingdom  of  Prussia. 

The  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  had  neither  name 
nor  place  among  the  states  of  Europe,  has  by  rapid  advances  become  one  of  its  most  power- 
ful monarchies.  The  basis  was  formed  by  the  territory  of  Brandenburg,  the  ruler  of  which 
ranked  as  elector,  and  wa.s  one  of  the  chief  of  the  second-rate  princes  of  the  empire.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  elector  acquired  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
a  territory  held  for  some  time  by  the  knights  of  tiie  Teutonic  order,  who  being  unsuccessful 
against  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  turned  their  eftbrts  to  the  conversion  and  conquest  of  the 
northern  borders  of  Europe.  The  united  state,  however,  did  not  make  any  great  figure  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Froderick  I.  not  only  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  but  spent  his  life  in  forming  an  army,  and  raising  its  discipline  to  the  highest  pitch. 
This  army  devolved  on  the  great  Frederick,  whose  daring  and  enterprising  spirit  was  not 
long  of  employing  it  in  tiie  extension  of  the  monarchy.  From  the  house  of  Austria  lie 
wrested  Silesia,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  provinces.  By  the  partition  of  Poland,  an  iniquitous 
proceeding,  in  which  he  took  the  lead,  he  not  only  extended,  but  connected  together,  many 
of  his  scattered  possessions.  In  1806,  vhe  battle  of  Jena  seemed  to  have  for  ever  laid  pros- 
trate the  monarchy  of  Prussia ;  but  the  disastrous  campaign  of  the  French  in  Ru-ssia,  and 
subsequently  the  patriotic  and  universal  rising  of  the  people,  completely  expelled  the  usurp- 
ing power,  and  re-established  the  kingdom  in  its  ancient  rights  and  possessions. 

The  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  are  so  various  and  detached,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con 
nect  them  under  any  general  view.  In  Germany,  she  has  the  entire  territory  of  Brandon 
burg,  of  Silesia,  except  a  corner  left  to  Austria,  and  of  Pomerania,  of  which  Swf  den  is  now 
entirely  stripped.  H*-  Saxon  possessions  consist  of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt.  In 
Westphalia,  she  has  Minden,  Mui  eter,  and  Arensburg ;  on  the  Rhine,  Dusseldorf,  Cologne, 
Cloves,  Coblentz,  and  Treves     Bevond  Germany,  she  has  ti.e  origiiial  duchies  of  £ast  and 
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Went  Prussia,  from  which  she  takes  her  name.  In  Switzerland,  she  has  the  principk.ity  of 
Neufchfttel.  In  Poland,  she  had  only  the  province  of  Posen ;  for  Russia,  in  reward  of  her  own 
services,  lias  chosen  to  appropriate  that  of  Warsaw.  These  foreign  possessions,  with  the 
eastern  German  territories,  form  nearly  a  connected  kingdom,  which  omprises  the  main 
body  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  Tlie  Westplialian  and  Rhenish  provinces  form  a  detached 
western  portion,  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Saxony. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  extent  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
•with  its  population,  in  1827: — 
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703,100 
408,410 
335,868 
446,709 
730,113 
331,035 
409,993 
313,710 
147,356 
855,070 
661,313 
935,194 
679,601 

751,154 
530,807 
58;  .059 
875,-4 
388,b* 
383,108 
439,706 
377,451 
675,353 
409,304 
361,729 
344,317 
53,800 


4,934.87      12,r)05,078t 


The  productions  of  this  large  territory  are  as  various  a^  its  constituent  parts.  According 
to  Hoffmann,  the  total  area  is  107,765,000  Magdeburg  acres.  Of  these,  42,767,000  are 
arable-,  432,000  garden  ground;  54,000  vineyard;  20,436,000  pasturage;  25,754,000 
woods ;  18,322,000  rock,  water,  and  waste.  The  annual  revenue  derived  from  it  is  calcu- 
lated as  follows:  arable,  50,656,000  rix-dollars ;  pasturage,  19,652,000;  woods,  6,500,(K)0, 
gardens,  2,782,000;  wines,  300,000 ;  fishery,  749,(K)0 ;  hunting,  745,000;  in  all,  81,304,000 
rix-dollars.  The  capital  value  is  estimated  at  2,032,600,000  rix-dollars.  Prussia  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  a  manufacturing  country,  though  the  linens  of  Silesia  are  highly  distinguished : 
its  woollen  manufacture  is  also  extensive,  and  Berlin  has  some  fine  fabrics  of  glass  and 
porcelain.  In  1805,  the  whole  manufactures  of  Prussia  were  valued  at  84,790,000  rix- 
dollars,  which  were  supposed  to  give  employment  to  350,000  persons. 

Tlie  constitution  of  Prussia  has  been  long  that  of  a  pure  military  monarchy.  The  old 
states  of  ducal  Prussia,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  and  other  districts,  had  been  entirely  discon- 
tinued ;  and  even  the  privileges  of  the  order  of  nobles,  which  had  been  great,  were  merged 
in  those  of  the  crown.  When,  however,  the  king  of  Prussia  called  upon  his  subjects  to 
take  arms  against  France,  he  came  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  reward  them  with  a  free 
constitution.  Replaced  on  the  throne  by  the  valour  of  his  people,  he  suffered  a  series  of 
years  to  elapse,  without  taking  any  steps  tovk^ards  the  fulfilment  of  this  engagement. 
Witliin  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  promise  has  in  a  certain  shape  been  executed. 
Separate  provincial  states  have  been  convoked  for  the  different  members  of  the  kingdom, 
Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
Their  jurisdiction,  however,  is  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  They  cannot  originate 
any  project  of  law,  but  must  merely  deliberate  on  those  submitted  to  tliem  by  the  king. 
Their  debates  are  secret.  No  change,  however,  can  henceforward  be  made  in  the  law,  and 
no  new  tax  imposed,  without  their  sanction.  In  other  respects  the  king  has  zealously  sup- 
portnil  the  measures  brought  forward  by  Austria  for  the  suppression  of  popular  influence,  and 
limiting  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  taxation  of  Prussia  is  large  in  proportion  to  its  population,  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  tlie  supposed  necessity  of  maintaining  an  army  sufficient  to  cope  with  neighbours  of  more 
extended  dominion.  The  entire  revenue  in  1816  amounted  to  76,000,000  florins  (7,9S0,000Z.). 
or  those.  East  Prussia  produced  8,100,000;  West  Prussia,  3,7.'30,000  ;  Posen,  3,100,000; 
Brandenburg.  9,000,000;  Pomerania,  3,000,000;  Silesia,  13,500,000;  Saxony,  10,417,000; 
Westphalia,  8,431,000;  the  Rhine,  1.5,670,000.  In  1829,  the  receipts  were  stated  at 
60,796,000  rix-dollars  (about  8,889,000/.).    The  following  were  the  chief  sources  :—r)o- 

The  population  in  ettimMsd  tu  hsvtt  riaen,  in  1833,  to  13,843,000.  *Latplv  merged  into  tbe  other  Sileiian  diitricta. 
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mains  and  forerta,  6,524,000;  mines,  1,0(H),000;  posts,  1,100,000;  lottery,  684.000;  mono. 
Doly  of  salt,  4,783,(MK) ;  land-tax,  9,657,0(K) ;  income  tax,  6,368,0(H) ;  licenscH,  1,736,(100 ; 
customs  and  excise,  18,733,000. 

The  expenses  come  chiefly  under  the  head  of  public  debt,  10,937,000 ;  pensions,  3,iri«,(M)0 ; 
war,  22,16.5,000;  foreign  affairs,  586,(K)0;  the  interior,  4,H83,(KM) ;  ccclosiaBtical  iind  me- 
dical  affairs,  2,347,(MH);  justice,  1,823,000;  provincial  administrations,  1,830,0(M». 

Prussia  has  contracted  less  debt  than  most  modem  states.  Frederick  the  Great  even  lofl 
behind  him  a  considerable  treasure ;  but  his  successors  incurred  an  amount  of  60,(MK(,(KK) 
or  70,(HtO,0(K)  of  rix-dollars.  This  burden,  Frederick-William  III.,  by  a  strict  economy,  imd 
in  a  great  measure  paid  off,  before  the  battle  of  Jena;  but  since  that  time  the  exigencies  of 
the  monarchy  have  caused  the  accumulation  of  a  large  funded  debt,  which,  includiiiL'  tiie 
foreign  loans,  amounts  to  160,000,000  rix-dollars  (25,2iD0,000Z.),  besides  a  floating  sum  of 
IH,(KI0,(MH)  or  20,000,000. 

The  Prussian  army,  its  high  discipline,  and  fine  condition,  have  been  always  the  pride  of 
the  monarchy :  and  notwithstanding  the  blow  it  received  on  the  fatal  field  of  Jena,  its  glo- 
ries in  no  long  time,  under  Bluchv^r,  were  completely  revived.  The  army,  as  formed  by 
Frederick  I.,  was  distinguished  chiefly  for  that  rigid  discipline  which  reduced  the  soldier 
almost  to  the  level  of  a  machine  moved  at  the  will  of  his  officer.  This  system  ber;ain(!  the 
object  of  imitation  to  the  other  states;  but  the  victories  of  the  French  showed  that  grcnler 
thmgs  might  be  done  by  a  more  active  and  intelligent  soldiery.  The  Prussian  force  con- 
aists  of  three  parts ;  the  standing  army,  the  laniiwehr,  and  the  landsturm.  The  former  is 
composed  of  141,043  men,  of  which  17,908  are  guards;  82,938  infantry;  19,647  cavalry; 
ISi.'JOO  artillery  and  engineers.  They  are  recruited  by  conscription  from  the  class  of  young 
men  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  who  are  all  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  three  yciirs' 
service.  We  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr.  Sherer,  that  "  this  universal  soldiership  is  aseurcdly 
a  curse,"  and  that  it  would  be  much  more  eligible  to  have  a  certain  number  devoted  for  liie 
to  the  army.  The  landwehr  consists  of  those  who  have  escaped  the  conscription,  of  tliDse 
who  have  retired  from  the  army,  and  of  all  others  under  forty  years  of  age.  They  coii>  ist 
of  two  bans ;  tlie  first  comprises  all  who  have  not  served,  or  are  under  thirty  ;  the  second, 
those  who  have  retired  from  the  line,  or  who  are  under  forty.  They  are  employed  con- 
stantly in  war;  but  in  peace  only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  when  they  are  called  out  to  be 
trained.  In  the  former  case,  only  the  first  ban  takes  the  field  with  the  regular  arniy ;  the 
second  remains  at  home  to  perform  garrison  duty.  The  landwehr  consists  of  227,0tK)  of  the 
first  ban,  and  180,(MK)  of  the  second  ban ;  making  the  whole  war  establishment  .530,(1(10. 
The  landsturm,  consisting  of  all  not  included  in  the  preceding  classes,  serves  only  durmg 
war;  yet  not  against  the  enemy,  being  occupied  solely  in  maintaining  mternal  peace  and 
security. 

A  maritime  force  has  never  been  an  object  of  attention  in  Prussia,  though  she  possesses  a 
considerable  extent  of  sea-coast. 

SuBSECT.  4. — Smaller  Stales, 

The  numerous  states  into  which  the  German  confederation  is  divided,  have  all  internal 
arrangements  peculiar  to  themselves.  Only  the  constitution  of  leading  states  will  here  be 
delineated,  leaving  any  peculiarities  in  tiie  minor  /nes  to  be  noticwl  in  a  suctiedingserlion. 

Bavaria  very  long  ranked  as  the  second  state  in  Gemiany;  she  was  once  Uie  succ<sstul 
rival  of  Austria,  and  as  such  beheld  her  princes  seated  on  the  imperial  throne.  Naptjleon, 
in  the  view  of  employing  the  elector  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  greatly  augmented  his 
dominions,  and  invested  him  with  the  title  of  king.  As  he  ruled  him,  however,  willi  ■  rod 
of  iron,  the  new  king  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  joining  the  confedoM'-y  agamst  the 
French  emperor;  in  virtue  of  which,  though  obliged  to  restore  the  Tyrol  »i»l  S^Uzburg  to 
Austria,  he  received  elsewhere  an  ample  compensation.  Bavaria  now  possew*-??  a  t'>r-it()ry  of 
1437  German,  or  about  31,000  English,  square  miles,  which  in  1830  was  divifl*«lai»(  ^i*»ople»l 
as  follows : — 
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The  king,  in  1818,  fulfilled  his  promise  of  giving  his  people  a  government  moaf.e&ra 
constitutional.  The  states  consist  of  two  chambers:  the  first  is  composed  of  the  princes,  t- 
high  nobilitv.  and  toe  heads  of  the  church ;  the  second,  of  deputius  from  the  suialitr  iam 
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noldera,  the  citiei,  the  ninor  e}etgy,  and  even  the  univenritieo.  They  meet  only  once  iii 
three  years ;  but  thoy  enjoy  the  tlill  privileges  of  such  a  body ;  since  no  new  law  cnn  be 
pa^Mod,  no  new  tax  imnoBed,  without  having  first  been  voted  by  them.  The  reveinio  of 
Bavaria  amounted  in  1880,  to  29,2(H),(KN)  florins,  of  which  &,50(),()00  aroM)  fVom  land-tax  ; 
8,.'J(KMXK)  from  house  and  other  direct  taxes;  customs,  2,000,000;  excise,  4,.5(K),(KK);  2,(K)0,(K)0 
from  forests;  7,000,000  from  royal  domains  and  rents;  2,000,000  from  mines  and  suit  mo- 
iiopoly ;  nrviilKM)  from  the  nost-omcG ;  1,200,000  from  the  lottery.  The  expenditure  amoniiled 
to  28,4(MMH»0  florins;  nich  3,006,000  were  for  the  royal  house  and  court;  8,(HM),(KI0 

for  the  army;  l,260,00u  :'  t  religion;  1,270,000  for  roads  and  bridges;  760,000  for  public 
instruction ;  1,240,0(M)  for  ministry  of  the  interior;  1,708,000  for  justice;  152,0(K)  for  public 
health :  pensions,  4,r)00,000;  public  debt,  interest,  and  sinking  fund,  8,356,(KK>.  The  regular 
army  consists  of  46,341  men :  of  which  20,232  are  infantry  of  the  line,  and  7334  light  infantry ; 
6408  cavalry,  3357  artillery.  There  is  also  a  reserve  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army, 
and  a  landwehr  for  intemal  defence. 

Saxony  always  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  electorates,  until  the 
ascendency  gained  by  Prussia.  The  elector  of  Saxony  received  from  Napoleon  not  only  the 
title  of  king,  but  an  a/ldition  of  territory  doubling  that  which  he  formerly  possessed.  He 
ailhered  to  the  last  to  that  onco  powerful  benefactor,  on  whose  fiill  he  was  not  only  stripped 
of  all  the  newly  acquired  territories,  but  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  his  former  possessions. 
The  extent  of  his  present  dominions  is  only  7200  square  miles ;  but  the  population,  being 
very  dense,  amounts  to  nearly  1,500,000  inhabitants.  The  government  is  not  quite  obsolule, 
but  has  old  feudal  states,  which  must  coricur  in  the  making  of  laws  and  the  imposition  of 
tax"9.  As  they  represer.t,  however,  only  the  privileged  orders  and  the  corporations,  the 
pea.  Hitry  and  small  proprietors  are  entirely  'lirown  out,  and  have  to  bear  an  unequal  share 
of  ♦'  J  public  burdens.*  The  revenue  is  now  computed  at  11,000,000  florins,  the  debt 
86,000,000.  The  anny,  which  in  1813,  contained  37,000  troops,  is  now  reduced  to  lO.tMK), 
with  a  reserve,  however,  of  the  young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-one,  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  recruit  its  ranks. 

Wirtemberg,  originally  a  secondary  Gterman  state,  owed  its  aggrandisement  and  its  kingly 
rank  to  Napoleon,  and  has  been  allowed  to  retain  both.  It  contains  750O  square  miles,  vviln 
a  population  of  1,.562,000.  Wirtemberg  has  taken  the  lead  among  the  constitutional  states 
of  Germany.  On  the  M  of  March,  1817,  the  king  granted  a  charter,  by  which  the  states, 
composed  of  two  chambers,  the  nobles  and  thecommoiis,  are  to  be  assembled  every  two  years, 
and  to  p.)ssess  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  under  the  best  regulated  limited  monarchies.  The 
king  has  a  revenue  of  9,224,000  florins,  which  somewhat  exceeds  the  expenditure,  but  ia 
burdened  with  a  debt  of  527,000,000.  He  maintains  an  army  of  12,000,  infentry,  3600  cavalry, 
and  2500  artillery. 

The  other  principal  states  belong  to  monarchies  out  of  Germany,  of  which  they  are  only 
appendages. 

Hanover,  on  the  accession  of  its  elector  t ,  -he  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714,  saw  this 
title  and  that  of  Brunswick-Luneburg  merged  :  ♦he  greater  name  conveyed  by  this  inherit- 
ance. It  has  always,  however,  been  held  as  ,,oI-*ically  a  foreign  country.  The  Hanoverian 
has  not  the  rights  of  a  Briton,  nor  the  Briton  those  of  a  Hanoverian.  Britain  may  make 
war  with  all  the  world,  and  Hanover  remain  in  profound  peace.  The  converse  of  this  pro- 
position has  not  been  found  practically  true,  and  Hanover  has  .""<iuently  drawn  England 
mto  the  vortex  of  continental  war  and  policy.  The  kingdom  of  Han.  nr  '^as  an  extent  of 
14,720  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1,550,000.  There  are  prov'n^nl  states  in  ita 
several  districts,  and  also  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  which  shares  '»'h  the  sovereign 
the  power  of  making  laws  and  imposing  tax  s.  The  elections  to  the  lower  chamber,  how- 
ever, are  made  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  hemselves  often  elected  in  a  manner  indepen- 
dent of  the  citizens.  The  revenue  is  10,800,000  florinp,  with  a  debt  of  26,000,000,  which 
causes  an  annual  expense  of  1,200,000.  The  army  consists  of  12,940  men,  of  whom  about 
a  third  are  cavalry ;  besides  a  landwehr  of  18,000. 

Of  the  other  smaller  states,  Holbtein  and  Luxemburg  are  so  incorporated,  the  one  with 
Denmark  and  the  other  with  the  Netherlands,  as  to  be  politically  identified  with  them. 
Those  smaller  states  which  remain  entirely  German  will  be  considered  under  the  section  of 
local  geogrY'hy 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  products  of  tVie  mrtuscry  of  Germany,  an  extensive  region  cultivated  by  a  laborious 
people,  are  of  large  amount.  They  consist  of  plain,  solid,  t^omewhat  rough  articles;  in 
exchange  for  which,  she  procures  the  finer  manufactures  of  England  and  France,  and  the 
delicate  productions  of  soutliern  Europe  and  the  Indies. 

Agriculture,  throughout  all  this  fertil  i-egion,  is  carried  on  with  great  diligence,  though 
not  altogether  on  the  extensive  sceU    '  r       •  the  intelligence,  which  havo  rendered  British 
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Arminff  no  aucce8.^Ail.  The  cultivator!  aro  ma«tly  little  tarmera  or  little  proprietors,  who 
till  the  ground  with  ^heir  own  liondM,  and  who,  in  all  the  Teutonic  atatcii,  conutitute  a  claaa 
called  bauer,  or  petBantn.  The  improved  proccMws  of  thia  important  art,  however,  are 
makinff  their  way,  inou/;h  slowly.  The  plnuj^h  in  the  universal  instrument  of  cultivation, 
except  m  some  c'  the  niountaiii  *ract«  of  Saltzburif  and  the  Tyrol,  whore  tho  B|)ade  in  umul. 
The  horse  in  the  ii< .  mvi  the  ux  in  the  Houth,  are  chiefly  emploved  in  tiiliif^e.  Field 
atler  field  spreads  u^uully  m  un  apparently  buundiem  PXfmnHO,  er  i  in  some  iHtrts  of 
WuMtphnlia  i<nd  Ilolstein,  where  hod);uH  are  interpoeed  to  divide  the  <i 

Of  the  iirious  kinds  of  grtun,  rye  iu  the  motit  exteuHively  cultivuicU,  and  forms  the  fcwd 
of  tho  >,'reat  bfxly  of  the  jieople.  vVhciit  \n  also  raised  largely,  and  is  of  oxrellent  (juality, 
especially  in  Bavaria  and  Austria ;  buckwheat  is  sown  chiefly  on  the  sandy  tracts  of  northern 
Germany.  Barley  and  oats,  of  various  kinds,  are  also  general;  and  maize  abounds  in 
Moravia  and  tlie  extreme  southern  districts.  Peas,  beans,  lentils,  and  other  pulse  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  and  great  quantities  'are  sent  out  from  the  northern  parts. 
Generally  speaking,  Germany  is  a  corn-exporting  country;  for  though  Lower  Austria 
receives  grain  fVom  Hungary,  and  Silesia  fi-om  Poland,  yet  this  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the 
quantity  conveyed  from  Swabia  and  Franconia  into  Switzerland,  and  from  the  northern  parta 
Co  Sweden,  and  also  to  Great  Britain,  when  she  will  admit  it.  Garden  vegetables  are  reared 
most  sedulously,  and  in  great  perfection ;  the  cabbage  in  particular,  in  the  form  of  tauer 
kraul,  is  an  object  of  exportation.  Other  useful  articles  are  not  wanting.  Flax  is  raised 
in  such  immense  quantity,  that  though  it  be  the  material  of  the  staple  and  universal  manu- 
ikcture,  there  remains  a  surplus  to  be  exported.  Hops,  a  native  German  plant,  are  pro- 
duced, especially  in  Bohemia  and  along  the  Mayn,  in  quantities  more  than  sufficient  for 
internal  consumption.  Rape  is  also  a  production  peculiarly  German,  and  vast  quantities  of 
rape  oil  are  used  both  in  manufacture  and  for  lamps.  Much  oil  is  also  expressed  from  other 
vegetable  substances ;  yet,  as  Germany  does  not  produce  the  olive,  she  is  obliged  to  import 
both  from  southern  Europe,  and  from  the  countries  which  participate  in  the  northern  whale- 
fishery. 

Germany  enumerates  wine  among  her  products,  though  not  in  the  first  class.  All  her 
Boutliern  districts,  as  far  as  the  Slst  degree,  produce  it ;  but  only  the  hard,  cold,  agreeable 
wine,  peculiar  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  called  Old  Hock,  is  in  much  request  abroad. 
Hasscl  reckons,  however,  that  the  country  produces  12,000,000  eimers ;  of  which  quantity 
4,500,000  are  raised  in  Austria,  the  rest  on  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries.  This  amounts  to 
only  one  half  of  what  Hungary,  and  one  sixth  of  what  France  produces.  It  does  not 
obviate  the  necess'^y  r>f  an  extensive  importation  from  France,  Spain,  and  Hungary.  The 
wine  made  on  thr  i']ll  o  and  the  Oder  is  of  little  use,  except  for  vinegar. 

In  re8|)ect  to  i've  i'aK  :t,  the  peculiar  eminence  of  Germany  consists  in  the  hog,  of  which 
Ha.s8el  compulf.  'I'.it  b,(;00,000  are  annually  slaughtered.  Pork  is,  indeed,  the  most  favourite 
food  of  tiie  Gci  luiis.  >  'lio,  notwithstanding  its  abundance,  even  import  quantities  from  Hun- 
gary aiul  Turitey.  t>tj  the  other  hand,  Germany  hos  a  large  export  trade  to  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  both  oi'  !ifc  hogs  and  of  hams  and  sausages;  nor  does  any  ship  touch  at  the 
northern  ports  without  taking  in  a  stock  of  these  German  supplies.  Horned  cattle  also  form 
the  chief  branch  of  rural  industry  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south,  Bavaria,  Swubia, 
and  the  Tyrol.  In  the  great  northern  plain  they  are  used  chiefly  for  labour,  except  in  East 
Fricsland,  Holstcin,  and  other  marshy  tracts,  where  they  yield  milk  more  abundantly  than 
the  hill-cows  of  the  south,  but  it  is  of  inferior  quality.  Tattle  are  imported  from  Poland  and 
Hungary,  but  not  nearly  to  such  extent  as  the  salted  and  ied  meat  exported  to  other  coun- 
tries. Hassel  estimates  the  collective  number  of  the  oxe.  .  cows,  and  calves  of  Germany  at 
from  12,000,000  to  14,000,000.  According  to  positive  enumerations,  excluding  calves,  the 
proportions  are,  for  Austria,  2,600,000;  Prussia  on  thia  side  the  Elbe,  1,328,()()0 ;  Saxony, 
710,000;  Westphalia,  508,000;  Wirteml>org,  600,000;  Baden,  33,3,000;  besides  a  great 
part  of  the  empire  in  which  no  account  has  been  taken.  Germany  is  supposed  to  contain 
nearly  2,000,000  horses,  which  are  not  handsome,  but  well-built,  strong  and  useful.  They 
are  particularly  adapted  for  heavy  dragoons,  and  fbr  that  purpose  ore  sent  into  France  ond 
tlie  Netherlands;  but  the  German  states  cannot  keep  up  their  light  cavalry  without  impor 
tation  from  the  eastern  countries.  Sheep  are  numerous,  not  in  the  southern,  but  chiefly  in 
the  middle  states,  as  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  wool  has  been  so  much  improved  by  crosses 
with  merino  and  other  breeds,  as  to  have  superseded  the  Importation  of  Spanish  wdol,  iind 
even  to  have,  in  a  great  measure,  supplanted  it  in  the  British  market.  There  are  supposed 
to  be  20,000,000  sheep  in  Germany.  Prussia  numbered  3,768,000  after  a  war  which  Imd 
diminished  her  flocks  by  a  fiill  third.  Bees'-wax  and  honey  were  a  great  ancient  staple  com- 
modity of  Germany ;  but  since  sugar  has  been  introduced,  and  the  Reformation,  by  dimin- 
ishing the  consumption  of  candles  in  churches,  has  reduced  the  demand  for  wax,  this  staple 
has  greatly  fallen ;  yet  Lusatia,  Luneburg,  and  some  other  districts,  produce  more  than  is 
wonte<l  for  Germany  itself. 

The  forests  of  Germany  are  very  noble,  and  are  supposed  to  cover  not  less  than  a  third  of 
ita  surface.    They  are  of  every  description,  and  fbr  every  use.    It  is  complained^  hcwevec 
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that,  of  late  years,  gtmt  neglect,  combined  with  profuse  consumption  of  wood,  either  for 
luxury  or  manufhcturo,  has  considerably  diminishi>d  the  ahuiidauii'  >r  this  nrticio,  which  ha« 
risen  in  many  placcH  to  six,  citfht,  or  oven  ten  tiiru's  its  former  pri.  Htill  a  ^rcat  quantity 
is  carried  down  tho  rivers  to  the  NnthorlandH  and  Britain,  and  pot  uial  pfsirl  iimIicS  are  iiuida 
in  the  forests.  Recently,  tho  Gennan  princcH,  considoruiu;  timt  tho  mines  and  many  of  the 
miinufnctories  d('|>und  on  a  supply  of  wood,  have  uuulc  D'lrulations  to  pr<".  ''nt  its  wanton  con- 
sumption, and  to  ensure  fresh  plantations.  Thry  hiivr  '  von  forun'd  institution!*,  and  founded 
lectures  in  the  univcrsitieM,  for  teachin(|f  the  manoi^enu'ii  nud  promoting  tho  (fniwlhof  wcxxl; 
so  that  tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  which  so  much  is  il  le  for  securing  to  posterity  a 
supply  of  this  valuable  article. 

In  manufactures,  Germany  does  not  retain  that  |)ronunrMt  place  wli'h  sho  once  held. 
Formerly  the  Ilanse  towns  clothed  all  tlie  north;  but  Hince  the  spirit  ot  industry  has  been 
nwiikened,  first  in  Holland,  then  in  ^ritnin,  an')  lastly  in  France,  Germany,  instead  of  sup- 
plying those  coimtricB,  has  been  inundatt  wit  ir  fabrii  and  can  scarcely  maintain  the 
superiority  of  her  linoiis,    Even  this  is     recd  "*'   introduced  by  the  exertions  of  Fre- 

derick the  Great  and  Joseph  II.     A  great  teiupo  be  was  given  hy  Napoleon's  con- 

tinental system,  under  which  all  importati      fr' 
ticular,  then  rose  into  extraordinary  activi 
factory.     After  the  general  peace,  nowovei 
artificial  industry  was  fbund  incompetent  to  .-,     ,, 
skill  and  machinery  enabled  them  to  undersell  th 
hand,  Ireland  had  availed  herself  of  tho  cei<sation  ui 

of  linen  to  the  colonies,  the  best  market  tor  that  article.  She  mnile  great  progress  also  in 
the  cultureof  flax,  and  tho  spinning  of  linen  yarn,  both  which  commodities  the  British  manu- 
fiicturers  had  been  accustomed  to  imjwrt  from  Germany.  That  country  thus  not  only  lost 
the  extraordinary  impulse  which  its  manufactures  had  received,  but  saw  them  reduced  to  a 
more  depressed  state  than  had  been  known  at  any  former  period. 

Linen,  one  of  the  staples  of  Germany,  has  its  chief  seat  in  Silesia,  where  many  very  fine 
fabrics  are  produced,  and  where  the  entire  produce  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  1,500,()(M)/. ; 
in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  little  less  amount;  and  in  Lusatia.  Coarse  linen 
is  fabricated  in  Prussian  Westphalia,  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse-Cassel.  The  woollen 
manufacture  is  very  flourishing;  and  Germany  is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of 
foreign  supply.  Its  principal  seats  are  in  the  Prussian  territory  of  Aachen,  in  Moravid, 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  Lusatia,  and  Saxony.  Leather  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  Icuve 
a  surplus  for  exportation.  The  branches  in  which  Germany  excels  are  leather  breeclies, 
gloves,  and  every  thing  that  relates  to  military  equipment.  Earthenware  has  been  carried 
to  great  perfection.  The  porcelain  of  Meissen,  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  surpasses  every  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  in  some  respects  even  excels  that  of  Cliina.  German  tobacco- 
pipes  are  also  distinguished.  Bohemian  glass  is  noted  all  over  the  world ;  nor  is  the  manu- 
facture confined  to  Bohemia,  for  it  extends  to  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Crown-glasa 
aad  mirrors  are  the  branches  for  which  Germany  is  most  noted.  The  beer  of  Germany  was 
formerly  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  but  has  long  been  surpassed  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Her  cotton  fabrics,  as  already  observed,  have  nearly  fallen  to  the  giound,  and  her  manufac- 
ture of  silk  was  never  considerable.  The  following  may  be  enumerated  ps  minor  articles : — 
sugar  refinery,  wax,  oil,  musical  and  mathematical  instruments,  clocks,  wotches,  and  wood- 
work toys.  The  German  mechanics  are  usually  formed  into  corporations,  and  are  very 
skilfiil,  holding  the  next  rank  to  those  of  England.  In  cutlery  they  claim  the  pro- 
eminence. 

Mining  is  one  of  the  sources  of  wealth  in  which  Germany  may  be  said  to  surpass  every 
country  in  Europe.  Nowhere  has  the  science  of  mining  been  more  studied,  or  brought  to 
greater  perfection.  Metals  and  minerals  are  produced  in  remarkable  variety :  gold ;  silver, 
not  very  abundant,  but  superior  to  that  of  the  other  European  countries,  at  least  if  Ilungury 
be  included;  mercury  and  cobalt,  also  superior;  iron  more  abundant,  ond  of  better  quality, 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  except  Sweden ;  lead  and  tin,  unrivalled  except  in  Great 
Britain ;  a  profusion  of  salt  and  coal.  The  principal  mining  districts  are  Styria  and  Ca- 
rinthia,  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  the  Hartz  in  Hanover.  The  entire  products  of 
German  mining  have  been  thus  estimated : — gold,  182  marks ;  silver,  123,000  narks ;  cop- 
per, 39,000  cwt. ;  lead,  191,200  cwt. ;  tin,  7980  cwt. ;  iron,  2,400,000  cwt. ;  mercurj-  and 
cinnabar,  13,980  cwt. ;  cobalt,  16,.'i00  cwt. ;  calamine,  82,800  cwt. ;  arsenic,  10,600  cwt. ; 
bismuth,  l.'iOO  cwt. ;  antimony,  2,400  cwt. ;  manganese,  1800  cwt. ;  salt,  3,150,000  cwt. ; 
coal,  20,000,000  cwt. 

The  commerce  of  Germany,  though  extensive,  is  not  equal  to  that  which  formerly  ex- 
isted, or  to  the  advantages  arising  from  her  situation  in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  She  was,  after  Italy,  the  first  European  country  in  which  commerce  revived ; 
and  the  Hanseatic  league  once  engrossed  the  whole  trade  of  the  north.  In  recent  times. 
Germany  has  been  outstripped  by  Holland,  by  Britain,  and  even  by  France.  The  German 
writers  ascribe  this  decay  to  the  want  of  unity  consequent  on  the  number  of  little  states 
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into  which  their  country  ia  split,  which  deprivea  ita  ships  of  a  national  flag,  and  of  a  power 
All  protection  while  navigating  remote  seas.  Tlieir  shipping  is  chiefly  confined  to  Ham 
barg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen,  the  remnant  of  the  Hanse  towns,  which  still  enjoy  many  of 
their  o\i  privileges  in  the  ports  of  Europe,  and  whose  flag  is  seen  in  every  part  of  that  oon« 
tinent  Germany  labours  under  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  outlet  for  the  great  quantity  of 
commodities  which  she  possesses  fit  for  foreign  markets ;  being  hemmed  in  by  nations  mure 
industrious  than  herself,  destitute  of  colonies,  and  precluded  by  the  maritime  powers  fn>m 
any  direct  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies.  These  states  rather  look  upon  the  great 
population  of  Crermany  as  aflbrding  a  market  for  their  manu&ctures  and  the  produce  of  tlicir 
colonies.  Her  political  disunion  has  been  especially  mjurious  to  her  internal  trade,  wiiich 
would  otherwise  be  immense.  Each  petty  pnnce  thinbi  only  of  promoting  his  own  separate 
interest,  by  laying  under  contribution  the  commerce  which  passes  through  his  territory.  A 
boat  which  performs  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Rhine  pays  toll  at  twenty-seven  stations : 
the  number  on  the  Weser  is  twenty-three ;  on  the  Elbe,  tnirty-two.  The  Danube  and  the 
Oder,  the  one  passing  chiefly  throueh  the  territories  of  Austria,  and  the  other  through  tliose 
of  Prussia,  are  more  free ;  but  unrortunately  tlie  countries  through  which  they  flow  do  not 
aflbrd  the  same  scope  fbr  traffic.  Treaties,  however,  have  been  for  some  time  negotiating, 
by  which  it  is  expected  that  a  greot  measure  of  freedom  will  be  secured  to  Uie  navigation 
of  the  Grerman  rivers.* 

The  exports  of  Germany  include  most  of  those  productions  in  which  she  has  been  de- 
scribed as  excelling:  grain;  salted  provisions,  especially  hams;  live  cattle  and  hogs;  tim- 
ber; iron  and  steel;  lead;  salt;  linen,  linen  yam,  and  linen  rags;  some  woollens  to  the 
north  of  Europe ;  porcelain,  glass,  ashes.  In  return  for  these  essential  articles,  she  receives 
nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  life ;  the  manufactures  of  Britain,  the  wines  of  France,  the  sweets 
and  aromatics  of  the  East  and  West ;  also  dye-stufis,  and  all  the  cotton  and  silk,  which  are 
necessary  for  her  own  manufactures.  From  the  disunited  state  of  the  country,  no  general 
account  appears  to  be  kept;  but  the  German  economists  labour  under  a  dread  of  the  imports 
exceeding  the  exports,  and  the  consequent  supposed  loss  from  an  unfiivourable  balance. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Crermany,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstructions  under  which  it 
labours,  is  extensive.  It  owes  this  advantage  chiefly  to  its  noble  rivers,  on  which  vessels  of 
large  burden  can  pass  nearly  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  Danube,  though  the 
largest,  and  of  longest  course,  is  not  the  most  beneficial.  Ita  navigation  is  so  difficult  that 
vessels  cannot  make  use  of  the  sail,  and  must  be  dragged  along  by  horses ;  rapids  and  cata- 
racts obstruct  it  in  several  places;  and  its  tributarie; ,  the  Inn  and  the  Ens,  descend  only 
from  the  rugged  heights  of  Styria  and  the  Tyrol.  It  has  a  triple  navigation,  the  ships  of 
Ulm  unladinsf  their  goods  at  Ratisbon,  those  of  Ratisbon  at  Vienna,  whence  they  are  carried 
downwards  through  Hungary.  The  Rhine  has  a  much  more  valuable  navigation,  continued 
fh>m  Switzerland  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  communicating  by  its  great  tributaries 
with  the  most  fertile  territories  and  the  meet  industrious  cities  in  the  interior  of  Germany. 
It  has  of  late  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  emplojrment  of  steam-vessels,  which  go  up  as 
far  as  Strasburg.  The  navigation  of  the  Elbe  is  also  very  valuable.  It  begins  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  with  the  Moldau  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  and  constantly  improves,  till 
at  Hamburg  the  Elbe  is  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels.  By  means  of  the  Spree 
and  its  canal,  it  communicates  with  the  Oder,  and  brings  down  to  Hamburg  the  productions 
of  Silesia  and  Brandenburg.  The  commerce  of  the  Oder  itself  flows  chiefly  in  this  channel. 
The  Westphalian  streams  of  the  Weser  and  the  Ems,  though  not  of  first-rate  magnitude, 
are  very  commercial,  giving  support  at  their  mouths  to  the  ports  of  Bremen  and  Embden. 
The  system  of  annual  fairs  fbr  internal  trade  is  still  kept  up  in  Germany  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  country.  The  grand  fairs  are  those  of  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn, 
fbr  France  and  the  Netherlands ;  Leipzig,  for  Russia,  Poland,  and  the  North ;  and  also  for 
tlie  book  trade;  Bautzen,  or  Bolzano,  ror  Italy.  There  are  smaller  fairs  at  Naumburg, 
Cassel,  and  Magdeburg ;  and  a  most  extensive  trade  exists  without  fairs  at  Viei.na,  Augs- 
burg, Nuremburg,  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  Breslau.  Through  these  different  channels  is  carried 
on  an  extensive  interior  trade,  and  a  great  foreign  land-trade  to  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Canals  have  not  been  extensively  introduced  to  improve  the  interior  trade  of  Germany, 
though  no  country  aflbrds  greater  scope  for  them ;  as,  by  joining  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Elbe,  the  most  distant  seas  of  Europe  might  be  made  to  communicsto.  To  such  under- 
takings, indeed,  the  disunited  state  of  the  empire  must  be  a  great  discouragement  A  few 
only  have  been  executed  on  a  small  scale,  and  chiefly  in  the  north.  Such  are  the  Holstein 
canal,  which  joins  the  Eyder  to  the  Baltic,  and  opens  a  communication  between  it  and  the 

*  [A  commercisl  league  hM  lately  been  rnrinnil  by  tho  principal  state*  of  northern  and  central  Germany,  for  tha 
purpmw  of  relii'Vinf;  iiiti^rnal  cnniinorcR  from  the  rcHtrlrtinns  to  which  it  haa  been  luhjectcd  by  the  nuniernuH  ciia- 
onm-hnrricrR  of  the  different  powerc.  The  partien  to  this  leairiic  asrce  to  the  Dupproaion  of  all  diitien  upon  tlia 
nteriial  coinincree  between  their  riispective  tcrritorieR,  and  eatahliah  a  common  fVnntier,  with  a  common  rale  of 
duties,  in  refereiirc  to  their  externnl  commerce  with  other  states.  PriiMia.  Havana,  Baden,  Wirtemherii,  Saxony 
the  Saxon  duchies,  the  llcsses.  Nassau.  Frankfort,  and  several  small  states  have  already  Joined  thii  league,  wbieb 
lliqi  compriiea  a  population  oi'  about  twenty  uiilliona  and  a  half.— Am.  Ed.] 
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North  Sea ;  the  Plauen  canal,  from  the  Havel  to  the  Elbe,  serving,  with  Frederick- William'a 
canal  from  the  Spree  to  the  Oder,  to  connect  the  two  great  rivers  of  northern  Germany,  tha 
Oder  and  the  Elbe.  The  Vienna  canal,  completed  to  Neustadt,  is  intended  to  connect  the 
Danube  with  the  Adriatic. 

Sbot.  Vl.—Civa  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Germany,  according  to  official  data  collected  in  1818  by  the  Diet, 
amounted  to  80,375,679.  The  enumerations  since  made  have  generally  exhibited  a  certain 
in(  rease ;  in  1830,  a  careful  estimate  in  the  Bulletin  Univertel,  from  the  works  of  Crome, 
Muhl,  &c.  rates  it  at  34,303,000 ;  and  in  1833,  it  may  be  rated  at  nearly  36,500,000.  They 
inhabit  2^33  cities,  2071  market-towns,  and  88,619  villages  and  iams,  independently  of  single 
houses.  Germany  has  no  great  capital,  like  France  and£lngland,  in  which  the  wealth,  power, 
and  civilization  of  the  state  are  as  it  were  concentrated.  On  Uie  other  hand,  no  country  in 
Europe  has  so  many  cities  and  tovnis  of  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants. 

The  people  who  inhabit  Germany  are  distinguished  into  two  races,  the  German  and  Scla/* 
vonian.  The  Germans  are  estimated  at  30,000,000,  and  are  divided  into  two  families.  High 
and  Low  German,  distinguished  less  by  physical  differences,  than  by  character,  and  particii* 
larl;^  by  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the  language.  The  High  Grermans  inhabit  most  of  the 
territory  aaath  of  the  Hartz  and  its  branches,  Upper  Saxony,  Franconia,  the  Rhine,  Swabia, 
Bavaria,  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  Silesia.  The  Low  Germans  are  in  Lower  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania.  The  Sclavonic  races 
are  reckoned  at  6,000,000,  and  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia.  They  are  much  inferior  in  civilization  to  the  Germans,  but  are  a 
laborious  race,  formerly  almost  all  in  a  state  of  bondage,  but  now  mostly  emancipated,  and 
many  of  them  possessing  considerable  wealth.  Besides  these  leading  races,  there  are  about 
175,000  Italians ;  from  20,000  to  25,000  French,  and  250,000  Jews. 

The  social  state  in  Grermany  exhibits  two  very  distinct  portions,  not  running  into,  or  blend- 
ing with  each  other,  as  in  most  of  the  civilized  modem  states.  The  class  of  noble  birth  hold 
themselves  as  separated  by  the  most  marked  and  decided  line  from  the  body  of  the  nation. 
They  have  divided  themselves  into  high  and  low  nobility.  The  high  nobles  are  those  who 
either  possess  sovereign  sway,  or  are  descended  from  those  who  did,  and  are  called  mediatised 
princes.  The  low,  or  feudatory  nobles,  are  those  who  cannot  boast  that  any  sovereign  power 
ever  resided  in  their  fiimily.  There  is  another  distinction,  that  of  the  old  nobilitv,  who  must 
be  able  to  count  a  line  of  sixteen  noble  ancestors,  and  of  the  young  or  short  nobility.  The 
cities,  too,  especially  those  that  once  ranked  either  as  Hanse  towns  or  as  imperial  cities,  con- 
tain a  class  enjoying  hereditary  distinction  as  patricians  or  city  nobles.  The  petty  princes 
and  great  nobles  of  Germany  thus  retain  much  of  the  feudal  habits,  and  their  courts  display 
rather  rf-ude  baronial  pride,  and  forms  of  empty  pomp,  than  the  polish  and  elegance  of  the 
great  European  courts.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  they  have  producer  many  indi- 
viduals of  the  greatest  ability  and  most  enlightened  minds :  and  that  their  sway,  though  lofly, 
is  generally  mild,  and  even  popular.  The  character  of  the  body  of  the  German  people,  has 
many  estimable  features.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  hardest-working  nation  in  Europe ;  slow, 
heavy,  and  laborious ;  and,  through  these  qualities,  have  always  been  esteemed  the  most 
valuable  colonists  in  newly  settled  districts.  Their  habits  are  simple  and  'lomestic ;  and 
plain  honesty  and  fidelity  usually  mark  their  transactions.  Rigidly  excluded  from  court 
intercourse,  their  manners  are  somewhat  plain  and  hofnely ;  and  German  wit,  according  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  is  the  dullest  of  all  possible  things.  Yet  their  poetry  makes  it  evidenC 
that  under  Uiis  outward  crust  there  is  a  vein  of  deep  feeling  and  high  fancy ;  partaking, 
indeed,  too  largely  of  mysticism ;  but  we  may  add  the  univeraal  taste  for  the  highest  clasa 
of  music.  The  character  of  the  Germans  is  very  military ;  a  quality  derived  from  their 
feudal  ancestors,  and  partly  from  their  country  having  been  the  theatre  of  all  the  great  wars 
which  have  been  waged  in  Europe.  "  The  common  sounds,"  says  Mr.  Sherer,  "  in  the 
cities  of  Germany  are  the  clangour  of  military  bands,  the  ringing  of  iron  boot-heels,  and 
the  measured  tread  of  stately  soldiers :"  hence  the  military  character  is  said  to  rank  higher 
there  than  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 

In  regard  to  religion,  Germany  has  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  revolution  in  modem 
times.  In  its  bosom  the  Reformation  sprung  up ;  and  within  it  v^ere  carried  on  the  most 
formidable  of  the  conflicts  between  the  old  and  the  new  system.  Elsewhere,  one  or  the  other 
finally  prevailed ;  but  in  Germany  they  have  settled  into  a  pretty  equal  division  of  the  country. 
Spelling  generally,  the  whole  south  may  be  called  Catholic ;  the  whole  north,  Protestant 
Of  the  greater  states,  the  Catholic  religion  rules  in  Austria  and  Bavaria ;  the  Protestant,  in 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Hesse,  and  Hanover.  A  complete  toleration  is  now  everywhere  granted 
to  every  professioii.  The  Catholics  still  hold  the  majority,  being  reckoned  at  21,W)0,000, 
the  Protestants  only  at  14,400,000.  Jews,  Moravians,  Mennonites,  Hussites,  and  some 
smaller  sects,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  population. 

)n  literature  and  science,  Germany  has  been  particularly  distinguished,  and  is  perhaps  the 
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■nd  somewhat  mechanical  labour,  which  distinguishes  her  workmen  in  other  departments 
TLey  are  voluminous,  and  eminent  for  profound  research ;  while  they  want  some  of  the 
lighter  graces  of  composition.  In  editing  and  illustrating  the  classics,  in  biblical  criticism, 
and  in  statistical  researches,  no  nation  can  come  into  competition  with  them ;  and  since,  in 
abstract  science,  they  can  nune  Leilmits,  Kepler,  and  Euler ;  in  medicine,  Haller  and  Van 
Swieten ;  in  mineralogy,  Werner  and  MOhs,  no  nation  can  triumph  over  them  in  these  pur> 
suits.  In  the  metaphysical  world  also  they  have  recently  made  a  great  movement ;  and  the 
names  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schellinff,  are  ranked  by  tneir  followers  almost  as  demigods. 
Wu  confens  ourselves  among  those  who  are  able  to  discover  only  fiunt  fflimpses  of  meanmg 
in  the  works  of  these  leamM  persons,  and  are  inclined  to  think,  with  Madame  de  Sta£l,  that 
**  the  empire  of  the  aii'^  has  been  the  jportion  of  German  metaphysicians.  That  accurate 
thinking  is  not  the  fhnction  which  works  best  in  the  national  brain,  seems  proved  by  the 
recent  general  prevalence  of  animal  magnetism;  to  which  we  dare  not  add  the  profound 
sciences  of  cranioecopy  and  craniology.  Till  within  the  last  half-century,  Germany  had  no 
existence  in  regard  to  the  belles-lettres,  and  the  Teutonic  language  and  genius  were  con- 
sidered alien  to  every  thm?  like  fimcv  aM  poetry.  Suddenfy,  however,  Klopstock,  Wie- 
land,  Schiller,  Lessinff,  Gdue,  claimed  a  place  ixocng  the  first  poetical  names,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  m  bold  and  lofty  flights  of  Junius,  which  made  a  strong  sensation 
Sirouehout  Europe.  More  recently,  the  exploits  of  the  war  of  liberation  have  been  sung  in 
very  lofty  strains  by  Kdmer.  We  must  not  even  in  this  hasty  sketch  forget  Humboldt,  who 
has  established  his  name  as  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  of  modem  travellers. 

The  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning  are  very  numerous  in  Germany.  The  chief 
learned  societies  are  those  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Prague  and  Gdttingen ;  but  wanting  the 
impulse  of  a  national  metropolis,  none  of  them  vie  in  celebrity  with  those  of  Paris  and 
Lcndon.  The  universities  are  very  numerous  and  very  distinguished.  Four  are  Catholic ; 
that  of  Vienna,  attended  by  1600  students;  Prague,  1450;  Wurzburg,  563;  Freiburg,  627. 
Heidelberg,  with  820  students ;  Leipzig,  1384 ;  Rostock,  150;  Greifswalde,  150;  Marburg, 
857;  Jena,  504;  Giessen,  500;  Kiel,  380;  Halle,  1160;  Gdttingen,  1203;  Erlangen,  449; 
Berlin,  2000 ;  are  Protestant  There  are  two  of  divided  religion ;  Ttkbingen,  which  has 
8&0  students,  and  Bonn,  which  has  1000.  Instruction  is  given  as  in  the  Scottish  uni- 
versities, entimly  by  lectures ;  the  students  live  in  the  towns,  and  are  not  subjected  to  any 
academical  discipline.  They  are  in  general  diligent  in  their  attendance  at  lectures,  but 
somewhat  disorderly  in  their  private  conduct  Duelling  is  practised  in  a  systematic  manner, 
and  formed  almost  mto  a  regular  science;  hard  drinking  is  alleged  to  be  prevalent;  and  an 
an*  ^.t,  but  somewhat  irregular  patriotism  has  led  ^o  the  formation  of  secret  political  anao- 
ciations,  which  have  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  German  sovereigns.  The  lectures 
are  public  and  private,  of  which  the  latter  only  are  remunerated  with  fees,  and  are  hence 
usually  the  most  valuable.  * 

There  are  also  institutions  called  Lyceums,  which  '  Munerous,  especially  in  Austria, 
where  lectures  are  delivered,  but  no  degrees  conferred.  ion  schools  are  also  sufficiently 

numerous ;  and  those  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  ^  .  ^  are  so  multiplied,  that  out  of.  a 
thousand  scarcely  one  will  be  found,  it  is  said,  who  cannct  read,  or  fifty  who  cannot  write. 
In  no  country  has  education  been  more  the  object  of  study ;  and  the  systems  of  Basedow, 
Salzmann,  Pcstalozzi,  and  Jahn,  have  attracted  general  attention. 

The  literary  and  scientific  collections  of  (Germany  are  the  most  numerous  and  valuable 
that  exist  in  any  country.  The  imperial  library  at  Vienna  contains  300,000  printed  volumes, 
25,000  manuscripts,  and  about  70,000  poiaphlets ;  that  of  Munich,  400,000  volumes ;  that  of 
Gdttingen,  the  most  usefiil  perhaps  in  the  world,  280,000  volumes,  5000  manuscripts,  and 
about  110,000  pamphlets;  Dresden  has  250,000  volumes;  WolfenbHttel  hss  100,000,  includ- 
cluding  a  rich  store  of  ancient  works,  and  6000  bibles.  Stutgard,  170,000  'oiumes,  and 
12,000  bibles.  Berlin,  300,000  volumes  in  her  public  libraries ;  of  which  the  king's  contains 
160,000.  Weimar,  Prague,  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  Hamburg,  Breslau,  Mentz,  Darmstadt, 
have  each  about  100,000.  Marburg,  Gotha,  Jena,  and  many  or  the  smaller  cities,  have  very 
considerable  libraries ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  calculated  that  in  Germany  four  millions  of 
volumes  are  accessible  to  the  public.  The  cabmets  of  natural  history,  and  especially  of 
mineralogy,  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The  botanical  garden  of  Schdnbrunn,  near  Vienna, 
and  that  of  Gdttingen,  are  celebrated ;  as  are  the  observatories  of  Vienna,  Berlm,  and  Gdt- 
tingen.   The  cabinet  of  medals  at  Vienna  is  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  book  trade  of  Germany,  in  unison  with  the  general  taste  for  reading,  has  reached  an 
extent  which  equals,  perhaps,  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  nation  numbers  about 
ten  thousand  authors,  who  not  only  produce  original  writings,  but  translate  immediately 
every  foreign  work  of  any  celebrity.  The  works  thus  produced  are  brought  annually  to  the 
Easter  fair  at  Leipzig,  to  be  distributed  among  the  booksellers  of  Germany.  The  new  workb 
annually  produced  amount  to  about  4000,  The  want  of  any  literary  metropolis  where  there 
could  exist  a  permanent  depdt  seems  to  have  occasioned  this  arrangement  wnich  appears  in 
many  respects  cumbrous  and  inconvenient 

Of  the  fine  arts,  painting  was  very  early  imd  successfolly  cultivated  in  (Sermany ;  though 
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the  works  of  Dnnr  and  Cnmack  have  a  rude  and  Gothic  character,  oomparea  with  thoM 
ot'  the  ^reat  Italian  masters.  In  recent  times,  none  of  her  painters  have  ranked  in  Uie  first 
class :  certainly  that  honour  cannot  be  assi^ed  to  Mengs  and  Dietricy.  Yet  her  prince* 
have  formed  collections  of  paintings  to  which  there  is  nothing  equal  out  of  Ital^.  The 
Dresden  gallerr  holds  the  ferwnost  rank ;  after  which  may  be  named  the  Belvideru  at 
Vienna :  the  guleries  <^  Munich,  Berlin,  Cassel,  Aussbarg,  not  to  mentiw  many  private  col* 
lections,  especially  at  Vienna,  which  rival  those  of  princes.  To  these  are  also  attached  - 
very  extensive  collections  of  drawinss  and  engravings.  Music  is  the  rage  all  over  the 
nation ;  and  the  German  composers,  lluidel,  Haydn,  Mosart,  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Spohn 
seem  almost  to  have  eclipsed  the  masters  of  Italy.  In  alinost  every  village  a  concert  of 
amateurs  is  to  be  ibund.  Architectural  genius  has  not  shone  with  very  great  lustre.  Very 
splendid  edifices  have  been  reared  in  the  great  capitals,  and  in  the  free  cities  during  the 
days  of  their  glwy;  but  these  have  i>een  chiefly  formed  upon  Italian  models.  Sculpture  hae 
never  risen  arove  mediocrity.  Engraving  was  early  carried  to  great  perfection  by  Albert 
Durer  and  others,  called  "me  little  masters,"  in  a  snudl  and  highly  finished  style;  and  in 
tveent  times,  Frey,  Wille,  Schmidt,  and  MiUler  have  maintained  the  reputation  of  Germany 
oil  a  level  vrith  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  amusements  of  the  Germans  are  rather  of  a  more  gay  and  elegant  description  than 
their  character  would  lead  as  to  expect  We  have  already  noticed  the  extreme  udonr  with 
which  music  is  cultivated.  Equally  ftequent  is  the  kindred  amusement  of  dancing.  The 
waltz,  the  national  German  dance,  has  not  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  moralists  of  other 
countries,  and  indeed  appears  liable  to  serious  objections;  yet  Mr.  Sherer  assures  us  that  ir. 
its  native  land,  and  perfcnrmed  in  its  genuine  style,  it  app«tred  to  him  sufilciently  innocent 
The  dress  of  the  Geimans  has  now  few  distinctions  mm  that  which  has  become  general 
over  civilized  Europe.  The  pomp  of  arrav  among  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  nobles,  and 
the  blaze  of  jewels  which  they  display,  dazde  uie  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  food,  the 
Germans  have  some  hard  and  harsh  articles,  which  are  national  favourites ;  ham,  sausage, 
raw  herring,  sauer  kraut  acid  wine ;  and  these  they  contrive  to  prepare  in  a  manner  which 
renders  them  agreeable  to  the  palates  of  the  neighbouring  nations. 

V  Sktt.  VII. — Local  Oeograpky.     .  ,   >  ,,    ^  >,,;; 

The  details  of  German  geography  are  of  immense  extent,  and  extremely  intricate;  fiom 
the  vast  number  of  sovereignties,  great  and  small,  into  which  the  empire  has  been  split;  the 
manner  in  which  those  are  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  the  numerous  trannerencee 
of  territory  which  have  taken  place.  It  must  be  confessed  that  some  degree  of  simplifica- 
tion was  eLected  by  numerous  arronditgemens  made  during  the  war  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion,  and  the  absorption  of  many  of  the  minor  powers  into  the  domain  of  their  greater 
neighbours. 

The  division  into  circles,  made  by  Wenceslaus  in  1307,  and  by  Maximilian  in  1500,  with 
reference  to  the  different  regions  an  parts  of  an  elective  empire,  formed  long  the  basis  upon 
which  every  geographical  description  of  Germany  was  founded.  Its  impoitance  gradually 
declined,  as  Germany  was  broken  up  into  entirely  independent  parts ;  and  since  the  empire 
itself  has  been  abolished,  and  the  dignity  of  elector  has  ceased,  the  circles  have  no  loi^r 
any  political  existence.  Hence  Hassel,  in  his  recent  description  of  Germany,  h&s  not  even 
employed  them  as  a  principle  of  division,  but  has  distributed  the  different  parts  solely  ac- 
cording to  the  princes  who  actually  hold  sway  over  them.  Yet  the  circles  hold  so  great  a 
place  in  history,  and  are  still  so  frequently  mentioned  as  recognised  portions  of  Germany, 
that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  take  a  rapid  sketch  of  their  contents. 

(1.)  Auttria.  (2.)  Bohemia.  (3.)  Bavaria.  The  two  first  of  these  ferm  the  principal 
part  of  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  the  last  includes  those  of  Bav»* 
ria,  with  little  or  no  mtermixture. 

(4.)  Sieoftta.  This  circle  is  distmguished  by  its  grand  and  bold  aspect  produced  W  the 
Black  Forest,  the  bordering  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  The  dukes  of  Swabia^  who  for  some  time  held  the  empire,  have  long  been 
extinct  This  circle  comprises  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
and  the  great  imperial  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Ulm. 

(5.)  Franconia.  The  dukes  of  Franconia,  who  once  also  mled  Germany,  are  nearly  for- 
gotten in  that  duchy.  It  has  not  been  the  seat  of  any  considerable  sovereign  state,  since  the 
principalities  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  were  occupied  by  Prussia,  who  was  obliged  to  cede 
them  to  Bavaria.  This  circle  is  chiefly  distingui^ed  by  its  great  imperial  cities,  of  which 
the  principal  are  those  of  Nuremberg  and  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn;  the  latter  still  retaining 
its  nominal  fi«edom,  and  its  extensive  home  trade. 

(6.)  The  circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  comprise  the  most  fertile  and  beautiilil 
portion  of  Germany,  the  choicest  vineyards  of  which  are  on  its  hills.  Since  the  fall  of  the 
elector  palatine,  from  whom  a  ^rent  part  of  it  was  called  tlio  Palatinate,  it  has  been  split 
into  various  parts,  and  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  pwers  without  the  circle.    Hesse- 
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Cawel  and  Hesae-Darmatadt  are  conaidenble  statea,  whoao  dominioM  lie  chiefly  within  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  wiiile  Prussia  posBesaes  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Lowpr  Rhine.  Thia. 
circle  haa  been  much  diatinguished  by  its  sovereijyrn  bishoiw,  those  of  Mentz,  Treves,  Co- 
loKDPt  who  ranked  once  as  electors,  and  vied  in  pomp  and  power  with  the  greatest  princes. 
They  gave  way,  however,  before  the  late  shocks,  have  been  d«>prived  of  their  sovereignties, 
and  their  domain  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits.  This  circle  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
chain  of  mighty  fortresses,  the  barriers  of  Germany,  which  have  been  erected  alrog  the 
frontier  stream  of  the  Rhine. 

(7.)  WMtphalia  is  also  a  very  miscellaneous  circle,  the  chief  portiona  of  which  belong 
to  Prussia  and  Hanover.  It  does,  not  appear  to  have  formed  an  mdependent  sovereignty, 
except  during  the  ephemeral  swa^  of  Jerome  Bonaparte.  Weatiihalia  ia  in  general  a  levei 
and  fertile  district,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  industrioua.  It  ia  traversed  by  the  Weser 
and  the  Ema;  and  its  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Hanae  towns  of  Bremen,  Verden, 
and  Emden. 

(8.)  Lower  Saxony.  The  name  of  Saxony  applies  to  that  great  extent  of  northern  Ger- 
many originally  occupied  by  the  Saxons,  the  once  powerfhl  and  warlike  conquerors  of  Bri- 
tain.  It  ia  generally  level,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  immense  plain  of  continental 
Europe.  Lower  Saxony  consists  chiefl}[  of  Hanover  with  Brunswick ;  but  portions  of  it  are 
held  by  the  kings  of  Saxony  and  Prussia.  The  lower  course  of  the  Elbe  flowing  through 
this  circle,  makes  it  the  theatre  of  an  extenaive  trade,  which  centres  chiefly  in  the  great 
Hanse  town  of  Hamburg. 

(9.)  Upper  Saxony  ia  the  most  extensive,  and  perhaps  most  unportant^  of  all  the  circles. 
It  includes  Brandenburg,  the  central  seat  of  the  king  of  Prussia  s  territories,  and  Saxony 
Proper,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territories  constituting  the  electorate,  now 
kingdom,  bearing  that  title.  It  contains  the  large  and  fine  capitals  of  Dresden  and  Berlin. 
It  ius  also  a  considerable  extent  of  sea-coast ;  but  this  being  on  the  Baltic,  is  not  so  favour* 
ably  situated  for  commerce  as  that  of  Lower  Saxony. 

The  local  divisions  of  Germany  must  now  be  considered  according  to  the  sovereigns  by 
whom  they  are  ruled ;  that  being  the  only  political  distinction  now  recognised.  v>f»  xr-  i  ^'i 

SvBSECfT.  1. — Auttrian  Dominions. 

More  than  iialf  ihe  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  are  out  of  Germany.  The  Lorn- 
bardo- Venetian  kingdom,  as  a  local  division,  came  under  Italy,  and  Gallicia  will  come  under 
Poland.  Hungary,  however,  with  its  appendages,  forms  so  extensive  and  important  a  terri- 
tory as  to  be  entitled  to  a  separate  chapter. 

The  German  territories  belonging  to  the  Austrian  emperor  consist  of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  lUyria,  and  Tyrol ;  the  extent  and  population  of  which 
have  been  already  given  from  the  latest  authorities. 

Lower  Austria,  or  Austria  below  the  Ems,  forms  as  it  were  the  metropolitan  province, 
bemg  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  this  vast  empire.  It  is  composed  of  the  deep  and  warm 
valley  of  the  Danube,  l)ordered  on  each  side  by  considerablv  elevated  mountain  chaina 
Those  on  the  south  form  a  part  of  the  great  Alpine  barrier ;  inferior,  however,  to  the  gigan- 
tic ranges  of  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  They  are  called  the  Noric  Alps :  their  highei 
eminences  extend  along  the  Styrian  frontier,  though  they  shoot  long  branches  into  the 
heart  of  Austria.  The  most  elevated  summits  arc  the  Schneeberg,  6521  feet ;  the  Oclscher, 
6060;  the  Wechselberg,  5574;  the  Simmering,  4416.  On  the  northern  side  a  chain  of 
mountains,  connected  with  those  of  Bohemia,  separates  the  valley  of  the  Danube  from  those 
of  the  Moldau  and  the  Elbe ;  but  it  has  no  alpine  character,  and  does  not  rival  the  elevation 
of  the  southern  chain.  Between  the  two  lies  another  branch,  of  which  the  highest  point 
is  the  Kalenberg,  and  eastward  from  which  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  vast  watery  plains 
of  Hungary.  A  great  extent  of  these  hills  is  covered  with  wood,  while  many  parts  on  the 
contrary  are  rocky  and  barren ;  so  that  this  is  rather  a  picturesque  than  a  naturally  fruitful 
country.  A  large  portion,  ho-7over,  is  laboriously  cultivated.  The  entire  suriace  is  reckoned 
at  2,870,000  jochs  (li  acres  each),  of  which  about  600,000  are  water  and  waste,  1,280,000 
'■  arable,  78,000  vineyard,  650,000  pasturage,  and  860,000  woodland. 

The  produce  of  wine  is  reckoned  by  Blumenbach  at  2,000,000  eimers  (nearly  ten  gallons 
each) ;  of  which  about  500,000  is  exported,  and  50,000  made  into  vinegar.  The  pastures, 
which  are  diminishing,  sustained  in  1815,  57,590  horses,  89,909  oxen,  196,565  cows,  and 
345,697  sheep.  The  treed  of  horses  is  greatly  improved  by  the  demand  for  Uie  imperial 
studs,  and  that  of  sheep  bv  the  introduction  of  merinos.  Lower  Austria  is  the  most  mann 
Picturing  district  of  the  whole  monarchy.  In  1819  it  was  reckoned  'o  contain  18,044  looms, 
520  printfields,  and  2368  water-mills;  giving  employment  to  57,121  manufacturers,  inde- 
pendent of  weavers,  of  spinners,  and  other  workmen.  These  manufiictures,  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  are  cotton,  silk,  linen,  iron,  copper,  jewellery,  glass.  Vienna  is  aiso  the 
sentre  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  whole  monarchy.  ,  ..       ., 
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VienM  (Jig.  416.)  the  gnat  and  aaoient  capital  of  Oermany,  ia  aaated  on  the  aoathern 
410  bank  of  tlie  Duiube,  nut  nnore  than 

twenty  miles  from  the  ih>nticr  of  Hun* 
fftsy.  The  original  city,  surrounded  by 
ita  once  formidable  walls,  does  not  ex 
ceed  a  sixth  of  tlie  space  covered  by  tlie 
thirty-fbur  suburbs,  which  stretch  in  no 
almost  interminable  extent,  but  are  al 
■orrounded  by  a  brick  wall  serving  fiir 

Krpoaes  oft  taxation  and  police.    The 
iy  of  the  place  diaplaya  a  sober  and 
viMiiM.  sdid  rtatelinesB,  without  gloom.     Th« 

houses  are  massive  and  lofty[ ;  and,  like  those  of  Edinburgh,  divided  among  a  number  of 
fiunilies,  with  a  common  staircase.  Every  house  has  a  master,  who  looks  to  its  general 
cleanliness  and  security,  and  shuts  the  common  door  at  ten  at  night  There  are  on  an  aver> 
age  thirty-ei^t  men  in  every  house  in  Vienna,  and  there  is  one  which  contains  400.  That 
417  ..^.^M     ^^^  **  'endered  very  handsome  by 

the  great  number  of  mansions,  jus^ 
ly  entitled  to  the  name  of  palaces, 
which  are  held  by  the  high  Au»> 
trian  and  Hungarian  nobles.  There 
are  few  very  prominent  single  edi- 
fices.  Even  tne  original  palace  <t 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  (fig.  417.) 
is  represented  as  a  collection  of 
dissimilar  and  ill-assorted  masses, 
added  to  each  other  as  convenience 
dictated.  That  of  Belvidere  is  more 
attractive,  ftom  rich  collections; 
8qMi.orimp«r»lP.kM.ViMi>..  ^^j  j^e  rural  pahce  of  Schfin- 

brunn,  from  its  fine  gardens.  The  cathedral  of  St  Stephen  (Jig.  418.)  is  the  largest  church 
in  Germany,  and  onites  all  that  is  lofty,  imposing,  and  sublime  in  Gothic  architecture.  A 
colossal  and  Equestrian  monument  of  Joseph  II.,  by  the  German  sculptor  Zauner,  adorns  the 

3uare  which  bears  titat  empsror's  name.  In  other  instances  Austria  has  withheld  this  mark 
gratitude  from  her  great  men :  hence  the  relict  of  the  great  Marshal  Laudohn,  having 
placed  a  monument  of  him  at  his  country-seat  inscribed  on  it :— "  Erected  not  by  his  country, 
not  by  his  sovereign ;  but  by  his  widow."  Vienna  has  a  number  of  other  churches  that  are 
highly  ornamental,  particulariy  that  of  St  Lorenzo  (,fig.  419.),  a  Gothic  structure  of  great 
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Cathedral  of  BkBtepben.  Cathedral  of  Sl.Loniiw. 

elegance.  By  the  census  of  1815,  Vienna  was  found  to  contain  7150  houses,  in  which  were 
66,749  ftmilie8,and  288,177  persons ;  of  whom  111,340  were  male  and  126,831  female. 
According  to  an  official  statement  in  1829,  the  po\mlalion  had  risen  to  289,785 ;  of  whom 
142,654  were  male,  and  147,137  female.  At  present  it  exceeds  300,000.  In  1810, 9,000,000 
florins  were  paid  for  house-rei-t ;  and  the  value  of  private  houses  was  estimated  at  150,000,000. 
In  1815,  the  year's  consumption  for  the  city  was  thus  stated :— 84,000  oxen,  99,000  calves 
70,000  sheep;  356,000  eimers  of  Austrian  wine,  40,000  Hungarian,  only  600  foreign, 
571,000  eimers'of  beer;  3,210,000  bushels  of  ^rain.  Vieqna  is  the  most  manu&cturinff 
city  in  the  iiioimrchy.  In  ISll  iiiere  were  i0,8u0  looms,  and  about  60,000  people  employed 
Vol  II.  9  N 
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on  them.  The  tndeaneii  of  Vienna  are  alao  reckoned  the  beet  in  Genaanj.  There  are 
HUOO  mastera,  28,000  joumeymen,  6000  apprentice!,  and  84,000  femalea  employed.  Shoee 
jf  Vienna  manuftoture  are  in  request  all  over  Qermany.  The  city  is  alao  very  commercial : 
and  the  boatle  in  ita  atreeta  ia  not  equalled  even  ia  an  Engliah  trading  town.  The  art  of 
eilbcting  a  aafe  paaaage  through  them  on  fixit,  amid  the  crowd  of  carriagea,  hackney  ooachea, 
•naded  wagona,  and  wheelbarrowa,  there  being  only  a  alight  indieatka  of  ibot-pavement,  ia 
sid  to  remain  a  myetery  even  tm  those  who  have  iiad  the  most  extensive  Londoo  ejqierience. 
The  driving  a  ooach  through  with  speed  and  saftty  is  an  attainment  which  the  most  skilftal 
coaciiman  from  other  cities  cannot  attain  without  very  Icmg  praetke. 

Vienna  ia  not  a  literary  city,  and  is  perhaps  the  largMt  that  ezista  without  an  academy 
either  of  acienoe  or  belles  lettres.  Yet  there  are  few  that  ctmtab  more  extensive  collec- 
tions of  books,  paintings,  and  Ejects  of  natural  history,  both  in  the  royal  palaces  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobles.  The  censorship  of  the  press  is  maintained  with  the  utmost  rigour ; 
and  the  great  object  of  the  court  seems  to  be,  that  nothing  shall  aroear  which  can  in  the 
smallest  degree  reflect  upon  the  imperial  house  <v  government  Mr.  Russell  even  reports  of 
the  present  emperor,  that,  when  treating  of  some  seminar^r  of  education,  he  observed,  "  I  do 
not  want  learned  men ;  I  want  men  that  will  do  what  I  bid  them."  The  drama  in  Vienna, 
as  over  all  Ciermany,  is  a  &vourite  amusement;  but  none  of  the  leading  dramatic  writers 
belong  to  that  city,  which  ranks,  however,  as  the  muaical  capital  of  Germany,  and  even  of 
the  world.  If  some  of  those  whose  names  distinguish  ita  harmonic  annals  were  not  native, 
at  least  they  found  there  the  patronage  by  which  their  exertiooa  were  excited,  and  their 
talents  developed. 

e  The  manners  of  the  people  of  Vienna  are  the  subject  only  of  qualified  eneomium.   They 
are  described  as  a  more  eating,  drinking,  good-natured,  Ul-educated,  laughing,  and  hoB|Htable 

nle,  than  any  other  of  Germany,  at  peroaps  of  Europe.  In  regard  to  themselves^  they  are 
iffuished  by  a  love  of  pleasure ;  in  ngam  to  strangers,  bjr  great  kindness  and  lioqHtality. 
The  ^easures  of  the  table  seem  to  be  prized  in  a  very  eapeciu  manner.  The  most  fvoibund 
skill  IS  attributed  to  tiie  cooks  of  Vienna ;  and  Dr.  Townson  even  expresses  appiebension  that 
a  scarcity  of  the  livers  of  geese,  their  favourite  dish,  might  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire.  The  citizens  are  seen  in  crowded  parties  of  pleasure  on  the  ramparts,  and  in  the  fine 
wooded  public  walk  called  the  Prater,  between  the  city  and  the  Danube.  This  eager  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  is  unfortunately  not  always  confined  within  the  bounds  of  innocence.  The 
dancing  balls,  to  which  persons  of  every  class  are  admitted,  attract  a  large  proportion,  at 
least,  of  the  most  profligate.  Mr.  Russell  has  not  hesitated  to  make  a  charge  <a  general  die* 
soluteness;  and  adids,  that  there  is  not  a  female  in  Vienna  who  will  not  increase  her  meanf 
of  amuc«ment  and  diow  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  virtue.  M.  Sherer,  however,  "who  scans 
his  nature  with  a  brother's  eye,"  argues  that  the  scum  which  floats  on  the  surface  must  not 
be  too  partially  taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  whole  composition.  The  family  parties  in  the 
Prater  appeared  to  him  to  show  rather  an  air  of  quiet  and  natural  cheerfulness,  than  of  disso- 
lute gaiety ;  while  the  neatness  and  care  with  which  the  children  were  dressed,  tibeir  smiling 
and  happy  countenances,  seemed  by  no  means  to  bespeak  parental  profligacy.  They  app<»r«M 
to  him  altogether  an  honest,  afiectionate,  cheerful,  firank,  and  oblitring  race. 

Lower  Austria  has  few  other  places  of  any  consequence.  Baden,  fourteen  miles  to  the 
south,  on  the  frontier  of  Styria,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  beautiflil  vale  of  St  Hdena,  has 
become  highly  distinguished  for  the  baths,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and  whidi  attract 
from  2000  to  3000  annual  visitants  from  Vienna.  The  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  are  considered  specific  in  cutaneous  diseases,  and  useful 
in  many  other]i.  The  bathers  sit  or  walk  for  an  hour  or  two  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  Kloeter 
Neubui]g  and  Kom  Neuburg,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Danube,  are  dd  castellated  towns. 
Krems  IS  also  a  well-built  place,  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  containing  a  l^ceum  and  gym- 
nasium. Aspero  and  Wagram  are  villages  opposite  to  Vienna,  only  distinguished  for  the 
great  battles  fbuglit  there  m  1809. 

Upper  Austria  is  entirely  a  mountain  region,  an  assemblage  of  lofty  alpa  and  glaciers, 
sepuated  by  vMl6y>»  uid  even  by  small  plains,  and  presenting  landscqie  sometimes  sofl  and 
pleasing,  sometimes  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  romantic.  These  mountains  consist  of 
the  mam  body  of  the  Noric,  ud  the  torders  of  the  Rhtetian  Alps.  Amone  the  loftiest  sum 
mits  are  the  Grass  CHockner,  12,776  feet  high ;  the  Weissbachnom,  11,510;  the  Hochhorn, 
11,000;  the  Dachstein,  9518;  the  Hohekreutzburg,  8688.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Danube,  Upper  Austria  is  bounded,  and  in  a  great  degree  covered,  by  the  Bcdiemian  forest. 
It  is  most  copiously  watered,  not  only  by  the  Danube,  but  by  the  Inn,  Uie  Traun,  and  thti 
Ens ;  and  has  the  Kammersee,  the  Mondsee,  the  Zellersee,  the  Traunsee,  and  other  lakes, 
which  are  romantic  and  well  supplied  with  fish,  but  of  little  extent  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  country  is  little  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes;  yet  there  is  no  district  of  Germany 
which  has  been  improved  with  greater  diligence.  Of  3,287,264  jochs,  of  which  this  rugged 
surface  consigts,  not  more  tlmn  an  eleventh  part  is  abmHoneci  to  absolute  waste.  There  are 
837,00n  arable  ncrcs,  1,167,000  pa«turc,  and  069,000  wood.  The  quantity  of  grain  pro- 
duced is  about  9,000,000  bushels.    The  chief  branch  of  husbandry,  liowever,  is  pasturage. 
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and  the  meadowa  of  Upper  Aoatria  are  reckoned  superior  to  any  other  in  Genuany.  Hoiti* 
culture  flourishes,  especially  in  apples,  ftom  which  40,000  or  60,000  eimers  of  cider  an 
made.  There  are  rery  extensive  salt  mines,  yielding  900,000  cwt,  and  supplying  a  great 
part  of  Germany. 

The  cities  in  this  mral  district  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  Linti,  the  capital,  and  the 
•eat  of  administration,  situated  on  the  Danube,  is  a  wellAwilt  city ;  and  its  fine  square,  con- 
siderable castle,  three  monasteries^  and  faridgiB  of  800  ftet  long  over  the  Danube,  give  it  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  It  has  a  considerable  imperial  manuikctory  of  woollen.  Wells, 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  circles,  ia  smaller,  but  carries  on  some  tnde.  Steyer,  at  the 
sonfluence  of  the  Traun  and  Steyer,  is  a  very  thriving  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
increased,  since  1803,  ftom  7000  to  10,000.  It  flourishes  by  its  ironworks  fnd  by  the  manu- 
fkcture  of  various  articles ;  also  by  that  of  mixed  woollen  and  linen  cloths.  Braunau,  a  sntall 
but  very  strong  place,  on  the  flrontier  stream  of  the  Inn,  has  been  considered  the  bulwark  of 
the  monarchy,  thougli  it  did  not,  in  any  of  the  late  wars,  arrest  the  tide  of  invasion. 

The  bishopric  of  Saltzburg  forms  a  detached  district  i^Upper  Austria,  ceded  for  a  time  to 
Bavaria,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1RI4.  It  is  a  completely  alpine  region,  presenting  all 
the  Swiss  features  of  rocks,  glaciers^  torrents,  and  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow. 
420  ,   _^       ^^-^—^     "^^  Noric  and  Rhetian  Alps  approxi- 

^^  mate,  leaving  between  them  the  nroad 

valley  of  the  Salza,  connected  with 
many  others,  which  present  the  roost 
beautiful  features  of  nature,  and  aflbrd 
ample  scope  to  human  industry.  Salts- 
burg  (Jig.  420.)  ranks  with  the  meat 
picturesque  cities  in  Europe,  being  built 
on  several  irregular  hills,  with  the  lofti- 
tiest  idpine  summits  towering  behmd. 
Its  edifices  correspond  alto^ther  to  the 
nandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery. 
Bakrimrt.  The  stKNSg  castle,  with  the  arsenal,  the 

bishop's  palace,  and  the  cathedral,  are  built  in  the  grandest  style  of  architecture,  and 
placM  in  the  most  lofty  and  comnuuidinff  situations,  mveral  other  fine  buildings  were  con- 
sumed by  fire  in  1818.  Saltzburg  has  a  lyceum,  with  eleven  professors;  two  libraries,  con- 
taining together  66,000  volumes;  and  a  school  of  medicine. 

Steyermark,  which  we  call  Styria,  is  a  considerable  inland  territory,  immediately  to  the 
south  of  Lower  Austria,  once  governed  by  its  own  dukes,  but  long  since  absorbed  in  the 
empire.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Styria ;  the  former  of  wnich,  being  the  western 
part,  is  altog^ether  alpine ;  while  the  eastern  districts  decline  into  lower  mountains,  bhea 
mto  gentle  hills,  and  finally  into  almost  a  level  plain,  on  the  borders  of  Hungary.  The  moun- 
tains are  not  so  elevated  as  those  of  Switzerlanid ;  uid  though  some  glaciers  remain  in  the 
valleys  throughout  the  summer,  they  do  not  regiilarly  al^om  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  highest  are,  the  Grossenberg,  8381  feet;  the  r'  -«<l>ut,  7676;  the  Grimming,  once 
accounted  the  loftiest,  only  7540;  the Stan^pe,  7140.  M  •>  Mur,  which  crosses  S^rna  firom 
west  to  east,  and  passes  through  Hungary  mto  the  Danube,  is  a  broad  and  rapid  stream ;  but 
its  navigation  is  so  obstructed,  that  it  is  only  usefiil  for  floating  down  the  timber  made  into 
rafts,  which  are  often  dashed  to  pieces.  The  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Raab,  and  the  Ens,  water 
particular  parts  of  Styria.  Of  the  8,800,000  jochs  of  wh'  it  consists,  about  1,600,000  are 
woodland ;  1,080,000  pasture ;  onlv  658,000  arable ;  50,000  vineyard.  The  grain  is  chiefly 
maize  (used  both  for  the  cattle  and  for  the  bread  of  the  lower  oraers),  rye  anl  buck-wheat; 
and  the  annual  produce  is  estimated,  by  Kindermann,  at  7,800,000  bushels.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  potatoes  are  general.  The  wine  is  reckoned  r.i.  1,000,000  eimers,  and  is  stronger  aaid 
more  fiery  than  the  Austrian.  But  the  most  vahable  produce  is  ttiat  of  the  mines  in  the 
upper  province,  which  are  various;  the  most  coniiderable  is  ver^fine  iron,  peculiarly  fit  for 
being  formed  into  steel.  Besides  the  numerous  fomaces  employed  in  extracting  the  ore,  there 
are  hirge  manuikctures  of  sc3rthe8,  sickles,  and  chopping-knives ;  a  great  part  of  the  iron 
also  is  worked  up  in  Austria,  and  is  even  exported  to  England  and  France.  Of  the  eastern 
province,  a  considerable  extent  is  occupied,  not  by  German  inhabitants,  but  by  the  Winden, 
a  rude  Sclavonian  race,  who  do  not  undentand  the  language  of  the  Germans,  and  live  in  a 
much  poorer  and  ruder  manner. 

Of  the  towns  of  Styria,  Gratz,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes,  is  the  capital :  it  is 
situated  on  the  Mur,  in  a  fine  valley,  on  the  borders  of  the  lower  district  It  is  a  handsome, 
bustling,  and  prosperous  town,  and  contains  manjr  houses  which  may  be  called  palaces. 
Indeed,  it  ranks  the  third  in  the  hereditary  dominions,  and  contains  2661  houses,  with  a 
population  of  :)6,144.  Its  old  walls  and  castle,  situated  on  a  high  rock,  no  longer  sufllice 
to  render  it  a  fortified  city.  The  church  of  St  Catherine,  and  the  monument  of  Ferdinand 
II.,  are  its  chief  ornaments.  Its  lyceum,  the  only  one  that  exists  in  the  province,  has 
f^s^rty-svx  profeBSOfji,  and  a  library  of  70,000  volumes.    It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 
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in  ■koo,  «ad  hM  two  ymalj  lUn.  The  flm»le  popuUtioo  of  Omti  are  oele< 
bntcd  for  thtir  bmutjr.  Bruck,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  Upper  Styria,  ia  a  niall  and  dull 
town.    Moabury  ia  a  laiver  place,  canyinf  on  aome  trade.    Ciilvi  Judenburg,  oapitala  uT 

Crticular  diitriicta,  and  Leolien,  where  the  preliminnrica  of  170R  were  signed,  are  only 
-ge  villager  Mariasell,  a  village  on  tite  AuatriHU  frontier,  attracts  crowds  to  view  an 
uncouth  image  of  the  Virgin  there  deposited.  It  was  once  enriched  by  many  precioua 
donations,  among  which  were  the  imaffes,  in  silver,  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and 
all  her  family;  Imt  her  son,  Joseph  U.,  beings  pro«ed  by  financial  difficulties,  not  only  melted 
down  his  mother,  and  all  iua  brothera  and  sisters,  into  coin,  but  seised  a  great  part  of  the 
other  freasurcs. 

The  kinirriom  of  Ulyria  was  formed  by  Napoleon,  after  the  peace  of  Preaburg,  when  he 
had  compelled  Austria  to  cede  to  him  the  whole  south-eastern  angle  of  Germany,  Carintiiia, 
Camiok,  and  Friuli ;  to  which  he  annexed  part  of  Croatia  and  the  Tyrol.  When  all  Uiese 
territories  returned  under  the  dominion  of  Austria,  she  still  retained  the  newly  created 
kingdom,  only  severing  flrom  it  the  last  two  ai^ndagea.  -The  kingdom,  thua  modified, 
contains  a  superfleial  extent  of  18,600  square  miles,  according  to  flumenfaoch,  but  only 
13,180,  accoraing  to  Lichtenatein ;  Col.  Trauz  givaa  1,138,000  as  the  pooulation  by  the  kiteat 
•numeratieo  in  18Si0.  This  region  ia  extremely  mountainous  and  ruggea,  though  the  highest 
chains  are  on  the  fltntier  of  Upper  Austria  ud  Styria,  where  Illyna  claims  a  part  of  the 
•tupendous  maaa  of  the  Gross  Glookner.  Its  own  proper  chains  are  thoae  of  the  Camic  and 
Julian  Alpa,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  (he  tmritoiiy ;  some  of  the  loftiest  pinnacles  rise 
above  10,600  feet  The  large  stream  of  tha  Diave  panaa  thmiyh  Carinthia,  and  that  of 
'  the  Save  through  Camiola,  into  Hungary.  The  nig^  surfrce  of  Illvria  is,  in  many  places, 
very  ill'fitted  for  conypf  which  it,  howeTM^pndueeaO^OOO^OOObnaheiaiehiefly  of  the  coarser 
kinds,  rye  and  oats.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  flu,  tad  a  litUe  hemp  and  silk.  Cattle  are  fed 
in  great  numbers,  and  aheep  in  the  more  faaie  and  raeky  trmeta  round  the  Adriatic.  Lead 
ia  produced  more  copiously  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  (about  2000  tons),  and 
Mercury  more  abunoiuitly  than  in  any  part  of  ii^rope  (640  tons) ;  iron,  17,600  tons,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  antimony,  alum,  vitriol,  cool,  and  salt  The  chief  bninch  of 
manufacture  la  that  of  workinff  in  metals,  iron  poles,  wire,  scissors,  sickles,  hookH,  &.c. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  Imen  and  some  woollen.  The  foreign  commerce  is  consider- 
able :  the  <Hily'sea-porta  in  the  Auatro-Qerman  territories,  Trieste  and  Fiume,  are  situated 
in  Illyria. 

The  physical  structure  of  this  country  fs  very  singular,  its  mountains  being  compoaed  of 
that  soil  and  porous  limestone  which  is  subject  to  extensive  perforation.  Iliyria  is  mid  to 
contain  upwaraa  of  1000  caverns,  many  of  which  receive  and  send  forth  subterraneous  rivers. 
The  moat  conaiderable  is  the  Laybach,  which  issues  at  once  a  brood  sti«am  firom  the  bosom 
of  a  mountain.  Its  cavemed  course  is  accessible  by  a  miyeatic  natural  gateway,  fbrty  feet 
high,  and  regularly  arched.  This  leads  into  a  spacious  cavern,  beneath  the  gigantic  walla 
and  vaulted  roof  of  which  the  river  is  aeen  flowing.  The  cavern  cannot  be  traced  for  up; 
but  the  river  is  stUl  heard  rolling  over  its  rocky  bed  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Of  all  the 
caverns,  the  moet  extensive  is  that  of  Adeld>er|^.  The  entrance  is  by  two  large  apertures, 
into  one  of  which  a  river  flows,  and  accompanies  the  visiter  in  his  progress  through  this 
dark  passage.  At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive  natural  cavern,  and  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  jdunges  under  ground,  and  is  seen  no  more.  Here  a  precipitdus  rocky  wall 
formerly  arrested  aill  fhrther  advance ;  but  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  scaled  and  found  to 
leod  to  a  double  range  of  most  magnificent  caverns,  or  natural  palaces,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  fretted  with  cornices  of  the  purest  stalactite.  The  columns  are  in  some  places  so 
nicely  clustered  together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  as  to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
cathedml.  The  roof  is  in  part  so  lofty  as  not  to  be  discoverable  fh)m  beneath.  Not  a  sound 
is  heard  beyond  the  occasicmal  dropping  of  the  water,  except  once  a  year,  when  a  ball  is 
given  by  the  peasantry  in  '  ne  of  the  most  spacious  caverns.  Here,  many  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earUi,  and  a  mile  distant  finom  the  light  of  day,  the  simple  music 
of  the  Carniolan  rustics  resounds  iJirough  more  magnificent  halls  than  ever  were  built  for 
monarcha.  At  the  end  of  six  miles,  the  range  terminates  ui  a  deep,  clear,  and  cold  subter- 
raneous lake,  which  has  not  yet  been  passed.  The  Lake  of  Zirknitz  is  another  of  the  wonders 
of  Illyria.  Its  celebrity  is  founded  on  the  periodical  flux  and  reflux  of  its  waters  into  and  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  mountain.  In  winter  and  spring  its  basin,  measuring  six  miles  by  three, 
is  entirely  filled.  On  the  approach  of  midsummer  it  begins  to  diminish,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  is  entirely  drained.  A  luxuriant  crop  of  grass,  or  even  rye,  is  then  raised  in 
its  abandoned  bed ;  and  the  sportsman  shoots  game,  where  shortly  before  he  was  fishing  for 
pike.  The  caverns  are  then  seen  ^ping,  through  which  the  waters  descended ;  and  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  when  the  rains  set  in,  water  rushes  out  firom  them  and  fhxn  others,  and  the 
lake  is  rapidly  filled. 

The  cities  of  Illyria  are: — Laybach,  an  ancient  place,  the  principal  seat  of  government, 
containing  about  11,000  inhabitants,  a  lyceum,  and  some  manuifactures  of  silk  aiM  porcelain. 
It  is  distinguished  as  having  been  the  seat  of  that  congrcas  in  which  the  Holy  Alliance 
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Awidfld  the  ht»  dt  lulr.  On  a  hill  abo?e  it  stands  tiia  strenr  eaMla  oT  Babiana,  the  piM* 
of  confinement  for  the  Itallaa  liberals,  Clannfiirt,  a  town  ot  aaual  sim,  has  also  a.  Ivceom* 
Mme  manufiictures  of  cloth,  and  a  conaideraUe  transit  trade.  Viilaoh  is  only  abaut  half  itt 
extent,  but  has  considerable  trafflo  in  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  in  the  conveyanca  ct 
goods  between  Germany  and  Italy.  The  only  Austro-Gennan  sea>ports  are  in  the  kingdon 
of  lllyria.  Trieste,  made  a  free  port  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  haa  increased  so 
npldly,  u  to  be  now  one  of  the  principal  havens  of  Europe.  Ita  popuiation,  in  1615,  waa 
86,000,  but  has  since  risen  to  upwards  of  43,000.  In  1810  it  was  entered  by  7676  large 
vessels,  and  276,000  tons  of  goods  were  exported.  Its  exports  to  North  America  alone,  la 
that  year,  amounted  to  250,0001.,  and  the  imports  to  200,0001.  Fiume,  at  the  head  of  a 
more  easterly  bay,  is  to  Hungary  what  Trieste  is  to  Ckrmany ;  but  thia  trade  not  being  so 
important,  supports  only  a  population  of  about  6000,  and  enablea  Fiume  to  send  out  trom 
Vm  to  1500  sloops. 

The  Tyrol,  including  Vorarlberg,  ia  the  moat  westerly  of  the  German  territories  of  tho 
empire,  and  bordera  upon  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  the  moat  lofty  and  rugged  of 
all  the  alpine  regions  of  Austria.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  projection  fVom  Switterland,  which 
it  entirely  resembles,  except  in  the  absence  of  extensive  lakea.  It  presents  mountaina  reaeb* 
ing  to  the  skies,  and  crowned  with  eternal  snows,  or  with  rocky  pinnacles;  awftal  abysM«» 
with  thundering  waterfalls;  fields  of  ice  stretching  milos  in  extent;  avalanohee  rushing 
down  tho  steep  sides, — the  whole  aspect  of  nature  presenting  a  scene  of  awfiil  majesty  ana 
flsarfhl  beauty.  The  Ortloa,  the  highest  peak  yet  measured,  has  be<m  found  to  reach  an 
altitude  of  12,652  t\set ;  and  there  are  others,  partiouUujv  in  the  Oetzthal,  which  might  also 
stand  by  the  side  of  Mont  Biano  and  Monte  Rosa.  The  Sehemowand  ia  11,646  feet,  tho 
Phalleyhugel  9756,  the  Sollstein  0106.  Some  of  the  chief  tributariea  of  the  Danube  (thA 
Inn,  the  Lech,  the  laer,)  pour  down  iVom  the  heights  of  the  Tyrol.  Agricultural  industry 
cannot  flourish  on  such  a  surface ;  as,  of  1,500,000  jochs,  only  a  tentli  can  be  aubjeeted  to 
the  ploiigii,  and  then  only  rye,  v/heat,  and  barley  can  be  grown.  The  Tjrroleae,  howevert 
have  made  all  that  was  possible  out  of  their  rugged  soil.  They  have  a  groat  store  of  horned 
cattle  and  sheep;  valuable  gardens,  fhmi  whidi  apples  are  sent  even  to  Russia;  good  wine, 
though  it  will  not  keep ;  some  tobacco ;  wood,  and  salt  in  abundance.  The  other  mineral 
productions  are  in  considerable  variety,  but  of  no  great  amount  The  national  character  of 
the  Tyrolese  ia  excellent  They  are  honest,  sincere,  and  open-hearted.  Their  attachment 
to  their  country,  to  its  independence,  and  to  the' house  of  Austria,  has  been  displayed  in  the 
most  heroic  manner.  The  exploits  which  their  undisciplined  and  almost  unarmed  bands 
performed  in  the  last  war,  form  one  of  the  briffhtest  pages  of  modem  history.  They  are 
almost  all  Catholics;  but  their  religion,  accorduig  to  this  creed,  is  genuine  and  sincere. 
Their  enterprising  industry  is  strikingly  displayed  iiy  the  boldness  witn  which  they  mount 
tho  steepest  cliffs,  and  are  thence  let  down  by  ropes,  in  order  to  culti\  \te  like  a  garden  a 
little  spot  that  to  a  stranger  would  appear  inaccessible. 

The  towns  of  the  Tyrol  are  Innspruck,  the  capital ;  an  ancient,  well  built,  and  consider- 
able place,  with  10,800  inhabitants,  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  and  the  most  direct 
passage  from  Germany  into  Italy.  Hall,  farther  down  on  the  same,  flourishes  by  large  mines 
of  salt  Kufiktein  is  important  as  a  military  position.  Trent,  on  the  Adige,  a,  id  near  the 
borders  of  Italy,  is  a  fine  old  city,  celebrated  for  the  ecclesiastical  council  held  there  in 
1545-1562,  which  had  so  signal  an  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  Europe.  Roveredo, 
still  further  down,  ind  almost  Italian,  carries  on  some  sUk  manu&ctures.  Botzen,  or  Bolsano, 
has  a  crowdt;d  mfiTli"<',  where  the  German  and*  Italian  merchants  exchange  the  coramoditiea 
of  their  respectivo  countries.  Brixen,  Bregenz,  Feldkirch,  (the  last  two  in  the  Vorarlberg, 
and  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,)  are  also  of  some  consequence. 

Bohemia  is  the  most  considerable  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Austrian  territories  in 
Germany.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  completely  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  mountains, 
of  which  the  Riesengebirge  separate  it  from  Silesia,  the  Erzgebirge  from  &xony,  those  of 
the  Bohemian  forest  from  Austria  and  Franconia.  These  chains  run  from  30(N)  to  5000  feet, 
and  none  of  them  shoot  up  those  awful  pinnacles,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  which  range 
along  the  Swiss  and  Italian  borders.  Bohemia  is  the  most  completely  inland  country  nf 
Germany,  being  nearly  equidistant  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  With  the  formur, 
however,  it  communicates  by  the  great  stream  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  and  rolls  throunrh 
all  Bohemia,  receiving  its  great  tributary,  the  Moldau,  and  all  its  other  waters.  There  is^ 
perhaps,  no  country  on  earth  more  amply  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  solid  and  useful  com* 
modities  than  Bohemia.  Grain,  cattle,  timber,  metals,  are  all  in  such  plenty,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  predominates.  Of  7,760,000  jochs,  3,608,000  ore  arable,  which,  in 
178.5,  produced  52,000,000  quarters;  the  proportions  of  which  were,  17,000,000  rye, 
14,000,000  oats,  17,000,000  barley,  2,SOO,000  wheat;  and  the  amount  is  now  supposed  to  be 
from  50,000,000  to  60,000,000.  Flax  is  raised  to  the  amount  of  8000  tons,  which  yet  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Homed  cattle,  though  very  numerous,  have 
been  somewiiat  diminished  of  lute  years ;  but  the  breed  both  of  horses  and  sheep  has  been 
much  imor>ved.    In  1817,  there  was  a  census,  which  retiuTied  121,000  horaee,  241,000 
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001,000  eowi,  and  007,000  riiM|k  Tha  iio|M  an  Um  beat  in  Um  world,  ind  Uur*  it  t 
■raftiaion  of  applM  ud  paan ;  bnt  Um  winw  are  in  mall  quantity,  and  wareeiy  drinkaUn. 
iVDai  th*  miam  ara  drawn  varioua  metala,  of  whiob  the  moat  nouliar  ia  tin,  to  thv  amount 
of  7*5  toiM.  Evan  flahing  ia  carried  on  very  actively  in  thia  inland  dtuation,  by  nieana  of 
ponda,  whioh  are  Mid  to  exceed  2XV000  in  number.  The  manulboturea  of  Bohemia  are  alio 
OKMt  extenaive.  That  of  linen  ia  the  staple,  including  not  onlv  the  common  ftbrica,  but  the 
Cner  ones  of  damaak,  cambrio,  lawn,  and  tape.  In  1611,  this  manutkctura  was  said  to 
•.nplov  400,000  spinners,  66,000  weavers,  and  8000  bleachers.  That  of  wool  once  employed 
tSOJOOO  spinners,  and  90,000  weavers  and  other  workmen.  In  the  cotton  branch,  the  number 
«nployed  ia  computed  at  86,000.  There  are  8000  hat-makers ;  and  tlie  glua  of  Bohemia  ia 
fcmed  over  all  Europe.  In  1801,  the  entire  value  of  Bohemian  manufactures  was  reckoned 
at  nearly  4,000,000<.  sterling ;  the  pay  of  the  workmen  1,000,0001.,  ami  that  of  the  spinners 
400,000).  Yet  it  is  remarked,  that  there  is  little  appearance  of  the  wenlth  which  Bohemia 
actually  oontaina.  The  noblea,  indeed,  poaaass  immense  estates,  the  valun  of  wiiich  is 
eetiffiatod  at  nearly  4{M)00,OOW.  sterlin|f,  flrmly  secured  by  entaila  and  other  legal  pro- 
visions ;  but  they  spend  their  fortunes  chiefly  in  proAise  pomp  and  luxunr  at  Vienna.  The 
popolatkm,  in  1776,  waa  only  3,681,000.  In  1817  it  had  increaaed  to  84«6,000 ;  but  by  the 
ceoMH  in  1897,  to  8,788,640:  of  theee  1310.743  were  malee,  and  1,073,898  females.  Two 
thirds  are  of  Sclavonic  race,  and  there  ar«  about  60,000  Jewa.  The  Bohemians,  beyond 
any  other  German  people,  made  an  early  and  noUe  stand  in  the  cauae  of  civil  and  roligioua 
liMrty.  Not  onlv  after  Luther,  but  long  before,  the  atandard  of  the  Reftrmation  was  reared, 
after  the  death  of  John  Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague;  but  these  glorious  eflbrts  had  a  iktal 
iaaue.  Overwhelmed  by  the  arma  of  Austria,  the  Protestants  were  either  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom,  or  compelled  to  renounce  their  worship;  and  it  waa  not  until  the  end  of  last  cen> 
tury,  when  the  principles  of  toleration  began  to  influence  even  the  Austrian  cabinet,  that 
about  84,000  Pratestanta  resumed  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Amid  the  same  convul* 
•iona,  the  civil  rights  for  which  Bohemia  had  ao  nobly  contended  were  all  wrested  from  her, 
and  she  retains  only  a  semblance  of  national  statea. 
P'^tue  {Jig.  431.),  the  capital,  ia  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  great  |dain  of  Boh»< 
MX  .  mia.    Its  bridge,  its  old  Gothic  cathedral 

.  |i  on  a  hill,  the  vast  and  decaying  palaces  of 

i      j^  i  I  ^^  I         the  ancient  noblea,  the  old  st^Ie  of  archi* 

r  QlB.k_k_u      111      nifmil     a.jui^Br        lecture  in  the  private  mansions,  unite  to 

Sive  it  an  antique  and  characteristic  gran- 
eur.  In  the  cathedral  is  particularly  dis- 
Unwished  the  magnificent  silver  shrine, 
which  has  survived  the  wan  of  centuriea. 
Among  the  vast  forsaken  palaces  may  be 
distinguished  that  of  Wallenstein,  the  fVes* 
coes  of  which  are  still  bright;  and  that  of 
Czemim,  still  more  vast,  but  quite  dilapi 
dated.  Prague  appeared,  on  the  whole,  to 
Mr.  Sherer,  more  picturesque  and  more 
impressive  than  Vienna.  The  population,  in  1817,  amounted  to  70,606,  of  which  6783  were 
Jews ;  but,  by  documents  coUectM  in  1836,  Dr.  Sulzig  estimates  it  at  105,000,  independent 
of  13,000  troops  in  garrison.  Of  those,  537  were  clergy,  883  nobility,  3003  public  func- 
tionaries, and  6606  artisans.  There  is  a  considerable  spirit  of  literature,  and  of  making 
literary  collections,  in  Prague.  It  has  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  university  with  44  pro- 
fessors and  870  students,  and  a  librarr  of  100,000  volumea  There  is  a  national  museum, 
an  academy  of  painting,  fiileen  good  picture-galleries,  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  Thu 
trade  of  the  kingdom  centres  very  much  in  Prague ;  and  three  great  annual  fkirs  are  held 
there.  The  city  is  kept  very  clean,  but  indifferently  lighted,  and  some  of  its  streets  are 
unpaved. 

Bohemia  has  a  number  of  little  towns  of  from  3000  to  5000  inhabitants,  but  no  great 
cities,  except  its  capital.  We  may  mention  Budweis,  Pilsen ;  KAniggratz,  a  strong  place 
on  the  Sileaian  frontier;  Eger,  a  military  position  on  the  side  of  Franconia ;  Tabor,  founded 
by  the  Hussites,  who  gave  it  this  scriptural  name ;  Tdplitz,  celebrated  for  its  bRths.  The 
manufiustures  are  chiefly  carried  on  in  small  towns  and  villages,  and  do  not  accumulate  in 
the  larger  cities. 

Monvia,  in  which  we  shall  include  the  small  part  of  Silesia  which  remains  to  Austria,  is 
a  country  of  less  extent  than  Bohemia,  but  of  nearly  similar  aspect,  and  equally  fertile.  It 
has  also  a  frontier  of  high  mountains ;  being  bounded  on  the  cme  side  fay  those  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  Bohemia,  on  the  other  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  beyond  which  are  Poland 
and  Hungary.  Smaller  chains  penetrate  the  country,  and  render  the  foil  half  of  it  moun- 
tainous ;  but  broad  and  fruitful  valleys  intervene,  and  the  southern  part  consists  of  fine  and 
extensive  plains,  the  soil  of  which  is  peculiarly  rich.  The  March  or  Morava,  rising  in  the 
Sileaian  finontier,  traverses  the  whole  country,  bearing  all  its  tributary  waters  down  to  th» 
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Danube.  Moravia  conUins  3,(170,000  jochs  arable,  700,000  pasture,  00,000  Tineyaida, 
1,1*^,000  in  timber  The  produce  ia,  wheat,  about  8,000,000  buatieU ;  rye,  8,(NIU,(H)0 : 
barlev,  :),(KNMN)0 ;  oats,  16,(NN),000.  The  live  stock,  137.00U  horses,  807,000  oxen,  anrl 
4(K2,(HN)  cows.  Tlie  produce  of  flax  is  also  very  great.  This  ia  a  distinguitihod  roanutao- 
turinff  province.  The  woollen  branch  flouriahes  more  tlian  io  any  oUter  part  of  tlie  empire; 
empluyinff  10,(NN)  looms  and  1U0,(NIU  men,  not  onlv  in  common  clotiis  and  flannelit,  but  in 
kxDwiymornit  and  other  flne  ftbrios.  The  general  staple  of  linen  is  not  less  flourishing; 
vinployuiK  '2(],(NH)  louins,  10,000  weavers,  and  900,000  spinnera.  Cotton  also  gives  employ' 
m(!nt  to  lO.iMM)  peoplo ;  and  the  hosiery  amounta  to  2UO,000  woollen  and  140,0(NI  cottun 
stuckinifs.  Moravia  and  Austrian  Siloaia,  in  1617,  contained  1,788,000  inhabitants;  of 
whom  ImMXN)  were  of  Oerman,  and  14)00,000  of  ScUvonio  raoe,  with  38,000  Jewa  By 
the  census  of  183^  they  had  increased  to  1,908,000. 

The  towns  of  Moravia  are  considerable.  Brunn  and  Olmnti  are  both  strong  fortresses, 
and  barriers  of  the  empire.  The  former,  containing  87,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  gt> 
vemment,  and  has  extensive  manuflustures  of  fine  woollens.  Olmutk  is  a  great  market  for 
Russian  and  Hungarian  cattle.  Iglaii,  an  open  town,  has  considerable  manuftotures,  and  is 
the  greatost  Uiuroughtare  in  Moravia.  Znaym,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Moravian  princes,  ia 
now  chiefly  supported  by  its  great  military  hospital.  Troppau  and  Jkgerndorf,  in  Austrian 
'Silesia,  are  strong  and  pretty  considerable  towns. 

SviaBOT.  8. — Pnuiian  Dominiont. 

The  Oerman  dominions  of  Prussia  are  extensive  and  scattered,  variously  acquired  by 
successive  inheritance  and  conquest  They  consist  of  Brandenburg,  the  original  basis  of 
the  monarchy ;  of  Pomerania  and  Hilesia ;  aiid  of  territoriea  in  Saxony,  in  Westphalia,  and 
on  the  Rhine. 

Brandenburg  forms  a  i^at  mass  of  territorv  in  the  eastern  part  of  tho  north  of  Germany, 
bordering  on  Poland.  It  is  usually  called  the  Mark  of  Brandenourg,  am.  jmprises  the  cities 
of  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Stettin ;  containuig  10,480  square  miles,  and  1,936,006  inhabitants 
in  1837 :  it  is  neither  the  most  fertile  nor  the  most  beautiful  part  of  thia  great  country.  It 
consists  of  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  in  some  places  presenting  a  dead  level,  in  others  blown  into 
hills  of  little  elevation.  The  grain,  though  carefiilly  cultivated,  is  not  suflicient  for  internal 
supply,  but  is  of  excellent  qiuility.  Tohuco  and  flax  are  cultivated  with  success.  The 
breed  of  horses  and  oxen  has  been  improved ;  but  the  pastures  are  not  sufficiently  rich  ibi 
them.  Sheep  are  bred  in  great  numbers  on  the  sand-hills;  and  their  wool,  improved  by  the 
mixture  of  the  merino,  ranks  next  to  that  of  Silesia.  The  woods  cover  a  fourth  part  of  the 
surface,  but  are  chiefly  firs  and  pines,  aflbrduig  excellent  masts,  with  some  good  oak  forests. 
The  manufactures,  few  of  which  originally  belonged  to  the  district,  having  been  patronised 
with  great  zeal  bv  the  f^vernment,  have  considerablv  increased.  That  of  woolien#is  the 
most  extensive ;  the  next  in  importance  nre  linens  and  silk :  porcelain  and  other  ornamental 
fabrics  are  carried  on  at  Berlin.  The  inland  trade  is  very  considerable,  being  favoured  by 
the  great  rivers  which  pass  through  the  province.  The  Elbe,  indeed,  only  touches  its  western 
border ;  but  its  great  tributaries,  the  Elster  and  the  Spree,  cross  all  Brandenburg ;  and  tlie 
Oder  runs  through  it  fVom  the  north.  The  navigation  of  thesf  rivers  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
canals  that  unite  them. 

Berlin  (fig.  438.),  the  capital  of  Brandenburg,  and  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  Europe;  being  the  recent  and  studied  creation  of  an  absolute  monarch,  it 
baa  been  formed  upon  a  regular  plan,  and  on  a  liberal  scale  of  expenditure.    The  Brandon- 
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burg  gate  (Jig.  433.)  is  considered  the  most  simple  and  majestic  portal  in  Europe.  On  the  enta- 
blature stands  a  bronze  figure  of  Victory,  one  of  the  trophies  canied  off  by  the  French,  but  which 
Prussian  victories  have  now  restored  to  its  place.  Thu  matchless  gate  forms  the  entrance  into 
the  Lindon-strasse,  which,  as  a  street,  is  perhaps  also  without  a  rival.  It  is  divided,  by  double 
rows  of  linden  or  lime  trees,  into  fine  alleys,  which  afibrd  delightfUl  walks,  and  along  which  are 
ranged  edifices  of  the  most  majestic  and  classical  character.  Among  these  are  chiefly  remarkedi 
m*  mlace  situated  on  the  Place  de  Gendarmes  (Jg.  434.),  seen  along  a  line  of  lofty  fiiQad*, 
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ornamented  with  porticoes,  stataes,  md  every  variety  of  Bculptaral  decoration ;  the  Italian 
opera-hoQBe,  the  churches,  and  the  theatre,  built  with  the  intention  oi  eclipsing  all  the  other 

productions  of  Prussian  architectural  taste 
1'  iv^u^'  Mr.  Russell,  however,  complains  that  there 
is  something  monotonous  in  the  design, 
which  is  uniformly  that  of  an  Ionic  portico 
on  a  very  simple  front  The  same  fault  he 
imputes  to  the  other  streets  and  squares, 
though  they  are  broad,  spacious,  and  regu- 
lar. The  Spree,  which  divides  Berlin,  has 
only  the  appearance  of  a  broad  ditch,  navi- 
gated by  flat-bottomed  boats.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  is  the  old  town,  a  scene  of  trntfic, 
with  little  pretension  to  beauty.  The  pi))U- 
lation,  which  in  1726  was  only  94,419.  Iiad 
risen  in  1827  to  223,520.  Out  of  <  very, 
hundred,  fifteen  were  military.  Berlin  is  a  busy  city,  carrying  on  various  manufacturo.s  cf 
woollen,  linen,  and  particularly  silk,  with  a  royal  manufactory  of  porcelain,  employing  300 
hands,  and  the  products  of  which  have  been  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  Dresden.  There 
are  numerous  makers  of  surgical  and  mathematical  instruments.  The  trade  of  Berlin  is  also 
extensive,  as  it  communicates  by  the  Spree,  and  its  canals,  both  with  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
An  university  has  lately  been  founded,  which,  in  1829,  contained  1752  students,  and  ranks 
second  to  none  in  Germany.  This  capital  has  also  royal  academies  of  science  and  the  tine 
arts ;  %  splendid  public  library ;  cabinets  of  natural  history ;  a  botanic  garden  containing 
12,000  exotic  plants ;  and  a  fine  picture  gallery. 

The  other  towns  of  Brandenburg  are  not  of  first-rate  importance.  Potsdam,  designed  bv 
Frederick  the  Great  as  a  military  residence,  is  regularly  and  very  handsomely  built,  witli 
30,000  inhabitants ;  yet,  according  to  a  late  writer,  it  suggests  no  other  idea  than  that  of  a 
barrack.  On  every  side  are  seen  stiff  figures  of  recruits  moving  slowly  to  the  marchinj; 
step,  under  smart  and  severe  instructors.  Frederick's  palace  of  Sans  Souci  is  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  those  apartments  which  were  occupied  by  himself.  Franklnrt 
on  the  Oder  cannot  challenge  a  comparison  with  its  namesake  on  Uie  Mayn :  it  is  still  b 
considerable  town  of  15,500  inhabitants,  with  a  strong  bridge  over  the  Oder,  which  is  here 
a  broad  and  spacious  stream.  It  has  some  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  holding 
five  yearly  markets,  much  frequented  by  the  Russians  and  Poles.  Brandenburg,  the  old 
capital,  is  still  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants.  Kustrin  and  Spandau  are  little  fortified  towns, 
the  former  of  great  strength. 

Pomerania  is  a  lon^  line  of  narrow,  sandy  coast,  lying  along  the  Baltic.  The  Oder  here 
enters  that  sea,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  large  and  wining  ht^,  or  bay,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which  are  the  large  islands  of  Usedom  and  Wollin.  it  is  divided  into  the  governments 
of  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  Rcsslin,  containing  a  population  of  869,058.  The  soil  is  in  many 
parts  far  fi'om  productive ;  yet  in  others,  especially  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sweden, 
it  is  made  by  industry  to  yield  harvests  of  grain  more  than  sufiicient  for  the  interior  supply. 
There  are  few  manufiictares ;  but  the  commodities  of  Brandenburg  and  Silesia  are  brought 
down  the  Oder,  and  exported  from  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  other  ports.  Stettin,  the  capital, 
is  not  only  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses,  but  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities 
in  the  monarchy,  containing  a  population  of  25,000,  including  the  military.  In  1B27,  tliere 
entered  and  quitted  its  port  25,024  vessels,  and  nineteen  were  built  there.  Stralsund,  the 
former  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  lies  in  a  wide  flat  territory,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  great  island  of  Rugen,  and  so  enclosed  by  bays  and  lakes  that  it  can  com 
muninate  with  the  continent  only  by  bridges.  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  celebrate<i  furt^ 
teases  in  Europe,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  ntmost  eflbrts  of  Wallenstein ;  but  the  walls  are 
now  suffered  to  go  to  rum,  and  tlie  ramparts  are  used  only  as  a  promenade.    T.he  vessebi 
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which  entered  and  qnitted  its  port  in  1827  were  6824.  Anklam,  Stolpe,  Wollin,  Stargfard^ 
and  Koeel  in,  are  also  ports  and  towns  deserving  of  mention. 

Silesia  is  an  extensive  oblong  tract  between  Bohemia  and  Poland.  It  was  originally  a 
Polish  province;  but  German  settlers  have  now  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it,  aitid  intrtv 
duced  industry  and  prosperity.  From  its  fertility,  and  tiie  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  it  ia 
considered  the  biightast  jewel  in  the  Prussian  crown.  The  Oder,  rising  on  its  southern 
border,  divides  it  into  t^o  nearly  equal  parts,  of  which  the  western  is  mountainous  or  hilly : 
its  population  is  altogether  German,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  mannfkctures ;  while 
the  eastern  consists,  in  a  ^eat  measure,  of  flat  and  sandy  plains,  and  is  partly  occupied  by 
Sclavonic  races.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Riesengebirge  and  the  Sudetes,  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Of  the  Riesengebirge,  the  meet  elevated  summit  is  the 
Schneekoppe,  54(K)  feet  high ;  and  though  not  adorned  by  lakes,  it  exhibits  very  p|icture8<|ue 
scenery,  which  has  gained  it  the  appellation  of  "  German  Switzerland."  Silesia  contain* 
15,600  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Breslau,  Oppeln,  and  Liegnits, 
which,  in  1827,  comprised  a  population  of  2,362,662  persons ;  the  numbieor  of  inhabitants  in 
1817  was  1,992,.^08.  Of  12,400,000  acres,  excluding  tracts  altogether  naked  and  moun' 
tainous,  6,900,000  arc  under  the  plough ;  yet  so  great  is  the  population,  that  it  is  only  in 
fkvourable  years  that  the  produce  of  grain  sufflces  Ktt  the  consumption  of  the  peojde.  Flax 
is  cultivated  in  a  very  great  quantity;  yet  still  not  sufficient  for  the  immense  manufacture 
df  which  it  is  the  material.  Hops,  tobacco,  and  madder  are  also  considerable  productimia. 
The  live  stock  that  is  reared  is  not  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  with  the  exception 
of  sheep,  which,  even  in  1802,  amountP«l  to  2,229,000 ;  and  their  wool  has  been  brought  to 
such  perfection  as  to  be  an  extensive  object  of  OT/port,  in  a  great  measure  superseding  tlie 
Spanish  in  the  market  of  Britain.  Silesia  is,  perhaps,  the  most  mann&cturing  country  in  all 
Germany ;  its  linens,  in  ^^Jt-ticular,  are  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  pliancy,  brilliant 
whiteness,  and  durabilii^  In  1805,  they  employed  85,000  looms,  producing  in  value  about 
12,000,000  rix-dollars ;  but  Bonaparte's  decrees,  and  the  successful  rivalry  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  have  greatly  lowered  the  amount,  which  is  now  only  estimated  at  fVom  7,000,000 
to  9,000,000,  of  which  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  are  exported.  About  half  of  the  inhabit- 
atits  are  employed  in  spinning.  Yam  is  exported ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  Bohemian  cloth 
is  brought  hither  to  be  bleach«l.  The  seat  of  the  manuikcture  is  chiefly  in  the  mountain* 
oua  district,  where  the  numerous  streams  and  the  purity  of  the  water  are  highly  favourable 
to  its  various  processes.  The  woollen  fkbric,  thongh  less  considerable,  employs  .5500  looms, 
and  is  reckoned  to  produce  5,000,000  rix-dollars.  The  mineral  kingdom  is  very  productive, 
the  returns  being  10,000  tons  of  iron,  2677  marks  of  silver,  besides  copper,  lead,  arsenic,  &c. 
The  trade  of  Silesia  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  manufactures,  chiefly  bj  the  ports  of 
Hamburg  and  Stettin,  and  in  the  importation  of  grain  and  cattle  from  Poland  and  Moldavia; 
of  wine  firom  Austria  ;  and  of  India  goods,  silk,  and  cotton,  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

The  towns  of  Silesia  are  close-built,  well  fortified,  not  very  large,  but  in  a  thriving  state. 
Breslau,  the  capital,  however,  in  1827,  contained  87,110  people,  besides  the  military,  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  province,  maintaining  intimate  communications  with 
Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  Dantzic.  It  has  also  a  flourishing  university,  an  extensive  library, 
and  other  valuable  collections,  and  has  given  birth  to  many  learned  men,  particularly  Garve 
and  Wolf.  Schweidnitz  was  considered  of  immense  strength,  and  was  made  by  Frederick 
his  chief  place  of  aiLTOs  during  the  seven  years*  war;  but  when  Napoleon  obtained  possession 
of  it  in  1807,  he  demolished  the  fortifications,  which  have  never  been  restored.  Glatz,  in  a 
beautifiil  mountain  valley,  has  two  castles,  both  reckoned  masterpieces  of  modem  fortifica> 
tion.  Liegnitz  is  less  remarkable  for  its  own  strength  than  for  the  signal  victory  there 
gained  by  Frederick  over  the  Austrian  army  in  1760.  Hirschberg,  situated  amid  the  most 
romantic  scenes  of  mountain  Silesia,  is  crowded  in  summer  with  admiring  visitants.  The 
other  fortress  towns  of  importance  are  Gross  Glogau,  on  the  Oder,  and  Neisse,  on  the  river 
of  that  name,  in  a  marshy  country,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  wet  ditch.  Brieg  and  Gdrlitz 
are  considerable  open  towns. 

Prussian  Saxony  fonns  a  large  extent  cf  straggling  territory,  consisting  of  portions 
severed  at  various  times  and  in  various  ways  from  all  the  neighbouring  states,  great  and 
small,  sometimes  having  fragments  enclosed  within  them,  and  sometimes  enclosing  within 
itself  fragments  of  them.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  viewed  as  nearly  a  square  territory, 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between  Royal  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Hanover.  It 
is  divided  into  the  governments  of  Magdeburg,  Mersehurg,  and  Erfurt,  containing  1,306,240 
inhabitants.  It  belongs  generally  to  the  vast,  wide,  flat  plain  of  northern  Germany,  though 
on  its  western  side  it  borders  on  the  Hartz  and  the  forest  of  Thuringia.  There  are  con- 
siderable sandy  and  marshy. tracts,  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  abundantly  productive  of  graii\ 
which  is  Cuitivateu  with  particular  skill  and  diligence.  Flax  and  tobacco,  with  rape  and 
linseed,  are  also  in  great  plenty.  Horses  and  horned  cattle  are  kept  up  merely  tor  the 
purposes  of  cultivation,  but  sheep  are  in  number  about  1,000,000,  and  the  Saxon  wool  ranks 
with  the  very  best  in  Europe.  The  mineral  wealth  is  considerable,  especially  salt,  of  which 
a  great  vem  traverses  nenr'y  the  '.vhole  of  this  territorv.    The  common  manufactures  til 
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linen  and  wodim  are  fenerally  difiuied,  without  beiiw  cai-f ied  to  any  remarkable  extenU 
Tho  Elbe,  which  divides  the  province  into  two  parts,  arourda  the  opportunity  of  a  very  activo 
trade.  The  territory  ia  rated  at  10,076  square  miled.  The  iubabitaixts  are  ahnoiit  entirely 
German  and  Proteatanta,  tUa  having  been  at  an  early  period  the  grand  seat  of  Luther'a 
reformation. 

The  towns  are  not  generally  very  large,  but  numerous,  ancient,  well  fortified,  and  cele* 
brated  in  the  history  of  German  warfare.  Magdeburg,  which  may  rank  aa  the  capital,  ha« 
always  been  considered  one  of -the  strongest  places  in  Europe;  and,  for  its  noble  defence 
against  Charles  V.  and  Tilly,  was  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Ita 
works  are  of  immense  extent,  boundM  on  must  of  ita  circuit  by  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  rest  by 
a  ditch,  not  wet,  but  very  broad,,  and  carefully  undermined.  The  horrible  sacking  of  Magde* 
burg  by  the  imperialists,  in  1631,  is  still  vividly  remembered  there,  with  execrations  on  the 
memory  of  Count  Tilly,  by  whom  it  was  sanctioned.  It  is  a  fine  old  city ;  the  houses  large 
and  massive :  it  has  a  spacious  market-pUce,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  Otbo  the  Great,  and 
an  irre^lar  but  very  broad  principal  street  Once  a  powerfiil  free  city,  it  now  contains 
32,000  mhabitants,  a  number  of  manufkctures,  and  enjoys  a  ccmsiderable  trade  up  and  down 
the  Elbe.  Erfurt,  finrmerly  one  of  the  principal  citim,  and  a  central  mart,  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  haa  now  completely  yielded  the  palm  to  Leipzig;  and,  instead  of  60,000,  contains 
only  about  18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  still  a  strong  fortress,  finrming  the  key  between  Saxony 
and  Franconia.  Wittenberg,  formerly  a  distinguished  Saz(m  capital,  where  the  standard  of 
the  Reformation  was  first  reared,  is  now  only  a  small  but  strong  town.  Halle  is  a  large 
city  of  21,500  inhabitants,  with  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  crowded  universities  of 
Germany,  and  enriched  by  extensive  salt-works  in  its  neighbourhood.  Halberstadt  is  also  a 
large  open  old  town,  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Quedlinburg  was  once  distinguished  for  the 
imbounded  wealth  of  its  nunnery,  the  abbess  of  which  had  me  principal  seat  and  vote  on  the 
bench  of  prelates;  but  since  1696  its  wealth  and  privileges  have  been  vastly  curtailed. 
Muhlhausen,  MerseburjOf,  Weissenfels,  Naumburg,  Torgau,  Stendahl,  Salzwedel,  are  also 
considerable  towns,  of  m>m  4000  to  8000  inhabitants.  Lutzen  is  only  a  village ;  but  its  8>te 
is  distinguished  by  the  victory  and  fitll  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  Protestant  hero. 

Prussian  Westphalia  is  also  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  small  detached  parts ;  but,  %y 
cessions  and  arrondissemens  it  has  been  formed  into  a  pretty  compact  territory,  situated 
between  Hanover  and  Holland,  and  extending  from  the  Weser  nearly  to  the  Rhine.  It 
extends  to  8272  square  miles,  and  its  three  governments  of  Munster,  Minden,  and  Arens* 
berg  contained,  in  1'827,  a  population  of  1,207,712.  The  Lippe  divides  it  into  two  parts ; 
the  northern  belongs  to  the  great  plain,  which  is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  affords  some  good 
corn-land ;  the  southern  is  covered  with  ranges  of  little  rocky  hills  branching  from  the 
Hartz,  which  render  the  soil  often  unfit  for  the  plough,  but  it  is  always  covered  >  ''a  fine 
wood.  The  staple  to  which  Westphalia  owes  its  celebrity  consists  in  its  hogs,  which  surpass 
those  of  all  the  other  provinces,  producing  the  hams  so  much  famed  throughout  Europe.  The 
valuable  minerals  of  iron,  coal,  and  salt  are  also  very  abundant.  There  are  extensive  manu- 
factures  of  coarse  linen,  and  a  few  which  produce  that  of  finer  quality.  Upwards  of  20,000 
looms  were  at  work  in  1816.  The  trade  of  the  province  consists  in  sending  these  produc- 
tions down  the  rivers  to  Bremen  and  Holland ;  but  Prussian  Westphalia  at  no  point  reaches 
the  sea,  or  even  extends  to  the  Rhine. 

The  chief  towns  of  Prussian  Westphalia  are  the  capitals  of  its  three  districts,  Munster, 
Minden,  and  Arensberg.  Munster,  once  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  bishop,  and  too  well  known 
from  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Anabaptists  during  their  temporary  possession  of  it,  is 
■till  a  flourishing  place,  which  lietween  1802  and  1817  increased  its  population  from  12,797 
to  18,218.  The  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648,  forms  one  of  the  great  eras  of  European  history. 
Minden,  celebrated  for  the  signal  victory  achieved  by  ,the  British  arms  in  1759,  lies  on  the 
Weser,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  A  beautiful  landscape  is  here  formed  by  the 
river,  its  numerous  little  tributaries,  and  a  range  of  wooded  mountains,  between  which  the 
Weser  opens  the  missage  called  Porta  Westphalica.  Arensberg,  once  the  seat  of  a  count 
<^  that  name,  and  Paderbom,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  were  distinguished  places  in  the  middit- 
ages,  but  have  greatly  declined.  Bielefeld  is  the  centre  of  Westphalian  manufacture, 
especially  that  of  damask,  and  of  other  fino  linen.  In  1811  there  were  exposed  in  ita 
market  upwards  of  2,000,000  ells.  In  the  surrounding  meadows  seventeen  bleachfields 
employ  450  labourers.  There  is  also  a  surprising  number  of  little  towns,  of  from  2000  tn 
6000  people :  Rucklinghausen,  Koefeld,  Steinfiirt,  Herfordcn,  Brakel,  Wasburg,  Lippstadt 
Soet,  Hamm,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  Iserlon,  Altona,  and  Siegen. 

The  Rhenish  territories  of  Prussia  formerly  consisted  of  two  provinces ;  one  bearing  the 
compound  appellation  of  Julich-Cleve-Berg,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which 
have  recently  been  incorporated  into  one  province,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Rhine.  Its  popula- 
ucn  uiiiuuiiiB  uj  «,iuo,iuo. 

Julich-Cleve-Bcrg  consists  of  tho  three  grand  duchies  of  those  names,  incorporated  with 
the  city,  and  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Cologne,  the  Prussian  part  of  Guolderland,  the  abbacies 
of  Essen  and  Werden,  and  a  few  other  small  places.    It  occupies  almost  ninety  miles  of  the 
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oour  %  '  le  Rhine,  extending  on  both  sides  of  that  river.  Of  all  the  Prussian  territories 
it  ia  t  -iotlt  ikvoured  by  nature.  On  the  eastern  bank  extends  a  craitinuous  range  ot 
rooun*; .  3.  including  the  remarkable  group  called  the  Siebengebu^,  or  Seven  Hills ;  not, 
indeed,  exceeding  the  height  of  2000  feet,  but  naked  and  rugged.  The  opposite  bank  is, 
indeed,  level,  but  consists  almost  entirely  of  sandy  plains  and  wide  morasses :  the  country, 
therefore,  does  not  produce  com  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  nor  an^  thing  in  abundance 
except  flax.  Under  these  natural  disadvantages,  however,  the  inhabitants  exert  a  manu- 
facturing industry  beycmd  what  is  (bund  in  any  other  part  of  Pnuisia  or  even  of  Germany. 
The  grand  duchy  of  Berg  has  been  called  England  in  miniature,  such  is  the  variety  of  fabrics 
carried  on  there.  Cloth,  metals,  and  tobacco  are  worked  up  in  almost  every  shape,  and  are 
exported  to  the  value  of  3,000,000  rix-doUars.  The  consequence  is,  that  this  district,  so  little 
fevoured  ^  nature,  is  the  most  populous,  in  relation  to  its  extent,  of  any  that  belongs  to 
Prussia.  The  area  is  only  3476  square  miles;  while  the  inhabitants,  according  to  Hoffman's 
table,  amounted,  in  1817,  to  085,MO.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  along  the  Rhine 
and  its  navigable  tributaries,  the  Ruhr  and  the  Lippe ;  the  Meuse  also  runs  along  its  western 
border.  The  hiUs,  particularly  the  Siebengebirge,  present  many  peculiarly  bold  and  picto- 
reaque  sites,  as  they  rear  their  heads  above  the  river,  crowned  with  ancient  castles. 
Some  fine  cities  adorn  the  territory.    Cologne  {fig.  425.)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 

Germany,  and  till  1797,  was  an 
425   .  imperial  city,  and  the  seat  of  a 

biuiop,  who  was  once  an  elector. 
It  still  contains  above  50,000  in- 
habitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
^at  trade,  being  the  chief  me- 
dium of  intercourse  between  Ger- 
many and  Holland.  There  is  a 
great  exchange  of  wine  and  other 
productions  brought  down  tiie 
CoiogH  Rhine  for  colonial  and  manuikc- 

tured  goods.  In  1814, 3039  ves- 
sels  entered  its  port.  The  silk  manuftu;ture  employs  494  looms,  producing  in  viilue  about 
800,000  rix-dollars.  The  liquor  called  Cologne  water  is  celebrated,  and  is  sent  out  to  the 
annual  amount  of  80,000  or  90,000  flasks.  Dusseldorf  (fig-  426.),  long  an  electoral  resi- 
dence, is  one  of  the  prettiest  cities  in 
Germany,  though  its  walls  serve  only  for 
a  promenade,  and  its  splendid  collection 
of  pictures  has  been  conveyed  to  Munich. 
Its  spacious  squares,  its  handsome  houses, 
arranged  in  regular  streets,  and  the  fine 
gardens  which  surround  the  city,  consti- 
tute its  attractions.  It  has  also  a  good 
deal  of  trade ;  and  though  the  peculation 
between  the  years  17^  and  1804  had 
fallen  from  12,102  to  11,844,  it  has  agam  risen  as  high  Ab  18,000.  Cleves,  a  much  smaller 
town,  is  situated  two  miles  ftom  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  canal.  The 
late  palaee  of  the  grand  duke  is  still  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens  which  are  open  to  the 
public.  Bonn,  a  well-built  imperial  city,  of  10,000  inhabitants,  has  a  strong  castle,  now  in 
a  great  measure  neglected.  Elberfeld  and  Krefeld  are  large  and  flourishing  places ;  its 
chief  seats  of  manu&cture,  Rees,  Solingen,  Muhlheim,  Reuss,  Lennep,are  also  deserving  of 
mention. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  occupies  a  considerably  greater  extent  of  the  course  of 
the  river  higher  up  than  that  lost  described.  The  principal  part  of  it  belonged  formerly  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Treves,  which,  with  various  little  states  and  cities,  has  now  merged  into 
the  Prussian  dominion.  The  Rhine  flows  through  the  middle  of  this  tract,  receiving  on  one 
side  the  Moselle,  and  on  the  other  the  Lahn  ana  the  Lieg.  The  province  is  almost  wholly 
mountainous,  the  principal  chains  in  the  west  being  the  Hundsruck,  a  rocky,  calcareous 
group,  widely  extended,  but  not  more  than  1500  feet  nigh,  and  from  whose  sides  vast  woods 
overhang  the  Moselle.  The  tract  of  Ardennes  also  touches  the  extreme  frontier ;  and  on  the 
east,  the  principal  chains  belong  to  the  Wasgau.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  generally 
planted  with  vines,  and  present  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing  sites  that  are  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  Germany.  The  soil  and  the  climate  are  very  various ;  but  though  many  tracts  are 
doomed  to  inevitable  sterility,  a  very  great  part  is  under  careful  cultivation.  Rye  and  oats 
are  the  chief  grains ;  but  the  most  characteristic  objects  are  the  wines  of  the  Rhine,  particu- 
larly those  of  Hockheim  (denominated  Old  Hock),  and  those  of  the  Moselle  and  Ahr ;  they 
•re  celebrated  over  Europe,  and  from  26,000  to  26,000  acres  are  occupied  in  producing  them. 
As  a  manufacturing  district,  the  present  by  no  means  rivals  that  above  described ;  yet  Uiero 
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ia  ia  Aaehen, «  ▼ofT  exteauive  fiibrio  of  dotha,  mne  of  vAaok  ne  ekported.  ThctM  oloUu). 
with  wine  and  wood,  fonn  the  basit  of  a  considerable  trade,  independent  of  the  paanjife  of 
yeaselB  up  and  down  the  Rhine.  The  area  ia  8838  miles;  the  populatioD  in  1817  waa 
872,724. 

Coblentx  is  eitnated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Moeelle.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
eity,  once  the  frequent  residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  Carlovin^fian  dynasty,  and  after* 
wards  of  the  princes  of  Trdves.  It  contains,  therefore,  many  fine  old  edifices,  both  ptiblio 
md  private.  Duruig  the  French  revolution  it  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  exiled 
oourt,  and  the  asylum  of  the  emigrant  nobility.  The  situation  ia  delightful,  and  it  is  a  con- 
siderable depAt  for  the  Rhenish  and  Moeelle  wines  brought  down  for  embarkation.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  ia  Ehrenbreitstein  (Jig.  4S17.),  a  small  town,  on  a  rock  above  which 
stood  one  of  the  atrongest  fbrtreasea  in  Europe :  it  waa  demolished  in  1801.   '  <  -    ^ 
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Of  the  other  towns,  Trdves  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  either  in  France  or 
Germany,  being  noticed  by  the  Romans  under  the  appellation  Trevirorum  Civitas.  The 
inhabitants  have  even  a  boastftil  proverb  that  "  before  Etome  was,  Treveri  stood."  It  was  a 
great  city  in  the  middle  ages,  and  contains  many  superb  churches  and  convents  as  monu- 
ments of  its  former  grandeur ;  but  many  of  them  are  now  empty,  and  goin^  to  ruin.  The 
place  has  still  12,750  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  France,  and  m  the  wine  and 
wood  of  the  Moselle.  Aachen,  better  known  as  Aix  la  Chapelle,  is  the  largest  town  of  the 
territory,  containing  a  population  of  32,000,  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturea  These  con- 
sist chiefly  in  kerseymere  and  other  fine  woollens,  which  occupy  1358  looms,  and  produce  a 
value  of  400,0002.  The  city  is  also  very  ancient,  having  been  a  residence  of  the  emperors, 
and  the  place  of  their  coronation.  Being  built,  however,  on  an  irregular  spot  of  ground,  its 
streets  are  extremely  uneven,  narrow,  and  dir^.  Kreuzenach  and  Saarbruck  are  also  con- 
siderable towns,  and  Saar-Louis  is  a  strong  fortress.  St  Goar  and  Bacharach  are  oidy  vil- 
lages ;  but  a  great  quantity  of  the  finest  Rhenish  wine  is  brought  down  to  them.  Neuf- 
chfttel  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Switzerland,     i  ,     , ,     , ,     .   .' ,  >  .  > 
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I.  Baottria. 


Bavaria,  next  to  Austria  and  Pnusia,  is  the  most  powerfbl  of  all  the  German  states.  At 
various  periods  the  princes  of  Bavaria  have  been  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  their 
house  even  attempted  a  rivalry  with  that  of  Austria ;  but  the  disasters  of  the  war  of  the 
succession,  during  which  Bavaria  followed  the  adverse  fortunes  of  France,  sunk  it  into  a 
rank  decidedly  secondary.  It  obtained,  however,  a  great  increase  in  1777,  on  the  accession 
of  Charles-Theodore,  who  brought  into  it  a  great  part  of  the  upper  palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  obtained  a  much  more  remarkable  enlargement 
from  Napoleon ;  who  hoped  to  attach  his  vassals  by  aggrandising  them,  and  was  finally  the 
dupe  of  that  policy.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  received  from  Austria  the  Tyrol,  Saltzburg, 
and  part  cf  Upper  Austria ;  from  Prussia,  Anspach  and  Bayreuth.  At  the  downffall  of  Na- 
poleon, Bavaria  was  oblige<l  to  restore  all  that  had  been  taken  from  Austria ;  but  she  was 
mdemnified  by  the  territory  of  the  free  imperial  cities,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Wurtzburg, 
and  others,  once  great  and  powerfiil,  whose  burghers  were  princes,  and  whose  almost  im- 
pregnable walls  enabled  them  to  de^  the  greatest  monarchs,  but  who  had  sunk  under  the 
recent  political  shocks.  The  new  acquisitions  in  Swabia  and  Franconia  form  a  tolerably 
connected  state  with  Bavaria ;  but  the  R,her.ish  territory  is  a  portion  entirely  severed  froth 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy.  Bavaria  has  a  mountainous  character,  produced  chiefly  by  brenchea 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain  ranges.    The  Noric  Alpe,  in  the  south,  are  the  moat  form^ 
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^Me,  aad  several  <^  their  pimacles  rise  to  the  height  of  9000  feet  On  the  northern  side, 
it  borders  on  the  Rhenisii  chain  of  the  Wasgau,  on  the  Thurinvian  and  Bohemian  tbrests. 
The  tipesaart,  the  Steigerwald,  and  the  richtelgebhrge,  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Franco- 
nia  along  the  Mayn.  Between  those  mountains  there  are  not  only  broad  valleys,  but  even 
extended  plains,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  though  a  considerable  part  of 
these  are  covered  by  morasses,  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  not  yielding  even  tuif.  The 

Ctest  rivers  of  Germany  water  Bavaria :  the  Danube  intersects  the  chief  portion  of  it; 
iconia  is  traversed  by  the  Mayn,  and  the  Rhenish  tenitory  by  the  Rhine.  The  Danube 
receives  from  the  Tyrol  important  tributaries,  the  Lech,  the  Iller,  and  the  Iser.  After  every 
deduction,  Bavaria  is  a  very  fruitful  region ;  but  culture  is  in  an  extremely  unproeperous 
state.  The  cultivators  are  superstitious,  and  wedded  to  old  habits ;  and  they  are  so  bound 
down  by  servitudes,  corvees,  and  restrictions  originating  in  the  feudal  system,  as  to  discou- 
rage all  their  effi>rts.  The  legislature,  however,  nas  been  very  anxiously  seeking  to  diminish 
these  burthens,  by  commuting  them  for  a  regular  rent  or  price.  There  are  many  fine  com- 
lands,  and  the  wheat  of  the  Danube  is  very  good  ;  but  the  produce  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
sufficient  for  the  nipply  of  the  inhabitants.  Cattle  are  extensively  reared,  and  their  number 
is  said  to  exceed  1,000,000 :  but  the  breed  is  little  attended  to ;  and,  in  case  rf  sickness,  the 
husbandmen,  instead  of  applying  remedies,  lead  them  in  pilgrimage  to  some  favourite  shrme. 
In  1821,  there  were  90,000  of  these  cattle  pilgrimagea  Horses  and  sheep  are  fewer  in 
number,  and  of  still  worse  breed ;  but  the  hog,  yielding  a  favourite  dish,  is  reared  with  very 
anxious  care :  in  1704,  there  were  400,000  hogs  in  the  kingdom.  A  good  wine  is  poduced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  to  the  extent  of  600,000  or  700,000  euners,  of  which  part  is 
taken  ofi*  by  Saxony.  Timber  is  a  national  staple,  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  being 
covered  with  natural  forests ;  oak  and  beech  on  the  plains,  pine  and  fir  on  the  mountains. 
The  Bavarian  minerals  are  salt  and  iron.  The  salt  mines  of  Ruchenhall,  Traunstein,  and 
Rosenheim,  produce  40,000  tons ;  those  of  Berchtoldsgaden,  154200  tons.  The  iron  mines 
yield  32,000  tons.  There  is  also  a  considerable  sup^y  of  coal  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
Majm.  The  manufactures,  which  are  slender  and  coarse,  are'  established  almost  exclusively 
in  the  newly  acquired  free  cities.  Even  linen,  the  German  staple,  is  in  its  infancy ;  but 
there  are  quantities  of  coarse  woollens  and  of  cotton  goods,  almost  su£5cient  for  internal 
supply.  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  leather,  of  very  coarse  paper,  and  of  fine  works  in 
gold  and  silver:  these  last  chiefly  at  Augsburg ;  also  a  good  deal  of  glass.  Bavarian  brandy 
and  beer  are  reckoned  excellent.  The  limitM  commerce  of  Bavaria  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  the  Danube  on  one  side,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  other.  It  exports  salt,  iron,  wood,  cattle, 
leather,  paper,  glass,  and  wine ;  receiving  in  return,  colonial  produce  and  fine  manufactures 
ef  every  kmd. 

In  regard  to  its  political  and  civil  state,  Bavaria,  since  1818,  has  been  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  It  is  represented  by  an  assembly  divided  into  two  chambers;  the  lower  contains 
a  representative  for  every  7000  families.  The  king  is  obliged  to  assemble  them  only  once 
in  three  years.  The  regular  army  consists  of  36,500  infontry,  6400  cavalry,  and  3350  artil- 
lery. It  is  raised  by  a  conscription,  including  all  between  nineteen  and  thirty.  There  is 
also  a  strong  reserve  and  landwehr.  The  population  of  Bavaria  has  not  been  ascertained 
by  any  recent  enumeration ;  but  from  ofiicial  data,  it  appears  to  have  been,  in  1826, 4,037,017. 
The  numbers  were.  Catholics,  2,880,383;  Protestants,  1,004,633;  Jews,  57,000.  Bavaria, 
at  least  the  origmal  territory,  has  not  ranked  among  the  enlightened  countries  of  Germany ; 
yet  great  eflbrts  are  now  made  to  extend  and  improve  the  means  of  education,  especially  for 
the  lower  classes.  There  are  three  universities  and  nine  lyceums,  but  mostly  in  the  free 
cities  and  other  acquired  territories.  The  collections,  however,  made  by  enlightened  princes 
are  munificent,  and  on  a  greater  scale,  compared  with  its  resources,  than  those  of  almost  any 
other  state.  The  library  of  400,000  volumes,  contains  many  valuable  manuscripts  and  early 
printed  works;  the  picture  gallery,  chiefly  removed  from  Dusseldorf,  is  also  most  splendid; 
and  there  are  several  of  both,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the  other  cities. 

In  regard  to  local  details,  the  princes  of  Bavaria  appear  to  have  studied  to  obliterate  the 
former  political  distinctions,  and  have  distributed  the  state  into  eight  circles,  founded  upon 
its  grand  natural  feature,  the  rivers.  A  statistical  view  of  these  circles  has  already  been 
given. 

Munich,  the  capital,  lies  in  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  Iser ;  and  though  it  cannot  beast 
any  thing  which  suggests  ideas  of  grandeur,  either  ai^cient  or  modem,  it  is  handsome,  and 
full  of  well-built  modern  houses,  and  public  edifices ;  the  streets  are  broad  and  well  mved. 
Hassel  ranks  it  among  the  handsomest  cities  in  Germany.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
hownver,  though  of  vast  extent,  and  with  towers  350  feet  high,  is  declared  by  Mr.  Dibdin  to 
be  frightful  in  the  extreme,  built  of  red  brick,  without  ornament,  design,  or  expression,  and 


not  of  earlier  date  than  the  fifleenth  century.     The  eh 


;ublic  library  is  deposited,  is  more  elegant,  and  its  interior  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
'he  palace  has  also  been  considered  a  good  specimen  of  modem  aichitecture.    The  citji 
with  its  suburbs,  comprises  a  population  of  about  80,000  soula. 
Vol.  II.  10 
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There  ue  other  ancient,  venerable,  and  important  cities  in  Bavaria.  Ausaborgr  (Jig.  43B.X 
4<2g  ^^_  three  centariee  ago,  oatanone  ul  the  othei  a, 

being  the  chief  seat  both  of  merchant!  and 
noblea  A  thoasand  flaga  then  floated  <h>m 
the  caatellated  manaiona  and  along  the  al> 
moat  impregnable  ramparta.  Augaburgwaa 
once  the  chief  aeat  of  painting  in  Germany, 
the  birthplace  of  Hana  Holbein  and  other 
eminent  artists,  as  is  still  attested  by  the 
exterior  walls,  covered  with  landscapes 
and  groups  of  figures,  executed  in  brilliant 
colours,  thouffh  somewhat  Gothic  in  design. 
The  streets,  like  those  of  other  old  cities, 
are  narrow  and  crowded,  and  the  hand- 
somest are  in  the  suburbs,  beyond  the  now-decaying  walls.  The  town-house,  however,  is 
the  finest  in  Europe.  There  is  still  an  extensive  and  curious  library,  aod  a  picture-gallery 
of  some  value,  though  man^  of  its  best  specimens  have  been  transported  to  Munich.  Augs- 
burg is  still  distingniished  for  its  calico-printing,  which,  in  1806, employed  6038  persons;  for 
its  gold  and  silver  lace ;  for  its  mathematical  instruments ;  and  for  its  trade,  which  employs 
2000  houses,  and  amounts  to  about  2,000,000/.  sterling.  It  has  82,000  inhabitants.  Nurem- 
berg, once  the  boast  of  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  the  grand  seat  of  its  arts,  both  usefiil 
and  ornamental,  is  now  annexed  to  Bavaria ;  a  change  indignantly  felt  by  its  ancient  and 
opulent  burghers.  Its  churches  and  public  buildings  are  still  esteemed  fine  specimens  of  its 
ancient  art :  they  are  adorned  with  rich  early  paintings  on  glass,  and  select  wcvks  by  Albert 
xhiret,  a  native  of  the  town,  and  others  by  Sachsens,  Behaim,  and  Pirckhoymer.  Nurem- 
berg is  above  all  fiuned  for  its  inventions :  those  of  the  watch,  the  making  of  brass,  copper- 
plate engraving,  the  pedal,  the  musket,  the  trumpet,  the  clarionet,  are  all  claimed  for  one  or 
other  of  its  citizens.  The  streets  are  broad,  with  many  fine  old  houses,  but  not  regularly 
built  The  town-house,  and  several  of  the  churches,  are  distinguished,  the  latter  especially, 
for  ^eir  paintings  in  glass.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  reduced  finm  00,000  to 
40,000.  Bamberg  is  also  a  very  handsome  and  ancient  free  cit^,  with  a  castle,  once  dis- 
tinguidied  by  its  strength,  and  flourishing  university.  Wurtzburg  is  a  cit^  of  similar  charac- 
ter, celebrated  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  possessing  an  university,  the  medical  school  of  which 

is  distinguished  all  over  Germany.  Schweinfurt  was 
likewise  distinguished,  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  as 
a  grand  milita^  position,  l^gensburg,  which  we  call 
Ratisbon,  was  a  Roman  city,  and  in  modem  times, 
venerated  as  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet ;  the  house 
used  for  which  purpose  still  remains,  but  bears  few 
marks  of  that  dignified  destination.  Its  chief  orna- 
ment is  the  cathedral,  which  forms  an  ancient  and  noble 
Gothic  structure  {fig.  429.).  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  winding,  but  clean,  consisting  of  high  well-built 
houses.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  five  days'  battle 
in  1800,  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French.  It 
still  flourishes  bv  a  very  extensive  trade  on  the  Danube, 
being  the  chief  intermediate  port  between  Ulm  and 
'  Vienna.  Landshut  is  a  neat  small  town,  with  an  ex- 
tensive and  very  curious  library.  Nordlingien,  only  a 
moderate  town,  is  celebrated  in  military  history  for 
several  remarlnble  battles.  Anspach  and  Bayreuth, 
once  the  seat  of  little  courts,  still  hold  a  place  as  the 
capitals  of  circles.  Passau  is  distinguished  for  its  antiquity,  its  romantic  site,  and  the  treaty 
signed  there,  in  1532,  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

2.  Wirtemberg. 
Wirtemberg  does  not  follow  Bavaria  in  the  order  of  magnitude ;  but  we  shall  here  lotice 
it  as  completin^r  the  principal  southern  states.  Wirtemberg  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the 
circle  of  Swabia;  having  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and  Baden  on  the  west  It  is  entirely  tra- 
versed, from  south  to  north,  by  the  Neckar,  which,  rising  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  flowing 
due  north,  falls  into  the^hine  at  Mannheim ;  and  by  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  rising  from 
nearly  the  same  source,  directs  its  course  north-east,  till  it  passes  Ulm  and  enters  Bavaria. 
The  mountains  nowhere  rise  to  an  alpine  height :  on  the  western  borderis  the  Black  Forest ; 
but  none  of  its  branches  within  Wirtemberg  reach  above  the  height  of  3000  tfeet  There  ia 
no  pert  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  name  of  plain  can  apply ;  but  there  are  very  broad  and 
productive  valleys ;  rendering  Wirtemberg,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries 
m  Germany.    It  is  reckonedi  to  contain  1,840,392  acres  of  arable  land,  620,477  pasture^ 
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70,290  of  vineyarl,  and  1,786,406  woodland.  Tlie  produce  of  gram  of  every  kind,  indudinig^ 
maize,  is  computed  at  6,000,000  bushels ;  of  wine,  160,000  eimers :  apples,  pears,  potatoes, 
and  garden  stufft  are  plentiful  and  excellent  The  rearing  of  cattle,  with  that  of  sheep, 
holds  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  agriculture  of  Wirtemberg,  and  has  lately  been  mucn 
improved  both  by  new  breeds  and  by  artificial  grasses  and  sUdl-feedinj^  In  horses,  hogs, 
and  bees,  this  country  is  below  the  general  level  of  Germany.  Geese^are  reared  in  sur- 
pritiinff  numbers,  and  are  sent  even  to  Vienna  and  Italy.  The  extensive  forests  are  valuable 
not  only  by  their  timber,  but  for  producing  cherries  and  several  kinds  of  berries,  which  are  a 
considerable  resource  to  the  poor  as  fi)M,  and  from  which  spirituous  liquors  are  extracted. 
The  mines  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  to  the  extent  of  8000  tons,  and  of  &ome  salt  The  numn- 
iactures  are  limited :  they  consist  chiefly  of  linen  or  woollen,  carried  on  by  the  rural  popu 
lation  for  home  use.  There  are,  however,  104,000  incorporated  tradesmen.  The  commerce 
is  brisks  The  export  consists  in  a  large  quantity  of  cattle,  some  grain  and  timber,  some 
coarse  woollen  and  linen  stufls,  and  manufkctured  tobacco.  The  returns  are  in  colonial 
goods,  cotton,  silk,  and  other  manu&ctures.  The  government  is  now  the  most  decidedly 
constitutional  of  any  in  Germany ;  the  nation  being  represented  by  states,  which  assemble 
every  two  years,  are  freely  elected,  and  enjoy  all  the  attributes  proper  to  such  instituticms. 
The  king  of  Wirtemberg  has  always  been  the  most  intractable  in  regard  to  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  Austria  and  the  Diet  In  no  country  is  there  a  more  general  diflusion  of  know- 
ledge. It  has  one  flourishing  university ;  and  its  schools  and  seminaries  of  other  descrip> 
tions  are  said,  by  Hassel,  to  be  more  numerous  th&n  in  any  other  country  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

Wirtemberg  is  divided  into  four  circles,  marked  by  natural  featurea  1.  Circle  of  the 
Neckar,  comprising  the  course  of  that  river,  the  finest  part  of  Wirtemberg.  2.  Circle  of  the 
Black  Forest,  being  the  territory  covered  by  that  range  of  mountains.  8.  Circle  of  the 
Danube.  4.  Circle  of  the  Jaxt,  deriving  its  name  firom  a  small  river  of  that  name,  and 
occupying  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Stuttgart,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain,  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
•ea,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains.  It  is  described  as  large  and  dull ;  but  the 
streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  especially  the  principal  one,  called  the  Kdnigstrasse.  In 
its  nine  squares  and  eighty-seven  streets  there  are  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  and  the 
new  royal  palace  is  elegant;  but  there  are  no  monuments  of  antiquity,  no  objects  calling  up 
any  grand  historical  recollections.  There  is,  however,  a  library  of  200,000#olumes,  includ- 
ing 12,000  bibles,  and  a  celebrated  gjrmnasium,  attended  by  645  scholars.  The  manufactures 
ami  trade  are  of  little  consequence.    Population  32,000. 

Among  the  other  cities,  Ulm,  in  the  circle  of  the  Dantihes^niay  take  the  lead.  This  race 
great  imperial  city  is  happily  situated  in  an  exceedingly  rich  a^^.d  beautiful  plain,  at  the  point 
where  the  Danube,  swelled  by  the  Uler  and  the  Blau,  becomea  a  great  navigable  stream.  It 
retains,  however,  but  a  shadow  of  its  once  extensive  indusuy,  chiefly  in  linen  manufactures, 
which  now  employ  only  300  persons.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  old  German  style,  with 
high  gabhs ;  the  streets  are  irregular,  but  well  paved.  The  chief  ornament  of  Ulm  is  the 
cathedral  (^g.  430.),  one  of  the  grandest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe.    It  is  described 

by  Mr.  Dibdin  as  "English-looking;"  brood,  bold, 
and  lofty,  in  a  massive  and  imposing  style  of  archi- 
tecture. It  is  416  feet  lon^f,  160  broad,  and  the 
tower  837  feet  high.  The  mterior  is  very  noble, 
and  adorned  with  many  pictures  of  the  old  German 
masters.  JJ\m  derives  a  dark  celebrity  from  the 
overthrow  and  surrender  of  the  Austrian  army, 
under  Mack,  in  1805.  There  are  still  remains  of 
the  strong  walls  by  which  it  was  once  defenc^ed. 
Halle  is  another  free  city  of  Swabia.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  its  town-house  and  the  cathedral  m 
St  Michael  are  greatly  admired.  There  are  verv 
extensive  salt-works,  yielding  5000  tons  of  rock 
salt ;  also  a  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wood.  Heil- 
bronn  is  a  strong  little  town,  situated  on  the  Neckar, 
in  a  fine  wine  country,  and  carrying  on  some 
branches  of  industry.  Ludwigsburg,  pleasantly 
Ulm  Caihadmi.  situated  on  the  same  river,  is  the  occasional  resi- 

dence of  the  royal  family.  Tilibingen,  in  the  Black 
forest,  contains  the  national  university,  with  five  fiiculties,  attended  by  557  students. 

3. — Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Bsden  consists  of  the  long  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  Basle  to  Mann- 
heim, sloping  down  from  the  Black  Forest,  which  borders  it  like  a  ring.  Its  surface,  of 
ttcarly  6(H>0  square  miles,  contains  no  olain,  but  a  number  of  broad  fine  valleys  subordinate 
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to  tho  ffraat  vtlley,  nmong  whioh  the  Murgthal  and  the  Kiiiiifftinl  tre  tke  moit  imponant. 
The  inouittuiAM  nf  the  Oluok  Forost  iiowhore  rira  iiiiioh  «bov«  400U  feet,  and  their  huadit  ure 
not  covuriNl  with  (now  mora  than  Iwlt'  tin;  ymr:  thuy  abound,  aa  Uieir  nunio  iinpheii,  wiUi 
dark  ami  iniijeittic  wooda,  'J'hn  noil  in  tho  lower  vulloyH  ia  everywhere  fertile  in  tliu  extreme, 
and  tho  richust  ixutttire  oovera  tlio  nidea  of  tJio  bills.  The  Danube  rise*  (Wmi  throe  8prin|(t 
near  DinmiiuHcltinifen,  but  louveH  tho  territory  while  yet  little  more  than  a  brook.  Of  lar 
greater  iiiipurtaitce  ia  tho  majeatic  circuit  made  by  tho  Rhine  alonff  the  whole  loutliern  and 
woMtt'rn  Utrttur.  The  lower  courae  of  Uie  Neckur  alio  Uowa  throuffh  Baden ;  and  numeroua 
aiiiall  but  fortilioing  atreama  doaoond  fntm  the  Black  Foreat  into  Uto  Rhine.  Qrain  ia  pro- 
duced, ao  abundantly  iva  to  afford  a  aurplua  tor  exportation:  the  wheat  yields  a  very  fine  flour, 
to  which  wo  may  oilid  the  fineat  hemp  in  Germany,  and  excellent  tobacco.  Pulae,  flax,  and 
b<>|M  are  leaa  productive.  Fruita  are  very  abundant,  though  not  in  the  aame  vaat  profuaioo 
at)  in  Wirtemberg.  The  vineyarda  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar  are  extenaive,  and  enjoy 
»  high  ropntation;  but  the  produce  of  the  territory  on  the  Ijtke  of  Constance,  or  Bodenaee, 
called  sue-wiuc,  or  loko-wino,  ia  much  lean  prized.  The  number  of  horned  cattle  ia  great, 
•mounting  to  400,000  head ;  and  the  hogs  are  eatimated  at  104,000 :  but  horaea  and  aheep 
are  not  reared  with  the  aame  auocesa.  Altliough  the  range  of  the  wild  anlmala  has  been 
much  diminiahed,  yet,  in  tlie  recoaaea  of  tho  Black  Foreat,  tlte  wild  hog,  the  atav,  and  the 
fox,  affbrd  atill  too  much  acope  for  the  amuaement  and  ocoupatkn  of  hunting.  The  foreata 
of  noble  treea  afford  a  most  valuable  commodity,  of  whioh  a  great  quantity  is  aent  down  the 
Rhino  to  Holland.  The  mines  of  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  aalt  are  inetty  conaiderable ;  none 
of  them  vory  great.  Tho  maiuifnctiires  arc  but  of  very  limited  extent,  though  they  include 
many  fabrics  of  wood,  particularly  cloelo,  to  tho  great  number  of  107,000 ;  also  51,000  dozen 
of  niotal  spoons.  Linen  employs  about  10,000  persons.  Baden  enjova  a  great  transit  trade, 
from  its  situation  along  the  Rhino  and  on  the  frontiera  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland; 
it  haa  also  a  regular  trade  in  tho  export  of  ita  own  wood,  wooden  clocka,  fruita,  grain,  and 
wine.    Mnnnhoim  is  tho  chief  emporium. 

The  population  of  Baden  was  found,  in  1610,  to  be  about  1,100,000;  and  it  had  bcreased 
in  ISS^  to  1,201,000,  notwithstanding  considerable  emigrationa  to  Ruaaia  and  America. 
There  are  supposed  to  be  about  800,000  Catholics,  380,000  Evangelicals,  and  15,000  Jews. 
Since  1H17,  Baden  haa  had  n  representative  constitution  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Bavaria 
and  Wirtemberg.  The  revenue  may  amount  to  between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000  guilders; 
but  it  is  burdened  with  a  debt  of  20,000,000.  The  standing  armv  is  from  8000  to  10,000, 
with  about  an  equal  number  of  londwehr;  to  whioh  may  be  aoded  the  landsturm  or  lev6e  en 
masse,  which  may  amount  to  about  100^000.  The  establishments  for  education  have  recently 
been  very  extensive :  there  arc  two  universitiea,  four  lyceums,  and  thirteen  gymnasiums. 

Carlsruho,  as  a  capital,  ia  small,  being  supported  almost  entirely  by  the  residence  of  the 
oourt,  and  of  the  gay  vaA  wealthy  classes  of  society,  whom  that  reatdenoe  attracts :  this  gives 
it  a  very  lively  aspect ;  yet  thotigh  it  contains  many  good  houses,  and  thirteen  which  rank 
•a  palaces,  ita  aspect,  according  to  a  late  traveller,  is  only  that  of  a  very  large  and  handsome 
country  village.  It  has  a  fine  lyceum,  and  several  scientific  collections  and  establishments, 
though  not  on  a  very  great  acale. 

Baden  possesses  other  equally  important  cities.  Mannheim,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar 
and  Rhine,  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  in  Oermanv ;  but  it  seems  agreed  that  it  ia  too 
mathematically  regular,  all  the  streets  creasing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  every  house 
beiiig  of  the  some  iieight  An  extensive  and  strong  castellated  palace  extends  along  the 
Rhine,  and  contains  a  handsome  collection  of  antiquities,  casts,  drawinge,  paintings,  with 
remains  of  the  ancient  library,  amounting  still  to  70,000  volumes.  Heidelberg  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  Germany ;  and  above  it  th  i  ancient  palace  of  the  electors  palatine  still 
frowns,  a  hugft  mi^estic  pile;  though  the  m>>.^  of  its  walls  lies  in  firagments  in  the  ditch 
beneath.  Its  cellkrs  still  contain  the  famous  and  enormous  Heidelberg  tun,  capable  of  hold- 
ing 500  pipes  of  wine,  but  now  empty.  The  most  ancient  Gorman  university,  founded  in 
lASO,  still  niHirishes  under  roynl  patronage,  and  has  820  students.  Philipabiurff,  once  among 
the  strongoiit  fortresses  of  Europe,  has  b^n  disinantlcfl  since  1802.  Rastadt,  nmous  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy,  is  only  a  small  country  town.  Baden,  encircled  by  seven  lotly  tir-clad 
hills,  attracts  strangers  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  still  more  by  its  warm  baths,  which 
make  it  at  once  the  resort  of  the  sick,  the  fashionable,  and  the  gay.  Kehl,  opposite  to  Stras- 
biirg,  is  an  important  military  position.  Freiburg,  a  consideraUe  town,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Black  Forest,  has  a  well-endowed  university.  Constance,  situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Rhine  issues  firom  it,  has  a  little  trade  and  shipping,  raises  a  great  deal  of 
pulse  and  vegetables  in  its  suburbs,  and  in  its  vicinity  a  good  deal  of  indifferent  wine. 
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4. — Kine^dom  of  Saxony. 


The  kingdom  of  Saxony  now  consists  of  a  much  diminished  part  of  the  former  nnme»!<s>9 
of  that  great  house,  which  once  hc-lu  the  chief  sway  in  northern  Germany.  The  policy  of 
Napoleon,  indeed,  raised  it  to  a  greater  magnitude  than  it  had  ever  before  possessed,  by 
annexing  part  of  the  Prussian  territory,  with  a  considerdile  portion  of  PoJ^and,  under  the 
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title  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  But  of  all  these  acquisitions  Maxony  wa«  stripped,  in  con 
sequence  of  her  adherence  to  Napoleon  at  the  time  of  his  down&ll.  The  kmgdom  now 
consists  of  the  plain  of  the  Elbe,  extending  along  its  course  fbr  about  a  hundred  miles  after 
it  fbrcos  for  itself  a  channel  through  the  mighty  rock  wall  of  the  Erzgebirge,  which 
separates  it  fVoin  Bohemia.  On  this  Tine  it  receives  several  flue  tributaries ;  the  Mulda  and 
the  White  Elstor  from  the  west,  the  Black  Elster  flrom  the  east.  The  eastern  borders  oi' 
Saxony  are  watered  by  the  Neisse  and  the  Spree :  on  its  frontiers  are  several  chains  of 
moiintuins :  the  Erzgebirge  on  the  south,  a  rich  metalliferous  range ;  the  Riesongebirge  in 
Swabia ;  the  Vogeltorg  and  Thuringian  forest  in  the  west  The  central  plain  is  fertile, 
and  the  most  thoroughly  well  cultivated  in  all  Germany ;  notwithstanding  wnich  it  cannot 
(iilly  supply  with  bread  the  dense  manufkcturing  and  mining  population.  A  great  part  ol 
the  Burnce  also  is  covered  with  flocks  of  sheep,  to  the  number  of  1,300,000^  the  wool  ot 
which  has  been  raised  to  high  perfection  by  the  introduction  of  the  merino  breed.  The 
woods  are  extensive ;  but,  since  tne  loss  of  the  vast  forests  of  Lusatia  and  Thuringia,  they 
are  not  adequate  to  the  supply  of  the  mines  and  manufkctures.  The  mining  operations, 
though  in  the  hands  of  government,  are  conducted  with  a  science  and  a  diligence  not 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Their  products  are,  silver,  46,000  marks ;  lead, 
10,400  cwt;  cobalt,  8900;  tin,  2400;  copper,  600;  iron,  24,000  tons.  Saxony  surpasses 
all  the  rest  of  Germany  in  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  supposed  to  occupy  three-fifths 
of  the  inhabitanta  The  staples  of  linen  and  woollen  are  both  considerable ;  but  it  is  in 
cottons  that  this  country  excels  all  the  rest  of  Germany.  Hassel  hesitates  not  to  assert  that 
the  ^xon  ginghams  and  muslins  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  English,  and  that,  if  they 
cannot  support  the  competition,  it  is  only  because  the  latter  are  more  slight  and  showy. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  paper  manufactured,  and  printing  is  conducted  upon  a  large  scale. 
The  metals  of  Germany  are  smelted  with  the  same  skill  wi>h  which  tliey  are  extracted; 
and  the  porcelain  of  Dresden  and  Meissen  rivals  that  of  China.  The  commerce  of  Saxony 
is  particularly  active,  not  only  in  its  own  productions,  but  as  it  contains  in  Leipzig  the  grand 
centre  of  all  the  commercial  movements  of  Germany.  The  whole  book  trade  of  this  vast 
country  is  carried  on  there ;  independent  of  which,  the  other  goods  brought  to  its  three  fairs 
are  estimated  at  18,000,000  rix-doUars.  The  trade  of  Leipzig,  and  of  Saxony  in  general, 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by   wagons,  though  a  good  deal  also  gCKBs  along  the  Elbe. 

The  population  of  Saxony,  in  1828,  was  rated  at  1,4(N),000.  Lutheranism,  which  was 
first  established  here,  is  almost  universal,  there  beinj;  only  40,000  Catholics;  though,  by  a 
singular  anomaly,  the  king  himself  is  of  that  persuasion,  and  has  obtained,  since  1811,  com* 
plete  equality  ror  those  of  his  own  creed.  The  difiusion  of  knowledge  is  genera] ;  but 
there  is  only  one  university,  that  of  Leipzig :  the  schools  are  said  to  be  on  a  contracted 
scale,  and  the  attempt  to  improve  them  has  been  hitherto  ineffectual. 
Dresden  (^g.  431.),  though  not  one  of  the  largest,  is  generally  reckoned  the  most  elegant 

of  the  German  cities :  it  has  even  been 
called  the  Florence  of  Germany.  It  is 
almost  unrivalled  in  situation,  the  country 
around  presenting  a  mixture  of  romantic 
natural  scenery,  with  the  richest  possible 
cultivation.  The  banks  of  the  Elbe  are 
on  one  side  abrupt,  rocky,  woody,  pictu- 
resque; on  the  other,  they  swell  into 
graceful  and  verdant  eminences.  The 
streets  of  the  old  town  are  somewhat 
narrow,  but  bordered  by  many  lofty  palaces 
of  the  Saxon  nobles,  built  in  a  simple  and 
austere  style  of  architecture.  The  royal 
palace  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  many  elegant  features ;  but  these  are  so  various  and 
scattered,  as  to  produce  nothing  striking  as  a  whole.  The  new  town,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
is  built  in  a  lighter  and  more  regular  style,  and  has  one  very  fine  street;  but  it  cannot  vie 
with  the  ma^ificence  of  the  opposite  city,  which  remains  still  the  seat  of  the  court  and  the 
feshionable  circles.  The  stone  bridge,  of  eleven  arches,  over  the  Elbe,  is  the  finest  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  hi  Germany.  Drenlen  is  illustrious  for  its  collections  in  literature  and  the 
arts.  The  royal  library  is  one  of  the  first  in  Germany,  and  the  picture-gallery  has  no  rival 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  There  is  also  an  immense  and  valuable  collection  of  prints,  of 
casts,  and  of  antiquities.    Population  60,000. 

Among  other  towns  is  Meissen,  a  little  city,  above  the  Elbe,  which  gives  name  to  the  circle, 
adorned  with  a  handsome  cathedral,  and  a  ducal  castle,  majestically  seated  on  a  rock  of  gra- 
nite. It' is  now  converted  into  the  royal  manu&ctory  of  porcekiii,  pnxiucing  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  that  article  ui  Europe.  Freyberg,  the  capital  of  the  mining  district  in  the  Erzge- 
btrye,  the  scene  of  the  most  extensive  mineral  operations,  is  rendered  illustrious  by  Uie 
residence  and  instructions  of  Werner,  the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of  mineralojnr. 
Lhemnitz,  which  may  be  held  as  the  manufacturing  capital  of  the  same  district,  employs  IWO 
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loomi  in  linen  and  cotton,  and  uiakea  80,000  dozen  ttockingt.  Bautzen,  or  Budiaain,  the 
capital  of  Saxon  Luntia,  ia  a  woU-built  and  flourisliing  town,  carrying  on  a  great  variety  of 
manufucturea,  atockinga,  glovea,  hata,  woollen  cloth,  die.  Zittau  ia  alao  conaiderablo,  aa  being 
the  centre  of  the  yam  ana  linen  trade.  Kttnigstein,  on  a  high  rock  over  the  Elbe,  deaervea 
notice,  aa  the  itrongeat  fortroaa  of  the  monarchy. 

Leipzigi.or  Leipaic,  claima  diatinguiahed  notice,  aa  the  grand  centre  of  commerce,  not  onlv 
Ibr  Saxony,  but  for  all  Gornuiny.  The  Hcene  which  it  presenta  of  buatle  and  buaineaa,  tliougn 
ftmiliar  to  an  Engliah  eve,  has  no  parallel  on  tlie  Continent  "  Such  mountaina  of  wooU 
packs,  auch  firmamenta  of  rairron,  auch  proceasioiia  of  porters  and  cartera,  are  to  the  German 
a  now  world."  In  ita  atructure,  it  preaenta  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  atvle  of  building, 
which  ia  singular,  but  not  unploaaiiis;.  The  whole  weara  an  air  of  comfort  and  substantiality, 
which  accorda  with  the  character  or  the  place.  The  aurrounding  country  ia  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  but  flat  and  monotonoua.  It  haa,  liowever,  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  moat 
aignal  eventa  in  European  military  history.  Here  Gustavus  Adolphus  gained  that  signal 
victory  which  tomed  the  tide  of  fortune  in  tiie  great  Protestant  war ;  and  at  Lutzen,  not  for 
distant,  he  fell,  crowned  with  victory.  A  numMr  of  unliewn  stones,  standing  horizontally, 
mark  the  spot,  on  one  of  which  is  rudely  carved,  "  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  fell 
here,  for  liberty  of  conscience."  This  "stone  of  the  Swode,"  aa  it  ia  called,  tliougli  in  a  field 
by  the  road,  haa  remained  untouched.  Round  and  in  Leipzig,  too,  waa  foui^it  that  mighty 
battle  which  liberated  Germany,  and  drove  Napoleon  boyoniu  the  Rhine.  The  inliabitunta, 
who  call  this  "  the  battle  of  the  people,"  have  carefully  preserved  the  traces  of  the  canrnm 
and  musket-balla  with  which  the  buildings  were  struck.     Leipsic  haa  41,000  inhabitants.     ,|j 

5.  Hanover. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  haa  been  an  appendage  to  the 
crown  of  Cfreat  Britain,  occupies,  with  some  intervals,  the  whole  north-westorn  angle  of 
Germany,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  frontier  of  Holland.  The  Hartz,  a  long  chain  of  detached 
mountain  moasea,  extending  for  more  than  100  miles  along  its  southern  border,  is  covered 
with  extensive  woods,  and  rich  in  mines.  Its  highest  pinnacle,  the  Brocken,  does  not  fall 
within  Hanover ;  but  there  are  several  heights  somewhat  exceeding  3000  feet  The  rest  of 
the  kingdom  forma  the  commencement  of  tiiat  immense  plain  which  extends  across  Europe 
to  the  Urals,  or  mountain  boundary  of  Asia.  This  plain  consists  of  a  continuous  basis  of  sabJ, 
interspersed  with  blocka  of  granite,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried  thitlier  by  some  ancient 
revolution  of  the  globe.  The  land,  where  it  ia  brought  under  cultivation,  ia  onl^  an  expanae 
of  heath  and  gloomy  pine.  The  only  fertile  tracts  are  along  the  banka  of  the  rivers,  and  on 
the  flat  coast  of  the  sea,  where  artificial  mounds  have  rescued  fVom  ita  ravagea  an  expanse 
of  very  rich  meadows.  The  country  has  the  Elbe  for  its  eastern  boundary,  and  ia  traversed 
by  the  navigable  streams  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  their  tributaries ;  so  that  it  enjovs 
great  advantages  for  trade.    The  disadvantages  of  nature  are  not  redeemed  by  human  dili< 

B>nce  to  the  same  degree  as  in  some  other  ports  of  Germany.  It  is  true,  tliat  in  GAttingen, 
ildersheim,  Grabennagcn,  and  some  of  the  marshy  tracte  redeemed  from  the  rivers  and 
fh)m  the  sea,  both  skill  and  diligence  are  displayed.  But  others,  as  Luneberg,  Hoya,  Osna* 
burg,  &c.,  which  might  at  least  be  greatly  improved,  are  leil  a  dreary  and  savage  waste,  the 
inliabittmts  preferring  to  hire  tlicmselves  aa  servants  to  the  Dutch.  After  all,  grain  is  raised 
siillicient  for  internal  consumption,  and  cabbage  and  other  vegetables  more  than  sufficient 
Great  tiuantities  of  flax  are  reared  for  its  linen  manu&ctures.  With  respect  to  live  stock, 
Hanover  is  only  distinguished  for  its  hogs,  which  possess  a  peculiar  excellence,  rendering 
Westphalia  hams  famous  over  the  globe.  The  supply  of  timber  is  large,  and  in  some  pn^ 
vinces  tliere  is  great  abundance  of  turf!  The  minea  of  the  Hartz  are  very  valuable,  being 
in  annual  amount  about  2,000,000  rix-dollars;  of  which  silver  averages  410,000;  lead, 
258,000;  copper,  44,000;  iron,  395,000;  brass,  94,000;  zinc,  45,000;  salt,  548,000;  and 
some  coal.  Coarse  and  household  linen  is  the  staple  manufacture,  to  which  is  added  some 
fine  linen,  and  a  good  deal  of  sailcloth.  Brewing,  which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  ia 
now  much  fallen  o^  and  distillery  has  sprung  up  in  its  stead.  The  commerce  for  which  this 

Srt  of  Germany  is  fkvourably  situated  has  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  the  Hanse  towns  of 
amburg  and  Bremen ;  while  most  of  the  interior  trade  passes  by  Brunswick.  Emden,  in 
East  Friesland,  is  almost  the  only  port  from  which  there  is  any  foreign  trade ;  while  the 
wagon  traffic  passes  chiefly  through  Luneburg  and  Munden.  The  population  of  Hanover 
amounted  in  1828  to  1,550,000.  It  viaa  occupied  by  Bonaparte  during  the  war ;  and,  on  ita 
restoration,  in  1815,  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  a  name,  perhaps,  necessary,  instead  of  the 
tost  title  of  electorate;  but  as  the  sovereign,  since  1714,  has  heH  his  scat  in  London,  the 
immediate  rule  is  by  a  regent.  The  government  in  1815,  also  received  a  constitutional 
form;  and  states  were  organised:  they  are  composed  of  101  deputies,  of  whom  10  are 
prelates,  49  nobles,  and  42  deputies  from  the  cities.  It  has  been  remarked,  however,  that 
this  representation  is  not  on  the  most  liberal  principle,  being  confined  to  the  nobility  ond  the 
oorpomtions,  and  oxclndinsf  almost  entirely  tlie  body  of  t!ic  pfHwintfy.  Each  of  the  numerous 
aii:l  unci!  sepirate  liistricta  of  wliich  H.mover  is  now  composed,  has  also  a  coiistitution  of  ill 
own.  and  peculiar  modes  of  administering  justice. 
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Among  the  eitiea,  Hanover,  the  capital,  la  a  plain,  ordinary  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  wide  sandy  plain,  and  neither  very  large,  nor  containing  any  thin^  very  remarka'ble.  It 
is  supported  by  the  residence  of  the  court  and  military,  and  the  occasional  aaaemblage  of  the 
states;  and,  notwithstanding  the  close  connexion  with  England,  English  mannera  nave  not 
made  much  progress.  There  is  a  library  and  collection  or  paintings,  but  both  on  a  amall 
acale.  (i«Hlingen  possesses  a  greater  interest,  as  the  seat  of  the  principal  Protestant  univer> 
aities  of  Germany,  supported  1^  the  Hanoverian  government  with  an  almoat  unrivalled  liber- 
ality. Tlie  number  m  studenta  amounta  to  1900:  it  WM  fnrmerly  the  ambition  of  every 
German  youth  to  study  at  GOttingen,  and  of  every  German  savmU  to  be  one  of  the  professors. 
But  it  is  now  surpasaed  in  reputation  by  some  m  its  rivala.  The  Ufanury  of  nearly  3(N),0()0 
volumes,  is  one  of  the  most  usefiil  in  Europe,  being  supplied  with  plain  editions  of  all  new 
works  of  iini)ortance.  Without  any  expenditure  incurred  for  show  and  ostentation.  The  pro- 
fessors amount  to  fort^,  with  a  number  of  private  teachers  and  tulora.  Luneburg,  on  the 
Ilmenuu,  where  that  river  ia  navi^ble  for  vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons,  has  a  pretty  brisk 
trade,  eHpccially  by  land,  employing  70,000  horses  and  forty  wagons  daily.  Munden,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Weser,  Fulda,  and  Werra,  receives  annually  600  vessels  into  its  port  Clau»> 
thai  is  an  industrious  manufacturing  place. 

iv.cii  r*«o)'-"  wiJk  it!>f,!»i*»^-ir«.     Q.  Sectoral  Hettt.  iftvyoitT    ,v>miiw.,  t;' 

Hesse-Cassel  is  a  gnmller  state  than  those  hitherto  described,  comprising  only  4S50  aquart 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  660,000.  It  borders  on  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  and  • 
crowd  of  little  states.  The  country  is  almoat  entirely  filled  with  iiills  and  woods,  presenting 
a  very  picturesque  aspect ;  though,  of  the  principal  ranges,  the  Thuringian  forest  does  not 
riso  above  3500  feet  nor  the  FuTda  range  above  1600  fbet  but  both  are  covered  with  exten- 
sive forests.  The  Fulda  and  Werra,  trioutariea  of  the  Weser,  are  the  chief  rivers,  though  it 
touches  also  on  the  Mayn.  The  land  is  cultivated  with  diligence,  but  not  in  an  enlightened 
or  improved  manner,  being  too  much  subdivided  among  a  poor  peajnintry.  It  yields  grain, 
however,  somewhat  beyond  its  own  wants,  with  large  quantities  of  flax  and  a  profhsion  of 
valuable  wood.  It  has  363,000  sheep,  and  130,000  hogs.  The  produce  of  the  mines  is  con- 
siderable, especially  iron,  with  some  silver  and  copper.  The  only  flourishing  manu&cture 
is  that  of  coarse  linen,  which  is  generally  difiuaed  throughout  the  district  iMose  carries  on 
little  trade  beyond  the  export  of  the  articles  already  mentioned,  but  it  is  situated  on  the  pa» 
sage  between  the  inland  trade  of  southern  and  of  northern  Germany,  on  which  it  is  thua  enao 
bled  to  levy  considerable  tolls.  Hesse-Cassel,  which  formed  the  central  portion  of  Jemne 
Bonaparte's  ephemeral  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  has  now  been  restored  to  the  elector,  who 
represents  the  ancient  powerfbl  and  warlike  landgraves  of  Hesse-Cassel  The  new  conati- 
tution  of  1831  establishes  a  popular  representation.  The  revenue  is  about  4,000,000  guildenk 
The  army  consists  of  18,000  men,  of  whom  2000  are  in  regular  pay ;  the  rest  are  only  called 
out  during  part  of  the  year.  Hesse  no  longer  carries  on  that  extensive  traflic  of  mercenary 
troops,  which  formerly  brought  in  large  sums  of  money,  and  rendered  the  elector,  perhapa, 
the  richest  individual  in  Europe. 

Among  the  cities,  Caasel,  uie  capital,  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  of  which  the  old  town, 
extending  along  the  Fulda,  exhibits,  in  Uie  extreme,  all  the  defects  of  old  German  cities;  yet 
it  is  still  the  scene  of  traffic.  The  now  town,  built  in  a  higher  situation,  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant in  the  empire :  the  Konigsplatz,  of  an  oval  form,  with  six  streets  branching  firom  it  is  said 
to  be  finer  than  any  other  of  its  squares.  The  palace,  seated  on  a  delightful  terrace,  and  the 
museum,  are  also  fine  edifices.  There  is  a  libran  of  70,000  volumes,  a  fine  ^llery  of  painU 
ings,  and  some  other  interesting  collections.  Two  miles  firom  Cassel  is  Wilholmshohe,  an 
Ionic  palace,  with  a  long,  lofly,  simple  firont  very  beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
wooded  hill.  Its  water-works  display  great  taste  and  variety.  Hanau,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Mayn  and  the  Kintzig,  is  a  large,  well-built  open  town,  carrying  on  a  considerable  trade. 
Fulda  is  an  agreeable  city,  finely  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name,  over  which  there  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge. 

7.  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesw.         ''"•'■■■^^'  ^■"    ''     i^^^"^"  «" 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  is  composed  of  two  portions  reaching 
along  the  Rhine  from  the  Prussian  to  the  Bavarian  frontier.  It  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the 
Odenwald,  and  other  mountains  of  this  part  of  Germany,  not  lofly,  but  steep  and  wooded 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Rhine,  however,  with  others  branching  from  it,  enclose  a  great  ex 
tent  of  fertilo  territory,  very  productive,  especiaUy  in  wine,  of  which  64,000  tuns,  according? 
to  HasscI,  are  annually  produced;  but  oats  ore  the  only  grain  for  which  its  high  tracts  arc 
suited.  Besides  the  Rhine,  this  duchy  includes  the  lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Mayn,  and 
even  touches  the  Neckar.  In  addition  to  the  above  productions,  tobacco  and  flax  are  raised 
in  confiiderabie  quantities ;  and  the  hiils  are  covered  with  large  herds  of  cattle.  There  is  a 
little  copper,  iron,  and  salt  The  population  is  estimated  at  720,000,  of  which  200,(NK)  ar^ 
('utholics.    Hesse-Darmstadt  has  a  constitution,  which,  after  some  difficulty,  the  grand  duka 
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was  pr«v«il«d  on  to  Dwk«  nifflciontiy  iibcni.    Th«  revenue  ia  about  4/)00,000  (ruildera ; 

'  'nnarmy,  independent  of  Itndwehr,  amounta  to  800()  or  (MOO  men. 

Am  'titf  ')>«  citiee,  DarmaUidt,  the  cnpital,  i«  not  the  inoat  remarkable,  though  it  ia  hand- 

■onie  aiiuu.   eeabh',  with  15,400  inhabitaiita,  a  aplondid  opera-hnuao,  and  a  iibrnry  or00,(MI0 

olnmea.    barttwtadt  (Jflrivea  much  groater  luatre  fl-om  Menta,  or  Mayenco  (Jig.  VXi.),  tlial 
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(treat  imp<«rial  eity,  Ibrmertjf  the  raaUmee  of  an  electoral  biahop,  whieh  ia  now  anrnn*^  to 
itit  tnrritory.  The  fortiflcationa  of  Menta,  which  are  of  iramenae  atrength  and  extent,  '<  i  /e 
been  put  in  repair,  and  are  now  held  by  the  diet  aa  one  of  the  great  bulwarka  of  the  Oin<"re. 
The  troopaof  Auatria  and  Pruaaia,  therefore,  occupy  the  forta  in  iVont  of  Menta,  b'-I  thou.  >>t 
Caaael  on  the  oppoaite  bank ;  while  the  duke  govema  the  interior  of  the  towi> ,  whK  >  H  S6yB()0 
iohabitanta.  The  Rhine  ia  here  croaaod  1^  a  bridge  of  fifly-two  pontoont*.  M  *  la  now 
few  manufkcturea,  but  a  very  conaidemUe  trade  in  wine  and  colonial  piouuc  Worma, 
another  once  great  imperial  city,  exhibita  only  the  ruina  of  ita  fivme  atate,  and  ia  almr-dl 
choked  with  rubbiah,  the  fruit  of  aucceaaive  deaolating  ware.  It  haa  atill  the  remaintt  of 
aome  fine  ediiicea,  and  a  good  fruit  and  com  market  Oflbnbach,  a  thriving  little  town,  ia  the 
only  place  in  the  duchy  where  roanufacturoa  flouriah. 

8.  StiuMer  aMe$. 
A  variety  of  little  atatea  and  principalitiea  are  clnatered  indiSbrent  parte  of  the  north  and 
weflt  of  Germany.  These,  in  extent,  and  even  in  revenue,  are  often  inferior  to  the  nataloa 
of  Engliah  noblea  even  of  a  aecondary  claaa ;  yet  the  petty  princea  by  whom  they  are  ruled 
maintain  all  the  form  and  atate  of  sovereigns.  They  nave  statea,  mmiaters,  an  exchequer, 
a  public  debt,  an  army,  all  in  miniature.  Yet,  amall  aa  these  princes  are,  circumstances 
have  occurred  to  draw  them  into  considerable  notice  in  the  eves  of  Europe.  Several,  in  the 
absence  of  wealth  and  power,  h'lvo  endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  by  personal  merit, 
and  particularly  by  military  >  '  iit :  Brunswick  and  other  houses  have  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  European  genemh:.  The  obligation,  also,  impoeed  upon  the  British  royal  tkmily,  of 
marrying  only  into  Protr^rant  houses,  with  the  inconveniences  which  might  be  produced  by 
an  alliance  with  the  great  monarchies,  Ims  caused  these  smaller  houses  to  be  almost  invan* 
ably  resorted  to  when  a  matrimonial  alliance  was  projected.  Several  of  them  have  given 
queens  to  Great  Britain ;  one  of  the  smallest,  but  for  a  recent  fatal  event,  would  have  given 
a  matrimonial  king.  Similar  connections  have  been  formed  with  Ruaaia  and  other  northern 
courts. 

The  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  must  rank  with  the  small  states,  though  it  takes  the 
lead  among  them.  It  stands  chiefly  upon  the  Thuringian  forest,  arid  is  diversified  with 
wooded  hills  of  various  height,  form,  and  aspect.  The  soil  is  in  many  parts  ungratcfiil,  bat 
is  diligently  cultivated,  though  by  a  poor  peasantry,  and  in  too  minutely  divid«l  portiona ; 
notwithstanding  which,  it  yielda  com  more  tlian  is  sufficient  for  its  own  supply,  and  breeds 
aheep  with  very  highly  improved  wool,  which,  under  the  lamc  of  electoral,  is  in  request 
even  in  England.  But  the  glory  of  Weimar  consisted  \  >is  inU>ll^tual  eminence,  which 
far  a  time  rendered  it  the  li^^'ury  capital,  the  Athem>,  C"  'v  ,.  ^«».  Whili-  '  other 
princes  disdainfully  neglected  iium  of  learning,  or  con    v      '>  JMge  to  i....  iiVench, 

the  grand  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  by  extreme  liberali  ,ouri.cby,  drew  round  him  all 

the  great  men  by  whom  the  annala  of  German  literature  have  been  illustrated  during  the 
last  half-century.  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  (}Athe,  and  a  crowd  of  secondary  mme, 
have,  successively  or  together,  made  Weimar  their  residence.  Weimar  is  little  more  than 
a  specious  village,  with  scarcely  a  regular  street,  and  but  10,000  inhabitants.  Only  the 
palace  and  house  of  assembly  can  be  called  spacious  edifices.  It  has,  however,  a  library 
of  120,000  volumes,  liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Every  degree  of  freedom  is  ^ven 
<  t*  ■  •m>b3  that  the  great  monarchs  will  allow ;  but  to  them  the  press  of  Weimar  is  an 
■y<ibi  of  r  .>.  linual  jealousy.  The  grand  duke,  the  most  liberal  and  popular  of  all  the  Ger- 
.ii<  \  prir<>i],  was  tho  f^rat  to  give  to  his  subjects  a  representative  constitution:  yet  so  well 
VI  .9  thfly  before  Pi»if.'-le^  with  his  government,  that  attendance  on  the  states  was  coo- 
sid'j  pd  by  some  as  aii  unnecessary  burden.  Jena,  a  small  town,  is  distinguished  by  one  of  tbo 
tnosi  iioiif Lming  univeraities  of  Germany,  and  as  the  Uieatre  of  the  great  battle  whkh  ovm 
threw  for  a  time  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
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Mecklenburg  is  a  it  n-ttory  of  the  moat  northerly  part  of  Germany,  north  east  of  Hanover 
and  bordering  on  i'onioMnia.  of  whoae  character  it  m  a  ffreat  measure  partakes,  it  conatsM 
to  a  great  itxtrnt  of  Inke  and  forofit ;  and  the  cultivation  la  comparatively  rude ;  r#t  a  vnrif^y 
of  grntle  hilla  givra  it  ^  picturee<i(i''  nnpiHit.  It  ia  divided  into  the  two  gmna  duohiea  or 
Bchwerin  and  Strplitr.  u,'  former  ia  much  the  more  extenaivn;  and  Hchwerin,  t.h«  capitaU 
ia  a  pretty  r(>ni<iil<<rablc  town,  with  a  handaonic  iMiiacn,  aitiiated  on  a  IaIip  >»nd  coatainms 
a  good  gallnry  of  |it( '  irea.  R(«t(H  '  i«  a  larger  town,  with  3(MMN)  itif^nhitatitH,  «ituitt«d  m. 
the  Baltic,  and  export  r  grain  to  the  vnioe  of  iVom  l.NMNNM.  (•>  2<NyKN){.  Mitcklenburg- 
StrnJitr.  ia  fxcee<linglv  wnall,  not  containing  quit*  %,00l)  people,  and  ita  cupUai  being  little 
more  than  a  large  village,  which  has  given  two  queens  li    Britain. 

Brunswick  ia  the  appendage  nt  >ne  of  the  greateat  and  numt  nnrient  houses  of  Germany, 
that  of  Guelf;  wluwe  head,  Henry  the  Lion,  contf*nded  with  the  house  of  Hwabia  ((>r  the 
empire,  but  waa  wonted,  and  put  under  the  imperial  ban.  8ince  that  time,  the  Gtodf  (kmily 
has  neld  only  a  aecondary  place  in  Germany.  The  bran'h  of  Brunawick-Luneburg,  however, 
haa  risen  to  the  dignity,  Jirat  of  electoraof  Hanover,  and  then  i  kings  of  Great  Britain. 
That  of  WolfbnbQttol  hold  only  the  amall  domain  called  the  duchy  of  Brunawick.  It  m 
rather  a  productive  territory,  aituated  partly  on  the  decliviticH  of  the  Hart/.,  partly  on  the 
plain  of  Raxony.  The  city  of  Brunawick  is  larger  than  in  pnf^irtton  ti>  the  atute,  containing 
a  population  of  about  80,000.  It  ia  a  considerable  seat  of  the  inland  trade  of  Germany,  its 
fkira  ranking  next  to  those  of  Frankfort  and  I/)ipr.ig.  The  government  was  nearly  abso- 
lute till  very  lately,  when  the  people,  by  a  violent  change  of  dynasty,  effected  fbr  theini«elves 
a  representative  constitution. 

Branches  of  the  house  of  Saxony,  once  the  ruling  fkmily  in  northern  GemianT,  hi  Id  a 
cluster  of  small  principalities  to  the  west  of  Saxony  royal.  Saxc-Toburg-Gotha  noa  l)een 
lately  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  branches,  on  the  evtinction  of  that  of  Gotha.  It 
comprehends  a  great  pert  of  the  territory  of  Thuringia,  ond  in  rather  productive.  The  city, 
containing  about  12,000  inhabitants,  ia  the  channel  of  a  consi'  rable  trade  connected  with 
the  fkir  of  liCipzig.  It  is  aomewhut  a  learned  city ;  containin):  a  library  of  60,000  volumes, 
with  valuable  manuacripta.  Saxe-Coburg  ia  a  mountainous  ten  ^ury,  comprising  part  of  the 
Thuringian  forest  It  containa  good  pasturage,  and  some  valuable  mines.  This  territory 
haa  been  raiaed  to  distinction  by  the  jirood  fortune  of  one  of  its  y(  tinger  membera,  now  kinr 
of  the  Belgians.  Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghauson,  on  the  Worn  is  a  little  tract,  enriched 
6y  mines  of  salt  at  Salzungen,  and  by  some  of  coal,  iron,  and  coi  4lt.  Its  principal  towns 
are  Meiningen  and  Hildburghausen,  with  about  6000  inhabitants  ach.  The  little  duchy 
of  Saxe-Altenburg  consists  of  two  detached  portions,  separated  fVon  each  other  by  the  teT> 
ritoricH  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  the  Reuse  princes.  The  capital,  Altei  burg  is  a  considerabri* 
town  with  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

Oldenburg  is  distinguiahed  by  the  high  rank  of  ita  princes,  connec^nl  by  fiimily  alliance* 
with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  north,  particularly  Russia.  The  dti  ke  has  possessions  in 
different  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany;  but  the  main  part  of  t|)em  is  situated  on  the 
Weser,  to  the  west  of  Hanover;  a  flat,  marshy  district,  but  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  and 
somewhat  resembling  Holland.    The  capital,  Oldenburg,  contains  800i)  inhabitants. 

Nassau  is  a  dukedom,  which,  by  the  union  of  the  territories  hold  by  several  branches  of 
the  same  family,  has  attained  to  some  tolerable  magnitude.  Situated  >  the  southern  port 
of  Franconia,  forming  a  hilly  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  th  Mayn,  it  produces 
those  valuable  wines,  old  Hock  and  Bleschert,  which  distinguish  this  part  of  Germany :  it 
does  not  contain,  however,  any  towns  of  importance.  Wiesbaden,  the  c:<  oital,  much  visited 
on  'kccount  of  ita  15  warm  springs,  has  a  population  of  8000.  At  Nieder  <!lter8,  two  million 
botiles  are  annually  filled  with  the  celebrated  Seltzer  water.  Iian^>  nschwalbach  and 
Si'hlangenbod  are  equally  noted  for  their  mineral  springs ;  and  Hochi  «im,  Rudesheim, 
Joliannisberg,  and  Asmannshausen,  for  their  fine  wine. 

The  other  principalities  are  all  very  small.  Anhalt,  on  the  Elbe,  belv  *;en  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  has  \is  population  of  136,000, divided  between  the  three  branches  of  Dessau, 
Bornburg,  and  Cothen.  The  family  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  some  men  of  eminence. 
Srliwartzenburg,  a  district  of  Franconia,  has  112,000  people,  divided  b^-tween  the  two 
brancheM  of  i^iondershausen  and  Rudolstadt,  both  of  great  antiquity,  and  deriving  more  im- 
portance from  their  great  estates  in  Bohemia  and  other  parte  of  the  Austrian  territory. 
R'viss,  in  Upper  Saxony,  has  83,000  inhabitants,  divided  between  the  eldt  -  and  yo-inger 
bniiicher:.  Lippe-Detmold  and  Lippe-Schauenburg  are  situated  to  the  south  or  Hanover;  the 
oii<"  hilly  and  wooded,  the  other  flat  and  fertile.  A  former  prince  of  Lipp -Schauenburg 
ma  lie  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  service  of  Portugal.  There  are  two  prinros  of  Hohen- 
zollfTn,  Siffmaringen  and  Hecliingen,  having  between  them  54,500  people.  They  form  the 
only  petty  states  in  the  south  T  Germany,  being  situated  in  Swabia,  between  Baden  and 
Wirtemberir.  Waldeck-Pyrmont-  coynpo»ed  of  two  hilly  counties  between  Hesse  and 
Hanover,  derives  almost  ita  sole  importance  from  the  mineral  baths  of  Pyrmont,  which  are 
among  the  most  ci'lfbrated  in  Europe.  Hesse-Hombiirg  is  a  small  mountainous  principality 
near  Frankfort,  onasessed  by  a  branch  of  the  fiunily  of  Hesse-Uannstadt    Though,  by  the 
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ftvour  of  the  houie  of  Auatrio,  ite  posaeauona  have  been  tripled,  they  do  not  exceed  thoee 
of  a  rieh  Engliah  aquire.  Homburg,  the  capital,  ia  a  aroall  town,  in  a  venr  pictureaquo  situa- 
tion. The  Tittle  principality  of  Liechtenatein,  adiatrict  in  tlie  Baxon  Engehirge,  has  only 
6000  inhnbitanta;  but  the  prbce,  as  an  Auetrian  nobleman,  ia  one  of  the  most  opulent  in- 
dividuala  in  Europe,  and  nia  family  dintinguished  by  information  and  intelligence.  The 
Lilliputian  lordnhip  of  Kniphausen  woa  recu^niiiod  as  an  independent  state,  by  an  act  of  the 
dint,  in  1626.    It  is  situated  within  the  territorica  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg. 

The  four  ftoe  cities  of  Germany,  Hanibur|f,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Franktort,  form  still  an 
interesting  feature,  necessary  to  close  the  picture  of  this  great  country.  Th^y  arc  the  sole 
remnant  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  imperial  cities ;  illustrious  confederacies,  which,  during  the 
aniddle  ages,  acted  a  most  c<)iupicuous  part  in  the  improvement  of  the  European  system. 
The  members  of  the  congress  ot  Vienna,  tiiougli  little  friendly  to  any  thinif  ropuhlican,  con- 
sidered theso  so  fully  ostablished,  and  so  venerable  by  antiquity,  that  thuy  Muictiunoil  tliem 
as  a  part  of  the  Germanic  body. 

Hamburg  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Germany.  It  forms  the  commercial 
emporium  of  Saxony,  Boliemia,  and  other  fertile  and  industrious  regions  watered  by  the 
Elbe  and  its  tributaries.  It  is,  at  tiio  same  time,  a  grand  medium  of  communication  betwiten 
the  northern  and  middle  states  of  Europe;  and  a  species  of  dep6t  for  the  commodities  of 
each.  The  city  ia  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  as  a  bulwurk 
against  the  rude  northern  tribes,  by  whom  it  was  repeatedly  sacked,  particularly  by  the 
Vendee,  in  lOOS.  Its  advantageous  situation,  however,  enabled  it  always  to  recover  and  ox- 
tend  its  commerce,  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  concluded  with  Lulicck  a 
treaty,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  celebrated  Hanseatic  league.  It  continued  in  a  stiite 
of  uninterrupted  advance,  while  other  members  of  tlie  confederacy  declined.  In  1618  it  was 
declared  a  free  imperial  citv,  and  m  1768  was  emancipated  from  all  remnant  of  dependence 
upon  Denmark.  In  1807,  however,  a  period  of  deep  calamity  commenced ;  it  was  forcibly 
occupied  by  the  French  troops,  and  Bonaparte  seized  on  a  part  of  the  public  treasure.  He 
caused  a  still  more  deadly  injury  by  the  enforcement  of  the  continental  system,  by  which 
the  mercantile  interests  of  Hamburg  were  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  ruin.  She  suHered 
also  severely  in  1813,  by  a  premature  attempt  to  effect  her  liberation:  but,  on  the  dowiitall 
of  Napoleon,  she  was  restored  to  all  her  righls.  Since  that  time  she  has  greatly  revived ; 
though  her  previous  losses,  and  the  depression  generally  afi'ecting  the  commercial  interests 
of  Europe,  have  prevented  her  from  regaining  all  her  former  importance.  In  IBST),  2204 
vessels  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg ;  of  which  884  were  from  Great  Britain ;  406,  IloUiuid ; 
40,  United  States,  &c.  T'le  leading  articles  of  importation  in  1830  were  coffee,  35,U(H),<)0U 
lbs.;  cotton,  16,000  bales;  tobacco,  2538  hogsheads;  rum,  3483  pui  eheons;  pep|)cr, 68(MH)0 
lbs.;  tea,  8800  boxes.  (i>f  CmWocA's  Diet,  of  Commerce.)  The  total  exportation  from  Bri- 
tain to  tlie  Hanse  towns,  most  of  which  goes  to  Hamburg,  is  from  7,500,000/.  to  9,000,000/. ; 
from  Uie  United  States,  $800,000.  The  manufactures  of  Hamburg  are  various,  thougli  none 
very  considerable,  except  the  refinery  of  sugar,  which  has  also  declined  from  the  importance 
which  it  possessed  at  tRe  beginning  of  this  century. 

Hamburg  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  being  in  general  narrow  and  irregular,  the 
houses  constructed  of  brick  or  wood.  The  churches  of  St  MichaePs  and  St.  Peter's  have 
elegant  spires,  and  the  new  exchange  is  handsome ;  but  there  is  no  edifice  distinguished  for 
its  splendour.  The  hospital,  however,  completed  in  1823,  is  most  spacious  and  commodioas , 
being  700  feet  in  front,  and  each  wing  000  feet  long.  It  is  extremely  well  managed,  and 
believed  to  contain  2500  beds.  The  executive  in  Hamburg  consists  of  a  self-elected  senate 
of  twenty-eight  members,  who,  however,  are  checked  by  popular  councils  chosen  by  all  who 
have  2401.  of  property  within  tlie  city.  The  population  of  the  city  is  122,815 ;  that  of  the 
whole  territory,  154,000. 

Lubeck,  as  a  Hanse  town,  rose  to  distinction  as  early  as  Hamburg,  and  possessed  even  a 
pre-eminence ;  the  maritime  law  by  which  the  concerns  of  that  great  confederacy  were 
regulated  having  derived  its  name  from  tliis  city.  Its  situation,  however,  within  the  Baltic, 
and  not  commanding  the  navigation  of  any  great  river,  rendered  it  impossible  for  it  to  com- 
pete with  the  high  prosperity  to  which  Hamburg  has,  in  modern  times,  attained.  It  acquired 
celebrity  by  the  retreat  of  Blucher,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Jena;  when  that  general, 
entrenching  himself  in  the  city,  made  a  despcrata  stand  against  a  superior  force  of  French 
troops,  in  which  Lubeck  sutlered  severely.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  it  regained  its  privi- 
leges as  a  fVee  city,  and  a  place  in  the  Germanic  diet  Its  commerce  is  impeded  by  tl.>e 
■mall  depth  of  water  in  the  Trave,  upon  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  obliges  vessols 
drawing  more  than  ten  feet  to  stop  at  Travemunde.  What  remains  of  its  commf;rce  consists 
in  the  export  of  the  grain  abundantly  produced  in  the  surrounding  counuius;  for  whose  use 
it  imports  wine,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured  articles.  Lubeck,  for  an  old  town,  im 
well  built  of  stone,  and  the  ehufch  of  St.  Mary  is  elegantly  adorned  with  a  series  of  paint- 
ings called  the  Dance  of  Deatli.  The  fortresses,  once  of  great  strength,  were  demolished 
oy  the  French.    It  has  22,000  inhabitants. 

Bremen,  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Weser,  is  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  that  important  river, 
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down  which  are  brought  the  productions  of  Westplialia  and  part  of  Franconia ;  countries 
extensive  and  valuable,  though  not  nearly  equal  to  those  watered  by  the  Elbe.  The  city  in 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  has  40,<X)0  inhabitants.  The  old  town  consists  of 
narrow  streets,  bordered  by  high  gloomy  houses,  built  in  the  fashion  of  the  middle  ages :  but 
there  is  a  new  town,  in  a  much  more  elegant  style.  Ttie  government,  which  once  approached 
to  an  oligarchy,  is  now  almost  purely  democratic.  In  1629  there  entered  Bremen  661  ves- 
sel:< ;  of  wliich  (i6  were  fVom  the  United  States ;  45,  West  Indies,  chiefly  Spnnish ;  14,  South 
AuKirica ;  110,  Great  Britain ;  37,  France ;  5,  Spain  and  the  Canaries ;  2,  Italy ;  60,  Ruraia; 
11,  Sweden;  11,  Norway;  66,  Denmark;  321,  North  of  Germany  ;  41,  Prussia;  70,  Nether^ 
landri,  &,c. ;  2,  the  whale  fishery.  The  chief  imports  were  conoe,  13,500,000  lbs. ;  sugar, 
17,(HK),000;  cotton,  1,600,000;  tobacco,  14,000,000;  wine,  15,000  ozhoft  (58  gallons); 
grain,  5096  lasts. 

Frankfort  on  the  Mayn  is  an  ancient  and  venerable  city,  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet 
Its  chief  importance,  however,  is  derived  from  being  one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Ger- 
man inland  trade :  its  fairs,  which  are  held  twice  in  the  year,  being  second  only  to  that  of 
Leipzig.  Its  situation  on  the  Mayn,  near  its  junction  with  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  meethia 
3f  the  great  roads  which  traverse  Germany,  is  extremely  favourable  for  this  object  Though 
the  houseg  are  built  of  wood,  there  are  several  spacious  squares  and  streets ;  lUso  numerous 
large  mansions  which  recall  solemn  historical  recollections.  The  fortifications  are  no  longer 
of  any  importance.  The  main  body  of  the  city  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river ;  but  a  por- 
tion, called  Sachsenhausen,  stands  on  the  south  side,  and  is  connected  by  a  stone  bridge. 
The  inhabitants  are  in  general  well  informed ;  and  many  private  individuals  possess  valuable 
libraries,  and  collections  relating  to  the  fine  arts.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous,  were 
formerly  confined  to  a  particular  quarter,  where  they  were  shut  in  every  night ;  but  since 
1796  this  illiberal  system  has  been  discontinued.    Population  50,000. 


■■••^   ^-  CHAPTER  XIV     '  ■■  ^^rhJ^A. 

HUNGARY. 

HcNOART,  called  by  the  Germans  Ungam,  with  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  the 
Bannat,  forms  a  wide  range  of  territory.  Long  the  grand  field  of  conflict  between  the 
Ottoman  and  Christian  powers,  it  was  finally  possessed  by  the  latter,  and  has  for  several 
centuries  formed  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the  hereditary  states  of  the  house  of 
Austria ;  which  has  recently  annexed  to  it  the  portion  of  Dalmatia  obtained  fh»Q  Venice. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect.     >    -  \  w.  '  ■ 

Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Germany ;  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  tributary 

Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Car- 

'  pathian  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Poland.    It  forms  nearly  a  square  of  400  miles 

m  each  direction,  comprehending,  with  all  its  appendant  states,  an  area  of  133,000  square 

miles,  inhabited  by  upwards  of  12,600,000  people. 

Sxirface.  The  great  mountain  girdle  of  the  Carpathians  ranges  nearly  in  a  semicircle 
round  the  northern  and  eastern  border  of  Hungary.  Several  connected  chains  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  of  which  the  most  elevated  are  those  of  Tatra  and  Matra ; 
the  Julian  Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  tlie  Bannat,  on  tiie  southern  border,  render  a  great 
part  of  the  country  at  least  very  hilly.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plains  of  almost  bound- 
less extent,  such  as  that  to  the  east  of  the  Danube,  watered  by  thfi  Theiss,  which  covers  a 
space  of  upwards  of  22,000  8(|uare  miles ;  and  another  to  the  west  of  that  river,  reaching 
to  the  borders  of  Styria.  Hungary,  protected  by  the  Carpathians  from  the  blasts  of  the 
north,  and  sloping  downwards  to  the  south,  enjoys  a  milder  climate  than  any  part  of  Ger- 
many. On  the  Carpathian  terraces,  particularly,  the  richest  wines,  and  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  southern  Europe,  aro  raised  in  perfection.  There  is  a  vast  variety  of  country, 
however ;  many  tracts  being  naked  ajid  rocky,  others  covered  with  marshes,  and  some  even 
forming  deserts  of  barren  sand. 

Tiie  rivers  of  Hungary  are  very  important  The  Danube,  making  a  ffrand  circuit,  rolls 
through  it  chiefly  from  north  to  south,  and  receives  here  its  mightiest  tributaries.  The 
Drnve  and  the  Save,  from  the  west,  bring  to  it  all  the  waters  of  the  great  alpine  border  of 
Southern  Germany.  The  Theiss,  after  collecting,  in  a  course  of  400  miles,  nearly  all  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Carpathians,  falls  in  from  the  east,  near  the  southern  frontier. 
The  Marosch  is  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Theiss;  and  the  Gran  and  the  Waag  are  con- 
siderabhs  streams,  which  flow  into  the  Danube  itself. 

The  lakes  of  Hungary  are  numerous,  but  only  two  are  large;  the  Platten  or  Balaton 
wi'.icli  receives  the  waters  of  nine  streams,  and  is  supposed  to  pour  them  under  ground  into 
the  Danube ;  and  the  Neusiedler,  the  water  of  which  is  salt  The  long  and  sluggish 
streams  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Marosch  spread  into  wide  n .  irasses,  which,  acted  on  by  the 
rays  of  a  burning  sun,  exhale  pestilential  vapours,  often  more  fatal  than  the  sword  to  the 
armies  which  have  been  led  into  their  vicinity. 
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Skt.  II. — Natural  Oeografhy. 

SoMBOT.  1. — Oeohgy, 

I.  Primitive  roekt.  Primitive  rocks  are  not  abundant,  and  they  do  not  occupy  great 
tracts  in  the  districts  wliere  they  occur.  They  form  the  group  of  Presburgt  the  group  of 
Nyitra,  that  of  Tatro,  to  the  south  of  which  are  situated  the  mountains  of  Gomor,  of  which 
uhey  form  the  principal  mass.  They  re-appear  in  Transylvania  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina 
and  Moldavia ;  to  the  south,  in  the  chain  of  Faffaras,  which  ranges  into  the  Bannat ;  to  the 
west,  in  the  mountains  of  Gaina  and  Bibar.  Tney  re-appear  at  Peterwaradin,  and  on  the 
ftontiers  of  Styria.  A  central  granite  appears  to  form  the  group  of  Presburar;  the  Krivan 
m  the  group  of  Ostrosky ;  of  Polana,  a  little  farther  to  the  north ;  and  the  Tatra.  Gneiss, 
containing  beds  of  granite,  of  mica  slate,  &c.,  occurs  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county 
of  Gomor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tatra,  on  the  frontiers  of  Buckovina,  in  the  group  of  Fagaras, 
in  the  Bannat  Mica  elate  and  clay  slate  occur  on  the  acclivities  of  aU  the  groups,  the 
rocks  of  which  have  been  already  enumerated.  Mica  slate  forms  the  group  of  Nyitra ;  it  is 
very  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  Zcleznik,  Jolsva,  Roeenau  (in  the  county  of  Gomor), 
where  we  observe  it  passing  into  clay  slate,  which  rock  often  alternates  with  it,  and  at 
length  becomes  predominant,  forming  the  whole  superior  part  of  the  deposit.  Mercury 
occurs  at  Szlana,  in  unctuous  mica  slate :  rhomboidal  iron  ore,  or  iron  glance,  in  the  moun^ 
tains  of  Ensiedel  and  Golnitz ;  pritmatic  iron  ore,  or  hydrate  of  iron,  in  beds  in  clay  slate 
at  Zeleznik,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rosenau.  Euphotide,  or  diaUage  rock,  and  serpentine, 
are  found  at  Dobschau,  and  in  the  mountains  which  form  the  eastern  point  of  Sclavonia  and 
Peterwaradin.  Porphyritic  greenstone  is  met  with  in  the  upper  part  of  the  volley  of 
Ti8zolez,  where  the  castle  is  situated. 

II.  Transition  rocks.  The  rocks  of  this  class  begin  at  Presburg,  where  they  rest  on  the 
primitive  group :  they  range  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  into  Gallicia,  in  their  course  passing  behind 
the  Tatra ;  they  cover  a  considerable  space  from  north  to  south,  where  they  join  the  group 
of  Nyitra,  the  mountains  of  Zolyom  and  Gomor.  Tliey  form  the  small  group  of  Diosgyor  to 
the  north  of  Erlau ;  they  appear  in  different  points  of  the  chain  of  sandstone  which  extends 
irom  Tatra  into  Transylvania ;  they  become  more  abundant  in  Marmaros,  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Transylvania,  where  they  join  again  with  the  chain  of  Fagaras.  We  meet  with 
them  again  in  the  countries  of  Nagy-Ag  and  Offenbanya,  in  the  Bannat;  and,  lastly,  in 
Croatia.  Deposits  of  transition  quartzy  sani^stone,  and  compact  limestone,  with  greywacke, 
occur  near  to  Neusohl,  in  the  group  of  Tatra,  and  oh  the  borders  of  Dunajec,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Gallicia ;  but  this  compact  limestone  occurs  alone  in  a  great  number  of  places, 
where  it  also  terminates  the  transition  deposits.  Transition  syenite  and  porphyritic  green* 
stone  are  found  at  Pila  near  to  Kdnigsberg,  at  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  in  the  mountains  of 
Bor.sony,  of  Karancs,  on  the  northern  foot  of  the  Matra.  It  re-appears  in  tlie  mouHtp'-s  of 
Kapnick,  of  Nagy-Ag,  Zalathna,  Voros-Patak ;  and  it  appears  also  to  occur  in  the  Bannat. 

III.  Secondary  rocks.  The  following  secondary  deposits  are  described  as  occurring  in 
Hungary : —  1.  The  coal  formation  rests  upon  transition  strata  at  Jablunicza  and  Steurdnrf, 
near  to  Oravicza,  in  the  Bannat;  and  the  same  formation  occurs  at  Fiinfkirchen.  2.  Tfie 
Jura  limestone  formation  occurs  principally  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Hungary.  3.  A 
sandstone  formation,  containing  coal,  the  sandstone  of  the  Carpathians,  which,  in  the 
regular  succession,  lies  upoi:  the  Jura  limestone,  and  below  the  chalk  formation,  forms  the 
whole  chain  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Tatra  into  Moldavia ;  it  alro  penetrates  into 
Transylvania,  of  which  it  occupies  all  the  central  part ;  it  also  forms  the  Kahlengebirge, 
near  to  Vienna,  where  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  coal  formation  and  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Moravia.  4.  The  chalk  formation  also  occurs  in  Hungary :  thus  a  remarkable  kind 
of  this  deposit  appears  at  Buda  Oros,  and  a  particular  compact  marly  limestone,  abounding 
in  green  talcy  disseminated  parts,  which  may  be  referred  to  this  chalk,  occurs  in  Transyl- 
vania. 

IV.  Tertiary  rocks.  Molasse,  or  sandstone  with  lignite,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
Hungarian  tertiary  rocks,  and  covers  at  the  same  time  the  secondary  rocks  and  the  con- 
glomerates belonging  to  trachyte.  It  covers  the  southern  declivity  of  all  the  mountains 
wliich  form  the  north-western  part  of  Hungary ;  it  extends  into  Gallicia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathians ;  it  is  found  in  the  centre  of  Transylvania,  at  Clausenburg,  Carlsburg,  Her- 
manstadt,  and  Cronstadt  It  covers,  towards  the  west,  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which 
form  the  western  limit  of  that  principality,  and  extends  even  into  the  Btinnat;  it  forms  nearly 
the  whole  eouth-western  part  of  Hungary,  from  whence  it  extends  into  Croatia.  The  coarse 
marine  limestone  of  Paris  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buda  and  OCdenburg,  on  the 
banks  of  the  I^ake  Balaton,  and  at  Fiinfkirchen.  It  occurs  also  in  Buckovina,  and  in  Eastern 
Gallicia.  The  limestone  containing  lymnea  occurs  at  Nagy-Vasony,  and  in  the  marshes 
of  tiie  great  plain  of  Hungary. 

Tertiary  Plutonian  rocks.  Trachyte.  This  Plutonian  rock  appears  to  rise  through  the 
tertiary  deposits,  and  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  having  been  sent  from  below  after  th« 
de})osition  of  these  strata.    It  forms  five  groups ;  one  occupies  the  districts  of  Schemnita^ 
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Kremnits  and  KAniffttborff ;  the  aeoond  occurs  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  where  it  fomiH  the 
mountains  of  DregeTuy  and  VisMef^nulo  |  a  third  forms  the  mnuntainn  of  Miitra,  on  tho  north- 
ern bonier  of  the  groat  plain ;  a  fourth  mcludes  tho  mountains  between  Rperios  and  Tokay ; 
lastly,  a  fifth  occurs  at  Vihorlet,  and  extends  into  tho  counties  of  Unffh  and  Bcroo'h.  The 
same  fbrmation  fbrms  a  considerable  irroup  in  Transylvania,  on  the  fW^ntiers  of  Moldavia ; 
and  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will  also  be  found  in  the  district  nf  [^ngy-Arr  and 
Zaiathna.  The  porphyritic  variety  of  trachyte  is  the  most  abundant ;  tho  othor  varieties 
Dccur  only  in  tho  Schemnits  prnup.  Pitchstcne,  poarlstono,  pumice,  and  ohpldian  occtir, 
aiwociatod  with  the  tracliyte,  around  the  trachyte  hills;  and,  extending  from  them  into  the 
plains,  thero  are  vast  beds  of  tracliyte  conglomerates  or  tufliis.  These  congloinorntes  are 
formed  of  debris,  often  transported  and  triturated  in  water.  Near  to  the  hills,  thoy  are  com- 
posed of  vory  large  block^  but  in  the  plains  of  scoriaeeous  and  earthy  matters ;  and,  lastly, 
of  a  pumiceous  matter,  sometimes  ground  down  into  an  earthy  form.  These  deposits 
contain  fossil  organic  remains;  viz.  opaline  wood,  impressions  of  plants  and  shells,  of 
various  kinds.  The  traohytic  conglomerates  are  the  principal  repoeitory  of  precious  opal, 
and  the  pumiceous  conglomerates  that  of  jaspeI^«pal  and  wood-opal.  The  conglomeratea 
composed  of  broken-down  and  decomposed  pumice  are  very  abundant  between  Tokay  and 
Tolesva.  The  porphyroidal  varieties  form  the  mountains  between  Erdo-Benye  and  Tallya ; 
they  appear  again  in  the  county  of  Berogh,  where  they  contain  considerable  masses  of 
aluminous  rocK.  The  auriferous  deposits  of  the  trachvte  formation  are  found  in  masses  in 
the  pumiceous  conglomerate,  or  in  veins  in  the  vesicular  variety  of  trachyte  which  is  used 
for  mill-stones. 

V.  Alluvial  rwsk:  Old  alluvial  rocks,  and  also  those  of  modem  formation,  abound  in 
Hungary.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  calcareous  tuflks,  some  of  which  are  dilu- 
vial, others  modem,  and  daily  forming. 

■'■•        '        ■    ■  ■      ■      1 
SuMKiT.  2.  and  3. — Botany  and  Zoahgy. 

Th«  Botaqy  and.  Zoology  of  Hungary  aie  similar  to  those  of  Germany. 

Sect.  m. — Hittorical  Qeography. 

To  the  Romans  Hungary  was  known  under  the  name  of  Pannonia,  and  was  the  domain 
of  tribes  still  more  rude,  wild,  and  wandering  than  those  of  ancient  Germany.  The 
Romans  formed  out  of  it  the  province  of  Dacia,  including  the  district  lying  south  of  the 
Danube,  which,  for  a  lengthened  period,  was  the  bulwark  and  boundary  of  their  empire  in 
this  quarter.  The  fktal  step  of  allowing  a  passage,  in  the  fourth  century,  to  the  flying 
Ostrogoths,  laid  open  the  defenceless  empire ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  a  continued  torrent  of 
barbarous  invaders  poured  in  from  tlie  extremities  of  eastern  Europe,  and  even  of  central 
Axis. 

The  Huns,  in  a.  d.  483,  established  themselves  in  this  country,  which  fVom  them  has  ever 
since  retained  the  name  of  Hungary.  Attila,  whom  Gibbon  has  styled  the  supreme  monarch 
of  the  barbarians,  establislied  his  court  and  camp  on  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube.  In 
the  nintii  «entury  followed  the  Magyars,  whose  posterity  form  still  the  ruling  body  in 
tlie  nation. 

Hungary  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  elective,  in  a.  d.  1000. 
Its  most  powerfiil  monarch  was  LiHiis  the  Great,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  carried  his 
arms  into  Italy. 

The  union  with  Austria  took  place  in  1438,  through  the  marriage  of  Albert  of  Austria 
with  Elizalicth,  heiress  of  the  deceased  king.  The  crown  was  afterwards  held  for  a  time  by 
Ladinlaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  by  the  gallant  chiefs  Huniades  and  Matthias  Corvinus ;  but 
it  ultimately  reverted  to,  and  remained  with,  the  house  of  Austria.  Dreadftil  wars  were, 
however,  waged  with  the  Turks,  who  repeatedly  ravaged  the  whole  kingdom,  and  even  laid 
siege  to  Vioiiiia ;  but  tor  more  than  a  century,  that  declining  power  has  been  completely 
expelled  from  Hungary,  and  has  considered  it  quite  enough  to  preserve  its  own  borders  fhxn 
Austrian  invasion. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Qeography,  '     , 

The  political  relations  of  Hungary,  considered  as  a  member  of  the  Austrian  empire,  have 
been  already  considered.  It  has,  however,  some  features  peculiar  to  itself.  The  kingdom 
is  now  hereditary  in  the  Austrian  dynasty  ;  but,  in  case  tiiat  should  become  extinct,  the  right 
of  clioice  would  return  to  the  nation.  The  Hungarian  Diet  possesses  high  prerogatives. 
Without  tlieir  vote  the  king  cannot  make  or  change  the  laws,  impose  taxes,  or  even  levy 
troops.  Every  new  king,  before  his  coronation,  must  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the  constitution 
of  Hungary.  The  diet  consists  of  four  states  or  orders: — 1.  The  bishops  and  abbots.  2.  The 
magistrates  or  great  nobles.  3.  Tiie  knigiits.  4,  The  free  cities.  The  two  former  appear 
in  perauii,  and  constitute  what  is  called  the  magnate  table ;  the  two  latter,  who  form  what  is 
called  the  state  table,  appear  by  their  representatives.  The  diet  assembles  every  three  years, 
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at  Presburg  or  Buda,  ana  Jita  during  the  king's  pleasure.  If  three  of  the  orders  agree  to  any 
proposition,  the  fourth  must  give  its  consent. 

In  the  administration,  the  body  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  form  part 
of  the  corporations  in  the  free  citien,  have  no  share :  a  circumstance  of  which  advantage  ia 
taken  to  throw  upon  them  the  whole  burden  of  taxation,  fVom  which  the  nobles  and  clergy 
hold  themselves  exempt  The  peasantry,  tliough  nominally  emancipated,  are  still  really 
h«l(l  in  a  state  of  predial  slavery.  They  are  allowed,  indeed,  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground ;  from  tliirty  to  forty  acres  eacli.  Out  of  the  proiduce,  however,  the  occupant  has  to 
pay  une-tontii  to  the  church,  and  ono-nintli  to  his  landlord,  who  also  claims  one  liundred  and 
i'uur  days'  labour  in  the  year,  besides  sundry  other  little  gifts  and  services,  whicli  are  liable 
tu  indciiuite  overcharge.  They  are  also  required  to  co-oporate  in  the  making  and  repairing 
the  roads,  and  have  troops  quartered  upon  them.  On  the  whole,  their  condition  appears 
decidedly  the  worse  for  tne  privileges  enjoyed  by  a  proud  and  turbulent  aristocracy,  who 
have  always  resisted  every  measure  proposed  by  the  sovereign  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people. 

The  army  in  time  of  peace  amonnts  to  about  100,000  men,  and  in  time  of  war  it  is 
increased  to  about  235,000.  The  expense  is  defrayed  by  a  peculiar  tax,  called  kriegstteuer, 
or  war-tax.    The  revenue  is  supposed  to  amount  to  about  20,000,000  florina. 

Skot.  V. — Productive  Indutiry. 

The  agriculture  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  the  rude  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
and  the  extent  of  unfavourable  soil,  yields  very  copious  products,  out  of  which  a  large  sun 
plus  arises  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  According  to  an  estimate  which 
Grellman  has  founded  on  the  cadastre  instituted  ^Joseph  H.,  it  contams  23,905,000  jochs 
of  productive  land,  out  of  an  entire  surface  of  80,329,000 ;  the  rest  being  waste,  water,  and 
n.ora88,  or  otherwise  useless.  Among  these  are  about  5,000,000  arable,  7,500,000  pasture, 
9,000,000  woodland,  1,000,000  vines,  and  600,000  garden  ground.  Schwartnor  and  Blu- 
menbach  agree  in  rating  the  produce  in  grain  at  106,000,W)0  buriiels.  A  little  maize  and 
rice  is  grown  in  the  Bannat;  otherwise  the  kinds  of  grain  are  those  used  in  Germany.  The 
agriculture  is  very  rude.  Light  carts ;  a  plough,  of  which  the  share  is  almost  horizontal, 
and  which  seldom  penetrates  above  three  inches ;  and  meagre  cattle,  present  themselves  in 

the  dirty  mrm-yard  (Jig.  434.). 
In  the  rotation  of  crops,  every 
third  year  is  fallow.  Cattle  and 
sheep  are  bred,  and  even  export 
ed,  in  vast  numbers ;  though  the 
breeds,  before  late  improvements, 
were  by  no  means  distinguished. 
The  homed  cattle,  however,  are 
large,  vigorous,  and  active,  of  a 
dirty  white  colour,  and  excellent- 
ly adapted  for  the  plough.  The 
breed  of  horses  had  fallen  into 
total  disrepute,  till  it  was  improv- 
ed by  the  pains  bestowed  upon 
the  imperial  stud.  The  native 
Hungarian  sheep  bears  very  coarse  wool ;  but  in  all  the  western  districts  it  is  much  improved 
by  crosses  with  the  Spanish.  Some  of  it  is  now  very  fine,  and  is  even  imported  into  Eng- 
land as  the  best  Saxon  wool.  In  1810,  there  were  found  451,000  horses,  2,400,000  oxen 
and  cows,  and  8,000,000  sheep;  now  probably  more.  Besides  the  ample  supply  of  bacon, 
which  is  found  at  the  table  of  almost  every  peasant,  the  number  of  hogs  annually  exported 
is  from  200,000  to  250,000.  Wine  is  a  special  object  of  Hungarian  culture.  That  which 
bears  the  name  of  Tokay,  and  is  produced  there,  and  in  a  number  of  surrounding  districts, 
is  most  celebrated.  It  is  sweetish,  luscious,  and  does  not  attain  to  perfection  till  it  is  very 
old.  A  good  deal  of  the  superior  richness  of  the  finer  sorts  is  derived,  according  to  Dr. 
Townson,  from  mixing  the  essence  or  juice  of  a  small  number  of  half-dried  and  shrivelled 
grapes  with  the  ordinanr  wine  of  the  country.  Two  sorts  are  produced  in  this  way,  ausbrveh 
and  mazchlap ;  the  only  difference  between  them  being,  that  for  each  pint  of  essence  put 
into  the  mazchlap,  two  are  put  into  the  ausbruch.  Tokay  is  consumed  chiefly  at  the  tables 
of  the  great  Hungarian,  Polish,  and  Austrian  noblea  The  total  annual  produce  of  the  Hun- 
garian vineyards  is  estimated  at  about  18,000,000  eimers.  The  Hungarians  make  their  wines 
a  subject  of^  especial  pride,  absurdly  pretending  tliat  the  worst  is  superior  to  the  best  French 
'.yjRC.  Tobacco  is  cuitivateu  io  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  European  country,  and  is 
largely  exported.  Hemp,  flax,  and  madder  are  also  staple  products.  Bees  are  veiy  exten- 
siveiv  reared ;  and  the  exports  of  honey  and  wax  are  estimoted  at  about  250,000^  To  these 
articles  may  be  addea,  though  no  longer  to  the  same  great  extent  as  fbrmerly,  cabbage  and 
other  garden  products,  with  some  fruits,  as  plums  and  melons. 
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Manuftctureo,  in  the  lense  undentood  in  England,  can  icareely  be  said  to  exist  in  Hun' 
l^ary.  There  are,  however,  coarse  domestic  fabrics  of  linen  and  woollen  for  home  const  imp* 
tion.  Hides  and  skins  are  tanned,  after  a  simple  process,  and  on  a  small  scale,  chiefly  by 
the  peasants. 

The  subterraneous  wealth  of  Hungary  is  equally  copious  with  that  which  its  surface 
yields.  Gold  and  silver,  in  particular,  the  nioat  brilliant  and  precious  of  the  metals,  are 
raised  firom  the  mines  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  in  greater  abundance  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe.  The  mines  are  chiefly  royal  proprty,  or,  where  private  individuals  Hte 
allowed  to  collect  the  ore,  they  must,  at  least,  give  it  to  the  royal  smelting-houses  at  a  iixed 
rate.  The  annual  quantity  is  stated  by  Hassel  at  1050  lbs.  of  gold,  and  41,600  lbs.  of  silver. 
There  ia  a  great  reduction  of  the  former  quantity,  partly  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
mines,  and  partly  to  the  poverty  of  the  Austnan  government,  which  can  no  longer  afl^ord  to 
435       ^  make  the  same  exertions.    According 

I  t  .  "  to  Delius,  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  extracted  between  1740  and 
1773  was  upwards  of  ten  millions 
sterling.  The  engine  employed  at 
Schemnitz  (Jig.  485.),  for  drawing  up 
the  ore,  and  letting  down  machinery, 
is  moved  by  water,  and  was  considered 
the  flnest  existing,  before  the  invrn- 
tion  of  the  steam-engine.  The  minus 
of  Hungary  yield  also  10,000  tons  of 
iron,  19,000  tons  of  copper,  1225  tons 
of  lead,  besides  a  great  quantity  of 
coal  and  salt  According  to  Hassel, 
the  entire  number  of  miners  and  la- 
bourers employed  amounts  to  45,000. 
Fishery.  The  rivers  and  lakes  of 
Hungary  are  full  of  fish;  and  the 
fishery  is  of  considerable  importance 
Machine  for  working  MinM.  ^^d  value.    The  Thoiss  is  Said  by  the 

inliabitants  to  consist  of  two  parts,  one  of  fish  and  one  of  water.    In  1810,  the  importations 
of  fish  from  Hungary  into  Lower  Austria  were  estimated  at  86,000i. 

The  commerce  of  Hungary,  notwithstanding  its  fine  rivers,  labours  under  great  disad> 
vantages,  finm  the  want  of  sea-coast,  from  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  being  frequently 
impeded,  and  from  its  embouchure  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks,  whose  barbarism  has 
hitherto  baffled  every  attempt  to  open  a  communication  with  the  Black  Sea.  The  inland 
traffic  is  tolerably  brisk,  and  the  roads  are  continually  covered  with  animals,  and  with 
wagons,  driven  by  the  Jews,  gipsies,  and  other  foreign  races,  to  the  2000  &irs  which  are 
annually  held  throughout  the  country.  The  great  centres  of  this  internal  traffic  are  Pesth 
and  Debretzen.  The  exterior  commerce  of  Hungary  consists  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for 
manufactured  produce.  In  1802,  the  leading  exports  were,  cattle,  8,483,000  florins ;  grain, 
2,367,000;  wine,  2,381,000;  wool,  5,039,000;  leather,  1,245,000;  which,  with  minor  arti- 
cles, made  24,515,000.  The  leading  imports  were,  woollen  cloth,  4,668,000;  cottons, 
1,611,000;  linens,  2,692,000;  silk,  1,223,000;  cofiee,  &c.  2,790,000;  hardware,  &c., 
1,299,000;  making,  with  minor  articles,  18,390,000  florins. 

Sect.  YI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  progressive  population  of  Hungary  and  its  depen- 
dencies, as  deduced  from  the  conscription  lists : — 
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Date. 

Date. 
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17f5 

17M! 

18ns 

1807 

7,0(18,574 

l,41fi.0n5 

P71,237 

1805 

leii 

1807 

7,!mi,414 

1,501,406 

«1I,7«0 

1817 
1817 
1815 
1817 

8,0fi3,680 

l,fi64,tX)0 

940,.'i9H 

304.053 

1839 

«,fi5(t,Ci8l! 

9,027  .Vifi 
n24,;)l5 
32il.727 

Trnnpvlvniiia 

Mililnry  limits 

9,648,709 

10,374,580 

10,973,133 

18,94 1. a-M 

If  these  returns  may  be  depended  upon,  they  show  a  gradual  and  considerable  augmenta- 
tion. The  apparent  diminution  of  the  population  within  the  military  limits  was  occasioned, 
we  believe,  by  a  transference  of  territory. 

The  Hunjrarinns  consist  chiefly  of  two  races,  the  Magyars,  or  ruling  race,  who  are  e.sli 
mated  by  Csaplovicz  at  .%500,()00;  and  the  Sclavonians,  the  subject  people,  at  4,050,000. 
There  are  also  640,000  Wallachians ;  577,000  Germans;  170,000  Jews;  50,000  gipsies; 
bewides  Arnauts,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &.c.  There  is  no  middle  class  in  Hungary.  Society 
consists  of  haughty  nobles,  poor  peasants,  and  peddling  traffickers.  The  nobles  are  a  brave, 
generous,  and  hardy  race.    I'o  them  applies  Voltaire's  character  of  the  Hungarians,  as  "  « 
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;roud  and  generous  nation,  the  scourge  of  its  tyrants,  and  the  defender  cX  its  sovereigns." 
'hey  have  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  their  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  and  to  every 
tiling  Hungarian;  the  most  rooted  dislike  of  the  Germans  and  every  tiling  Gennan.  The 
peasantry  present  an  uniform  aspect  of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  not  one  bemg  advanced  b»> 
yond  another,  nor  the  whole  beyond  what  they  were  in  a  remote  age.  It  is  impossible, 
according  to  Mr.  Sherer,  that  when  the  Romans  invaded  Illyria,  the  peasants  could,  as 
respects  dress,  aspect,  and  manners,  be  more  completely  barbarous  than  ut  present;  nor  could 
the  wagons  of  the  Scythian  camp  be  ruder  than-  those  which  still  crowd  the  streets  of 
Presburg.  The  traffic  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Germans,  Jews,  and  the  gipsies,  a  numerous 
race,  who  present  the  same  aspect  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  respect  of  religious  worship,  full  freedom  has  been  long  established  in  Hungary,  and 
all  Christian  professions  are  considered  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is 
complained  that  this  equality  does  not  go  beyond  toleration.  The  Catholic  is  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful ;  its  professors  are  estimated  by  Csaplovicz  at  about  5,000,000 ;  at 
the  head  of  whom  are  three  archbishops,  thirty>nine  bishops,  twenty-two  abbots,  and  about 
0800  clergymen,  secular  and  regular.  The  Protestants  amount  to  about  2,100,000,  and 
have  1867  clergymen.  The  Greeks  amount  to  629,284,  and  have  an  archbishop,  three 
bishops,  and  nearly  4000  clergy.  The  bishops  possess  extensive  property,  and  are  bound  to 
take  the  field  with  their  vassals  in  the  national  insurrection.  Seven  bishops  were  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Mohacz.  Schwartner  estimated  the  Hungarian  clergy  at  15,600 ;  which,  taking 
the  population  at  9,600,000,  gives  one  clergyman  for  every  610  individuals. 

Learning  is  not  altogether  neglected  in  Hungary.  Latin  is,  in  some  places,  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  mathematics  and  natural  history  meet  with  encourage- 
ment. There  are  only  fifly-eight  printing  presses,  and  sixty  paper  manufactories  in  Uie 
kingdom.  Such  is  the  want  of  information,  that  Dr.  Bright  fbund  the  leading  people  at 
Schemnitz  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Mexico  was  an  English  island,  and  that  sugar  and 
coffee  grew  in  Great  Britain !  Hungary,  iiowever,  has  a  university,  with  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  and  a  valuable  museum.  In  1820,  it  was  attended  by  985  students.  According  to 
Dr.  Bright,  many  of  the  nobles  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  promote  the  intellectual  improve* 
ment  of  their  countrymen. 

The  amusements  of  the  body  of  the  people  consist  chiefly  of  some  national  dances,  par- 
ticularly on  occasion  of  the  vintage,  which  is  a  season  of  unbounded  gaiety.  The  national 
military  dress  being  the  same  commonly  denominated  hussar,  is  picturesque  and  martial,  and 
has  been  imitated  by  the  other  European  nations.  The  peasantry  wear  a  broad-brimmH 
varnished  hat,  with  a  low  rounded  crown ;  they  have  their  matted  long  black  hair  negligently 
plaited  or  tied  in  knots,  a  blue  jacket  and  trousers  covered  with  a  cloak  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth  or  sheepskin,  still  retaining  its  wool.  They  live  in  small  villages,  or  rather  clusters 
of  cottages,  arranged  on  each  side  of  a  muddy  road,  whitewashed,  roofbd  with  thatch,  but 
the  interior  containing,  generally,  three  tolerably  comfortable  apartments. 

Sect.  VTl. — Lneal  Oeography. 

Hungary  is  divided  into,  1.  Lower  Hungary,  which  forms  the  western ;  and,  2.  Upper 
Hungary,  which  forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.    3.  Croatia.    4.  Sclavonia. 

Lower  Hungary  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Danube.  That  on  the  north  of  the  rivei 
is  the  most  important ;  and  contains  the  great  mining  districts  of  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz. 
Presburg,  established  in  1536,  as  the  place  where  the  kings  were  to  be  crowned,  and  the 
diets  to  be  held,  was  the  capital  of  Hungary,  until  1784,  when  the  seat  of  government  was 
transferred  to  Buda.  Its  population  is  41,000.  The  houses  and  streets  are  ordinary  in  tlieir 
appearance ;  and  the  suburbs  only  can  boast  a  few  palaces  of  the  nobles.  The  castle,  lately 
burned  down,  except  the  walls,  overlooks  the  very  extensive  plain  in  which  the  city  stands. 
Presburg  has  a  few  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  corn  and  wine,  up 
and  down  the  Danube.  There  is  a  large  Lutheran  seminary,  attended  by  about  500  students. 
Buda,  or  Ofen  (Jig,  436.),  and  PesUi,  separated  by  the  Danube,  form,  in  conjunction,  by 

much  the  most  important  city  in 
Hungary.  Buda,  on  the  right  bank, 
is  the  first  in  dignity,  being  now 
the  seat  of  government,  which  was 
transferred  thither  by  Joseph  II. 
fh)m  Piesburg,  in  1784.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  an  extensive  fortress 
seated  on  a  lofly  rock,  somewhat 
resembling  the  castle  of  EMinburgh, 
and  containing  the  houses  of  the 
Palatine  and  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal nobility.  Along  the  foot  of 
the  castle  several  streets  extend 
upon  the  river.  One  of  the  moBt 
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renmrkable  featuraa  conriits  of  the  batlu,  which  are  ancient,  and  of  Turkish  coiutrucUoo. 
The  citisena  resort  to  them  in  crowds,  exhibiting  themselves  in  a  very  unscrupulous  state 
of  nudity.  Peath,  on  the  oppoeite  bank,  is  a  larg;er  and  now  more  important  city,  forming 
the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hungary.  Four  immense  fkirs  are  held  there,  which  pre* 
sent  an  epitome  both  of  the  people  and  productions  of  the  country.  The  native  products  are 
chiefly  sold  without  the  city,  on  both  niaea  of  a  long  road,  as  they  arrive  in  the  wagons,  dis- 
posed for  tliat  purpose  so  as  to  form  a  species  of  square  enclosure.  An  immense  space  is 
covered  with  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  the  latter  often  amounting  to  30,000.  The  goods 
brought  down  ftom  Vienna  are  displaved  in  a  large  open  space  within  the  town,  and  in 
ranges  of  booths,  which  are  penetrated  by  two  brwd  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  by  other  smaller  streets  and  passages.  The  Danube,  also,  for  the  space  of  half 
a  mile,  is  covered  with  boats  and  barges,  which,  with  the  banks,  serve  as  a  market-place  for 
the  goods.  For  recreation  are  prepared  various  sights,  puppet-shows,  fhiits,  especially 
water-melons  in  immense  quantities,  and  reflreshments  cooked  and  presented  by  the  gipsies. 
Great  commercial  roads  branch  off  ftom  Pesth  through  every  part  of  the  country,  and  to- 
wards Austria,  Moravia,  Gallicia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Italy.  Pesth  contains  61,602 
inhabitants,  and  Buda  83,000;  makuig  in  all  04,600.  Pesth  is  chiefly  modem,  and  well 
built;  containing  many  good  streets  and  handsome  houses,  besides  churches.  There  is  con- 
siderable magnificence  in  the  grenadiers'  caserne,  built  by  Charles  VI.,  and  in  a  large  un- 
finished  edifice,  raised  by  Joseph  II.,  which  Townaon  calls  a  palace ;  but  Bright  does  not 
think  it  possible  to  say  what  it  is.  The  national  university',  already  mentioned,  is  in  Pesth. 
The  city  is  without  walls,  and  is  coimected  with  Buda  by  a  bridge  of  240  boats,  which  are 
moveable,  and  through  which,  at  stated  times,  an  opening  is  msde  to  allow  the  passage  of 
vessels  and  rafls.  ui  winter  it  is  taken  down,  and  the  two  cities  communicate  over  the 
ice. 

The  mining  capitals,  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  and  Neusohl,  are  situated  on  the  declivities 
of  a  bold  and  mountainous  country,  forming  a  lower  ridge  of  the  Carpathians.  Schemnitz, 
the  great  centre  of  the  mining  operations,  is  in  a  position  peculiarly  rugged,  the  streets 
being  built  along  the  sides  of  hills,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  cliffs  and  woods :  of  its 
17,000  inhabitants,  8600  are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  town  was  founded  in  746 ;  but 
it  was  Maria  Theresa  who  established  the  'mining  college,  which  is  conducted  on  a  very 
liberal  footing ;  comprehends  lectures  on  every  branch  of  natural  knowledge ;  and  is  attended, 
even  in  bad  times,  by  200  or  300  students.  The  mines  have  been  already  noticed.  The 
43^  water  is  drained  off  by  a  subterrane- 

ouB  stream  of  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
river  Gran.  Kremnitz  (fig,  437.)  is 
only  about  half  the  size,  and  has  a 
more  straggling  and  neglected  ajv 
pearance ;  uiough  one  of  its  churches 
is  very  profiisely  ornamented.  Neu- 
sohl, with  about  10,000  inhabitants,  is 
supported  by  the  copper-mines,  and 
has  a  large  manufactory  of  arms  in  its 
vicinity. 

There  are  also  other  towns  of  some 
importance  in  this  division  of  Lower  Hungary.  Gran,  on  the  Danube,  was  once  a  military 
poet  of  first  importance,  though  its  strong  castle  is  now  in  ruins;  but  it  is  still  the  eccleaia» 
tical  capital,  its  archbishop  bemg  the  primate  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  Mineral 
waters,  resembling  those  of  Epsom,  have  also  been  lately  discovered  there,  from  which  a 
manufiu;tory  of  magnesia  has  been  established.  This  district  extends  also  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Danube,  on  its  eastern  bank,  where  it  approaches  the  Turkish  frontier.  Here 
occur  several  large  towns.  Theresopol,  named  after  Maria  Theresa,  in  a  wide  plain,  with 
30,000  inhabitants ;  Neusatz,  a  free  city  on  the  Danube,  with  17,000  inhabitants,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  Turkey ;  Zombor,  not  far  from  the  Franz  canal,  with  18,776  inhabitants, 
and  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  these  three  towns 
consists  of  Greeks  and  Servians. 

That  part  of  Lower  Hungary  which  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  Danube,  enclosed  between 
that  river  and  the  Austrian  and  Illyrian  frontiers,  contains  also  a  number  of  places  of  con- 
siderable importance.  CEdenburg  is  finely  situated,  in  a  country  variegated  with  wooiJed 
and  vine-covered  hills,  which  surround  the  great  lake  of  the  Neusiedler  See.  Of  11,487 
inhabittmts,  4600  are  Protestants.  There  is  more  manufacturing  industry  than  in  njost 
(lungurian  towns ;  but  still  it  owes  its  main  prosperity  to  its  position ;  being  the  route  oy 
which  supplies  of  provisions  are  conveyed  frotn  Hungary  to  Vienna^  For  this  purpose, 
40,(KX)  cattle,  and  80,000  ho^rs  arc  annually  broii^hi  to  its  markets.  There  is  also  a  great 
trade  in  wine,  of  which  32,000  oimers  are  produced  in  its  neighbourhood.  CEdenburg  has 
also  in  its  neighbourhood  a  mine  of  coal,  which  yields  about  12,000  tons  annually.    Roab, 
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on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  iu  junction  with  the  Danube,  once  oelebiated  u  a 
fortress,  is  now  more  noted  for  its  fiurs  and  markets.  Of  iU  16,000  inhabitants,  more  than 
half  livo  in  the  suburbs.  Comorn,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dani'  r.d  the  Waag,  is  still 
inure  uclcbratod  for  its  ancient  strength ;  ajod  so  early  as  the  ye..  i72  it  was  considered 
one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Its  situation  gives  it  still  a  considerable 
trade ;  which,  since  the  year  1806,  has  caused  its  population  to  increase  firom  G300  to  11,000. 
it  suffered  severely  by  shocks  of  earthquake  in  1763  and  1783.  Stuhlweissenburg,  in  the 
heart  of  this  marshy  district,  was  anciently  a  splendid  town  and  a  royal  residence,  called 
Alba  Regalis.  For  five  centuries  the  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned  and  tlieir  remains 
deposited  here.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  has  been  entirely  neglected ;  and 
though  there  are  a  number  of  buUdings  which  bear  the  stamp  of  grandeur,  it  is  but  a  poor 
and  moan  place.  It  has  a  population  0118,776.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Stuhlweissenburg  is 
ihe  great  laike  of  Balaton  or  Flatten,  about  eighty  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadtii, 
surrounded  by  vast  woods,  and  by  precipitous  though  not  lofty  banks.  Vesprim,  Guns,  and 
Steinamanger  are  small  country  towns,  the  Isst  only  remarkable  by  being  the  seat  of  s 
bishop  and  of  a  clerical  academy.  Ftinflcirchen  is  an  ancient  city,  which  makes  a  somO' 
what  magnificent  appearance  by  its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  its  university,  wh'ch  was 
once  attended  by  2000  students,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  eminent  men.  The  bishop 
has  a  good  library,  of  20,000  volumes,  to  which  the  citizens  are  allowed  access;  an 
advantage,  however,  of  which  they  rarely  avail  themselves.    There  are,  moreover^  a  great 

Quantity  of  hogs  and  cattle  brought  for  salo  to  Fiinfkirchen.  Population,  above  11,000. 
f ohacs,  on  the  Danube,  is  only  a  large  assemblage  of  cottages ;  but  it  is  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  gained  by  the  Turks  in  1626,  when  Louis  II.  perished,  with  twenty* 
eight  magnates,  600  nobles,  seven  bishops,  and  22,0(X)  troops.  Szigeth  is  a  strong  posti 
celebrateu  in  Hungarian  war&re,  situatea  on  the  Almaa 

Upper  Hungary  consists  of  a  vast  range  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Danube  to  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  The  hills  and  mountains  of  the  northern  part,  being 
finely  watered,  produce  in  the  highest  perfection  those  delicious  wines  for  which  Hungary 
is  so  famous.  The  southern  part  consists  of  one  unvaried  and  almost  unlimited  plain,  through 
which  flows  the  Theiss,  which  traverses  Upper  Hungary  from  north  to  south.  This  plain 
consiuts,  in  some  places,  of  luirren  sand  blown  into  hillocks ;  in  others,  of  immense  expanses 
of  fine  pasturage  covereid  with  numberless  flocks  and  herds;  while  a  great  part  of  the  tract 
immediately  bordering  on  the  Theiss  is  marshy  and  inundated. 

Debretzin,  or  Debreczin,  for  extent  and  importance,  takes  decidedly  the  lead  of  all  places 
in  Upper  or  Eastern  Hungary ;  yet  it  may  be  called  an  enormous  village,  rather  than  a  city, 
or  even  a  town.  Population,  about  40,000.  The  houses,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions,  are 
mere  cottages,  one  story  high,  roofed  with  thatch,  and  arranged  on  no  regular  plan.  There 
is  no  pavement,  and  in  the  most  frequented  quarters  the  passenger  flounders  through  sand 
and  mud.  Instead  of  a  wall,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  and  the  town-gates  are,  like  field 
gates,  stuck  with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Calvinists 
and  by  their  plain  attire,  their  simple  deportment,  the  stillness  and  earnestness  which  si 
upon  every  countenance,  give  a  character  to  the  place  very  difierent  firom  that  of  a  gta/ 
capital ;  yet,  next  to  Pestn,  it  is  the  most  commercial  town  iti  the  kingdom.  Every  quarter 
of  a  year  there  is  a  market,  when  a  space  of  ground  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  command  ia 
covered  with  flocks  and  wagons,  bales  and  cases,  tents  and  huts.  A  fine  species  of  soap 
made  here  is  considered  a  luxury  even  at  Vienna ;  and  a  great  deal  of  saltpetre  is  manu- 
factured. The  Calvinists  have  an  extensive  college,  attended  by  650  students,  and  possessing 
a  library  of  20,000  volumes. 

Among  other  towns  of  Upper  Hungary,  must  be  mentioned  Grosswaradin,  to  the  east  of 
Debretzin.  It  is  a  pretty  frontier  town  of  the  district  of  Hungary,  inhabited  by  the  Walla» 
chians.  The  inhabitants,  unlike  those  of  Debretzin,  are  particularly  gay ;  music  and  dancing 
are  heard  in  every  house;  and  there  are  four  warm  baths,  to  which  the  inhabitants  resort  for 
pleasure  as  well  as  health.  Elaschan,  in  the  northern  hilly  country,  is  called  by  Townson 
the  metropolis  of  Upper  Hungary,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  at  present  considered  in  that  light, 
nor  can  it  any  way  rival  Debretzin :  it  contains  15,500  inhabitants.  The  principal  street  is 
broad  and  pretty  regular,  adorned  with  some  good  houses  of  the  nobility,  an  elegant  coffee- 
house, and  a  fine  Gothic  church.  At  about  a  day's  journey,  is  a  mountain  which  produces 
that  fine  stone,  the  true  opal,  which,  as  some  suspect,  is  found  no'vhere  else  in  the  world ; 
those  called  the  oriental  being  alleged  to  be  all  brought  fi?om  this  mine.  Erlau,  or  Agria,  a 
larger  town,  but  ill-built,  is  the  seat  of  a  richly  endowed  archbishopric ;  one  of  the  late  in- 
cumbents of  whicli,  otherwise  not  much  extolled  by  Townson,  founded  a  very  handsome 
college.  Miskolcs  is  also  a  large  town  in  the  same  neighhourhoixl,  in  a  rich  wine  and  fruit 
country,  of  which  it  collects  the  products ;  witli  ii  ]X)pulation  of  21,400.  Tokay  is  only  a 
villajre;  and  the  purroimJing  district  is  only  one  of  a  number  producing  the  celebrated  wine 
alrojifiy  mrntionnd,  which  bears  its  name.  Szegedin,  farfJier  down  the  Theiss,  nt  its  jiinc-  , 
lion  with  tho  (rreat  tributary  of  the  Marosch,  is"  a  lar^e  and  strong  city,  with  30,(KK)  mhtib- 
'tants,  and  a  flourishing  trade  in  wool  and  tobacco,  of  which  60,000  cwt  are  sent  down  tlie 
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Danubn ;  miU  from  Tniwylvania,  and  cotton  from  Macedonia.  A  Grnnk  pmtopapa  reHidM 
hero ;  nnd  thcro  are  leveral  neniinnrioa  and  convents.  TRiiioawar,  in  thn  mmth,  tlin  capital 
of  the  Hitnnat,  ia  one  of  the  stronifOHt,  and  aliio  ot'  the  muet  beautiful,  town*  in  the  kiniriloin. 
It  haa  a  ninnber  of  public  buildinf^  which  are  admired  ;  as  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  Grnok 
church,  the  nynaf^i^ie,  the  military  and  burjflicr  hoHpitnln.  There  are  some  manufacture!, 
and  a  cnnaideruble  trade  on  the  B^gn.  canal.     Population,  13,flfi(). 

Croatia  ia  a  district  which,  thoufrh  pomewinf;  a  people  and  lanifuaf^e  of  its  own,  haa  for 
■ome  time  been  attached  to  Hungary,  and  acnda  deputies  to  the  Ilun^rian  diet.  Since  the 
re-aimexiition  of  Carlstadt,  whicn  a  lon^  time  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria,  it  ox« 
tends  over  M!^  square  miles,  and  contams  about  614,000  inhabitants.  The  district  of  Carl* 
■tadt,  on  the  Illyrian  frontier,  is  mountainous;  but  eastward  the  country  declines  into  a  level 
plain,  traversed  by  the  Save.  Com,  cattle  of  small  size,  and  tobacco  of  good  quality,  are  ita 
staples.  The  Croats  tbrm  bodies  of  light  horse  rather  distinguiBhed  in  irregular  warfare. 
Agram  is  a  large  and  strong  town,  on  tne  Save,  without  manunictures,  but  with  a  good  deal 
of  trade,  both  on  the  river  and  between  Hungary  and  the  Adriatic.  Population,  17,000. 
Vareadin  and  Carlstadt  are  smaller  places,  derivmg  some  importance  from  being  in  this  last 
line  of  commerce. 

Sclavonia  is  a  district  to  the  east  of  Croatia,  and  the  only  one  bearing  the  name  of  a  na« 
tion  whose  colonies  and  language  are  so  widely  d'flused.  It  enjovs  a  mild  climate  and  fer- 
tile territory,  yet  more  than  half  of  its  surface,  of  8678  square  miles,  is  covered  with  wood, 
and  the  rest  is  by  no  means  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  which  it  ia  capable,  containing  only 
348,000  inhabitants.  Ita  political  relations  are  in  many  respects  the  same  as  those  of  Cro- 
atia ;  its  products  and  trade  similar,  and  it  is  equally  destituta  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Posega  is  accounted  the  capital ;  but  Easek,  a  strong  place  on  I'^e  Drove,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Danube,  is  of  more  importance. 

Transylvania,  meaning  the  country  beyond  the  Carpathian  hill  vbrests,  and  called  by  the 
Germans  Siebenbfirgen,  is  a  very  elevated  territory :  the  Carpathians,  which  enclose  it  in 
the  form  of  a  half-moon,  present  summits  of  7000  or  8000  feet.  To  the  height  of  5000  feet 
they  are  covered  with  wood,  but  beyond  that  altitude  they  are  rugged  and  alpine.  The 
mountains  are  perforated  by  numerous  caves.  There  are  many  little  Takes ;  and  the  morass 
of  Kovaszna  is  remarkable  for  its  almost  unfkthomable  depth.  Notwithstanding  its  rugged 
surface,  Transylvania  has  a  mild  climate,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Its  produce  in  gram  ia 
reckoned  about  17,000,000  bushels.  Cattle  form  a  principal  staple :  the  flesh  of  the  oxen  ir 
good  ;  but  the  milch  cows  are  not  of  great  excellence,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  is  coa>8e 
Wine  is  produced  in  abundance,  to  the  extent  of  3,640,000  eimers,  according  to  Blumen- 
bach ;  but,  as  it  does  not  keep,  it  is  not  an  obje  i  if  trade.  Transylvania  is  rich  in  minerals, 
particularly  gold,  of  which  it  yields  2750  markr ;  also  3500  tons  of  iron.  It  might  supplf 
the  whole  empire  with  salt ;  and  send%  in  fact,  25,000  tons  into  Hungary.  The  miners, 
chiefly  German,  amounted,  in  1791,  to  4328.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except  the  most 
common  tabrics.  The  people  consist  almost  entirely  of  strangers,  who  have  immigrated 
from  the  neighbouring  and  distant  countries.  Lichtenstein  reckons  828,165  Magyars, 
302,000  Saxons,  and  507,700  Wallachians ;  which,  with  other  small  sects,  made  up,  in 
1817,  a  population  of  1,664,800.  In  1829,  the  number  appeare  to  have  risen  to  2,02'/,566. 
The  Protestants  predominate  in  Transylvania ;  amounting,  by  Hasscl's  enumeration,  to 
348,000,  with  40,000  Unitarians ;  while  the  Catholics  are  110,000,  and  the  Greeks  150,000. 
These,  we  presume,  are  heads  of  families,  as  otherwise  they  would  not  nearly  compose  the 
amount  of  the  population.  The  religious  professions  have  each  seminaries  for  rearing  their 
respective  students ;  and  there  are  two  societies  for  the  culture  of  the  Hungarian  language 
and  history,  both  established  by  Count  George  Banky.  Hermannstadt,  situated  in  the  Saxon 
district,  and  considered  the  capital,  is  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  contains  20,000 
inhabitants,  an  extensive  Lutheran  seminary,  two  public  libraries  comprising  20,000  volumes, 
a  picture-gallery,  and  a  national  museum.  Kronstodt,  however,  also  Saxon,  and  on  the  most 
eastern  frontier,  is  a  still  larger  place,  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  with  various  little 
manufactures,  and  enjoying  very  extensive  intercourae  with  Turkey  and  Greece,  to  the 
amount  of  l,OOO,O0M.  sterling.  Klausenburg,  near  the  western  frontier,  is  a  large  open 
town,  containing  three  seminaries.  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Unitarian,  attended  by  about 
1200  students.  Karlsburg  is  a  smaller  town,  defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  a  hill  above  the 
Marosch,  and  honoured  by  the  tombs  of  the  Huniades. 

The  military  frontier  is  a  long  range  of  territory,  appropriated  from  the  southern  border 
of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  and  placed  under  a  peculiar  regime,  in 
the  view  of  forming  a  barrier  upon  this  side  against  the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  placed  under  a  system  completely  feudal,  all  the  lands  being  held  under  the  cun- 
aition  that  their  occupants  take  the  field  in  person  whenever  they  may  be  called  upon.  Each 
individual  receives  a  certain  number  of  acres,  which  cannot  be  sold,  pledged,  or  dismem- 
bered, though  it  ma»  be  exchanged  for  another  of  equal  amount.  That  his  fields  may  not 
nifTer  when  he  is  called  out,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  families  of  about  sixty,  at  tho 
head  of  whom  is  a  directing  patriarch,  Mid  among  whom  the  culture  and  produce  of  the  land 
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ia  in  common,  each  fkmily,  according  to  the  nuiiiber  that  it  has  sent  out,  and  thou  ongtt)  4 
■ervice,  having  allowances  or  romiMion  of  tax  of  twelvu  guilders  a  head.  The  <;oanU>  ■• 
divided,  not  into  provinces,  but  into  goiieriilntii  ami  rogiinttnts;  the  CnrJHtndt  ntgitnent,  m 
Uradiitca  regiment,  &.c.  This  singular  arraiigeinoiit  liegnn  with  (Jrontiii,  in  ir>(Mi,  nmi  eiMk>4 
with  Transylvania  in  1764.  The  whole  population  of  tlin  Military  Frontier  is  atxnit  1,(KN),00(>, 
with  a  lurce  of  •'M),0(H)  men  in  actual  service.  Of  late  its  chief  use  lias  been  to  turin  a  cur- 
don  tor  preventing  the  irruption  of  the  plague.  This  frontier  partakes  physically  and  mor- 
ally of  tlie  peculiarities  of  all  the  countries  aiid  all  the  people  fVom  which  it  is  severed.  The 
induritry  is  chiefly  pastoral,  not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  tlie  lands  being  under  tho  plough. 
The  cirics  are  called  Free  Military  Communities;  but  none  of  them containa  10,000  inhabit- 
ants. Memlin,  in  tlie  Sclavonic  irontior,  is  tiie  largeat  Peterwaradin,  Bred,  and  Uradiska, 
are  strongly  fortified  little  towns. 

Dalmatia  is  the  rudest  province  of  tho  Austrian  monarchy.  It  forms  a  line  of  coast,  about  300 
miles  in  extent,  iVom  the  border  of  Illyriato  the  Gulf  of  Cattsro,  having  a  long  chain  of  islanda 
running  parallel.  This  coast  is  bleak  and  arid,  covered  with  woods  and  bushes;  till,  in  the 
interior,  it  riaes  into  long  ranges  of  bleak  and  rocky  summits,  Dalmatia  produces  scarcely  any 
grain ;  but  its  cattle,  though  small,  are  numerous :  honey  is  produced  in  groat  perfection  from 
Uie  numerous  aromatic  planta  on  its  hills ;  the  iisliery  employs  8000  men,  and  is  supiiosed  to 
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produce  in  value  nearly  80,000i.  The 
population  consists  of  Morlachians 
(sometimes  called  also  Dalmatians), 
and  Montenegrins,  both  of  Sclavonic 
race,  and  a  mixture  of  Italians.  Zara, 
tho  capital,  is  a  little  town,  on  a  pro- 
montory of  land,  severed  from  the 
continent  by  so  deep  an  abyss,  that 
there  is  no  communication  unless  by 
a  bridge.  Spalatro  {Jiff.  438.)  is  a 
larger  town,  on  a  little  peninsula,  strong  by  art  and  nature.  It  contains  a  number  of  large 
old  houses,  forming  narrow  and  irregular  atreeta;  but  it  ia  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
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AmphithMtra  of  Poll. 

remains  of  the  superb  palace  of  Diocletian,  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture. Polo,  once  a  great  and  splendid  city,  is  reduced  to  a  village,  but  still  contains  a 
most  magnificent  amphitheatre  (Jig.  430.),  in  nigh  preservation,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
remains  of  Roman  antiquity.  Scbenico,  Ragusa,  and  Cattaro  are  tolerable  seaports,  with 
good  harbours ;  and  tlie  latter,  on  the  Turkish  border,  is  an  important  military  position. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

POLAND,  WITH  DUCAL  PRUSSIA. 


Poland  is  a  large  country,  which,  though  it  has  been  so  studiously  expunged  from  the 
map  of  Europe,  seems  still  to  retain  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  separate  and  distinct.  The 
aame  physical  aspect  characterizes  it,  and  the  people,  in  their  character,  their  language,  and 
all  their  national  feelings,  are  still  Poles.  We  do  not  annex  Lombardy  to  Austria,  nor  Han- 
over to  Great  Britain,  ^ause  they  are  ruled  by  the  respective  sovereigns  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  neither,  it  should  seem,  ought  the  partitioned  members  of  the  Polish  monarchy  to  be 
yet  viewed  as  actually  incorporated  into  the  territory  of  their  successfbl  invaders.  We  shall 
include  Ducal  Prussia,  as  being  entirely  enclosed  by  Poland,  and  participating  in  all  its 
natural  features. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Poland  forms  a  vast  level  expanse  of  territory,  the  most  easterly  in  Europe,  except  Russia. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Baltic ;  on  the  east  it  has  Russia,  from  which  it  is  divided 
Vol.  IL  R 
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rliieflv  by  the  counwa  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper.  On  the  weat  it  haa  Germany,  moatly 
the  I'ruMian  territoriea;  while  on  the  louth  it  la  aeparated  by  the  Carpathian  mountaina 
from  Hunffity  and  I'ranaylvania ;  and  it  bordera  alao  on  the  tributary  provinoea  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire. 

TUe  surfkce  of  Poland  forma  part  of  that  immenae  and  unvaried  plain  which  covera  the 
northern  portion  of  all  the  central  F'uropean  countrioa.  Thia  plain,  wliich  includoa  only 
alMHit  halt  of  Franco  aiul  of  Gcrnmny,  uccupiea  the  entire  oxtent  of  Poland.  Even  the  Car- 
|Nitliian  and  thu  HiloHtan  inouiitainii,  which  border  upon  it,  and  ahoot  branchea  into  it,  make 
Mcarcoly  any  aenHJble  chan^o  in  ita  level  immeniiity.  A  great  portion  of  thia  plain  ii  ovcr- 
apreod  with  a  deep  Iiivur  of  aand,  altornntinK,  however,  with  large  clayey  tractn  and  exten- 
Hive  niarKhea.  A  cold  and  humid  atmoaphere,  a  winter  nearly  aa  anvore  aa  that  of  Hwixlon, 
and  violent  windH,  blowing  uninterruptedly  over  thia  Vide  open  region,  are  con8e<)uencc8  of 
Uiia  phyaical  atructure  and  poaition. 

The  riven  of  Poland  are  large,  long,  and  navipable;  seldom  obatructed  by  rocka  or  cata- 
racta.  I'hcy  iVequontly  overflow  their  low  banka,  and  convert  Ihn  neighbouring  provincoa 
into  a  aeo,  communicating  to  them  a  luxuriant  fertility.  They  riae,  irenerally,  not  fkim 
niiiuntain  chaina,  but  iVom  marahy  plaina  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  pintoau  of 
alnioat  inacnaible  elevation  aeparatea  thoae  which  direct  their  couraea  to  the  Baltic,  IVom 
tliuoe  which  flow  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  Viatuio,  however,  the  moat  important  and  tlie  moat 
decidedly  Poliah,  riaea  in  the  mountainous  frontier  of  Sileaia,  paaaea  Cracow,  and,  by  a  w'nd> 
ing  courHO  to  the  west  and  north,  reachea  Waraaw,  where  it  ia  augmented  by  the  copioua 
united  Btreama  of  the  Bug  and  the  Narew,  flowing  from  the  rich  plaina  to  the  eastward.  It 
then  holda  a  course  almost  due  north;  and,  after  iMMsing  Thorn,  entera  the  aoa  by  two 
mouths,  one  of  which  forms  the  Frische  HafT,  the  other  the  great  commercial  port  of  Dant- 
zic.  The  Vistula  haa  a  counc  of  upwarda  of  5()0  miles,  and  ia  one  of  the  most  commercial 
rivers  in  Europe,  being  the  main  channel  through  which  all  the  produce  of  Poland  paiwcs. 
Tlio  Niemen,  more  easterly,  haa  almoet  aa  long  a  course;  but  the  poor  tracts  of  Lithuania, 
through  which  it  flows,  aflord  a  much  smaller  amount  of  valuable  commoditiea  to  be  brought 
down  to  the  port  of  Memel.  The  Dwina,  though  not  quite  so  long,  is  a  more  valuable  river, 
but,  witli  its  port  of  Riga,  ia  almoet  entirely  Russian.  The  Dnieper  rises  amid  the  marshoa 
in  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  communicates,  during  the  flood,  with  some  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Vistula ;  but  the  greater  part  of  its  long  course  is  through  Russia.  The  Dniester  also 
rises  from  the  Carpathians,  and  waters  part  of  Austrian  Poland  before  it  becomes  Russian. 
Even  the  Pruth,  the  present  boundary  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish  empires,  takes  its  rise  in 
Poiiind. 

The  marshes  of  Poland  can  scarcely  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  lakes ;  though  they 
are  extensive,  and  in  the  wet  season  some  of  the  interior  provinces  almost  resemble  a  sea. 
Sovnral  extensive  kqffs,  partaking  of  the  character  of  lake  and  bay,  occur  on  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  at  tlie  moutha  of  the  great  rivers. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Ckography. 
SvmmtrT.  1. — Oeology. 
The  geology  of  this  country  is  described  with  that  of  Russia. 

SvBSBOT.  2. — Botany. 

Poland,  from  its  situation,  and,  as  may  be  judged,  also,  fh)m  the  nature  of  the  surfhce  of 
•that  country,  has  no  peculiar  vegetation.  The  plants  it  produces  are  scarcely  in  any  way 
different  from  those  of  the  territories  which  circumscribe  it;  of  Germany  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Huasia  on  the  other.    It  may  have  political,  but  it  has  no  natural  boundaries. 

SuBSBCT.  3. — Zoology. 
The  zoology  of  Poland  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  central  Europe,  and  need  not 
therefore  be  here  dwelt  upon.    The  pigs,  like  those  of  Russia,  are  generally  very  small, 
and  of  a  reddish  colour. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

Poland,  in  ancient  times,  formed  the  chief  portion  of  that  vast  plain,  called  by  the  Romans 
Sarmatia,  and  viewed  by  them  as  a  still  ruder  and  more  barbarous  region  than  Germany. 
Sarmatin  and  Sc}rthia  are,  in  their  descriptions,  always  combined  together,  as  the  abode  of 
nomadic  and  savage  tribes.  The  Roman  arms  penetrated  to  no  part  of  this  immense  plain. 
From  the  earliest  era  to  which  our  records  ascend,  it  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
tribes  called  Sclavonic ;  a  race  widely  diffused,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  language,  by 
strong  national  feeling,  and  by  a  particular  train  of  superstitious  ideas.  Though  shepherds, 
they  do  not  seem  to  partake  the  migratory  character  of  either  the  Teutonic  or  the  Tartar 
n<itiona.  The  impulses  which  actuated  thf>n>  were  derived  cliiefly  from  the  Huns,  the  Goths, 
and  other  nations  of  Asia,  for  whom  their  country  was  a  piith  to  the  conquest  of  western 
Europe.    The  Sclavonic  tribes  were  long  held  in  the  most  cruel  bondage  by  these  eastern 
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invMlorx .  and  thoir  nKmn  wu  omployed  even  to  doai|(nate  the  moat  dognuled  itate  to  which 
iiumiui  nature  can  bo  rodticod ;  but  many  tgm  have  olapaod  tince  tiiey  ihook  off*  thia  i((no- 
miiiioiii  yoke. 

The  early  annals  of  Poland  are  obiwure,  and  poiwoM  littlti  interprt.  In  909,  Bulcilaua 
aMiiimod  tho  title  of  kinflf.  The  Foloa  continuml  a  powerful  nnd  warlike  nation,  .hoiifrh 
drt'iiilliiily  hanuwcd,  for  aovoral  conturioa,  by  the  inroada  of  the  Tartara.  In  the  end  ot^  tlio 
fourteenth  century,  the  country  obtained  a  moat  important  accewion.  Hedwig,  the  heiroM 
of  th«<  crown,  married  Jaf^ellon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  on  condition  of  that  prince  cm- 
bra'  ng  Chriatianity,  and  mcorponting  hia  dominions  with  thoao  of  Poland.  Poland  thus 
uniiod,  became  one  of  the  moat  powerflil  monarchioa  of  Europe,  and  ita  martial  character 
gave  it  a  cuininandinff  influence.  The  cxploitji  of  Higinmund  and  Hobieski  hold  a  conipicu- 
u)u  place  in  military  niatory ;  and  Poland,  for  two  centuries,  was  the  main  bulwa/k  of  Chri» 
tondoni  o(rniniit  the  alarming  progrctw  of  Turkiuh  inviwion. 

The  decline  of  Poland  may  bo  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  majr  be 
ascribed  |mrtly  to  the  improvement  and  augmented  influence  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  but  in  a 
fnr  greater  degree  to  the  incurable  defects  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  The  nobles, 
alioiit  r)(K),(IOO  in  number,  formed  the  nation ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  being  slaves,  inca- 
pable of  acquiring  any  property  in  land,  without  any  privileges,  and  sold,  like  cattle,  with 
the  estates  to  which  thuy  belonged.  After  the  extmction  of  the  princes  of  the  Jagollon 
line,  the  power  of  the  nobles  became  quite  illimitable :  each  of  them  might  aspire  to  tlie 
throne,  the  sovereign  being  merely  the  flrst  citizen  of  the  order.  Amon|^  themselves  thev 
formed  a  perfect  democracy,  the  poorest  being,  in  respect  of  privileges,  quite  on  a  level  with 
the  most  opulent  They  were  authorised  to  maintain  troops  and  fortresses ;  and  were  rather, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  independent  princes  than  the  subject  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  By  a 
singular  absurdity,  any  one  noble  might,  by  interposmg  his  veto,  suspend  the  whole  delibera- 
tions of  the  diet,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  thoir  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Hence  the 
country  was  the  constant  theatre  of  intostme  commotion ;  and  foreign  influence  and  corrup- 
tion had  unbounded  scope,  not  only  at  the  election  of  sovereigns,  but  in  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  diets.  How  much  soever  we  may  detest  the  means  by  which  it  was  effected,  no 
one  can  regret  the  abolition  of  a  system  of  government  which  combined  all  the  mischiefs  of 
anarchy  without  its  stimulus  to  enterprise;  which  made  every  landlord  a  petty  despot,  and 
every  .cultivator  a  slave. 

The  partition  of  Poland,  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  measures  which 
have  disgraced  modern  times,  was  begun  in  1772,  by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  and  the  Em- 
press Catharine  II.,  chiefly,  it  m  believed,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  latter ;  while  Austria  was 
reluctantly  dragged  into  the  league.  At  this  time,  however,  each  cut  oflT  only  a  corner,  to 
round  their  own  territories,  aira  Poland  remained  still  extensive,  and  nearly  entire.  But 
nothing  was  done  to  repair  the  defects  in  the  constitution ;  and  the  weakness  and  disunion 
(iiat  prevailed  left  the  country  as  open  as  ever  to  foreign  aggresnion.    In  1792,  the  three 

Eowers  again  joined,  and  made  a  fresh  partition,  which  reduced  Poland  to  little  more  than 
alf  her  original  dimensions.  She  now  roused  herself,  and  made  a  glorious  eflfort  for  her 
deliverance.  She  saw,  and  endeavoured,  though  too  late,  to  obviate  those  abuses  in  her  sys- 
tem of  government  of  which  she  had  been  the  victim.  But  the  partitioning  powers  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  were  not  to  be  disappointed  of  their  prey.  The  Poles,  imder  their 
hero  Kosciusko,  made  the  most  gallant  efforts  to  preserve  their  independence  and  their  newly 
acquired  liberties.  Unfortunately,  however,  their  exertions  were  unavailing.  They  were 
overpowered  by  the  energies  of  Suwarrow,  and  the  valour  ond  number  of  his  troops.  The 
Russian  general  marched  direct  upon  the  capital,  and,  storming  the  fortress  of  Praga,  to 
which  the  patriots  had  retired  as  their  last  hold,  extinguished,  apparently  for  ever,  the  rights 
and  glories  of  Poland.  An  entire  and  final  partition  was  then  made,  in  which  Russia  nod 
by  far  the  most  extensive  portion ;  Prussia,  the  best  situated  and  most  commercial ;  Austria, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  productive. 

Considerable  vicissitudes  have  befallen  Poland  since  this  attempt  Anally  to  fix  its  destiny. 
Napoleon,  after  his  groat  victory  at  Jena,  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  obtained  the  ces- 
sion of  all  which  had  been  given  to  Prussia  at  the  period  of  the  partition.  He  erected  it 
into  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  vetted  it  in  the  house  of  Saxony,  who  had  reigned  for  a 
considerable  time  as  elective  kings  of  Poland.  In  his  next  grand  expedition,  destined  finally 
to  humble  the  power  of  Russia,  the  desien  of  restoring  Poland  to  its  existence  as  a  kingdom 
was  openly  proclaimed.  It  was  hailed  by  the  Poles,  and  even  hy  their  hero  Kosciusko;  and, 
in  supportmg  it,  they  displayed,  on  several  occasions,  a  valour  worthy  of  the  most  glorious 
era.s  of  their  monarcliy.  Napoleon,  had  he  conquered,  might  here  have  found  cordial  and 
attached  subjects  of  his  empire.  Amid  the  downfall  of  his  whole  usurped  power,  and  the 
liberation  of  Europe  from  the  universal  monarchy  with  which  it  was  threatened,  the  relapse 
of  Poland  under  its  old  oppressors  was  a  solitary  evil,  which  was  scarcely  perceived.  The 
jpirit  which  hod  been  displayed  by  the  Polish  nation  procured  some  melioration  of  its  lot. 
The  sovereigns  felt  that  they  could  not  trample  with  impunity  on  the  feelings  of  so  great 
ud  brave  a  people.    Alexander  formed  the  central  regions  on  the  Vistula  and  Bug  into  a 
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separate  state,  to  which  he  ^ve  the  lost,  but  still  fondly  cherished,  name  of  the  kingdom  ot 
Poland.  Austria  and  Prussia  were  forced  to  nant  to  their  portions  certain  privileges,  and  a 
form  of  representative  government  before  withheld.  A  recent  and  gallant  attempt  of  Poland 
to  regain  her  independence  has  had  a  disastrous  issue. 

Sect.  II. — Political  Oeography.       •  , 

The  political  existence  of  Poland  as  a  great  independent  kingdom  was  finally  extinguish-* 
ed  by  the  last  fatal  partition.  The  name  of  the  country,  however,  and  the  memory  of  its 
ancient  glories,  still  live  among  the  people  of  Poland :  and  an  opportunity  to  renew  its 
political  existence  would,  it  has  appeared,  be  eagerly  embraced. 

Among  the  three  partitioning  powers,  Russia  availed  herself  of  her  own  strength  and 
fiivourable  circumstances  to  seize  a  most  unequal  and  preponderant  share.  Instructed,  how- 
ever, by  the  events  of  the  last  war,  and  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  Polish  people,  she  after- 
wards afiected  to  pursue  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  course.  The  fallen  and  proscribed  name 
of  Poland  was  revived,  and  the  shadow  of  their  ancient  diet  was  still  fondly  cherished. 

Tlie  modem  kingdom  on  which  Alexander  vouchsafed  to  confer  the  name  of  Poland,  com- 
prises only  a  small,  but  fine  and  fertile,  portion  of  that  once  mighty  monarchy ;  the  rich  and 
cultivated  banks  of  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and  the  Nurew.  In  1829  it  contained,  on  a  sur&ce 
of  48,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  4,088,000,  A  certain  form  of  representation  was 
granted  to  this  kingdom,  including  even  provincial  assemblies,  which  sent  their  deputies  to 
the  general  diets ;  but  a  body  which  deliberated  under  the  eye  of  30,000  foreign  troops 
could  enjoy  only  a  precarious  exercise  of  its  functions.  Yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to  break 
forth  into  daring  flights,  such  as  their  proud  ancestors  were  wont  to  indulge  in ;  occurrences 
which  soon  gave  disgust  to  the  emperor,  who  had  granted  these  privileges  under  the  hope 
of  their  being  exercised  in  a  very  difiercnt  spirit  The  freedom  of  the  press,  also,  which  ae 
at  first  made  a  show  of  granting,  was  soon  employed  in  a  manner  so  little  congenial  to  his 
views,  that  he  determined  to  withdraw  it,  and  restore  the  abolished  censorship.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  freedom,  the  privileges  of  the  different 
orders  were  better  respected,  and  property  more  secure,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Poland. 
(By  an  ukase  of  1832,  Poland  was  incorporated  with  tlie  Russian  empire,  widi  a  distinct  ad- 
ministration conducted  by  a  governor-general  (namiesnik),  and  a  council  of  state. — Am.  Ed.] 
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Gallicia,  the  name  which  Austria  ffives  to  her  portion  of  Poland,  has  also  a  ferm  of  repre* 
eentation,  though,  in  compliance  wiUi  the  temper  of  the  Austrian  government,  it  rests  on  a 
much  narrower  basis.  The  states  ccHisist  of  four  orders ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knights, 
and  the  representatives  of  cities :  they  meet  annually ;  but  the  imposition  of  taxes,  and  the 
making  of  laws,  the  two  primary  functions  of  a  national  assembly,  do  not  lie  within  tlieir 
competence.  They  are  allowed,  however,  some  concern  in  the  distribution  of  the  land-tax, 
and  the  mode  of  levying  the  troops ;  though  the  amount  of  both  is  fixed  by  the  sole  will  of 
the  sovereign.  The  revenues  of  Gallicia  are  estimated  at  about  10,000,000  guilders,  of  which 
the  extensive  salt-mines  furnish  one  of  the  most  copious  sources. 

Prussian  Poland  is  now  reduced  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen,  by  no  means  the  most  fertile 
or  productive  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  valuable  from  the  manner  in  whicli  it  consolidates 
and  connects  the  detached  parts  of  that  scattered  monarchy.  The  people  have  obtained 
provincial  states,  on  the  same  footing  as  tiie  ottier  parU  of  the  Prussiim  dominions.  The 
representation  is  chiefly  of  the  landed  interest,  and  the  king  agrees  that  he  will  not  make 
any  alteration  in  the  laws  or  taxes  without  their  consent;  but  any  proposed  change  must 
originate  with  him ;  and,  as  the  debates  do  not  take  place  in  public,  we  have  yet  little  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  working  of  the  new  system  thus  established. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  industry  of  Poland  is  in  a  more  rude  and  in&nt  state  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  some  parts  of  Russia  and  Turkey  alone  excepted. 

Agriculture,  the  first  and  simplest  form  of  industry,  is  that  by  which  alone  Poland  provides 
for  herself  both  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Almost  every  part  of  the  country  is 
under  culture ;  and  the  plains  of  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  of  the  Upper  Vistula,  produce  good 
crops  of  the  finest  wheat  in  Europe.  This  abundance,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  any 
skilful  or  intelligent  labour,  or  judicious  application  of  capital.  The  cultivators,  within  the 
period  of  fifty,  and  in  some  cases  twenty  years,  were  bondmen  fixed  to  the  glebe,  and  toiling 
in  a  mechanical  round  for  the  profit  of  their  masters.  Though  now  rai^  to  the  rank  of 
free  labourers,  and  in  many  cases  having  received  even  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  they 
have  not  yet  acquired  the  character  suited  to  this  new  station,  but  continue  nearly  in  the  same 
degrading  dependence  on  their  landlords  as  formerly.  f]ach  peasant  is  a  species  of  little 
&rmer,  cultivating  a  small  spot  with  his  own  hands,  and  paying  the  rent  partly  in  kind,  and 
partly  in  personal  service.  Wheat  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  speculation,  to  supply  the  richer 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  country  where  this  fine  wheat  is  produced,  the  body  of  the 
people  never  taste  it ;  and  the  traveller  who  passes  through  Poland  can  scarcely,  unless  in 
the  great  cities,  obtain  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread.  Rye  is  the  grain  almost  exclusively  culti- 
vated for  national  subsistence.  Hence  it  is  always  sure  of  a  market,  though  at  a  low  rate ; 
but  wheat  depends  upon  the  state  of  foreign  markets  for  bringing  any  price  at  all.  It  is 
raised  only  on  the  finest  parts  of  the  land ;  and  does  not,  in  Mr.  Jacob's  opinion,  occupy 
more  than  one  acre  in  ten.  Yet  it  is  to  the  sale  of  this  wheat  that  the  grandees  almost 
exclusively  look  for  a  supply  of  money,  and,  through  it,  of  the  finer  manufactures  and  foreign 
luxuries.  The  recent  depression  in  the  prices  of  grain,  and  its  exclusion  for  some  years  from 
the  markets  of  Britain,  reduced  the  Polish  landlords  to  extreme  distress ;  and,  m  order  to 
relieve  themselves  from  embarrassment,  they  adopted  a  system  of  over-cropping,  which  Mr. 
Jacob  suspects  has  seriously  injured  the  fertility  of  many  of  the  lands.  But,  latterly,  the 
exports  from  Poland  to  Britain  have  again  become  very  great.  In  1830  no  fewer  than 
404,000  quarters  of  wheat  were  exported  from  Dontzic,  of  which  311,000  were  for  England; 
and  during  18ill  the  amount  was  still  more  considerable. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  state  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  agriculture.  Even  the  rude 
fabrics  which  are  almost  everywhere  else  carried  on  for  domestic  use,  are  wanting  in  some 
districts.  In  others,  however,  they  are  conducted  with  some  diligence;  particularly  in  the 
countries  on  the  Vistula,  and  those  belonging  to  Prussia.  In  them,  coarse  but  good  linen  is 
made,  to  an  extent  which  affords  a  surplus  for  exportation.  Within  the  last  few  years  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  has  remarkably  increased  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  Ir 
1830,  it  produced  7,000,000  yards,  part  of  which  was  sent  as  far  as  China.  The  timber, 
with  which  the  country  is  so  largely  covered,  affords  ample  materials  for  cabinet  and  wood- 
work ;  and  this,  in  the  mountain  districts,  is  carried  on  under  its  ruder  forms ;  but  in  the 
cities  are  fabricated  articles  of  a  more  elegant  and  splendid  nature.  The  manufacture  of 
coaches  at  Warsaw  is  extensive,  finding  a  ready  market  from  the  pomp  and  profusion  of  the 
Polish  nobles. 

The  chief  and  almost  only  mineral  production  of  Poland  is  salt,  the  deposit  of  which  in 
he  southern  provinces  is  the  most  copious  in  Europe,  and  the  mines  are  more  extensively 
worked  than  any  other  in  the  world.  The  Carpathian  mountains  contain  also  some  iron ; 
but  the  riietallic  wealth  of  Foland  is,  on  the  whole,  unimportant. 

Commen  0  in  Poland  is  carried  on  with  some  activity,  in  consequence  of  the  large  sur- 
plus of  rude  produce  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  many  foreign  fabrics  and  luxuries  of  which 
he  country  stands  in  need     Its  grain  and  timber  arv  transported  along  the  rivers ; — by  the 
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Dwina,  to  Riga;  by  the  Niemen,  to  Memel  and  Liebau;  and,  above  all,  by  the  Vistula,  In 
Dantzic  and  Elbing.  Dantzic  is  the  great  emporium  of  Polish  grain,  of  which  it  usually 
contains  large  magazines.  There  is  a  large  moneyed  interest  in  Poland,  entirely  in  tlio 
hands  of  tiie  Jews,  who  have  made  such  large  advances  to  the  distressed  nobles,  that  they 
may  be  considered  the  real  proprietors  of  a  great  part  of  the  lands.  They  carry  on,  alw^ 
most  of  the  little  trade  and  handicraft  which  existH  throughout  Poland.  ,'.   , 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 
The  extent  and  population  of  Poland,  in  1825,  were  estimated,  in  Plater's  elaborat« 
Geography  of  the  East  of  Europe,  as  follows :  they  have  since  somewhat  increased : — 

°*™S7i  lohabituili. 

StJiureMilei,  iulwh^ii^ 

1.  Old  Poliih  PruHia ■. 500 800,000 

3.  Grand  Duchy  of  Pomn 540 980,000 

3.  Gallicia 1,500.. 4,000,000 

4.  Republic  of  Cracow 30 110,000 

5.  Kingdom  of  Poland 3,370 3.700,000 

6.  Russian  Poland 7,000 8,e00.000 

7.  Courland 450 600,000 

13,080  18,900,000 

The  Poles,  as  already  observed,  belong  to  the  Sclavonic  race,  which  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  extent  of  the  vast  plains  of  eastern  Europe.  They  have  emerged  more  than  the 
others  from  Uie  generally  rude  and  unimproved  state  which  characterises  this  race ;  remain- 
ing, however,  far  in  the  rear  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  western  nations.  The  feudal  system, 
broken  up  in  the  greater  part  of  western  Europe,  exists  here  in  almost  undiminished  opera- 
tion. Society  consists  altogether  of  two  distinct  and  distant  orders,  the  nobles  and  the 
peasantry,  without  any  intermediate  degrees.  The  nobles,  who  are  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  have  always,  in  the  eye  of  tlie  public,  formed  the  people  of 
Poland.  They  are  brave,  prompt,  frank,  hospitable,  and  gay.  They  have  been  called  the 
French  of  the  north,  and,  txith  from  habits  and  political  connection,  are  attached  to  that 
nation.  On  the  contrary,  they  regard  tlie  Germans  with  mingled  contempt  and  aversion, 
calling  them  Niemic,  or  dumb,  in  contrast  with  their  own  fluency  and  loquacity.  Before 
their  fall,  their  neighbours  called  them  "  the  proud  Poles."  They  consider  it  the  deepest 
disgrace  to  practise  any  profession,  even  law  or  medicine;  and,  in  case  of  utmost  necessity, 
even  prefer  the  plough.  The  luxury  of  modem  times,  and  the  variations  in  the  price  of 
grain,  have  very  generally  involved  them  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  placed  many  of 
their  fortunes  m  the  hands  of  Jews.  The  Jews,  sober,  industrious,  parsimonious,  crafty, 
form  a  numerous  and  separate  people  in  the  heart  of  Poland.  Ouce  a  year  occur  what  are 
called  the  Polish  contracts,  when  the  nobles  repair  to  the  principal  towns,  Kiev,  Minsk, 
Warsaw,  Wilna,  Novogrodek,  &c.  to  sell  their  lands,  pay  their  interest,  and  negotiate  all 
their  money  transactions.  Hither  their  wives  and  daughters  resort  for  amusement ;  specula- 
tors bring  their  wares ;  usurers,  musicians,  strolling-players,  sharpers,  courtesans,  come  to 
ply  their  respective  trades.  The  Poles,  in  personal  appearance,  are  handsome  and  vigorous, 
though  subject  to  that  loathsome  and  sometimes  dangerous  disorder  called  the  plica  jHUonica. 
The  Polish  ladies  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  are  considered  also  more  intelligent 
and  agreeable  than  those  of  Russia.  The  peasantry  are  not  absolute  slaves,  but  they  are 
raised  little  above  that  degrading  condition ;  an  estate  being  usually  estimated  by  the  num- 
ber of  its  peasants. 

The  religion  of  Poland,  contrary  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  great  body  of  the  Sclavonic 
nations,  is  Roman  Catholic.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  main  cause  of  higher  civilization ;  for  the 
Catholic  religion  is  more  favourable  to  intelligence  and  improvement  than  that  of  the  Greek 
church.  Preaching  has  always  formed  an  essential  part  of  its  worship,  which  gives  it  a 
decided  superiority  over  a  system  which  excludes  that  mode  of  instruction,  and  deals  merely 
in  a  round  of  childish  ceremonies.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  Greek  Christians  on 
the  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  Poland ;  and  the  numerons  body  of  the  Jews,  of  course, 
profess  their  national  faith. 

Knowledge  has  made  greater  progress  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  of  the  Sclav6nic  nations. 
In  the  brilliant  eras  of  Casimir  and  Sobieski,  she  produced  men  eminent  in  science ,  among 
whom  we  distinguish  Copernicus,  the  discoverer  of  the  true  system  of  the  world.  Hosius, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  president  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  enjoyed,  in  his  own  day,  a  high 
reputation.  Strangers  to  the  language  of  the  more  enlightened  western  nations,  the  Poles 
have  acquired  the  talent  of  speaking  and  writing  Latin  with  peculiar  facility.  Nowhere 
has  national  history  been  more  diligently  cultivated.  Every  great  family  keeps  a  chronicle, 
in  which  it  records  the  public  and  nrivate  incidents  that  have  come  under  its  observation,  and 
bequeaths  them  as  a  legacy  to  future  generations.  A  very  poetical  spirit  animates  the  Poles, 
and  is  diffused  through  all  ranks.  The  peasant  sings  the  beauties  of  rural  nature,  while  the 
noble  bards  celebrate  the  fortunes  and  glories  of  their  country.  Poland,  however,  within 
ilie  last  two  centuries,  has  not  kept  pace  witli  the  r(4)id  strides  which  other  nations  hav<> 
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taken  in  science  and  literature.  The  authorities  of  Aristotle  and  of  Albertus  Ma^us  still 
predominate  in  its  schools  of  philosophy :  its  separation  from  Germany,  and  its  distance  from 
the  other  literary  nations,  prevent  it  th>m  fully  imbibing  their  spirit.  Yet  the  Poles  enumer- 
ate several  living  authors,  whom  they  consider  as  vying  with  the  classic  names  of  the 
western  countries,  though  their  fame  has  not  yet  made  its  way  beyond  the  limits  of  Poland 
itself. 

The  universities  of  Poland  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation;  that  of  Cracow,  throe 
centuries  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Europe :  it  not  only  attracted  crowds  of 
native  students,  but  drew  others  from  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  distracted  state 
of  the  country,  with  the  rising  reputation  of  the  German  seminaries,  gradually  thinned  tlicir 
number ;  and  the  final  blow  was  struck  by  its  subjection  to  Austria,  which  mtroduced  tlie 
German  language,  of  all  other  things  the  most  abhorrent  to  the  Poles.  A  revival  seemed  to 
be  promised,  by  the  arrangement  which  fixed  Cracow  as  an  independent  republic ;  but  this 
expectation  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  The  emperor  Alexander  rounded,  in  1821,  a  univer- 
sity at  Warsaw,  which  he  endowed  with  a  revenue  of  35,200  Polish  florins,  supportin>>:  an 
establishment  of  forty-two  professors.  It  was  attended,  in  1830,  by  589  students.*  Anot  tier, 
in  1820,  had  been  formed  at  Wilna,  also  well  endowed  and  regulated ;  and  containing,  in  its 
dependent  gymnasia,  no  less  than  433  teachers.  The  university  of  Leopol,  in  Gallicin,  is 
entirely  German.  Amid  all  these  aids,  however,  knowledge  is  still  far  from  being  wiiluly 
diffused  among  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  fine  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  Po- 
land. Some  of  the  carvings  in  the  middle  ages  are  said  to  possess  a  degree  of  merit ;  but 
no  modem  artist  has  given  lustre  to  the  kingdom.  Music,  on  the  contrary,  is  cultivated  with 
ardour  and  success ;  though  it  is  the  performers,  rather  than  the  composers,  of  Poland  that 
have  attained  distinction. 

The  amusements  and  mode  of  life  among  the  higher  ranks  are  chiefly  copied  from  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  particularly  the  French.  The  Polish  dances,  however,  are  strirtly 
national,  and  very  graceful.  That,  especially,  called  the  Polonaise  is  marked  by  a  i^low 
majesty  of  movement,  which  has  been  remarked  as  worthy  of  a  nation  who  elected  their 
kings.  The  Poles  have  a  singular* manner  of  shaving  the  head,  leaving  only  a  tufl  of  hair 
on  Sie  crown,  and  mustachios  are  generally  worn. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeoffraphy. 

The  local  description  of  Poland,  in  its  present  dismembered  state,  must  necessarily  be 
given  according  to  the  three  portions  now  held  in  such  wide  separation  from  each  other  : — 
1.  Prussian  Poland,  with  which  we  shall  combine  Ducal  Prussia ;  2.  Austrian  Poland,  wliich 
has  received  tlic  name  of  Gallicia ;  3.  Russian  Poland,  including  the  recently  abolished 
kingdom  of  Poland. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Prussian  Poland,  with  Ducal  Prussia. 

The  province  of  Prussia  forms  an  extensive  range  of  sea-coast,  describing  a  sort  of  semi- 
circle of  nearly  400  miles  round  the  southern  shore  of  the  Riltic,  and  extending  from  5!)  to 
100  miles  into  the  interior.  The  whole  is  a  continuoi"?  and  almost  dead  level,  scarcely  rising 
above  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  it  borders.  Only  in  tlie  south-east  quarter  appear  a 
few  sand-hills,  blown  together  by  the  winds :  one  of  them  rises  to  500  feet,  but  none  of  the 
others  attain  half  that  elevation.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  real  mountains,  these  are  called 
by  the  natives  Berge.  A  range  of  such  sand-hills,  or  banks,  defends  the  flat  coast  from  the 
incursions  of  the  sea.  In  the  western  part  there  are  a  few  similar  mountains,  and  tiie  river 
banks  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  country;  while  there  is  a  gradual,  but  insen- 
sible, rise  from  the  shore  to  the  interior.  The  lands  near  the  coast,  however,  would  be 
scarcely  secure  fi'om  inundation,  were  not  the  sea  itself  so  extremely  shallow.  Prussia  hin 
scarcely  any  important  rivers  exclusively  its  own,  the  Pregel  forming  almost  the  only  excep- 
,tion;  Ijut  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  or  Memel,  afler  traversing  some  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces of  Poland,  enter  the  sea  within  its  territory,  and  thus  aflbrd  ample  range  both  tor 
foreign  and  interior  trade.  Two  extensive  waters,  called  hails,  the  Frische  HafT  and  tlie 
Curische  HafT,  exist  in  an  intermediate  state  between  lakes  and  bays.  They  form  long 
canals,  separated  fk)m  the  sea  by  a  narrow  partition.  The  water  is  fresh;  and  it  is  only 
when  the  waves  of  the  Baltic  are  impelled  into  them  by  high  tides  or  storms,  that  a  saline 
tincture  is  communicated. 

Prussian  industry  is  divided  between  agriculture  and  commerce ;  manufactures  being  yet 
in  their  infancy.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  sandy  and  marshy ;  yet  there  are  few  parts 
which  ore  not  fit  either  for  grain,  flax,  or  hemp,  and  many  tracts  are  very  productive.  The 
former  province  of  West  Prussia,  however,  which  remained,  till  1772,  under  the  Polish 
regime,  is  much  behind  in  respect  to  ciiltivntion,  though  considerable  impfoveineni  lias  taken 
place  since  its  annexation  to  Prussia.    The  cattle  are  numerous,  and  tlie  breeds  in  genera' 
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good :  that  of  horses,  in  some  parts  of  East  Prussia,  is  extremely  fine.  The  oreeding  of 
cattle,  however,  seems  to  have  declined  remarkably,  since  the  disastrous  year  1800;  the 
number,  which,  in  1807,  was  228,800,  having  fallen,  in  1812  and  1813,  to  151,560.  The 
sheep  cannot  be  compared  with  the  fine  breeds  of  Silesia  and  Saxony,  but  a  good  deal  has 
lately  been  done  to  improve  them.  Hogs  are  reared  in  very  great  numbers ;  and  honey  is 
also  a  copious  article.  The  woods  are  very  extensive,  covering,  in  East  Prussia,  upwards  of 
3,(KtO,000,  and  in  West  Prussia  more  than  2,000,000  acres;  and  their  products,  timber,  pitch, 
tar,  ashes,  form  an  impoitant  branch  of  national  wealth.  Amidst  the  generally  low  state  of 
manufactures,  that  of  coarse  woollens,  for  domestic  use,  is  extensively  carried  on ;  flax  ia 
well  spun,  and  exported  m  the  shape  of  yam ;  and  the  tanning  of  leather  flourishes.  The 
commerce  of  Prussia  is  extensive ;  her  ports  and  rivers  aflbrding  the  chief  outlet  fur  the 
copious  productions  of  the  soil  of  Poland.  Memel,  Kdnigsberg,  Elbing,  and,  above  all, 
Dantzic,  rank  with  the  most  flourishing  commercial  places  in  Europe.  The  chief  staple  of 
export  is  grain,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  the  finest  quality ;  wood,  potashes,  linen  yam, 
lenther,  hemp;  in  return  for  which,  they  receive  the  fine  manufactures,  wine,  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

The  population  of  East  Prussia  is  stated  by  Jacob  to  have  amounted,  in  1827,  to  1,171,000; 
that  of  West  Prussia  to  752,000.  The  former  coimtry  has  a  character  almost  entirely  Ger- 
man :  tlie  religion  is  Lutheran,  with  only  about  a  sixth  of  Catholics,  and  a  very  few  Jews. 
The  means  of  knowledge  and  instruction  are  very  widely  difliised,  and  accessible  to  all 
ranks.  In  West  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  religions  are  nearly  equally  divided,  most 
of  the  Polish  population  being  Catholic ;  there  are  upwards  of  12,000  Jews,  and  the  same 
number  of  Anabaptists. 

Kdnigsberg,  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  and  formerly  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  ad  van 
tageously  situated  on  the  Pregel,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Frische  Hafl^.  It  is  divided 
into  three  principal  parts,  the  Old  City,  the  Lobenicht,  and  the  island  of  Kneiphof,  where  a 
considerable  number  of  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  as  in  Venice  and  Amsterdam.  The 
walls  are  nine  miles  in  circuit :  a  great  proportion  of  the  space  enclosed  by  them,  however 
consists  of  open  ground ;  but  they  no  longer  render  KSnigsberg  a  strong  place,  and  the 
citadel  of  Fredericksburg,  in  the  island,  is  now  covered  with  shops.  Beyond  the  walls  are 
four  suburbs.  The  university  is  well  endowed,  and  attended  by  200  or  250  students.  All 
the  manufactures  that  exist  in  the  eountrv  are  concentrated  at  Konigsberg ;  and  they  are 
various,  though  none  of  them  extensive.  Ivdnigsbcrg  was  an  eminent  Hanse  town,  and  still 
carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade.  It  contains  63,000  inhabitants.  In  1816  were  laden  here 
634  ships,  of  which  491  took  23,000  lasts  of  grain.  Kant,  the  celebrated  metaphysician, 
was  a  native  of  this  city. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  East  Prassia,  one  of  the  most  considerable  is  Memel,  strongly  for- 
tified, and  which,  notwithstanding  its  smaller  size,  carries  on  nearly  as  great  a  trade.  In 
1828,  869  vessels  entered,  and  nearly  the  same  number  cleared  cut.  Of  the  ships  entering 
inwards  in  1828,  no  fewer  than  428  were  British.  Pillau,  on  a  channel  somewhat  more  than 
half  a  mile  broad,  serves  as  a  sort  of  subsidiary  haven  to  Konigsberg.  In  1820  it  received 
623  vessels,  of  43,675  tons  burthen,  and  sent  out  638,  of  46,292  tons  burthen.  Braunsberg, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Passarge,  exports  a  large  quantity  of  linen  yam,  with  masts  and  corn. 
Tilsit,  on  the  Niemen,  is  rather  a  handsome  and  considerable  town,  with  some  manufactures ; 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  treaty  of  1807,  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander.  Ginn- 
binnen  and  Insterburg,  both  on  the  Pregel,  are  considerable  towns.  Friedland  and  Yreui?*- 
Eylau  deserve  mention,  chiefly  for  the  great  battles  fought  there  in  the  campaignrj  of  1806 
and  1807. 

Dantzic,  the  grand  emporium  of  Poland,  stands  undoubtedly  foremost  among  the  towns  of 
Western  Prussia.  It  lies  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Vistula,  immediately  before  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  two  small  tributaries,  the  Raddau  and  tlie 
Mollen.  Dantzic  is  divided  into  a  number  of  parts,  of  which  the  principal  are  the  Old  City, 
ill  built,  wholly  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  with  narrow,  gloomy,  angular  streets ;  the 
"  High  City,"  as  it  is  called,  more  modern,  and  better  built,  but  still  mr  from  handsome ;  the 
"  Low  City,"  divided  into  the  Long  Garden,  which  contains  the  best  and  most  agreeable 
houses,  and  the  Magazine  Island,  containing,  as  its  name  imports,  the  chief  warehouses  of 
the  merchants.  The  suburbs  were,  till  lately,  extensive,  one  of  them  being  named  Old 
Scotland,  fit)m  a  colony  of  that  nation  established  at  an  early  period.  These  siibtirbs  were 
bnrned,  however,  in  the  sieges  by  the  French,  in  1807,  and  the  Russinns,  in  1813 ;  and, 
thougii  partly  rebuilt,  their  population  has  been  reduced  from  7860  to  1788.  The  only  hand- 
some building  is  the  Lutheran  church,  with  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Ijist  Judgment.  The 
commerce  of  Dantzic  is  very  great.  In  1828,  10.50  ships  entered  the  port,  of  the  uurthen 
of  101,2.34  tons :  of  whicli,  211  ships,  csrrj'ing  30,095  tons,  were  from  England.  During 
the  last  tiiree  or  four  years,  this  commerce  has  increased  still  further.  As  already  observed, 
the  exports  of  wheat  from  Dantzic,  in  18:^0,  were  404,000  quarters,  of  which  three-fourths 
were  for  England.  Between  1807  and  1814,  it  is  estimated  to  have  suffered  a  .oss  of 
«2,500,0»X)  guilders  (5,250.000/.).    The  population,  in  1817,  was  62,821,  including  the  raUi- 
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tary  but,  independent  of  them,  was  47,034.  At  present  it  may  amount  to  60,000.  Dantzic 
naa  a  public  library  of  27,000  volumes,  and  also  several  literary  institutions. 

Other  town4  in  West  Prussia  are,  Elbing,  on  the  river  of  its  own  name,  which  falls  into 
the  Frische  Hafl*.  Though  not  nearly  equal  to  Dantzic  in  respect  of  foreign  trade,  it  carries 
on  a  very  extensive  interior  traffic  ;  and  about  1400  vessels,  though  of  comparatively  small 
size,  enter  and  leave  its  port  It  is  a  fortress,  though  not  now  of  much  importance.  Thorn 
a  a  considerable  city,  about  an  hundred  miles  up  the  Vistula,  once  very  strong,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Copernicus.  Marienburg  and  Marlcnwerder  are  capitals  of  cir* 
clcB.  and  places  of  some  consequence. 

PoBPn,  bearing  the  title  of  grand  duchy,  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  Polish  territory 
uinexed  to  Prussia.  It  forms  an  extensive  level  plain,  analogous  in  all  its  features  to  that 
which  crosses  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  The  countrjr  is  finely  watered,  having  the  Vis- 
tula for  its  eastern  boundary ;  while  the  Wartha,  receiving  the  considerable  tributaries  of 
the  Netze  and  the  Obra,  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  enters  Germany,  and  falls  into  the 
Oder  at  Kustrin.  The  canal  of  Bromberg  unites  the  Vistula  with  the  Netze,  and,  conse- 
quently, gives  it  a  communication  with  the  Oder.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  etaXe, 
and  conducted  onlv  according  to  anticiuated  processes.  The  peasantry  have  been  fVeed  from 
personal  slavery,  but  they  are  still  ignorant,  drunken,  and  poor.  Yet  Posen  yields  a  con- 
siderable surpluu  of  grain,  which  is  transported,  partly  to  Dantzic,  by  the  Vistula,  and  partly. 
by  the  Oder,  to  Stettin.  The  produce  in  cattle  and  sheep,  which  was  once  most  extensive, 
has  suffered  severely  from  the  repeated  ravage  of  hostile  armies ;  yet  a  considerable  quan- 
tity is  still  furnished  to  Silesia.  Although  this  cannot  be  considered  a  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, yet  it  fabricates  a  considerable  quantity  of  coarse  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  which  is 
even  sent  to  Russia  and  Germany.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  estimated  by  Hoffmann  at 
847,000,  are  divided,  as  to  religion,  into  553,000  Catholics,  238,000  Lutherans,  C2,500 
Jews,  with  some  minor  sects.  According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  governments  of  Posen  and 
Bromberg  had  risen,  in  1827,  to  1,045,000.  The  heads  of  the  Catholic  church  are  the  arch- 
bishop of  Gnesna  and  the  bishop  of  Posen.  The  establishments  for  public  instruction  are 
yet  in  their  infancy. 

Posen  is  a  large  town,  on  the  Wartha,  well  and  regularly  built,  with  broad  streets,  and  a 
spacious  market-place.  Population,  25,000.  There  are  several  handsome  private  houses, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  a  spacious  suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are,  the  Stanislaus  church,  built  in  the  Italian  style ;  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the 
theatre.  The  governor,  who,  under  the  title  of  stadtholder,  represents  the  king,  resides  at 
Posen.  The  city  contains  4000  Jews,  and  a  number  of  families  who  report  themselves  as 
descended  from  English  and  Scotch  ancestors.  The  Catholics  have  a  gymnasium,  with  500 
scholars. 

The  other  towns  of  Posen  are,  in  general,  small.  Gnesna,  formerly  a  city  of  great 
importance,  and  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Poland,  does  not  now  contain  four  thousand  in- 
habitants. Lissa  is  now  a  large  place,  with  pretty  extensive  manu&ctures,  and  a  population 
of  7934,  half  composed  of  Jews.  Bromberg,  on  the  canal  which  bears  its  name,  enjoys  a 
considerable  trade. 

SvBSECT.  2. — Aiutrian  Poland. 

The  portion  of  Poland  annexed  to  Austria  is  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  titles  of 
Gallicia  and  Lodomiria.  These  names  are  derived  from  the  ancient  Russian  principalities 
of  Halicz  and  Wlodomir.  Its  sur&ce  is  considerably  distinguished  from  that  flat  marshy 
level  which  covers  almost  the  whole  of  Poland.  A  great  part  of  it  is  situated  upon  the 
slope  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  which  separates  it  from  Hungary.  This  is,  indeed,  only  a 
border  range,  all  whose  lofliest  peaks  are  Hungarian ;  but  branches  or  spurs  from  it  cover  a 
great  part  of  Gallicia,  before  they  descend  to  the  great  Polish  level.  The  country  is  thus 
of  very  various  character.  A  considerable  part  consists  of  mountain  forest,  the  elevations  of 
which  do  not,  however,  rise  to  more  than  4000  or  5000  feet :  many  of  the  plains  are  sandy ; 
but  the  greater  portion,  diversified  by  gentle  hills,  is  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility ; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  imperfect  cultivation,  forms  a  sort  of  granary  of  the  surrounding 
countries. 

The  various  changes  which  this  southern  part  of  Poland  has  undergone  have  rendered  it 
not  so  8tri«^tly  PoHsh  as  some  of  the  others.  About  the  twelfth  century  it  formed  part  of 
the  Russian  kingdom  of  Kiev,  and  bore  in  great  part  the  name  of  Red  Russia.  When  Kiev 
became  Russian,  Hungary,  once  united,  but  now  separated  fi^m  it,  laid  claim  to  the  Polish 
provinces;  but  it  had  to  contend  with  the  Polish  monarchy,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power, 
»jnder  Boleslaus  and  his  successors.  After  a  struggle  of  several  centuries,  Hungary  was 
compelled  to  cede  these  districts;  though  still,  by  a  singular  clause,  reserving  a  certain 
claim  to  them.  Maria  Theresa,  therefore,  when  she  achieved  the  partition,  could  boast  of  a 
certain  ancient  right ;  and  Hungary  even  claimed  the  incorporation  of  these  new  provinces, 
and  a  seat  for  their  nobles  in  the  diet;  but  the  Austrian  cabinet,  however  much  disposed  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  claim,  did  not  choose  to  press  it  to  this  conclusion.    The  extent  of 
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Austrian  Poland  has  not  been  materially  altered  since  the  final  partition  in  1792.  Austria 
has  given  to  Gallicia  a  form  of  states,  but  without  allowing  them  any  voice  in  the  making 
of  laws,  or  in  fixing  the  amount  of  taxes,  though  they  have  some  control  over  their  distri- 
bution. The  states  are  composed  of  four  orders ;  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  the  knights,  and 
the  cities:  but  the  Gallician  House  of  Commons  consists  merely  of  two  deputies  from  L«m- 
borg,  no  other  place  having  yet  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  city. 

The  diflferent  branches  of  industry  are  in  a  less  advanced  state  in  Gallicia  than  in  any 
any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  The  peasantry  are  no  longer  in  the  legal  condition  of  serfs ;  but 
the  general  poverty,  sluggishness,  and  apathy,  which  prevail  among  this  order,  render  them 
noarly  as  much  as  ever  enthralled  to  their  landlords,  and  strangers  to  every  kind  of  improve- 
iiKMit.  Still  the  produce  of  corn  on  these  fine  plains  is  very  considerable,  being  estimated 
by  Bhimenbach  at  ;J4,0()0,0()0  metzen,  a  large  proportion  of  which  is  sent  partly  by  the  Vis- 
tula to  Dantzic,  and  partly  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Hungary  and  Silesia.  Although 
a  great  jortion  of  Gallicia  is  particularly  adapted  to  pasturage,  yet  the  diligence  of  the 
people  in  rearing  cattle,  &c.  is  so  slender,  that  not  only  the  breeds  are  poor,  but  their  amount 
('oes  not  correspond  to  the  extent  of  pastures.  The  number  of  horseo  in  1817  was  311,000, 
which,  unless  in  some  studs  formed  by  government,  had  few  properties  of  the  noble  Polish 
breed ;  horned  cai.v  e  1,116,000,  and  sheep  480,000 ;  not  so  many  as  are  found  in  some  of 
the  small  Saxon  piuvinces.  The  woods  are  of  considerable  value,  and  some  coarse  articles 
of  furniture  are  made  out  of  them  and  exported.  The  hills  enclose  several  thousand  little 
lakes,  or  ponds,  remarkably  well  stocked  with  fish.  The  country  is  infested  with  wild  ani- 
mals, which  the  Austrian  government  has  been  at  great  pains  to  extirpate.  In  1812,  pre- 
miums were  paid  on  the  carcasses  of  10  bears  and  2046  wolves.  Manufactures  even  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  necessary  articles  are  almost  unknown  to  the  native  Gallician,  who  fol- 
lows nothing  but  his  plough  and  his  horse,  and  leaves  the  care  of  clothing  him  to  the  Jews, 
who  have  multiplied  in  this  kingdom  more  than  in  any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  They 
exceed  200,000,  and  have  204  synagogues.  It  is  but  rair  to  state  that  the  Austrian  influ- 
ence, however  violently  and  unjustly  established,  has  been  employed  to  introduce  a  certain 
improvement  m  all  the  above  particulars. 

The  mineial  kingdom  aflbrds  one  branch  of  industry  in  which  Gallicia  excels  every  other 
part  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  itself.  The  whole  soil  at  a  certain  depth  contains  a  mineral 
layer  variously  impregnated  with  salt.  The  two  grand  works  are  at  Bochnia  and  Wieliczca, 
the  former  of  which  produces  the  finest  salt ;  but  the  latter  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in 
Poland,  or,  indeed,  perhaps  in  the  world.  They  extend  6700  klaftern  in  length,  1100  in 
breadth,  and  reach  to  the  depth  of  750.  The  alleys  and  passages  cut  out  in  the  solid  salt 
present  a  brilliant  and  magical  appearance.  Some  elegant  little  chapels,  adorned  with 
saints  and  crucifixes,  are  also  cut  out  in  the  mineral ;  but  it  is  said  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
current  report  that  there  are  habitations  for  the  workmen,  though  there  are  stables  for  the 
horses  employed.  Of  the  different  kinds  and  qualities  of  salt,  the  purest  is  called  crystal 
salt,  appearing  in  the  shape  of  cubes  and  prisms;  another,  called  green  salt,  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  earth ;  while  the  most  inferior  kind  is  fit  only  for  cattle.  These  two  great  salt 
mines  produce  annually  upwards  of  800,000  cwt. ;  besides  which  there  are  twenty-six  on  a 
smaller  scale,  yielding  aboul  900,000  cwt 

The  commerce  of  Gallicia  is  necessarily  inland.  Occupying,  however,  the  heads  of  the 
Dniester  and  the  Vistula,  it  sends  a  considerable  quantity  of  commodities  down  those  rivers. 
It  has  also  a  great  inland  carrying  trade,  being  the  principal  channel  by  which  Iitercoun^e 
is  maintained  between  Germany  and  Prussia.  The  exports  consist  of  grain,  salt,  some  wood, 
and  honey ;  in  exchange  for  which  are  received  manufactured  goods  of  every  description, 
and  exotic  luxuries  of  every  denomination.  The  quantity  of  these  must  be  somewhat  strictly 
limited  by  the  means  of  purchase,  and  the  small  number  who  consume  more  than  the  abso- 
lute necessaries  of  life;  yet  the  German  politicians  labour  under  some  dread  of  an  unfavour- 
able balance. 

The  social  state  of  Gallicia  presents  an  aspect  less  altered  from  the  feudal  system  and 
habits,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  European  region.  The  census  of  1818  gave  3,760,000, 
while  in  1829  it  is  stated  by  Colonel  Traux  at  4,385,000.  These  inhabited  ninety-five  cities, 
191  market  towns,  and  6009  villages.  The  nobles  amounted  in  1817  to  the  enormous 
number  of  31,006;  some  of  them  possessing  immense  property,  even  whole  provinces; 
though,  in  consequence  of  trusting  the  management  of  their  afrairs  to  stewards,  they  are 
generally  embarrassed.  But  a  great  proportion  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  and  even 
cultivate  their  fields  with  their  own  hands.  The  burghere  were  reported  at  the  singularly 
small  number  of  11,513;  while  the  country  labourers  are  supposed  to  be  rated  too  low  at 
3.53,419.  The  Jews  constitute  everywhere  the  most  flourishing  part  of  the  citizens.  The 
Christians  are  divided  between  the  Romish  and  Greek  perBuasions :  the  former  have  1066, 
the  latter  2800  cathedrals.  There  are  about  5000  Armenians,  and  thirty  Protestant  cotl- 
gregations  scattered  through  the  kingdom.  Knowledge  is  in  a  most  defective  state;  and  the 
few  institutions  which  exist  for  its  diffusion  have  been  introduced  by  the  Austrians.  They 
have  made  great  exertions  to  improve  the  univeraity  at  Lemberg,  which  has  twenty-six 
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Srofessors,  and  a  good  library.  The  Gomloa,  or  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  fbrm  an  entirely 
ifferent  race  from  the  Mazuraiies,  wtio  occupy  the  level  districts ;  and  an  old  enmity  rcipna 
between  these  two  tribes.  The  Gorales  are  a  fierce,  highland  race,  constantly  armed  with 
the  axe,  with  which  they  can  strike  an  object  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards ;  and  they 
brandish  this  weapon  even  at  their  dances  and  festivals.  Till  repressed  by  the  vigorous 
measures  uf  the  Austrian  government,  they  were  accustomed  to  make  most  formidable  raidt 
upon  the  low  country  adjoming.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  arn  of 
Rousniak  or  Russian  origin :  they  speak  a  language  compounded  of  the  Russian  and  Polish ; 
they  are  more  industrious  than  the  Poles,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  fabrication  of  co^irse 
linen.  A  considerable  number  of  Wallachians,  of  Magyars,  the  prevailing  people  in  Hun 
gaiy,  and  Germans  to  the  number  of  72,000,  have  found  their  way  into  Gallicia. 

The  cities  and  towns  in  this  part  of  Poland  are  neither  very  ample  nor  elegant  Lemberg, 
however,  called  by  the  Poles  Leopol,  or  the  city  of  Leo,  founded  in  the  twelflh  century, 
though  its  interior  streets  be  narrow  and  old-fashioned,  has  four  handsome  suburbs.  In  1808 
it  contained  41,500  inhabitants ;  of  whom  12,700  were  Jews.  By  the  small  river  Pellcir  it 
communicates  with  the  Bug;  but  its  chief  trade  is  by  land  with  Turkey  and  Rusnia.  The 
intercourse  with  this  last  country,  however,  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  large  but  ill-built 
frontier  town  of  Brody,  containing  from  16,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than  a 
third  nre  Jews.  The  other  towns  contain  only  about  5000  or  6000  inhabitants.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Przemyzl,  once  the  seat  of  a  principality;  destitute  of  walls,  but 
still  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  and  having  in  its  vicinity  large  manufiictures  of  wood. 
Jaroslaw,  the  city  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  may  boost  of  some  industry, 
the  Austrians  having  introduced  a  fine  cloth  manufacture.  Zlaczow  borders  on  Russia,  amid 
extensive  woods  and  numerous  ponds.  Sambor  and  Drohobitz,  on  the  Dniester,  have  some 
manufacture  and  trade,  chiefly  carried  on  by  Jews.  Tarnopol,  farther  to  the  north,  is  toler- 
ably flourishing.  Stanislaus,  in  the  south,  is  a  handsome  town,  which  the  Austrians  propose 
to  convert  into  an  important  forr,ress.  Stry  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  district, 
amid  woods,  streams,  and  torrents.  Cultivation  is  extremely  rude ;  yet  the  Jews  have  intro- 
duced some  slight  branches  of  industry.  Halicz,  from  which  Gallicia  derives  its  name,  is 
now  a  small  place,  chiefly  occupied  bv  a  particular  sect  of  Jews.  Bochnia  and  Wieliczca, 
entirely  supported  by  tlie  salt  mines,  do  not  contain  more  than  SOOO  people. 

SuBSECT.  3. — The  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
The  partial  revival  of  the  kingdom  was  an  actof  Russian  policy.  The  name  of  Poland,  even 
after  the  downfall  of  the  great  power  which  it  once  designated,  and  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  surrounding  potentates,  was  still  grateml  to  the  ear  of  every  genuine 
Pole.  This  disposition  was  manifested  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  when  Napoleon 
over-ran  Poland,  and  proclaimed  its  erection  again  into  a  kingdom.  Although  the  Poles 
could  not,  under  his  sway,  hope  for  much  civil  liberty,  they  rallied  round  him ;  and,  had  not 
his  ambition  overleapt  itself,  by  urging  him  into  the  frozen  and  hostile  regions  of  Muscovy, 
his  dominion  over  Poland  might  have  become  stable  and  permanent  Napoleon  fell ;  and 
Alexander,  in  reward  of  his  own  achievements  in  the  common  cause,  grasped  the  regions  of 
the  Vistula,  including  the  capital,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Prussia,  and  had  been 
erected  by  Napoleon  into  the  Duchy  of  Warsow.  These,  with  the  country  on  the  Bug  and 
the  Narew,  he  formed  into  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  containing  only  a  small  portion  of  what 
that  country  hod  been  in  her  glory,  but  yet  comprising  its  most  improved  districts,  and  those 
most  decidedly  Polish. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  belongs  generally  to  the  vast  Polish  level,  except  its  souuiern 
border,  along  the  waiwodats  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir ;  along  which  is  an  extensive  and 
steep  though  not  lofty  branch  of  the  Carpathians.  The  highest  point  is  called  the  Sysa 
Gora.  The  plain,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  consists,  is  rattier  of  a  sandy 
character,  and  the  overflowing  of  its  large  rivers  often  converts  it  into  marsh.  It  does  no) 
possess  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the  Ukraine,  and  of  other  southern  provinces,  celehmtnd 
for  that  very  fine  wheat  with  which  the  port  of  Dantzic  supplies  the  rest  of  Euro[)o. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  a  good  grain  country,  and  under  tolerable  cultivation. 
The  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  for  domestic  consumption  are  considerable, 
though  they  produce  none  of  fine  quality.  In  tlie  capital,  the  making  of  carriages  and 
harness  is  of  such  extent  as  to  assume  almost  a  national  itnportance.  Minerals  are  not  a 
leading  feature,  though  there  are  iron  mines  of  some  value  in  the  southern  range  of  hills. 
There  is  a  great  transit  trade  of  grain  down  the  Vistula,  partly  the  produce  of  the  kingdom 
itself,  but  chiefly  of  the  more  fertile  regions  to  the  south ;  but  Poland  labours  under  a  severe 
disadvantage  in  not  possessing  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  its  port  of  Dantzic,  which  has 
been  annexed  to  the  Prussian  territory. 

•  A  representative- constitution,  as  already  observed,  wnn  granted  by  Alexander,  in  his 
quality  of  king  of  Poland.  The  new  diet  wajs  divided  into  two  chambers,  one  of  which  was 
elected  by  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  assemblies,  while  the  senate  consisted  often  wai- 
wodes  appointed  by  the  emperor  in  his  character  of  king  of  Poland,  ten  castellans  nominated 
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by  thn  senate,  and  ten  bi<iho]«.  This  constitution,  however,  granted  in  a  liberal  and  eori- 
ciliatory  spirit,  was  not  found  to  work  so  o^eeably  as  a  sovereign  elsewhere  despotic  couW 
have  desired.  It  became  the  aim  of  the  prmce  to  abridge  the  privileges  which  appeared  ti» 
him  to  bo  too  liberally  used.  The  diet  wis  less  frequently  assembled ;  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  at  first  granted,  has  been  withdrawn.  These  encroachments  kindled  a  discontent, 
which  broke  out  in  the  1  »  renuous  effort  to  effect  an  entire  emancipation  from  Russia, 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  for  the  present  deprive  Poland  of 
many  of  the  advantages  she  has  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Warsaw,  capital  alike  of  old  and  of  new  Poland,  is  finely  situated  on  the  Vistula.  Dur- 
ing the  war  which  terminated  in  the  subjugation  of  Poland,  Warsaw  stood  the  heaviest 
brunt;  and  its  population  in  1782  was  reduced  to  75,000;  but  since  that  time  it  has 

441  rapidly  improved,  and  in  1820  it  contained 

160,000,  of  which,  however,  about  14,000 
were  garrison.  Among  these  are  80,000 
Jews.  The  whole  city  consists  of  one 
long  street,  with  others  branching  from 
it ;  t)ut  these  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  aristocratic  cities,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  comfort  and  accom- 
modation of  foot  passengere.  The  new 
„  .        ...  town  is  built  in  a  better  style ;  the  govem- 

Oo«mm«.tP.l.e,»tW.™.w.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  441.).  and  the  palace 

of  the  minister  of  finance  {fig.  442.),  are  both  splendid  buildings ;  but  the  finest  part  of 
Warsaw  consists  of  its  four  suburbs  having  separate  rights  and  jmrisdictions.  That  of 
Praga,  once  a  strong  citadel,  was  almost  destroyed  in  the  dreodfiil  assault  by  Suwarrow,  in 

1705 :  it  is  now,  however,  rebuilding. 
Warsaw  originally  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  wooden  houses;  but  tliat 
material  is  now  prohibited ;  and  out  rf 
its  4000  houses,  8000  are  constructed 
of  stone.  During  the  period  of  its 
calamities,  Warsaw  lost  the  finest  col- 
lections made  by  its  former  sovereigns. 
The  gallery  of  paintings  formed  by 
king  Stanislaus,  and  the  Zalouski 
library,  were  transported  to  Petersburg ;  and  another  library,  of  more  than  45,000  volumes, 
was  transferred  to  Volhynia.  [Even  the  univereity  founded  or  rather  revived  by  Alexander, 
in  1821,  has  been  suppressed.] 

The  other  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  are  only  of  secondary  importance,  fiublin, 
which  ranks  second,  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  pleasantly  in  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  communicating  on  the  south  with  others  still  more 
fertile.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  castle  of  Casimir  the  Great,  the  palace  of  Sobieski,  some 
fine  churches,  and  me  largest  synagogue  of  Poland.  Zamosc,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  an  im- 
portant fortress,  while  Pulaway,  a  seat  of  Count  Czartoryski,  and  Klemerzon,  the  residence 
of  the  Zamoiski,  are  adorned  with  some  elegant  and  classic  edifices.  Kalisc,  on  the  Proswa, 
is  rather  a  well-built  town,  with  8000  inhabitants,  a  military  school,  and  some  manufac- 
tures. The  waiv/odat  of  Sandomir  contains  a  city  of  the  same  name,  with  a  fortified  castle, 
but  only  2700  inhabitants ;  and  Radow,  also  a  small  town,  ranks  as  its  capital.  Kielce, 
capital  of  the  mining  district,  in  the  waiwodat  of  Cracow,  has  a  school  of  mines  and  about 
5000  inhabitants. 

SvBSEcrf.  4. — Cracow. 

The  republic  of  Cracow,  in  de&ult  of  any  place  more  strictly  appropriate,  may  be  here 
introduced.  The  three  great  powera  who  decided  on  the  destinies  of  Poland,  by  a  species  ot 
caprice,  established  at  a  central  point  between  them  this  free  and  neutral  city,  an  ancient  and 
venerable  capital  of  Poland.  The  degree  of  freedom  which  it  enjoys,  though  only  tw  suffer- 
ranee,  has  rendered  its  environs  more  fertile  and  smiling  than  those  of  the  rest  of'^Poland. 
Its  surface  contains  500  square  miles;  and  the  population  of  the  city  amounts  to  24,800,  that 
of  the  territory  to  03,000 ;  of  which  12,000  were  Jews.  The  university,  once  the  great 
school  of  the  north,  and  frequented  by  crowds  of  students,  was  broken  up  during  the  civil 
commotions,  and  the  attempts  to  restore  it  have  been  fruitless.  It  has  at  present  thirty  pro- 
fessora,  but  not  more  than  276  studenta  Cracow  is  decidedly  a  Catholic  citv,  and  contains 
eighty-seven  monasteries  and  164  nunneries.  The  revenues  of  the  republic  amount  to 
1,379,000  florins.  Tae  cathedm!  la  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  Mt.  Stanislaus,  the  monument 
of  Sobieski,  and  other  venerated  mausoleums.  [A  remarkable  monument  has  lately  been 
raised  here  to  the  memory  of  Koeoiuska    It  consists  of  a  mound,  MogUa  Kowiiuko  CKoe* 
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oiuiko's  Mount),  300  feet  in  height,  and  275  feet  in  diameter  at  the  baae,  and  atanding 
upun  a  rising  ground  commanding  the  Vistula. — Ah.  Ed.] 

SuiMBCT.  V. — Ruitian  Proviticei. 
The  Lithuanian  provinces  form  an  extensive  portion  of  Poland,  the  character  of  which 
IS  niatoriallv  ditferent  fVom  that  of  the  rest.  The  two  states,  ailer  being  entirely  separate, 
were  unitoJ,  as  already  mentioned,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  the  marriage  of  Jagellon, 
ffrand  dul<e  of  Lithuania,  with  Hedwig,  the  heiress  of  the  Polish  monarchy.  This  union, 
bowover,  produced  on  Lithuania  nearly  the  effect  of  a  subjugation ;  the  kings  fixing  their 
residence  at  Warsaw,  and  tlie  diet  bemg  odener  held  there  than  at  Grodno.  They  passed 
with  comparatively  little  reluctance  under  the  Russian  yoke,  and  made  no  movement  to  meet 
the  attempts  of  Napoleon  to  re-establish  Poland.  The  soil  is  very  generally  either  sandy 
or  marshy,  and  buckwheat  is  the  crop  principally  raised.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
the  foretits  tine  and  very  extensive ;  honey  and  potashes  are  staple  productions.  The  forests 
are  infeHtod  with  numerous  wolves,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals ;  and  specimens  of  the  urua 
are  still  tbund  in  them.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  rank  lower  in  industry  and  civilization 
than  either  the  Russians  or  Poles.  Every  branch  of  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
•ometimos  even  buy  the  corn  before  it  is  m  tlie  ear.  The  appearance  of  the  peasantry  indi- 
cates the  most  extreme  poverty.  Many  of  them  are  clothed  merely  in  sheep-skin,  their 
slioes  made  of  the  bark  or  trees,  their  carts  of  mountain  ash,  joined  together  without  iron. 
White  and  Block  Russia  are  names  applied  to  several  of  the  more  eastern  provinces  of  this 

Krt  of  Poland.  They  were,  as  the  name  implies,  conquered  at  an  early  period  from  Russia, 
the  dukes  of  Lithuania.  Those  provinces  present  in  a  more  decided  manner  all  the 
features  which  chonfcterise  Lithuania.  The  forests  and  marshes  are  more  extensive,  the 
industry  of  the  people  still  more  relaxed,  and  the  arts  in  a  ruder  state.  The  roads  are 
almost  impassable,  the  villages  mean ;  and  in  the  houses,  men,  women,  and  cattle,  are  often 
lodged  under  the  same  rooiT  The  palatinates  of  Polotsk,  Witepsk,  Mcislaw,  Mohilev,  and 
Minsk,  wore  comprehended  in  White  Russia,  while  Black  Russia  was  a  name  applied  only 
to  that  of  Novogrodek. 

The  cities,  and  even  the  towns,  in  this  quarter  of  Poland  are  neither  numerous  nor  gene- 
rally important  Wilna,  the  capital  of  Litnuania,  is  situated  on  the  Wilio,  a  large  tributary 
of  the  Niemen,  and  carries  on  a  very  considerable  trade.  The  inhabitants  are  stated  at 
upwards  of  4(),()00,  of  whom  5000  ore  Jews.  The  emperor  Alexander  bestowed  considerable 

Sains  on  its  improvement  He  revived  and  richly  endowed  the  university,  which,  with  its 
ependent  gymnasia,  now  contains  433  teachers ;  and  is  well  regulated. '  It  has  also  an  ob- 
servatory, and  a  school  of  navigation,  which  last  does  not  seem  very  well  placed.  The  Polish 
contracts,  during  their  proper  season,  produce  a  great  stir.  Grodno,  once  a  capital  of  Poland, 
.ind  the  iVequcnt  place  of  assembling  for  the  diet,  has  lost  its  silk,  velvet,  and  cloth  manu- 
factures. Its  palaces  are  falling  to  decay ;  and  its  population  is  reduced  to  4000  or  5000. 
Kowno  and  Troki  are  towns  of  3000  or  4000  inhabitants.  Mohilev,  on  the  Dnieper,  a  town 
of  16,000  souls,  has  an  extensive  trade,  maintaining  the  communication  of  these  provinces 
with  the  Black  Sea ;  while  Witepsk,  on  the  Dwina,  communicates  with  Riga,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  13,000.  Mstizlawl  and  Dubrowna  are  rude  towns,  built  Eumost  entirely 
of  wood.  Minsk,  though  small,  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  province,  in  the  soutli  of  which 
are  Slonim  and  Rinsk,  tlie  latter  situated  in  the  district  called  anciently  Polesia,  still  almost 
entirely  overspread  with  forests,  lakes,  and  marshes,  which  in  the  wet  season  convert  its 
surface  nearly  into  a  sea.  It  yields,  however,  fish,  honey,  timber,  and  iron.  Brzest  Litow, 
in  its  eastern  border,  has  a  strong  castle  on  the  Bug,  and  contains  a  Jewish  academy,  the 
resort  of  students  from  every  part  of  Poland,  and  even  of  Europe.  Bialystock.  situated  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  a  rather  modem  town,  with  a  fine  castle,  and 
several  public  buildings. 

The  Polish  Ukraine,  comprehending  the  provinces  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia,  forms  a  rich 
extensive  level,  producing  the  finest  grain  and  pasture  of  all  the  Polish  provinces.  This 
vast  tract  of  the  Ukraine,  divided  by  the  Dnieper  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  formed  the 
ancient  and  flourishing  kingdom  of  Kiev,  the  eastern  side  of  which  was  afterwards  annexed 
to  Russia ;  while  the  western,  the  most  fi'uitful  and  valuable,  was  attached  to  Poland.  All, 
however,  has  now  been  absorbed  in  the  wide-spreading  dominion  of  the  former  empire. 
Volhynia  is  a  vast,  almost  unvaried,  low  level;  but  Podolia  has,  along  the  banks  of^the 
Dnieper  and  its  tributaries,  ranges  of  hills  of  small  elevation,  forming  romantic  vales  and 
cascades,  without,  however,  interrupting  the  general  level  character.  Thoufrb  the  climate 
is  comparatively  mild,  the  southern  products  of  wine  and  oil  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection ; 
but  there  is  a  great  surplus  of  grain  of  tiie  finest  quality,  and  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tables  of  M.  Marczinski,  there  are  in  Podolia  93,000  nobles,  136,000  Jews,  197,000 
Latin,  and  S^HOOO  Greek  Cliristians.     He  reckons  also  761,000  peasants  bound  to  the 

The  towns,  in  a  district  so  decidedly  agricultural,  are  not  of  much  importance.  In  Podo- 
lia, Kaminiec,  once  the  mighty  barrier  of  Christendom,  haa  lost  its  importance,  since  the 
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limit  of  iho  Runian  monarchy  has  been  extended  ao  fkr  beyond  it  The  provincial  author!- 
tifs  Htill  reaide  there,  and  it  retains  ita  strong  castle  seated  on  a  rock.  The  commerce  of 
tliiH  province  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mohilev  and  Szarnytfrod,  which  are  of  about  tho  same 
diniriiHioiiH.  Bar  and  Targowitz,  tho  seats  of  two  political  confederations,  possess  a  uluoniy 
cnl<.'l>rity  in  the  history  of  Poland.  Berdyczew,  tho  larffcst  town  in  Volhynia,  is  ill  built, 
and  tilled  with  crowds  of  Jewish  traffickers.  The  nobility  carry  on  their  contrncts  at  Dubno, 
a  smallur  town,  and  Irlomitz,  still  smaller,  yet  holding  at  present  tlie  rank  of  a  metropolis. 
Wludotnir,  a  celebrated  city,  whicli  gives  name  to  a  kingdom,  is  now  only  a  colony  of  Jews: 
and  Ostrog,  with  a  district  round  it,  has  been  assigned  as  tlie  last  refuge  of  the  knights  of 
Malta. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EUB8IA    IN   EUROPE. 

European  RnaaiA  is  the  chief  portion  of  an  empire  of  enormous  extent,  with  vast  capa- 
cities of  improvement,  and  standing  at  present,  if  not  first,  at  least  in  the  very  first  rank, 
among  military  nations.  It  may  be  considered  either  as  including  that  great  part  of  Poland 
which  has  been  absorbed  into  it ;  or  as  comprising  only  old  Russia,  as  it  existed  previously 
to  the  violent  partition  of  Poland.  Although  there  is  little  prospect,  at  present,  that  the 
acquisitions  in  Poland  will  bo  wrested  from  the  empire,  yet  we  have  reserved  for  that  fallen, 
divided  country,  a  place  and  a  name,  which  has  afiordeid  the  proper  occasion  for  treating  of 
the  Russo-Polish  provinces.  The  empire  shall  now  be  considered  only  in  a  detached  and 
independent  view. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect, 
European  Russia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  especially  by  its  great 
gulf,  the  Bieloe  More,  or  White  Sea.  On  the  east,  these  grand  natural  limits,  the  moun- 
tains called  the  Urals,  and  the  rivers  Volga  and  Don,  separate  it  fVom  the  Asiatic  continent 
On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  by  the  Euxme  Sea  and  ite  gulfs,  and  by  European  Turkey. 
Westward,  it  unites  with  Russian  Poland,  which  brings  it  m  contact  with  the  dominions  of 
Prussia  and  Austria.  It  extends  from  about  the  45th  to  the  68th  degree  of  north  latitude,' 
and  from  the  21st  to  the  62d  degree  of  east  longitude ;  making  about  1600  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  1400  from  east  to  west  The  superficial  extent  notwithstanding  very  exten- 
sive admeasurements,  under  the  direction  of  the  government  is  bv  no  means  precisely 
ascertaine<l.  The  great  map,  of  one  hundred  sheets,  drawn  up  chiefly  from  provincial  sur- 
veys, gives  to  it  an  area  of  1,400,000  English  square  miles.  In  1795,  the  amount  was 
reduced  to  1,203,000,  by  a  map  constructed  with  very  great  care ;  but  from  some  cause  or 
other,  this  did  not  include  the  provinces  of  Pultowa  and  Cherson,  which,  in  the  great  map, 
had  been  rated  at  50,000  miles.  Since  that  time,  manv  new  astronomical  observations  have 
been  made,  and  many  errors  rectitied.  Wichmann,  in  his  "  Monarchy  of  Russia,"  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1813,  raised  it  to  1,396,000.  The  latest  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Bramsen,  in 
his  work  of  "  Russia  and  the  Empire  of  Russia,"  published  in  1819,  raises  it  to  1,424,000. 
Humboldt  takes  it  at  2,040,000 ;  but  he  includes,  we  presume,  the  Polish  territories.  The 
discrepancies,  as  to  the  details,  are  still  more  remarkable,  and  prove  that  more  accurate 
observations  remain  to  be  made,  before  this  vast  territory  can  be  considered  as  duly  sur- 
veyed. 

The  surface  of  the  Russian  territory  is  the  most  level  of  any  in  Europe.  That  great  tract 
of  low  land,  which  begins  in  northern  Germany,  expands  in  Russia  to  its  greatest  breadth 
exceedmjr  1200  miles.  A  great  portion,  in  the  south  especially,  consists  of  those  immense 
levels,  called  gteppeg,  over  which  the  eye  may  range  for  hundreds  of  miles  without  meeting 
a  hill ;  only  some  large  ancient  tumuli  occasionally  diversity  their  sur&ce  (^g.  445.),  They 
445  terminate  only  at  the  long  chain  of  the 

Urals,  which,  rising  like  a  wall,  separates 
them  from  the  equally  vast  plains  of  Sibe- 
ria. The  Urals  are  scarcely  known,  unless 
where  the  road  to  Asia  passes  over  them 
there  they  are  neither  very  lofly  nor  very 
steep,  but  well  wooded,  and  rich  in  miner- 
als, especially  on  the  Asiatic  side.  The 
mountains  of  Olonetz,  on  the  north,  appear  to  be  a  prolongation  of  those  of  Sweden ;  while, 
on  the  extreme  south,  the  Crimea  displays  some  steep  and  picturesque,  though  not  very  lofly 
ranges. 

The  rivers  of  Russia  are  of  the  firet  magisitudc ;  though  the  diHtaiit  and  insulated  seas  in 
which  thoy  terminate,  incalculably  diminish  their  commercial  importance.  The  Volga  is 
the  greatest  river  of  the  empire  and  of  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  frontier  of  Novogorod,  not 
fiir  from  tlie  Baltic,  and  traverses  in  a  S.E.  line  all  the  central  provinces.     After  receiving 
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tVoiii  Iho  Aiiatio  ■idn  the  Kama,  iu  (n'<'''«'*t  tribuUry,  it  Howa  chitifly  8.R.E.,  flinninii;  thn 
boiimlary  of  Europe  and  Aaia,  till,  allflr  a  coufMo  of  about  '27(K»  miles,  it  opoim  by  numerniii 
uiuutliH  iiit4>  the  Caii|)iaii,  noar  Aiitrachun.  l^arxti  and  briMil  Mtr(<am«,  nprpnilinff  over  tho 
*julli<!rn  pluiiw,  alowly  mako  thwir  way  t.)  tlio  Black  8ea.  Of  tliOHO  tho  chief  are  tho  Dnie 
p«<r,  ci'lcliriil<;d  undor  tho  name  of  BoryHthunrit;  the  Don,  or  Tanalii,  one  of  tlif  lioumlariua 
of  KurufH!;  and  tlie  smallor  eaatern  Htruiiin  of  tho  DniiiHtor.  Tho  Dwinii,  or  I /una,  rixin^ 
from  a  Hourco  not  far  diritant  tVom  that  of  the  Boryathonea,  roiia  a  broad  navi^ulilo  itroiiin 
towards  tho  Baltic.  Another  Dwina,  in  tho  north,  Huwi  towards  Archan^^^l;  and  during 
that  briof  [tortioti  of  the  year  when  it  is  fVeo  tVom  ice,  convoya  to  that  remote  haven  tho 
commoditiea  of  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
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Lakes  are  not  very  characteristic  of  Russia ;  yet  those  of  Ladoga  and  Onega,  in  the  north, 
are  several  hundred  miles  in  circumference,  and  form  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  Finland  also  is  covered  with  nutnerous  winding  lakes,  of  varied  tbrm  and  dimen- 
sions; but  all  these,  surrounded  by  flat  and  bleak  shores  and  frozen  plains,  present  little  that 
ia  striking  in  point  of  scenery,  and  aflford  few  &cilities  for  internal  intercourse. 


Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 
SiiBSEOT.  1. — Oeoloffy. 


Russia,  inclttding  Poland.  In  this  region,  which  forms  a  vast  plain,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely bounded  by  mountainous  and  hilly  country,  the  predominating  formations  are  tertiary 
and  alluvial ;  tiioee  of  an  older  date,  namely,  the  secondary,  transition,  and  primitive,  occu- 
pying but  comparatively  small  spaces. 

Primitive  and  transition  districts.  These  are  the  Uralian  mountains,  Finland,  and  Rus- 
sian Lapland ;  the  northern  parts  of  Carelia,  and  part  of  the  government  of  Olonetz ;  the 
narrow  tract,  extending  from  the  Islard  of  Oesel  in  the  Baltic,  through  Esthonia,  Ingria,  to 
beyond  Vitegra ;  the  country  around  Lake  Ilmen ;  around  Wologda ;  part  of  the  Waldai 
mountains ;  the  mountains  of  Sandomir :  the  tract  extending  from  Brody,  across  the  Bug 
and  the  Dnieper ;  part  of  the  Crimea,  and  part  of  the  Caucasus.  In  these  districts  we  meet 
with  the  usual  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  exhibiting  similar  characterise''*''  to  those  in 
otiier  countries. 

Secondary  lands.  These  frequently  appear  rismg  like  little  islands  in  thb  ^"'i  Russo- 
Polish  plains.  The  following  formations  are  met  with : — 1.  Old  red  sandstone.  2.  Coal 
formation,  as  seen  in  the  coal-mines  of  Poland  and  Cracovia.  3.  New  red  sandstone,  with 
gypsum,  salt,  &c.  4.  She!'  Umestone,  which,  in  Poland,  contains  the  famous  lead-mines  of 
Olkutz.  5.  Keuper  sandstonii  and  marl,  with  gypsum  and  salt.  In  Russia  there  is  a  northern 
salt  district,  which  stretches  in  a  line  parallel  with  what  is  called  the  Petersburg  limestone, 
for  2000  vcrsts :  it  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  Island  of  Oesel,  and  is  work^  in  several 
parts  of  the  south  of  Livonia.  Gypsum  is  quarried  in  many  parts  of  this  great  tract.  Mr. 
Strangway  describes  a  central  salt  district,  of  great  extent,  in  the  course  of  the  Volga. 
Tiiere  is  also  a  rich  and  extensive  tract  of  red  marl,  salt,  and  gypsum,  which  extends  down 
the  course  of  the  Kama,  and  is  probably  connected,  on  the  south,  with  the  salt  district  of  the 
Volga,  and  on  the  north  with  that  of  Wologda.  The  principal  salt-works  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Solikamsk ;  and  the  gypsum  grottoes  of  Koungour,  in  the  government  of  Perm,  are 
of  great  size  and  magnificence.  6.  Lias  and  other  limestones.  7.  Green  sand  formation.  8. 
Chalk  formation. 

Tertiary.  The  rocks  of  this  class,  which  occupy  vast  tracts  of  the  low  country,  are  clay, 
loam,  limestone,  brown  coal,  with  gypsuir.,  and  in  many  tracts,  as  in  Gallicia,  rich  deposits 
of  rock  salt  In  central  Poland,  a  clay,  with  lignite  or  brown  coal,  rests  upon  chalk,  and  is 
the  oldest  member,  according  to  some  geologists,  of  the  tertiary  class.  Resting  upon  this 
deposit,  formed  in  part  by  rivers  from  continents,  there  succeeds  a  deposit  almost  entirely  of 
murine  origin,  and,  consequently,  abounding  in  marine  shells.  It  is  the  tertiary  oolite  lime- 
stone, very  extensively  distributed  throughout  Poland,  Podolia,  and  southern  Russia.  This 
tertiary  limestone  has  not  been  found  either  in  England  or  Italy ;  and  is  peculiar  to  Poland, 
southern  Russia,  and  Podolia.  9t  occurs,  however,  in  the  basin  of  Vienna  and  Hungary,  and 
in  France.  It  is  the  last  depdt  of  that  sea  which  covered  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Carpathians,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  foot  of  that  chain,  and  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  middle 
of  which  rose  the  mountains  of  Sandomir,  and  the  plateau,  south-west,  in  the  form  of  islands. 
It  is  covered  by  a  marly  clay,  and  a  sand,  formed  by  the  last  great  alluvial  catastrophe,  which 
gave  to  Europe  its  present  form,  and  buried  in  its  dep6ts  remains  of  unknown  species  of 
elephant,  mastodon,  rninoceros,  &c. 

Alluvial.  In  the  alluvial  soil  we  have  not  in  general  the  same  marked  limits  between 
the  old  and  new  deposits  as  in  the  secondary  class.  The  ancient  alluvial  deposits  consist 
of  a  great  deposit  of  marly  clay  or  loam,  and  of  numerous  blocks  of  primitive  rocks.  This 
loam  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which  is  deposited  from  the  present  rivers. 
It  is  a  clay  mixed  with  much  carbonate  of  lime,  generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  very  easily 
frangible  when  dry :  it  is  distinguished  from  potters'  clay  by  the  lime  it  contpins,  aiid  from 
the  marly  secondary  slates  by  its  v;ant  of  bituminous  matter.  In  Poland  it  varies  in  thick- 
ness from  30  to  100  feet,  and  covers  vast  tracts  of  country.  It  forms  the  high  banks  of  the 
Vistula;  associated  with  marly  chalk,  the  excellent  soil  which  affords  the  wheat  of  Cracovia 
and  of  Sandomir :  but,  as  we  advance  towards  the  north,  it  becomes  more  and  more  mixed 
with  sands,  gravels,  and  primitive  blocks,  and  less  and  less  fertile.  It  is  this  deposit  which 
contains  that  vast  abundance  of  extinct  terrestrial  animals  in  Poland.  The  bones  and  teeth 
of  elephants  are  the  most  frequent;  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  aurochs,  horse,  deer,  and 
some  great  cetacea,  or  whales,  are  also  found,  but  less  frequently. 

An  alluvial  sand,  different  from  the  sand  of  rivers,  is  widely  spread  in  Poland.  It  is  ir 
'({rent  part  formed  from  disintegrated  sandslpne  rocks;  but  in  many  countries  it  is  certain 
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that  the  sand  has  not  been  broug;it  fVom  a  distance,  and  has  been  formed  on  the  spot  In  thit 
latter  case,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  loose  arenaceous  beds  of  the  tertiary  class. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  district  of  Lublin,  near  to  Chelm,  in  the  country  situated  between 
Chmielnik,  Staszow,  and  Klimonton,  the  sand  occurs  only  near  to  tertiary  depdts,  and  we 
may  almost  be  sure  that  it  forms  a  part  of  them,  and  that  it  is  not  alluvial.  The  sandv  soil 
of  Poland  commences  on  the  western  part,  along  the  frontiers  of  Silesia ;  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Posen  it  is  connected  with  the  great  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Germany :  it  covers  a  great 
part  of  die  districts  of  Kalisc,  Masovia,  Plock,  Augustowa,  and  Podlachia,  the  portion  north 
of  Lublin,  and  extends  from  thence  into  Lithuania  and  White  Russia.  In  this  plain  of  sand, 
and  particularly  upon  and  in  the  loam,  we  find  numerous  large  and  small  blocks  of  primary 
rocks.  At  first  sight,  we  might  conjecture  that  these  blocks  had  come  from  the  Carpathians ; 
but  a  more  careful  examination  proves  the  falsity  of  such  an  opinion.  The  only  river  which 
rises  in  the  primitive  soil  of  Tatra,  and  which  intersects  the  great  sandstone  chain  of  the 
Carpathians,  is  the  Dunajec ;  all  the  rivers  rise  from  sandstone :  hence  tlie  Dunajec  could 
alone  carry  the  primitive  blocks  into  the  plain  of  Poland.  In  truth,  we  find  on  the  Vistula, 
at  the  debouche  of  the  Dunajec,  and  a  little  lower  down,  boulders  of  granite  and  granitic 
gneiss,  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Tatra;  but  these  blocks  occupy  so  small  an  extent, 
that  they  appear  insignificant,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  northern  plain.  There  are, 
on  the  contrary,  convmcing  proofs,  that  these  primitive  blocks  have  not  come  from  the  south, 
but  from  the  norUi.  First,  their  magnitude  and  abundance  diminish  from  the  Baltic  towards 
the  south,  which  is  the  contrary  of  what  would  be  the  case  had  they  come  from  the  Carpa^ 
thians.  Further,  thbir  southern  limit  passes,  in  the  vicinity  of  Czcnstochau,  by  Przedborz, 
along  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Sandomir ;  and,  on  descending  the  Kamiona,  by 
the  Vistula,  on  Lublin,  Lubartoro,  across  southern  Lithuania,  and  still  further  into  the  middle 
of  Russia.  Lastly,  the  rocks  do  not  correspond  with  those  of  the  Carpathian  and  Sudetic 
chains ;  while  they  are  identical  with  those  of  Sweden,  Finland,  and  southern  Russia.  The 
observations  of  geologists  on  the  same  subject  in  Prussia,  Liyonia,  and  Courland,  and  in  the 
north  of  Russia,  concur  to  prove  that  they  have  been  spread  over  the  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  Carpathians  by  a  debftcle  flowing  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Our  limits  do  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  detailed  descriptions,  but  we  may  here  cite  the  predominating  rocks. 

From  Petersburg  to  the  Dwina  and  the  Niemen,  we  everywhere  meet  with  blocks  of  a 
granite  resembling  that  of  Wiborg,  in  Finland ;  another  granite,  with  Labrador  felspar,  of 
Ingria ;  a  red  quartzy  sandstone,  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Onega,  and  the  transition  lime- 
stone of  Esthonia  and  Ingria.  In  eastern  Prussia,  and  in  the  part  of  Poland  situated  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  the  blocks  are  of  a  deep-red  granite,  with  little,  quartz, 
calcareous  mica,  and  very  little  hornblende ;  a  porphyritic  granite  of  the  same  tint,  with 
large  crystals  of  felspar  (granite  globulaire) ;  a  gray  granite,  with  much  hornblende  or 
syenite ;  a  small  granular  red  granite,  principally  composed  of  felspar  and  garnets ;  a  coarse 
granular  granite,  with  much  green,  gray,  and  red  felspar,  often  Labradoric,  with  black  mica, 
and  with  numerous  large,  trapezoidd  red  garnets  (Warsaw) ;  of  syenite,  diorite,  and  horo> 
blende  rock ;  of  gray  and  red  quartz  rock ;  more  rarely  of  common  and  homblendic  gneiss, 
of  cor  .mon  porphyry,  and  antique  green  porphyry. 

Among  these  rocks,  the  first  three  occur  m  Finland,  from  Abo  to  Helsingfors :  the  coarse 
granite  and  the  syenite  come  also  from  the  north,  the  hornblende  rocks  appear  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  south  of  Sweden,  or  the  middle  of  Finland ;  the  quartz  rocks  are  exactly 
the  Fiall  sandstem,  between  Sv.  -vlen  and  Norway ;  and  the  porphyries  are  those  of  Elfdu, 
in  Sweden. 

From  Warsaw,  on  the  east,  towards  Kalisc  and  Posen,  the  red  granite  of  Finland  dimin- 
ishes ;  but  the  hornblende  rocks  and  the  gneiss  become  more  abundant,  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  porphyry.  We  find  there,  in  general,  few  rocks  of  Finland,  and  many  of 
Sweden.  This  correspondence  with  the  Scandmavian  rocks  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  gar- 
net, epidote,  hornblende,  Labrador  felspar,  the  predominating  hornblende  rocks,  show,  to 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  Carpathians,  tliat  these  blocks  do  not  come  from  that  quarter : 
ftjrther,  the  red  and  porphyritic  granite,  which  is  the  most  abundant,  is  entirely  wanting  in 
that  chain.  In  connecting  with  this  fact  the  known  opinion  that  all  the  primitive  blocks  of 
the  sandy  plain  of  Northern  Germany,  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  even  of  the  east  coast  of 
England,  have  been  transported  from  Norway  and  Sweden ;  this  dispersion  of  the  Scandi- 
navian blocks,  on  this  side  of  the  Baltic  and  German  seas,  becomes  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  sineiilar  of  gcolo<rical  phenomena ;  its  extent  is  immense,  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  tlie  dispersed  blocks  observed  in  Switzerland.  In  the  Jura  chain,  and  the  tertiary 
plain,  the  last-mentioned  fact  has  been  explained  by  sudden  debacles  of  Alpine  lakes. 

The  debftcle  which  transported  hose  northern  rocks  into  Germany,  Poland,  and  Ruasin. 
has  also  formed  thfi  marly  clay,  or  alluvial  loam :  it  has  interred  the  elephants  and  rhinoce- 
roses of  an  ancient  time ;  it  has  broken  up  the  chalk  pi  lifts  of  the  north ;  it  has  separated 
Denmark  from  Sweden ;  and  given,  in  general,  to  the  IJaltic,  and  the  gul&  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  their  present  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  Hausmanu,  that  these  blocks 
belong  to  the  tertiarv  period,  does  not  seem  plausible. 
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In  regard  to  the  river  alluvia,  it  may  be  remarked,  tliat  they  are  of  but  inconBiderable 
extent  in  Poland.  The  Vistula,  aa  the  largest  river,  has  formed  the  greatest  quantity.  The 
rivers  of  the  Carpathians,  which  are  rapid  in  their  course,  as  the  Raba,  Skaba,  Sola,  Wis- 
loka,  Dunajec,  and  San,  running  almost  entirely  among  sandstone  strata,  which  yield  readily 
to  their  action,  carry  much  debris  into  the  Vistula. 

Pea^  is  formed  abundantly  in  the  marshy  valleys  and  the  great  marshes  of  this  plain,  h't 
is,  in  general,  of  indifferent  quality.  Bog  iron  ore  occurs  in  the  great  marshes  of  Lithuania, 
and  in  the  district  of  Augr^towa,  and  of  Plock,  in  the  plain  of  Gallicia;  and  is  abundantly 
distributed  in  Great  Poland  and  Russia.  Calcareous  tuffa,  notwithstanding  the  abundance 
of  calcareous  formations,  is  rare,  in  general,  in  Poland. 

Volcanic  rocks.  The  only  rocks  of  tiiis  class  mentioned  by  travellers  are  trachyte,  which 
Voounds  in  the  Caucasian  chain. 

Mines.  In  European  Russia  and  Poland  there  are  but  few  mines  of  importance ;  the 
principal  mineral  depositories  occurring  in  the  Uralians,  AltaYs,  &c.  The  following  may  be 
particularized : — 

(1.)  Western  Uralian  mines.  These  are  situated  amidst  the  primitive  and  transition 
rocks,  and  are  principally  iron  and  copper;  the  more  precious  metals  occurrmg  chiefly  on 
the  eastern  acclivity  of  that  great  jange. 

(2.)  Central  mining  district  of  Russia.  This  tract  includes  ^ts  of  the  governments  of 
Nizne-Novegorod,  Vladimir,  Tambof,  Reza,  and  Kalu^ ;  extending  firom  a  little  above  Mu- 
rom, on  the  Oca,  to  near  the  town  of  Kaluga.  It  is,  in  general,  a  very  poor  sandy  district, 
and  probably  belongs  to  the  red  marl  formation.  Along  it  are  situated  several  extensive) 
ironworks ;  for,  in  general,  the  iron  is  manufactured  where  the  ore  is  raised.  These  supply 
the  principal  consumption  of  that  metal  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  One  of  the  meet  con- 
siderable is  the  establishment  at  Vixa,  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  forest  of  Murom,  4>elong- 
ing  to  M.  Bataskofl!  The  crown  works  at  Tula  exclusively  Siberian  iron :  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal manufacture  of  arms  in  Russia.  The  manufactory  at  Kaluga  formerly  attempted 
the  finer  kinds  of  cutlery,  but  failed.  The  ore  of  the  central  mining  district  is  described  as 
occurring,  at  60  fjet  below  the  surface,  in  regular  beds.  Some  of  the  beds  are  dark  red  and 
argillaceous ;  others  are  mere  layers  of  large)  concretions :  there  are  also  regular  strata  of 
pale  yellowish  brown-coloured  ironstone,  which  is  the  ore  principally  worked.  Of  the  two 
latter  varieties,  the  lightest  coloured  ores  produce  the  most  iron. 

Copper  sand.  On  both  sides  of  the  salt  country  of  the  Urals  is  a  vast  tract  of  what  la 
commonly  called  cojmer  sand,  which  extends  through  a  great  part  of  the  governments  of 
Viatka,  Perm,  and  Oufa,  and  completely  skirts  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  Ural  moun- 
tains. The  sand  is  of  a  dull  red  or  green,  and  is  commonly  worked  for  copper.  It  contains 
fossil  wood  impregnated  with  coppe.'. 

(3.)  FinlaTtd  mines.  At  Petrozavodsk,  near  Lake  Onega,  there  are  iron'^orks,  said  to  be 
the  most  considerable  in  the  north  of  Russia.  The  only  kind  of  iron  now  crrelted  there  is 
the  bog  iron  ore,  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  usual  way  to  procure  it  is  to 
drag  the  small  lakes,  especially  those  north-west  of  Petrozavodsk,  which  yield  vai>t  quan- 
tities of  the  ore.  It  is  not  found  spread  equally  over  the  lakes :  often  diflferent  parts  under 
the  same  sheet  of  water  will  afford  ore  of  various  degrees  of  purity.  We  may  add,  that 
there  is  another  great  ironwork,  of  the  same  description,  four  versts  from  Petersburg,  on  the 
road  to  Riga. 

(4.)  Salt  mines.  The  Russian  salt  mines  have  heen  already  noticed.  In  Poland,  those 
of  Wielicza  and  Bochnia  are  the  most  considerable,  affording  annually  a  vast  quuitity  of 
rock  salt. 

(5.)  Coal  mines.  In  European  Russia  there  are  no  considerable  mines  of  coal.  Good 
coal  has  been  found  at  Tula,  where  it  is  worked ;  but  the  quantity  is  so  small,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  working  it  beneath  a  loose  and  half-liquid  bed  of  quicksand  is  so  great,  that  it  seems 
unlikely  to  be  of  much  utility.  Coal  has  also  been  worked  at  Bakhmout,  in  the  government 
if  Catherinoslaf ;  but  to  no  great  extent.  In  southern  Poland  there  are  numerous  beds  of 
nlack  bituminpus  coal,  resembling  that  of  Britain,  some  of  which  are  ten  yards  in  thickness ; 
and  deposits  of  brown  coal  occur  <n  the  tertiary  districts,  which  also  afibrd  amber.  The 
amber  is  shown  in  that  country  to  be  an  exudation  from  a  dicotyledonous  tree.  From  the 
characters  of  the  tree,  and  the  insects  in  the  amber,  a  former  warmer  climate  is  indicated. 

SuBBBCT.  2. — Botany. 
Russia  in  Europe.  Vast  as  is  this  country,  extending  from  45°  latitude  almost  to  the  ex- 
treme arctic  region,  it  exhibits,  over  the  greater  portion  of  its  surface,  a  vegetation  ver> 
similar  to  what  has  already  been  described  in  treating  of  other  European  countries.  Thb 
western  portion  is  eminently  analogous  to  (Sermany  and  the  north  of  Prance ;  its  northerk 
parts  resemble  what  we  have  described  under  the  headB  of  Sweden;  Denmark,  and  Lap' 
land.  On  the  east,  the  great  chain  of  the  Ural  mountains  forms  a  strong  line  of  demarca- 
tion, separating  the  northern  European  fVom  the  northern  Asiatic  botany ;  and  over  this  vast 
Bur^ce,  winter  reigns  with  excessive  rigour ;  while  the  short  summer,  characterised  by  on 
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almost  tropical  heat,  induces  a  most  rapid  growth  in  the  vegetable  productions,  and  as  rapid 
a  decay  in  autumn.  It  is  in  the  southern  and  south-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  chief  peculiarities;  where  the  widely  extended  and  celebrated  stejmea 
are  separated  from  Asia  Minor  by  those  great  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea, 
or  by  the  inaccessible  heights  of  the  Caucasian  Alps.  This  country  has  been  well  investi- 
gated by  the  celebrated  Pallas ;  but,  before  mentioning  some  of  the  more  important  produc- 
tions of  Russia,  in  general,  as  of  the  districts  nearer  the  capital,  we  shall  give  a  short 
sketch  of  those  of  the  Crimea,  a  peninsula  of  the  Black  Sea,  which,  from  its  geographical 
situation,  climate,  and  soil,  is  the  only  region  in  the  empire  where  all  the  productions  of 
Italy  and  Greece  might  be  introduced  and  multiplied,  and  where,  indeed,  man)  of  them  are 
indigenous ;  nor  is  any  thing  wanting  to  effect  so  desirable  a  state  of  thin^,  save  an  indus- 
trious and  well-governed  population.  No  country,  again,  can  be  better  suited,  to  the  Vine, 
Silkworm,  Sesame,  Olive,  Cotton,  Madder,  Bastard  ^fiiron,  and  other  dyeing  plants,  which 
have  hitherto  been  imported  from  the  Baltic,  the  Caspian,  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  at  a  heavy  expense.  Even  the  indigenous  produce  of  the  country  is  most  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  The  finest  trees  with  which  nature  has  clothed  the  mountains  fall  before 
the  axe,  in  order  to  make  miserable  carriages,  though  only  a  small  part  be  employed  in  their 
construction.  For  the  naves,  the  strongest  elms  and  ash  trees  are  cut  down,  of  which  the 
solid  root  only  is  used ;  the  most  beautiful  young  oaks  and  beeches  are  felled  for  spokes,  axles, 
and  even  for  fuel ;  and  the  full-grown  trees  for  felloes ;  yet  when  the  wheels,  constructed  at 
such  an  enormous  waste  of  timoer,  are  brought  to  market,  they  frequently  drop  to  pieces 
within  a  month  after  they  have  been  purcha^.  Every  winter,  the  Tartars  burn,  for  their 
convenience,  the  fences  of  their  fields  and  gardens ;  to  replace  which,  the  young  shoots  and 
coppices  are  unmercifully  cut  in  spring;  while  the  wmdfalls,  and  the  wood  needlessly 
felled,  lie  rotting  in  the  forests.  This  waste  of  young  timber,  the  sale  of  which  affords  the 
chief  maintenance  of  the  people,  together  with  the  numerous  herds  of  goats,  destroy  all 
the  young  forests ;  so  that  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  clothed  wijh  lofly  trees,  are  now 
overgrown  with  worthless  bushes  and  underwood.  The  beauty  of  the  spring  season,  which 
X)ntmues  from  March  till  the  end  of  May,  is  well  described  by  Pallas.  At  that  time,  not 
Mily  are  the  senses  gratified  with  the  sweetest  perfumes,  wafled  from  the  ^rdens  and 
woods  along  ti  e  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  last  of  which  exhibit  an  infinite  variety  of  wild 
fruit  trees,  whice  and  red  Roses,  Lantana,  wild  Vines,  Vitalba,  and  Jasmines  intermingled ; 
but  likewise  each  hill  and  declivity,  around  the  champaign  country,  is  {ilternately  diversified 
with  the  lovely  colours  of  the  flowers  that  eveiywhere  clothe  the  earth ;  and  sometimes 
one,  sometimes  another,  species  prevailing  on  different  hills,  according  to  their  situation, 
aspect,  or  soil,  vary  and  enrich  the  scene.  Thus,  at  a  distance,  whole  sides  of  mountains, 
and  extensive  tracts,  covered  with  red  and  blue,  purple  or  yellow  tints,  relieved  by  a  back- 
ground of  shaded  greensward,  delight  the  eye  with  the  most  fascinating  prospects.  The 
firagrance  arising  from  this  profusion  of  flowers,  especially  March-violets,  and  the  blossoms 
of  trees,  together  with  the  grateful  odours  of  the  aromatic  herbs,  embalm  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

The  Tartars,  originally  a  wandering  people,  were  induced  to  become  husbandmen,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  narrow  limits  of  their  country ;  the  increase  of  population ;  and,  probably, 
from  the  example  of  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Genoese,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for 
their  limited  knowledge  of  rural  economy,  for  their  orchards,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  and 
their  vineyards.  Of  Wheats  they  have  three  kinds;  summer  and  win- 
ter Rye,  winter  and  summer  Barley ;  Oats,  but  which  scarcely  come  to 
perfection ;  Maize,  Millet,  of  two  or  three  different  sorts ;  and  Chick 
Peas.  The  Flax  (fiff.  447.)  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  its  fine- 
ness, and  the  length  of  the  fibre.  Their  Tobacco  is  the  Nicotiana 
paniculata,  of  which  the  young  leaves  are  gradually  removed,  dried  in 
the  shade,  and  buried  beneath  hay  ricks :  there  they  turn  to  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  similar  to  that  of  Turkish  leaf  tobacco,  to  which  they 
are  nearly  equal  in  value.  Sesame  used  to  be  cultivated,  and  rice ;  but 
the  Russian  government  has  prohibited  the  latter,  because  of  its  un- 
wholesome tendency.  In  the  gardens,  Melons  and  Water  Melons,  Cu- 
cumbers (of  which  they  grow  a  remarkably  large  Turkish  variety,  sown 
in  April,  and  gathered  in  May,  and  which,  when  filled  with  meat  and 
rice,  is  greatly  esteemed).  Gourds  of  various  sorts,  the  Egg-fruit  (also 
eaten  stuffed  with  meat),  the  Hibiscus  esculentue,  similarly  treated  with 
the  last,  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  Potatoes,  White  Cabbages,  called  Ka- 
pusta,  celebrated  on  account  of  their  enormous  size,  apparently  quite 
different  firem  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  they  appear  to 
derive  their  excellence  from  being  watered  and  nourished  by  the  Dshu- 
ruksu,  which  is  impregnated  with  all  the  filth  of  the  neighbouring  town  • 
Onions,  from  the  culture  of  which  many  Tartars  derive  their  whole 
support ;  Garlick,  Leeks,  Broccoli,  Celery,  Parsley,  Carrots,  and  Ret'  Beet. 
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The  Grape  ii  not  only  an  indigenoiu  production  of  Crim  Tartar/,  iboundinff  in  the  moun- 
tainous parti,  aometimea  bearing  oblonff  white  berries,  and  aometitntfS  small  round  black  ihiit; 
but  it  has  been  planted  in  different  valleys  and  districts  ftom  the  remotest  periods  of  anti- 
quity. Strabo  mentions  the  culture  of  the  vine  near  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  care  taken  to 
cover  it  with  earth  durinp^  the  winter,  or  to  bury  its  roots  in  the  soil,  in  order  to  shelter  tlieni 
from  ttvB  cold,  as  indeed  is  still  practised  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alma  and  Katshn.  Numerous 
kinds  ue  grown,  but  comparatively  with  little  succew,  owing  to  the  prejudice  and  ignorance 
of  the  people ;  and  they  are  exposed  to  injuries  from  various  cauHes  and  circumstances. 
Caterpillars  destroy  the  leaf  and  flower-buds,  while  locusts  (the  Gryllui  italicui)  devour 
what  the  caterpillar  has  spared.  Annually  does  the  locust  appear  on  the  dry  eminences, 
in  the  arid  oouthern  regions,  from  the  European  boundary,  as  far  as  the  Irtish  and  tiie  moun- 
tains of  Altai;  but  it  is  only  in  particjiur  years  that  it  multiplies  in  such  numbers  as  to 
become  pernicious.  Thus,  attcr  the  severe  winters  of  1790  anil  1800,  tJiese  locusts  were  so 
numerous  in  the  Crimea,  that  they  traversed  the  air  in  prodi>{ious  swarms,  and,  wherever 
they  settled,  they  not  only  destroyed  the  herbage  and  culinary  plants,  but  stripiied  the  leaver 
from  their  favourite  trees,  committing  great  ravages,  especially  among  the  vines.  The  clus- 
ters of  large  but  unripe  grapes  remained  till  tlie  end  of  September  on  the  denuded  vines, 
without  increasing  in  size,  filling  with  juice,  or  ripening ;  so  that  tliev  were  hard  and  green, 
like  peas,  and  thus  aHbrded  ocular  demonstration  of  the  detriment  that  must  arise  from  the 
practice  of  pulling  leaves  from  the  vines,  which  is  recommended  by  manv  cultivators.  It 
was  not  till  October,  when  the  vines  had  again  acquired  leaves  from  the  collateral  buds,  that 
they  ripened,  though  imperfectly,  and  affonled  bad  acidulous  must.  In  a  winged  state,  those 
locusts  at  length  devoured  the  tbhage  of  tlie  trees ;  and  the  Fraxinus  Ornus,  or  Manna  Ash, 
in  particular,  was  everywhere  seen  stripped  to  its  very  summit ;  nor  were  Orange  and  Nut 
trees  exempted  fVom  their  depredations.  In  the  following  year,  these  vermin  appeared  still 
earlier,  and  in  increased  swarms,  spreading  over  the  countrv  in  vast  bodies,  and  advancing 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  fathoms  and  more  in  a  day.  Although  they  prefer  advancing  by 
the  roads,  or  over  open  tracts,  yet  they  will  penetrate  tlkrough  hedges  and  across  ditches : 
their  way  can  only  be  impeded  by  brooks  or  canals,  as  they  are  apparently  afraid  of  every 
kind  of  moisture.  Often  they  attempt  to  cross  by  means  of  overhanging  boughs,  and  pass  in 
close  columns  on  tlie  stalks  of  plants  and  shrubs,  where  they  seem  to  rest,  and  enjoy  ttie' 
reflreshing  coolness.  Towards  sunset  the  whole  swarm  collect,  and  creep  up  the  plants,  or 
encamp  on  flight  eminences.  Woe,  then,  to  tlie  vineyards  where  they  setde  for  the  niglit ; 
and  if  the  following*  day  be  cold,  cloudy,  and  rainy  0n  which  weather  tliey  never  travel), 
they  not  only  consume  all  the  weeds  and  vine-leaves  in  it,  but,  frequently,  when  these  Ml, 
they  completely  strip  the  bark  and  buds  off  the  young  twigs,  so  that  these  shoots  remain 
throughout  the  entire  summer  as  white  as  chalk,  ana  full  of^  sap,  without  producing  fresh 
foliage.  The  same  tiite  awaits  those  places  on  which  they  settle  for  the  purpose  of  casting 
their  skins.  It  is  remarkable,  that  while  the  vine-blossoms  continue  closed  the  locust  does 
not  attack  them ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  blown  it  devours  the  whole,  in  tlie  most  rapacious 
mannc;,  the  stalk  only  being  spared.  Their  favourite  food  is  generally  the  plants  found  in 
vineyards,  as  Carduus  tataricus,  Salvia  nemorosa,  Millefolium,  Melilotus,  Cerinthe ;  the  fetid 
and  poisonous  Conium  maculatum,  which  does  not,  however,  prove  fkta.]  to  them ;  the  Aspa- 
ragus volubilis,  £bulus,  Coronilla  varia  and  valentina,  various  kinds  of  Creranium,  Linum, 
and  Inula ;  Centauria  solstitialis,  and  all  bitter  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  the  locui^ts 
do  not  prey  on  grasses;  some  species  of  grain,  as  Millet,  are  also  spared  by  them,  and  Sedge, 
which  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  great  erratic  locust,  together  with  the  Aristolochia  Cloma- 
titis,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  vineyards;  Clematis  Vitalba,  the  Euphorbise,  Rumex  I'liti- 
entia,  Mentha  sylvostris,  Artemisia  maritima,  Contra,  pontica,  and  austriaca ;  the  rousjh 
Echia,  all  the  Atriplices  and  Salsolm,  the  Stellera  passerina,  the  milky  Sonchus,  Chendrilla 
and  Prenanthes,  Rhus  coriaria  and  Cotinus.  After  having  consumed  every  other  vegetable, 
they  attack  the  Caper  buds,  the  Beta  Cycia,  and  Euphorbia ;  to  the  latter  of  which  it  must 
probably  be  ascribed  that  many  of  the  locusts,  firmly  adhering  to  these  plants,  ultimately 
perished. 

In  the  orchards,  the  Crim  Tartars  have  a  great  variety  of  fruit.  Pears  of  several  kinds, 
of  which  the  Dull  is  particularly  esteemed,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  top.  Of  Apples,  numerous  wagon-loads  are,  in  the  autumn,  sent  to  Moscow, 
and  even  to  Petersburg,  especially  of  the  sort  called  Sinap  Alma,  or  Apple  of  Sinap,  and 
as  may  be  supposed  atler  such  a  trajet,  they  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  These  fruits  vvil. 
even  keep  till  the  July  of  the  following  year.  There  are  summer  and  winter  Quinces ;  with 
a  third  sort,  that  is  cultivated  along  the  Caucasus,  and,  possessing  no  astringency,  may  be 
eaten  raw.  Plums  and  cherries  are  of  several  kinds ;  but  the  larger  description  of  stone- 
fruit,  such  as  Peaches  and  Apricots,  are  scarce  and  indifferent.  The  Service  tree,  the  Cor- 
nel Cherry  tree,  and  thn  I/otos  (Dioxpt/ros  Lotos),  are  found  both  v.'ild  and  caltivat6<i:  the 
first  seems  to  be  generally  orized  for  its  wood ;  and  of  the  second,  the  fruit  is  gathered  ir 
large  quantities,  and  suffereid  U-  ferment,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  brandy.    Tc 
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this  list  may  be  addeJ  the  Pomegranate,  Mulberry,  Walnut,  Hazelnut,  the  Cloryiua  Columo, 

and  Figs.  ...,.«. 

With  regard  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the  mountainB  of  recent  formation  produce  them  or 
small  stature,  except  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks ;  but  the  southern  moun^ain  dis- 
trict, where  the  old  formation  prevails,  abounds  in  forests,  and  the  valleys  between  the 
lofliest  mountains  are  interspersed  with  enormous  Osk.  as  well  as  red  and  white  Beech  trees, 
whicli  are  equally  useful  in  naval  and  domestic  architecture. 

Among  the  evergreen  trees  in  the  Crimea,  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  Sea  Pine  (Ptnus 
maritima),  called  by  the  Tartars  tzaam,  and  two  species  of  Juniper.  The  former  grow* 
chiefly  on  the  high  mountains  by  the  sea-coast.  The  largest  beams  afforded  by  it  are  about 
two  or  three  fathoms  long.  Its  wood  is  durable  and  resinous,  but  very  knotty ;  tlie  resin 
may  be  collected  in  large  quantities  from  it  There  are  two  kinds  of  Juniper,  one  bearing 
red,  and  another  black  berries.  The  former  seems  to  be  Juniperus  Oxycednis,  and  is  a 
small  inferior  tree  or  brushwood ;  the  other  forms  trunks  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  with 
wood  smelling  like  Bermuda  Cedar.  Tc  these  trees  may  be  added  the  Yew:  it  attains  a 
considerable  height  and  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  or  Yaila,  where  it  is  by  no 
means  rare. 

The  following  umbrageous  trees  occur  in  Crim  Tartary : — ^Two  Oaks,  the  common  and 
the  Cerris ;  the  latter  seldom  growing  high,  as  it  is  eaten  down  by  goats ;  three  kinds  of 
Beech,  which  inhabit  various  situations,  and  attain  different  degrees  of  stature ;  the  Dwarf 
Elm,  which  is  very  common,  and  whose  &r-epreading  roots  are  highly  injurious  to  vineyards 
and  orcha.'ds ;  it  is  different  from  the  tree  of  Siberia,  and  its  trunxs  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in 
diameter :  four  kinds  of  Poplar,  the  white  and  black,  the  Aspen  and  the  Lombardy  Poplars ; 
the  iKtter  was  introduced  from  Italy,  and  has  received  from  the  Turks  the  appropriate  name 
of  Salvi,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  cypress,  that  it  greatly  resembles.  These  trees  thrive 
extremely,  and,  being  cleared  of  the  low  shoots,  form  beautiful  pyramidal  heads,  and  attain 
an  astonishing  height.  Notwithstanding  their  solita;y  and  often  exposed  situations,  they 
have  never  been  known  to  be  shivered  by  lightning,  broken  !:y  stones,  or  torn  from  the  soil ; 
their  long  and  vigorous  roots  running  to  great  distances,  and  attaf^hing  them  firmly  to  the 
ground.  Their  wood  is  extremely  hard,  but  easily  injured  by  moisture.  The  Linden  tree, 
and  the  Maple,  or  Plane ;  also  the  common  Maple  {Acer  campeatre),  called  by  the  Tartars 
tlie  Spoon  tree,  because  its  wood  makes  excellent  spoons.  Two  kinds  of  Ash ;  the  common 
species,  inhabiting  the  cold,  and  the  Manna  Ash,  the  wai'mcr,  southern  spots.  Several 
Hawthorns,  particularly  the  black-fruited  one,  and  the  varieties  with  brown  8.nd  with  large 
reddish  berries ;  also  the  Oxyacantha,  with  small  red  fruit ;  and  Cratngus  Aria,  torminalis, 
and  orientalis. 

Among  the  wild  fruit  trees  are  the  oarly  and  late  Apples  and  Pears ;  three  kinds  of  Cherry, 
a  small  sour-fruited  species^  a  light  red  and  sweet  Cherry,  and  lastly,  the  Mahaleb  Cherry, 
whose  wood  is  veined,  and  diJnses,  when  the  trunk  is  fblled,  an  agreeable  odour,  resembling 
that  of  bitter  nlmonds,  which  the  wood  also  retains  for  a  long  period.  The  fruit,  which  is 
bitter,  and  called  by  the  Tartar's  Dog  cherry,  is  the  principal  ingredient  employed  for  pre- 
paring ratafia  and  cherry  brandy.  Wild  Plum  trees  are  not  very  common ;  but  the  Sloe 
grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  Turpentine  tree  occurs  sometimes  in  the  southern 
parts,  near  deserted  valleys :  it  is,  perhaps,  an  exotic ;  the  trunk  attains  a  thickness  equal  to 
a  man's  body,  and  the  wood  resembles  Guaiacum,  both  in  weight  and  colour.  The  Straw- 
berry tree  (Ar6utu«)  thrives  only  on  steep  rocks,  exposed  to  a  meridian  sun;  it  is  more 
prized  for  its  beauty  and  fine  wood  than  for  the  fruit,  which  is  deficient  in  juice. 

In  the  mountains  and  forests  are  the  following  low  shrubs : — the  round-leaved  Alder ;  two 
species  of  Spindle-tree ;  the  Water  Elder ;  the  Wayfaring  tree,  or  Lantana,  from  the  wood 
of  which  the  Tartars  manufacture  the  tubes  of  those  tobacco-pipes  which  are  in  such  great 
request  in  Russia  and  Germany,  and  known  there  by  the  name  of  Gordina,  or  Gordovina ; 
two  sorts  of  wild  Rose;  the  Privet ;  the  wild  Cornel,  and  the  wild  Vine ;  the  trunk  of  the 
latter  being  as  thick  an  a  men's  arm,  and  its  branches  ten  or  fifteen  fathoms  long.  The  Vir- 
gin's Bower  {Clematis  Vitalba)  twines  around  trees,  and  finally  stifles  them ;  its  blossoms 
diff.ise  an  agreeable  smell ;  and  Ivy,  which,  however,  seldom  produces  a  considerable  stem. 

The  shrubs  growing  in  open  situations  are  the  Christ'n  Thorn  {Palmrtis) ;  two  species  of 
Tamarisk  (T.  ffemumica  and  tcfrandra), flourishing  in  the  beds  of  rivers;  a  weak  kind  of 
Willow,  not  the  Salix  babylonica,  which,  however,  though  not  indigenous,  thrives  uncom- 
monly well :  the  Berberry  and  Brambles ;  the  Elder  and  Ebnhis ;  the  Sumach,  or  Tanner's 
tree,  of  which  the  acid  red  berries  are  an  important  ingredient  for  the  preparation  of  anima' 
food,  and  the  whole  plant  excellent  for  tanning ;  the  Cotinus,  or  Jews'  Leaf,  so  called  because 
the  Jews  particularly  employ  it  in  tanning  morocco ;  the  Medlar  Thorn,  or  Pyracantha, 
named  also  Devil's  Thorn;  the  Mespilus  Amelanchier;  the  Judas  tree  (Ivith  the  latter  are 
Scarce) ;  the  gray  Spirrea,  yellow  .Tasmine,  Spanish  Lilac,  and  Italian  Honeysuckle,  Coro- 
nilla  Emerus,  Colutea  arborea,  Saltpetre  Wort  (Nitraria),  Caperbush,  Salsola  ericoides,  and, 
Anally,  the  Astragalus  Poterium,  or  Bastard  Buckthorn,  of  the  Crimea. 

Of  -.he  plants  useful  to  the  Crim  Tartars  for  economical  purposes,  Pallas  observes  that  no 
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nation  ia  better  quoliflnd  to  instruct  ua  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  eeeulent  vegetables 
than  the  Greeks,  who  are  compr^Hed,  by  the  strict  fasts  of  their  church,  especially  in  the 
sprinfif,  to  search  for  every  edibi  ot  and  herb.  Thus,  they  eat  the  thick  roots  of  some 
abundant  species  of  Scorzonera ;  of  the  very  common  Omitho^lum  pilosum ;  of  Lathyrus 
piloeus,  ChRrophyllum  tuberosum,  and  hordeum  bulbosum,  which  last  is  called  by  tlie  Tar- 
tars £a^  Nuts;  further,  the  sprouts  of  the  wild  mountain  Asparai^us,  of  Sisymbrium  l/ie- 
jelii,  and  Crambe  maritima,  which  last  greatly  resemble  broccoli;  and  the  stalks  of  a  species 
of  Heracleum ;  the  young  leaves  of  Rumex  Patientia,  and  of  the  Goosefoot,  or  wild  Orache ; 
of  the  Vine,  the  Berberry,  and  even  the  acrid  Arum  maculatum,  also  the  Corn  Salad,  or 
Valeriana  Locusta,  that  sprouts  early  in  the  spring ;  Brooklime,  thriving  in  running  waters 
throughout  the  winter ;  wild  Purslane ;  Dandelion,  while  it  is  germinating ;  wild  Celery ; 
common  Garlic,  or  Allium  descendens,  and  several  others.  Of  the  Caperbnsb,  they  eat 
not  only  the  young  shoots,  greatly  resembling  asparagus,  but  likewise  the  buds,  fruit,  and 
every  other  esculent  part  of  that  shrub.  They  have  not  been  observed  to  use  the  Sea  Cab- 
bage, though  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Crithmum,  the  genuine  Rock  Samphire  of 
England. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  vegetables  in  the  Crimea,  afibrding  excellent  food  for  cattle, 
and  consisting  not  only  of  a  great  variety  of  grasses,  but  also  of  the  best  vegetables,  recom 
mended  for  artificial  meadows:  for  instance,  the  white  and  yellow  Melilot;  the  white  Moun 
tain  and  Bastard  Trefoil ;  Hop  Clover ;  the  large  red  Trefoil ;  several  kinds  of  Medick 
such  as  the  Swedish  and  common  Lucerne ;  the  Esparsette  of  the  French ;  various  tine 
species  of  Vetches ;  the  Lotus  and  Coronilla ;  the  common  Goat's  Rue,  or  Cralega ;  the 
common  Burnet  Saxifrage,  or  Pimpinella  Saxifraga ;  the  Poterium  Sanguisorbo,  &c.  The 
mountains,  as  well  as  the  champaign  country,  present  good  pasture  for  sheep;  and,  in  ordi- 
dinary  winters,  the  flocks  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the  fields.  Camels  find  rich  food  in  the 
Centaurea  ovina,  Kali,  and  other  prickly  plants ;  nor  is  there  any  scarcity  of  seeds  for  feed- 
ing poultry. 

Of  plants  useful  for  dyeing,  Crim  Tartary  produces,  ip  a  wild  state,  Madder,  some  fine 
species  of  mountain  Goose-grass,  Woad,  Dyer's  Green  weed  in  great  abundance  ;  and,  on 
the  southern  coast,  even  the  Litmus,  or  Croton  tinctorium ;  the  Safflower  succeeds  uncom- 
monly well  in  gardens.  T'.e  genuine  oriental  Safilron  may  also  be  cultivated  with  advan- 
tage :  of  the  four  indigenous  species  of  Crocu^  two  produce  their  beautiful  blossoms  in  the 
spring,  and  two  in  the  autumn ;  but  none  yield  the  real  Saffron.  The  sweds  of  the  groat 
Peonies  are  surrounded  with  a  red  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  affords  a  fine  and  durable  pur- 
ple dye. 

For  tanning,  the  Tartars  possess  valuable  plants  in  the  Sumach  and  Cotinus.  They  micrht 
also  make  use  of  the  Tamarisks ;  the  dwarf  gray  Oak ;  the  small  Hornbeam  tree,  which 
covers  whole  mountains;  the  roots  of  the  Statice  coriaria;  wild  Sage;  and  the  common 
Periwinkle  ( Vinca).  In  fact,  no  branch  of  manufacture  promises  to  be  more  lucrative  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  (which  supports  very  numerous  herds  of  cattle),  than  tanning,  and 
the  Turkish  harbours  present  a  certain  and  profitable  mart  for  all  sorts  of  prepared  ioathor. 
Among  the  plants  delighting  in  a  saline  soil,  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  Saltwort:  not  only  on  the  Crimean  coast,  and  around  the  lakes,  but  also  in  every 
situation  where  the  earth  is  in  the  slightest  degree  impregnated  with  salt  or  nitre,  the 
Atriplex  lacinata  grows  in  profusion :  from  the  latter  plant,  several  Greeks  have  acquired 

the  art  of  burning  excellent  Soda,  or  Kali,  which  is  exporte<l 
to  Constantinople,  and  even  to  the  more  distant  maritime  towns 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

Numerous  medicinal  plants,  which  are  at  present  obtained  from 
the  Levant  and  Greece,  might  be  cultivated  in  Crim  Tartary ; 
where  many,  indeed,  are  indigenous.  Among  other  natural  pro- 
ductions, genuine  Turpentine  might  here  be  collected.  The  Convol- 
vulus Scammonia,  Peonies,  the  roots  of  whi'ih  are  very  aromatic : 
the  Belladonna,  togei  '  with  those  salutary  herbs  in  rovers,  Cha- 
medrys,  Chamepithys,  a..d  Scordium ;  Rue  and  Sage,  Balm,  Pon- 
tian  Wormwood,  Dictamnus  albus,  Ruscus,  and  other  officinal 
plants,  grow  in  abundance  on  the  mountains,  and  are  very 
cflicacious.  Beside  other  marine  vegetables,  flourishing  on  the 
rocky  and  stony  banks  in  the  sea,  there  occurs  the  peculiar 
Worm  herb  employed  by  the  Greek  apotliecaries,  and  which 
they  also  distinguish  by  the  corresponding  name  of  Helmintlio- 
chorto. 

If  such  are  the  valuable  vegetable  products  with  which  na- 
ture has  blessed  the  south  of  Russia,  we  shall  find  that  many  of 
those  of  the  north  are  scarcely  less  important  to  mankind : 
there.  Maize  and  the  finest  Wheats  give  place  to  Rye,  Barley, 
and  Oats ;  the  culture  of  the  Mulberry  and  Vine  to  that  of  Hemp 
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{fff.  448.)  and  Flax,  such  vast  quontities  of  which  are  annually  exported,  as  to  form  a 
staple  article  of  trade,  and  which  thrive,  as  does  the  potato,  so  high  north  as  Archangel.  The 
stately  Oak  is  replaced  by  the  graceful  Birch,  and  the  Pinus  maritima  by  the  P.  sylvestris, 
or  Scotch  Fir.  Indeed,  the  most  common  species  of  wood  in  the  immense  tracts  of  for- 
ests* extending  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Russian  empire  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  Pine  tribe.  In  some  places,  the  pine  trees  grow  to  a  great  height  and  size.  The 
Scotch  Fir  (Ptnus  sylveitrit)  is  by  &r  the  most  abundant,  and,  retaining  its  fulia/re 
during  winter,  gives  shelter  to  man  and  to  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and  grently 
enlivens  the  dreariness  of  these  bleak  regions.  The  greater  the  intensitv  of  the  cold,  the 
firmer  and  moro  dense  does  its  timber  beccne.  Tb's  tree  furnishes  the  peasantry  with 
materials  for  constructing  their  cottages,  boats,  fences  for  enclosure,  and  with  fuel.  It  is 
from  the  ashes  of  this  tree  that  the  potashes  of  Russia  are  principally  obtained ;  and  from 
the  roots  an  abundant  supply  of  turpentine  is  collected  by  the  peasantry,  by  a  very  rude 
method  of  distillation. 
Next  to  the  Fir  ranks  the  Birch  (fif^s.  449.  and  450.)  of  which  vast  forests  exist  in  vari- 
ous parts,  particularly  in  Finland,  and  about  Moscow  and  St 
Petersburg.  Besides  supplying  a  large  portion  of  the  dre- 
wood,  and  many  household  utensils,  fhe  natives  extract  a  kind 
of  wine,  by  fermenting  its  juice,  which  is  sold  at  Moscow  at 
two  rubles  a  bottle.  The  bark  serves  to  make  cordage,  tish- 
ing-nets,  and  sails  for  the  boats  used  on  the  lakes,  as  well  as 
tor  dyeing  the  nets,  and  tanning.  The  peculiar  odour  nnd 
colour  of  Russia  leather,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  by  book- 
binders, and  is  said  never  to  be  attacked  by  insects,  are  due  to 
a  kind  of  oil,  extracted  from  the  birch,  which  is  called  dtnjet, 
birch-oil,  or  birch-pickle.  An  extensive  use  is  made  of  the 
leafy  twigs  in  tlie  vapour-baths. 


^af  and  Flower  of  the  Birch. 


The  Bireh. 

The  Lime  (Jfr.  451.)  is  nowhere,  perhaps,  rendered  so  subservient  to  the  use  ot  man  as 

in  the  Russian  dominions ;  and,  on  account  of  its  great  value,  it  is,  by  law,  commanded  to  be 

Dianted  on  the  borders  of  many  of  tlie  great  roads;  and  these  trees  furnish  the  bees  with  a 

ferge  quantity  of  honey  in  their  frequent  flowers.     Garden-mats,  so  extensively  emnloved 


•Bee  Dr  WilliBin  Howieson'i  "  Account  of  the  Forest  Trees  and  Timber  Trade  of  Russia,"  for  an  interesllm 
iccoiiiit  of  iliis  hriiMch  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  empire,  and  from  which  we  would  extract  more  larcelv 
iM  the  nature  ot  the  present  woric  allow  of  our  doing  lo.  * 
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in  our  country,  and  called  bast-mattintf,  are  all  imported  trom  Russia,  and  are  derived  trom 

the  inner  bark  of  the  Tilia  europeea.  The  same  subetance 
affords  ropes,  which,  though  wanting  the  solidity  of  hempen 
cordage,  yet,  being  verv  cheap,  and  not  liable  to  rot,  are  con>< 
monly  used  in  many  places  for  drawing  water  from  the  welJH. 
To  bark  the  limes  tor  tliis  purpose,  it  is  customary  to  i^row  the 
trees  in  rows,  and  cut  them  every  ten  or  titteen  years,  gener< 
ally  in  the  month  of  May,  at  the  time  when  tliey  are  fuil  of 
sap,  which  renders  tlie  removal  of  their  Inrk  eany,  so  that  it 
is  pulled  off  in  long  stripes,  measuring  fitloen  to  twenty  feet. 
As  soon  as  the  bark  is  dry,  it  is  rolled  up  in  bundles  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place ;  and.  when  required  for  use,  it  is  steeped  for 
several  days  in  water,  by  which  the  cortical  layers,  which  con- 
stitute its  thickness,  become  readily  separable.  .The  most 
internal  part  is  the  best,  and  is  employed  for  making  cordage  : 
the  exterior  and  coarser  layers  serve  for  strings  to  rasten  corn- 
sheaves,  and  for  hay-bands,  &c.  Mats  were  formerly  manufac- 
tured in  France  fhmi  lime-bark;  but  the  practice  is  now  dis- 
continued :  a  good  paper  may  also  be  obtamed  from  it  The 
trunks  of  lime  trees,  stripped  of  their  bark,  are  employed 
acr.Tding  to  their  size;  the  larger  ones  by  tumors  and  the 
glenderer  by  vine-dressers  and  gardeners,  for  their  ladders,  and  for  the  props  of  espaliers,  &c. 
The  Beech,  Maple,  Elm,  Alder,  Willow,  and  Ash,  are  the  other  forest  trees  of  northern 
Russia,  for  the  Oak  is  scarcely  known  there ;  and  these  form  but  a  small  proportion  in  com- 
parison of  the  Pine.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  forest,  the  Mountain  Ash  abounds.  Its  fhiit 
IB  preserved  in  spirits,  and  used  by  the  native  Russians  at  their  ordinary  meals,  salted  with 
other  wild  berries.  The  value  of  the  forest  trees  to  the  Russians  is  admirably  summed  up 
by  Dr.  Howieson,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted.  "  They  furnish  them  with  fir  timber  of  the 
finest  kind,  possessing  the  most  durable  and  dense  texture,  and  in  the  most  profuse  abund- 
ance, with  no  trouble  but  that  of  cutting  down.  Of  this  timber,  as  already  mentioned,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  dried  mo^  stuffed  into  the  interstices,  they  construct  their  itbas  or 
cottages,  vapour-baths,  and  other  buildings.  In  the  interior,  they  make  little  or  no  use  of 
brick,  stone,  or  lime,  except  in  the  construction  of  cl. arches,  peatches  or  stoves,  and  clnm- 
neys.  Their  wooden  isbas  are  also  warm  and  comfortable,  and  superior,  in  such  a  climate, 
to  those  built  of  brick  and  stone ;  they  are  soon  heated,  and  when  once  this  takes  place,  they 
retain  heat  long.  Of  this  timber  their  furniture  and  utensils  are  also  made.  In  large  cities, 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility  in  the  country,  of  late  years,  they  are  gradually  introduc- 
ing mahogany,  which  they  get  from  America,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  by  vessels  coming  foi 
Russian  produce,  which  would  otherwise  arrive  in  ballast ;  and  this  they  prefer,  from  its 
beauty,  to  the  timber  of  their  own  growth,  for  making  ibmiture. 

"  The  peasantry  have  little  or  no  tallow  or  oil :  what  they  can  procure  is  entirely  con- 
sumed at  the  shrines  in  the  churches,  and  before  the  images  in  the  isbas.  To  supply  the 
place  of  candles,  they  take  long  billets  of  that  species  of  fir  tree  which  abounds  most  in 
resinous  matter;  these  they  dry  carefully  near  their  oeqfcAes,  during  the  tedious  winter, 
and  split,  as  occasion  requires,  into  long  pieces,  resembling  lath  for  a  house.  When  a  tra- 
veller arrives,  or  when  a  light  is  wanted,  one  of  these  is  kindled  at  the  peatch,  and  fixed  in 
a  wooden  frame,  which  holds  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  gives  a  bright  flame,  and  burns 
for  a  short  time,  when  another  is  substituted. 

"  The  extensive  forests  furnish  to  the  proprietor  a  considerable  addition  to  his  revenue, 
from  the  potashes,  charcoal,  and  turpentine  which  they  afford.  The  potash,  or  vegetable 
alkali,  is  made  from  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
ashes  is  collected,  they  lixiviate  them,  and  pack  them  up  in  casks.  These  are  conveyed  down 
from  the  interior,  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other  seaports 
where  they  are  kept  in  extensive  warehouses  belonging  to  government.  There  they  art 
broken  up,  the  ashes  collected  in  heaps,  the  good  carefully  separated  from  the  bad,  and  re- 
packed in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  merchant  who  purchases  them.  In  passing  through 
the  country  during  the  night,  great  volumes  of  flame  may  repeatedly  be  seen  issuing  from 
the  woods ;  and,  during  the  day,  while  travelling  through  the  forests,  it  may  be  observed  that 
many  of  the  finest  trees  have  their  internol  part  burnt  completely  into  charcoal,  from  the  fire 
ascending  up  the  centre  cf  the  trunk,  while  the  bark  remains  entire,  and  seemingly  unin- 
jured. To  make  charcoal,  they  cut  down  every  species  of  wood  indiscriminately,  form  it 
up  mto  large  cones  or  piles  covered  over  ^ith  turf,  set  fire  to  them,  and  allow  the  combus- 
tion to  advance  in  a  slow  progressive  manner  for  some  days.  The  cone  is  then  pulled  down 
or  scattered,  the  charcoal  collected  and  sent  to  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other  great  towns, 
where  it  is  consumed  in  the  large  works  of  government,  as  powder  manufactories,  founderies, 
and  in  kitchens,  in  great  quantities.  The  moan  of  wood  consumed  in  these  various  wayt 
must  be  very  great. 
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"  The  foreita  supply  turpentine,  with  little  labour,  and  nt  aim'  <t  no  expense.  It  is  tht 
different  species  or  Fir  tree,  or  Pine,  which  yield  this  article :  it  is  distilled  from  the  bottom 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  roots,  which  are  lefl  in  the  earth  when  the  tree  is  cut  down.  These 
are  dug  up,  and  broken  into  chips  by  the  hatchet,  then  put4nto  the  boiler,  and  the  turpen- 
tine extracted  by  distillation,  the  reflise  of  the  boiler  furnishing  fuel  for  the  next  fire,  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  day,  witti  one  of  these  boilers,  a  peasant  will  obtain,  upon  an  average, 
four  to  five  pounds  of  turpentine :  and  even  this  quantity  might  be  considerably  increased. 
If  tho  number  of  stills,  upon  a  larger  and  mure  economical  principle,  were  increased,  the 
quantity  of  turpentine  which  might  be  obtained  in  the  courtte  of  a  year  upon  tho  proprietor's 
estate  might  be  very  considerable,  and  would  much  enlarge  his  revenue. 

"  The  forests  also  furnish  materials  for  the  roads.  The  young  fir  trees  having  tlieir 
branches  lopped  off,  are  kid  longitudbally  across  the  road,  close  to  each  other,  and  covered 
witli  a  layer  of  earth  or  sand,  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  Roads  of  this  description  are  formed 
by  the  peasantry  over  hundreds  of  versts,  and  through  marshy  ground,  which  could  only  be 
done  in  a  country  where  wood  is  in  such  abundance.  Upon  one  part  of  the  great  Moscow 
road,  however,  they  have  lately  been  collecting  large  masses  of  stone,  which  they  break 
down  by  fire  of  peat  or  moss  placed  under  them,  when  they  are  rendered  brittle  by  the 
severe  frosts.  It  is  among  these  forests  that  the  wild  honey  is  got,  for  which  Russia  ia  cele- 
brated. Mead,  made  from  it,  is  in'great  estimation  among  the  peasantry,  and  is  sold  in  the 
towns  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  variouu  other  purposes.  Considerable  quantities  of  this 
honey  are  annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  wild  bees  make 
their  hives  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  a^ed  or  injured  trees,  whert  they  are  sought  after  by 
the  straggling  woodmen.  The  exportation  of  timber  affords  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
revenue  of  the  government,  as  well  as  to  the  private  fortune  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  a  grand 
source  of  labour  to  the  industrious  peasantry  settled  upon  the  estates,  and  likewise  to  tlie 
shipping  and  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  These  forests  consist  entirely  of  natural  wood, 
which  receives  neither  the  care  nor  the  industry  of  mta  during  its  growth.  Labour,  how- 
ever,  might  be  employed  to  much  advantage  in  thinning  and  clearing  away  the  superfluous 
trees  when  young,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  freely  among  those  which  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  and  grow  up  to  a  full  size.  In  the  forests,  the  trees  are  so  thick  that  they 
destroy  each  other  before  they  attain  to  any  considerable  size ;  and,  in  that  way,  it  is  only  a 
few  of  the  strongest  which  survive  the  general  wreck.  The  wood  of  considerable  girth, 
which  was  to  be  found  ir  ihe  vicinity  of  the  roadsides,  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  uf  great  to'vns,  has  been  of  lale  years  cut  down,  and  little  or  none  but 
that  of  a  stunted  de^.ription  remains  in  its  place.  The  timber  felled  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  exportation,  is  now  procured  from  a  very  great  distance,  hundreds  and  some- 
times thousands  of  versts,  into  the  interior;  and  that  distance  is  gradually  increasing. 
Even  there,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  it  a  considerable  way  from  amongst  the  forests, 
where  it  is  (;ut  down,  to  the  lakes  or  rivers,  by  means  of  which  it  is  floated  to  the  seaport 
towns.  La'iour,  however,  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  is  of  little  value :  it  costs  the  nobleman 
next  to  notliing.  The  peasantry  upon  his  estates,  being  a  kind  of  slaves,  receive  no  regular 
wages." 

The  brushwood,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  forest  country,  consists  almost  entirely  of  the 

Hazel,  tho  Dwarf  Birch  (Belula  nana),  the  Alder,  Willow,  and  Juniper:  the  last  growing 

u.  a  large  size,  and  loaded  with  fruit.     In  other  places,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered 

452        j^  a.  with  various  wild  berries,  especially  the  Cranberry  and 

-X^  iBr    M    -|Jk»  the  Bruisnika,  or  wild  Bilberry.     These  various  fruits 

^%  J&  j|B  w\  ^  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  supply  the 

^H^  JkK»  ^SiKLlkVStL  peasantry  with  an  ample  and  constant  addition  to  their 

other  food ;  they  use  them  when  fresh  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  salted  for  winter,  Tho  peasant  and  his  family 
seldom  sit  down  to  a  meal  which  is  not  one  half  com- 
posed of  these  preserved  fruits.  The  Vaccinium  Oxy- 
coccos  (Jiff.  452.),  or  common  Cranberry,  id  so  much 
esteemed  in  Great  Britain,  that  notwithstanding  a  large 
supply  from  the  extensive  wet  moors  of  the  north  of 
England  and  south  of  Scotland,  there  is  not  enough  for 
the  consumption  of  the  country ;  and  t^e  fruit  is  extensively  imported  firom  Russia,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  tarts. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology.  >  !:        . 

It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  Zoology  of  European  Russia  with  precision  from  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  this  vast  empire ;  although  enough  is  known  to  show  that  each  possesses  peculiar 
features.  The  immense  extent  of  territory  stretching  from  the  icy  regions  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  contain  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
European  animals ;  while,  to  the  eastward,  the  great  Ural  mountains  seem  to  impart  to  thi^ 
Fauna  several  of  thcYH)  more  characteristic  of  Western  Asia.    To  dwell  upon  these  gw^ 
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gnphie  diatinctiona  would  be  unsuitable  to  this  work;  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourHclvni 
JO  a  brief  notice  of  thooo  animals  which  appear  more  peculiar  to  European  Russia. 

The  quadrupeds  are  numerous.  The  dreary  regions  of  Nova  Zembln  are  froqnontcd  by 
the  great  white  bear,  which  seldom  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  eternal  snow :  arctic  t'oxcs, 
and  all  the  polar  unimals,  are  likewise  met  with.  Towards  the  central  provinces,  wolvus, 
orown  bears,  and  the  other  European  animals,  abound  in  the  forests ;  but  the  wild  oxen,  once 
known  to  inhabit  Lithuania,  aro  now  extinct. 

Three  of  the  most  rcmarkablo  quadrupeds,  all  of  a  smaller  size,  are,  the  Bobac,  the  Soulisk, 
and  the  Alpine  or  Calling  Hare.  The  first  is  sometimes  called  thr  Poland  Marmot  (^Arclo- 
tny$  Bobac)  (,%.  453.) :  it  is  rather  lariB^er  than  the  hare.     Its  habitations  are  not  so  lul>y 

as  those  of  the  common  Marmot ;  it  prefers  a  dry  noil, 
in  which  it  digs  very  deep  burrows ;  and  so  careful  is  it 
to  aecure  warmth,  that  it  amasses  as  much  dry  ffraes  in 
a  single  burrow  aa  will  feed  a  horse  for  one  night.  The 
celebrated  Pallas  relates,  that,  when  the  bolncB  hnve 
occasion  to  transport  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  their 
burrow,  one  of  the  party,  lying  on  its  back,  is  laden  hy 
the  rest  in  the  manner  of  a  cart,  and  then  all  proceed 
in  a  party,  drawing  their  companion  by  the  tail  to  Iho 
common  magazine.  It  must  be  confessed  this  story 
appears  so  incredible,  that  the  illustrious  name  of  Pallus 
alone  induces  us  to  repeat  it. 
The  Soulisk,  or  variegated  Marmut  (^Spermaphilng  Citiilut),  is  the  most  elegant  of  its 

Cenus ;  being  spotted,  or  waved,  with  white  on  a  brown  ground.    It  is  partially  carnivorous; 
irds  and  small  quadrupeds  having  been  found  in  its  hoards. 

The  Alpine  Hare,  or  Pika,  inhabits  only  the  highest  mountains  of  northern  Europe,  in  the 
thickest  and  most  sequestered  fhrests.  The  instinct  for  amassing  provision  against  winter 
is  highly  developed  in  these  defenceless  little  animals.  Abou^  August,  they  cut  and  collect 
large  parcels  of  grass,  which  they  spread  and  dry,  and,  in  effect,  convert  into  hay :  this 
they  collect  into  stacks  about  seven  feet  high ;  they  then  excavate  a  subterraneous  passage 
from  their  burrow,  which  opens  under  the  stack,  and  this  rood  is  used  to  give  them  access 
to  their  provision,  during  those  months  that  a  Siberian  winter  buries  every  thing  under  tlie 
enow. 

Several  birds,  common  in  Russia,  are  but  rarely  seen  in  other  parts  of  Europe.     Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  the  largest  kno^vn  species  of  grouse,  nearly 
as  big  as  a  small  turkey.     The  beautiful  Rose-coloured  Ouzel,  or 
Starbng,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  provinces  bordering  upon  Asia ; 
while  the  Pine  Finch,  the  Cross-bill  (Jig.  454.),  and  a  few  others 
■uiMnimiii-L  lu  li.imm     °^  ^^^  "°'^'  inhabit  the  dreoiy  pine  forests.     In  the  plains  has 
'^B2g^|Ww''v^l'     been  found  the  Cream-coloured  Plover,  so  rare  a  bird  in  Britain, 
^     *  WK»^k     /j7  ,J     jjjjjt  J  specimen,  shot  in  Devonshire,  was  once  sold  for  nearly  30/. 
This  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.     The  European  Bee-eater 
is  said  to  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  banks  of  the  southern 
rivers. 

Domesticated  animals.  No  recent  information  has  reached  us 
on  the  present  breeds  of  the  horse,  ox,  and  sheep.  The  first  are 
said  to  be  large,  strong,  and  even  beautiful;  but  the  ponies  of 
Archangel  are  not  larger  than  those  of  Shetland.  The  flocks  of 
sheep  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  many  of  the  breeds  excellent. 
Whether  the  camel  is  really  used  in  the  southern  provinces,  as  a 
common  beast  of  burden,  appears  somewhat  doubtful.  The  Russian  greyhound  has  long  and 
bushy  hair,  and  the  tail  forms  a  spiral  curl. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Oeography. 

The  southern  part  of  Asiatic  Russia  was  known,  under  the  name  of  Scythia,  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  applied  to  it  especially  that  appellation  which  was  afterwards  so  widely 
extended.  The  expedition  of  Darius  showed  the  Scythians  to  be  exactly  what  the  rudest 
Tartars  now  are, — a  roving,  nomadic  roee,  constantly  on  horseback ;  who  fought  flying,  and 
hy  their  rapid  movements,  baflled,  usually  in  a  disastrous  manner,  every  attempt  of  regulai 
armies  to  subdue  them. 

The  monarchy  of  Russia  seems  to  have  been  first  formed  about  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen 
turies,  under  the  reigns  of  Ruric  and  Vladimir  the  Great     At  that  time  it  held  some  inter- 
course with  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  was  converted  to  the  Greek  church,  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  established  religion.  _ 

I'hc  invasion  by  the  Tartars,  under  the  successors  of  Zingis,  in  the  twelflh  century, 
formed  a  fatal  era  in  the  Russian  annals.  The  whole  country  was  over-run,  its  capital 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  people  completely  subjugated  under  the  yoke  of  Oriental  desoot- 
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iam.  Dcapotic  ideas,  and  eastern  habita,  derived  ftvm  thia  source,  have  ever  since  continued 
to  prevail  in  Russia. 

Tlie  rc-cHtablialiment  of  the  monarchy,  under  the  name  of  Muscovy,  be^n  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  under  Ivan  Vasiljewicz.  The  Tartan*,  however,  made  a  desperate  stand;  and  it 
was  not  until  afler  a  series  of  victorious  reigns  that  they  wore  driven  beyond  the  limits  of 
Europe.  Unrinjf  this  period,  the  (frcat  republic  of  Novugorod,  which  hud  held  the  chief 
sway  over  northern  Russia,  was  absorbed  in  the  monarchy.  A  handftil  of  Cossacks  pene- 
trated into  Siberia,  subdued  the  whole  extent  of  northern  Asia,  and  made  the  czars  masters 
of  an  empire  equal  in  superficies  to  the  Roman.  But  the  monarchy,  though  aggrandised  in 
every  direction,  continued  immersed  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  had  as  yet  no  place  or 
influence  in  the  general  system  of  Europe. 

The  civilization  of  Russia  began  with  the  reign  of  Peter,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  eraa 
in  the  iiixtory  of  the  world.  The  wondortlil  steps  by  which  that  prince  succeeded  in  giving 
to  hJH  kingdom  so  j^eat  an  impulse,  are  familiar  to  almost  every  reader.  His  patriotic  mag- 
nanimity, in  quittmg  hia  throne,  and  labouring  as  a  carpenter  in  the  docks  of  Amsterdam 
and  Portsmouth ;  the  active  spirit  of  improvement  introduced  on  his  return,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  prejudices  of  a  people  wedded  in  the  most  superstitious  manner  to  ancient  habits,  pro- 
duced a  change  the  most  rapid  and  striking  ever  effected  upon  any  nation.  Before  the  death 
of  Peter,  Russia  had  taken  her  station  among  the  civilized  powers  of  Europe.  Since  that 
time,  her  improvement  has  proceeded  steadily,  and  her  influence  has  been  continually  increas- 
ing. Under  Catherine  and  her  generals,  especially,  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  the  defeat 
of  the  Turks,  the  victorious  wars  in  Germany,  and  the  violent  dismemberment  of  Poland, 
progressively  increased  the  power  ot'  Russia,  and  brought  her  more  closely  into  contact  with 
the  other  members  of  the  E  jropean  system.  But  the  events  of  the  last  war  produced  this 
effect  in  a  much  more  remarkable  degree ;  when  Napoleon,  aflor  having  subd'ied  all  the  other 
powers,  found  in  Russia  alone  one  that  was  able  to  cope  with  him.  That  pover,  at  length 
triumphing,  became  the  centre  of  the  confederacy  by  which  his  umpire  was  subverted,  and 
the  independence  of  Europe  re-established ;  in  reward  for  which  services,  she  hesitated  not 
to  claim  a  considerable  share  of  tho  booty.  In  short,  Russia  is  now,  by  many  politicians, 
acknowledged  as  the  most  powerful  state  on  the  European  continent.        .'^^:;,.     .     v^ ' 

Sect.  IV. — Politicai  Qeoffraphy, 

The  government  of  Russia  is  despotism,  under  which  the  knout  is  administered  even  to 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank  who  may  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  sovereign.  The 
emperors  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  in  some  degree  to  miti^le  this  absolute  power,  and  have 
even  formed  a  directing  senate  of  sixty-two  members,  divided  into  departments;  but  thia 
body  is  entirely  composed  of  individuals  nominated  by  the  monarch,  and  serves  little  other 
purpose  than  that  of  promulgating  his  ukases  or  decrees.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  to  have 
sanctioned  the  murders  of  unpopular  or  weak  sovereigns,  which  have  so  frequently  stained 
the  Russian  annals ;  and  which  have  been  conducted  with  a  secrecy,  and  been  followed  by 
an  exemption  from  punishment,  which  show  that  they  have  been  approved  by  the  principal 
parsons  in  the  state.  There  are  also  hereditary  nobles,  who  possess  immense  estates, 
estimated,  not  by  the  amount  of  lands  or  rents,  but  by  the  number  of  slaves ;  yet  the  titles 
conferred  and  recognised  by  the  government  are  all  military.  The  ranks  of  colonel  and  major- 
general  are  conferred,  in  a  manner  purely  honorary,  upon  professors,  and  even  ladies,  as 
the  only  mode  of  raising  them  in  the  scaio  of  society.  Justice  is  administered  with  con- 
siderable care:  conjointly  with  the  judges  a  >>  appointed  assessors,  who  must  be  of  the  same 
rank  as  tho  person  tried,  and  thus  somewhat  resemble  our  jury ;  but  a  general  corruption, 
the  inevitable  fruit  of  despotism,  and  of  the  inadequate  payment  of  the  fui.stionaries,  is 
alleged  to  pervade  this,  and,  indeed,  all  the  official  dei»rtments.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
denied  that  the  views  of  the  supreme  government  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  highly  liberal, 
warmly  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  moral  exaltation  of  its  people 
among  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 

Slavery  is  general  in  Russia.  All  the  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  comers,  are 
cuTtivated  by  serfs ;  and,  as  already  observed,  the  value  of  a  nobleman's  estate  is  reckoned 
by  the  number,  not  of  acres,  but  of  slaves.  The  sovereign  power  has  been  generally  exerted 
in  a  beneficent  manner,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  to  promote  thsir  eman- 
cipation, but  hitherto  with  very  imperfect  success.  Their  treatment,  on  the  whole,  is  fiur 
milder  than  in  the  West  Indies :  still  the  most  abject  submission  is  required,  and  the  lash  is 
in  pretty  general  use.  They  fl-equently  agree  with  their  masters  to  pay  them  an  annual  rent, 
or  obrok,  on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  to  migrate  to  towns,  and  to  carry  on  trades. 
Many  of  them  have,  in  this  way,  acquired  very  great  wealth. 

The  revenues  of  Russia  bear  little  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  territory,  her  natural 
resources,  or  even  her  population.  They  arise  from  a  capitation-tax  of  two  rubles  fbr  each 
peasant,  and  five  for  each  burgher;  from  which  the  nobles  are  nominally  exempted,  but  they 
really  pay  it  in  the  person  of  their  slaves ;  a  tax  firom  merchants  of  1|  per  cent,  on  their 
capital;  custom-house  duties  on  imported  goods;  stamps,  coinage,  postage:  government 
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wauniM  alio  the  monopoly  of  diitillation ;  and,  in  Siberia,  the  mhMa  tw  wrought  on  it* 
acciHtnt,  am!  tho  tribute  of  the  lubject  race*  it  paid  in  i'lrH:  but  the«o  lait  Mnircrit,  nubject 
to  tho  uaual  iniHmanai^enient  and  cnmiption  of  tlie  agent«  of  an  absolute  irovornmcct,  pro- 
ducn  probably  very  littlo.  Tho  total  amount  ii  auppoaed  to  be  about  13,()0U,00(){.  itorling, 
burdniu'il  with  a  very  large  amount  of  dobt;  the  greater  part  of  which  being  depreciatM 
papor-monoy,  fottora  greatly  the  operation!  both  of  ilnanco  and  comm  *rce. 

The  military  furco  of  Ruaiiia  i«  tho  aubjoct  of  anxiety  and  terror  to  Europe;  and  has,  in- 
Iced,  if  official  atatomenta  may  bo  credited,  attained  to  a  moat  onormoua  amount.  Accord- 
ng  to  them,  it  rose,  in  1890,  to  no  leaa  than  080,000  mon,  independent  of  the  national  guard. 
One  aiinplu  fkct  may,  perha|M,  aerve  to  refute  thia  ridiculous  statement,  and  tend  to  prevent 
RiiHHia  from  overawing  Ruropo  by  the  immensity  of  her  paper  armies.  When  Bonaparte 
ponotrat(!(i  to  Moscow,  with  lnO,0()0  men,  he  outnumbered  all  the  forces  Khich  Russia,  in 
•hat  utmost  fxtremity,  waa  able  to  bring  against  him.  These  were  not  estimated  ai  ::.»nh 
more  than  (N),0(M  men;  some  part  of  which  was  only  half-arm«Kl  militia.  There  might  be 
40,(K)0  on  tho  TurkiHh,  and  a  few  on  the  Persian,  fVontier ;  but,  certainly,  the  utmost  which 
RuMia  coul<l  summon,  in  that  greatest  need,  waa  not  more  than  ISO.OOO;  which  the  troops 
employed  in  garrison,  in  police  service,  and  in  guarding  the  Asiatic  frontier,  did  not  pro 
bably  more  than  double.*  The  real  strength  of  the  Ruasian  army  has  always  consisted,  not 
in  its  numbers,  but  in  the  passive  and  iron  valour  of  its  infhntry,  and  the  rapid  and  skilftil 
movemonts  of  its  irregular  cavalry ;  tho  Cosaacks,  the  Baschkirs,  and  other  Asiatic  nomades. 
Its  field  nrtillcry  also  has  commanded  tho  admiration  of  the  best  tacticians.  It  has  been 
boasteil,  indeed,  that  the  new  military  colonies,  wht-ti  brou|fht  into  fbll  operation,  will  afford 
a  regular  supply  of  three  millions  of  recruits.  They  consist  of  the  crown  peasantry,  in  all 
about  six  millions,  who  are  tbrmed  into  villages,  and  objected  to  strict  military  discipline. 
The  head  colonist,  or  farmer,  receives  fitly  acres,  an  I  a  neat  house,  burdened  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  soldier  and  his  horse:  these,  when  not  at  exercise,  or  called  out  into  actual  service, 
assist  in  his  agricultural  labours.  By  this  means,  in  16!20,  there  were  organised  48,000 
troops  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  villages ;  and  it  was  propo8e<l  gradually  to  extend 
the  system.  But,  besides  that  these  could  never  be  more  than  an  ilUliscipiined  militia,  their 
increase  is  opposed  by  various  obstacles.  The  crown  peasants,  whose  servitude  before  was 
littlo  more  tliun  nominal,  grievously  complain  uf  the  present  rigorous  coercion,  and  of  the 
burden  of  supporting  a  soldier-servant,  whose  aid  is  very  doubtful,  and  who  is  more  likely  to 
act  as  a  master.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ensure  the  submission  of  thene  armed  colo- 
nists ;  and,  ot  all  events,  the  number  who  could  be  marched  out  of  the  empire  would  be 
limited  by  the  narrow  amount  of  the  fbnds  out  of  which  they  could  be  supported. 

To  render  Russia  a  naval  European  power,  in  which  character  she  had  no  existence  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  was  the  object  of  strenuous  effort  both  to  Peter  and 
Catherine.  A  navy  was  accordingly  created  on  the  Baltic  and  Black  8ca,  which  enabled 
Russia  to  become  predominant  in  both.  [The  present  emperor  has  shown  a  strong  predilec- 
tion in  favour  of  the  navy,  which  has  of  late  years  rapidly  improved  in  the  effective  number 
of  ships  and  men,  and  in  its  general  organisation.  In  1882,  it  consisted  of  40  ships  of  the 
line,  85  frigates,  28  corvettes  and  brigs,  and  nearly  300  smaller  vessels,  manned  by  about 
44,000  men.— Ah.  Ed.] 

Sbot.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  industry  of  Russia  is  in  a  very  unimproved  state,  owing  to  her  long  barbarism,  the 

Prevalence  of  slavery,  and  the  thin  population  scattered  over  immense  tracts  of  territory, 
'hese  tracts,  however,  being  in  many  parts  of  great  natural  fertility,  yield  a  large  amount 
of  bulky  and  useful  commodities,  which  can  be  exchanged  for  the  delicate  productions  and 
fine  manufactures  of  the  south  and  the  west 

The  agriculture  of  Russia  is  extremely -rude,  and  con  never  make  much  progress  while 
all  the  husbandmen  are  enslaved  and  depressed.  In  the  interior  the  plough  is  a  wretchd 
mstrument,  which,  dragged  by  one  horse,  merely  scratches  the  surfiice ;  and  the  harrow  is 
composed'  wholly  of  wood.  In  the  south  alone  can  the  land  be  said  to  be  really  ploughea , 
and,  even  there,  the  rotation  of  crops  is  very  little  underetood.  Nevertheless,  in  every  pSrt 
of  Russia  there  is  a  surplus  of  grain :  in  the  north,  chiefly  of  oats,  with  some  rve  and  bar- 
ley ;  in  the  south,  of  the  very  finest  wheat,  in  such  abundance  as  might  render  this  the 
granary  of  the  west  The  plains  of  the  interior,  especially  between  Petereburg  and  Mos- 
cow, are  covered  with  extensive  forests ;  ond  all  its  villages,  with  the  greater  part  of  its 
cities,  are  built  of  wood.  This,  however,  being  chiefly  pine,  fir,  and  birch,  is  little  adapted 
for  ship-building  or  solid  constructions;  but  numerous  large  masts  and  deals  are  allbrded  for 
exportation.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared  in  vast  numbers,  especially  in  the  southern 
steppes ;  but  little  has  yet  been  effected  to  improve  the  breeds :  and  tlie  distance  is  such 
that  none  of  the  animal  products  are  exportable,  except  tallow,  hides,  horns,  and  bristles 


*  [The  array  hai  lince  (hnt  period  been  placed  on  a  much  better  (bating,  ind  the  eflbclive  number  in  1839  ws* 
•ot  ieis  than  caOtOOO  men.— An.  Ed.] 
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Hemp  ami  flax  an  coUivatad  very  largely,  and  vield  not  only  the  nrnterial  of  the  lUplt 
munut'ucture  of  the  country,  but  a  largo  Hurplua  for  exportation.  Boea  awarm  througrbout 
thc>  empire,  ruiidoring  huiit>y  and  wax  ■upcrabundant.  Honi»  wine  is  made  in  the  provmco* 
along  ttio  Uloclt  Sea,  but  it  baa  nut  attained  any  high  reputation.  Hince  1827,  however, 
very  great  exurtiona  have  been  made  to  extend  ita  culture,  by  introducing  planta  both  tVoni 
Bordeaux  and  the  Hhine ;  and  the  proapocU  of  auccota  are  aaul  to  be  promiaing.  The  nnn. 
oral*,  which  tbrni  ho  great  a  proportion  of  the  wealth  of  Rumia,  are  brought  chiefly  tVom 
Aiiia ;  lor  the  European  aide  of  thn  UrnU  i«  by  no  meanii  w  rich  aa  the  other.  The  lame  it 
decidedly  the  ctuiu  with  regard  to  ita  fura,  the  finest  of  which  come  th>m  the  remotest  eut 
of  Hibcria. 

The  nmnufheturen  of  Ruaaia,  notwithstanding  thi  '^librta  made  by  government,  continue 
■till  in  a  rude  atate.  The  most  national  of  them  are  coane  fiibrics  from  hemp  and  flax,  sail* 
cloth,  duck,  sheeting,  sackcloth;  all  of  which  are  supplied  by  Russia,  of  better  quality,  and 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  they  can  be  had  elsewhere.  Government,  also,  by  the  high  rewards 
with  which  they  have  allured  foreign  manufacturers,  haa  succeeded  in  establishing  extensive 
fitbricH  of  iron  and  hardware,  particularly  of  arms.  The  chief  seat  is  at  Tula,  the  manufac- 
tures of  which  are  a  nubject  of  controversy.  Mr.  Tiioke,  and  some  foreign  v.riters,  represent 
Uieir  products  aa  etpialling  the  finest  of  Birmingham  and  Sheflfiold;  Dr.  Lyall  asserts  tnat  the 
articlcH  cunnut  come  into  any  nort  of  competition  with  English,  but  yet  that  liiany  are  showy 
and  elegant,  and  that  the  musitets  tuive  done  greatly  too  much  (!xecuti~n  tc  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose them  extremely  defective.  Government  has  also  been  able  to  establish  silk  and 
cotton  works  in  the  two  capitals,  but  not  sufficient  for  internal  supply  Coarse  woollens,  in 
great  quantity,  are  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  for  fhmily  use. 

The  commerco  of  Russia  is  very  considerable,  in  consequence  of  '  ir  largo  si  dus  of  rude 
produce,  and  of  thn  extensive  wants  which  luxury  haa  created,  and  which  can  oi  y  be  supplied 
nroni  abroad.  The  interior  communications  fVom  one  end  of  the  empire  to  '!.  other,  are  of 
vast  extent.  The  rivers  which  intersect  ita  wide  level  plains  are  almost  ai  tiatrigable ;  and 
those  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  approach  cloeely  to  others  which  direct  their  course  to  'lie 
Euxine  and  the  Caspian;  the  Dwina  to  tht  Dnieper,  and  the  .  >  to  the  Volga.  I'"  a 
channel,  also,  which  will  he  aflerwaids  delineated,  there  is  an  al  nost  >  -intinuoua  navigation, 
witli  Hhort  portages,  across  Siberia.  Furs,  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  of  great  amount  and 
value,  are  brought  from  that  part  of  the  empire :  in  its  extreme  point  at  Kiachta,  the  Chinese 
merchants  meet  the  Russian;  and  from  its  border  numerous  caravans  proceed  into  the 
interior  of  Turtary ;  while  Persia  is  visited  across  the  ( 'aspian.  The  grand  rendezvous  of 
all  these  products  is  at  the  fair  of  Nizai  Novogorod,  in  the  south  of  Russia ;  which,  both  for 
the  amount  and  variety  of  the  articles  produced  in  it  seems  to  be  the  very  first  in  Europe. 
Here  the  suitrar  and  cotTee  of  the  Indies,  the  wines  of  France,  th/^  cottons  of  Britain,  meet 
the  silks  and  teas  of  China,  the  furs  of  Yakutsk,  and  the  gems  of  Bucharia.  The  quantity 
of  goods  Bold  st  this  fair  amount,  according  to  Klaproth,  to  ninety-four  millions  of  rubles 
(about  15,000,000/.  sterling) ;  a  sum  which  we  cannot  but  think  greatly  exaggerated ;  and 
still  less  can  we  listen  to  Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane,  who  raise  it  to  double  the  amount 
The  following  quotations  fVom  Klaproth  may  give  at  least  an  idea  of  the  proportion  between 
the  different  articles.  Fura,  5,000,000  rubles ;  teas,  12,000,000 ;  silks,  velvets,  damank,  dz.c., 
23,.'300,0(M1 ;  woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  &c.,  7,800,000 ;  muslins,  and  other  cotton  stufls, 
5,000,000;  mixed  silk  and  cotton,  2,500,000 ;  raw  cotton  fVom  Bucharia,  2,000.0<X);  raw  silk, 
400,000;  pearls,  precious  stones,  shawls,  &c.,  1,a;(,G''^0;  arms  and  iron  utensils  from  Tula, 
540,000;  the  same  firom  Siberia,  10,360,000;  ai^  ■<  itriol,  and  other  colouring  substances, 
3,600,000 ;  porcelain,  525,000 ;  crystals,  515,0(X).  The  foreign  commerce  of  Russia  is  limited, 
by  its  holding  only  interior  corners,  as  it  were,  of  inland  seas,  the  openings  of  which  belong 
to  powers  independent,  and  liable  to  become  hostile.  Thus,  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea 
is  possessed  by  its  natural  enemy,  the  Turk ;  riiat  of  the  Baltic  may  be  shut  by  Britain,  a  pre- 
carious ally.  When,  however,  the  porta  are  not  closed  by  war,  the  amount  of  the  rude  produce 
exported,  and  of  the  raanufhctures  and  luxuries  of  Western  Europe  imported,  is  very  large. 
The  amount  stato'  for  1830  is 274,312,128  rubles  exported,  and  198,132,812  imported ;  but 
Jiese  are  paper  rubles,  worth  only  about  eleven  pence.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  the  gold, 
silver,  and  bank-notes  exported  in  1830  were  estimated  at  5,033,452  rubles;  while  those 
imported  were  estimated  at  71,007,160.  Tallow  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  article  of  export : 
the  quantity  exported  in  1830  amounted  to  4,091,.544  poods  (!i6  lbs.  each) ;  of  which  3,223,434 

Kiwds  were  for  England.  The  next  great  articles  are  flax  and  hemp,  wheat,  iron,  timber, 
ristles,  tar,  &c.  Colonial  produce,  particularly  sugar,  cotton-twist,  wine,  dye  woods,  silks, 
&c.,  form  the  principal  articles  of  import.  During  the  year  1630,  5690  ships  entered  the 
diiTerent  ports  of  the  Russian  empire,  exclusive  of  those  on  the  Caspian  Sea:  of  these,  1G81 
ships  were  from  Great  Britain,  1623  from  Turkey,  513  from  Holland,  384  from  tlie  Hanse 
Towns,  &c.  During  the  same  year,  5907  ships  cleared  out  from  the  diflferent  RiiHainn  ports: 
of  these  1637  were  bound  for  Great  iiritain,  312  for  Turkey,  501  for  Holland,  415  for  tlie 
Hanse  Towns,  &c. 
The  canal  navigation  of  Russia,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  carried,  has  been  exclusively 
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tlio  work  of  government  The  grand  object  was  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Volga,  aiul 
tiius  make  it  communicate  with  the  Caapiaii,  and  form  a  continuous  navigation  across  the 
wliule  empire.  This  was  eflected  by  joining  the  Twertza,  a  tributary  of  the  Volga,  to  the 
Mtsa,  which  foils  into  the  Lake  llmen,  whence,  by  tiie  Volkof,  the  Lake  Ladoga,  and  the 
Neva,  tliere  is  a  navigable  line  to  Petersburg.  The  steep  descent  of  the  river  Mtso,  how- 
ever, presented  a  ditliculty  which  even  Peter  could  uvercome  only  by  a  peculiar  process. 
Water  sufficient  can  be  collected  only  once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  all  the  vessels  assembled 
in  the  course  of  that  time  are  summoned,  by  beat  of  drum,  and  shoot  down,  one  atler  the 
othnr.  In  proceeding  along  the  Mtsa,  for  !)d  versts,  they  have  successive  difficulties  to 
encounter ;  and,  as  they  cannot  reascend  these  steeps,  they  are  broken  up  for  firewood.  At 
Petersburg,  the  canal  navigation  of  Russia  had  follen  into  considerable  neglect,  till  1817, 
when  Alexander  provided  funds,  amounting  to  5,000,000  rubles,  to  be  applied  to  its  improve- 
ment  lie  created  an  office  of  "director-general  of  the  ways  of  communication,"  including 
canals,  roads,  and  bridges.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  appointed  to  this  situation, 
made  a  general  survey,  and  found  extensive  repairs  and  improvements  necessmy,  particularly 
in  the  above-mentioned  grand  line  of  communication.  Great  exertions  were  requisite  to 
supply  with  water  the  scanty  streams  by  which  it  was  maintained.  One  of  the  principal 
improvements  was  the  union  of  the  lake  Schino  to  that  of  Velio ;  an  undertaking  begun  in 
1778,  and  carried  on  with  much  fruitless  expense,  but  completed  in  lZi5.  By  this  supply, 
and  those  drawn  from  other  quarters,  the  navigation  was  so  much  improved,  that  in  1S26,  a 
caravan,  as  it  is  called,  of  1000  barks  ascended  without  meeting  with  a  single  accident. 
Great  improvements  were  also  made  in  the  canal  of  Ladoga,  though  it  is  still  liable  to  want 
of  water  in  dry  seasons;  but  in  1826,  when  tliis  deficiency  was  felt,  the  Duke,  by  powerful 
Bteam-engines,  poured  into  it  the  waters  of  the  Volkof  and  of  Lake  Ladoga,  and  thus  enabled 
the  barks  to  proceed. 

The  canal  of  Lias,  commenced  in  1802,  and  finished  in  1814,  joins  the  Tikhvine,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Ladoga,  to  the  Lias,  a  tributary  of  the  Mologa,  wiiich  foils  into  the  Volga. 
This  line  is  navigable  only  for  bu.ts  of  about  20  tons;  but  it  has  the  advantage  over  the 
otlier  of  being  passable  in  both  directions,  and  hence  is  extensively  employed  in  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  n-om  Petersburg  to  the  interior. 

The  line  of  Maria  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Konja  with  the  Vitegra,  by  which  the 
Volga  is  connected  with  the  Bieloe,  or  White  Lake :  hence  by  the  Chicksna,  the  lake  Onega, 
and  the  Suir,  barks  reach  the  Ladoga.  This  affords  a  good  navigable  channel,  but  it  forms 
a  circuitous  route  for  Moscow  and  the  interior  provinces,  and  serves  chiefly  tbr  conveying  to 
the  capital  the  products  of  Siberia. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  navigation  on  these  three  great  lines,  and  its  value  in 
rubier^  in  the  year  1828 : — 
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103,534,000 
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Tikhvine barks 2  091 

rafti 1  448 

Line  of  Mtria harki 3,431 

rafii s,sea 

From  PUersburg. 

By  the  Vichnei  Volotchok,  barks 3,411 

T\khvine l,.v;4 

Maria 1,358 

Other  important  und  ertakings, — ^the  junction  of  the  Markta  and  the  Volga,  the  Oka  and 
the  Don,  the  Priepicz,  the  Niemen,  and  the>Bog,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper, — have  been  projected,  and  some  of  them  are  in  an  advanced  state. 

The  roods  of  Russia  are  not  in  general  good ;  yet  the  level  nature  of  the  country,  the 
abundance  of  timber  and  cattle,  enable  the  numerous  caravans  to  move  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
The  high  road  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow  is  a  very  remarkable  work.  It  is  an  elevated 
causeway  of  timber,  carried  in  one  long,  level,  unvarying,  straight  line  over  marsh  and  bog, 
and  through  thick  forests  of  birch  and  fir.  Being  composed,  however,  only  of  round  trunks 
of  trees,  often  ill-joined  together,  it  is  in  many  places  exceedingly  rough. 

.II.'-      ■  .-        .      ,        .-;■- 

Sect.  VI.-— Of»»l  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Russia,  which,  in  1722,  was  rated,  probably  too  low,  at  14,000,000,  had 
risen,  in  1762,  to  20,000,000;  in  1795,  to  36,000,000;  in  1818,  to  45,500,000;  and,  in  1824, 
to  50,000,000."'    But  this  increase,  independent  of  probable  omissions  in  taking  the  census. 

•  rincludinir  Poland,  the  total  population  of  the  Runian  empire  in  1838  could  not  be  ten  than  68,000,000,  of 
whteli  59,800,000  were  in  European  Ruuia.— Am.  Ed.] 
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arisAs  in  a  great  measure  ftom  the  extensive  conquests  effected  during  the  lapse  of  this  cen- 
tury ;  thie  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  more  than  half  of  Poland,  and  the  whole  oi  Finland,  have 
augmented  by  nearly  one-half  the  mass  of  the  empire  as  it  existed  in  1722.  The  last  in* 
urease  of  4,500,000^  between  1818  and  1824,  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  natural 

Eirogress  of  population,  somewhat  aided  by  emigration  from  the  poorer  districts  of  Germany, 
t  gives  a  rate  of  one-tenth  in  six  years ;  and  a  duplication  in  sixty  years ;  which,  however, 
aifords  little  support  lo  the  anticipatirjn  of  M.  StchekaloflT,  that  Russia,  in  189(i,  will  contain 
2.30,000,0(X).  There  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  natural  capacities  enablmg  her  to  reach  that 
number ;  but  heavy  chains  weigh  on  her  productive  industry,  which  may  not  be  broken  for 
several  ages. 

Of  these  50,000,000,  European  Russia  contains  only  84,000,000:  abet  11,000,000 
belong  to  the  acquisitions  in  Poland,'*'  and  the  remainder  to  Asiatic  Russia.  The  basis  of 
this  great  population  is  entirely  Sclavonic ;  a  race  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  language ;  by 
a  patient,  hardv,  obstinate,  and  enduring  character ;  by  a  very  limited  extent  of  intellectuu 
culture,  and  of  the  characteristics  which  raise  man  above  the  brute.  This  last  deficiency, 
however,  we  should  be  very  little  disposed  to  regard  as  the  fixed  doom  of  any  particular 
race  of  men..  It  appears  the  consequence  of  Ion;;:  ages  of  bondage  and  oppression,  and  of 
the  insulated  position  of  this  people  in  the  heart  of  these  immense  steppes  and  deserts : 
removed  from  all  the  impulses  which  have  rendered  the  western  nations  so  enlightened  and 
energetic.  There  are  about  3,000,000  of  the  Finnish  race,  occupying  the  acquired  pro- 
vinces of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Finland,  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  some  tracts 
along  the  borders  of  Asia.  Tartars  also  inhabit  the  Crimea,  and  have  penetrated  into  some 
of  the  southern  steppes.  The  great  body  of  the  natfon  is  divided,  without  medium  or 
gradation,  into  the  distant  classes  of  nobles  and  slaves.  The  few  who  struggle  be<  ween 
tiicse  opposite  extremes  are  insulated  and  unprotected  individuals,  who  can  scarcely  attain 
a  place  or  character  in  society. 

The  nobles  are  the  body  chiefly  acted  upon  by  that  forced  and  imported  civilization,  by 
which  Peter  sought  to  convert  the  nation  at  once  from  the  depth  of  barbarism  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  refinement  In  fact,  as  to  outward  aspect  and  manners,  this  body,  especially  that 
great  proportion  who  have  travelled,  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  most  brilliant 
society  of  the  western  courts ;  and  among  the  number  are  included  many  well-informed, 
intelligent,  and  liberal  individuals.  Their  cultivation,  both  as  to  manners  and  intellect,  is 
principally  derived  from  France,  whose  language  is  almost  exclusively  spoken  at  court,  and 
whose  writers  alone  are  generally  read  ;  but  the  gay  polish  of  French  manners  harmonise! 
ill  with  the  remnants  of  Muscovite  rudeness.  Many  of  the  nobles  boast  a  high  descent, 
tracing  their  origin  even  to  Ruric ;  a  claim  not  admitted  by  the  court,  which  studies  to 
merge  all  distinction  in  military  rank,  real  or  fictitious.  Their  fortunes  are  in  some  cases 
truly  enormous,  especially  when  compared  with  the  cheapness  of  provisions.  The  head  of 
the  Scheremetov  &mily,  reckoned  the  richest,  is  said  to  have  125,000  slaves,  estimated  at 
150  rubles  each.  The  nobles  generally  spend  these  estates  in  profuse  and  ostentatious 
hospitality ;  combining,  though  not  very  tastefully,  the  open  house  of  the  feudal  baron  with 
the  elegance  and  splendour  of  Parisian  luxury.  The  gradations  of  rank  are  observed  not 
only  in  the  places  assigned  at  these  long  tables,  but  in  the  viands  placed  before  them ;  so 
that,  while  the  guests  near  the  master  of  the  house  are  regaled  on  sturgeon  and  champagne, 
those  towards  the  lower  end  partake  of  aauer  kraut  ana  black  cabbage  broth ;  nor  can  a 
guest,  without  the  violation  of  all  propriety,  solicit  food  that  does  not  belong  to  his  station. 
An  immense  household  of  servants,  amounting  in  country  residences  not  unfrequently  to 
500  or  600,  and  an  extraordinary  profusion  of  silver  plate,  are  the  two  reigning  points  of 
matrnificence ;  but,  unluckily,  these  luxuries  are  often  alloyed  by  some  fiiilure  as  to  cleanli- 
ness, both  of  person,  fiirniture,  and  dishes.  What  is  worse,  an  absence  is  in  many  instances, 
observable  of  that  nice  sense  of  honour  which  forms  the  pride  of  a  gentleman.  It  was, 
under  Peter  I.  that  Prince  MenzikoiT  and  the  governor  of  Ingria  were  whipped  for  peculA-u 
tion ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  difficulties  in  which  the  profiise  expenditure  of  the  Russian 
nobles  often  involves  them,  are  still  sometimes  met  by  expedients  which  we  should  consider-, 
as  quite  inc(»npatible  with  the  character  of  a  gentleman.  However,  they  have  entirely 
renounced  the  national  habits  of  intoxication,  originally  so  strong,  that  Peter  the  Great  • 
deemed  it  necessary  to  prohibit  ladies  from  getting  drunk  at  a  Ml,  but  durst  only  fix  for 
gentlemen  a  limitation  as  to  time.  We  wish  it  could  be  added  that  ladies  of  rank  were 
equally  distinguished  for  their  domestic  and  conjugal  virtues;  of  which,  indeed, some  bright 
examples  may  be  found ;  but  the  French  modes  of  I'fe,  and  the  dreadful  examples  set  by 
Elizabeth,  Catherine,  and  other  empresses,  have  found  but  too  many  imitators,  and  have 
rendered  manners,  in  this  respect,  looser  than  in  any  other  European  court 

The  slaves,  the  other  dire  extreme  of  Russian  society,  form  stiil  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.    In  1816,  the  peasants  of  the  crown  amounted  to  6,353,000 ;  those  of  private 


leu  than  05.000,000,  of 


*fll  will  be  obMrred  that  this  eiUmat*  dot*  not  include  th«  kingdom  of  Poland,  tot  only  the  (brmer  Poliib 
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individuals  to  9,757,000;  in  all,  16,110,000.    This  ill-fkted  clan  ia  divested  of  every  rigbt, 
nolitical  and  personal,  scarcely  excepting  that  of  life.    The  master  has  the  fbll  power  of 
<J)e  BcoiD'^e,  which  is  liberally  exercised,  and  of  every  other  corporal  punishment  which 
Jo^o  not  produce  death  in  twenty-four  hours.    There  is,  indeed,  a  law  by  which  the  master 
may  in  uiat  case,  be  brought  to  justice ;  and  there  are  marshal's  courts,  to  which,  in  ceftain 
cases,  the  slave  may  appeal ;  but  these  means  of  redress  are  practically  very  precarious. 
The  crown  has  done  every  thing  in  its  power  to  forward  emancipation ;  but  as  it  never  .\as 
ventured  upon  compulsory  statutes,  and  as  the  nobility  remam  rootedly  attached  to  the  good 
dd  system,  little  impression  has  been  made  on  the  great  mass  of  bondage.     The  cultivating 
peasant  has  a  spot  of  land,  for  which  he  pays  o6ro^  or  rent,  which  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  un< 
reasonably  screwed  up  by  a  necessitous  landlord ;  but  otherwise  he  laboure  and  earns  for 
himself    Some  villages  have  even  raised  large  sums  to  relieve  an  esteemed  master  fVom 
tne  pressure  of  necessities  which  would  have  obliged  him  to  sell  his  estate,  and  transfer 
them  to  another  proprietor.    Those  who,  on  payment  of  personal  obrok,  practise  trades  in 
citiob,  ?flen  attain  to  opulence ;  a  slave  of  Count  Scheremetov  is  mentioned  as  carrying  on 
a  manufiictory  that  employed  4000  persons ;  and  a  slave  of  Count  Strogonov  constructed  the 
ICasan  church,  the  finest  in  the  capital.     Still  all  the  profits  earned  by  the  slave  belong  by 
liiw  to  the  master;  but  ,)ublic  opinion  has  established  such  a  bar  against  his  taking  more 
than  a  proportion,  that  it  happens  only  in  a  very  few  instances.     A  certain  moral  degrada- 
tion is  almost  inevitably  entailed  on  tlieir  unfortunate  destiny.     A  profound  crafl,  a  sulky 
obstinacy,  a  studious  concealment  of  every  quality  and  possession  of  which  their  master 
could  avail  himself,  are  habits  natural  to  the  slave.     He  shows,  however,  a  stubborn  acquies- 
cence, which  somewhat  resembles  contentment;  an  untameable  passive  courage,  and  a  con- 
stant thoughtless  cheerfulness  and  good-humour.     The  Russian  slaves  have  a  surprising 
talent  at  imitation,  common  among  enslaved  and  uncultivated  minds.    The  master  distributes 
household  employments  among  numerous  slaves,  without  any  consideration  of  natural  talent, 
or  almost  any  instruction,  except  the  cudgel ;  yet  the  functions  of  each  are  executed  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  correctness.    From  the  period  of  their  subjection  by  the  Tartars,  they 
have  retained  some  oriental  habits ;  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  use  of  the  vapour 
bath,  wliioh,  under  some  form,  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  village,  even  under  the 
frozen  climate  of  Archangel.     It  is  considered  as  equally  conducive  to  pleasure  and  to 
health ;  and  even  in  the  farthest  north,  the  delight  of  the  bathers  is  to  come  out  reeking 
hot,  and  roll  themselves  in  the  snow ;  which  process,  instead  of  killmg  them,  as  might  Iw 
expected,  is  said  materially  to  invigorate  the  frame.     . 

The  religion  of  Russia,  so  far  as  relates  to  establishment,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church, 
which  is  professed  with  many  superstitious  observances.  The  worship  of  images  is  carried 
to  a  great  extent,  though  the  letter  of  the  script  .rn!  prohibition  is  sought  to  be  evaded  by 
having  only  the  drapery  in  relief,  and  the  face  flat  '>r.a  painted.  With  these  representations, 
not  only  the  churches  are  filled,  but  every  aerf  has  one  in  his  cottage,  to  which  he  pays  sim- 
dry  and  uncouth  acta  of  obeisance.  Fasts  are  frequent,  long,  and  rigidly  olBerved ;  but  at 
the  festivals  they  indemnify  themselves  by  an  excess  of  eating,  which  not  unfrequently 
proves  fatal.  In  no  cities,  perhaps,  are  religious  ceremonies  and  processions  celebrated  with 
such  pomp  as  at  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  long  trains  and  gorgeous  robes  of  the  priests, 
the  glittering  insignia  waved  over  them,  the  blaze  of  thousands  of  tapers,  and  the  innumer- 
able crowds  of  assembled  devotees,  are  said  to  eclipse  every  scene  of  similar  splendour  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  The  festival  of  the  Resurrection  is  the  most  splendid ;  an-*  next  to  it  those 
on  the  two,  certainly  natural,  occasions,  the  breaking  of  the  ice  on  the  Neva,  and  the  first 
springing  up  of  verdure  from  the  long-fh)zen  earth.  Russia  had  once  a  patriarch  (fig.  455.), 
455     -Jiiu-  almost  equal  in  power  to  the  Catholic  pope :  but  Peter,  jealous  of  his 

^^^^  functions,  assumed  them  to  himself;  and  his  successors  have  ever  ^■  • 

exercised  them.  The  parish  priests  have  slender  incomes,  eked  out  Uy 
fees :  they  are  ignorant,  vulgar,  and  belong  almost  to  the  lowest  class 
of  society.  They  amuse  the  people  with  shows  and  observances,  but 
seem  scarcely  capable  of  communicating  to  them  any  moral  or  spiritual 
ideas.  Instead,  however,  of  being  bound  to  celibacy,  they  are  laid  under 
an  obligation  to  marry ;  in  the  hope,  it  is  said,  of  rendering  their  con- 
duct more  regular,  but  without  always  securing  that  result.  The 
higher  orders  of  clergy  are  all  monks,  well  endowed,  living  usually 
retired  and  regular  lives,  and  often  possessed  of  considerable  learning ; 
but  they  come  little  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the  nation.  Of  these 
there  are  thirty-three  bishops  and  archbishops.  The  secular  clergy 
have  been  estimated  at  160,000,  and  their  places  of  worship  at  70,000. 
There  are  480  monasteries,  and  156  nunneries.  The  Lutherans,  estimated  at  2,500,000,  are 
nearly  confined  to  Finland  and  Livonia.  The  Crimea,  and  scms  other  soulhefn  aJBiricts,  are 
Mahometan.  The  Catholics  and  Unitarian  Greeks  are  nearly  confined  to  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces. The  Russian  government  profesues,  and  generally  administors,  an  absolute  toleni- 
•jon,  and  even  equality  of  rigiits  among  tiie  diUbrcnt  religious  professions:  yet  the  caprice 
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of  despotism  nmetimefl  issnes  very  tyrannical  mandatea  Such  was  the  recent  one,  pro* 
hibiting  the  Jews  from  exercising  any  of  the  trades  by  which  they  have  hitherto  gained  s 
subsistence,  and  enjoining  them  to  apply  solely  to  agriculture,  which  they  had  always  shun- 
ned ;  and  another,  by  which  they  were  banished  from  both  the  capitals. 

The  introduction  of  literature  has  been  an  object  of  anxious  concern  to  the  Russian  mo> 
narchs,  who  have  ^et  been  able  to  illuminate  only  partially  the  night  of  ignorance  in  which 
their  vast  empire  is  plunged.  The  chief  scientific  glory  of  Russia  arises  from  the  names 
of  Pallas,  Gmelin,  Euler,  Bernoulli,  end  other  German  savans,  whom  the  bounty  of  Catharine 
induced  to  form  either  a  permanent,  or  at  least  a  temporary,  residence  at  Petersburg. 
French  literature,  however,  has  always  been  the  most  mshionable  in  the  higher  Russian 
circles ;  though,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Grimm  and  La  Harpe,  the  French  savans  have 
in  vain  been  invited  to  exchange  the  delights  of  Paris  for  the  frozen  splendour  of  the  north- 
ern capital.  The  Russian  is  beginning  to  be  a  written  language :  there  are  said  to  be  now 
8000  works  printed  in  it,  which,  however,  is  not  very  much  more  than  the  niunber  annually 
published  in  Germany.  Lomonosoff  and  Sumorokoff  rank  as  the  greatest  Russian  poets;  and 
karamsin,  by  his  writings  indifferent  branches  of  the  belles  lettres,  has  of  1?  .  drawn 
attention  even  beyond  Russia. 

Tlie  public  establishments  for  science  in  Russia  are  highly  endowed  and  patronised.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences,  planned  by  Peter  the  Great,  was  founded  by  Catherine  I.,  who 
assigned  to  it  a  revenue  of  5000?.  The  society  was  regulated  by  the  advice  of  Wolf  and 
Leibnitz ;  and  several  of  the  greatest  modern  names  have  adorned  its  annals.  Gmelin,  Pal- 
las, and  others  of  its  membere.  have  been  employed,  at  great  expense,  in  exploring  the  most 
distant  provinces.  The  Academy  of  Arts  was  founded  by  Elizabeth,  but  enlarged  by  Ca« 
therine  II.,  who  allowed  it  12,0002.  of  annual  revenue,  to  be  employed  in  supporting  300 
pupils,  and  in  procuring  the  best  models  of  every  kind.  The  library  has  never  become  very 
extensive,  but  is  rendered  curious  by  the  ancient  manuscript  chronicles ;  and  by  a  collection 
of  Chmese  works,  amounting  to  2600.  The  museum  has  many  interesting  and  peculiar 
features  derived  fh)m  the  mineral  products  of  the  empire,  particularly  a  vast  mass  of  native 
iron  found  in  Siberia,  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other  gigantic  animals;  the 
dresses,  arms,  and  implements  of  the  rude  nations  of  Siberia  and  Tartary ;  the  ornaments 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Altai.  The  imperial  library  is  also  extensive ;  and  a  fine  cabinet 
of  paintings  has  been  formed  by  the  purchase  of  the  Crozat  collection,  the  Houghton, 
formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  others  of  inferior  magnitude.  The  university  of  Pe- 
tersburg was  founded  in  1804,  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  endowed  with  an  income  of 
130,000  rubles. 

The  Russian  habitations,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  and  to  the  public 
buildings,  which  are  all  erected  by  the  crown,  are  formed  on  the  model  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  display  a  magnificence  elsewhere  unrivalled.  All  the  others  (Jig,  458.)  are 
^gg  miserable  in  the  extreme,  calling  to  mind  the 

*  first  rude  efforts  of  man  after  he  came  out  from 

the  hollow  of  the  oak.  They  consist  merely  of 
the  trunks  of  trees,  not  even  formed  into  lr>o«i, 
the  interstices  filled  with  moss  and  clay,  and 
the  light  usually  admitted  by  square  open  cran- 
nies :  thus  they  resemble  casual  piles  of  timber 
Ruaisn  ViiiaKt.  rather   than    human   dwellings.     Hence   tlie 

chronicles  use  the  expression  "  cutting  a  town,"  because  the  felling  of  tne  timber  is  the 
only  arduous  part  of  the  process. 

The  national  amusements  are  chiefly  those  aflbrded  by  the  ice ;  for  here,  as  all  over  the 
North,  the  gayest  season  is  when  its  impenetrable  surface  covers  all  the  earth  and  the  waters. 
The  Neva  is  entirely  occupied  by  parties  skaitinp,  running  sledge-races,  and  enjoying  other 
sports  of  the  season.  A  fiivourite  diversion  is  afforded  by  the  ice-hills,  on  whose  sides  are 
formed  steep  inclined  planes,  down  which  the  adventurer  throws  himself,  seated  on  a  ma- 
chine which  he  guides  wi*i.  surprising  skill.  Swinging  is  another  Russian  diversion ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  common  ones  of  dancing,  and  of  a  national  music,  which,  with  the 
songs  and  ballads  to  which  it  is  sung,  is  very  plaintive  and  pleasing. 

The  national  dress  of  Russia  consists  of  a  long  coat  reaching  to  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
with  numerous  tucks  at  the  bottom  of  the  waist ;  a  vest  of  coloured  linen,  leaving  the  neck 
bare ;  thin  boots,  or  slioep,  of  the  bark  of  the  linden.  In  winter,  a  sheepskin  pelisse  is  sub- 
stituted for  tlie  coat.  The  dress  of  the  higher  ranks  is  now  formed  studiously  on  the  Euro- 
pean model,  though  no  other  part  of  Europe  can  rival  the  gorgeous  rcbes  worn  by  the  nobles 
and  bishops  on  public  occasions,  or  the  profusion  of  diamonds  which  covers  their  persons, 
making  them  appear  all  in  a  blaze, 

the  staple  foou  of  the  Russian  peasants  cons  ^ts  of  black  rye  bread  and  cabbage  broth, 
thickened  with  oatmeal,  which  Dr.  Clarke  mentions  with  horror,  but  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Lyall,  may  be  made  far  from  unpalatable ;  sometimes  salted  or  frozen  fish.  The  standing 
drink  is  their  fiivourite  quasi,  made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley-meal.    The 
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rich  cover  their  Ubies  profiuely  with  French  wines  and  the  most  delicate  dishea,  amon* 
which  Bterlet  from  the  Volffa,  and  veal  from  Arcliangel,  are  highly  valued.  The  preliminar/ 
use  of  aalt  iah,  cheeae,  and  larandy,  as  a  whet,  ia  as  freneral  here  as  in  Scandinavia. 


I  {.U'-» 


-(>'.T  nxli-i-w'A  '^jJ.i  '>!    tTi'i       Scot.  VI. — Local  Oeography, 


DIfblow. 

Baltic  vr  Eatt  St»  Prttinct, 

Pelenburg 

Finland  

Efthonia 

Livonia  

Courland 

etrtta  JtiMfia. 

Moicnw 

Smolen*ko 

Psknf  or  Pleteof 

Olonei 

Novngorod 

Archangel 

Vologda 

Kostroma 

Nizni-NoTogorod 

Vladimir 

Tula 

Kaluga 

Tver 

JaroalaW 

Kunk 

Orel 

Rinaan.. 

Tambof 

Varonetas 

Utth  nuiia. 

Kiev 

Slobodsk  Vkrai  ne 

Tscbernigofl* 

Pultown 

SmtA  RiutU. 

Catherinoslav 

Cherson 

Taurida 

Benarabia 

Don  Cflfsaeks 

gingion  tf  Ea$aM. 

Kaaan 

Viatka 

Perm 

8imbink 

Penza 


SqomMila. 


18,090 

134,444 

6.890 

ilO.110 

»,M4 

10,fiOO 

99,068 
83,303 
80,789 
M,SS1 
346,133 
163,713 
38,370 
90,301 
18,669 
11,904 
13,736 
94,313 
14.S38 
14,954 
16,779 
14,553 
93,869 
33,487 


17,857 
91,717 
93,988 
16,810 


99,7W 
95,738 
43,568 
18,711 
77,034 


99,979 
47,381 
197,017 
39,910 
16,597 


PopulatiOB. 


8i«,518 

1,346.139 

396,033 
737,734 
508,680 

1,989,838 

1,997,055 

783,945 

353,904 

915,500 

163,666 

802,178 

1,433,700 

1,349,508 

1,306,046 

1,093,731 

1.159,600 

1,933,358 

1,033,991 

1,611,109 

1,970.085 

1,970,291 

1,391,400 

1,436,357 


1,353,800 
1,471,000 

1,378.500 
^,933,000 


944,994 
533,000 
437,438 
310,000 
398,109 


1,138,804 
1,965,900 
1,333,474 
1,095,145 
1,044,894 


Prinelial  Toww. 


Petenbarg 495,000  Cronatadl 40,000 

i  Aim 11,300  Helsingfbri 8,000 

)  Vk^iborg 3,300 

Revel 15,000  Narva 3,800 

Rilia 30,000  Dorpat ;  .  6,000 

Mitlau 13,000 


jMoieow 840,000   Kolomiia iSM 

JMoJalak 3.944  ^^ 

Bmolenako 19,000  ".•    < 

Pleacof. 13,000  ' 

Olonetz 3,000  ' 

Novogorod 10,000 

Archangel 16,000       <■,  ■ 

Vologda 14,000 

Kostroma 9,000         ■      ■    ■■ 

Nizni-Novogorod...,  13,000 

Vladimir 3,000 

Tula 35,000 

Kaluga 95,000 

Tver 84,000 

Jaroslaw 38,000 

Kursk 35,000 

Orel 93,000 

Riaian 5,000 

Tamhof. 15,000 

Voroneti 15,000 


Kiev 40,000 

Tcharhor. 18,000 

Tachern  jgoff 10,000 

Pultowa 10,000 


Odessa 30,000 

Cheraon 10,000 

Sympheropol 30,000    Bakitchiieni 8/M 

Bender 10,000 

Tcberkaik. 


Kaaan 40,000 

Viatka 13,000 

Perm 15,000 

Bimbirak 15,000 

Penza 11,000 


i'Ki 


The  grand  local  division  of  Russia  is  into  provinces,  and  these  into  governments.    The 

Erovinces,  equal  in  extent  to  great  kingdoms,  are,  the  East  Sea  Province,  Great  Russia, 
little  Russia,  Sonth  Russia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kasan.  This  last  has  of  late  been  often 
considered  as  Asiatic ;  yet  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  natural  boundaries,  lead  us 
to  agree  with  Arrowsroith,  who,  in  his  last  Atlas,  has  made  it  European.  West  Russia,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  belong  to  Poland. 

The-  East  Sea  Province  forms  no  part  of  the  origina>  ^omain  of  Muscovy.  It  consists  of 
provinces  conquered  chiefly  fi-om  Sweden.  Ingria  (now  Petersburg),  Livonia,  and  Esthonia 
were  wrested  by  Peter  from  Charles  XII.,  at  tiie  unfortunate  conclusion  of  his  adventurous 
career;  Finland,  by  Alexander,  during  his  unjust  invasion,  in  the  last  war;  Courland  from 
Poland,  previous  to  the  partition.  These  provinces  form  a  flat  dreary  country,  buried  in  snow 
during  half  the  year,  covered  with  gloomy  forests  of  birch  and  pitie,  and  yielding  only  in 
ikvourable  spots  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain,  oats  and  rye.  Yet,  from  the  moment  of  their 
acquisition,  Uiey  were  considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Russian  crown.  They  opened 
to  Russia,  for  the  first  time,  a  direct  maritime  commuuication  with  the  civilized  world.  To 
this  quarter,  therefore,  the  seat  of  government  was  immediately  transferred :  it  became  the 
centre  of  commerce ;  and  within  its  precincts  Peter  erected  his  new  capital 
Petersburg  {Jig.  457.),  the  entire  creation  of  its  great  founder,  is  built  altogether  upon  a 

rilain ;  and  is  the  most  regular,  and,  in  appearance,  the  most  splendid  capital  in  tiie  world, 
t  has  no  old,  dirty,  irregular  quarter,  abandoned  tc  '.rafiic,  and  diunned  by  all  the  opulent 
and  refined;  no  straggling  suburbs.  It  is  "a  city  of  new  palaces;"  wanting  thus,  however, 
the  solemn  and  venerable  eflbct  produced  by  structures  that  belong  to  a  former  age.  Except. 
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too,  a  few  of  the  palaces  and  public  edificefl,  which  are  of  marble  and  (pranite,  it  ia  buUt  of  brick, 
covered  with  a  plaster  resembling  stone,  but  which  can  never  have  its  ricL  and  substantial 
effect  Petersburg  is  built  entirely  amid  the  waters ;  it  occupies  the  south  and  north  banks 
of  the  Neva,  comprising  several  large  islands  enclosed  by  its  channel    The  ground  on 


Pelenhurf.  '      < 

which  it  stands  being  almost  on  a  level  with  the  river,  it  is  exposed  to  a  dreadiul  danger,— 
that  of  inundation.  When  a  strong  and  continued  west  wind  blows  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  the  Neva  rises  sometimes  eight  feet,  and  overflows  the  whole  city.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  raising  of  the  ground,  and  various  precautions,  had  diminished  the 
hazard  of  this  calamity ;  but  it  took  place,  in  1824,  on  a  more  awful  scale  than  ever.  For 
two  days  Peters>"irg  and  its  neighbourhood  were  covered  as  with  a  sea,  in  which  wagons, 
furniture,  boats,  provisions,  even  wooden  houses  and  coffins,  floated  in  confused  masses. 
Eight  thousand  people  were  supposed  to  have  perished,  and  the  destruction  of  property  was 
immense. 

The  streets  and  edifices  are  divided  into  several  compartments,  separated  firom  each  other 
by  the  interposed  channels  of  the  "Neva.  The  principal  is  what  is  called  the  Admiralty 
quarter.  It  is  situated  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Neva,  which,  here  forming  a  species  of 
elbow,  converts  the  quarter,  iia  it  were,  into  a  large  triangle.  It  is  faced  towuds  the  river 
by  a  most  magnificent  granite  quay,  extending  three  miles  in  length.  Here  are  grouped  all 
the  most  magnificent  structures  of  Petersburg,  which  resemble  a  vast  range  of  paJaces ;  and, 
to  those  who  enter  firom  the  desert  country  around,  produce  the  effect  of  enchantment  The 
Admiralty  itsolf,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  presents,  perhaps,  the  longest  fa^e  in 
Europe,  richly  ornamented,  though  not,  throughout,  ui  the  purest  taste.  Three  broad  and 
fine  streets,  e\bout  two  miles  long,  branch  from  this  central  edifice,  which  terminates  the 
vista  of  eacii.  The  grandest  structure,  however,  is  the  imperial  winter  palace,  460  feet  long, 
380  broad,  and  which,  with  an  adjoining  wing  called  the  Hermitage,  contains  the  most  valu- 
able  of  the  imperial  collections.  On  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  still  richer  materials,  is  the 
marble  palace,  resting  on  a  basement  of  granite,  and  roofed  with  copper.  The  new  bank  is 
also  considered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Petersburg.    But  the  greatest  of  aM  is  the 

cathedral  church  of  Kasan  (Jig.  458.),  in  the 
second  Admiralty  quarter,  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did structures  that  modern  art  has  produced.  It 
was  begun  in  180. '.  md  finished  in  fifteen  years, 
at  an  expense  of  ;  900,000  rubles.  The  design, 
though  good,  was  not  the  very  best  that  was  pre- 
sent^ ;  but  being  the  production  of  a  Russian 
slave,  feelings  of  patriotism  caused  it  to  be  pre- 
ferred. It  was  executed  entirely  by  Russian  work- 
men, and  of  materials  which,  thoug'h  of  the  rich- 
est description,  were  all  fiirnished  within  the 
Caihmira;  Church,  Peiortburtr.  empire.    'I'hp  cupola  is  cr'ticlsed  as  too  •small,  and 

some  other  defects  are  pointed  out;  but  the  forest  c  ivj  columns  in  front  con  .n,;  with  its 
splendour,  h  purity  of  taste,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  a  li"  Barbarian 
artii?t  All  ihe  materials  and  ornaments  are  of  the  richest  description.  In  the  s<t»ne  quarter 
is  ciie  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  misa  of  bl;'  !■ 
in.irble  on  which  it  is  placed,  weighing  1500  tons,  and  in  this  respect  incomparable.  '  ■ 
Vasili  Ostrov  (Basil's  Island)  is  the  chief  insular  compp.rtment,  containing  the  custom-hou.so, 
exchange,  and  other  establishments  for  commerce ;  and,  by  a  singular  combination,  the 
academies  of  science  and  art.  The  island  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
(|uarter  of  Wiborff,  on  the  northern  bank,  include  the  remains  of  what  was  the  original  city, 
or  father  village,  with  large  additions,  but  still  retaining  more  of  a  rural  character  than  the 
rest  The  Foundery  quarter  is  distinguished  by  the  large  establishments  bearing  its  name, 
out  still  more  by  a  very  superb  structure  of  Catlierine,  called  the  Taurida  palace.    At  t^u 
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end  of  »  vestibule  and  hall,  both  of  immense  extent,  and  adorned  with  vast  ran<|pB  of 
columns,  statues,  ai>i)  vases,  appear  gardens  which,  in  winter,  while  all  the  world  without 
id  buried  in  ice  and  snow,  present  the  most  brilliant  hues  of  summer.  Being  encloeed  in  a 
spacious  saloon,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  vast  conservatory.  The  islands  and  opposite 
bonks  of  the  Neva  are  connected  only  by  pontoons,  or  bridges  of  bonts,  which,  on  the  cip- 

t roach  of  ice,  are  removetl  in  two  or  three  hours;  and  tlu;  i*  i;  then  tiiiptsrsedes  every  other 
ri.iflfe.  Mr.  Coxe  snw  a  magnificent  design,  by  a  Russinn,  of  a  wt-xlon  bridge  vith  n  single 
arch,  to  span  the  breadth  of  1000  feet;  but  it  has  never  been  r;?;c>ct:ted.  The  )H:puIation  of 
Petersburg  amoui  t>7d,  according  to  the  Gazette,  in  flHy,  TG't*,  io42'i,'X)0,  iacJii^ing  mili- 
tary. In  1764  it  wafi  only  164,(K)0.  Of  these,  only  about  S-lOi^KJ  J  are  ttationf-ry  ^^  55,000 
belong  to  toe  naval  and  military  services,  and  25,000  p.r  *  fbreiffHi"  i.  T"  a  oiijii.i'  'Finnish 
inhabitanid  do  not  now  exceed  40,000.  The  .lound  in  ..Ij.'  victinry  i^mg  barr  t,,  .,  i  city  i9 
supplied  from  a  groKi  distance ;  .' ith  csittle  hxrn  the  TJkmine;  grain,  and  even  r.i?nber  fuel 
from  the  provinces  on  the  Volga ;  yit.  ihe  sure  remand  ;  c  duces  a  steady  supply.  Peters- 
burg is  a  place  of  Vcrv  great  Iran**  The  valce  ^f  ihe  imports,  in  1830,  amoniited  to 
145,000,000  rubles,  and  of  the  exptrt  lo  111,000,000  ditto.  During  the  si  me  yenr,  1483 
ships  cleared  out  flrorn  Psv.ersburg,  of  which  758  were  British.  Most  part  of  tl'.^  foreign 
trade  of  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  for^jigri  metc'fiants,  of  whom  the  Euurteh  r !  t  the  i>rincipal. 
Among  the  environs  of  Petersburg  no  may  ineTit'ou  the  palaces  of  Oriaionbaum,  Peter- 
hoff,  anil  Czrrskoje-Selo ;  v,hi«h  are  merely  spnfuoue  «!Ountry-hou!<e8,  with  ajji eei hie  gardens 
in  the  Engli  li  style  attached  to  them.  A  rauct:  nure  unporfant  ob  '  is  Gmnatadt,  at  the 
ttiouth  of  the  Neva,  the  grand  naval  arsenal  of  the  einpire.  T.-ui  fortiAvations  c.j  the  sea-side 
urn  vary  strortg ;  and  fbm»,  indeed,  the  only  defence  of  the  capital,  which,  towards  the  land, 
ti»  (iiliiio:!  quite  open.  The  docks  are  extensive  and  commodious;  and  the  largest,  alone, 
of  ti)(  l^<  :<:  harbcui-s,  will  contain  600  sail.  Although  Russia  be  considered  so  great  a 
laagiinioe  d'  nival  storee,  the  construction  of  ships  of  v^ar  is  by  no  means  very  cheap,  as  the 
nori-Ser  orcviUCf'?!  njwliice  only  fir,  and  oak  must  bo  brought  from  Kasan,  on  the  borders  of 
Asia.     T^  le  popul  '.tion  of  Cronstadt  is  about  40,000. 

1  J;o  provincofj  on  the  souti.em  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  flat,  interspersed  with  lakes 
&nd  marshes;  but  they  contain  many  fertile  tracts,  which,  if  better  cultivated,  might  yield 
plentifully  the  hardy  kinds  of  grain,  rye,  barley,  and  oats.  They  were  acquircKl  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  by  the  Teutonic  knights ;  and  the  higher  and  ruling 
population  thenceforth  became  German :  while  the  Firng,  the  natives,  were  reduced  to  the 
state  of  vassalage,  in  which  they  still  remain.  They  wore  then  successively  conquered  by 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia.  The  nobility  still  enjo}'  some  privileges,  and  meet  in  provincial 
states ;  but  the  peasantry  are  oppressed,  notwithstanding  edbrts  made  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment for  their  relief.  Kiga,  the  capital  of  Courland,  is  one  of  the  greatest  emporia  of  the 
North,  The  imports,  in  1828,  are  said  to  have  ainounte<^  to  15,599,000  rubles ;  the  e.xports, 
to  38,826,000  ruhlei,:  the  number  of  ships  which  entered  was  1162;  those  which  went  out, 
1180.  More  than  two-thirds  of  its  trade  is  with  England,  the  rest  chiefly  with  Holland  and 
Denmark.  Riga  is  very  much  a  German  town,  neat  and  well  built,  without  any  remarkable 
features.  There  are  some  scientific  establishments.  Dorpat  is  an  agreeable  town,  situated 
in  the  best  part  of  Livonia,  having  a  pratty  brisk  inland  trade,  and  being,  since  1802,  tiie 
seat  of  a  well-endowed  university.  Revel,  the  capital  of  Esthonia,  is  an  old  irregular  town, 
tolerably  fortified,  and  with  an  excellent  harbour,  whore  there  is  some  trade  in  the  usual 
Russian  staples.  Narvn,  a  neat  Gennan-looking  place,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Hanse 
Confederacy,  and  still  retaining  some  trade,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  tlie  signal,  though 
ultimately  fruitless,  victory  here  gained  by  Charles  XII.  over  his  great  rival. 

Finland,  a  recent  ill-acquired  possession,  seems  now  finally  united  to  the  F.ssian  empire 
The  Finns  are  still  attached  to  Sweden ;  but,  being  well  treated,  their  trade  protected,  and 
their  national  customs  respected,  they  acquiesce  with  tolerable  patience.  The  country  is 
almost  a  counterpart  of  Sweden ;  "  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  abounding  in  fbres'-j  of  fir 
and  beech,  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes,  and  thickly  overspread  with  shattered  frag- 
ments of  granite."  During  the  winter  it  is  covered  with  a  hard  uniform  surface  of  enow  and 
ice,  in  which  the  roads  are  marked  by  boughs  of  fir  laid  •  'ong  them.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
between  Finland  and  Sweden,  is  then  entirely  frozen  ov  ><   r  id  sledges  drive  across  it,  lioat- 


ing  for  themselves  a  smooth  and  hard  road,  which  is  o 
ment  and  close  of  the  season.  The  Finns  are  a  rac' 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  of  their  nel 
Asiatic.  Ti  v  are  on  the  whole  a  patient,  h  -  'OUp. 
Abo,  the  tol,  is  situated  on  the  promontor  .v/i 
Finland'  •  '  vnate  position,  which  enables  i»  ^  '^ft's 
city,  however,  has  been  laid  waste  by  a  receri.  a 

cdiSr 


museum,  and  library, 


md  many  other  public 


Lie  dangerous  at  the  commeii.^i 

■jmselves,  and  speak  a  language 

1  ■(<       ..i,  and  seems  to  be  in  its  origin 

:i-disposed  people. 

.  connects  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 

■^  r,:i  all  the  trade  of  the  country    This 

"hich  has  consumed  the  univerbity,  its 

"    Helsiiigiors  contains  a  navai  oFscdsj 
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of  Boiiie  magnitude,  but  is  chiefly  important  from  the  vicinity  of  Sweaborg,  the  northern 
Gibraltar.  This  fortress  is  composed  of  three  islands,  united  to  each  other  by  bridges;  the 
works  are  partly  blasted  from  the  rock,  and  partly  built  of  the  granite  which  composes  it 
They  mount  upwards  of  8(X)  pieces  of  cannon,  and  can  accommodate  12,U00  men ,  while  a 
well,  sunk  in  the  rock,  secures  it  against  any  danger  from  the  want  of  water.  AH  these 
advantages  of  nature  and  art  have  been  truitless;  and  Sweaborg,  on  each  occasion,  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  the  bulwark  of  Finland,  was  surrendered  by  treachery.  Wiborg,  the 
cji|)lt(il  of  all  that  part  of  Fmland  which  Peter  the  Great  rendered  Russian,  and  of  ali  that 
re<riun  betbro  Petersburg  existed,  presents  some  marks  of  former,  splendour.  Tavasthus  is  a 
rude  wooden  town,  formmg  a  sort  of  capital  of  the  wide  marshy  plains  of  interior  Finland. 

Great  Russia  is  the  most  extensive  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  empire.  It  forms  the  great 
interior  mass  of  what  was  the  original  Muscovy,  and  presents  the  native  race  and  habits  in 
their  utmuet  "^.lity.  The  northern  part  corresponds  to  Sweden  and  Lapland;  it  is  hilly,  and 
wooded ;  and  though  covered  during  more  than  half  the  year  with  snow,  yet  in  its  better 
tracts  it  produces  oats,  even  beyond  its  own  consumption.  The  middle  region  forms  an 
expansive  well-watered  plain,  abounding,  though  in  a  somewhat  rough  shape,  with  com, 
cattle,  timber,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Moscow  (Jig.  459.),  the  ancient  and  interior  capital,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary 
_-  city  that  exists,  either  in  Europe  or 

jy4^,^A  4oy  >    ^.n*   !     <&rs        Agja     It  presents  a  singular  combina- 

tion of  whatever  is  most  striking  in 
both  continents.  It  surpasses  in  splen- 
dour the  greatest  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  in  poverty  its  poorest  villages.  Ac- 
cording to  the  happy  image  of  the 
Prince  de  Lignc,  "  it  looks  exactly  as 
if  some  400  old  castles  of  the  nobles 
had  been  transported  thither,  each 
bringing  its  little  attendant  village  ot 
wooden  cottages.  Wretched  hovels 
are  blended  with  large  palaces;  cot- 
tages of  one  story  stand  next  to  the 
most  superb  and  stately  mansions ;  many  brick  structures  are  covered  with  wooden  tops ; 
some  of  the  wooden  houses  are  painted ;  others  have  iron  doors  and  roofs." — "  One  might 
imagine,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "that  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building  by 
way  of  representative  to  Moscow :  timber  huts  ftom  regions  beyond  the  Arctic ;  plastered 
palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol :  mosques  from  Constan- 
tinople; Tarta;  temples  from  Bucharia;  pagodas,  pavilions,  and  verandas  from  China; 
cabarets  from  Spain;  dungeons,  prisons,  and  public  omces  from  France;  architectural  ruins 
from  Rome ;  terraces  and  trellises  from  Naples ;  and  warehouses  from  Wapping.  Some 
parts  have  the  appearance  of  a  sequestered  desert,  and  ttie  traveller  is  tempted  to  ask.  Where 
IS  Moscow  ■?  till  he  is  told.  This  is  Moscow."  "  Here  are  seen,"  according  to  Dr.  Clarke, 
"wide  and  scattered  suburbs,  huts,  gardens,  pigsties,  brick  walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces, 
timber-yards,  warehouses ;  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient  to  stock  an  empire. 
In  other  ii'mrters  the  throng  is  so  immense,  that  the  traveller  asks.  What  cause  has  convened 
such  a  multitude  ?  and  learns  that  it  is  the  same  every  day.  At  some  points,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  Kremlin,  where  all  its  deformed  features  are  hidden,  and  the  eye  roves  over 
the  towers,  domes,  and  spires  of  its  gorgeous  temples  and  palaces,  Moscow  presents  an  aspect 
of  rude  and  varied  magnificence,  which  scarcely  any  other  capital  can  equal." 
The  sumptuous  edifices  of  Moscow  are  very  numerous,  as,  notwithstanding  the  transference 

of  the  government  to  Petersburg,  the 
greater  number  of  the  nobles  still  ir  .ke 
it  tlieir  residence.  Many  of  cheir 
palaces  are,  or  were,  truly  magni- 
ficent ;  that  of  the  Pascof  family,  per- 
haps, the  most  strikingly  so.  The 
Kremlin  (Jig.  460),  however,  is  the 
most  extraordinary  of  all  tlie  edifices 
of  this  exlraordinnry  city.  It  is  a  sort 
of  enclosed  town,  which,  besides  the 
ancient  palace  of^  the  czars,  contains 
the  two  magnificent  churches  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  the  Assumption,  numer- 
The  Kremlin.  pjjg  cjiapeja,  government  offices,  houses 

of  the  priests  uid  other  public  functionaries.    Ita  original  style  and  pavilion-like  aspect  t^ 
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decidedly  Asiatic ;  yet  there  are  extenaive  portiona  constructed  in  the  Grecian  at^le.  "  Here 

a  pagoda,  there  an  arcade.  In  Home  part*  richneas,  and 
even  elegance ;  in  others  barbarism  and  decay.  It  is  a 
jumble  of  magnificence  and  ruin ;  old  buildings  repaired, 
and  modem  structures  not  completed ;  half-open  vaults, 
and  mouldering  walls,  and  empty  caves,  amid  white- 
washed brick  buildings,  and  towers  and  churches  with 
glittering,  gilded,  or  painted  domes."  A  Russian  artist 
presented  to  Catherine  a  most  superb  model,  which,  at 
the  expense  of  7,000,0(MM.  or  e,00O,00(U.  sterling,  would 
have  harmonised  the  whole  into  one  palace,  Uie  most 
magnificent  in  the  world ;  but  very  small  progre.«3  was 
made  in  the  execution.  Among  the  wonders  of  Moscow 
is  the  greatest  bell  (^^.  461.)  in  the  world ;  67  feet  in 
circumference,  weighmg  more  than  22,000  tons,  and 
worth  about  70,000<. ;  but  no  intention  of  ever  suspend- 
ing it  seems  to  be  entertained.  Another  wonder  is.  the 
great  gun,  in  which  a  man  may  sit  upright ;  but  from 
which  not  a  shot  was  ever  fired.  The  Church  of  St.  Basil 
(Jig.  462.)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all  the  struc- 
tures, from  the  completely  Tartar  style  of  its  numerous 
and  heavy  cupolas,  surmounted  with  gilded  crucifixes.  It  is  a  work  of  piety  for  individuals 
to  bestow  large  sums  to  gild  or  paint  one  of  the  numberless  domes  of  the  churches,  each 
according  to  his  peculiar  taste ;  whence  arises  a  brilliant  and  fantastic  variety. 
The  story  of  Moscow  has  been  singularly  eventful.  She  has  passed  through  almost 
^an  .  unparalleled  vicissitudes  of  war  and  devastation ; 

*  but  her  recent  scenes  of  glory  and  calamity  have 

surpassed  all  thoee  which  preceded.  The  burn- 
ing of  Moscow  is  well  remembered  as  the  ntark- 
ingevent,  which  turned  against  the  all-grasping 
usurper  the  tide  of  fortune.  Napoleon,  when  he 
entered  Moscow,  did  not  find  it  burning.  The 
Russians,  in  retiring,  left  merely  the  combustible 
materials  deep  lodged,  and  sure  to  break  forth. 
The  flames  soon  appeared,  and,  aided  by  strong 
winds  from  opposite  quarters,  gained  hourly  new 
strength,  till  they  wrapped  that  va^t  capital  in 
one  blaze  of  fire.  Its  proud  and  gilded  domes 
either  fell  to  the  ground,  or  stood  solitary  amid 
surrounding  ruin.  The  city  thus  rendered  un- 
tenable, Napoleon  was  fbrced  to  commence  tliat 
retreat,  in  which  a  great  part  of  his  army  perish- 
ed. It  is  remarks  *'.o  that  the  Russian  government 
still  renounce  the  glory  of  this  sublime  sacrifice,  and  represent  Moscow  as  burned  by  the 
French.  When  Mr.  James  visited  the  city,  in  1814.  the  whole  space  of  25  miles'  circum- 
ference presented  the  roost  gloomy  aspect  of  desolation.  "  A  few  shops  and  inns  had  been 
built,  and  looked  like  spots  in  the  wide  waste ;  but  to  repair  the  mansions  of  the  grandees 
wa&  too  gigantic  a  work  to  be  then  even  begun ;  and  they  stood  in  the  most  neglected  and 
forlorn  condition.  Street  after  street  appeared  in  utter  rum :  disjointed  columns,  mutilated 
porticoes,  broken  cupolas,  walls  of  rugged  stucco,  block,  diifcoloured  with  the  scorchings  o^ 
fire,  and  open  on  every  side  to  the  weather,  formed  a  hideous  contrast  with  the  glowing  pic 

tures  which  travellers  had  drawn  of 
™'  11  ■  n.  the  grand  and  sumptuous  palaces  of 

Moscow."  C%.  463.)  In  1823,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Lyall  and  Captain  Cochrane 
found  the  work  of  reparation  far  ad- 
vanced ;  and  the  new  streets  and  edi< 
fices  wee  constructed  in  a  more  regu- 
lar style,  though  Moscow  appeared 
still  to  Captain  Cochrane,  as  in  Clarke's 
time,  "beautif.l  and  rich,  magnificent 
and  mean."  According  to  a  work  pui>- 
lished  in  18 .4.  at  Moscow,  by  M  Le- 
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[f  completed,  will  be  the  most  gigantic  structure  in  the  universe.    It  is  to  be  770  feet  high 
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(the  Great  Prnmid  ia  only  680),  having  three  miccHHive  churches  rising  aoove  «aeh  uther, 
the  loweHt  of  which  was  to  be  iVonted  by  a  colonnade  21(X)  feet  long.  Twenty-foiir  thoumnd 
peasants  were  provided,  of  whom  6000  were  to  work  at  the  building,  and  the  rest  to  till  tlio 
ground  for  their  support  The  work,  however,  had  not  been  seriously  begim  till  1^24. 
According  to  Lecointe,  Moscow  contains  14,724  nobles,  8101  crown  servants,  4383  ecclesi- 
astics, 12,104  merchants,  26,029  citizens,  10,884  artisans,  22,104  military,  1854  manure- 
turers,  1662  coachmen,  53,541  domestic  servants,  72,756  peasants,  19^204  persons  of  varioos 
denominations,  2385  foreigners :  in  all,  240,000. 

Among  the  other  cities,  the  first  place,  on  account  of  its  mighty  name,  must  be  given  to 
the  Great  Novogorod  (Jig.  464.)    Few  objects  convey  more  melancholv  impressions  of  fitlien 

grandeur  than  the  view  r'"  this  once 
proud  capital  of  tlie  North.  First  the 
metropolis  of  Rurick,  it  became  after- 
wards an  independent  republic,  which, 
repelling  Tartar  invasion,  held  wide 
sway  over  the  regions  round  the  Baltic, 
and,  uniting  itself  to  the  great  Hnnse 
confederacy,  giive  rise  to  the  northern 
proverb, "  Who  can  resist  God  and  the 
great  Novogorod  1"  Even  afler  Ivan 
had  subdued  it,  carried  off  its  great 
bell,  and  established  his  cribunul  of 
blood,  it  was  still  the  greatest  town, 
though  not  the  capital,  of  all  Russia. 
The  foundation  of  Petersburg  gave  it 
a  more  deadly  blow  than  all  its  former 
calamities ;  and  it  is  reduced  toe  third- 
rate  place  of  6000  or  10,000  people. 
Yet  the  crowd  of  domes  and  spires 
rising  from  its  numerous  churches  and 
convents  give  it  still  a  very  magnifi- 
cent appearance  in  the  approach ;  but 
these,  on  arrival,  ore  found  standing 
solitary  on  a  vast  plain,  while  the  inhabited  circuit  is  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  a  groat 
part  of  which  is  unoccupied.  It  is  now  much  surpassed  by  Nizni  (or  Little)  IVovogorod, 
whose  fair,  already  mentioned,  makes  it  the  commercial  link  between  Europr.  jia.    It^ 

population  varies,  according  to  the  season,  from  15,000  to  JiiO.OOO.  The  sit  '  .  i.  at  the 
junction  of  the  Oka  and  the  Volga  (the  latter  here  navigal)le  for  vessels  of  lOOl)  tons),  is 
most  happy  for  trade,  but  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  Vladimir,  once  the  capital 
of  Vladimir  the  Great,  is  still  a  handsome  little  city,  finely  situated,  and  with  the  remains 
of  a  very  magnificent  cathedral.  Murom,  in  its  vicinity,  is  now  a  larger  town;  and  in  the 
forest  which  surrounds  it  are  the  extensive  ironworks  of  Vixa.  Tver  is  a  well  built, 
industrious  city,  grandly  situated  on  the  lofly  banks  of  the  Volga.  In  its  district  is  Vichn>^y 
Voloshok,  near  which  is  the  remarkable  canal  connecting  that  river  with  the  Baltic.  In  the 
south  is  Tula,  already  mentioned  as  the  main  seat  of  the  iron  manu&cture,  which  has  raised 
it  rapidly  to  be  a  large,  thriving,  and  busy  place.  Kaluga  is  also  important,  from  its  manu- 
facture of  canvas  and  coarse  woollens,  and  from  the  fertility  of  the  district  Orel  is  the 
capital  of  a  very  productive  government,  and  sends  great  quantities  of  corn  and  other  neces- 
saries by  the  Oka  to  Petersburg.  Voronetz  or  Voroneje,  almost  fbundpf'  h"  P'>ter  the  Great, 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  in  the  empire.  i  1  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  of  its  name  with  the  Don,  under  the  mild  influence  of  .*  boutiiem  climate, 
and  in  a  plain  very  fertile  in  com,  it  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  the  Black  Sea. 
It  borders  immediately  on  the  vast  southern  steppes.  Smolensko,  on  the  western  border  of 
the  empire,  and  which  gained  such  a  fetal  celebrity  in  the  late  war,  suffered  almost  as  much 
as  Moscow.  Its  venerable  cathedral,  however,  presenting  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Russian  ecclesiastical  architecture,  stands  on  a  height  uninjured,  though  amid  heaps  of  ruin. 
The  arctic  provinces  of  Great  Russia, — ^Vologdii,  OlonetTi,  and  Archangel, — are  in  the 
same  latitude  with  Scandinavia,  to  which  they  present  almost  an  exact  parallel.  T\\e\  are 
ovr  r«r  >ad  with  vast  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  which,  in  tpproaching  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
become  stunted  and  disappear.  The  southern  tracts  produce  consi  lerable  crops  of 
ofc  ,  which  are  sent  down  the  Dwina  to  Archangel,  in  large  covered  bxits  that  nevei 
return,  but  are  broken  up  for  firewood.  Archangel,  the  only  Russian  port  before  the  acqui- 
sition of  Petersburg  and  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  was  then  a  flourishing  emporium,  with 
30,000  inlittbitaiits.  lis  merchants  still  provision  the  whole  coast  of  the  Northern  Ocean, 
and  carry  on  the  fishery  with  considerable  activity:  about  one  hundred  vessels,  from  Eng- 
'  ;'d,  Holland,  and  Germany,  enter  the  port  There  are  several  churches  and  public  build 
te\x^,  on  a  scale  rather  suited  to  its  former  g-i  ^atness  than  to  its  present  decline.  Vologda,  near 
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the  head  of  the  Dwina,  ia  an  induatrioua  manufacturing  place,  and  maintain!  a  Cunaidorablc 
intffircouno  between  Petoraburg  and  Archangel, 

White  or  Malo-Russia,  called  alao  the  Ukraine,  haa  undewMie  various  revolutions.  It 
waM  the  centre  of  Russia  aa  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  when  Kiev,  its  capital,  was  boasted 
us  a  rival  to  Constantinople,  it  passed  then  through  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  and  the  I'ules, 
i.ill  the  coT«iuering  arms  of  Russia  again  reunited  it,  but  as  an  appendant  province.  The 
Malo-Ruat«idJiR  are  a  distinct  race,  decidedly  superior  to  the  Red  Russians,  'i'hey  excel 
them,  accorditi  >    r'arkc,  in  every  thing  that  can  exult  one  class  of  men  above  another; 

industry,  !..■ .  ,'  c  S  .■,  cleanliness,  neatnenH.  Their  houses  are  coriifully  whitewashed, 
♦he  int»-ri  ir  wc'l  i<  n  led,  and  nicely  clean.  Malo-Russia  is  one  txtonHivo  and  fertile  plain, 
not  t><i  u  ciil'i  .t_u  uo  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  therefore  moro  populous.  The  nnoimt  and 
venerabi')  city  of  Kiev  is  majestically  situated  on  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  overlooking  the 
brouil  xpanse  of  the  Dnieper.  In  this  situation,  the  numerous  churches  and  convents  of 
the  sacred  cit^,  with  their  gilded  domes,  make  even  more  than  the  usually  splendid  appear- 
ance of  Russian  cities ;  but  when  the  traveller  haa  toiled  up  the  steep  wooden  paved  road 
which  leads  to  it,  he  meets  with  the  same  disappointment  Old  Kiev  is  in  a  groat  measure 
deserted;  though  still  interestinn  'iauarv,  as  it  contains  the  church  of  St  iSophia, 

the  oldest  in  Russia;  aiid,  it  ..„.  tui  exact  ruodel  u.  the  church  of  the  same  name  at  Constnn- 
tbople,  at  least  of  Byzantine  dosign.  The  new  town  is  carefully  fortified,  though  only  with 
earth :  but  its  walls  and  its  spaciot's  arsenal  are  both  kept  in  good  repair.  The  papulation 
is  usually  said  to  be  40,()00;  but  neither  Mr.  James  nor  Dr.  Lyall  allow  more  than  x:0,000. 
Tcliernigof  and  Charcof  are  considerable  and  well-built  towns ;  the  latter  has  an  university. 
Pultowa  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  productive  parts  of  the  Ukraine,  and  carries  on  a 
pretty  good  trade ;  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  in  which  all  tlic  brilliant 
tbrtunes  of  Charles  XII.  were  wrecked,  and  the  star  of  Russia  became  finally  ascendant  in 
the  north. 

Southern  Russia  consists  of  a  vast  expanse  of  level  plains  or  steppes,  extending  to  the 
■outh  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  watered  by  the  great  and  broad  rivers  of  the  Dnieper,  the 
Dniester,  and  the  Don.  These  plains  are  chiefly  covered  with  luxuriant  postures,  and  have 
only  recently  and  partially  felt  the  plough ;  which,  however,  has  produced  immense  crops 
of  <he  finest  wheat,  capable  of  rendering  this  region  the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean. 
"  Savage  firam  remotest  time,"  it  was  the  Scy thia  of  Darius ;  and  all  its  habits  anH  popula- 
tio)i  continued  to  be  Scythian,  till  Peter  and  Catherine  infused  ir'"  it  the  principle;-  »"  -"il- 
ization,  which  are  now  making  rapid  orogress.  It  is  even  appr^^^endod  by  sciiie  that  lia 
region  is  advancing  towards  a  period  whefl  it  will  shake  off  the  Russian  yoke,  and  i 
itself  into  a  separate  kingdom.  Catherinoslav,  in  the  interior,  is  the  nominal  capital,  bu. 
only  a  large  country  town.    Odessa  (Jig.  465.),  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  tlio  real  capital  and 
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centre  of  commerce  for  all  souther' 
Russia.  This  city,  which  has  sprung 
up  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  midst  of  a  de« 
sort  was  founded  by  Catherine,  in  1796, 
on  the  site  of  a  Tartar  village  of  a  few 
huts.  Notwithstanding  the  eflbrts  of 
Catherine  and  of  Paul,  it  did  not  attain 
any  great  importance  till  the  Turks 
were  obliged  to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  Alexander  placed  it 
under  the  able  administration  of  the 
From  that  time  it  rose  rapidly,  till  it  has  become  the  second  commer* 
It  was  once  s'oposed  to  cont  m  about  '^0,000  inhabitants,  but  of  lato  it 
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and  Dr.  Lyall  bolieves  that  it  does  not  now  contain  n>ore  than  30,000. 
It  is  a  sort  of  southern  Petersburg,  regularly  built,  with  i.andsome  edifices,  though  on  a 
smaller  scaic.  It  labours  under  the  'I'-udvantiige  of  a  want  of  /.atcr.  In  1827,  the  value 
of  the  imports  jnto  Odessa  wr '  estii      od  at  I2,r)00,000  rubles,  and  that  of  the  exports  at 

•at  artn'le  of  export;  and  Odessa  is  as  famous  in  southern 
lis  iiin  as  Dantzic  is  in  the  north.  During  tlie  war  with 
t  i  confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits;  but  it 
Ijortani  than  ever.  Cherson  was  built  in  1778,  as  the  des- 
tined port  of  the  Black  Sea;  hut  its  unuealthy  situation,  and  the  obstructed  navigation  of  the 
Dnieper,  have  enabled  Odessa  to  supplant  it  It  is  distinguished  by  the  death  of  Howard 
the  philanthropist  and  a  simple  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  Nicolaief  is  a  neat  plea- 
sant  town,  and  bas  become  a  considerable  naval  arsenal.  The  commerce  of  the  Don  and  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Black  Sea  is  carried  on  by  Taganrog,  boldly  situated  on  a  promontory 
overlooking  the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  water  so  shallow  that  ships  cannot 
approach  nearer  thaii  ten  miles ;  while  the  sea  is  frozen  for  nine  nionUm  in  the  year.  Here 
.he  £mperor  Alexander  died  suddenly,  in  1825.  During  the  short  season  of  commerce,  the 
thnmg  at  Taganrog  is  immense ;  and  6000  wagons  may  sometimes  be  seen  assembled  in 
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the  plaina  behind.  Azof,  notw  >!itanding  ito  importancfl  durin|f  the  wan  of  the  Crimea,  w 
onty  a  poor  v'llage,  with  a  atnall  ^farriaon. 

The  country  o.''  the  Don  CoMacka  ia  the  chief  aettlement  of  that  remarkable  people,  who 
■ecm  to  have  nothui^  Russian  in  their  oriKin  and  nature,  but  to  be  a  mixed  Caucaitian  and 
Tartar  race.  They  are  ."ell  known  in  Europe  aa  the  moat  haraaaing  light  troo|)fl  that  ever 
exercised  a  predatory  wari'art.  in  the  train  of  any  army.  At  home,  they  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  travellers  by  the  arts  and  virtues  of  peace.  They  are  handsomer  and  taller 
tiiaii  the  Russians,  whom  they  surpass  also  in  honesty  and  dignity.  "  Polishe*!  in  thoir  man- 
nerH,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  instructed  in  their  minds,  hospitable,  generous,  disinterested,  hu- 
m:uie,  and  tender  to  the  poor ;  such  are  the  natives  of  Tchcrkaskoy.  They  form  a  sort  of 
uulu|)endent  republic,  paying  no  taxes  to  Russia,  but  cheerfully  bringing  ibrward  tlieir  nume- 
rous and  valuable  contingent  of  troopa.  They  drive  a  pretty  brisk  trade,  and  many  of  them 
*    ^-.  acouire  considerable  wealth.     A  matron 

.  I   ( ;>   : .  :<i»i*.;  •"  vi?        .hi  of  Tcherkask,  who  walks  barefooted,  will, 

perhaps,  have  a  casket  of  pearls  worth 
some  thousand  rubles."  The  original 
Tcherkask  (Jiff.  466.)  liea  on  the  Don, 
and  is  a  sort  of  city  floatiiuf  on  the  water; 
but  the  unhealthiness  and  frequent  inun* 
dation  hence  arising  has  caused  the  erec> 
tion  of  New  Tcherkask,  in  a  high  situa- 
tion on  tlie  Alsai,  a  tributary  of  the  Don ;  which,  though  less  favourable  for  trade,  has  drained 
the  old  city  of  the  bulk  n*"  its  inhabitants. 

The  Crimea,  the  mosi  uthem  peninsular  portion  of  the  empire,  was  long  celebrated  as 
the  solitary  link  which  connected  the  civilized  world  with  the  boundless  domt^in  of  Scytliian 
oarbarism.  Even  prior  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  Milesians  had  formed  trading  settle- 
ments in  this  quarter.  Under  the  name  of  the  Cimmerian  Ikwphorus,  it  became  attnnhed, 
in  a  somewhat  precarious  manner,  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  which  built  there  the  ini|iurtiiTit 
city  of  Theodosia.  During  the  middle  ages,  the  Genoese  formed  the  flourishing  settjemcnt 
of  Caffa,  through  which  they  obtained  even  the  commodities  of  India,  which  were  forced, 
by  the  disturbed  state  of  Western  Asia,  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
Caspian.  More  recently,  under  the  Crim  Tartars,  it  became  the  seat  of  a  monarchy  of 
b<  le  power,  ruled  by  t,  khan,  though  with  a  certain  dependence  upon  the  Porte.  The  over- 
v\  oeliaing  power  of  Russia,  after  a  most  desolating  and  destructive  war,  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  Qrimea.  The  government  has  since  made  considerable  efforts  to  repair  the 
ravages  committed  by  its  armies ;  but  it  has  yet  been  unable  to  restore  this  flne  country  to 
its  former  prosperity.  The  Crimea  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains,  not  very  lofty,  but 
bold  and  picturesque,  and  which  shelter  most  beautiful  valleys,  enjoying  a  mild  and  luxuriant 
climate  (Jig.  467.).  It  was  until  a  recent  period  rich  in  monuments  and  antiquities  belong- 
ing to  the  different  nations  by 
whom  it  has  been  occupied  ;  but 
of  these  it  is  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure rifled.  Sympheropol,  which 
the  Russians  have  made  the  ca- 
pital, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
western  coast;  and,  though  not 
well  built,  has  a  very  handsome 
c».t(jedr;,l.  In  the  interior  from 
this  place  is  the  Tartar  capital 
of  liiikitijhiserai,  finely  situated 
iimcnn;  romantic  hills,  on  the  ter- 

,     ,    ,    „   L  .    ..  « ,  races  of  which  the  houses  are 

Mounuiln  of  Aden  D„h.  In  U..  Crim«i.  ^^jj^ .  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  jj,^  ^^^^^^ 

(Jig.  468),  even  in  ruin,  makes  a  magnificent  object.  At  the  opposite  extremity,  Cafft,, 
once  called  the  Crimean  Constantinople,  has  been  reduced  by  the  Ruasians  almost  to  a  heap 
of  ruins ;  but  it  is  Luginning  to  revive.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  that  of  the 

excavated  rocks  in  the  valley  of  Inker- 
man  ;  where  they  appear  hewn  into  cha- 
pels, cells,  and  other  apartments,  which 
astonish  by  their  variety  and  intricacy. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  tiie 
work  of  fugitive  Christians  during  the 
ages  of  persecution.  The  strong  fortress 
Oi  Perekof,  conruittiiding  the  narrow 
mouth  of  the  peninsula,  has  lost  its  im- 
portance since  the  Crimea  became  Rus- 
sian. 
?aiaoe  of  the  Khoni  of  the  Crimea.  The  kingdom  of  Kosan  forms  a  Beiai- 
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Aai*tio  iB'tmbor  of  th«  mnpire.  Down  to  Uio  lixtMirth  w.u  ■.  y  it  wu  t  Tutar  kingdom, 
held  by  a  branch  of  the  poatnrity  of  Zinffia ;  but  in  lOfiO  it  yielded  to  the  hrma  of  Ivnn. 
The  people  are  atill  chiefly  Tartiura,*  aniTmore  civilized  than  the  bulk  of  that  race ;  culti- 
vating toe  ground  with  diligence,  exporting  com,  and  beatowing  atill  (greater  attention  on 
their  flooka  and  herda  Thoy  alao  tan,  ana  even  embroider  leather,  and  make  much  imnp. 
There  are  extenaive  tbreata  of  flne  oak,  and  other  trees  of  a  luperior  deacription  to  tlioM 
iinind  in  the  north  antl  centre  of  KuHia.  The  eaatem  part  containa  great  quantitiea  of  iron, 
copper,  and  other  valuable  minerala  The  city  of  Kaaan  ia  reckoned  the  third  in  the  ctn- 
pire  having  40,000  inhabitanta,  of  whom  12,000,  and  the  moat  induitrioua,  are  TarUn.  Tlie 
city  being  built  and  ita  atreeta  paved  with  wood,  was  roducc^l  to  aahea,  in  1815,  by  a  grt>at 
conflagration,  which  'onaumed  the  cathedral  and  nalace,  leaving  only  the  handaomo  church 
of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  In  the  rebuilding  or  it,  thia  exoluaive  um  of  wood  haa  boon 
discouraged.  Viatka  ia  connected  with  northern  Ruwia,  and  sends  its  com  down  the  Dwina 
to  Archangel.  Perm  ia  a  rude  wooden  town  ;  but,  bordering  immediately  on  the  Urals  and 
on  Asia,  it  thrives  by  transmitting  westward  the  rich  mineral  produce  of  that  chain  of 
mountaina.  Simbirak,  and  Samara,  on  the  Volga,  and  Penza,  on  its  tributary  the  Sura,  are 
similar  wooden  towns ;  which  have  considerable  employment  in  the  fialieriea  of  that  river, 
and  in  conveying  by  it  to  the  capitals  the  plentiflil  produce  of  the  surrounding  countries. 


.,.  ?  CHAPTER  XVn. 

QSEECB. 

Qbibtib,  though  bearing  so  great  a  name,  and  occupying  so  high  a  place  in  our  recollec- 
tiona,  had  ceased,  until  of  late,  to  be  considered  as  havmg  any  actual  existence.    The  tor- 
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rent  of  Othmuui  conquest,  overwhelininjr  all  the  inetitutions  and  monuments  of  the  classic 
a^es,  seemed  to  have  obliterated  its  place  as  a  separate  state,  and  to  have  sunk  it  into  the 
subordinate  province  of  a  huge  barbarian  empire.  But  memorable  events  just  elapsed  have 
again  produced  the  Greeks  to  the  world,  wiUi  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  great  and  inde- 
pendent people.  Even  under  their  deep  humiliation,  materials  were  not  wanting,  out  of 
which  their  independence  might  be  re-established.  Amid  the  gloom  of  Turkish  domins/- 
tion,  the  Greeks  still  existed  as  a  people  every  way  separate ;  no^  indeed,  manifesting  their 
former  high  displays  of  genius  and  heroism,  yet  still  remaining  distinct  in  language,  man- 
ners, and  religion,  and  exhibiting  even  revived  symptoms  of  intellectual  and  general  ac- 
tivity. After  witnessing  the  glorious  though  chequered  efforts  made  by  the  nation  itself,  and 
though  with  various  success;  considering  tlie  part  now  publicly  taken  by  the  states  of 
Europe,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  to  sever  Greece  from  the  Turkish  empire,  and  give  to  it 
a  place  among  European  nations. 

What  is,  or  is  not,  Greece,  !*>  s.  question  of  no  little  difficulty.*  As  it  consisted,  even 
anciently,  not  of  any  single  state,  but  of  a  class  or  confederation  of  states,  the  name  was 
applied  always  under  various  gradations.  Peloponnesus,  now  the  Morea,  with  Attica,  Boeo- 
tia,  and  the  islands  of  the  i^ean,  might  be  regarded  as  the  central  and  integral  parts. 
Thessaly,  iEtolia,  and  Crete,  formed  a  sort  of  outer  and  ruder  Greece,  not  thoroughly  mcor- 
porated,  yet  still  not  belonging  to  the  domain  of  t'ae  barbarian.  Macedon  was  neld  as 
within  that  outer  domain,  tilC  becoming  mistress  of  tlie  whole  country,  it  was  at  length  re- 
ceived aa  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.  In  modern  times,  tho  name  of  Greece  has 
been  given  to  the  widest  of  these  ranges ;  and  as  the  chief  local  interest  of  its  scenes  con- 
sists in  the  comparison  of  what  they  were  with  what  they  now  arc,  we  shall,  with  a  view 
more  effectually  to  accomplish  that  object,  adhere  to  this  more  extended  view  of  the  subject 

Sect.  I — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Continental  Greece  consists  chiefly  of  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  peninsula,  lying  between 
the  Adriatic  and  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica.  It  shoots  out,  however,  beyond  this  pen- 
insular space,  as  far  as  the  great  range  of  the  Despoto  Dag,  the  ancient  Rhodope,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  Greece  thus  forms  a  space  of  nearly  400  miles  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  100  in  general  breadth.  The  area,  including  the  contiguous  group  of  the  Cy  eludes, 
has  been  calculated  at  58,750  square  miles,  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  England.  It  mcludes 
on  the  south  a  smaller  territory,  of  a  form  more  decidedly  peninsular,  the  Peloponxiesus,  now 
the  Morea,  connected  with  the  continent  only  by  tlie  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth.  In  this 
peninsula,  or  immediately  adjoining,  were  all  those  states  which  rose  anciently  to  the  great- 
est height  of  glory ;  and  within  it  too  those  recent  efibrts  have  principally  been  made  that 
have  ended  in  its  emancipation  from  Turkish  sway. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  are  both  lofty  and  very  extended.  On  the  north,  it  is  enclosed 
by  the  snowy  summits  of  Orbelus  and  Rhodope,  which  the  early  Greeks  considered  as  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth.  Their  height  is  great,  though  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  From  this 
central  nucleus  successive  chains  descend  southward  to  the  .^^gean,  bearing  the  celebrated 
and  classic  names  of  Pindus,  Oljrmpus,  Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Citheeron.  These  mountains 
are  lofty,  and  present  many  bold  features ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  nor  do 
any  of  their  peaks  appear  to  rise  higher  than  6000  or  8000  feet.  They  are  so  disposed  as 
to  (enclose  large  circular  basins,  wnich  slope  to  a  level  plain  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  So  com 
pletely  are  many  of  'Jiese  fertile  tracts  shut  in,  that  they  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  only  by  the  narrow  strait  through  which  the  waters  force  their  way.  They  thus 
suggest  the  idea  of  having  once  formed  mland  lakes,  whose  waters,  having  found  an  outlet, 
are  now  converted  into  rivers.  This  formation  singularly  fiivoured  that  original  division 
into  a  number  of  small  separate  states,  which  form^  so  long  the  principle  of  tiie  Greek 
political  system,  producing  such  varied  features  and  such  grand  effects  of  activity  and  rivalry 
Peloponnesus  consists  of  a  great  central  table-land,  the  ancient  Arcadia,  now  the  seat  of  the 
Mainoteii,  and  which  on  all  sides  slopes  down  to  a  plain  on  the  sea-coast.  The  Cyclades  are 
high  and  rocky.  Greece,  even  independently  of  its  classic  monuments,  displays  scenery  per 
hape  as  fine  as  that  of  any  other  country.  Though  it  wants  the  majestic  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  luxuriant  plains  and  brilliant  skies  of  Italy,  it  combines  sublimity  and 
beauty  in  a  happier  manner,  perhaps,  than  either.  As  an  additional  feature,  the  crowded 
Cyclades  diversify  its  seas,  combining  with  the  opposite  continent  to  form  every  variety  of 
apparent  lakes,  gulfs,  and  bays,  "nd  exhibiting  bold  and  striking  rock?  and  headlands.  All 
this  is  vastly  heiglitened  by  the  noble  monuments,  in  the  most  picturesque  rftate  of  ruin, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  region. 

The  rivers  of  Greece,  in  consequence  of  its  broken  end  insulated  aspect,  and  of  its  uni- 
versal proximity  to  the  sea,  seldom  reach  any  important  ^     "^itud".  The  Vardar,  the  ancient 

•  [The  bniindary  of  the  actual  kingdom  of  Grcccn,  na  H:  'd  "iS,  cor  inrc«  bt  the  nnrth-«ait  angle  of  Ihn 
Gulf  of  Aria,  and  naning  eaitwurd  to  the  fources  of  (he  3.w.  ,  foiicwn  tlis  lino  'if  Mt  Othryi  to  tbe  Gu.. 
of  7«itoui:,— Ah.  Ed.] 
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Axius,  descends  from  the  chain  of  Rhodope  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica;  and  the  Drino,  ih)m 
the  same  source,  flows  into  the  Adriatic ;  both  having  a  course  of  150  or  200  miles.  But  the 
streams  which  the  poets  have  immortalised,  the  Cephisus,  the  Ilissus,  and  the  Eurotas,  even 
the  Alpheus  and  the  Achelous,  are  little  more  than  brooks  almost  dry,  unless  when  swollen 
by  the  rains. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography.    .   „  ..    ,      i  •   . 
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Hairr  Beetles. 


SuBSEOT.  1. — Oeology.    '■'   '  '  ^ 

The  Geology  of  this  country  is  sunllar  t3  that  of  Hungary  >  ' 

SvBSBCT.  2. — Botany  i      .  '    < 

The  Botany  of  Greece  is  described  with  that  of  Turkey 

SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  Zoology  of  Greece  is  no  better  understood  than  that  of  the  tyrannic  nation 
under  which  it  so  long  groaned ;  nothing  satisfactory  can,  therefore,  be  stated  of  its  zoological 
features.  Some  cursory  notes  on  the  birds  common  to  Britain  and  Greece,  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
will  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 

The  entomology,  judging  from  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  must  be  highly  interesting,  as 
presenting  many  forms  more  strictly  belonging  to  Africa.    In  the  island  of  2ktnte,  and  on  the 
plains  of  Elis,  we  find,  in  the  spring,  no  less  than  three  species  of  beautiful  hairy  beetles, 
^lyQ  of  the  genus  Amphicona.  One  of  these  Qlg.  470. ),  from  its  general 

resemblance,  when  flying,  to  a  wasp,  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
hymenopterous  insect :  it  feeds  on  flowers,  and  at  that  time  was 
in  such  prodigious  numbers,  that  we  might  have  captured  hun> 
dreds,  nay,  thousands.  That  elegant  and  uncommon  insect,  the 
Panorpa  Coa  of  Linnteus,  at  the  same  season,  may  be  met  with 
in  plen^  on  all  the  open  plains,  together  with  several  species  of 
Myrmetion;  one  of  a  v«  ry  large  size,  and  not  hitherto  described. 
One  of  the  most  singular  domesticated  animals  is  the  Turkish 
pig,  more  common,  however,  in  Greece :  the  head  of  this  race  is 
short  and  narrow,  the  ears  erect  and  pointed,  ths  legs  and  body  very  short ;  the  hairs  are 
frizzled,  and  the  colour  is  usually  dark  gray.  The  island  of  Candia  is  remarkable  for  two 
peculiar  breeds  of  sheep. 

The  Cretan  sheep,  from  the  unusual  character  of  their  horns,  have  been,  by  some,  con- 
sidered a  distinct  species  from  the  domesticated  race.  Their  form  is  handsome ;  the  homfl 
are  long,  and  furnished  with  a  strong  frontal  ridge ;  those  of  the  ram  generally  form  a  com- 
plete circle  at  the  base,  and  then  turn  in  three  t^ditional  spiral  twists,  ascending  vertically ; 

the  tail  is  long,  and  the  whole  body  covered  v'th  coarso 
undulating  wool.  In  the  female  the  horns  r.:.- 1  crsrent, 
straight,  and  twisted  into  four  turns  on  fhciv  uwi  ixis. 
From  this  breed  has  descended  the  Wal;iehiftii. 

The  wild  Mtismon  sheep  {jig.  471.)  «;  a! ill  ■  <'  .  to 
be  found  in  Candia,  a  j  well  as  in  the  highest  m  :..  ^ins 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  Major  Smith  considers  liiat  this 
species  makes  die  nenrest  approach  to  the  various  do- 
mestic races  now  dispersed  over  Europe.  The  horns 
are  rathei'  bhort^  und  curved  backwards,  the  points 
being  turned  inwards ;  the  usual  colour  is  brownish  or 
liver-coloured  gray ;  the  throat  has  a  tufl  of  long  hair, 
and  the  back  and  flanks  are  marked  by  a  dark  streak; 
the  chaffron  is  much  arched.  These  animals  never  quit 
the  highest  ridges,  where  they  live  in  small  herds,  headed  by  an  old  male ;  but  occasionally 
unite  in  flocks  of  near  100.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  species  be  specifically  the  same  with 
the  wild  sheep,  formerly  abundant  in  Spain,  and  probably  in  all  the  high  primitive  mountains 
of  temperate  Europe. 

The  Albanian  dog  has  been  celebrated  from  remote  antiquity.  It  is  still  a  very  fine  and 
pure  breed,  as  big  as  a  mastiff,  with  very  long,  thick,  silky  fur,  generally  of  different  shades 
of  brown ;  the  tail  is  long  and  bushy ;  the  legs  seem  more  calculated  for  strength  than 
excessive  speed,  being  stouter  and  shorter  than  those  of  the  greyhound ;  the  head  and  jaws 
ore  lengthened,  and  the  nose  pointed.  We  suspect  that  the  famous  large  black  spaniels  of 
Mount  Etna  and  Calabria  must  have  originated  from  this  classic  race. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  historical  ages  of  Greece  include  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  nnnals  o! 
nipnkind.  and,  if  treated  in  any  detail,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Wo  can  but  rapiviJy 
indicate  tlie  leading  epochs.     Tlicse  are. — 


Wild  Miumon  Bheep. 
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The  early  or  heroic  ages,  when  the  diiTerent  valleya  of  Greece  were  ruled  by  petty  prin- 
ces, afterwards  called  tyrants.  To  this  age  belong  the  exploiu  or  Hercules,  Theseus,  und 
otlier  chiefs,  e:r,alted  into  demigods,  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  redressed  and  punishiki 
oppre^ioiis,  of  which  many  of  these  petty  chietlains  were  guilty.  The  Trtsjan  war  collect- 
ed tojrether  the  scattered  portions  of  the  Grecian  people,  made  them  known  to  eadi  other, 
and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  national  mind. 

Tiie  era  of  the  freedom  and  glory  of  Greece  began  when  the  different  little  states  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants,  as  they  now  called  them,  and  erected  themselves  into  inde- 
pendent republics.  The  enthusiasm  produced  by  thi*;  event  was  wonderfully  heightened 
when  all  the  armies  of  the  East,  united  under  the  st  iidard  of  the  Great  King,  vs-ere  van- 
•luished  in  a  series  of  battles  the  most  glorious  whic.i  history  has  ever  recorded.  Greece 
now  took  the  lead  among  all  the  nations  of  tlie  world ;  and  in  the  succeeding  period,  though 
her  strength  was  unfortunately  wasted  by  intestine  dissensions,  she  added  to  her  military 
glory  tliat  of  carrying  eloquence  and  the  arts  to  a  perfectiou  which  has  served  as  a  model  to 
all  succeeding  ages. 

The  conquest  of  Macedon  subverted  the  liberty  of  Athens  ajod  Sparta,  and  with  it  all  their 
greatness  and  glory.  Yet  Greece,  as  identified  with  Macedon,  saw  her  conqurats  carried  to 
the  most  distant  regions;  and  Greek  kingdoms,  Greek  laws,  and  the  Greek  language  pre- 
vailed from  Egypt  to  the  borders  of  India.  Even  Greece  itself,  especially  at  the  period  of 
the  Achiean  league,  threw  out  seme  brilliant  sparks  of  iier  ancient  flame ;  and  letters  and 
arts  continued  to  be  cultivated,  though  not  with  the  same  ardour. 

The  conquest  by  Rome  terminated  the  political  existence  of  Greece ;  yet  in  some  respects 
she  subdued  even  her  conquerors.  Her  fame  in  arts  and  eloquence  remained  undiminished ; 
and  the  greatest  of  the  Romans,  and  all  who  aspired  to  eminence  in  learning,  came  to  stu- 
dy in  her  schools.  Athens  continued  still  to  be  the  intellectual  capital  of  Greece,  and 
even  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  conquest  by  the  Ottomans  finally  extinguished  in  Greece  every  thing  that  remained 
of  her  ancient  greatness.  The  Greeks  were  made  "  the  slaves  of  slaves,"  and  even  their 
character  became  deeply  tinctured  with  the  degradation  which,  in  such  circumstances,  can 
scarcely  be  avoided.  The  mountains,  however,  still  aflbrded  shelter  to  numerous  band=,  who, 
under  brave  and  hardy  chiefs,  not  only  maintained  a  practical  independence,  but  carried 
devastation  into  the  neighbouring  plains. 

Attempts  at  emancipation  were  not  wanting,  even  in  the  periods  of  the  greatest  depres- 
sion of  Greece.  Supported  by  Venice,  the  Mainotes  rose,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  maintained  the  contesi  for  several  years.  Another  insurrectior  was  raised  in 
1770,  in  consequence  of  the  landir.g  of  2000  Russians ;  but  this  was  soon  suppressed.  In 
1790,  the  Suliotes,  roused  by  the  same  instigation,  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  but  being 
encountered  by  the  energies  of  Ali  Pacha,  they  were  nearly  exterminated.  Lastly,  in  1820 
came  the  grand  insurrection,  witn  its  strange  vicissitudes,  which  must  be  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  reader.  Internal  dissension,  worse  than  the  foreign  sword,  has  repeatedly 
brought  the  cause  to  the  brmk  of  destruction ;  but  the  treaty  concluded  at  Ijondon  between 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia ;  with  its  consequences,  the  battle  of  Navarin,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  have  obliged  the  Porte  to  consent  to  the  independence  of  at  least  those 
portions  of  Greece  which  were  most  decidedly  Grecian.  The  nomination  of  Otho  of  Bavaria 
to  the  throne,  supported  by  the  great  powers  with  money  and  troops,  aifords  the  hope  that 
the  new  state  has  now  permanently  obtained  a  tranquil  and  settled  condition. 

Sbct.  IV. — Political  Geography. 

Constitutional  monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  destined  for  Greece  by  the  preat  pow- 
ers, and  in  which  she  appears  to  have  acquiesced ;  and  a  monarch,  after  many  difficulties, 
has  at  lengtli  been  chosen.  The  political  elements  are  by  no  means  duly  organised.  The 
two  parties  are  that  of  the  people,  composed  generally  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and 
naving  at  its  head  the  commercial  state  of  Hydra;  and  that  of  the  capitani,  or  chieflains, 
who,  m  the  interior  of  the  country,  have  established  a  species  of  feudal  military  sway. 

Greece,  considered  as  a  free  state,  has  been  contracted  in  extent,  in  consequence  of  the 
reverses  sustained  by  the  national  arms,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  European  powers ; 
and  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  Greece. 
Bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  Zeitoun,  the  present 
kingdom  of  Greece  does  not  comprise  the  extensive  and  populous  territories  of  Thessaly, 
Macedonia,  and  Albania.  [But  the  island  of  Euboea;  the  Northern  Sporades  (Skiathos 
Scopclos,  Chelidromia,  and  Skyros) ;  the  Cyclades ;  and  the  island '  in  the  Gulfs  of  ^gina  and 
Nauplia,  oelong  to  the  Grecian  state,  which  has  an  area  of  about  21,000  square  miles. 

The  general  divisions  of  the  kingdom  are  the  four  provinces  of  Western  Kellas,  Eastern 
Hellas,  the  Morea,  and  the  Isles,  which  are  subdivided  into  ten  nomoi,  and  these  into  epar- 
chies.   The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  population  according  to  the  most  probable 
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Arsnlin  ami  Corinth,  including  Hydra,  Spetzia,  and  Pnroi Napnl'- 

Arhnia  nnil  Elis i Patrai. 

Mosxi'iiia ,> Arcaciia  or  Kypariiaa. 

Arradin Tripolizza. 

I.Hi'nnia . .  ■ • Mistra  or  Sparta. 

Acarnnriia  and  iEtolia Vrachori. 

Liicris  and  Fhncia , Salona  or  Amphina. 

Attica  and  DcBotia,  with  Egina Athchi. 

Eiiha-n  (Negropont),  with  Northern  Sporades Chalcit. 

Cyctades  (Byra,  Tinoa,  Aniilioi,  Mieonos,  Zea,  Thermia,  Serpho,  Biphanto,  Kimoii, 

Parol,  Antiparos,  Milo,  Santorin,  Anaphi,  Amorgos,  Naxos) Byra.  Ak.  Ed.] 

Hydra,  a  little  rock,  never  heard  of  during  the  ancient  neatness  of  Greene,  has  raised 
it'^elf,  by  its  commerce,  and  the  boldness  and  courage  of  its  mariners,  to  be  the  life  of  the 
Grecian  confederacy.  Even  in  1765,  Chandler  found  the  Hydriotes  in  possession  of  120 
vessels,  having  compounded  with  the  grand  signior  for  two  purses  yearly  as  haratsh,  oi  trib- 
ute, and  being  allowed  the  rar^  and  valued  privilege  of  using  k-lls  in  theii-  churches. 
"  They  soon,"  says  h^,  "  discovered  their  native  rock,  wiiich  they  beheld,  though  bare,  and 
producing  nothing,  with  the  same  partiality  of  affection  as  if  it  were  adorned  with  the 
golden  fnixta,  and  perfumed  with  the  aromatic  gales  of  Sc:o ;  pointing  it  out,  and  expatiating 
on  the  liberty  they  possessed  there."  The  naval  exploits  of  the  Hydriotes  have  been  the 
chief  bulwark  and  glory  of  Greece,  in  its  daring  contest  with  the  Ottoman  power.  The 
government  b  chieily  conducted  by  several  families;  the  Conduriotti,  Miaulis,  and  Tonibage, 
who  have  amassed  great  wealth  bj  commerce,  They  have  always  supported  an  united 
govemmrnt,  and  ';he  authority  of  the  general  congress,  against  the  lawless  sway  of  the 
capitani ;  but,  being  destitute  of  '.and  forces,  they  have  but  small  means  of  compelling  the 
rest  to  accede  to  their  views. 

The  capitani  hold  nearly  all  the  mountainous  tracts  and  upper  valleys  of  Greece.  Aided 
by  their  fastnesses,  they  either  maintained  an  original  independence,  or  attained  a  new  one 
on  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  power.  Many  of  them  were  at  first  shepherds,  whence  they 
rose  to  be  robbers,  and  at  last  to  be  chiefs,  somewhat  similar  to  'he  heads  of  the  Highland 
clans.  Their  adhe.'ents  are  not  held,  however,  by  the  same  deep  hereditaiy  attachment, 
but  chiefly  by  hopes  of  pay ;  and  when  these  din:inish,  they  readily  enlist  into  a  more  profit- 
able service.  Colonel  Stanhope  has  given  Stonaro  as  a  specimen  of  a  cap'tano.  He  held 
Eway  over  120  villages,  each  containing  about  seventy  families.  He  hiraseli'  owned  in  the 
mountains  7000  or  8000  head  of  cattle,  and  his  family  nearly  500,000.  These  were  let  out 
to  herdsmen,  who  paid  for  each  a  "certain  amount  in  butter,  cheese,  and  wool.  In  the  plain, 
the  cultivators,  who  are  tolerably  industrious,  pay  their  rent  in  three  parts;  one  to  the 
capitano,  one  to  the  Turks,  and  one  to  the  maintenance  of  the  troops.  Stonaro  can  com- 
mand 400  regular  fighting  men ;  and,  when  he  summonj  all  his  peasants,  can  proAure  about 
3000.  These  chiefs  have  usually  a  fastness  in  the  most  inaccospible  part  of  the  mountains, 
to  which  they  can  retreat,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity;  such  as  the  cave  in  Mount  Par- 
nassus, where  Odysseus  kept  his  family  and  treasure,  and  held  at  defiance  both  the  Turks 
and  the  hostile  party  among  the  Gcpjks. 

The  military  force  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  bands  of  these  capitani,  called  and  held 
tojrnther  through  personal  influence.  They  are  altogether  of  the  description  of  light  troops, 
and  form  excellent  mountain  varriors.  They  make  light  desultory  attacks ;  they  entrench 
themselves  in  the  passes  and  on  the  mountain  tops  behind  stone  walls,  through  which  they 
make  loopholes,  and  fire  with  great  dexterity ;  but  they  studiously  avoid  either  a  pitched 
Imttlo,  or  the  storming  of  a  fortified  pobt.  All  the  Greeks,  according  to  Mr.  Humphreys, 
love  to  get  as  much,  and  to  fight  as  little,  as  p<j!i3ible.  They  can  bear,  however,  astonishing 
hardships  and  privations;  and  all  this  did  very  well,  while  they  had  only  the  tumultuary 
assault  of  the  Turks  to  contend  against;  but  when  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  brought  against 
them  troops  trained  somewhat  according  to  the  European  model,  thny  uroved  unequal  to  the 
contest,  and  might  probably  have  fallen,  1-ad  it  not  been  "or  foreign  interference.  The 
attempts  to  raise  a  regular  force,  to  which  t!  v  have  been  stimulated  by  their  European 
friends,  have  failed,  partly  through  want  of  means  and  management,  and  partly  from  the 
dislain  which  tlie  free  soldiers  who  fought  under  the  capitani  eatertained  for  the  mechanical 
tictics  to  which  their  leaders  proposed  to  subject  them.  The  Morea,  it  is  said,  can  muster 
15,000  fighting  men ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  6000  can  be  assembled  in  one  army. 
The  Greeks  of  the  country  without  the  Morea  are  reckoned  braver,  particularly  those  of 
tiie  mountains  of  Olymnns.  who  could  collect  12,000  men,  if  they  had  the  means  of  equip- 
ment. 

The  iiaw  of  Greece  has  attained  the  highest  glory ;  yet  it  is  of  very  snuU  force  and 
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equipment  She  has  not  a  vessel  which  can  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  fhgate ;  and  her  little 
armed  brigs  do  not  exceed  80  tons ;  some  have  even  rated  diem  at  40.  Their  bold  and 
skilful  manoeuvres  have,  in  Count  Pecchio's  apprehension,  rather  frightened  than  beaten  the 
enemy,  and  have  at  no  period  made  them  masters  of  the  sea.    They  never  were  able  to 

Erevent  the  Turks  fi-om  disembarking  troops  at  any  point,  nor  have  they  formed  a  regular 
lockade  of  any  sea-ports  in  their  possession. 
The  other  parts  of  administration  do  not  as  yet  exist  in  any  organised  state.    There  are 
scarcely  any  revenues  except  those  arbitrarily  levied  by  the  capitani;  and  with  respect  to 
tlie  English  loans,  neither  principal  nor  interest  has  ^t  been  paid.    Justice,  in  any  regular 
form,  there  is  said  to  be  none,  though  a  tolerable  police  is  maintained  by  the  chiefs. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Industiy,  in  Greece,  b  only  in  a  very  secondary  state,  yet  its  products  are  not  inconsiderable. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  rude  implements  and  bad  cattle,  and  only  in  some  quarters 
is  irrigation  practised  with  diligence ;  yet  so  genial  are  the  climate  and  soil,  that  the  har- 
vests are  generally  more  plentiful  than  in  England.  Wheat,  barley,  and  maize  are  chieily 
cultivated,  and  3f  each  there  is  some  surplus  for  exportation.  Cotton,  for  which  the  demand 
is  now  80  extensive,  is  raised  to  a  very  great  extent,  especially  in  the  plains  of  Macedonia, 
and  forms  the  chief  basis  of  its  export  trade.  Th?  olive  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Attica, 
retains  its  ancient  celebrity;  "nor  has  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its 
exquisite  flavour."  That  species  of  grape  called  the  Corinthian,  which  produces  the  finest 
currants,  is  peculiar  to  the  Morea  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  especially  Zante,  from  which  it  is 
largely  exported.  Greece,  however,  is  altogether  a  pastoraf  country ;  the  people  are  skilled 
in  the  management  of  cattle,  bat  much  more  in  that  of  sheep  and  goats,  which  are  ffed  in 
vast  numbers  on  the  sides  of  the  hiUs,  and  on  the  high  plains  of  the  interior.  Of  these 
animals,  however,  the  breed  is  not  of  any  eminence,  and  has  even  degenerated. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  still  ruder  state  than  agriculture ;  and  the  country  is  indebted  to 
foreigners  for  every  thing,  except  a  few  coarse  and  common  fabrics.  There  are,  however, 
some  respectable  manufactures  of  carpets,  silk,  network,  and  Turkey  leather  at  Salonica ; 
of  the  last  article,  with  fine  pottery,  at  Larissa ;  and  with  embroidery  at  Joannina.  The 
spinning  and  dyeing  of  cotton  yarn  is  carried  on  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  to  a  consider- 
able exten'!. 

Commerce  is  carried  on  with  much  greater  activity  than  any  of  the  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry, and  has  been  one  of  the  main  instruments  in  raising  this  renowned  country  from  its 
extreme  depression.  The  great  circuit  of  its  coasts,  its  numerous  bays,  and  its  position  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  world,  clearly  des- 
tined Greece  to  be  a  maritime  and  commercial  region.  The  proud  ignorance  of  the  Turks, 
leading  them  to  despise  trade,  left  this  career  open  to  the  vassal  people.  A  prodigious  im- 
pulse was  given  by  the  general  war  consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  which  left  the 
Greek  for  a  long  time  the  only  neutral  flag  in  Europe.  The  islands,  and  particularly  the 
little  harbours  of  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spezzia,  not  only  exported  the  produce  of  Greece  itself, 
but  maintained  the  carrying  trade  from  port  to  port  all  around  the  Mediterranean,  There 
wa,9  even  an  extensivij  transmission  of  articles  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica,  ond 
thence  by  land  into  the  heart  of  Austria,  A  Greek  mercantile  and  shipping  interest  of 
great  wealth  and  importance  was  thus  created.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  1809,  eetimated  the  num- 
ber of  her  mariners  at  .50,000,  Mr.  Maclaren,  m  his  elaborate  and  interesting  view  of 
Greek  industry,  thus  reckons  the  exports : — Cotton,  1,200,000^ ;  tobacco,  56,000/. ;  corn, 
809,700^, ;  wool,  67,000/. ;  olive  oil,  100,000/. ;  currants,  40,000/. ;  silk,  cheese,  cattle,  dye- 
stuffs,  honey,  fruits,  377,000/. :  in  all,  2,649,700/.  In  speakmg  of  the  commerce  of  Greece, 
we  would  be  understood  to  speak  of  what  has  been,  and  of  what  may  be,  but  scarcely  at  all 
of  whpt  is.  During  the  late  dreadfiil  contest  it  was  trodden  under  foot;  and  the  Hydriots, 
in  whom  it  centred,  had  all  their  resources  occupied  by  war :  nor  h:iS  it  probably  revived  at 
all  to  its  ancient  extent 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  'Social  State. 

The  population  of  Greece,  an  interesting  question,  has  been  calculated  as  yet  only  by  m« 
rudest  estimates.  The  most  generally  followed  has  been  that  of  Beaujour,  who  as.signed  to 
Macedonia,  700,000;  Epirus,  400,000;  Thessaly,  300,000;  JEIoVul,  Phocis,  and  BcBotia, 
200,000;  the  Morea,  .S00,000;  Attica,  20,000 :  making  in  all,  1,920,000.  PouqupvjUo,  upon 
careful  enquiry,  stated  the  Morea  at  420,()00 :  Mr.  Waddingion,  more  recently,  at  50(),0(K) ; 
and  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  hod  official  means  of  information,  and  does  not  show  any  great  dis- 
position to  over-rate  Greeco,  at  about  600,000.  Pouqueville  makjs  the  domiiiions  of  the 
late  All  Pacha,  including  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  part  of  Macedonia,  to  contain  1,500,000 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  every  part  of  Beaiijour's  estimiite  is  under-rated.  Mr.  Macla- 
ren, ill  the  Encyclnptcilia  BritannicM,  nesumon  2,400,(KX).     We  should  rather  be  inclined  U. 

*j  nnr\ /inn  *•„..  .;« —  ♦„!  n«.^«««    i  ).,  K.nn  t\nji  ^,.-  *i,^  i-i ;,,i 1-    1..  .:.       -r 

•j,%/vn.»,iAr^r  lui    ',i»in,iii..-iii€i,i  v.it:t:v-'^,  iiini  ut.'.M  /  j'   .Mnr,vnn/  lui    tm:  i:jiiiu['CUJl    j.':)iaiiUB,  t;AUiUai>.'  Ul 

i'lMse  bflongi.ig  to  Asia.  Mr  Humphreys  reckons  Hydra,  Ipsarn,  and  Spezzia  at  60,000 
It  IB  an  interesting  question,  what  part  of  this  population  is  Greek '    Colonel  Leake  con- 
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ceives  that,  in  continental  Greece,  this  part  does  not  exceed  1,000,000;  but  we  should  nther 
adopt  Mr.  Maclaren's  idea,  that  it  averages  one-hdf  of  the  whole  population.  The  number, 
however,  which  has  ever  been  actually  organised  or  arrayed  against  the  Turkish  power  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  1,000,000. 

The  character  of  the  modem  Greeks,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution,  has  been 
painted  in  somewhat  unfavourable  colours.  They  are  represented  as  addicted  to  the  vices 
incident  to  every  despised  and  oppressed  people ;  avarice,  intrigue,  cunning,  servility,  and  as 
being  almost  entirely  governed  by  motives  of  self-interest.  The  reproach,  however,  seems 
to  be  mainly  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  towns,  and  the  chiefs,  particularly  the  Fanariots, 
or  rich  Greeks  of  Constantinople.  The  peasantry  are  allowed  to  be  a  very  fine  race ;  and, 
indeed,  the  great  actions  performed  in  the  course  of  the  late  contest  must  silence  those  who 

{retend  that  the  nation  has  lost  all  its  ancient  energies.  "  With  all  their  faults,"  says  Mr. 
luinphreys,  "  they  are  highly  gifted ;  they  possess  a  fine  genius,  and  an  acuteness  m  intellect, 
a  tact,  and  a  natural  grace  in  manner,  unequalled  by  any  other  nation."  Even  the  capitani 
in  their  country-seats  maintsin  a  dignified  and  courteous  hospitality,  and  a  paternal  kindness 
towards  their  retainers,  resembling  what  is  occasionally  seen  among  the  old  lairda  of  Scot- 
land. The  female  sex  enjoy  greater  liberty,  and  are  treated  with  much  more  respect,  than 
among  the  Turks.  They  are  distinguished  by  beauty,  and  by  a  remarkable  delicacy  of  fea 
tures  and  complexion.  The  Greeks  of  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  when  they  get  rich,  study 
to  imitate  the  manners,  and  even  the  costumes,  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  the  only  models  of 
grandeur  that  exist  within  their  observation.  "  The  Greeks,"  says  Count  Pecchio,  "  sit  A 
la  Turque,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  they  eat  pilau  d  la 
Turque ;  they  smoke  with  long  pipes;  they  write  with  their  left  hand ;  they  walk  ott  accom- 
panied with  a  long  troop  of  armed  people;  they  salute,  they  sleep,  they  loiter  about,  a.,  a  la 
Turque.  Initiated  into  that  mingled  servility  and  insolence  which  despotism  tends  to  in- 
troduce, they  exhibit  many  examples  of  that  moral  degradation  which  has  been  hastily  im- 
puted to  the  Greek  nation  in  general." 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  that  which  was  designated  by  their  name,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Roman  Catholic,  after  the  great  schism  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches.  This, 
however,  may  be  considered  on  a  lower  level  as  to  any  enlightened  views  of  Christianity. 
According  to  a  late  writer,  the  lower  ranks  in  Greece  have  a  religion  of  mere  firms,  while 
tli«  upper  ranks  have  no  religion  at  all.  The  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  are  the  monks 
or  caloyers,  out  of  whom  are  chosen  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  or  general  head  of 
the  religion,  who,  before  the  late  convulsions,  resided  at  Constantinople.  Some  of  them  are 
men  of  theological  knowledge,  who  lead  regular  lives;  but  a  violent  spirit  of  intrigue  pre- 
vails in  pursuit  of  the  dignities  of  the  church,  which  are  bestowed  by  election.  The  secular 
clergy  consist  of  the  papas  or  village  priests,  who,  as  is  usual  among  an  unenlightened  pe<^ 
pie,  exercise  the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  lower  ranks.  This  influ- 
ence, though  often  abused,  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  beneficial ;  but  these  papas  seem  to 
exert  themselves  as  little  as  any  class  in  infiising  just  views  and  sentiments  into  their  parish- 
ioners. Some  of  them  even  scruple  not  to  take  the  field  along  with  the  robbers,  and  receive 
a  portion  of  the  booty. 

Learning,  in  Greece,  where  it  once  flourished  with  such  unrivalled  splendour,  had  fallen 
uiio  a  state  of  total  extinction.  With  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  independence,  however,  had 
arisen  a  strong  desire  to  revive  the  ancient  intellectual  glory  of  their  country,  and  some 
progress  had  been  made.  Several  schools  and  colleges  were  founded,  and  in  a  flourishing 
state ;  among  which  that  of  Scio  was  above  all  conspicuous.  The  most  distinguished  young 
men  wnrc  sent  to  be  educated  in  the  French  and  German  seminaries.  Greece  could  boast 
several  writers  of  some  eminence,  and  many  of  the  best  works  of  the  western  writers  had 
been  translated.  The  Turks  viewed  this  career  with  jealous  eyes.  Two  literary  men,  (one, 
the  translator  of  Anacharsis,  and  the  other  an  eminent  poet,  who  had  endeavoured  to  arouse 
in  his  countrymen  tlieir  ancient  spirit,)  having  been  l»sely  delivered  up  by  Austria,  were 
put  to  death.  Yet  the  public  libraries  continued  in  a  state  of  progressive  advance,  down  to 
the  period  of  the  revolution,  when  they  were  almost  all  destroyed ;  and  Greece  seemed  to  be 
thrown  back  many  steps  in  the  career  of  letters.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  government  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  consistence,  they  turned  tlieir  immediate  attention  to  Uiis  object ;  and, 
really,  considering  the  pressure  of  so  dreadful  a  war,  efl^ected  wonders.  They  established 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  at  Athens,  Arjjfos,  Tripolizza,  Missolonjrhi,  and  most  of  the 
inlands.  They  decreed  the  formation  at  Arfjos  of  an  acaden'.y  on  a  great  scale,  where  every 
requisite  of  intcUrctual  culture  might  be  united ;  also  of  central  schools  and  libraries.  All 
ihcne  in.stitutions  are  yet  only  in  their  infancy ;  but  there  caimot  be  a  doubt  that,  the  inde- 
prndence  of  the  Greek  being  once  established,  one  of  the  first  results  would  be  an  extra- 
ordinary effort  U)  raise  their  intellectual  character  as  a  nation. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  modern  Greeks,  the  dance  seems  to  stand  foremost  They 
scarcely  meet  without  dancing:  and  frequently,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  the  open 
air,  or  tlie  arpns  of  their  churches.  Many  of  their  dances  have  a  classic  character,  and  are 
probaoly  of  antique  origin.  They  have  a  grand  circular  dance,  one  of  a  very  intricate  figure, 
m  celebration  of  the  vintages,  and  one  called  tlie  creene,  supposed  to  have  been  invented  by 
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Thosews.  Their  dances  are  often  choral,  accompanied  with  songs ;  and  the  taste  for  musie 
ia  very  general.-  Foot  races,  wrestling,  throwing  the  disc,  undoubtedly  handed  down  from 
antiquity,  still  Tnaintain  their  place  among  the  youth.  The  athletie  pursue  the  exercise  of 
wrestling  in  a  manner  which  appeared  to  Pouqueville  entirely  similar  to  that  which,  accord 
ing  to  ancient  writers,  was  practised  at  the  Olympic  games.  They  present  themselves 
undressed  from  the  waist  upwards,  music  plays,  they  advance  with  measured  sf.epn,  beating 
time,  and  animating  themselves  by  humming  certain  airs.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  a  prize 
ia  bestowed  on  the  victor. 

The  dresd  of  the  Greeks  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Turkish,  either  from  imitation,  or 
from  adoption  of  the  same  oriental  pattern.  Since  the  commencement  of  tlieir  independence, 
thoy  have  even  made  it  a  kind  of  triumph  to  display  tlie  green  turbnn  and  other  symbols 
which  Moslem  bigotry  had  prohibited  to  be  worn  by  any  infidel.  In  general  the  attire  of 
all  who  can  aflbrd  it  is  gaudy  and  glittering,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and 
with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  Above  all,  the  arms  of  the  chiefs  are  protuttely  adorned, 
mounted  with  silver  and  even  jewels.  The  simplicity  which  a  more  refined  taste  has  intro- 
duced into  the  costume  of  the  western  Europeans  is  held  by  them  in  contempt  The  Greek 
female  walks  abroad  in  a  robe  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  over  which  is  spread  a  tiiin  flowing  veil 
of  muslin.  At  home  she  is,  as  it  were,  uncased ;  and  when  the  traveller  is  admitted  into 
the  gynecgeum,  he  finds  the  girl,  like  Thetis,  treading  on  a  sofl  carpet,  her  white  and  delicate 
feet  naked ;  her  nails  tinged  with  red.  Her  trousers  of  fine  calico  hang  down  loosely,  the 
lower  portion  embroidered  with  flowers.  Her  veil  is  of  silk,  exactly  suited  to  the  form  of  the 
body,  which  it  covers  rather  than  conceals.  A  rich  zone  encompasses  her  waist,  fiistened 
before  by  clasps  of  silver  gilded.  She  wears  bracelets  of  gold,  and  a  necklace  of  the  gold 
coin  called  zechins.     Much  time  is  spent  in  combing  and  braiding  the  hair. 

The  food  of  the  Greeks,  through  the  combined  influence  of  poverty,  and  the  long  fasts 
enjoined  by  their  religion,  is  composed  in  a  great  mea^iure  of  fish,  vegetables,  and  fruit 
Caviare  is  the  national  ragout,  and,  like  other  fish  dishes,  is  eaten  seasoned  with  aromatic 
herbs.  Snails  dressed  in  garlic  are  also  a  favourite  dish.  Their  most  valued  fruits  are  olives, 
melons,  water-melons,  and  especially  gourds,  which  Pouqueville  says  they  prize  almost  like 
manna  from  heaven ;  but  their  extravagant  use  is  suspected  to  be  injurious  to  the  health. 
The  Greek  pastry,  combined  of  honey  and  oil,  is  indigestible  to  any  stomach  but  that  of  a 
Greek.  * 

Skct.  Vn. — Local  Oeography. 
In  making  a  local  survey  of  Greece,  we  shall  begin  v/ith  the  central  districts,  these  being 
most  decidedly  and  essentially  Greece ;  thence  proceeding  to  the  outer  region,  till  it  passes 
gradually  into  Mahometan  Turkey;  and  conclude  with  the  islands. 

Athens,  with  its  territory,  forms  the  point  to  which  all  the  highest  associations  connected 
with  the  name  of  Greece  are  peculiarly  attached.  This  territory,  a  little  rocky  and  hilly 
peninsula,  which  has  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  greatest  kingdoms,  is  bounded  by  two  gulfs ; 
viz.  that  of  Egina,  which  separates  it  from  the  Morea,  and  that  of  Negropont  or  Egripo,  the 
ancient  Euboea,  separating  it  from  tiie  long  island  so  designated.  On  the  land  side  it  is 
closed  by  the  ancient  Bocotia,  now  included  in  the  same  nomoa.  It^  dimensions,  about  forty 
miles  long,  and  twenty  broad,  are  those  of  an  English  county  of  moderate  size. 

The  city  of  Athens  still  holds  its  place  among  the  principal  towns  of  modem  Greece,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  It  no  longer  sways  the  destinies  of  surrounding  states,  nor  pours 
forth  the  crowd  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  heroes  who  illustrated  its  ancient  state.  Athens 
is  extinct,  both  as  a  seat  of  dominion  and  a  school  of  learning.  It  presents  still,  however, 
objects  of  the  most  lofly  interest :  for  here  are  maintained,  in  wonderful  preservation,  the 
grandest  existing  monuments  of  sculpture  and  architecture ;  the  works  of  a  Phidias  and  an 
Ictinus,  which  raised  those  who  planned  them  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown.  The  edifices  of 
Rome,  indeed,  are  more  extended,  more  varied,  the  result  of  ampler  wealth  and  resources ; 
but  those  of  At'nens  are  in  a  style  of  purer  and  severer  grandeur,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  loflier 
genius.  So  durable,  as  well  as  beautifiil,  are  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  that 
they  have  survived  all  the  ravages  of  time  and  barbarism ;  and  their  partial  decay,  in  many 
instances,  has  only  given  to  them  a  more  solemn  and  affecting  character.  The  Acropolis 
(Jig.  472.),  crowned  with  the  Parthenon,  forms  the  most  conspicuous  oWect  with  which 

Athens  is  adorned.  It  is  seated  on  an 
almost  precipitous  hill,  commanding 
all  the  surrounding  country.  The 
Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva 
(Jig.  473.),  was  erected  by  Pericles 
during  the  most  classic  age  of  Athena. 
It  was  of  the  finest  white  marble,  en- 
compassed with  fluted  columnfi  of  the 
Doric  order,  and  adorned  with  the 
sculpture  of  Phidias.  It  did  not  sus- 
tain any  deadly  injury  till  1687,  when 
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the  Venetians  under  Kdnigsmark  threw  a  bomb  into  it,  demolished  the  roof,  and  much  injured 
tJie  whole  &bric ;  alter  which,  the  Turks  began  to  hew  materials  out  of  it,  and  to  convert 

the  interior  into  a  mosque.  It  is  now 
mouldering  in  all  the  solemnity  of  ruin. 
To  Dr.  Clarke  the  edifice  appeared  an 
eminently  satisfactory  proof  of  tiie  deciJpd 
superiority  of  Athenian  design  over  any 
thmg  that  Rome  can  boast ;  a  masterpiece 
of  architecture,  uniting  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  the  Egyptian  or  ancient  Etrus- 
can style,  with  all  the  elegant  proportions, 
the  rich  ornaments,  and  the  discriminating 
taste  of  the  most  splendid  era  of  the  aifia. 
In  graceful  proportion,  in  magnificence,  in 
costliness  of  materials,  in  splendid  decora- 
tion, and  in  every  thing  that  may  denote 
the  highest  degree  of  improvement  to  which  the  Doric  style  ever  attained,  it  has  no  equal. 
In  all  that  relates  to  grandeur,  harmony,  elegance,  and  beauty,  the  Parthenon  is  universally 
acknowledged  a  model ;  even  the  minute  details  of  the  sculpture  by  which  it  is  so  highly 
decorated  have  the  delicacy  of  a  cameo.  These  sculptures,  of  which  such  fine  specimens  are 
now  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  rank  perhaps  as  the  very  noblest  examples  of  that 
art.  Dr.  Clarke  notices,  in  particular,  the  immense  frieze,  on  wh<  ""h  the  whole  Panathenaic 
festival  was  represented  in  one  continued  basso-relievo  design,  originally  600  feet  in  length. 
The  multitude  of  grand  objects  in  Athens  is  too  great  for  our  limits  to  allow  us  to  enter 
into  m  )re  than  a  very  general  enumeration.  Among  the  foremost  may  be  named  a  range 
of  sixteen  superb  columns,  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  which 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  In  1676  there  were  seventeen ;  but  a  few 
years  before  Chandler's  visit,  the  pacha  had,  with  incredible  labour,  levelled  one  to  the 
ground,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  mosque  out  of  the  materials.  The  others  are  still 
standing,  sixty  feet  high,  and  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  a  splendid  example  of  the  Corinth- 
ian order,  and  built  of  the  very  finest 
marble.  The  Erechtheum  (Jig.  474.), 
though  it  consists  of  the  two  temples  of 
Minerva  Polias  and  of  Pandrosus,  is  less 
extensive  than  the  two  just  mentioned; 
but  perhaps  surpasses  them  in  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  its  sculpture  and  ornaments, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  the  Ionic.  The  caryatides  which 
support  the  Pandroseum  are  of  particularly 
Erechtheum  exquisite  Workmanship.      The  treatment 

of  this  beautiful  edifice  has  been  severe.  The  Turks  made  its  portico  a  powder-magazine ; 
and  though  the  Greeks  had  passed  a  vote  to  rescue  it  from  this  dishonour,  their  funds  have 
been  hitherto  insufficient.  A  dwelling-house  of  rough  brick  has  been  profanely  erected  be- 
tween the  caryatides,  and  the  smoke  from  it  has  blackened  some  of  the  most  delicate  orna- 
ments ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  beautiful  monument  has  suffered  less  than  could  be  expected 

from  duch  unworthy  usage.  The  Tern- 
475  ^^^^M^t  P'^  °^  Theseus  {fiff.  475j,  a  fine  Doric 

structure,  somewhat  resembles  the 
Parthenon,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  to  its 
general  outline,  the  most  entire  of  a'.l 
the  Grcciar;  odificeH.  Though  the 
sculptures  ,ire  greatly  injured,  enough 
remains  to  attest  tht- ir  original  excel- 
lence. They  represent  the  exploits  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus.  This  edifice 
seems  to  present  a  striking  example  of 
that  freshness  "  which  continueil  to 
bloom  upon  the  erections  of  Pericles, 
which  preserved  their  faces  uninjured, 
ae  if  they  possessed  a  never-fading  spi- 
rit, and  a  soul  insensible  to  age." 
There  are  other  structures  of  less  magnitude :  the  Propyliea,  or  columnar  entrance  of  the 
Acropolis;  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes;  the  Choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus ;  the  marblo 
Towerof  the  Winds:  the  monument  of  Philopappus;  which  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
Sniveller.  There  are  others  of  which  only  the  site  and  outline  can  now  be  traced :  "uch  is 
the  Stadium,  "  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  marvellouB  works  of  Herodes  Atticus."  It  is 
Vou  IL  J6 
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formed  by  an  excavated  mountain,  the  ranges  of  wats  occupying  its  lofty  sides.  This  struc- 
ture, on  which  quarries  were  exhausted,  has  now  been  stripped  of  its  marble  covering,  and 
the  area,  650  feet  long,  has  been  subjected  to  the  plough ;  yet  in  Dr.  Clarke's  opinion  every 
thing  which  is  necessary  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  prodigious 
nature  of  the  work  survives,  as  if  it  existed  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The  merely  orna- 
mental parts  are  not  missed  in  a  structure  necessarily  simple  as  to  its  form,  but  inexpressibly 
5 rest  and  striiting  in  its  aspect ;  not  merely  from  its  artificial  character,  but  flrom  the  gran- 
eur  of  its  appearance  as  a  work  of  nature.  The  Odeum,  built  by  the  same  opulent  Athe- 
nian, roofed  with  cedar,  und  unrivalled  in  Greece  for  extent  and  magnificence,  presents  now 
only  the  inner  front  of  the  proscenium,  and  three  rows  of  circular  arches.  Besides  the  edi- 
fices of  Athens,  there  are  some  spotti,  which  the  visiter  imbued  wiMi  classic  lore  cannot 
contemplate  without  peculiar  emotion.  Among  these  is  the  Areopagus,  the  highest  seat  of 
judgment,  and  the  great  resort  of  the  Athenians.  The  site  is  described  by  Clarke 
aa  peculiarly  commanding,  with  a  noble  prospect  of  mountains,  blands,  sea8,  and  skies ;  while 
behind  rises  the  loftv  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples.  The  visitant  seeks 
also,  but  does  not  find,  the  grove  of  the  Academy,  where  ancient  wi»lom  delivered  its  noblest 
precepts.  The  site  even  can  scarcely  be  conjectured ;  yet,  according  to  Chandler,  that  man 
would  still  be  subject  to  the  anger  of  the  Muses  who  should  omit  the  search. 

The  Athens  of  modem  times  has  been  a  city  of  some  distinction ;  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion, its  inhabitants,  in  number  about  12,000  or  13,000,  displayed  a  superior  polish  and  intel- 
ligence; and  a  society  called  Philomusie  had  been  instituted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  Turks  themselves  had  laid  aside  somewhat  of  their  pompous  barbarism. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  atler  having  been  formerly  so  distinguished  as  a  maritime  city,  it  had 
not  a  single  ship  belonging  to  it.  It  became,  however,  an  important  military  position,  the 
Greeks  having  found  a  spring  of  water  in  the  Acropolis :  after  this  discovery  it  was  consi- 
dered nearly  impregnable,  yet  it  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Turks.  While  the  ancient 
edifices  nearly  defied  the  ravages  of  war,  about  a  third  of  the  modern  houses  have  lK;en 
destroyed  durmg  the  contest. 

The  territory  of  Attica  is  still  interesting 
to  the  traveller,  firom  the  many  scenes  of 
classic  celebrity  whioh  it  presents.  Tiie 
stream  of  the  Ilissus  does  not  answer  the 
expectation  raised  by  its  fame ;  it  is  only  a 
torrent,  which  in  the  depth  of  winter  rushes 
down  from  the  mountains.  Chandler,  even 
after  rains,  watched  in  vain  for  a  moment 
when  its  bed  would  be  covered  with  water. 
Mount  Hymeftus,  rich  in  aromatic  herbs, 
still  produces,  as  already  observed,  the  ho- 
ney tor  which  it  was  always  celebrated. 
Tlie  quarries  of  Pcntelicus  {fig.  476.),  af- 
fording the  materials  of  so  many  magnifi- 
cent structures,  exhibit  vast  humid  caverns,  over  which  the  wide  roi->f  awfiilly  extends, 
adorned  with  hollow  tubes  like  isicles,  while  a  small  transparent  petrifymg  stream  trickles 

down  the  rock.  On  the  southern  frontier 
extends  tlio  ji,  lin  of  Mwrathon  {fig.  477.), 
long  and  narrow,  covered  with  rich  crops  of 
grain ;  but  the  traveller  looks  in  vain  for  the 
columns,  on  which  were  recorded  the  im- 
mortal namps  of  itw  heroes.  The  great  tu- 
mulus or  barrow,  liowcvf-r,  with  a  bush  or 
two  growing  on  it,  still  towers  above  tlif- 
level  of  the  plain.  On  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  Attica  is  Eleusis,  the  seat  of  tho«e 
thrice-sacred  mysteries  in  which  almoot  evv  ry 
nation,  Greek  or  barbarian,  came  in  such  crowds  to  be  initiated.  The  mystic  templo  planned 
by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  offers  only  broken  fragments  to  attest  its  ancient 

placo  as  one  of  the  grandest  edifices 
of  Greece.  Opposite  to  it  is  ttje  islaiio 
of  Salamis  {fig.  47R.),  or  Colouri, 
separated  from  the  continent  by  thoso 
narrow  straits,  the  scene  of  that  grand 
nsval  battie  so  glorious  to  Athens, 
which  completely  brokf  the  tide  of 

filled  up,  and  the  island  was  occupied 
merely  by  a  handful  of  Albanian  hus 
bandmen,  till    the  late  convulsiontii 
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wtion  itM  situation  enabled  it  to  afS)rd  shelter  to  crowds  of  Aigitives  fVom  the  continent, 
especially  from  Bceotia.  Mr.  Waddin(i^n  found  its  population  thus  raised  to  ]1,5(N),  of 
wimin  only  192  were  natives;  and  since  that  time  the  calamities  of  Athens  and  Ipsara  have 
added  to  the  number.  At  the  opposite  or  southern  extremity  of  Attica  appears  the  temple 
of  Minerva  SuniD^s,  a  fabric  of  white  marble,  and  exquisitely  beaiitifiil.  It  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  of  the  same  style,  and  seemingly  belonging'  to  the  same  arr^,  as  the  I'arthonon.  There 
are  twelve  coluir  .lill  standini;;,  the  ftficct  of  which  is  greatly  heightened  by  their  position 
on  u  Ht(!Bp  and  lo::.,  '  ape,  whence  they  look  down  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the  subject  deep^ 
and  are  visible  tVom  atar. 

xMegara,  the  former  capital  of  the  little  territory  of  Megaris,  stands  on  the  main  route 
leading  tironi  Athens  to  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  now  a  collection  of  mean  huts,  in  which 
are  found  only  some  fhigments  and  inscriptiona  cm  the  lite  of  its  ancient  edifices,  overmwn 
with  corn.  *  *€' 

The  isthmus  of  Corinth,  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  unites  the  Morea  with  the  contiMK. 

The  ancients  had  built  a  wall  across,  of  which  some  vestiges  still  remain.    Corinth  itaelf 

ijig.  479.)  was  the  most  contipicuous  object  in  this  part  <£  Greece.    It  derived  great  wealth 

from  the  fertile  surrounding  plain,  and  firom  tiie  large  quaiitity  of  merchandise-  conveyed 

479  -js,Mi->  across  the  isthmus,  to  avoid  the  cir- 

-^=j>»  '^^^aWRjf^fi}^  cumnavigation  of  the  Morea,  which 

^^^  '-C^  23<^^*75eMfti       the  ancients  dreaded.     Preserving  its 

r''?^^<?'"^^Ci\\  U  .  Jr^^>    ^J^fg^       ancient  name,  it  occupies  a  wide  area 

but  thinly  filled  with  houses;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  group  of  fine  Doric 
columns,  few  only  of  those  monuments 
remain  which  mnst  have  adorned  it 
during  the  days  of  its  splendour.  It 
presents,  however,  a  most  distinguish- 
ed natural  object — the  citadel  or  Aero-  . 
corinthus,  which  towers  to  the  heiglit 
of  upwards  of  1000  feet,  and  commands 
an  almost  matchless  view  over  the  sea 
and  the  finest  regions  of  Greece.  It  is 
a  position  of  great  military  strength, 
"  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Peloponnesus," 
and  was  well  fortified  by  the  Venetians.  But  the  works  are  considered  by  Mr.  Blacjuiere  as 
too  extended,  and  they  have  not  maintained  that  impregnable  character  to  which  their  aspect 
seems  to  entitle  them.  The  villages  round  Corinth,  and  even  the  port,  were  entirely  laid 
waste  during  the  late  severe  contest 

Sicyon,  with  its  fine  plain  covered  w''.  villages,  presents  itself  as  we  turn  to  the  right 
i^to  the  Peloponnesus.  This  ancient  sear,  i'  Grecian  power  is  now  dwindled  from  its  high 
pre-eminence  to  become  one  of  the  most  ./r"*ched  villages  in  the  Morea.  Few  traces  also 
remuin  of  the  arts,  of  which  this  opulent  and  voluptuous  city  was  considered  as  the  school. 
The  chief  is  the  theatre,  which  remains  r'lnost  entire,  and  appeared  to  Dr.  Clarke  to  surpass 
every  other  in  Greece,  in  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  in^  "ostliness  of  its  workmanship, 
the  grandeur  of  the  Koilon,  and  the  stupendous  prospect  present'  ' 

Argolis,  a  more  extended  plain,  to  the  left  of  the  isthmus,  forms  a  li  ng  peninsula  parallel 
to  that  of  Attica.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  plain,  bordered  by  very  ^'.^h  mountains,  and  of 
very  peculiar  beauty.  It  is  divided  into  de'icious  valleys  covered  by  cultivated  fields,  or  filled 
with  myrtles,  flowering  shrubs,  and  trees,  and  each  of  which  appears  to  be  secluded  fioin  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  shopherds  from  the  mountains  are  heard  playing  on  their  reed  pipes, 
as  in  the  ages  of  poetic  fiction.  The  cilics  of  Argolis  are  the  most  ancient  in  Greece,  and 
their  monuments  bear  the  stamp  of  the  Egyptian  and  Doric  style,  marked  rather  by  stupen- 
dous magnitude  than  by  the  rafinomont  of  art.  It  was  even  believed  in  Greece  that  they 
were  the  work  of  a  Cyclopean  race  of  gigant'c  stature ;  a  notion,  as  Dr.  Clarke  observes, 
whicli  every  nation  has  entertained  respectini^  its  ancestors. 

Mycente,  Argos,  and  Tiryns  rank  as  the  n  t  memorable  of  these  antique  cities.  Mycense, 
the  (iarly  capital  of  Greece,  and  "  the  proud  seat  of  the  king  of  kings,"  still  presents  speci- 
.nens,  wonderfully  entire,  of  the  architecture  aiid  sculpture  of  the  heroic  ages.  Its  Acropo- 
lis, perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  hos  admirably  withstood  the  ravages  of  time;  and 
its  walls,  composed  of  huge  unhewn  masses  of  stone  fitted  to  each  other,  follow  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  rock  on  which  it  stands.  The  entrance  is  by  the  Gate  of  the  Lions,  the  same  by 
which  "the  king  of  men"  issued  forth  to  the  conquest  of  Troy.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two 
sculptured  lions,  or  rather  pantherF  ich  surmount  it,  were  mythological  figures,  and  that 
tlie  whole  edifice  possessed  the  b  >  ed  character  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  and  the  temples  of  E^,  Another  monument  consists  of  a  tumulus  of  vast 

dimensions,  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  i.  "ch  reason  to  think  was  the  actual  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon.    The  entrance,  built  with  ail  \}.i.  colossal  grandeur  of  Phoenician  architecture,  is 
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■uimountf  J  by  a  maM  of  breccia,  twenty-iieven  foet  long,  mid  to  be  the  inrj^est  si...  .  hewn 
ftune  ir  tlie  world.  All  the  inonuinontii  of  ArgoliH  bear  an  Egyptian  cliaracter,  and  l>r.  Clarke 
•hnoet  fancied  himiielf  again  among  the  ruina  of  Memphis.  Argoa  itaelf  Mucceedcd  Mvcena 
UH  capital  ''''../.  'n,  which  nlnco  it  continued  to  hold  till  the  laie  revolution,  when  Napoli 
rivalled  it.  '  in  anti({uitieB  of  Argoe  arc  few,  and  conaiat  only  of  terra-cottaa  and  architect 
tural  fragmenta.  Dr.  Clarke  discovered  here  one  of  those  ';t  hollow  paeaugea  from  which 
*hu  oracular  retiponaes  were  delivered  by  the  unseen  pri'  i  •:•  he  name  of  the  god,  the  aound 
being  heightened  by  the  rocks  ao  a«  Ui  produce  a  striiciii^  etiect  Argoa  has  been,  in  modern 
times,  a  large  straggling  place,  tlio  houses  rather  commodious,  though  not  well  built.  The 
new  government  had  ibrmed  there  at  one  time  a  sort  of  capital,  particularly  marked  by 
ea^blishments  tor  education ;  but  according  to  tlto  moat  recent  accounta,  ttie  war  had  reduced 
I  a  state  of  almost  total  desolation ;  from  which,  however,  it  ia  beginning  to  revive.  'I'he 
i  of  Tiryns  form  a  still  more  stnkingjpass  than  those  of  Mycens,  and  cairy  back  the 
into  a  still  more  solemn  antiquity,  xhe  only  structures  remaining  are  the  walls  of  the 
Dpolis,  enclosing  a  space  of  244  yarda  by  54.  Their  strength  is  gigantic,  howevt^r,  like 
thet  of  Ileroules,  from  whom  tiua  are  named;  being  twenty-one  feet  to  twenty-live  feel 
thick,  and  forty-three  feet  high.^Ka  an  example  of  humon  power,  they  have  been  placed  in 
competition  with  the  pyramids  of  iEgypt.  These  walls  ej  isted  before  Homer,  by  whom  they 
are  celebrated ;  they  have  remain'eu  entire  since  his  ago,  and  they  are  likely  to  brave  the 
attacks  of  time  through  a  much  longer  period. 

Nauplia,  which  the  Venetians  have  Italianised  into  Napoli,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Argoe,  and  possesses  every  requisite  of  a  great  naval  capital.  It  stands  on  a  lung 
narrow  promontory,  surrounded  by  impregnable  heights,  which  would  render  it,  like  Corinth, 
another  Gibraltar,  were  it  held  by  sure  defenders.  The  port,  though  its  depth  has  diminished, 
u  still  the  best  and  moat  secure  in  the  Morea.  It  has  carried  on  in  modern  times  a  very 
considerable  trade  in  the  export  of  wine,  oil,  and  sponges ;  the  staples  of  Argolis,  and  of 
the  interior  Morea.  After  the  revolution,  the  Greeks  made  it  their  capital  and  seat  of  (,'o- 
vernment,  but  Athens  has  recently  become  the  royal  residence.  Clarke  reckoned  ittocontnin 
only  2000  inhabitants,  but  6000  had  just  before  been  carried  off  by  the  plague.  The  numlwi 
by  which  it  was  crowded  when  Mr.  Emerson  was  there  appeared  to  be  15,000.  The  interior 
is  ugly,  the  streets  being,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty ;  nor  is  it  dis- 
tinguished by  any  striking  ancient  monuments. 

Arfrolis  contains  other  spots  that  awaken  interesting  recollections.  Epidaurus,  now 
Pith  luri,  8  at  present  only  a  village,  situated  in  a  narrow,  but  fertile  and  beautiful  vale. 
Near  ii,  (wwever,  the  Greeks  held  their  first  constituent  assembly,  to  which  they  ga/e  I' is 
cI^isAJi:  iin.oe.  A  tew  miles  from  it  is  the  grove,  held  sacred  by  the  ancients  as  the  birth* 
place  ci'  ./.ilsculapius ;  adorned  also  by  the  temples  of  Diana  and  Venus,  and  some  other 
edifices.  These  are  now  level  with  the  ground,  which  is  strewed  with  elegant  fragments 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders.  The  theatre  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and,  though  tenanted 
by  hares,  partridges,  and  tortoises,  Justifies  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  characterised 
it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Greece.  Darnala,  a  small  but  rather  thriving  village,  now 
covers  the  site  of  Trcczene,  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  which  few  fragments  remain ;  but  there 
are  numerous  churches,  which,  though  mostly  dilapidated,  mark  its  importance  during  tlie 
lower  ages. 

The  high  plain  of  the  ancient  Arcadia  "cupies  the  centre  of  the  Morea  to  the  west  of 
that  of  Argolis.  This  celebrated  seat  of  the  astoral  muses  presents  some  rugged  and  gloomy 
features.  It  is  traversed  and  bordered  by  t.  •;  steep  chains  of  Mffinalus  and  Lycteus;  it  is  in 
many  parts  bleak  and  marshy ;  and  the  cold  of  winter  is  somewhat  severe.  In  spring  and 
summer,  however,  while  the  lower  plains  are  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  enjoys  a 
delicious  and  salutary  coolness ;  gentle  clouds  collect  among  the  mountains,  and  descend  in 
fertilising  showers;  springs  and  rivulets  without  number,  descending  to  form  the  Alpheus, 
irrigate  the  fields;  the  vine  yields  abundantly  its  delicious  fruit,  and  numberless  flocks  still 
feed  in  its  valleys  and  mountain  sides.  This  country  was  once  the  chosen  seat  of  poetry  and 
feble.  Every  forest,  every  cavern,  had  its  gods  and  its  altars.  The  woods  were  inhabited 
by  fauns,  and  every  oak  had  its  dryad.  Diana  wandered  among  the  groves,  the  nymphs 
sported  among  flowers ;  the  god  of  the  shepherds  animated  every  spot  with  his  presence. 
Here  lingered  long,  very  long,  it  was  said,  the  innocence  and  simple  manners  of  the  first 
ages,  when  they  were  banished  from  every  other  part  of  the  globe.  These  fond  remembrance? 
are  still  not  altogether  belied  in  the  more  sequestered  districts  which  continue  the  abode  o' 
pteace,  where  the  shepherd  enjoys  in  tranquillity  the  delights  of  a  pastoral  life.  The  popula- 
tion consists  here  chiefly  of  Amnians. 

Tripolizza,  the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  plaiii, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ma>nalus,  ond  in  a  region  which  even  the  ancients  characterised  as  the 
abode  of  winter.  Sir  W.  Gell  is  surprised  that  the  pacha  should  have  fixed  his  seat  in  the 
only  ugly  spot  of  his  dominions;  a  large,  dirty,  gloomy  city,  in  the  most  uninviting  country, 
and  under  the  worst  jiofisible  climate.  The  Albanians,  when  they  ovcr-ranthc  Pclopcnneeus, 
and  cut  off  here  8000  heads  in  two  hours,  raised  round  it  a  high  and  strong  wall,  which 
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nain ;  but  there 
Euice  during  the 


jyca3ii8 ;  it  is  in 


rendered  it  an  important  military  post,  and  exposed  it  to  mnny  viciBBitudea  during  the  late 
contest.  First,  after  a  lonj{  twge,  it  was  utorrted  by  Uie  d  "kn,  who  incurred  a  deep  and 
latitintr  reproach  for  Uie  massacre  of  which  they  were  guilty  <ii  this  occasion.  Afterwurda 
it  yieldcii  to  the  arms  of  Ibralum  Pacha,  and  the  fortiJications  suffered  ao  much,  that  it  could 
no  longer  Mland  half  an  hour'n  regular  siege.  The  palace  of  the  piiclui,  a  vast  wooden  building, 
capable  of  containing  1200  men,  and  forming  a  H<>rt  of  suburb  to  Uie  town,  has  been  (iiino 
lishod;  and  the  same  fUte  has  been  shared  by  .nost  t"  the  principal  houses,  which  wern 
spacious,  but  devoid  of  taste  The  four  largo  mo8«|ii(«i  outuin  many  precious  fragments  uiul 
bas-reliefs,  profaned  by  the  barbarous  manner  in  wli  the^  are  inserted.  The  Turku  have 
either  placed  them  inside,  or  covered  fhem  over,  that  their  eyes  "\ay  not  be  wounded  by 
such  profane  representations.  I 

The  other  cities  of  the  Af  ndian  plnm,  present  few  monuments  of  their  ancient  liinw} 
these,  indeed,  have  been  demoiisli    1  b  9^9^'    '^  Tripolizza,  which,  though  not  il 

•  WTOetuMi"  collection  of  clay  huts,  covcra 
«n  b«ro  raJHod  into  the  military  cupil 


ancient,  boa  been  built  out  of  their .     B 
site  of  the  once  proud  Megalopolis,  whicii 
of  Peloponnesus.    Only  its  theatre    *he 
covered  with  earth  and  overgrown  \ 
Helisson.     Poui|ueville  sought  in  \,i 

Srcut  battle  in  which  Epammondas  coi 
at  marshy  site,  the  regular  circuit  of  lU 
of  its  streets.    Tegea  is,  as  of  old,  strewn  w  i 
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can  still  be  traced,  its  seata 
iiu  "wpngments  of  ita  walls  facing'  the 
'vea,  ittf  eight  temples,  and  the  site  of  the 
fell ;  but  Sir  VV.  Gell  could  trace,  in  ita 
nhcd  by  the  Ophis,  and  the  line  of  some 
-rnents,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  a  rich 


Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurloi. 


treasure  of  ancient  sculpture  might  be  found  under  grcund,  if  it  wrrc  duly  sought.  Orcho- 
menos  occupied  a  commanding  situation  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  steep  hill,  at  tlie  foot  of 
which  the  modern  village  is  built.  There  are  no  remarkable  ruins,  but  some  indications  of 
tliem  might  tempt  the  antiquary  to  undertake  an  excavation.  Cantena,  a  town  of  the  lower 
ages,  and  Dimizance,  wlnsre  the  Greeks  had  founded  a  school  of  some  eminence,  are  the 
chief  existing  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Morea.  On  the  coast  is  Arcadia,  a  flourishing 
little  port,  with  4000  inhabitants;  but,  notwithstanding  the  name  it  bears,  it  is  not  an 

ancient  city,  nor  does  it  present  anci(;nt 
monuments.  Ascending  the  river  of  Arca- 
dia, and  passing  the  agreeable  village  ot 
Sidero  Castro,  the  traveller  comes  to  the 
remains  of  Phigalia,  once  a  large  city,  of 
which  only  the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  in  any 
preservation.  Near  it,  however,  stands  tlie 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurioe  (Jig.  480.),  by 
much  the  best  preserved  ancient  edifice  in 
the  Morea,  and  which  was  even  esteemed 
second  in  beauty  only  to  that  of  Tegea.  It 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  situa- 
tions that  poetry  could  imagine,  on  the  ridge 
of  a  hill  surrounded  by  old  trees,  and  incotn- 
plete  solitude.  The  frieze  representing  the 
combats  of  the  fabulous  ages,  has  been  removed,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
is  curious  as  a  relic  of  art,  but  is  much  eclipsed  by  the  sculptures  of  the  Partlienon,  with 
which  it  is  there  confronted. 

The  south  of  the  Morea  consists  of  three  peninsulas,  formed  by  the  nearly  parallel  gulfs 
of  Messenia  or  Coron,  and  of  Koloky thia ;  the  peninsulas  of  Messenia,  of  Maina,  and  of 
LAConia.  Messenia,  oppressed  under  the  iron  sway  of  Sparta,  did  not  possess  any  important 
monuments  till  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  who  emancipated  it  from  those  proud  masters.  It 
still  displays  a  noble  circuit  of  walls  and  gates,  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Greece.  On  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula  have  risen  several  modern  ports  of  consequence :  Navarino,  one  of 
the  best  harbours  in  the  Peloponnesus,  in  a  fine  plaui,  and  of  considerable  strength,  though 
it  could  not  withstand  the  Egyptian  arms ;  Modon,  the  ancient  Meihone ;  and  Coron,  on  or 
near  the  Corone  of  Epaminondas ;  neither  of  which  places  are  now  of  much  consequence. 

The  peninsula  of  Maina  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  branches  of  the  rugged  Tayge- 
tus,  which  rises  from  the  sea  as  it  were  by  steps,  and  shoots  up  into  lofty  and  snowy  pin- 
nacles. Though  not  so  elevated  as  those  of  the  Alps,  they  are  ween  under  a  bright  sky,  and 
display,  it  is  said,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  coast  of  Laconia,  tints  more  beautiful 
than  on  any  other  European  mountains.  The  rooks  are  naked,  hard,  and  sharp ;  and  frag- 
ments of  them  are  often  employed  as  hones.  This  rugged  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Mai- 
notes  ;  a  Greek  race,  who,  if  not  genuine  decendants  of  the  Spartans,  have  inherited  at 
least  all  their  hardy  spirit.  They  have  ever  been  the  defence  of  the  Greek  nation  in  war, 
and  its  scourge  in  peace.  The  Mainotes,  quite  unlike  other  Greeks,  have  a  bold  and  manly 
air,  which  awes  even  a  Turk.  The  population  is  distributed  through  upwards  of  100  vil- 
lages, ruled  by  seven  or  eight  capitani,  who  somewhat  resemble  the  iftighland  lairds  during 
their  fullest  period  of  clannish  independence.  The  Mainotes  have  all  the  barbarous  virtues 
Vol.  II.  16*  Y 
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the  stnnger  who  trusts  to  their  hospitality  finds  it  boundless,  and  may  pass  in  safety  fron: 
one  end  of  Maina  to  the  other.  The  women,  who  are  uncommonly  handsume,  and  of  (art 
complexion,  are  much  better  treated  than  females  are  in  the  rest  of  Greece  or  Turkey. 
They  are  neither  confined  nor  degradefl ;  and,  in  return,  they  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
conjugal  fidelity  and  active  household  management;  and,  not  content  with  the  virtues  of 
their  own  sex,  they  emulate  those  of  the  other;  sallying  forth  at  the  head  of  warlike  bands, 
and  setting  examples  of  masculine  prowess.  The  weapon  of  the  IViainotcs  is  the  rifle,  to 
which  they  are  trained  firom  their  infancy,  and  which  they  use  with  matchless  dexterity 
They  are  the  very  best  of  light  mountain  troops,  in  which  capacity  they  have  repeatedly 
cleared  the  Morea  from  enemies,  and  oppressed  it  themselves.  The  rocky  southern  ex« 
tiimity,  towards  Cape  Tienarus  or  Matapan,  is  held  by  the  Caconvionotes,  a  race  who  seem 
tti^  of  caricature  of  the  Mainotea,  having  all  their  fierceness,  without  any  of  their  redeem- 
.^K^ualities.  The  towns  of  Maina  are  Vttle  more  than  villages;  of  which  Dolus,  in  the 
SIrior,  containing  500  houses,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  Marathonisi  and  Kibrees  are  small 
aMrDorts,  the  occasional  residence  of  the  beys.  To  the  north-west  opens  the  beautiful  plain 
of  Calamata,  with  the  large  floiprishing  village  of  tiiat  name,  which,  though  recently  de* 
stiwed,  must  in  due  time  revive.* 

The  third  peninsula  contains  Uie  country  of  Isakonia,  which  seems  evidently  a  corruption 
of  Laconia.  Its  north-western  head  receives  the  Eurotas,  on  whose  banks  the  traveller  has 
to  seek  for  the  remains  of  Lacedemon.  In  approaching  diem  his  eye  is  struck  by  Misitra, 
or  Mistra,  a  more  modem  capital,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  Greek  empire. 
Mistra,  extending  by  successive  stages  up  the  sides  of  an  extensive  hill,  has  a  magnificent 
appearance,  and  might  be  taken  for  the  metropolis  of  a  largo  empire,  rather  than  that  of  the 

481  deserted  vales  of  Laconia.     The 

entrance  into  it  produces  disap- 
pointment ;  the  streets  being  nar- 
row, winding,  and  dirty,  and  pre- 
sentingno  important  edifice  ancient 
or  modem.  At  a  few  miles'  dis- 
tance, however,  is  traced  the  site 
of  Sparta,  covered  with  extensive 
ruins;  but  these,  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, are  found  to  be  not  those  of 
the  austere  votaries  of  Lycurgus ; 
they  are  the  "theatre  (Jg.  481.) 
and  other  gay  structures  erected 
by  Rome  after  Sparta  was  reduced 
Th««tre  at  Sparta.  to  subjection.  Onlyone  small  build- 

ing, partly  of  brick,  might  be  a  tomb  of  one  of  the  ancient  kings."  Laconia  is  a  long  level 
woodland,  from  which  rise,  in  romantic  and  fantastic  forms,  the  summits  of  Taygetus.  It 
has,  however,  one  important  prt,  Napoli  di  Malvasia,  whence  a  much  esteemed  wine  is  ex- 
ported, and  some  other  trade  is  carried  on. 

The  northern  coast,  extending  along  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  and  comprehending  the  ancient 
Elis  and  Achaia,  a^one  remains  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  Morea.  It  is  a  very  fertile 
plain,  producing  the  best  wine  in  Greece,  and  the  finest  currants  in  the  world.  In  the  classic 
antiquary  it  excites  the  deepest  interest,  as  containing  the  sites  of  Elis  and  Olympia,  or 
rather  Pisa,  the  scenes  of  those  games  to  which  Greece  thronged  from  her  remotest  valleys, 
and  those  sacred  precincts,  on  entering  which  the  most  hostile  bands  deposited  their  arms. 
This  region  was  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  whose  statue,  60  feet  in  height, 
presented  the  utmost  perfection  of  painting  and  statuary,  witheverydisplay  of  wealth  which 
gifts  could  accumulate.  What  barbarian  hands  destroyed  Olympia  has  not  been  fiilly  ascer- 
tained, but  the  wreck  is  so  complete,  that  travellers  have  passed  over  it,  and  believed  that 
not  a  trace  existed.  Mr.  Dodwell,  however,  was  able  to  identify  the  grand  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Jupiter,  and  dug  up  some  fragments  of  columns,  exceeding  in  dimension  those  of 
the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Elis  presents  only  a  confused  wreck  of  scattered  blocks ;  but 
near  it  is  the  modem  Gastouni,  a  small  town,  one  of  the  richest  in  Peloponnesus,  though  at 
this  moment  also  lying  in  rum.  The  modern  capital,  however,  of  all  this  district,  is 
Patras ;  a  large  commercial,  dirty,  ill-built  place,  possessing  but  little  of  a  classic  charac- 
ter. It  is  fortified,  and  has  been  held  by  the  Turks  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  present 
contest. 

Bffiotia  and  Phocis  consist  of  several  plains  enclosed  by  very  lofty  mountains,  and  above 
all  by  those  which  are  most  sacred  in  the  annals  of  poetry,  the  heights  of  Helicon,  Cithie- 
ron,  and  Parnassus,  accounted  ever  the  chosen  haunt  of  the  Muses.  Dr.  Clarke  considers 
their  grand  aspect  and  romantic  valleys  as  having  had  a  powerful  influence  in  prompting  the 
high  flights  of  the  Grecian  muse.  Thebes,  in  a  plain  surroundod  by  these  snow-clad  sum- 
mits, makes  still  a  noble  appearance ;  but  only  some  coins  and  franrments  are  now  to  be  dis- 
covered within  the  circuit  of  its  walls.    It  sufiered  severely  in  Uie  late  contest ;  prior  to 
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'e  now  to  be  dis' 
sontest ;  prior  to 


which  it  was  a  conriderable  place,  of  firom  three  to  five  hundred  houses,  and  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  females.  Southward  is  the  plain  of  Platea,  in  which  the  tra- 
veller  searches  for  monuments  of  the  splendid  victory  which  finally  bafiled  the  power  of 
Xerxes.  Dr.  Clarke  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  discovert  the  site  of  the  city,  and  near  it  some 
ancient  sepulchres  {fig.  482.),  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  erected  immediately 
432  <^r  that  great  event    On  the  oppo- 

site side  of  a  ridge  of  hills  is  the  plain 
of  Leuctra,  the  scene  of  that  other 
battle  which  finally  subverted  the  do- 
minion of  Sparta  over  Greece.  The 
site  is  still  covered  with  huge  masses 
of  marble  and  stone,  which  the  io* 
habitants  have  long  laboured  to  (^ 
molish,  with  Uie  view  of  introduciii^ 
the  plough ;  but  the  attempt  has  hith- 
erto proved  firuitless.  Above  this  plain 
Andrat  BtieopiMii  »t  PiMM.  riges  Helicon,  the  solitudes  of  which 

are  in  the  highest  degree  beautifiil :  every  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  luxu- 
riant shrul^,  or  tenanted  by  browsing  flocks ;  while  the  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  mingling  its 
sound  with  that  of  the  bells  upon  the  goats  and  the  sheep,  is  heard  at  intervals  among  the 
rocks.  Dr.  Clarke  conceived  that  he  could  here  ascertain  the  fountains  of  Aganippe  and 
Helicon,  and  the  Grove  of  the  Muses.  Bevond  Helicon  lie  the  plain  and  city  of  Livadia, 
the  latter  of  which  has  been  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Greece,  and  the  seat  of  an  exten* 
sive  jurisdiction.  It  contained  1600  houses,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  pro- 
ductions orthis  part  of  Greece.    Lebadia  was  said  to  be  as  richly  adorned  with  sculptures 

433  as  any  Greek  city;  but  every  trace' of 

them  has  vanished,  and  it  is  now  only 
distinguished  by  the  mystic  spot  of  the 
cave  and  shrine  of  Trophonius,  and  the 
two  streams  Mnemosyne  and  Lcthe^ 
Memory  and  Oblivion,  flowing  through 
the  former.  A  few  miles  westward  is 
the  plain  of  Cheronea  {fig.  483.),  shut 
in  by  Parnassus,  with  its  bleak  and 
rugged  masses  of  gray  limestone  rock, 
covered  with  shrul»  and  coppice.  This 
was  a  great  battle-plain,  on  which  was 
repeatedly  decided  the  fate  of  Greece ;  first  through  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the 
Boeotians,  afterwards  through  that  of  the  combined  Greek  forces  by  Philip,  and  lastly  of 
Mithridates  by  Sylla.  A  most  conspicuous  tumulus  still  exists,  a  monument  of  the  ensan- 
guined field. 
Delphi  {fig.  484.),  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus  {fig.  485.),  is  separated  by  a  branch  of  that 

mountain  from  iJie  plam  of  Cherontea.  This  waa 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  shrines  to  wh  ch 
manknid  went  in  crowds  to  be  deluded.  The  tem- 
ple has  disappeared,  and  its  exact  site  cannot  be 
even  conjectured.  Its  position,  however,  in  a  deep 
circular  vale,  built  along  the  sides  of  Parnassus, 
whose  vast  precipices  rise  behind  in  towering  ma- 
jesty, cannot,  independent  of  all  recollection,  be 
viewed  without  the  deepest  emotion.  The  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  may  still  be  traced,  in  which  the 
streets,  rising  in  terraces  behind  each  other,  were 
made  to  form  a  part  of  the  awful  features  of  the 
mountain.  At  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  above  which 
the  rock  shoots  up  into  two  pointed  crags,  the  visiter 
sees  the  fountain  of  Castalia,  that  grand  source  of 
ancient  inspiration  ;  and  the  scene  itself  combines 
great  picturesque  beauty  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  local  interest.  A  square  shallow  basin  at  its 
foot  was  doubtless  the  Castalian  fount  in  which  the 
priestess  was  accustomed  to  plunge  before  she 
mounted  the  tripod,  to  pronounce  the  thrice-sacred 
oracle.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus is  strikmg.  It  overlooks  all  the  mountain 
(ops,  except  Olympus,  which  appears  with  its  many  summits  clad  in  shining  snow. 
Western  Hellas,  the  ancient  Locris,  iEtolia,  and  Acamania,  displays  neither  the  same 
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frwad  featur<:8  of  nature  nor  the  same  ancient  magniflcence ;  but  it  has  been  distinguished 
in  modem  military  history.  Naupactus,  its  ancient  port,  has  been  modernised  into  Lepunlij, 
^gg      ____^v^/T>v  ^^  given  its  name  to  a  gulf, 

^—•^''■''^  '^'  ^f^       •  which  was  the  grand  theatre  of  naval 

conflict  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Venetians,  and  of  that  in  which  the 
Spaniards,  by  a  signal  victory,  finally 
broke  the  Turkisn  maritime  power. 
Solona,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Am- 
phissa,  still  retains  considerable  im- 
portance, being  considered  as  the  ca- 
pital and  militarj'  rendezvous  of  West- 
em  Greece.  It  communicates  with 
the  gulf  by  its  port  of  Scala.  Galaxiili, 
farther  up  the  gulf,  was  rising  into 
some  importance  before  the  late  strug- 
gle. But  Jilisaolonghi,  tliough  of  recent  origin,  has  now  eclipsed  the  &me  of  all  the  wost- 
em  cities.  Its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  had  enabled  it  to  rise  into  some  commer- 
cial importance.  During  the  late  contest,  its  peninsular  site  in  a  shallow  sea  which  ad- 
mitted only  boats,  though  its  only  defences  on  the  land  side  were  a  low  wall  and  a  paltry 
ditch,  inspired  the  Greeks  with  the  design  of  converting  it  into  a  strong-hold.  Missolonghi 
accoidingly  made  a  long  and  glorious  resistance,  and  became  the  rallying  point  for  all  Greece 
without  the  Morea. 

Thessaly  forms  an  exterior  portion  of  Greece,  severed  fh}m  the  rest  b^  the  loft^  and  rug- 
ged barrier  of  Mount  CEta,  which  runs  across  the  entire  breadth,  till  it  locks^  m  with  the 
chain  of  Pindus.  The  interior  consists  of  almost  boundless  plains,  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry.  It  is  girdled  by  mountains  still  loftier  than  any 
yet  surveyed :  Olympus,  the  proudest  of  all  the  Grecian  summits,  on  which  fable  and 
mythology  placed  the  celestial  mansion  and  the  throne  of  Jupiter ;  Ossa  and  Pelion,  next  in 
magnitude,  piled  up  by  the  giants  who  hoped  to  have  scaled  heaven.  Thessaly  is  called  by 
Dr.  Clarke  the  Yorkshire  of  Greece :  its  rich  plains  are  tolerably  cultivated,  and  it  is  not 
even  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  A  late  observer  reckons  the  population  at 
700,000.  The  towns  are  much  more  Turkish  than  in  Hellas  or  the  Morea ;  but  the  moun- 
tains are  held  by  Greek  plunderers  (klephtcs),  a  bold  and  warlike  race,  who  ha^"^  made  con- 
siderable efforts  to  establish  their  independence.  The  entrance  into  Thessaly  from  Greece 
is  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  sacred  spots  consecrated  by  antiquity,  the  pa»  of 
Thermopylae,  which  the  patriotic  devotion  of  "  the  three  hundred  has  stamped  with  the 
most  sublime  recollections.  The  narrow  passage  lies  between  the  eastern  ex^xr^-  of 
(Eta  and  a  marsh  reaching  to  the  sea.     A  tumulus  is  here  discovered,  on  which  at  lie 

broken  remains  of  a  massive  pedestal,  originally  formed  for  supporting,  as  ^<  .rke 
believes,  the  simple  but  affecting  monument  erected  to  their  memory.  A  filthy  quagmire; 
breathing  mephitic  exhalations,  would  render  the  scene  disgusting  but  for  these  associations. 
After  passing  the  considerable  town  of  Zeitouni,  where  we  quit  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  the 
eye  opens  on  the  immense  plain  of  Pharsalia,  the  scene  of  that  mighty  contest  in  which  fate 
gave  to  CtDsar  the  empire  of  the  world.  Pharsa,  or  Farsala,  is  entirely  Turkish,  and 
nothing  but  the  name  remains  to  tell  what  it  was.  It  is,  however,  a  large  town,  with  2000 
houses.  This  plain  is  separated  only  by  some  low  hills  from  the  immense  champaign  of 
Larissa,  presenting  a  smooth  and  flat  surface  of  the  finest  soil  that  can  be  imagined.  Larissa 
is  a  large  city,  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  presents  a  magnificent  view,  from  the  crowd  of 
its  mosques  and  minarets,  which  amount  to  no  less  than  twen^-four.  It  is  thoroughly 
Turkish,  and  the  populace  are  imbued  with  extreme  bigotry.  Only  broken  firagments  of 
Corinthian  columns  are  now  to  be  traced,  many  of  the  ancient  marbles  having  been  barbar- 
ously cut  down  into  the  forms  of  Turkish  head-dresses,  and  stuck  over  the  tombs.  Tlie 
shops  are  numerous  and  good ;  and  in  them  may  be  found  ancient  silver  medals,  and  also 
specimens  of  the  Thessalian  pottery  which  almost  equal  the  ancient  terracottas.  North- 
ward from  Larissa  tower  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Oss<a ;  the  former  disposed  in  vast  masses, 
and  with  prodigious  grandeur.  The  passage  through  this  formidable  chain  is  by  the  Vale 
of  Tempe  (^x.  486.),  so  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  sequestered  and  picturesque 
character.  Placed  between  Olympus  on  the  left  and  Ossa  on  the  right,  it  is  compared  by 
Dr.  Clarke  to  Dovedale,  or  to  the  pass  of  Killicrankie,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The 
rocks  rise  to  the  most  awful  perpendicular  height,  and  are  tinted  with  a  great  variety  of 
hues.  At  its  entrance  is  the  large  village  of  Ampelaka,  almost  purely  Greek,  and  in  which 
flourishes  a  manufacture  of  cotton  thret^  dyed  of  so  beautiful  a  red,  as  to  have  hitherto 
baffled  all  competition. 

Macedonia,  beyond  Tempe,  opens  its  still  vaster  plain,  the  ancient  Pieria  and  Euathia, 
having  on  the  south  Olympus  with  its  lofty  attendant  summits,  and  on  the  north  Scomruo,  a 
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branch  of  the  still  longer  and  mora  awfiil  chains  of  Hemus  and  Rhodope.    This  plain 

reuembles  a  crater,  characteristic  of 
the  limestone  fbmiation,  and  has  thu 
form  of  a  horse-shoe ;  being  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Mount  Pangeus,  and 
opening  on  the  east  to  the  sea.  The 
finest  part  is  the  eastern,  particularly 
round  Seres,  where  three  hundred 
villages  are  employed  in  the  cultiva* 
tion  of  cotton,  the  staple  of  the  coun- 
try.  Tobacco,  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  balsamic  o^our,  ranks  second 
m  importance.  Salonica,  the  ancient 
Thessalonica,  is  now  the  greatest 
and  most  commercial  city  of  Greece, 
possessing  a  population  of  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  the  few  remaininff 
cities  that  have  preserved  die  form  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  the  mural  turrets  yet  8tan£ 
ing,  and  the  walls  that  support  them  being  entire.  The  city  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Walpole  to 
contain  20,000  Jews  and  12,000  Greeks.  The  lower  part  of  the  town,  which  the  former 
inhabit,  and  in  which  business  is  chiefly  carried  on,  is  exposed  to  fVequent  ravages  of  the 
plague.  This  city  has  one  very  magnificent  relic  of  antiquity  in  a  propyleeum,  consisting 
of  five  magnificent  Corinthian  columns  supporting  an  entablature.  The  church  of  St 
Sophia  resembles  that  of  Constantinople  upon  a  smaller  scale,  but  is  rendered  particularly 
interesting  bv  its  fine  columns  of  verde  antico.  Seres  is  a  flourishing  inland  town,  sur- 
rounded by  the  plain  moet  productive  in  cotton,  and  supposed  to  contain  30,000  inhabitants. 
The  ancient  capitals  of  Pella  and  JEgm,  or  Edessa,  have  not  yet  been  successfully  explored. 
The  islands  form  a  prominent  and  interesting  appendage  to  Greece.  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  isles  rangS  alonff  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  have  been 
always  considered  aa  Asiatic.  The  Greek  European  islands  are  Candia,  the  Cyclades,  and 
those  termed  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Candia  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  being  reckoned  about  500 
miles  in  circumference:  it  is  of  much  greater  dimension  east  and  west  than  north  and 
south ;  and  forms,  as  it  were,  a  base  upon  which  the  whole  Archipelago  rests.  It  is  perhaps 
more  fevoured  by  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  interior  is  covered  with 
mountains,  of  which  Mount  Ida  towers  to  a  ve  7  lofty  height  The  plains  and  valleya 
along  the  sea-coast  are  covered  with  myrtle  groves,  spacious  plane  trees,  and  other  beautinil 
woods ;  and  the  soil,  though  merely  scratched  by  a  wretched  plough  drawn  by  two  sorry 
oxen,  yields  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  olive  grows  in  high  perfection ; 
though  the  oil,  for  want  of  care  and  skill  in  preparing  it  is  unfit  for  the  table,  and  only  used 
for  map  and  other  manufactures.  Crete  was  rendered  famous  in  early  antiquity  by  the  laws 
ot  Minos,  and  by  institutions  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  founded  upon  them.  During  the 
classic  ages  it  seems  to  have  been  fer  surpassed  by  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  the  Cretans 
became  even  proverbial  for  slowness  of  intellect  In  the  lower  ages,  it  derived  great  lustre 
from  the  noble  stand  there  made  by  Venice  against  the  Ottoman  power,  at  a  moment  when 
it  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  siege  of  Candia,  protracted  for 
twenty-three  years,  forms  one  of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  modem  history.  At  length 
the  whole  island  fell  under  the  Ottoman  dominion,  and  the  Turks  have  occupied  it  more 
completely  than  the  Cyclades  and  the  Asiatic  islands.  The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  race,  and 
more  independent  of  the  Porte  than  the  vassals  of  most  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
mountains  and  mountain  plains,  however,  have  continued  to  be  occupied  by  a  Greek  race 
called  the  Sfacciotes,  who  in  these  high  tracts  carry  on  the  trade  of  shepherd,  not  altogetlief 
uncombined  with  that  of  robber.  It  was  by  this  body  that  the  chief  stand  was  made  in  the 
late  insurrection,  and  they  had  nearly  driven  the  Turks  out  of  the  island,  when  they  were 
forced  themselves  to  yield  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt    Candia  remains  with  the  Turks.*" 

Of  the  towns,  Candia,  the  capital,  has  had  its  harbours  choked  up  with  sand,  against 
which  the  Turks  never  take  any  precautions;  and  the  greater  part  oi  its  trade  has  pa^ed  to 
Canea.  It  still  bears  the  trace  of  a  handsome  Venetian  town,  with  substantial  houses  form- 
ed into  regular  streets  and  squares ;  but  the  havoc  of  its  long  siege  and  subsequent  desertion 
give  it  a  very  gloomy  aspect  Canea,  without  the  name  of  capital,  is  populous  and  flourish- 
ing, having  15,000  inhabitants;  but  with  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
Turkish  towns.  Between  Canea  and  Candia  is  Retimo,  a  well-built  town,  situated  in  a 
delightful  country  abounding  with  olive  trees;  but  its  harbour  having  likewise  suflcred, 
Canoa  has  profited  in  this  as  in  the  former  instance.  Near  Candia  are  heaps  of  dust  and 
rubbish,  wliinh,  with  the  name  of  Cnosson,  given  to  a  small  village,  indicate  the  ancient 
Cnossus,  the  capital  of  Minos  and  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Cretan  nations.    There  are 
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tmees  itill  mora  unequivocal  of  Gortyna ;  and  near  it  a  rook  cut  into  a  complex  multiplicity 
of  ciiambera,  which  has  been  suppoeed  to  be  the  ikmous  labyrinth  of  Crete ;  but  Sonnini  ii 
of  opinion  that  is  only  a  huge  quarry. 

The  Cyclades,  a  numerous  and  celebrated  group,  are  interposed  between  Candia  and  Asia 
Minor,  but  nearer  to  the  continent,  from  which  they  recede  m  a  south-east  direction.  Their 
aspect,  Iwld,  rocky,  yet  richly  verdant,  presents  to  the  vessels  sailing  through  it  scenes  of 
varied  beauty.  The  rocks  are  of  different  and  sometimes  singular  composition,  embedding 
the  fineel  marble  in  the  world ;  and  there  are  many  striking  indications  of  that  interior  heat 
which  breaks  forth  in  earthquaJces  and  volcanoes.  Their  wines  were  celebrated  in  antiquit]^, 
and  have  not  altogether  lost  their  reputation.  Among  the  moat  remarkable  of  these  isles  ia 
Paroe,  whose  quarries  of  precious  statuary  marble  lie  now  neglected,  not  a  single  block  hav- 
ing been  removed  since  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  still  easy  to  see  the  extreme  nicety, 
ai^  the  care  to  avoid  waste,  with  which  each  portion  was  cut  out;  and  from  the  cavity  left, 
the  verv  destination  of  the  block  may  be  conjectured.  The  Pent^lican  marble  was  of  equally 
original  beauty,  but  it  had  not  that  faculty  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  air,  and  resisting 
decomposition  through  a  series  of  ages,  which  caused  the  marble  of  Pares  to  be  at  last  exclu- 
sively adopted  in  sculpture.  The  small  contiguous  island  of  Antiparos  presents  a  pheno- 
menon tlie  most  singular  in  the  world  of  its  kmd ;  a  prodigious  grotto  (Jig.  467.),  or  rather 

series  of  grottoes,  the  roof,  the  floor,  and  the 
sides  of  which  are  entirely  covered  with  a 
dazzling  incrustation  as  white  as  snow. 
Columns  extend  from  the  roof  to  the  floor, 
with  diameters  equal  to  that  of  the  mast  of  a 
first-rate;  and  others  hang  in  fine  cubic  forms 
above  the  head.  The  sulwtance  here  exhibit- 
ed was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clark  to  be  ala- 
baster, the  crystallisation  of  which  has  no- 
where else  been  observed.  Separated  from 
Pares  by  a  narrow  channel  is  Naxos,  cele- 
brated for  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  of  whose 
statue  fine  sculptured  fragments  may  still 
be  discovered ;  and  on  a  rock  (opposite  there 
is  a  noble  Doric  portal  of  one  of  his  temples. 
The  wine  of  Naxos  is  still  good,  and  is  con- 
sumed in  abundance ;  the  emery  stone  is  almost  entirel v  obtained  from  this  island.  Deloe, 
ao  celebrated  in  ancient  mythology  as  the  cradle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  to  whose  shrines 
even  tixe  people  of  the  Eieist  repaired  in  crowds,  is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins  reduced  to 
rubbish.  The  remains  of  its  temples  have  unfortunately  been  resorted  to  as  a  quarry,  the 
fragments  being  A>rmed  into  those  little  turbaned  pillars  which  serve  as  tombstones.  San- 
^^  torini  (Jig.  488.),  the  ancient  Thera,  not 

488  ts  A .        A..  ir-      much  noticed  in  antiquity,  has  attracted 

attention  by  some  extraordinary  eflects 
of  volcanic  action.  About  a  century  ago, 
a  new  island  was  seen  to  arise  out  of  Uie 
sea.  It  was  first  announced  by  the  emis- 
sion of  a  thick  smoke,  which,  spreading 
over  Santorini,  destroyed  vegetation,  dis- 
coloured metals,  and  caused  headach  and 
nausea ;  a  long  succession  of  reports  en- 
sued, similar  to  those  of  cannon  or  the 
loudest  thunder.    Myriads  of  ignited  substances  rose  like  sky-rockets  into  the  air,  and  fell 
down  in  showers  of  stars.    Rocks  and  fingments  were  carried  to  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
and  clouds  of  ashes  to  that  of  twenty-five  miles.    After  thit  series  of  shocks  had  continued 

for  a  year,  the  darkness  ceased,  and  there 
appeiu«d  an  island  five  miles  round,  and 
about  200  feet  at  its  highest  point  There 
has  since  been  no  violent  shock,  though  a 
subterraneous  roaring  is  still  heard,  and 
smoke  is  seen  rising  from  the  rocks  ami 
from  the  sea.  Milo  (the  ancient  Mekib, 
celebrated  for  its  abundance)  and  Argen- 
tera,  though  not  subject  to  such  violent  con- 
vulsions, exhale  perpetual  vapours,  which 
were  fbrmexly  employed  for  medicinal  pur^ 
poses,  but  have  now  rendered  tJiem  so  un- 
healthy, that  they  are  almost  deserted. 
To«a  tod  Mtod  of  8fr>.  Syra  is  a  fertile  island,  the  capital  of  which 
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is  Binguiarly  amaged  along  the  aides  of  a  conical  hill,  causing  it  to  resemble  a  sugar-loaf 
covered  with  houses  (Jig.  489.).  Andro,  and  Tino,  are  considerable  islands,  susceptible  of 
great  improvement. 

[Ncgropont  or  Egripo,  the  ancient  Euboea,  is  a  long  narrow  island  separated  from  Attica  by 
the  narrow  channel  or  the  Euripus  or  Egripo,  team  which  it  derives  its  modem  name.  It  is 
diver.iificd  by  rugged  mountains  and  fertile  valleys.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  about 
60,000  inhabitants  previous  to  the  revolution,  but  does  not  orobably  at  present  contain  half 
that  number,  the  Turks,  who  were  more  numerous  here  than  anywhere  else  in  southern 
Greece,  having  been  expelled  the  island.  The  capital,  Chalcis,  or  Negropont,  has  a  popula- 
Uon  of  10,000  or  12,000.— Am.  Ed.] 
Two  islands.  Hydra  and  Spetzia,  though  little  fiivoured  by  nature,  and  unknown  to  anti<- 

quity,  have,  in  a  singular  manner, 
taken  the  lead  of  all  the  states  and 
islands  of  Greece.  Hyin  (Jig.  400.), 
a  rugged  mass  of  rock,  with  scarce- 
ly  a  spot  of  verdure,  remained  with- 
out  an  inhabitant  till  Turkish  op- 
pression, and  the  desolations  of  the 
Morea,  drove  a  few  fishermen  to 
build  their  huts  on  its  precipitous 
sides.  The  same  causes  in  which 
the  settlement  originated  were  fa- 
vourable to  its  increase;  and  as  it 
appeared  too  insignificant  to  excite 
jealousy,  it  was  allowed  to  compound 
with  the  Turks  for  a  moderate  tri- 
bute, and  began  that  brilliant  commercial  career,  which  was  opened  to  it  by  the  influence 
and  concurrence  of  circumstances  already  mentioned.  It  now  contains  about  40,000  inha- 
bitants, many  of  whom  have  attained  to  considerable  wealth,  and  rule  the  republic  with  a 
sort  of  aristocratic  sway.  The  energies  of  Hydra  have  been  for  some  time  exclusively 
turned  to  war,  and  perhaps  she  will  never  regain  her  former  extensive  commerce.  Spetzia 
is  a  sort  of  outwork  of  Hydra,  with  only  3000  inhabitants,  yet  wiUi  somewhat  more  of  cul- 
tivation. Sir  W.  Gell  and  Mr.  Waddington,  whose  dispositions  are  not  very  friendly,  re- 
present the  population  of  both  as  Albanian ;  but  the  people  themselves  do  not  own  the  descent ; 
nor  does  it  appear  very  probable  that  this  fierce  race,  who  have  all  along  been  the  oppressors 
of  Greece,  should  have  been  the  foremost  in  seeking  redress  for  her  wrongs. 

Sect.  VHI. — Ionian  Republic. 

The  Ionian  Islands  is  the  name  given  to  a  range  extending  chiefly  along  the  coast  of  Al- 
bania. The  principal  ones  are  Corfli  (the  ancient  Corcyra),  Santa  Maura,  (formerly  Leuca- 
dia),  Theaki  (Ithaca),  Cephalonia,  Cerigo,  celebrated  under  the  ancient  name  of  Cythera, 
but  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  others,  off  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia. 
These,  as  detached  islands,  occupied  frequently  a  conspicuous  place  in  ancient  history ;  but 
tiieir  political  union  took  place  in  modem  times,  in  consequence  of  being  held  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  defended  by  their  navy  against  the  Turks,  who  had  over-run  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
jacent continent.  When  Prance,  in  1797,  seized  the  territory  of  Venice,  she  added  tiiese 
as  an  appendage  to  it ;  and,  even  after  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Austria,  endeavoured  still  to 
retain  them  attached  to  her,  under  the  title  of  the  Ionian  Republic.  She  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  them  against  the  superior  naval  force  of  England,  which,  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  was  nominated  protector  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  That  power  has  since  continued 
to  hold  them  in  full  military  occupation,  and  spends  about  100,0002.  a  year  in  fortifications 
and  troops.  The  natives,  however,  are  allowed  a  great  share  in  the  internal  government, 
and  even  assemble  in  a  regular  parliament 

[The  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  govemment,  is  appointed  by.  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  ^  elective  and  11  integral  mem- 
bers, all  of  the  class  of  synclitte  or  nobles ;  the  former  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  five  years 
by  the  nobles;  the  latter  are  virtually,  if  not  directly,  nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner. 
The  senate  consists  of  a  president,  nominated  by  the  commissioner,  and  five  members  chosen 
by  the  legislative  assemblyfrom  their ownnumber. — Am.  Ed.] 

These  islands,  like  the  opposite  coast  of  Albania,  are  rocky,  rugged,  and  picturesque, 
tliough  none  of  the  peaks  rise  to  any  great  elevation.  This  surfkce  renders  them  ill  fitted 
for  the  cultivation  of  corn ;  but  wine  and  fruits,  especially  the  latter,  are  raised  in  great  per- 
fection. The  species  of  small  grapes  which,  when  dried,  are  called  currants,  are  largely 
exported  from  these  islands.  Zaiite  produces  annually  about  60,000  cwt. ;  Cephalonia  about 
50,000.  [The  total  annual  produce  is  estimated  at  about  14,000,(K)0  lbs.  Olive  oil  is  also  large)" 
/ixported,  about  100,0(M)  barrels  being  onnually  produced.  Honey,  wine,  and  flax,  arc  the 
Hvisi  important  articles  of  agricultural  industry.     The  annual  value  of  the  exports  is  abuul 
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$1,200,000.    Tho  public  rovonuc,  independent  of  the  military  ettablifhment,  which  ii  sup- 
purtml  by  tbe  Britian  government,  ia  |l7(H),(H)0  per  annum. 

The  tulluwin){  table  gives  a  general  view  of  theae  ialanda : —  '  "  '  ' 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

TURKEY  IN  BUROP& 


TmKKY  iM  EnRora  forma  the  western  and  metropolitan  part  of  that  extensive  and  once 
mighty  empire  which  subverted  and  superseded  the  eastern  branch  of  the  empire  of  Rome 
The  most  extensive  portion,  in  which  perhaps  its  main  strength  is  seated,  belongs  to  Asia 
In  describing  Greece,  we  have  comprised  much  of  what  politically  forms  a  portion  of  thi 
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Turkish  territory.    There  remains  under  the  head  of  European  Turkey  a  comparatively 
nnall  portion  of  the  empire ;  but,  aa  it  contains  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  government,  i 
will  aflbrd  the  proper  occasion  for  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  power,  rcsourcos,  and 
character  of  the  whole.  ^^_.,  ..^ 

SicT.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Turkey,  as  to  site  and  boundaries,  forms  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  territory  of  southern 
Europe,  and  the  link  which  connects  that  continent  with  Asia.  It  also  unites  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  the  Black  Sea,  being  almost  enclosed  by  their  various  bays  and  branched,  and 
by  that  long  range  of  Straits,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  channel  of 
ConHtantinople,  by  which  these  two  great  seas  communicate.  On  the  northern  side,  it  has 
an  inland  boundary  bordering  on  Austria  and  on  Russia.  The  Danube  forms  here  the  limit 
of  the  central  Turkish  provmoes,  and,  with  the  fortresses  on  its  banks,  has  been  the  main 
barrior  of  the  empire;  but  beyond  it  are  the  tributary  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachio, 
which  carry  the  frontier  to  the  Pruth  and  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Greece  has  been  described  in  tlie  account  of  that  state. 

The  mountains  of  European  Turkey  consist  chiefly  of  that  extensive  and  formidable  range 
called  by  the  ancients  Hmmus  and  Rhodope ;  by  the  Turks  Balkan,  Despoto  Dag,  Argentari ; 
a  continuous  chain,  stretching  firom  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  tlie  Black  Sea.  It  separates 
Turkey  into  several  very  fine  and  fruitful  plains;  that  of  Roumelia  in  the  south,  and  on  the 
north  those  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia,  ranging  along  the  Danube.  Beyond  that  river 
are  the  vast  watery  plains  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacnia. 

The  greatest  river  of  Europe,  swelled  to  its  utmost  magnitude,  rolls  along  the  whole 
border  of  European  Turkey.  From  the  barbarism  of  the  government,  however,  and  the 
hostile  relations  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  the  Danube  serves  very  little  for  the  convey- 
ance of  merchandise ;  it  is  more  liuned  m  the  dreadful  annals  of  war  than  in  the  peaceful 
records  of  commerce. 

SwTT.  II. — Natural  Oeography.  ■,  ^ 

■  SvBaBOT.  l.'-^Oeohgy, 

The  Geology  of  this  country  ia  similar  to  that  of  Hungary    -.j.' 

SvwEOT.  2. — Botany 
Turkey,  inclurive  of  Oreece,  The  two  countries  now  specified  can  scarcely  be  consi- 
dered separately,  when  treating  of  their  botanical  productions.  The  northern  ports,  however, 
lying  in  the  same  latitude  with  a  great  portion  of  Italy,  and  the  south  of  Germany  and  Russia, 
tiiough  comparatively  but  little  known,  may  be  expected  to  contain  a  vegetation  very  similar 
to  that  of  those  countries.  Greece,  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  in  a  more  southern 
latitude,  under  a  clear  sky,  tempered  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  present  a  different 
vegetation,  approaching  that  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  and  our  attention  will  be  principally 
confined  to  those  regions  which,  so  renowned  in  history,  and  so  admirably  illustrated  in  their 
topography,  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known  to  naturalists.  The  learned  Tournefort,  indeed, 
visited  the  islands,  and  Dr.  Sibthorpe  both  the  islands  and  the  peninsula ;  but  many  of  the 
botanical  acquisitions  of  the  former  are  only  known  tty  his  Herbarium,  and  his  famous  draw- 
ings, called  Veline  du  Museum,  which  exist  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris ;  while  the 
splendid  Flora  Oraca  of  the  latter  traveller,  edited  by  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  is  still  far 
from  being  completed;  alfl^ among  that  portion  which  is  published,  however  valuable  to  the 
man  of  science  and  the  scholar,  there  is  but  little  which  can  interest  the  general  reader.  The 
illustration  of  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  was  Dr.  Sibthorpe's  chief  object.  The  names  and 
reputed  virtues  of  several  plants  recorded  by  that  ancient  author,  and  still  traditionally  re- 
tained by  the  Athenian  shepherds,  served  occasionally  to  elucidate  or  to  confirm  his  syno- 
nomy.  The  first  sketch  of  the  Flora  Oraca  comprises  about  850 
492  species.    This,  however,  the  author  observes,  "  may  be  considered 

as  containing  only  the  plants,  observed  by  me,  in  the  environs  of 
Athens,  on  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Grecian  Alp,  Mount  Par- 
nassus, on  the  steep  precipices  of  Delphi,  the  empurpled  mountains 
of  Hymettus,  the  Pentele,  the  lower  hills  about  the  Pineus,  the 
olive-ground  surrounding  Athens,  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Boeotia." 
The  author  made  a  second  tour  in  Greece ;  and  in  February,  1795, 
he  visited  the  Morea.  The  Violet  and  the  Primrose  welcomed 
him  in  the  Vales  of  Arcadia,  and  the  Narcissus  Tazetta,  {fg, 
492.),  which  Dr.  Sibthorpe  was  inclined  to  think  the  true  Nar- 
cissus of  the  poets,  decorated  in  profusion  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus. 
The  barbarian  hordes,  under  whose  escort  he  was  obliged  to  travel, 
had  taste  enough  to  collect  nasojjfays  of  these  flowers.  The  Oaks 
of  the  Arcadian  moimtains  presmtod  him  with  the  true  ancient 
misseltoe  (Ijoranthus  eiiropaus)  {fig.  493.),  which  still  serves  to 
WarciMiu  TaiBtia.  make  birdlime,  whilst  the  misseltoe  of  Britain  is,  in  Greece,  seen 

only  on  the  Silver  Fir.   The  Jay,  still  cuiled  by  its  classical  nams 
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KiOTtt,  wai  Mreaming  among  these  Oaks,  and  the  Water  Ouzel  (Stumu$  Cinehui,  flying 

along  the  rocky  sides  of  the  alpine  rivuleta  of  Arcadia,  pr^ 

sented  itself  to  Dr.  Bibthorpo's  recollection  aa  probably  the 

White  Blackbird  mentioned  by  Aristotle  aa  peculiar  to  the 

neighbourhood  of  Mount  Cyllene.    But  in  vam  did  our  claiN 

sical  traveller  look  for  the  beauty  of  the  Arcadian  ahepherd- 

esses,  or  listen  for  the  pipe  of  the  sylvan  awain.    Piguret 

emaciated,  and  features  furrowed  witli  poverty,  labour,  and 

care,  were  all  that  he  met  with.    Tay^tui,  the  highest 

^^_  . .  nountain  in  the  Morea,  and  almost  rivallinff  Pamaaaua,  waa 

g4^*^    //  ascended  bjr  Dr.  Sibthorpe ;  but  the  quantity  of  snow,  and 

^^         ff  the  great  distance,  prevented  him  and  his  fellow-travellers 

C*^  flrom  reaching  the  summit.  Panagioti,  nephew  of  the  cherifli 

Europwii.  jjjjj  ^  popular  character,  accompanied  him  with  fifly  of  his 

followers,  and  displayed  his  botanical  knowledge  by  showing  Dr.  Sibthorpe  the  Darnel,  still 

called  cupcs  among  the  com,  which  he  said  occasioned  dizziness ,  and  also  a  wonderfbl  root, 

the  top  of  which  is  used  as  an  emetic,  and  the  bottom  as  a  purge.    This  proved  to  be  the 

Euphorbia  Apios,  to  which  the  very  same  properties  were  attributed  by  Dioacoridea.* 

Greece  is  very  mountainous.  The  summits  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  are  variously  estimated 
at  B400  or  0000  feet.  Be  the  height  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  snow  remains  the  whole 
year  on  some  of  the  peaks.  The  most  southern  plains  are  not  protected  fh>m  the  fVosta.  In 
the  Peloponnesus,  near  Tripolitza,  the  thermometer,  in  January,  Alls  to  8°  or  0**  (Reaumur) 
below  zero.  Still,  in  the  peninsula,  snow  is  rare,  and  of  short  duration,  except  on  the  very 
elevated  situations,  where  it  lies  unmelted  till  the  return  of  spring.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
peculiar  causes  that  influence  the  climate  of  Tripolitza,  since  Uie  Peloponnesus  produces 
abundantly  the  Orange,  Lemon,  and  even  the  Prickly  Fig,  which  latter  is  aa  sensible  to  cold 
as  the  Date  Palm.  This  thorny  plant,  which  is  so  common  in  Palestine  and  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shores  of  Africa,  forms  strong  defensive  hedges  in  the  plains  of  Mesaenia.  The 
Date  does  not  seem  to  inhabit  Peloponnesus ;  a  few  trees  of  it,  which  grow  near  Athens,  are 
perhaps  the  only  individuals  in  all  continental  Greece.  On  the  eastern  coast,  Orange  and 
Lemon  trees  ginw  aa  far  inland  as  Bceotia,  Potidea,  and  Thessaly,  and  even  to  Mount 
Olympus,  which  divides  Macedonia  fVom  Thessaly.  This  is  probably  the  limit  of  those 
trees;  at  least  there  is  nothing  to  attest  their  growth  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  whose 
soil,  intersected  by  mountains  and  swept  by  violent  north  winds,  is  mostly  covered  with 
such  forests  as  characterise  the  temperate  zone.  Hawkins,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who 
visited  the  lovely  vale  of  "  fair  Tempe,"  situated  to  the  south  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  who 
has  given  a  list  of  the  trees  that  it  produces,  does  not  mention  the  Orange  and  Lemon. 
They  assuredly  ^ow  in  the  island  of  Lemnoe  in  the  same  latitude ;  but  Sibuiorpe  remarks 
that  the  climate  is  there  too  cool  to  ripen  their  fruit  The  Olive  succeeds  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia,  4l°  N. 

To  judge  by  vegetation,  the  western  shores  are  wanner  than  the  eastern.  Near  Epirus, 
between  30°  and  40**,  precisely  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  Oorfb,  which  is 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  produces  both  the  Prickly  Fig  and  the  Date. 

The  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  transition  zone  pass  from  Epirus  into  the  Illyrian  provinces. 
The  Olive  and  Myrtle,  the  Orange  and  Lemon,  adorn  Uic  romantic  rocks  that  skirt  the 
mouth  of  the  Cattaro  and  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Gus  ruevo.  The  two  latter  do  not  go 
beyond : — the  Olive,  Myrtle,  and  Laurel,  with  Quercus  coccifera.  Ilex,  and  iEgilops,  the 
Oriental  Hornbeam  {Carpinus  orientalisX  the  Manna  Ash  (Fraxinus  Omus),  the  Stone 
Pine  (Pinus  Pined),  the  Osyris  alba,  the  Terebinth  tree  and  Caper  bush,  skirt  the  shores  so 
far  as  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic.  But  this  vegetation  wholly  ceases  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast,  to  give  place  to  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Greece  exhibits  but  few  of  the  larger  species  of  the  transition  zone :  these  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  countries  of  Asia,  AfVica,  and  Europe.  The  most  common  and  remark- 
able trees  and  shrubs,  from  Cape  Matapan  to  Mount  Olympus  on  the  east,  and  as  far  as  the 
southern  frontiers  of  Dalmatia  on  the  west,  are,  on  the  plains  and  hills,  the  Olive,  the 
shrubby  Jasmine  (Jagminum  fruticans),  Phillyrtea  media  and  angustifolia,  Styrax  officinale, 
the  Strawberry  tree  {Arbutus  Vnedo)  and  A.  Andrachne,  the  Myrtle  and  Pomegranate,  the 
Cherry  I^auref,  and  Locust  tree  (Cercis  Siliquaiitrurn),  the  Pistachio  {Pistacia  fjcntiscus), 
and  P.  Terebinthus,  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  and  Christ's  thorn,  Paliunis  austrolis,  Rhamnus, 
Alnternus,  the  Caper  bush,  Acer  monspessulanum,  the  Sweet  Bay  (Laurus  nobilis),  Osyris 
alba,  the  Fig  {Ficug  Carica),  Celtis  australis,  the  White  and  Black  Poplars  and  the  Aspen ; 
Populus  pyramidalis  and  atheniensis,  the  Cypress  and  Stone  Pine,  the  Juniper  and  Savin, 
and  Juniperus  macrocarpa,  several  species  of  Cistus,  &c.  On  the  banks  of  running  waters 
and  in  damp  spots  are  the  Oriental  Plane,  Salix  monandra  and  triandra,  vimiimlis  and 
caprea,  tlie  White,  the  Weeping,  and  Crack  Willows,  the  Alder,  the  Chaste  tree  (Vtte* 

*  See  Smitb'i  Lifli  of  Sibthorpe,  in  Ree«'«  (Vo'tpxUa. 
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Afnut  eMliM)i  and  th*  Oleander.  On  the  lea  coast,  th«  Pinaster  and  Stone  Pine,  Quercua, 
iEgilopa,  ito.  The  mountaiiiii  prwluco  Abiea  taxifolia,  tho  Bt>ech  and  Halix  retuM  (theae 
three  grow  in  the  hiffheat  ret^ioiiH),  the  Scutch  Fir,  thi)  Yew,  the  comnion  Onic,  Oittryn  vul- 
gariii,  the  Anh  and  Cheatniit  (tho  luttur  •pt^citm  on  tho  iiijota  of  in(i<ii<rikt<>  oUtvation),  thu  Ilnzul 
and  CoryluM  (Juluriia,  ihu  Aah,  the  flut-luavml  Liinu  ('iiltu  vlutyphyUim),  the  Horaccheiitmit, 
the  Service  tree  and  Mountain  Anh,  the  Wild  Apple  and  I'oar  Ircoa,  PyniM  Aria  ami  toruii- 
nalia,  the  Ilex,  Quercua  Ballota  and  Q.  coccifera,  thoae  three  apeciea  preferring  tho  low 
valleys  and  plains.  . 

The  Chaste  tree  ( Vitex  Agnut  ctutua),  the  Terebinth  {PUtacia  Terehinthui),  the  Shrubhj  ' 
Jasmine,  Myrtle,  Fig,  Olive,  Pomegranate,  d:c.  overshadow  the  hills  of  Istria. 

The  Cypresa,  Ilex,  lluercus  coccifora  and  iflgilops,  Ontrya  vulgaris,  the  Oriental  Horn- 
beam, Flowvring  Ash,  Stone  Pine,  and  Caper  busn.  tlie  RIiuh  Cotinus,  Osyris  aiha,  Juniperua 
Oxycedrus  and  Sweet  Bay,  with  many  of  the  plants,  both  atmuiil  and  t>ernnnial,  that  belong 
to  thu  flora  of  the  Mediterranean,  grow  in  the  environs  of  Fiumo  and  Fricitto. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Juniperus  macrocarpa,  Quercus  ^igilops,  Corylua  Colurna,  Populus 
atheniensis,  the  Weeping  Willow,  Arbutus  Andrachnn,  the  lloraecliostnut,  the  Wild  Cherry 
and  Cherry  Laurel,  the  common  Almond  and  Pomegranate,  which  are  indigenous  in  Greece 
and  AHia  Minor,  have  never  been  (bund  wild  to  the  west  of  the  Adriatic. 

A  few  of  the  plants  now  enumerated,  with  some  others  peculiar  to  the  Isles  of  Greece, 
deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  Toumcfort  says,  that,  except  Pinks  and  July-flowers,  we 
have  no  fine  flowers  but  what  came  originally  from  the  Levant  Tuberoses,  Hyacinths, 
Narcissuses,  and  Irises  are  derived  from  that  country,  and,  above  all,  the  Ranunculus  and 
Tulip ;  and  tliough  these  may  have  been  natives  of  the  Asiatic  border,  it  is  certain  that  most 
of  them  were  introduced  to  our  gardens  through  the  medium  of  Constantinople.  The  latter 
formed  so  important  an  article  of  trade  in  northern  Europe,  that  a  single  bulh  has  sold  for  a 
sum  equal  to  500  guineas.  Holland  now  yields  the  best  Hyacintlis  and  Ranunculuses,  rec- 
tified, aa  Tournefort  calls  it,  by  the  culture  of  the  industrious  Dutch.  Tho  Turks  have  long 
been  attached  to  these  flowers,  and  it  was  the  Vizier  Kara  Mustapha,  who  "  miscarried  be- 
fore Vienna  in  1683,  that  is  said  to  have  brpught  the  latter  plant  {Ranuncitlu»  ai-ta(icu«) 
(Jiff.  494.)  into  fashion.  In  order  to  amuse  his  master,  Mahomet  IV.,  who  extremely  loved 
minting,  priviusy,  and  solitude,  he  insensibly  inspired  him  with  a  fancy  for  flowers ;  and  un- 
derstanding that  the  Ranunculuses  were  what  he  most  admired,  he  wrote  to  all  the  bashaws 
throughout  the  empire,  to  send  him  roots  and  seeds  of  the  finest  sorts  they  could  lay  hands 
upon.  The  chie&  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  outdid  all  the  others  in 
thus  paying  their  court  to  him.  Thence  came  those  admirable  species  of  Ranunculus,  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  fine  gardens  of  Constantinople  and  Paris.    The  seeds  which  were  sent 

to  the  vizier,  and  tliose  propagated  by  405 

private  men,  produced  vast  varieties. 
The  ambassadors  prided  themselves  on 
sending  them  to  their  respective  mas- 
tors,  and  in  Europe  they  were  improved 
b^  culture.  M.Malaval  contributed  not  a 
little  thereto  at  Marseilles ;  he  furnish- 
ed France  with  them,  and  all  foreign 
countries."  The  Anemone  of  our  gar- 
dens (A.  hortensU)  (Jig.  495.)  abounds 
in  the  islands.  In  the  spring,  Milo,  and 
the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipe- 
lago are  covered,  says  Tournefort,  like 
a  carpet,  thick  set,  and  as  it  were  stud- 
ded, with  anemones  of  all  colours:  they 
are  single,  yet  from  their  seeds  come 
Raounoaliu  A«Uii«u.  tlio  most  splendid  varieties  that  are  seen  Anemom  Horttma. 

in  our  parterres.  "  But,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  of  all  the  rare  plants  growing  in 
Milo,  the  prickly  Pimpernel,  or  prickly  shrubbjr  Burnet  (Poterium  apinomm)  (Jig.  i§6.\ 
was  that  which  pleased  us  most :  w«  had  met  with  it  before  in  Candia ;  but  I  could  not  per- 
suade myself  that  this  plant,  which  requires  great  care  to  raise  in  our  gardens,  could  be  so 
common  in  the  Archipelaga  It  is  an  under-uirub,  called  in  vulrar  Greek  Stabida:  besides 
the  resemblance  of  its  name,  it  answers  in  its  virtues  to  the  Stabe  of  Dioecorides.  The 
prickly  Pimpernel  is  of  marvellous  use  in  tiiese  islands,  towards  multipl  ving  the  pasturages, 
and  transforming,  as  it  were,  the  heaths  into  meadows.  In  August,  when  it  blows  north, 
and  the  plant  is  dried  up,  they  set  fire  to  the  foot  of  it ;  in  an  instant  the  wind  carries  the 
flames  &r  and  wide,  even  to  the  very  mountains.  The  first  autumn  rains  that  fall  fetch  out 
an  excellent  herbage  from  these  burnt  lands,  and  this  much  sooner  than  in  France,  because 
It  never  freezes  in  this  island,  and  very  rarely  snows."  The  Isle  of  Serpho,  and  a  few  other 
islands,  alone  produce  the  beautiful  arborescent  Pink  (Dianthtu  arboreua)  {fig.  497.),  the 
discovery  of  which  seems  to  have  delighted  Tournefort  more  thui  almost  any  other  cirrum- 
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gUnc«  in  the  whole  eoune  of  hia  tnivek  He  introduced  it  to  the  Bapi  Omrdeni  «t  Pari% 
whnre  it  maintained  its  honour,  he  tolla  u«,  amidat  an  infinite  number  of  acarce  planta  tVon 
the  mme  country. 

Gum  l^adanum  ia  the  produce  of  a  verv  handaome  apeciea  of  Ciatua,  well  known  in  our 
gardona,  the  C.  oreticua  (Jig.  4U6.)i  tlie  Ledon  of  Dioaooridea,  in  whoae  time  the  gum  that 
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exuded  fVom  the  glanda  of  tho  lonveii  waa  obtained  by  driving  goata  in  among  the  ahruba,  or 
by  these  animalb  naturally  browsing;  upon  them,  when  the  aubstance  adherea  to  their  hair 
and  bearda.  Now  that  thia  Hiibittance  ia  colhcted  to  supply  a  more  extended  commerce,  a 
400  peculiar  instrument  (Jiff.  4()9.)  is  employed  for  the  purpoac,  which 

18  figured  and  described  by  Toumefort,  and  the  accuracy  of  which 
is  attested  by  Uieber,  in  his  Voyage  to  Crete.  "  It  ia  a  kind  of  rake, 
with  a  double  row  of  long  leathern  strapa.  It  was  in  the  heat  of 
tlie  day,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring ;  circumstances  nece^ 
aary  to  the  gathering  of  Ladanum.  Seven  or  eight  country  fellowa, 
in  their  sljirta  and  drawers,  were  bruahing  the  plants  with  then 
whips ;  the  straps  whereof,  by  rubbing  against  the  leaves  of  thia 
shrub,  licked  up  a  sort  of  odoriferous  glue,  sticking  on  tho  leaves : 
thia  is  part  of  the  nutritious  juice  of  the  plant,  which  sweats  through 
the  texture  of  those  leaves  like  a  fatty  dew,  in  shining  dropn,  om 
clear  aa  turpentine.  When  the  whips  are  sufficiently  laden  with 
this  grease,  tliey  take  a  knife  and  scrape  it  clean  off  the  straps,  and 
make  it  up  into  a  mass  or  cakes  of  different  size:  this  is  what  comes 
to  us,  under  the  name  of  Ladanum  or  Labdanum.  A  man  who  ia 
diligent  will  gather  3  lbs.  per  day  or  more,  which  they  sell  fi)r  a 
crown  on  the  spot :  this  sort  of  work  is  rather  unpleosant  than  laborious,  because  it  must  be 
done  in  tho  sultry  time  of  the  day,  and  in  the  deadest  calm ;  and  yet  the  purest  Ladanum 
cannot  be  obtained  free  from  tilth,  because  the -winds  of  the  preceding  day  have  blown  dust 
upon  the  shrubs."  About  50  cwt  of  it  is  annually  collected  in  Crete,  and  sent  exclusively 
to  Constantinople. 

Gum  Tragacanth  is  a  no  less  important  article  of  trade  than  Gum  Ladanum,  and  appeara 
to  be  the  produce,  not  only  of  the  Astragolua  Tragacantha  (Jig.  500.)  and  A.  oreticua  (Jig.  oOl), 
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bill  of  others  of  the  same  genus,  which  form  a  group,  distinguished  by  their  permanent  leaf- 
Halks,  which  eventually  become  spinesccnt  Toumefort  describes  the  Cretan  plant,  and 
figures  a  specimen,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant.  "  We  had  the  pleasure,"  says  he,  "  of 
leisurely  examining  the  Gum  Tragueanth  |Lipon  Mount  Ida.  It  appears  naturally  in  the  close 
of  June  and  in  the  following  months.    During  that  time,  tlie  nourishing  juice  of  thia  plant 
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thickened  by  the  heat,  bunts  the  gieater  part  of  the  vessels  that  contain  it  It  not  onlT 
accumulates  in  the  heart  of  the  stems  and  branches,  but  in  the  interstices  of  the  fibres,  which 
are  disposed  in  ravs.  This  sap  coagulates  in  filaments,  as  in  the  pores  of  the  bark ;  and 
these  filaments,  striking  through  the  &rk,  gradually  work  their  way  out,  as  they  are  pushed 
forward  by  ihe  new  moisture  uiat  the  roots  afibrd.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  substance 
becomes  hardened,  and  forms  either  lumps  or  twisted  lamina;,  similar  to  worms  of  various 
lengths,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sap ;  it  even  seems  that  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  of 
this  plant  contributes  to  the  expression  of  the  Gum  Tragacanth.  These  fibres,  disentangle 
like  hemp,  being  pulled  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  shepherds  and  of  horses,  shrink  up  with 
heat,  and  fiicilitate  the  issuing  of  the  extravaaated  juice."  Sieber,  however,  in  his  Cretan 
voyage,  tells  ua  he  could  not  learn  that  the  Cretan  Astragal  {Astragalut  cretieut)  produced 
any  Gum  Tragacantli.  On  Mount  Lebanon,  Tragacanth,  we  know,  is  yielded  by  the  Astra- 
guus  gummirera  of  La  Billardiere,  who,  however,  observes,  contrary  to  the  remarks  of 
I  602       Tournefort,  that  it  is  not  during  the  great  heats  of  the  day  that  this 

jSJCJm  sulntance  flows,  but  during  the  night,  and  a  little  after  sunrise ;  and 

Vwlflif'  he  even  thinks  that  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  or  a  heavy  dew,  is  neces- 

sary  for  its  production;  and  states  that  the  shepherds  of  Lebanon 
only  go  in  search  of  this  substance  when  the  mountain  has  been 
covered  during  the  night  with  thick  clouds. 

Those  kinds  of  wo<m  which  we  consider  among  the  most  precious 
are  burnt  bv  the  Greeks  for  fuel.  In  Amorgos  they  consume  nothing 
but  Mastich  and  the  iJypress-leaved  Cedar  (Juntperuc  lycia)  (Jiff. 
602.)  which  produces  01il»num.  The  Greeks  make  use  of  this  latter 
in  their  fishing  excursions.  At  the  stem  of  the  galley  they  have  a 
sort  of  grating,  into  which  the  wood  is  put,  broken  into  small  pieces. 
In  the  night  it  is  set  fire  to ;  and  while  the  fish  are  fi)llowing  the 
boat,  attracted  by  the  light,  they  strike  at  them  with  a  trident  or 
.  ^.       ,    .  three-forked  javelin.    This  wood  is  not,  however,  the  produce  of 

unimnu   yaa.  Amorgos,  which  is  destitute  of  trees,  but  is  brought  firan  the  adjoin- 

ing island.  In  the  town  of  Crete,  you  may  see  bundles  of  wood  for  firing  of  the  most 
fir^frant  descrintion.  "  Nothing  is  used,"  says  Sieber,  "  but  Sage,  Thyme,  Cistus,  Cypress 
wood  (Jig.  503.;,  Marjoram,  and  Lavender ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  a  delightfiil  country,  where 

not  only  the  air  is  scented  with  uie  balsamic  odour  of 
the  numerous  aromatic  plants,  especially  after  a  shower 
of  rain,  but  where  the  very  smoke  is  perfumed  with  the 
iraCTance  of  the  wood  of  which  their  fires  are  made." 

The  Mastich  and  Terebinth  are  gum-resins,  for  which 
the  island  of  Scio  is  especi- 
ally celebrated.  The  former 
is  the  product  of  the  Pis- 
tacia  Lentiscus  (^g.  504). 
Olivier  says  that  "  Mastich 
must  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  productions  of  the 
island,  since  the  inhabitants 
of  Scio  owe  to  it  a  part  of 
their  privileges,  and  the  cul- 
tivators much  of  their  inde- 
pendence and  comfort.  The 
Lentiscus  which  yields  it 
no  way  differs  from  that 
which  grows  in  the  south 
of  Europe  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but  from  which  no  Mastich  can  be  pro- 
cured. Some  slight  varieties  may  be  seen  at  Scio,  with  leaves  of  a  greater  or  less  size, 
which  are  owuig  to  culture,  and  perpetuated  by  grafls  and  layers. 

''In  order  to  obtain  the  Mastich,  it  is  customary  to  make  slight  and  numerous  incisions  in 
the  trunk  and  principal  branches,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  July,  according  to  the  Greek 
calendar.  From  these  clefts  a  liquid  juice  insensibly  trickles,  which  hardens  by  degrees, 
and  remains  attached,  to  the  u  -e  in  drops  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  sometimes  even  fiills 
on  the  ground.  The  first  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  is  removed  with  a  sharp  iron  instru- 
ment, half  an  inch  broad  at  the  extremity.  Frequently  a  cloth  is  spread  beneath  the  tree 
that  the  Mastich  may  not  be  impregnated  with  dust  and  dirt  According  to  roguiations 
made  on  the  subject,  the  first  gathering  cannot  take  place  before  the  27t^  of  August  It 
lasts  eight  consecutive  days,  and  fresli  incisions  are  made  up  to  the  25th  of  September,  when 
a  new  harvest  takes  nkce,  which  again  oqi  npies  eight  days.   After  that  period  the  trees  are 
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not  cut  again ;  but  until  the  19th  of  November,  the  Maatich  that  contmues  to  flow  ia  od- 
.ected  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  every  week;  and  it  is  forbidden  after  that  period  to 
gather  any. 

"  A  curious  experiment,  which  deserves  to  be  generally  known,  came  to  my  hearing.  At 
it  is  forbidden  to  cultivate  the  Lentiscus  beyoo''  the  limits  prescribed  by  government,  a  Turk, 
hoping  to  evade  the  law,  and  still  obtain  the  Mastich,  groned  «ome  Lentisk  plants  on  young 
Terebinths.  They  took  perfectly  well,  but  the  man  was  surprised,  some  years  alter,  to  hnd 
tliat  from  tiie  incision  he  had  made,  a  substance  exuded,  which  combined  the  odour  and  qua^ 
litieti  of  Mastich  with  the  fluidity  of  Terebinth.  Mastich  is  collect^  in  twenty-one  villages, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  town ;  and  the  quantity  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  rather  more 
than  125,000  lbs.  45,000  lbs.  belong  to  the  Aga,  who  farms  the  article ;  and  thev  ace  paid 
to  him  by  the  cultivators  as  a  tax  for  the  permission  of  growing  it  The  surplus  brings 
them  in  about  50  paras  for  2^  lbs.  (rather  less  than  a  shilling),  ana  they  are  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties,  to  sell  it  to  any  one  but  the  contractor.  Tne  best  and  finest  quality  is  sent 
to  Constantinople,  for  the  use  of  the  grand  signior's  palace.  The  second  sort  goes  to  Cairo, 
and  passes  into  the  harams  of  the  Mamelukes ;  while  merchants  only  obtain  a  mixture  of 
the  second  and  third  qualities." 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  quantity  of  Mastich  afforded  by  the  island  of  Scio  can  supply 
the  great  consumption  of  this  article  in  Turkey  and  Europe.  A  traveller,  indeed,  assured 
Olivier  that  the  Lentiso-  A  is  cultivated  in  the  mterior  of  Natolia.  Throughout  the  Otto- 
man empire,  it  is  an  universal  practice  for  all  the  women,  even  the  Franks,  to  chew 
Mastich  almost  incessantly.  It  soflens  in  the  mouth,  to  which  it  imparts  an  agreeable 
Qngrance,  while  it  strengthens  the  gums  and  whito""  *he  teeth.    It  is  also  used  for  fumi- 

Eition  and  perfumes ;  as  a  remedy  for  various  distMous,  aod  to  give  a  pleasant  flavour  to 
ead. 

The  Terebinth  flows  naturally  in  summer  ftma  clefts  in  the  oark  of  another  species  of 

Pistacia,  tlie  P.  Terebinthus  (Jig.  505.).  It  is  at  first  liquid, 
and  of  a  bluish,  greenish,  or  yellowidi  white ;  but  soon  be- 
comes hard  and  dry  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  commonly 
called  Scian  Terebmth,  being  principally  grown  in  that  island. 
But  its  flow  is  facilitated  by  the  incisions  which  the  natives 
make,  every  spring,  in  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree. 
Every  morning,  after  the  coolness  of  night  has  condensed  it, 
this  substance  is  collected  with  a  spatula,  from  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  the  flat  stones  that  are  laid  expressly  to  receive 
it  As  the  gum,  thus  obtained,  is  always  mixed  with  some 
extraneous  matter,  it  is  purified  by  being  run  through  small 
baskets,  after  having  been  liquefied  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  Terebinth  trees  aflbrd  but  little  gum  in  proportion  to 
their  size ;  for  an  individual  60  years  old,  and  with  a  trunk 
four  or  five  feet  in  circumference,  yields  but  ten  or  eleven 
ounces  annually.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  TerebintL  is 
very  expensive,  even  in  the  country  where  it  is  produced.  Part  is  consumed  in  the  Levant, 
and  the  rest  carried  to  Venice,  where  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  turpentine,  called  Ve- 
netian Terebinth.  Thus  the  true  terebinth  of  Scio  is  hardly  ever  to  be  obtained  pure :  that 
which  is  really  so  may  be  known  by  its  thickness,  and  by  possessing  a  more  agreeable  odour 
than  the  turpentine  of  the  spruce  and  other  fir  trees;  it  is  also  destitute  of  Bitterness  and 
acridity. 

A  species  of  Cynipe,  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of  the  terebinth,  occasions 
galls  and  large  excrescences,  containing  a  small  portion  of  a  very  limpid  and  odoriferous 
resin. 

The  Ferula  of  the  ancients,  the  voifBifi  of  Dioscorides,  is  an  umbelliferous  plant  allied  to 
the  Assafcetida,  which  is  equally  one  of  the  Fennels,  and  referred  by  most  authors  to  the 
F.  communis ;  while  Toumefort  who  describes  it  in  the  island  of  Skinosa,  where  it  is  still 
called  Nartheca,  says : — "  It  bears  a  stalk  five  feet  high,  tliree  inches  thick :  at  every  ten 
inches  there  is  a  knot  branched  at  each  knot,  covered  with  a  hard  bark  two  lines  thick :  the 
hollow  of  this  stalk  is  full  of  white  marrow,  which,  being  well  dried,  takes  fire  like  a  match: 
this  fire  holds  a  good  while,  and  consumes  the  marrow  very  gently,  without  damaging  the 
bark,  which  makes  them  use  this  plant  in  carrying  from  one  place  to  another :  our  sailors 
laid  in  a  good  store  of  it.  This  custom  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  may  help  to  explain 
a  passage  in  Hesiod,  who^  speaking  of  the  fire  that  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven,  says  that 
he  brought  it  in  a  ferula.  The  foundation  of  this  fable  doubtless  proceeds  from  Prometheus 
bein^  the  inventor  of  the  stsel  that  strikes  fire  from  tlie  iiint  In  ail  probability  Prometheus 
made  use  of  the  pith  of  the  ferula  instead  of  a  match,  and  taught  men  how  to  preserve  fire 
in  the  stalks  of  this  plant  The  stem  is  strong  enough  to  be  leaned  upon,  but  too  light  to 
hurt  in  striking ;  and,  therefore,  Bacchus,  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  of  antiquity,  wiseW 
ordained  the  first  men  that  drank  wine  to  make  use  of  this  plant  because,  being  heated  with 
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axeeasive  drinking,  they  woald  often  break  one  another's  heads  with  the  ordinary  canet. 
The  priests  of  the  same  deity  supported  themselves  on  these  stalks  when  they  walked ;  and 
Pliny  observes  that  this  plant  is  greedily  eaten  by  asses,  though  to  other  beasts  of  burthen 
it  is  rank  poison.  We  could  not  try  the  truth  of  this  olMervation,  there  bciing  nothing  but 
sheep  and  goats  on  the  island.  The  plant  is  now  used  for  making  low  stools :  they  take  the 
dried  stallu,  and  by  placing  4hem  alternately  in  length  and  breadth,  they  form  them  into 
cubes,  fastened  at  the  four  comers  with  pegs  of  wood.  These  cubes  are  the  visiting-stools 
of  the  ladies  of  Amorgos.  What  a  different  use  is  this  from  that  the  ancients  put  the  ferula 
to!  Plutarch  and  Strabo  take  notice  that  Alexander  kept  Homer's  works  encloeed  in  a 
casket  of  ferula,  on  account  of  its  lightness :  the  body  of  the  casket  was  made  of  this  plant, 
and  then  covered  with  some  rich  stuff  or  skin,  set  off  with  ribs  of  gold,  and  adorned  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones." 

Many  of  the  islands  are  celebrated  for  their  wine.  Samos  was  chiefly  famed  tbr  its  Mus- 
cadine, notwithstanding  that  Strabo  was  ravished  with  every  individual  thing  in  it,  except 
the  wine ;  but "  belike,"  says  Tournefbrt,  "  he  never  tasted  the  Muscaduie  wine ;  or,  per- 
haps, they  never  bethought  themselves  then  of  making  any."  Naxos  had  two  fables  related 
of  it,  that  the  women  are  brought  to  bed  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  and  that  there  flows  a 
spring  of  wine  in  the  island.  The  wines  of  Greece  are  in  common  use  throughout  Italy. 
They  have  been  celebrated,  indeed,  from  the  remotest  antiqui^.  The  ancient  medals  repre- 
sented garlands  of  ivy,  interwoven  with  bunches  of  grapes.  The  wines,  according  to  Tour- 
lefort,  nave  just  tartness  enough  to  qualify  their  lusciousness ;  and  the  lusciousness,  far  from 
being  fulsome,  is  attended  with  that  delicious  balm,  which,  in  those  who  have  tasted  the 
Candian  wines,  begets  a  contempt  for  all  other  wines  whatever.  Jupiter  never  drank  any 
other  nectar  when  he  reigned  king  of  this  island.  The  Turks  cannot  forbear  this  tempting 
juice,  at  least  in  the  night-time,  and  then  they  make  clear  work.  The  Greeks  drink  it 
night  and  day,  without  water,  and  in  small  draughts,  happy  that  they  can  thus  bury  the 
remembrance  of  their  misery.  When  water  is  poured  on  these  wines,  the  glass  looks  as  if 
it  were  full  of  clouds,  shot  through  with  fluctuating  curling  threads,  occasioned  by  the  great 
quantity  of  ethereal  oil  which  predominates  in  this  delicious  Mquid. 

Malmsey,  or  Malvoise,  so  called  from  the  village  of  Mal.visi  in  that  island,  was  for  a  long 
time  the  produce  of  Crete ;  and  it  was  such  a  favourite  with  the  Italians,  that  they  have  a 
proverb,  signifying  that  it  is  "  manna  to  the  mouth,  and  balsam  to  the  brain."  Sieber  wit- 
nessed the  process  of  making  it  in  Crete,  and  describes  the  annual  benediction  of  the  wine, 
when  it  is  lodged  in  the  spacious  cellars  of  the  monastery  of  Arcadi  :* — "  Lord  God !  thou 
who  lovest  mankhid,  direct  thine  eyes  to  this  wine,  and  on  those  who  shall  drink  it :  bless 
our  vessels,  thrice  blessed,  as  the  wells  of  Jacob  and  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  as  thou  hast 
blessed  this  drink  of  the  Apostles.  O  Lord,  thou  who  wast  present  at  the  wedding  of  Cana, 
and  by  changing  the  water  into  wine,  revealed  thy  glory  to  thy  disciples,  send  now  thy 
Holy  Spirit  on  this  wine,  and  bless  it  in  thy  name !" 

The  botanist  need  not  be  told  that  the  currants  of  commerce  are  the  produce  of  a  species 
of  vine ;  though  among  the  unskilled  in  natural  history  an  opinion  prevails  that  they  are 
garden  currants  in  a  dried  state.  They  are,  in  fact,  small  grapes,  the  berries  of  a  vine ;  but 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  of  what  species  authors  are  not  agreed.  They  derive  their  name 
from  having  been  first  brought  from  Corinth ;  and  as  they  are  seedless,  Linnffius  considered 
them  a  variety  of  the  common  Vine  {Vitia  vinifera),  and  called  it  /J  Corintkiaca  apyrena. 
Dr.  Sibthorpe  brought  a  living  plant,  supposed  to  be  of  this  kind,  firom  the  ruins  of  Corinth, 
with  no  small  trouble  and  care ;  but  his  ignorant  gardener  threw  it  away.  Sir  James  E. 
Smith  doubts  whether  the  "  Zante  Currant,*''  which  is  cultivated  at  Kew  and  in  some  other 
curious  gardens,  and  is  a  native  of  that  island,  pre-eminently  styled,  for  its  beauty,  "  Xante., 
fior  di  I^vante,"  be  the  seme  plant  as  yields  the  currants  of  commerce. 

SuBflECT.  3. — Zoology. 
The  native  zoology  of  Turkey  is  unquestionably  less  known  than  that  of  many  far  distant 
regions,  inhabited  by  savages  or  barbarians.  The  banefiil  spirit  of  Mahometanism,  shown  in 
the  besotted  ignorance  of  its  followers,  who  even  pride  themselves  on  their  contempt  for 
knowledge,  is  the  curse  of  every  nation  which  has  been  condemned  to  bend  beneath  its  gall- 
ing yoke.  No  part  of  Europe  is  more  calculated  to  interest  the  philosophic  zoologist  than 
the  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  and  no  part  has  been  so  completely  unexplored.  Our 
ideas,  therefore,  of  its  native  zoology  can  only  be  formed  from  analogy.  Situated  in  the  most 
genial  climate,  obounding  in  lofly  chains  of  mountains,  rich  and  majestic  forests,  fruitful 
plains,  and  noble  rivers,  with  its  shores  bathed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  many  animals  now  rarely  seen  in  more  populous  and  civilized  countries  here  enjoy 
their  native  range ;  and  others  may  probably  exist,  still  unknown  to  science.  The  proximity, 
also,  of  Western  and  Minor  Asia,  and  the  lofly  chain  of  Caucasus,  that  cradle  of  the  human 
lace,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  European  Turkey  is  that  "  border  country"  where  the 
two  great  zoological  provinces  of  Europe  and  Asia  meet,  and  blend. 

*  Built  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Arcadia. 
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Among  the  birds  are  found  several  'Ut  .  <m  wading  epeeiea,  more  common  to  th«i  warm 
■hores  ot  Africa.  That  singular  bird,  the  L....->opean  or  Pink-coloured  Flamingo,  is  a  frequei» 
visiter  to  the  salt-water  pools  and  marshes,  cccompanied  by  the  Pelican  (Ji^.  506.)  and  many 
other  waterfowl ;  and  the  stork  builds  unmolested  on  the  magnificent  rums  of  tlie  ancien 
temples. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  better  known.    The  horses,  originally  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  shores  of  E^pt  and  Arabia,  and  still  replenished  by  constant  intercourse  with 


Pelican. 
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those  countries,  are  naturally  fine.    The  cattle  are  very  large,  fiimished  with  ample  horns, 

and  are  apparently  of  the  samo  breed  as  those  of  southern  Italy.     The  Wallachian  sheep 

{fiff.  507.;  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  singularity  of  their  horns :  they  diverge  almost 

at  right  angles  firom  the  head,  are  very  long,  and  are  spirally  twisted :  this  breed,  which  is 

white;  is  derived  from  the  Cretan,  and  m  form  resembles  the  old  unimproved  breed  of  £ng« 

land ;  but  the  ^ool,  though  curling,  is  rather  coarse,  and  it  is  straight  on  the  thighs  and  taiL 

The  superstition  of  the  Turks  leads  them  to  abhor  pigs.     The  Turkish  greyhound,  though 

well  formed,  is  a  disgusting  little  animal,  from  the  skin  being  almost  destitute  of  hair. 

♦  "  fi 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Qeography. 

The  Turks,  or  Toorks,  are  a  numerous  race,  whose  original  seat  was  in  the  high  central 
regions  of  Tartary,  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  along  the  border  of  the  Altai. 
Their  large  and  handsome  persons,  and  their  fair  and  ruddy  complexions,  distinguish  them 
from  the  meagre,  diminutive,  and  almost  deformed  aspect  of  the  Mongols,  the  other  ruling 
Tartar  r<«co.  In  the  tenth  century,  having  subdued  all  their  neighbours,  they  were  attracted 
by  the  ricn  and  beautiful  regions  of  the  south,  and  poured  down  through  Khorassan  into  Persia. 

The  princes  of  the  Seljuc  dynasty  had,  at  the  above  period,  established  full  sway  over 
Persia.  Thence  they  crossed  the  Euphrates,  to  attack  the  weakened  power  of  the  Greek 
empire  and  the  Saracen  princes.  They  were  triumphant ;  and  established  in  Asia  Minor 
what  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Roum,  while  other  chiefs  over-ran  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land. 
At  this  time  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  was  subject  to  Turkish  dynasties.  But  their  fall 
was  preparing.  The  outrages,  of  which  their  rude  bands  were  guilty,  formed  one  of  the 
chief  motives  which  impelled  the  European  powers  to  the  great  enterprise  of  the  crusades. 
The  Latin  nations  poured  in  with  a  force  which  the  Turks  were  unable  to  withstand ;  and 
the  thrones  of  Jerusalem  and  Iconium  were  speedily  subverted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Mongols,  under  Zingis,  having  achieved  the  subjugation  of  Tartary,  followed  the  traces  of 
the  Turks,  wrested  from  them  Persia,  and  subverted  the  caliphate.  At  the  end  of  the  thir< 
teenth  century,  the  once  proud  dynasties  of  Seljuk  were  reduced  to  a  number  of  scattered 
chieflains,  occupying  the  mountainous  districts  and  high  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  obliged 
to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Mongul  khans  of  Persia. 

Othman,  or  Ottoman,  one  of  their  chiefs,  was  the  man  who,  in  1299  erecting  an  inde< 
pendent  standard,  founded  the  mighty  Ottoman  empire.  He  appeared  first  under  the  aspect 
of  a  Scythian  chief,  a  leader  of  shepherds  and  bandits;  but  first  conquering  and  then  uniting 
under  his  standard  a  number  of  n  ighbouring  tribes,  he  assembled  a  formidable  military 
force.  His  successor,  Orchan,  hav.ng  taken  Prusa,  erected  it  into  a  capital,  which  almost 
defied  the  imperial  metropolis  Constantinople.  His  successors  continually  augmented  their 
force  by  the  peculiar  institutions  under  which  they  trained  to  arms  the  captive  youth  of  the 
conquered  countries.  They  continued  to  make  acquisitions  from  the  decrepid  Greek  empirt, 
until  the  walls  of  Constantinople  enclosed  all  that  remained  of  the  dominion  of  the  Ca!sars. 

The  Turkish  empire  was  raised  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
in  1453,  by  Mahomet  II.  The  power  of  the  Turks  now  struck  terror  into  all  Europe.  In 
the  succeeding  century  they  subdued  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  all  the  Arabian  coast 
©n  the  Red  Sea.  In  Europe  they  renuered  tributary  the  Crimea  and  the  countries  along 
the  Danube ;  they  over-ran  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  repeatedly  laid  siege  to  Vienna. 
When  af&irs  came  to  that  crisis,  however,  the  European  states  took  the  alarm,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Poland  and  Germany  united  against  the  invader,  who  was  repeatedly  driven  back 
with  prodigious  loss.    At  sea,  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Venetians  and 
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the  knighta  of  St  John,  the  Turks  lonff  carried  all  before  them :  they  BuMaed  Rhodes, 
Cyprus,  and  all  Uie  Greek  islands ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  little  rock  of  Malta  that  their 
prwress  received  a  check. 

The  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power  was  perceptible  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  cen< 
tury,  and  proceeded  rapidly  in  the  eighteenth.  The  rigour  of  that  discipline,  by  which 
uiry  had  rendered  themselves  so  formidable,  was  insensibly  relaxed;  the  grand  signioi 
rexigned  himself  to  the  luxuries  and  indulgences  of  the  seraglio ;  and  the  revolu  of  the 
pachas  in  every  quarter  distracted  the  empire.  When  the  European  powers  beg^an  to  make 
war  with  regular  armies,  they  easily  repelled  those  tumultuary  bands  which  followed  the 
Turkish  standard.  Above  all,  when  Russia  began  to  develope  her  gigantic  energies,  the 
star  of  Ottoman  ascendencv  rapidly  declined.  Defeated  in  every  battle,  losing  several  of 
their  finest  provinces,  and  holdmg  the  rest  by  a  precarious  tenure,  the  Turks  ceased  to  be 
formidable.  In  the  last  war,  indeed.  General  Diebitsch  entered  Adrianople,  and  saw  the 
road  to  the  capital  open ;  though  peace  was  then  granted  on  moderate  terms.  But  Turkey 
has  since  undergone  a  still  deeper  humiliation,  havmg  seen  her  empire  almost  subverted  by 
Ibrahim,  son  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  when  she  was  saved  only  by  the  interposition  of  Russia, 
her  mortal  enemyi  and  obliged  to  sacrifice  Syria  wad  Palestine,  two  of  the  finest  portions  of 
her  territory.  _,^,, 

Sbct.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  Turkisb  political  sj^stem  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  any  other  European  power,  bat 
is  formed  upon  a  purely  Asiatic  model.  Its  principle  is  the  sub 
j(u>*<'-  jf  the  whole  administration,  civil,  military,  and  religious 
to  the  absolute  disposal  of  one  man.  The  grand  aignior,  (fig. 
606.),  the  "shadow  of  Crod,"  and  "  refuge  of  the  world,"  is  colisider* 
ed  as  reigning  by  divine  commission,  and  uniting  in  himself  all 
the  powers,  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical.  Se< 
lim  1.,  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  acquired  a  right  to  the  title  of 
cdlitih ;  but  sultan,  or  grand  signior,  is  that  by  which  the  ruler 
of  Turkey  is  best  known.  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  veneration  for 
the  Othman  family,  that,  amid  so  many  bloody  and  violent  revolu- 
tions,  the  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  a  subject  seating 
himself  on  the  imperial  throne ;  and  after  cutting  ofi"  the  head  of 
one  sultan,  nothing  has  ever  been  dreamt  of  but  raising  the  next 
heir  to  the  throne.  Under  the  Mussulman  system,  the  spiritual 
iignior.  ^ijj  temporal  powers  being  considered  as  essentially  one,  a  pecu* 

liarly  sacred  character  is  communicated  to  him  in  whom  they  centre.  According  to  proi'iund 
Mahometan  doctors,  notliing  that  the  sultan  does  can  be  morally  wrong.     He  is  considered 
also  the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  dominions,  excepting  those  d^icated  to  pious  uses. 
The  vizier  {fig.  509.),  assisted  by  the  divan,  is  the  person  upon  whom  devolves  entire 
EQQ  the  exclusive  power  of  the  state.  The  grand  signior  does  not  even, 

^  like  some  other  Oriental  despots,  make  a  show  of  sitting  in  judg- 

ment, but  delegates  that  function  also  to  his  minister ;  who,  thus 
invested  with  tiie  authority  of  supreme  magistrate,  appoints  to  all 
civil  and  military  offices,  puts  to  death  all  who  oppose  his  mea- 
sures, and  commands  the  army  in  person,  leaving  at  court  in  his 
absence  a  pacha,  under  the  title  of  caiTnacan.  He  is  also  accus- 
tomed to  go  disguised  through  the  city,  to  examine  the  weights, 
measures,  and  qualities  of  the  goods ;  and,  on  discovering  any  defi- 
ciency, to  apply  the  bastinado,  nail  the  offender  by  the  ear  to  the 
door  of  his  shop,  or  even  strike  off  his  head.  The  divan  consisted 
formerly  of  six  pachas  of  three  tails ;  but  of  late  has  been  formed 
of  the  principal  state  officers :  the  two  cadi  atkers,  or  judges  of 
Qrand  Viiier.  jjjg  ^^^y  ,   jjjg  j^^^^^  jgy^  ^j,o  fjjyj^g  ^  g^jyj  j,f  j.^g  effendi  {Jg.  610.), 

an  officer  combining  the  functions  of  chancellor  with  those  of  secretary  of  state  both  for  the 
home  and  foreign  departments ;  the  tcjlerdar  effendi,  or  general  treasurer  of  the  empire ; 
the  tchelebi  effendi,  a  sort  of  naval  secretary ;  the  capitan  pacha  {fig.  611.),  or  lord  high 
admiral.  In  general,  there  is  no  exact  correspondence  between  the  functions  in  this  and  in 
a  European  court  or  ministry ;  a  circumstance  fi-om  which  confusion  is  oflen  apt  to  arise. 

The  mujlis,  and  ulema,  or  hoAy  of  mollahs,  form  the  depository  of  the  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  the  only  class  who  approach  to  the  character  of  a  national  council.  They  are  not,  ns 
has  sometimes  been  supposed,  ministers  of  religion ;  though  since  the  Koran  and  its  com- 
menrarics  form  the  only  Jaw  of  the  empire,  and  the  mollahs  receive  their  education  in  tiie 
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mufti  {fig.  612.)  is  the  second  person  of  the  empire  in  dignity ;  he  girds  the  sabre  on  the  sul- 
tan, an  act  equivalent  to  coronation ;  and  the  sovereign  advances  seven  steps  to  meet  him, 
while  be  advances  only  three  towards  the  grand  vizier.    No  great  measure  of  state  can  be 
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rej^ularly  taken,  or  command  the  respect  of  the  empire,  without  a  fetwa  firom  the  mufti. 
The  sultan  cannot  behead  him;  and  though  Murad  lY.  aoueht  to  evade  this  statute  by 
pounding  him  in  a  mortu,  the  interpretation  was  scarcely  considered  sound,  and  has  not  been 
followed.  The  sultan,  however,  in  case  of  high  cause  of  wrath,  possesses,  or  at  least  exer<- 
cises,  the  power  of  deposing  the  mufti,  and  thus  secures  in  general  his  strict  subserviency ; 
though  at  other  times  that  officer,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  popular  discontents,  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  the  sovereign  to  an  untimely  end.  The  members  of  the  ulema 
ought  to  be  elected  by  the  mufti,  after  strict  examination,  and  with  some  regard  to  heredi« 
tary  claim ;  but  the  grand  signior  is  in  the  habit  of  nominating  upon  his  own  authority,  and 
from  pure  fevour. 

Justice  is  tdministered  by  members  of  the  ulema :  those  in  the  large  towns  are  tenned 
mollahs,  and  m  the  smaller  towns  cadis ;  the  nominations  being  made  by  the  sultan  from  a 
list  presented  by  the  mufti.  The  proceedings  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  simplicity. 
At  the  divan  hanneh,  or  vizier's  tribunal,  there  is  a  written  statement  ^  the  case,  which 
must,  however,  be  comprised  in  a  page,  leaving  room  for  the  sentence  at  the  bottom.  The 
parties  then  plead ;  two  or  three  witnesses  are  examined  on  each  side ;  and  the  decision  is 
given  on  the  spot  Justice  is  thus  neither  costly  nor  tedious,  but  it  is  venal.  Few  judges 
are  inaccessible  to  a  bribe ;  and  &lse  witnesses  are  more  numerous,  and  more  shameless, 
than  in  almost  any  other  country.  After  all,  Turk  against  Turk  has  a  tolerable  chance ;  but 
those  beyond  the  pale  of  the  faith  afford  a  mine  of  wealth  to  true  believers,  who,  in  opening 
a  process  against  them,  are  almost  certain  to  gain  something. 

The  court  and  seraglio  form  not  only  the  most  brilliant  appendage  to  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
but  one  of  the  great  moving  springs  of  its  political  action,  In  this  palace,  or  prison,  are 
immured  500  or  600  females,  the  most  beautiful  that  can  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  realms 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  wherever  Turks  can  rule,  or  Tartars  ravage.  The  pachas 
and  tributary  princes  vie  with  each  other  in  gifts  of  this  nature,  which  form  the  most 
effective  mode  of  gaining  imperial  fiivour.  Into  these  recesses  only  short  and  stolen  glances 
have  been  cast  by  Europeans ;  but  their  reports  attest  a  splendour  like  that  which  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Arabian  tales :  Uie  walls  and  ceilings  are  of  olive  or  walnut  wood,  curiously 
carved,  richly  gilded,  and  often  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and  porcelain ;  the  floors 
spread  with  the  richest  Persian  carpets.  The  sultan  does  not  marry,  judging  his  place  too 
high  to  admit  any  one  to  such  an  equality.  From  the  multitude  of  beauties,  however,  he 
selects  seven,  who  are  called  kadunis  or  fiivourites,  while  the  remaining  crowd  are  con- 
founded under  the  appellation  of  odalisques,  or  slaves.  The  number  seven  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded ;  but  when  a  vacancy  is  wanted,  it  can  be  eftected  by  removing  one  of  them  to  the 
old  seraglio,  a  dignified  retirement,  which  receives  also  the  mvourites  of  the  prince  imme- 
diately on  his  death.  These  imprisoned  beauties  are  guarded  by  numerous  bands  of  unfor- 
513  tunate  slaves  reduced  to  the  state  of  eunuchs.  The  gates  and  outer 
apartments  are  guarded  by  white  eunuchs ;  but  black  eunurhs,  ren- 
dered safe  by  their  deformity,  are  stationed  in  all  the  interior  recesses. 
Many  of  these  personages  rise  to  great  distinction,  and  the  kislar  aga 
{fig.  513.),  their  chief,  is  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  em- 
pire, and  even  a  sort  of  head  of  the  church.  In  another  palace  are 
reared  a  great  body  of  ichoglans,  or  pages,  trained  in  al)  graceful 
exercises,  for  the  purpose  of  personal  attendance  on  the  sultan.  They 
are  often  raised  to  high  offices  of  state,  though  in  that  capacity  they 
are  viewed  with  utter  contempt  by  the  hardy  chiefs  who  have  forced 
their  way  by  merit  and  services.  Another  class  of  eminent  charactcre 
in  this  court  consists  of  the  mutes.  A  Turkish  grandee,  lolling  on 
Kular  Aft.  his  Bofk,  requires  incessant  attendance :  his  pipe,  sherbet,  and  slippers, 

must  be  at  any  moment  handed  to  him  or  to  his  ^ests ;  he  must  therefore  have  some  one 
before  whom  he  can  speak  without  reserve,  and  without  fear  of  his  secrets  being  made  pul^ 
:ic ;  but  many,  to  reach  such  hijh  employments,  feign  themselves  to  be  labouring  uiider 
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these  infirmitiei.  Dwuft,  by  a  taate  which  nema  common  to  uncnltivated  minda,  are  also 
favourites ;  and  when  any  individual  unites  the  perfections  of  being  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a 
dwarf,  he  becomes  one  to  whom  the  highest  vedue  is  attached. 

The  finances  of  the  empire  are  shrouded  in  very  deep  mastery ;  indeed,  their  amount 
cannot  be  in  any  degree  measured  by  that  of  the  sums  paid  mto  the  treasury.  The  lands 
held  as  the  sole  property  of  the  sultan  are  let  out  on  the  tenure  of  military  service ;  and 
thus  is  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  the  janissaries.  By 
a  similar  assignment  of  land,  the  mosques  and  all  other  public  establishments  are  supported ; 
and  the  sultana  mother  is,  by  the  same  arrangement,  enabled  to  maintain  the  state  belonging 
to  her  rank.  The  numerous  princesses  are  bestowed  in  marriage  on  the  pachas  and  other 
opulent  individuals,  who  find  this  honour  dearly  purchased  by  the  mortifications  which  they 
are  doomed  to  endure  from  the  haughtiness  of  these  imperial  spouses.  Of  the  direct  con- 
tribution the  principal  is  the  haraUh,  or  capitation  tax,  imposed  on  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
who  are  not  Mahometan.  It  has  varied  extremely ;  the  present  statutory  amount  is  ten,  six, 
or  three  piastres,  according  to  the  difierent  gradations  of  supposed  wealth  in  the  contri- 
butors ;  but  there  is  much  mat  is  arbitrary  and  oppressive  in  the  actual  levy  of  this  impost. 
In  the  subject  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  haratsh  is  paid  in  one  sum  by  tlie 
princes  or  vaivodes ;  but  both  from  them  and  from  the  pachas  his  imperial  majesty  is  pleased 
to  accept  of  numerous  presents  on  various  occasions,  to  say  nothing  of  those  which  it  is  at 
least  highly  prudent  to  make  to  the  ofiicera  of  state  and  the  occupants  of  the  harem.  Hence 
it  was  calculated  that  where  the  tribute  was  only  65,000  piastres,  the  presents  exceeded 
fiO0,00O.  In  short,  all  the  offices  of  tiie  empire  are  regularly  put  up  to  sale.  Forfeiture 
and  confiscation  form  also  an  extensive  source  of  revenue,  independently  of  the  principle 
by  which  the  sovereign  is  held  the  legal  heir  of  all  who  die  in  his  service.  The  customs 
are  considerable,  being  levied  by  farm,  without  much  rigour ;  but  the  attempts  to  establish 
an  excise  have  been  met  by  violent  discontents,  and  even  insurrection.  One  most  pernicious 
resource  is  that  of  the  monopoly  of  grain.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  sums  of  money 
actually  enter  the  miri,  or  imperial  treasury.  De  Tott  and  Cantemir  make  an  estimate  of 
S,900,00M.,  which  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Olivier,  who  makes  it  upwards 
of  6,000,0001. 

The  military  mrstem  of  the  Turks,  formerly  the  terror  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Europe, 
and  now  despised  by  almost  the  meanest,  has  undergone  no  formal  change.  It  is  supported 
on  a  basis  somewhat  resembling  the  feudal  militia,  though  without  any  thing  of  an  hereditary 
character.  All  the  lands  are  distributed,  in  portions  of  300  acres  and  upwards,  among  the 
zainu  and  timariots,  on  condition  that  they  bring  into  the  field,  and  support  at  their  own 
cost,  a  number  of  ho?  Fsmen  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  lots.  The  number  of  timars 
and  zaimeta  is  stated  at  50,160 ;  and  the  collective  force  which  they  ought  to  bring  into 
the  field  at  150,000.  The  troops  are,  however,  bound  to  keep  to  their  standards  only  between 
the  days  of  St.  George  and  St  Demetrius ;  that  is,  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the 
middle  of  October.  The  above  are  termed  the  toprakli,  or  feudatory  troops ;  the  rest  are 
the  copteu/t,  or  paid  troops,  who  alone  approximate  to  the  character  of  a  regular  force.  Of 
these  last,  the  chief  have  hitherto  been 
the  janissaries  (Jig.  514.),  who  for  a 
long  period  might  be  said  to  hold  at 
their  disposal  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and 
their  ago  was  one  of  its  greatest  officers 
(Jig.  515.).  They  originated  in  a  pecu- 
liar policy  of  the  first  sultans,  who, 
selecting  the  most  vigorous  of  the  young 
captives,  trained  them  up  in  the  Ma- 
hometan religion,  and  in  all  the  exer- 
cises fitting  them  for  war.  They  were 
aflerwards,  however,  recruited  out  of 
the  Mussulman  population,  many  of 
whom  even  solicited  a  nominal  admis- 
sion, with  a  view  to  the  privileges  and 
exemptions  attached  to  the  order.  The  number  on  the  list  was  thus  very  great ;  but  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Thornton,  the  actual  issue  of  pay,  at  the  daily  rate  of  threepence,  implies  only  a 
force  of  40,000.  Recently,  however,  this  powerful  body  has  been  annihilated  by  the  vigorous 
and  bloody  measures  of  Mahmoud,  the  reigning  sultan,  who  is  using  the  utmost  exertion  to 
organise  a  new  force  similar  to  that  maintained  by  the  other  European  powere.  There  is  also 
a  paid  force  of  spahis,  or  cavalry,  amounting  to  15,000.  Of  this  limited  amoun*,  a  great 
proportion  is  required  for  the  body-guard  of  the  sultan  and  pachas,  and  for  the  police ;  so  tliat 
the  neid-armies  of  the  Turks  consist  almost  enti  3ly  of  the  toprakli,  or  feudatories,  a  hiisre 
tumultuary  mass,  resembling  the  armies  of  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  Their  order  of 
encampment  has  been  compared  to  a  number  of  coins  taken  in  the  hand  and  scattered  ove*" 
« table ;  and  their  march  resembles  the  career  of  the  volcano,  desolating  every  spot  ove 
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which  the, J  paas;  u  they  advance,  the  inhabitants  flee  to  the  mountain!,  and  secrete  all  their 
most  valuable  eflfecta.  The  Turkish  soldiery  make  merely  one  vigorous  push  against  the 
enemy,  and  if  this  fitils  they  are  discouraged,  disperse,  and  return  to  their  homes.  Upon 
such  a  system,  they  cannot,  m  modem  times,  at  all  match  in  the  field  regular  armies.  Ii 
would  be  rash,  however,  to  inrer,  from  the  poor  figure  they  have  made  in  all  the  late  wars, 
that  the  Turkish  empire  would  &11  an  easy  prey  to  an  mvader.  It  has  many  defensive 
resources.  The  Turks  have  an  excellent  light  cavalry ;  they  skirmish  well,  and  defend 
fortresses  with  great  obstinacy ;  and  in  extremity  the  grand  sigiiior  can  summon  to  arms  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population,  who  are  not  slow  to  obey  the  call  whenever  impelled  by  any 
national  motive,  such  as  would  be  the  uivasion  of  the  empire  by  an  infidel  army. 

The  rayahs,  or  tributary  subjects  of  the  empire,  form  a  class  subjected  to  a  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  policy.  The  propagation  of  the  Koran  by  the  sword  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Mahometan  fiiith,  and  death  inflicted  on  the  infidel  is  esteemed  the  surest  passport  into 
paradise.  To  justify  this  slaughter,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  resistance ; 
and  not  to  strike  ofl^the  heads  that  bend,  has  become  an  established  maxim.  But  the  ut- 
most boon  which  the  vanquished  giaour  can  hope  is,  that  his  life  may  be  spared :  his  person, 
his  property,  his  all,  belong  to  the  votaries  of  the  true  faith.  An  mdiscriminate  spoil  was 
at  first  made ;  but  policy  ulerwards  dictated  to  the  sovereign  the  plan  of  commuting  these 
indefinite  claims  for  the  fixed  tribute  or  capitation  called  haratsh,  which,  with  exclusion 
firom  all  oflices  of  trust  and  power,  formed  the  only  legal  penalties.  Of  course,  however,  in 
such  a  government,  various  detached  acts  of  oppression  and  extortion  would  be  committed, 
against  which  the  despised  and  abhorred  Christian  would  in  vain  protest  The  Greeks  had 
three  high  offices  to  which  they  might  aspire ;  that  of  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  of  dragoman  or  interpreter ;  but  these  were  all  in  the  gift  of  the  Porte ;  and  the  in- 
trigues by  which  they  were  to  be  sought  served  still  more  to  de^nde  the  Greek  character. 
Yet,  even  under  this  imperfect  protection,  the  nation,  being  left  m  the  exclusive  possession 
of  (nany  industrious  and  lucrative  occupations,  insensibly  accumulated  a  degree  of  wealth 
which  raised  them  to  importance,  and  excited  that  desire  of  independence  which  has  pro- 
duced such  striking  efTects. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Agriculture,  in  European  Turkey,  is  depressed  at  once  by  arbitrary  exactions,  and  by  the 
devastation  consequent  on  frequent  wars  in  many  of  the  finest  provinces ;  yet  its  productions 
are  valuable.  The  grain,  which  grows  in  the  plains  of  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  empire.  From  the  same  plains  a  great 
quantity  of  excellent  butter  and  bad  cheese  is  obtained,  the  latter  being  made  of  skimmed 
milk.  The  steep  sides  and  deep  valleys  of  Hemus  and  Rhodope  are  covered  with  vast 
flocks  of  sheep,  afibrding  the  most  delicate  mutton,  but  a  coarse  kind  of  wool,  which,  how- 
ever, from  its  plenty,  forms  a  large  article  of  export  Bufikloes  are  chiefly  employed  in 
apiculture;  and,  though  their  flesh  is  unpalatable,  their  skins,  being  thick  and  strong,  are 
of  considerable  value.  Hare  skins,  also,  are  so  abundant  as  to  form  an  article  of  importance 
in  commerce.  Bees  innumerable  are  reared,  and  yield  a  profusion  of  honey  and  wax.  A 
fine  white  silk  is  produced  in  Bulgaria  and  the  plain  of  Adrianople,  but  not  equal  to  that  of 
Bursa.  Cotton  flourishes  in  the  plains  south  of  Hemus,  though  nowhere  so  copiously  as  in 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  still  less  flourishing  state ;  yet  the  very  fine  one  of  Turkey  leather 
has  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  at  (rallipoli,  and  some  other  places  along  the  Dar- 
danelles, as  well  as  in  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Olivier  vainly  enquired  into  the  secret 
of  its  preparation,  which  is  still  hid  from  Europeans ;  he  could  not  even  ascertain  whether 
it  lay  in  the  excellence  of  the  leather,  or  in  the  mode  of  dressing  and  dyeing.  Adrianopld 
fabricates  a  fine  cotton  thread,  similar  to  that  of  Larissa,  by  which  it  is  now  surpassed.  Mr. 
Thornton  praises  the  printed  muslins  of  Constantinople.  Turkey  carpets  belong  to  Asia 
Minor,  where  manufacturing  industry  is  generally  more  adv{inoed  than  in  European  Turkey 

The  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  empire,  excluding  Greece,  is  almost  confined  to  Con- 
stantinople. Perhaps  no  city  was  ever  better  situated  for  trade,  either  by  land  or  sea ;  but 
the  proud  indolence  of  the  Turks,  altogether  averse  from  such  occupation,  reduced  it  to  a 
secondary  rank ;  it  is  therefore  confined  to  the  tributary  races,  and  to  Frank  merchants  at 
Constantinople,  acting  under  great  difficulty  and  restraint  fVom  Constantinople  would  be 
exported  a  good  deal  of  grain,  were  it  not  for  the  impolitic  prohibition,  which  does  not  how- 
ever prevent  a  considerable  contraband  trade.  Other  productions  of  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  wool,  buflalo  hides,  skins,  goats'  hair,  Turkey  leather,  wax,  drugs,  silk,  cotton,  and 
copper,  find  Uieir  chief  vent  through  the  capital.  The  pride  of  the  Orientals,  and  their 
peculiar  habits,  render  them  little  dependent  on  imports  from  the  West  NeverUieless,  the 
European  merchauts  contrivd  to  introduce  some  cottons  and  sugar,  also  couee  from  the  West 
Indies,  under  tiie  disguise  of  Mocha,  together  with  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  brilliant 
fobrics  for  the  ornament  of  the  harem.  From  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  are  brought 
■laves  in  great  numbers,  also  a  vast  quantity  of  salt-fish  and  caviare,  which  are  required  far 
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the  Greek  fHata.  Before  the  ravolutiooary  war,  the  intercoone  with  the  Weet  wu  chiefly 
mainUined  by  Maraeillei  and  Leghorn;  but  when  their  flaga  could  not  appear  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Greeks  carried  on  all  the  traffic  or  the  Levant 
In  the  present  aUte  of  confluion,  it  ia  difficult  to  ny  either  what  are,  or  what  are  likely  to 
be,  the  channels  of  this  commerce. 

The  roads,  as  usual  in  absolute  monarchies,  are  supported  by  the  fovemment,  the  pachas 
havin^r  assignments  upon  the  national  domains  for  that  purpose.  The  grand  military  routes 
are  thus  mamtained  in  tolemble  order;  but  the  fav-paths  are  ^atly  neglected.  We  are 
not  aware  that  canals  have  ever  entered  into  the  plans  of  Turkuh  improvement 

Sect.  VL— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  national  character  and  aspect  of  the  Turk  ia  thoroughly  Oriental,  and  in  every  point 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Western  European  nations.  All  the  external  forms  of  life  are  di»- 
similar,  and  even  opposite.  The  men,  instead  of  our  dresses  fitted  tight  to  the  body,  wear 
lon(r  flowing  robes,  which  conceal  the  limbs.  Instesd  of  standing  or  sitting  on  chairs,  they 
remittn  stretched  on  sofas  in  luxurious  indolence ;  considering  it  madness  to  stir  or  walk, 
unless  tor  special  purposes  or  business.  They  sit  cross-leg^,  especially  at  meals.  On 
entering  a  house,  they  take  off,  not  their  hat,  but  their  shoes ;  m  eating,  they  use  the  fingers 
only,  without  knife  or  fork ;  they  sleep  not  on  beds,  but  on  couches  on  the  ground.  The 
females,  excluded  from  all  society,  remain  shut  up  in  the  harem,  and  must  not  be  seen  or 
named  by  any  person  of  the  opposite  sex.  The  grave,  secluded,  and  serious  cast,  impressed 
by  a  despotic  government  and  by  the  Mahometan  law,  is  more  decided  in  the  Turk  than  in 
the  Arab  or  Persian :  he  is  "  a  solemn  solitary  being."  The  abject  submission  to  a  master, 
which  is  esteemed  a  religious  duty,  is  combined  with  the  pride  of  a  conquering  people,  and 
with  the  oonsciousnesfc  of  being  surrounded  by  subject  races  on  whom  be  has  set  his  foot 
The  deportment  of  Uie  Turk  to  uie  rayah  is  that  of  the  Teutonic  baron  towards  his  humblest 
domestic  vassal.  Yet,  though  this  fancied  superiority  prompts  to  acts  of  tyranny  and  inju^ice 
to  this  numerous  class,  it  seems  to  inspire  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  which  raises  him 
above  the  system  of  falsehood  and  deceit  which  is,  as  it  were,  root^  elsewhere  throughout 
the  East  Compared  with  other  Orientals,  the  Turk  is  honest,  and  his  word  may  be  trusted. 
EVom  this  combination  of  the  slave  and  the  aristocrat  in  circumstances  of  a  political  nature, 
of  austerity  and  licentiousness  in  religion,  the  character  of  the  Turks  exhibits  many  striking 
contrasts.  "  We  find  them,"  says  Thornton,  " brave  and  pusillanimous;  good  and  ferocious; 
firm  and  weak;  active  and  indolent;  passing  firom  austere  devotion  to  disgusting  obscenity; 
firom  moral  severity  to  gross  sensuality ;  fastidiously  delicate  and  coarsely  voluptuous ;  seated 
on  a  celestial  bed  and  preying  on  garba^.  The  great  are  alternately  haughty  and  humble ; 
arrogant  and  cringing ;  liberal  and  sordid.  Though  the  Turk  be  naturally  sedate  and  placid, 
his  rage,  when  once  roused,  is  furious  and  ungovernable,  like  that  of  a  brute."  Hospitality 
and  giving  of  alms  are  Oriental  virtues.  Every  grandee  keeps  a  sort  of  open  table;  and 
the  fi'agments  of  the  feast  are  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  door.  It  is  rare  to  hinder  any 
one  from  plucking  herbs  or  fhiit  in  a  garden  or  orchard.  This  humanity  is  even  injudiciously 
extended  to  the  lower  creation,  which  enjoy  at  Constantinople  a  sort  of  paradise.  The  dogs, 
though  excluded  as  unclean  fhim  the  houses  and  mosques,  are  allowed  to  multiply  in  uie 
streets  till  they  become  a  perfect  nuisance ;  the  doves  feed  at  liberty  on  the  grain  in  the 
harbour,  which  echoes  with  the  crowded  clang  of  unmolested  sea-birds. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  considered  to  be  preserved  throughout  this  empire  in  a  state 
of  peculiar  and  exclusive  purity.  The  Turk  is  imbued  fh>m  his  earliest  infancy  with  the 
loftiest  conceptions  of  his  own  spiritual  state,  and  with  a  mingled  hatred  and  contempt  of 
every  other.  This  feeling  is  entertained,  not  only  towards  the  "  infidel,"  but  still  more  deeply 
towards  the  Persian  Shiite,  whose  tenets  rebpecting  the  person  of  Ali  are  so  detested,  that, 
according  to  the  soundest  doctors,  it  is  as  meritorious  to  kill  one  Shiite  as  twenty  Christians. 
The  chief  observances  of  their  religion  consist  in  the  namax,  or  prayer,  repeated  five  times 
a  day,  preceded  by  ablution,  and  accompanied  by  prostrations;  and  in  the  t^iservance  of  the 
fast  of  Ramadan,  when  during  a  whole  month  neither  solid  food  nor  liquid  is  tasted  before 
sunset  The  mosques  have  certain  officers  attached  to  tliem ;  as  the  muezzin,  who,  from  the 
top  of  the  highest  minaret  calls  the  neighbourhood  to  prayers;  the  theiks  and  kialibg,  who 
preach  and  read ;  the  imam,  who  has  the  general  care  of  the  mosque,  and,  in  the  villages, 
performs  alone  all  the  other  sacred  duties.  These  functionaries  are  not  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  either  by  habits  or  deportment ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  nn' 
an  office  of  religion  which  may  not  be  regularly  periFormed  without  a  priest  either  by  the 
magistrate  or  by  private  individuals.  The  sultan,  as  grand  imam,  or  head  of  the  church, 
devolves  the  duties  of  this  character  on  inferior  officers ;  and  most  especially  on  the  kislaf 
aga,  or  chief  of  the  black  eunuchs,  who,  by  a  singular  arrangement  is  entrusted  with  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  mosques.  It  has  been  said,  that  sound  belief  and  the  strict 
duservance  of  the  above  ceremonies  are  considered  as  securing  paradise,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance  or  of  good  works.  We  find  the  disuse  of  wine,  the  giving  of  alms,  and 
the  founding  of  caravanseras,  practised  on  a  great  scale,  firom  religious  motives.    The  first 
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of  these  ia  a  good  deal  evaded ;  yet  religion  has  certainly  efi^ted  the  general  aubatitution 
of  cotTee,  opium,  and  tobacco,  though  even  the  last  is  not  considered  rigidly  orthodox.  Pre* 
destination  is  celebrated  as  a  Mahometan  tenet,  and  L*  indeed  ever  in  their  mouth.  "  It  ui 
written,"  is  the  resigned  comment  with  which  they  meet  the  most  severe  calamities,  and 
even  death  itself.  Yet,  as  they  take  the  same  anxious  and  even  inordinate  care  to  avoid 
these  evils  as  others,  the  dogma  perhaps  is  rather  in  their  mouths  than  in  their  hearts ;  and 
the  formidable  valour  which,  in  the  career  of  their  victories,  was  attributed  to  it,  no  longer 
stands  in  need  of  such  a  solution.  There  are  institutions  which,  though  not  ordained  by 
Mahomet,  have  become  essential  branches  of  the  present  system.  Buch  are  the  dervuhe$, 
a  body  who  seek,  by  fimtastio  displays  of  self*denial,  and  contempt  of  the  outwanl  decencies 
of  lite,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior  sanctitv.  The  most  eminent  are  the  howlinff 
dervishes,  who  scream  out  the  name  of  God  till  thev  roam  at  the  mouth  and  &11  to  the  ground 
quite  exhausted.  In  one  sect  the  zealots  founded  their  lame  upon  getting  all  their  teeth 
drawn  out;  but  it  has  not  made  much  progreaa.  The  belief  in  charms,  sorcery,  magic,  and 
the  evil  eye,  waa  condemned  by  the  precepts  of  Mahomet ;  but  as  this  censure  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  it  has  not  taken  effect,  and  these  par^ 
ticulara  continue  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  popular  creed  in  Mahometan  countries. 

The  learning  of  the  Turks  is  comprised  within  a  very  limited  compass.  The  torrent  of 
their  barbarous  invasion  buried  under  it  not  only  the  splendid  though  corrupted  remains  of 
Greek  science,  but  that  of  a  secondary  description  which  was  attains  by  the  Arabs  under  the 
caliphate.  Yet  some  of  the  early  sultans  were  patrons  of  learning;  as,  indeed,  most  con- 
querors have  been.  Among  these  was  Orchan,  who  founded  at  Bursa  a  highly  celebrated 
academy ;  and  Mahomet  II.,  whom  Western  Europe  regards  as  a  ferocious  tyrant,  but  who 
in  the  East  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  love  of  learning  as  for  his  victoriea. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  even  now  learning  is  left  absolutely  without  encouragement  Madretut 
richly  endowed  are  attached  to  every  mosque,  and  in  them  a  lon^and  laborious  course  of 
study  is  provided  for  those  who  aspire  to  form  part  of  the  ulema.  Ten  degrees  are  conferred 
by  these  madresses,  and  the  student  is  oflen  forty  years  old  before  he  can  attain  the  highest, 
that  of  Sulevmanieh.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  studies  there  pursued  have  no  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  or  to  adapt  it  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  They  consist  of  the  rhetoric 
and  logic  of  the  dark  ages ;  of  discussions  respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  Abubekir  and 
Omar ;  and  of  knotty  Uieological  questions,  such  as,  whether  the  feet,  at  rising,  should  be 
washed  with  water,  or  only  be  rubbed  with  the  bare  hand.  The  Turks  are  ignorant  of  the 
most  common  instruments  in  natural  philosophy,  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  electrical 
machine,  which,  if  presented  to  them,  are  merely  shown  as  objects  of  childish  curiosity.  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  scarcely  know  any  thing  of  countries  beyond  the  botindaries  of  the 
empire.  Astrology,  so  long  exploded  from  the  list  of  European  sciences,  continues  in  Turkey 
>o  influence  and  direct  the  public  councils.  No  expedition  sails  from  Constantinople,  no  foun* 
dation  of  a  building  is  laid,  nor  public  officer  installed,  until  the  nunedjem  bachi  or  chief  of 
the  astrologers,  has  named  the  fortunate  day.  With  all  their  pride,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  Christian  physicians,  whose  skill  they  ascribe  to  necromancy,  and  who  they  there- 
fore expect  will  predict  at  once,  in  the  most  precise  manner,  the  issue  of  their  complaints. 
All  the  arts  have  degenerated  into  mechanical  trades.  Neither  architecture,  painting,  nor 
music  is  practised  with  any  degree  of  taste  or  genius. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  Turkey  is  particularly  foreign  to  our  manners  and 
ideas.  From  the  moment  of  marriage  they  are  immured  in  the  harem,  excluded  from  the 
view  of  the  public  and  of  all  of  Uie  opposite  sex,  their  nearest  relations  being  alone  admitted 
on  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.  This  circumscribed  existence,  and  the  necessity  of  sharing 
with  a  multitude  of  rivals  the  favour  of  a  husband,  or  rather  master,  appear  intolerable  to 
European  ideas.  It  is  not,  however,  without  compensations,  though  it  seems  a  great  extra- 
vagance in  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  to  allege,  respecting  Turkish  females,  that  they  are  the  only 
free  women  on  earth.  They  are  allowed  to  visit  and  receive  visits,  and  to  frequent  the 
baths ;  ablution  being  even  obligatory  in  a  religious  view ;  and  there  they  meet  with  num- 
bers of  their  own  sex.  Europeans  have  not  foiled  to  surmise  that  opportunities  are  thus 
taken  to  elude  the  vigilance  of' their  guardians,  and  that  the  bars  of  the  harem  are  of  little 
avail.  Other  well-informed  writers  doubt  if  intrigues,  which  can  be  carried  on  only  at  the 
hazard  of  life,  and  with  numerous  accomplices,  can  be  very  frequent.  The  advances,  in  such 
cases,  are  always  made  by  the  lady,  who  likewise  arranges  the  mode  of  meeting,  provided 
the  gentleman  be  willing  to  risk  his  head  in  the  adventure.  It  can  admit  of  less  doubt  that, 
by  the  channels  already  named,  all  the  news  of  the  city  finds  its  way  into  the  harem,  and 
that  gossip  is  carried  on  there  as  busily  as  in  any  European  coterie.  Here  also  favours  are 
solicited  through  the  channel  of  female  relations,  and  the  harem  becomes  often  the  centre  of 
intrigues  by  which  the  empire  is  shaken.  Peculiar  veneration  is  attached  in  Turkey  to  the 
parental  character,  and  particularly  to  that  of  mother.  Even  in  the  fall  of  a  great  man,  his 
uarem  is  always  respected,  and  the  property  belonging  to  his  wives  is  lefl  untouched, 
M  that  they  sometimes  become  his  support.  Marriage  in  Turkey  has  nothing  sacred ;  it  ia 
merely  a  civil  contract,  fixing  the  amount  of  the  dower,  and  perhaps  limiting  the  husband  as 
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to  tho  number  of  hwi  other  wive«.  If  the  iman  be  preaent  alonu  with  the  cadi,  he  !■  only  ■ 
loffal  witnuw.  Thcoe,  with  renpect  to  whom  there  ii  no  such  contract,  ranic  as  concubiiion, 
who  are  chiefly  purchanod  alaves.  In  Conntantinople  there  ia  a  bazaar,  a  vast  Mjuare  building, 
with  an  interior  court,  "  where  man  does  not  bhwh  to  expose  to  aaie  the  mo«t  lovely  and 
interestinff  part  of  the  creation."  tnhdels  are  excluded,  on  account  of  the  dreaded  influence 
of  their  evil  eye;  yet  French  travellcrg,  who  have  cauf^ht  some  etoien  (fiances,  report  that 
the  captivoH  were  seen  Mated  upon  mats,  with  their  legs  cromed,  in  gfroupe  of  fitleen.  I'ouque. 
vilio  did  not  observe  in  these  fair  suflerers  any  sense  of  their  dismal  situation;  they  were 
chattin((  with  the  utmost  volubility,  lauehinff  and  sinj^ing;  but  Olivier,  in  the  iftoup  which 
he  saw,  observed  one  who  was  overwh^med  with  the  deepest  affliction.  The  children  of 
concubines  are  considered  as  legitimate.  Polvffamy  is  permitted  by  law,  and  carried  some- 
times to  a  vast  extent,  but  only  by  the  rich.  The  poor  and  even  others  who  study  domestic 
quiet,  And  one  wife  quite  sufficient  Divorce  is  permitted,  but  is  not  common.  Disagreement 
of  temper  does  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  husband,  from  the  separate  state  in  which  he  lives; 
adultery  is  avenged  by  the  poniard ;  so  that  sterility,  reckoned  so  deadly  a  curse  throughout 
the  East,  is  the  prevailing  motive  for  divorce. 

The  rayahs,  or  subject  infldels,  who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of  Turkey, 
are  chiefly  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians.  The  Greeks  have  been  largely  noticed,  in  treat- 
ing of  their  native  district  The  Jews,  exposed  to  every  insult,  are  more  degraded,  both  a^i 
to  character  and  state,  than  in  Europe.  They  carry  on  banking;  usury,  at  enormous  rates; 
and  various  small  trades,  despised  by  others,  by  which  a  penny  can  be  turned ;  and  are 
alleged  to  have  few  scruples  on  any  thing  by  which  their  gains  may  be  augmented.  The 
Armenians  carry  on  almost  all  the  inland  trade  of  the  empire,  particularly  in  Asia;  and  are 
an  industrious,  frugal,  sober,  and  not  very  dishonest  race.  According  to  Pouqueville,  the 
Turk,  when  he  deigns  to  trade,  sells  with  the  air  of  conferring  a  favour;  the  Greek,  artflil 
and  active,  is  eloquent  in  setting  forth  his  commodities,  appealing  to  heaven  for  their  value 
and  his  own  probity ;  the  Armenian  establishes  his  speculations  with  coolness  and  reflection, 
his  eye  always  fixed  on  the  future ;  while  the  Jew  buys,  sells,  offers  his  agency  in  business, 
and  is  all  activity,  all  attention ;  nor  can  the  uniform  contempt  and  aversion  with  which  he 
is  treated  ever  repel  his  assiduities. 

The  amusements  of  the  Turk  are  chiefly  domestic.  His  delight  is  to  give  himself  up  to 
continued  and  unvaried  reverie ;  to  glide  down  the  stream  of  time  without  thought  or  anxiety ; 
to  retire  under  the  shade  of  trees,  there  to  muse  without  any  fixed  object  and  to  inhale 
through  the  pipe  a  gentle  inebriating  vapour.  Stretched  in  luxurious  ease,  he  takes  pleasure, 
however,  in  listening  to  the  narrative  of  the  professed  story-teller,  or  in  viewing  the  dances 
of  Greek  youths  or  Turkish  balladiires,  at  which,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  for  de- 
corum, ho  even  allows  the  presence  of  his  wives.  The  ball,  the  theatre,  the  crowded  party, 
all  that  in  Europe  can  be  accounted  gaiety,  are  utterly  foreign  to  Turkish  manners. 

The  dress  of  the  Turks  consists  of  long,  loose  robes,  which  do  not  encumber  their  stately 
walk,  though  they  would  be  incompatible  with  running  or  rapid  motion.  The  absence  of 
all  those  bandages  and  ligatures  by  which  Europeans  are  shackled  must  be  highly  favourable 
to  the  developement  of  form,  and  even  to  health.  The  turban  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  Eastern  dress ;  and  its  varied  form  and  ornaments  not  only  discn.  ninate  the  rich 
from  the  jftior,  but  afford  a  badge  to  the  various  professions,  to  each  of  which  a  costume  is 
appointed  by  government  and  strictly  enforced. 

The  food  of  the  Turks  is  not  very  luxurious.  It  consists  chiefly  of  stews  and  hashes, 
particularly  that  favourite  one  called  pihu,  with  salads,  oKves,  and  sweetmeats.  In  wine, 
though  prohibited  by  their  religion,  some  sultans  and  great  men  have  deeply  indulged ;  but 
in  general  its  use  is  confined  to  the  lowest  ranks.  Coffee  and  sherbet  are  handed  about  on 
all  occasions.  Opium,  as  a  substitute  for  wine,  is  taken  to  excess,  and  often  fatally ;  those 
addicted  to  it  usually  &U  victims  before  the  age  of  forty. 

Skot.  Vn. — Local  Oeography. 

Turkey  in  Europe,  when  we  have  excluded  Greece,  may  be  divided  into  Roumelia,  or 
that  great  plain,  south  of  Hoemus  and  Rhodope,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Thrace ;  and  into 
Bulgaria,  the  northern  plain  between  that  chain  and  the  Danube.  The  rest  of  the  territorr 
consists  of  tributary  Christian  states,  which  are  ruled  by  Christian  princes  nominated  by  the 
Porte,  and  which  vacillate  between  independence,  devastation,  and  subjection. 

Roumelia  has  been  made  to  include  all  continental  Greece  to  the  frontier  of  Albania ;  but 
in  the  present  restricted  sense  it  forms  a  large  plain,  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  silk,  and  cotton ; 
while  numerous  flocks  and  herds  cover  the  hanging  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  forms  the 
central  and  metropolitan  provmce  of  the  empire,  almost  exclusively  held  by  a  Turkish  popu- 
lation, and  including  the  two  great  capitals  Constantinople  and  Adrianople. 

Constantinople  (.fig.  516.)  occupies  perhaps  the  most  commanding  and  important  site  of 
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which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  it  forms  the  link  between  those  continents.  Hence,  even 
while  Thrace  was  steeped  in  barbarism,  Byzantium  flourished  as  a  great  commercial  repub* 
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Iks,  nntil  th«  period  when  Comuntine  raifiu<l  it  to  lii|{hor  importance  by  gmng  to  it  hu 
name)  and  making  ii  thu  capital  ot  hia  empire.  Kven  atlcr  tlie  sepnratiun  i)f  the  Werit,  it 
continued  the  roetropolia,ot'  the  East,  and  roae  in  importance  during  the  encruachmenta  on 
ita  territory  by  the  invadinff  tribes.  Aa  the  world  wait  uverwhelmod  with  tiie  prodigioua 
inundation  of  the  barbariana,  Conatantinopio  became  the  retbge  of  all  that  remained  of 
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ancient  science  and  civilization.  Reduced  by  Mahomet  II.,  it  became  the  capital  of  Mc«Iein 
ignorance  and  superstition ;  yet  it  still  continues  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  Europe,  rank- 
ing  next  to  London  and  Pans.  The  population,  in  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  census,  cau 
be  little  more  than  conjectured.  Mr.  Eton  gives  the  lowest  estimate,  which  is  300,000.  It 
is  argued  that  Constantinople  stands  on  somewhat  less  ground  than  Paris,  that  the  houses 
are  not  so  high,  and  there  are  larger  gardens ;  but  it  murit  be  remembered  that  the  lowei 
classes  in  the  East  pack  together  in  a  manner  of  which  Europeans  have  scarcely  an  idea 
Olivier,  from  the  quantity  of  com  consumed,  infers  that  the  inhabitants  exceed  half  a  million  ■ 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  strict  investigation  gave  even  a  greater  number ;  though 
it  seems  wonderful  that  Mr.  Thornton  should  have  mentioned  a  million  of  rayahs  as  a  possi- 
ble amount.  Constantinople,  unlike  other  European  capitals,  derives  little  support  from  thd 
residence  of  any  great  landed  proprietors  or  capitalists,  for  whom  indeed  it  has  few  attrac- 
tions. It  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  support  of  those  employed  by  the  government,  oi 
soliciting  from  it  favours  and  ofliees ;  and  Olivier  calculates  that  8,000,000{.  sterling  are 
poured  in  from  the  provinces,  wiiich  affords  certainly  a  veiy  ample  income.  We  must  add, 
however,  the  commercial  cla»3,  and  the  remains  of  the  Greek  aristocracy,  who  are  estab 
lished  in  a  quarter  called  the  Fanar,  and  thence  denominated  Fanariota 

The  situation  of  Constantinople  is  as  beautiful  and  superb  as  it  is  commodious.  Seated 
on  the  Bosphorus,  at  the  point  where  it  communicates  with  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, it  is  connected  both  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  by  a  succession  of 
straits,  easily  defensible,  yet  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  port  is  spacious  and 
admirable.  On  the  side  of  Europe  and  on  that  of  Asia  rich  plains  spread  before  the  eye, 
bounded  by  the  snowy  tops  of  Ilemus  and  Olympus.  The  city  itself,  rising  on  seven  hills, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  embosomed  in  groves,  from  amid  which  numerous  gilded 
domes  ascend  to  a  lotly  height,  presents  a  most  magnificent  spectacle.  But  the  moment 
the  in*erior  is  entered,  all  the  magic  scene  disappears.  The  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  ill 
paved,  and  crowded ;  the  houses  low  and  gloomy ;  and  the  hills,  which  appeared  majestic  in 
the  view,  causing  steep  ascents  and  descents,  prove  excessively  inconvenient.  But  the  most 
fatal  circumstance  in  the  structure  of  Constantinople  is,  that  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor  are 
alike  entirely  composed  of  wood,  while  chimneys  are  not  generally  used,  but  theu:  place 
supplied  by  vessels  of  brass  or  earth  put  under  the  feet.  These  circumstances,  joined  to  the 
usual  improvidence  of  the  Mahometans,  cause  most  tremendous  conflagrations.  It  is  even 
believed,  with  or  without  reason,  that  the  Turkish  public  employ  the  setting  fire  to  the  citj 
as  a  mode  of  communicating  their  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.  The  scene  is 
terrible,  from  the  extent  of  the  blaze,  the  deep  rolling  of  the  drum  from  the  top  of  the 
minarets,  and  the  crowds  that  assemble,  among  whom  even  the  grand  signior  himself  is 
expected  to  be  present  It  is  reckoned  that  Constantinople  rises  entire  from  its  ashes  in  the 
course  of  every  fifteen  years ;  but  no  advantage  is  ever  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  im- 
prove its  aspect.  The  fallen  streets  are  immediately  reconstructed  with  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, and  the  houses  rebuilt  of  the  same  fragile  materials.  This  city  contains,  however, 
some  structures  that  are  very  magnificent  Among  them  stands  foremost  the  mosque  of 
St  Sophia,  accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  first  built  as  a  church  by  Justinian,  and  con- 
verted by  the  conquering  Turks  to  its  present  use.  The  mosques  of  Sultan  Achmct  and 
of  Suleyman  0^^.  517.)  are  equally  vast  and  splendid,  but  not  marked  by  the  same  classic 
taste.    The  numerous  minarets  are  in  general  airy  and  elegant,  and  add  greatly  to  (he 


beauty  of  the  city. 
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Pen  and  SouUri,  two  appMMMffM  to  Coo* 
•uritinnple,  in  any  other  vicinity  wimM  rank 
■a  cilicH-  Pcra  ii  the  Frank  quarter,  where 
naidR  ti\r  amlMMadora  and  affenta  of  all  the 
European  ronri  and  under  their  protection 
all  Cnriitiaiift  \  r<i<>  trade  doea  not  fix  them 
at  the  port  It  haH  tlniH  become  very  popj- 
louB,  and  even  crowded ;  ao  that  houM>ii  are 
obtained  with  difficulty.  Scutari  atamlii  on 
the  Aiiiati''  aide,  in  a  beautiflil  and  ciiltivat 
cd  plain,  n  1  preaenta  a  piotureequo  aapoct, 
fVom  tho  mixture  of  treea  and  minareta.  It 
carriea  on  a  very  conaiderable  caravan  trade 
with  the  interior  of  Aaia.  A  great  foreat 
oear  it  oontaina  the  moat  aplendid  cemetery  of  the  empire,  aa  all  the  g^ndeea  of  Conatan- 
tinople  aeek  to  depoait  their  remaina  in  Aaia,  which  they  conaider  aa  a  Holy  Lind,  in  the 
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poaaeaaion  of  true  believera,  while 
Europe  ia  almoat  entirely  tho  proy  of 
the  "inAdel."  In  thia  vicinity  ia 
aituated  the  caatle  of  the  Seven  Tow- 
era  {Jig.  518.)  uaed  by  government  aa 
a  atate  priaon. 

Adrianople,  the  citv  of  Adrian,  waa 
the  European  capital  of  the  Turkiah 
empire  before  the  fkll  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  it  ia  atill  a  large  city,  five 
milea  in  circumference,  aiM  containing 
about  100,000  inhabitanta.  There  are 
aeveral  ancient  palaccH,  and  a  aplendid 
moaque  erected  by  Sultan  Selim  out  of  the  ruina  of  FVimagoata  in  Cyprus ;  but  the  atreeta, 
according  to  Dr.  Walsh,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  housea  ill  built  or  brick  and  mud.  The 
ancient  atrength  of  its  fortificationa  haa  gone  into  decay ;  ao  that  General  Diebitsch,  in  the 
campaign  of  1620,  entered  it  without  reaiatance.  Kirkkiliaaa  ia  a  large  old  dir^  town,  of 
4000  houaes,  whoae  Turkish  inhabitanta  are  imbued  with  all  Ihe  pride  and  prejudice  of  their 
nation ;  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Jewiah  aful  *  rreek  fluniliea,  who  practiae 
aome  industry,  and  aend  large  quantitiea  of  butter  and  che(  m  to  the  marketa  of  Conatuntino 
pie.  Bourgas,  on  a  bay  of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  foot  of  th(«  Balkan,  haa  a  manufkctory 
of  pottery,  and  carriea  on  a  conaiderable  trade.  Oallipoli,  on  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles, 
ia  also  a  large  and  commercial  place,  with  17,000  inhabitants. 

Bulgaria  *orms  a  long  plain,  between  Heemua  on  the  south  and  the  Danube  on  the  north. 
Some  portions  are  rugged,  others  marshy ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  poaseases  a  large  share  of 
beauty  and  fertility.  The  Bulgarians,  a  race  originally  Tartar,  now  profesa  the  Greek 
religion ;  and  are  quiet,  industrious,  and  hospitable.  Sophia,  the  capital,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  is  a  large  town,  with  60,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  great  inland  trade 
between  Salonica  and  the  interior  countries  of  eastern  Europe.  It  is  also  the  usual  rendez- 
vous of  the  Turkish  armies  taking  the  field  against  the  Russians  or  Austrians.  Schumla, 
or  Choumla,  near  '.i.e  entrance  of  another  of  the  great  passes  of  the  Balkan,  forms  rather  a 
chain  of  rudely  entrenched  positions  than  a  regular  fortress ;  yet  such  is  the  obstinacy  with 
which  the  Turks  defend  such  situations,  that  thia  city  has  repeatedly  baffled  the  ii'  >.  st 
eflTorts  of  the  Russian  army,  which  in  1828  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  signal  disaster.  £v  n 
in  Diebitach's  victorious  campai^  of  1820,  he  was  unable  to  i  jduce  the  place,  but  pe"tK'<^  i'., 
and,  crossing  the  Balkan  to  Adrianople,  intimidated  the  Porte  into  a  peace.  Schui  *".  b  . 
large  city,  with  numerous  mosques  and  minarets  glittering  with  burnished  tin  plates.  Ii  is 
distinguished  by  numerous  workmen  in  tin  and  brass.  Temova,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Bulgarian  kings,  commands  another  of  the  Balkan  passes.  Varna,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea, 
ir  also  a  leading  mili'Ary  station,  and  was  the  theatre  of  a  signal  victory  gained  by  Amurath 
the  Great  over  tiie  Mur     -ian  troops. 

A  chain  of  fbrtrensRS  o.  C\9  Danube,  large,  and  strongly  fortified,  formed  long  the  main 
bulwarks  of  the  Turki 'h  e»;  •».  '  .'ne  chiffare,  Widin,  the  residence  of  a  pacha ;  Giurgevo, 
Nicopoli,  Rustshuk,  Si.f  a!;:  I'iney  a>e  all  of  nearly  similar  character,  extensive  and 
populous,  uniting  with  f.  eif  'o  y)r'fai'  o  aa  military  stations  that  derived  fVom  an  extensile 
trade  along  the  Danubi>.  ^.«.  ihu\  is  the  larpf^%  'Containing  7000  houses,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians,  m  ho  oarry  on  an  a^cive  trade.  The  country  round  is  a  dead 
flat  a»  far  as  the  eye  can  roich.  Giurgevo  is  considered  by  Mr.  Walsh  the  most  complete 
&rtress  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  atnid  dismal  Bwairiijs;  but  in  the  vieiniiy  are  mines  of 
ruck  salt,  purer  than  that  of  Cheshire,  and  white  as  snow.  Silistria,  in  the  last  war,  diatic 
guiahed  itself  by  a  long  and  obstinate  defence 
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The  prrincipalitiea  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,*  on  the  nortli  uf  the  Duube,  fbrm  an  exten* 
live  region,  about  .'MO  miles  in  length  and  ISO  in  breadth,  !>regf)ntiri:''  a  very  nearly  similar 
aspect  and  character.  They  compose  a  vast  plain,  reachiii  from  the  mi  ''">  the  southern 
ami  rastcm  boundaries  of  tlie  Carpathian  mountains.  T.m  J  ^tricta  adjouiiog  to  these 
emincn<*eH  are  varied  and  picturesque,  but  towards  ihe  iMnube  bcriime  flat  and  luarshr. 
Thn  plains,  particularly  in  Moldavia,  are  covered  with  alu  oat  innumeri>  stagnant  pools, 
which  communicate  to  tho  air  pestilential  qualities.  Tlu  climate  is  subject  lo  Nmgular 
variations:  in  summer  extremely  hot ;  while  in  winter,  under  tho  latitude  of  the  sout'i  "f 
i'Vaiipe,  the  Danubo  is  for  six  wooks  of  the  year  so  completely  firoz«>ii  fl"  to  bear  the  heaviest 
carriages.  The  soil,  where  not  actually  inundated,  is  exceedingly  p.  xluctivc.  Wheat  is 
raised  of  excellent  quality  ;  but  the  Turks  have  imposed  restrictions  on  the  disposal  of  it, 
and  the  occupation  of  pasturage  is  preferred.  The  peasantry  (Jig.  ftlO.)  are  a  laborious, 
CIQ  oppressed  race,  of  simple  habits,  and 

living  in  rude  abodes.  They  are  of  a 
low  stature,  weak,  with  light  silky  hair, 
and  mostly  dressed  in  sheepskins.  The 
Wallachians  form  a  consiaerable  part 
of  the  population  of  Transylvania  and  of 
all  the  neif^hbouring  countries.  These 
two  countries  were  once  governed  by 
native  princes,  and  have  not  finally  re- 
nounced all  pretensions  to  liberty ;  yet 
the  mixture  of  rude  independence  with 
debasing  despotism  docs  not  cause  the 
yoke  to  press  at  all  lighter  on  the  body 
of  the  people.  The  boyarti  oxerciae 
over  them  the  same  rude  tyianny  aa 
the  European  nobles  during  the  feudal 
ages ;  while  the  prince  of  Moldavia  and 
the  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  though  they  must  belong  to  the  Greek  nation,  do  not,  on  that 
account,  exercise  any  milder  yoke  over  their  countrymen.  Appointed  by  the  Porte  from 
favour  or  purchase,  they  employ  their  arbitrary  sway  solely  to  practise  the  moat  enormoua 
exactions,  and  amass  immcnHO  wealth  during  their  short  and  precarious  rule.  The  body  of 
the  people  are  of  the  Greek  nation  and  faith ;  and  in  these  countries  the  Greeks  first  raised 
the  standard  of  independence :  thpy  experienced  for  some  time  a  gleam  of  success;  but  their 
cfibrta  were  speedily  and  completely  crushed.  The  cities  in  this  region  are  lu^e  and  rude. 
Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia,  is  situated  in  tho  interior  of  the  country,  amid  a  marahy 
district,  which  renders  it  unhealthy.  Galatz,  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube  and  the  Sigeth, 
carries  on  most  of  tho  trade,  and  might  attain  considerable  importance  if  the  navigation  of 
the  former  river  were  made  fVee.  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Wallachia,  ia  a  much  larger 
city,  containing  about  80,000  soula.  It  is  built  upon  a  dismal  swamp,  to  render  the  atreeta 
passable  over  which,  they  are  covered  with  boertls ;  but,  in  the  intervals,  water  springe  up 
fh>m  dirty  kennels  beneath.  Here,  according  to  Mr.  Walsh,  European  and  Oriental  coatumea 
and  manners  unite  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  people  are  clothed  half  in  hata  and  shoes, 
half  in  calpaca  and  pelisses ;  the  carriages  are  driven  as  oflen  by  buffaloes  as  by  horses. 
The  nobles  live  in  extravagance  and  dissipation,  while  the  people  are  plunged  in  poverty. 

Servia'*  and  Bosnia  are  two  countries.  , if  smaller  extent,  reaching  westward  from  Bulgaria, 
and,  like  it,  situated  between  the  mountains  and  the  Danube.  They  do  not,  however,  present 
any  similarly  vast  plain,  but  are  penetrated  by  lofly  ranges,  through  which  flow  numeroua 
tiveifK  "f  "hich  ihu  most  important  are,  in  Scrvia  the  Morava,  in  Bosnia  the  Drino  and 
Bosna  j.  ne  territories  consist  thus  io  a  great  measure  of  a  succession  of  fertile  valleys,  in 
which  wheat,  maize,  and  other  valuable  grains  are  reared;  and  though  the  people  are 
reproached  with  want  of  agriculturul  industry,  Bosnia  at  least  produces  grain  somewhat 
more  than  enough  for  its  own  supply.  Cattle,  however,  ia  the  cnief  product  in  both ;  am^ 
they  posseaa  some  valuable  breeds.  The  hills  are  covered  with  extensive  forests,  and  aboun. 
in  fruit  tre^s,  and  in  valuable  aromatic  herbs  and  plants.  Neither  the  Servians  nor  Bosniana 
are  under  entire  subjection  to  the  Porte  The  former  are  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
under  Czerni  Geor,cres  made  a  most  gnllant  resistance  to  the  Turkish  power,  and  oxtortei' 
extensive  privilege's.  The  Servians,  t  louglt  without  much  literature,  have  a  native  poetry 
which  has  attracted  admiration  Tho  Bosnians,  also,  though  Mahometans,  possess  manjr 
feudal  rights,  having  thirty-six  hereditary  captains,  and  even  deputii^  from  the  towns.  Their 
language  ia  a  dialect  of  the  Servian.  Polygamy  is  seldom  practised,  and  their  females  appear 
in  public  unveiled. 


*  [Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia  no  longer  form  an  integrant  part  of  the  Tiirkiah  aiate,  being  governed  bjr 
Ihnir  own  princei  and  hospodari,  and  in  all  retpecti  independent,  except  that  they  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  tbs 
Porte.] 
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Several  large  cities  are  found  in  these  provinces.  The  capital  u.  Senria  is  Belgrade,  a 
fortress  of  extraordinary  strength,  long  considered  the  key  of  Hungary,  and  disputed  with 
the  utmost  obstinacy  between  the  Austrians  and  Turks.  It  is  now  equall  v  distinguished  as 
i  seat  of  inland  commerce,  being  the  great  entrepot  between  Turkey  and  Germany,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  30,000  inhabitants.  Bosna  Serai,  capital  ot  Bosnia,  is  still  larger, 
having  been  estimated  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants.  It  traifficks  in  atrns  and  jewellery,  and 
receives  numerous  caravans  from  Constantinople.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  independence  here, 
that  the  Turkish  governor  is  allowed  to  reside  in  tlie  city  only  three  days  of  the  year.  His 
fixed  residence  is  at  Traunick.    Jaicza,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bosnia,  is  now  in  decay. 

The  interior  of  Dalmatia,  called  commonly  Herzegovina,  oelongs  to  the  Turks,  though 
the  Austrians  have  succeed^  Venice  in  the  possession  of  the  maritime  districts.  This  ter- 
ritory is  very  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access ;  yet  some  parts  are  productive  in  wine  and 
olives.  Mostar,  Uic  capital,  with  12,000  inhabitants,  is  celebrated  tor  the  manufacture  of 
swords.  Montenegro,  a  district  to  the  south,  is  covered  by  a  still  bolder  range  of  mountains, 
within  which  the  inhabitants,  a  peculiar  race,  have  maintained  their  independence  against 
their  most  powerful  neighbours.  The  Montenegrins,  about  60,000  in  number,  are  ^verned 
by  a  national  council ;  and,  as  is  usual  with  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  distncts,  they 
are  brave,  hospitable,  vindictive,  and  superstitious. 

Albania  is  a  more  remarkable  and  important  country.  It  extends  about  200  miles  along 
the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  an  interior  breadth  varying  from  30  to 
100  miles.  It  is  entirely  rugged  and  mountainous,  diversified  by  numerous  streams  and 
lakes,  and  of  an  aspect  extremely  picturesque.  The  inhabitants,  a  race  of  bold  mountaineers, 
have  distinguishetj  themselves  by  tiieir  valour  fh>m  the  earliest  ages.  This  was  the  domain 
of  Pyrrhus,  whose  victories  in  Italy  made  him  so  formidable  to  Rome.  In  the  decline  of  the 
Greek  empire,  Albania  rose,  under  its  present  name,  to  the  character  of  an  independent 
kingdom.  When  attacked  by  the  Turks,  it  made  a  most  gallant  resistance ;  and  the  exploits 
of  Scanderbeg,  its  hero,  might  adorn  the  pages  of  romance.  Even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  Ali  Pacha,  a  native  of  the  country,  erected  a  power  almost  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  Porte,  extending  over  several  of  the  surrounding  countries.  At  length  he 
was  overpowered,  betrayed,  his  head  cut  off,  and  suspended  from  the  gate  of  the  seraglio  at 
Constantinople.  The  Turks  thus  re-established  their  dominion,  and  renewed  the  division 
into  the  four  pachalics ;  those  of  Scutari,  Ochrida,  Vallona,  and  Butrmto. 

The  inhabitants  of  Albania  are  estimated  at  1,200,000 ;  and  though  these  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Turks  and  Greeks,  the  basis  consists  of  a  peculiar  native  race,  differing 
completely  firom  all  others  in  the  empu-e.  Their  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  creed  has  been 
very  imperfect :  the  males  of  a  family  go  usually  to  the  mosque,  while  the  females  attend 
church,  and  no  discord  arises  out  of  this  difference ;  so  that  Turks  regard  them  as  little 
better  than  infidels.  The  Albanian  is  of  middle  stature,  with  an  oval  visage,  and  high  cheek- 
bones ;  bearing  an  erect  and  majestic  air.  He  piques  himself  on  a  frank  and  open  demeanour, 
holding  in  contempt  the  art  and  dissimulation  of  the  Greek.  He  has  nothing,  too,  of  the 
inert  solemnity  of  the  Turk ;  is  gay  and  active,  yet  a  stranger  to  the  habits  of  regular  in- 
dustry. He  walks  constantly  armed ;  his  delight  is  in  combat,  and  even  in  rapine.  The 
mountainous  tracts  are  infested  with  numerous  bands  of  robbers,  which  most  of  the  Alba- 
nians join,  for  at  least  some  part  of  their  lives,  without  the  least  shame :  it  is  common  for 
one  to  speak  of  tlid  time  when  he  was  a  robber.  They  seek  military  employment  also  m  the 
service  of  the  si'ltan,  and  of  the  different  pachas,  particularly  that  of  Egypt.  Although  they 
form  only  a  tumultuary  assemblage  of  men,  with  scarcely  any  subordination  or  regular  dis- 
tribution into  corps,  yet  they  are  so  individually  active  and  intrepid,  that  they  have  rendered 
themselves  formidable  even  to  highly  disciplined  troops :  they  compose  the  only  infantry  in 
the  Turkish  armies  that  is  at  all  effective. 

Joannino,  which  Ali  made  the  capital,  has  a  very  picturesque  situation  on  a  lake,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  35^000.  The  houses 
are  irregularly  built,  intermingled  with  gardens  and  trees.  A  great  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Greek.  Arta,  on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  uie  chief  theatre  of  trade. 
Scutari,  or  Scodra,  the  capital  of  Upper  Albania,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain ;  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  16,0(]i0 ;  and  carries  on  some  considerable  manufiictures  of  cloth.  Its  picha  ia 
now  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Albania. 
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CHAPTER  I.  ) 

GENERAL  SUHVEY  OP  ASIA  ;•■        \   ,         .      i 

Asia  is  an  immense  continent,  the  largest  in  the  ancient  world ;  and,  perhaps,  nearlj 
equal  tu  Europe  and  Africa  united.  It  is  surrounded  by  sea  through  much  the  greater  part 
of  its  outline,  which,  though  broken  by  large  gulfs  uid  peninsulas,  presents  generally  a 
huge  unbroken  mass,  formed  into  a  kind  of  irregular  square.  Its  most  northerly  point  is 
Cape  Ceverovostochnoi,  on  the  frozen  confines  of  Siberia,  in  latitude  about  77°  N. ;  its  most 
southerly  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  in  about  2°  N.  To  tiie  east  it 
terminates  in  Elast  Cape,  about  longitude  170°  W.  from  London ;  to  the  west  in  Cape  Baba, 
the  most  westerly  point  of  Asia  Minor,  in  26°  £.  long.  On  a  general  estimate,  and  omitting 
the  most  prominent  points,  we  may  state  Adia  at  6000  miles  in  length,  and  4000  in  breadth; 
which,  supposing  a  regular  figure,  would  give  24,000,000  square  miles ;  but,  in  ctnsideration 
of  the  many  irregularities,  a  considerable  deduction  must  be  made.'" 

Sbct.  L — Oenerai  Outline  arut  Atpeet. 

The  boundaries  of  Asia  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  great  oceans.  On  the  north  it  has  the 
Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean,  which,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  presents  an  unvaried  ex* 
pause  of  ice  and  snow.  To  the  east  and  south  it  fiices  the  great  Pacific,  which  separates  it 
fh>m  America  by  almost  half  the  breadth  of  the  globe.  On  the  south,  however,  this  ocean 
is  enclosed  by  the  Oriental  Islands,  so  as  to  fbrm  a  gulf  of  vast  dimensions,  called  the  Indian 
Ocean.  The  western  limit  alone  touches  on  the  other  continents,  and  constitutes  a  very 
varied  line  of  land  and  sea.  From  the  north,  opposite  to  Nova  Zembla,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains,  called  the  Urals,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  great  northern  steppes.  From  the  ter- 
•  mination  of  that  chain  to  the  river  Don  the  line  is  somewhat  vague ;  but  thence,  that  river, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  straits  connecting  it  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Mediterranean 
itself,  form  a  distinct  boundary.  Asia  is  joined  to  Africa  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  long  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  immense  expanse  of  its  territory  pre- 
sents every  possible  variety  of  site  and  climate,  from  the  dreary  confines  of  the  polar  world 
to  the  heart  of  the  tropical  regions.     Every  thing  in  Asia  is  on  a  vast  scale ;  its  mountains, 
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its  table-lands,  its  plains,  ita  deserts.  The  grandest  feature,  and  one  which  makes  a  com- 
plete section  of  the  continent,  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  at  various  heights,  and  under 
various  names,  but  with  very  little,  if  any,  interruption,  crosses  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Eastern  Sea.  Taurus,  Caucasus,  aiid  the  Himalayah  are  the  best  known  portions  of 
this  chain.  On  one  side  it  has  southern  Asia,  the  finest  and  most  extensive  plain  in  the 
world,  covered  with  the  richest  tropical  products,  watered  by  magnificent  rivers  proceeding 
fiom  this  great  storehouse,  and  filled  with  populous  nations  aira  great  empires.  On  the 
other  side,  this  chain  serves  as  a  bulwark  to  the  wide  table-land  ofThibet,  which,  though 
under  the  latitude  of  the  south  of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  northern 
region.  To  the  north,  the  recent  observations  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  parallel  chains ; 
the  Kuenlun  or  Mooz  Tagh,  the  Thianchan  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  the  Altaian.  These 
also  support  table-lands ;  but  not,  it  appears,  so  very  elevated  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 
They  are  not  believed  by  that  traveller  generally  to  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet  in  height,  and 
in  many  places  enjoy  a  mild  and  temperate  climate,  yielding  not  only  grain,  but  wine  and 
Bilk.  Elsewhere  they  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  and  tenanted  by  numerous  wandering 
races,  at  once  pastoral  and  warlike,  whose  victorious  bands  have  often  over-run  and  subju- 
gated the  empires  of  the  south.  The  Altaian  chain  separates  Middle  Asia  from  Siberia ; 
a  long  range  of  the  bleakest  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Some  of  the  southern  districts 
have  been  found  by  the  Russians  capable  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the 
rest  is  abandoned  to  wild  animals,  not  generally  of  a  ferocious  description,  but  by  the 
beneficence  of  nature  covered  with  rich  and  precious  furs,  which  afifoid  a  great  object  tor 
hunting  and  trade. 

One  grand,  feature  of  Middle  Asia  consists  in  large  lakes  or  inland  seas,  salt  like  the 
ocean,  receiving  considerable  rivers,  and  having  no  outlet  These  are,  the  Caspian,  the 
Aral,  the  Baikal,  and  several  others  of  lesser  magnitude.  They  are  chiefly  situated  on  the 
depressed  and  almost  concave  surface  of  Western  Tartary,  which,  according  to  Humboldt,  is 
200  or  300  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea;  a  sinking  which  he  considers  connected  with 
Uie  prodigious  elevation  of  the  regions  to  the  eastward.* 

No  continent  has  so  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  some  of  which  yield  in  length  of 
course  only  to  the  amazing  waters  of  the  New  World.  We  may  distinguish  in  Asia  three 
systems  of  rivers ;  one,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  and  important  streams,  descends 
from  the  principal  chain  of  mountains,  fertilises  ^e  great  southern  empires,  and  falls  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  remarkable  streams  of  this  class  are  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Menam,  or  river  of  Siam.  Again,  from  the  parallel  chain  which  sepa- 
rates Tartary  from  Siberia  is  another  series  of  rivers,  which  direct  their  course  to  the  North- 
em  Ocean;  the  Obi,  the  Irtish,  the  Yenisei,  the  Lena, — gloomy  streams,  of  vast  length ;  but 
flowing  in  this  inhospitable  region,  and  bound  by  almost  perpetual  frost,  they  afford  little  aid 
either  to  agriculture  or  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  A  third  system  consists  of  the  rivers 
which,  rising  in  the  high  mountain  centre  of  Asia,  flow  across  the  empire  of  China,  to  whose 
prosperity  they  mainly  contribute,  and  fall  into  the  Eastern  Pacific.  The  Amour  runs  in  the 
same  direction  through  Northern  Tartary,  but  without  any  profit  to  that  barren  district. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY. 


Past  HI. 


Lastly,  the  Jaxartet,  the  Ozus,  and  others  of  ^reat  magrnitude,  thougfh  secondary  to  the 
above,  flow  alongf  the  great  plains  of  Western  Tartary ;  but,  unable  to  reach  the  ocean, 
expand  into  the  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  other  inland  seas. 

Asia,  besides  its  vastness,  as  a  continent,  is  distinguished  by  its  archipelagces  of  islandn, 
of  an  extent  sufficient  to  constitute  kingdoms.  *  Such  are  those  of  Java,  Sumatra.  Borneo, 
and  the  Philippines,  which,  with  many  smaller  ones,  comprise  the  Oriental  Arch.plago, 
distinguished  by  its  brilliant  metallic  products  and  rich  spices ;  and  exhibiting  a  singular 
mixture  of  barbarism  and  civilization.  The  two  contiguous  islands  of  Japan  comprise  a  state 
dignified  with  the  title  of  empire.  Ceylon,  bordering  on  the  extremity  of  Hindoatan,  almost 
rivals  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  celebrated  region.  We  do  not  here  include  under  Asia 
those  huge  insular  masees.  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  &c.,  which  have  of  late  received 
*he  name  of  an  Australian  continent ;  nor  the  endless  groups  scattered  over  the  Pacific,  and 
which  have  also,  with  somewhat  questionable  precision,  been  made  a  separate  quarter,  under 
the  title  of  Polynesia. 

Snrr.  IL — Natural  Oeography. 

SvuBBOT.  1. — Qeohgy. 

The  Geology  of  Asia,  having  never  been  examined  in  a  systematic  manner,  or  by  scien< 
tific  observers,  does  not  admit  of  any  delineation  that  could  be  creditable  to  this  work,  or 
satisfactory  to  the  public.  Some  details  will  be  given  in  subsequent  chapters  in  regard  to 
those  countries  concerning  which  we  are  in  possession  of  accurate  data. 

Svniorr.  2. — Botany. 


The  arrangement  adopted  for  describing  the  Asiatic  territories  gives  us  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  noticing,  in  conjunction  wiui  the  botany  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia,  a 
general  sketeh  of  uiat  to  which  we  before  alluded  (I.  296.)  as  the  Temperate  Transition 
Zone,  and  of  which  the  quarter  of  the  globe  under  consideration  occupies  so  large  and  so 
important  a  portion.  This  we  do  the  more  readily,  because  our  limited  space  obliges  us  to 
enter  into  but  few  particulars  relative  to  the  vegetation  of  the  respective  countries  them- 
selves ;  and  because  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  Mirbel  has  sc  admirably  described  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the  Old  World. 

We  come  to  treat,  then,  of  that  western  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  is  separated 
from  the  eastern  by  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  of  Himalayah  and  Thibet. 

An  irregular  line,  traced  from  west  to  east,  commencing  at  Mogadore,  and  reaching  to  the 
Hydraotes  of  Alexander  (the  Rauvee  of  modem  authors,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Indus,) 
and  which  in  this  vast  extent  would  poes  along  the  crests  of  Atlas,  near  Cairo,  by  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Tabor,  Bagdad,  Shiraz,  Kelat,  and  Moultan,  might  thus  represent,  pretty 
accurately,  the  southern  or  inferior  limit  of  this  zone.  The  Olive  seems,  of  all  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  zone,  to  indicate  most  accurately  its  northern  limit  As  we  proceed  towards  the 
north,  the  olive  languishes,  and  at  last  ceases  to  grow.  Its  disappearance  is  an  indication 
of  a  remarkable  and  general  change  in  the  vegetation ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  passage 
from  the  transition  to  the  temperate  zone. 

The  Olive,  which  no  longer  exists  between  lat.  42°  and  43°  in  Spain,  between  44°  and 
45°  in  the  southern  departments  of  the  east  of  France,  between  45°  and  46°  in  the  east  of 
Italy  and  Carniola,  does  not  extend  beyond  40°  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece  and  the 
western  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  but  is  not 
seen  anywhere  about  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Again  it  reappears  at  Sinope,  and  follows  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  fiir  as  Gourieh.  It  is  seen  in  lat.  45°,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Crimea,  and  a  degree  lower  down,  on  the  west  of  the  Caspian ;  the  river  Terek  marking 
the  limits  of  its  progress.  In  Mazanderan  the  Olive  abounds ;  but  no  traveller  has  noticed 
its  existence  in  the  immense  countries  of  Persia  and  Tartary,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
the  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Beloot.  Elphinstone  has  observed  it  in  34°  and  3.5°,  upon 
the  hills  which  constitute  the  lower  steps  of  the  Caucasus:  but  it  is  unknown  to  the  east  of 
Cabul. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  plains  in  this  zone,  for  the  lower  boundary,  is  esti- 
mated by  M.  Mirbel  at  +  22°  to  23°  of  Reaumur ;  for  the  higher  boundary  at  +  14°. 

In  the  Mediterranean  portions  of  this  district  there  are  at  least  tix  herbaceous  for  one 
woody  species  of  plants ;  and  the  proportion  of  herbaceous  to  woody  plants  proceeds  in  an 
increased  ratio  to  the  hyperborean  regions,  where  twer^ty-six  herbaceous  plants  (for  the  most 
part  with  perennial  roots;  are  reckoned  to  one  shrub.  The  number  of  trees  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean flora  is  not  much  under  240 :  there  are  about  seventy-five  in  the  Temperate  Zone, 
and  but  twenty-seven  to  thirty  in  the  Transition  Arctic  Zone. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  nnd(^r.ahrubs  of  the  Equatorial  Zone  are  neve; 
entirely  divested  of  their  foliage.  The  same  holds  good  with  about  300  of  those  in  the  Me- 
diterranean flora,  or  a  quarter  of  the  whole  of  its  ligneous  vegetation.    The  Tempera 
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Zone,  atniin,  hu  but  fitrtr  ipeeiet  with  penriatent  leavea,  the  Arctic  Tranntion  Zone  about 
twenty-rour,  and  the  wuthem  limit  of  the  Arctic  Zone  ten  at  the  utmost 

In  the  Mediterranean  district  of  the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  the  Composite  and  the 
Leguminose  are  the  most  numerous  families :  indeed,  they  alone  constitute  oje-fourth  of  the 
whole  vegetation.  Then  come  the  Crucifere,  Graminee,  Labiate,  Caryophyllee,  and  Um- 
belliferee ;  afterwards  the  Scrophularine,  Roeacee,  Boraginee,  Ranunculacee,  and  Cypera- 
ccm ;  finally,  the  Liliacee.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Composite,  Crucifere,  Lablate,^ 
Caryophyllee,  Umbellifere,  Roeacee,  Ranunculacee,  and  Cistee,  with  some  other  families, 
present,  in  the  Temperate  Transition  Zone,  a  greater  number  of  specific  types  than  any- 
where  else.  The  chief  part  of  the  species  of  Uiese  families  that  are  found  in  equatorial 
regions  inhabit  there  the  valleys  and  the  mountains ;  thus  proving  that  the  violent  and  con- 
tinued heats  of  the  plains  are  uncongenial  to  their  nature. 

Those  families  of  plants  which  hold  the  most  unportant  rank  among  the  productions  of 
the  Temperate  Transition  2k>ne,  whether  because  they  contribute  the  loftiest  of  those  trees 
which  clothe  the  mountain's  side,  or  because  they  furnish  those  individuals  of  middling  sta- 
ture which  delight  to  grow  on  the  hills,  with  the  branching  shrubs  which  form  the  h^ges, 
and  the  low  woodv  plants  whose  rough  and  stunted  growth  overspreads  the  uncultured  plains, 
are,  in  the  first  place,  the  Amentacee  and  the  Conifere  (which  alone  compose  more  than 
half  of  the  arborescent  vegetation),  and  next  the  Rosacee,  Leguminose,  Terebinthacee, 
Thamnee,  Jasminee,  Caprifoliacee,  Cistee,  Ericinee,  and  Labiate. 

But  what  gives  the  Transition  Zone  its  peculiar  character  is  the  combination  of  those 
species  which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  three  different  regions ;  that  is,  t)ie  vege- 
tation of  the  equatorial  districts,  that  of  the  northern,  and  the  growth  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  countries  situated  between  the  30th  or  3!2d,  and  the  44th  and  45th  parallels.  The  first 
is  seen  in  its  decline,  the  secovd  in  its  commencement,  and  the  third  in  its  fiill  perfection. 
The  latter  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil ;  the  two  others  form,  here  and  there, 
colonies  more  or  less  flourishing  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  the  parent  land.  The  Date 
tree,  the  Latanier  {Latania  ?)  and  even  the  Doum*  (fig.  522.)  (if  it  be  true  that  it  grows  in 
GalUee),  the  Sugar-cane,  the  Sorghof  {fig.  523),  the  Agave,  the  Cactus  Opuntia  or  prickly 

pear,  the  Orange  and  Lemon 

trees,  the  Asclepias   gigantea 

and  other  arborescent  Apocinee, 

several  African  and  Asiatic  Mi- 
mosas and  Acacias,  confined  to 

the  favourably  situated  plains: 

these  represent  the  vegetation  of 

the  equatorial  plains.     That  of 

the  northern  countries  may  be 

observed  on  the  mountains,  and 

consists  in  the  common  Oak,  the 

Ash,  the  Alder,  the  Hornbeam 

(Carmnxu  orientalit  Lamarck), 

the  Beech,  the  Birch,  tlie  Yew, 

the  common  Fir,  the  yew-leaved 

Fir,  the  Scotch  Fir,  &c.    As  to 

the  vegetation  of  the  transition 

zone,  it  bears  some  features  of 
TheDouiD.  similiarity  to  the  two  others,  TheSowho. 

without,  however,  being  confounded  with  them.  The  Fig,  the  Mulberry,  the  Liquidambar, 
the  Walnut,  the  Pistachio,  the  Lentisk,  the  Terebinth,  the  Rhus,  the  Olive,  the  Myrtle,  the 
Pomegranate,  the  Syringe,  the  Storax,  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Tamarisk,  the  Diospyros,  the 
Mimosa  Julibrissin,  the  Carob  tree,  the  Judas  tree,  the  Oleander,  the  Evergreen  Oaks,  &.c. ; 
these  create  no  disparity  among  the  equatorial  vegetation.  The  deciduous-leaved  Oaks;  the 


*  The  Crucifera  thebaiea.  Tbii  tree  is  mucb  prized  in  the  countries  where  it  abounds.  "A  native  of  the 
desert,"  says  M.  Delile,  "  its  shelter  renders  many  places,  that  would  otherwise  be  totally  waste,  capable  of  culti- 
vation. Many  species  of  thorny  sensitive  plants,  which  rarely  grow  in  the  spots  watered  by  the  Nile,  find  an 
asylum  under  its  shadow  ;  they  increase  there;  and,  spreading  in  the  direction  of  the  desert,  limit  its  extent  by 
augmenting  the  productive  districts.  The  trunk  of  the  Doum  is  composed  of  longitudinal  parallel  fibres,  siimlai 
to  that  of  the  Date,  but  much  stronger  and  closer.  It  is  cut  into  planks,  which  are  used  for  doors  in  k'Jpper  Egypt ; 
the  fibres  are  black,  and  the  intermediate  pith  is  yellow.  The  leaves  are  used  for  making  carpets,  bags,  and  has 
kets  of  various  kinds:  the  pulp  of  the  fVuit  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  would  be  much  used  for  fond,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  numerous  fibres  with  which  it  is  mixed  ;  still  the  inhabitants  of  Said,  or  Upper  Egypt,  do  fVequentlr 
eai  it.  The  fVuit  is  sold  in  large  quantities,  and  very  cheap,  at  Cairo,  where  it  is  rather  considered  as  a  useful 
medicine  than  an  article  of  food :  it  tastes  like  gingerbread,  and  is  much  relished  by  the  children.  An  infusion, 
something  like  the  drink  made  of  steeped  liquorice-root,  or  the  pods  of  the  Carob  tree,  if  prepared  fVom  the  fiuit, 
v.'h!ch,  before  maturity,  containg  a  clear  and  tartelees  fiuid.  VViieii  ripe,  the  iternei  iwcomes  very  hard,  and  fine 
beads  for  rosaries  are  made  of  it,  as  it  takes  a  beaulifUl  polish." 

t  This  plant,  the  Holcus  Sorghum  of  I.inntsuf ,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  Cereatia.  It  is  eztenslTClv 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  where  three  harvesta  of  it  are  gathered  every  year.  According  to  Vahl,  it  is  identical  with 
tbr  Holcus  Durra  of  FonliKI,  which  it  commonly  called  Durra  by  the  Arabi  and  Egyptiani. 
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Jnnipen,  which  attain  a  height  equal  to  that  of  Mine  treea ;  the  Aleppo  Pine,  the  Stone 
Pine,  the  Coraican  Pine,  the  Oriental  Spruce  (_Abie$  orientalU),  the  Apricot,  Peach,  and 
Quince  Trees,  with  other  arborescent  Roaacee  which  we  cultivate  in  our  orchards,  and 
which  form  forests  in  Cabulistan  and  Asia  Minor,  bear  a  considerable  analogy  with  the  wild 
vegetation  of  our  own  countries. 

SvMicT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  this  great  division  of  the  earth  is  as  vast  as  the  climate  of  the  regions 
it  comprehends  is  diversified.  Inhabited  by  nations  jealous  and  superstitious,  or  lawless  and 
barbaric,  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  have  long  debarred  tne  European  fixtm  a  full 
investigation  of  those  productions  of  nature  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  continent  That 
intellectual  developement  which  leads  the  Caucasian  to  discern  his  God,  and  adore  his  Creator 
in  the  contemplation  of  hia  works,  does  not  appear  in  the  Mongolian,  a  race  long  sunk  in 
^088  idolatry  and  in  a  senseless  superstition  on  the  divinity  of  perishable  beasts.  Hence  it 
18,  that  the  interior  of  China  and  Thibet,  those  vast  regions  forming  the  centre  of  Asia,  have 
never  been  trodden  by  the  naturalist  or  the  man  of  science.  The  few  and  very  imperfect 
ideas,  therefore,  that  can  be  formed  of  their  zoology,  have  been  merely  gathered  nom  partial 
gleanings  made  on  the  confines  of  European  India,  and  of  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
From  such  scanty  materials  we  can  frame  no  remarks,  approaching  to  that  precision  with 
which  we  have  noticed  the  zoology  of  Europe ;  although  they  are  still  sufficient  to  furnish 
a  few  interesting  observations  of  a  general  nature. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Asiatic  zoology,  indicated  both  by  the  geographic  features  of 
the  continent,  and  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  animals,  are  properly  three.  The^r«( 
commences  from  the  polar  regions,  and  includes  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Russia.  The  natural 
boundaries  of 'this  region,  on  the  west,  are  the  Ural  mountains,  while  its  southern  extremity 
is  marked  with  equal  precision,  by  the  lofly  Altaian  chain ;  the  cradle,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
of  the  Mongolian  race.  The  second  great  division,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  compre- 
hends the  little  known  empires  of  China,  Japan,  Thibet,  the  Tartaric  provinces  bordering  on 
Persia,  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  stupendous  mountains  constituting 
the  Himalayan  chain  appear  to  form  a  natural  boundary  to  this  intermediate  region.  Under 
the  third  division  we  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  Hindostan  and  Malacca,  together  with 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  such  islands  as,  by  their  situations,  lie  contiguous  to  the  continent,  and 
by  their  productions  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  Indian  zoology,  blended  in  some  degree 
with  that  of  Australia.  In  this  arrangement  we  have  omitted  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  nations  about  the  Caucasian  mountains;  because,  so  far  as  the  productions  of  these 
regions  arc  known,  they  assimilate  closely  to  those  of  Europe ;  yet  Persia  appears  to  possess 
many  animals  of  Asia,  and  this  country  may  possibly  present  a  union  of  the  two  faunas. 

Of  the  first,  or  northern  Asiatic  division,  our  zoological  information  has  been  almost 
entirely  furnished  by  the  researches  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  of  the  age. 
The  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea  do  not,  however,  appear  to  exhibit  any  existing  animals  essentially 
different,  in  genera  or  species,  from  those  common  to  Arctic  Europe.  Neither  are  the  frozen 

regions  and  arid  steppes  of  Siberia  congenial  to  the  abundance 
or  increase  of  more  than  a  few  species.  Such,  nevertheless,  as 
appear  adapted,  by  their  structure  or  economy,  to  inhabit  these 
wastes,  are  curious  and  interesting ;  and  present  to  the  naturalist 
many  forms,  either  rare  in  European  Russia,  or  unknown  to  the 
westward  of  the  Ural  mountains.  As  we  approach  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  confines  of  Persia,  a  mixed  fkuna  becomes  evident : 
for,  while  many  of  the  species  are  unknown  to  Europe,  they 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  natural  groups,  rather 
than  to  such  as  are  more  peculiarly  Asiatic :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Caspian  Tern  (Jig.  524.),  and  numerous  other  birds,  iden- 
tically the  same  with  our  own,  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Hence  it  appears  not  improbable  that  the  western  zoology  of  Asia  and  of  the  European 
regions  meet  together,  and  lose  their  distinguishing  features,  in  the  countries  bordering  upon 
these  territories. 

In  regard  to  Central  Asia,  forming  the  second  zoological  division,  we  have  already  inti> 
mated  how  scanty  has  been  the  information  supplied  for  its  elucidation.  It  is,  indeed,  so 
meagre,  that  we  may  possibly  be  censured  for  intimating  a  marked  difference,  without  being 
prepared  fully  to  explain  its  nature.  Yet,  if  we  consider  the  great  elevation  of  the  central 
table-land,  its  sandy  and  barren  soil,  when  compared  with  the  rich  vegetation  of  southern 
India ;  and  its  warm  temperature,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Siberia,  every  principle  of  analogy 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  its  productions  must  be  peculiar;  and  that  these  extensive 
regions  must  be  inhabited  by  animals  with  habits  and  structures  adapted  for  such  situationa. 
Nor  is  this  belief  unsupported  by  facts.  Central  Asia  is  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  and  a  very 
distinct  species  of  horse,  called  the  Dziggtai,  or  Equus  Hemionus  of  Pallas ;  a  most  extra* 
ordinary  animal,  which  we  shall  subsequently  notice.    The  same  countries  are  also  named 
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01  the  metropolis  of  a  peculiar  ipeoiea  of  Argali,  or  iheep  {(M$  Ammon)  (Jtg.  fiSS.),  although 
ito  ranffe  appears  extended  both  to  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
Arnee  uufliilo,  and  another  gigantic  animal  of  this  genus  mentioned  by  Major  Smith  as  fojnd 
only  oil  tlie  sides  of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  may  more  correctly  belong  to  the  zoology  of 
Central  Asia.  The  mountains  of  Thibet  and  Boutan  c^er  the  principal  asylum  to  another 
indigenous  quadruped  of  large  size,  called  the  Tartaric  or  yak  on  {Boa  Poiphagtu).  If  so 
many  quadrupeds,  of  the  first  magnitude  in  tlieir  respective  families,  are  inhabitants  of 
these  central  regions,  how  many  others,  less  calculated  to  excite  the  notice  of  travellers,  must 
etill  remain  in  obscurity ! 

The  birds  of  the  central  division  are  scarcely  known,  except  fVom  the  paintings  of  the 
Chinese.  Many  of  the  representations  given  by  their  best  artists  are  suificiently  accurate  to 
enable  us  immediately  to  recognise  well-known  species ;  so  that  much  confidence  may  gene- 
rally be  reposed  in  the  existence  of  such  as  have  not  yet  been  seen  by  Europeans.  1  hese 
drawings  are  numerous  in  this  country,  and  frequently  represent  large  and  beautiful  phea- 
sants, totally  distinct  from  such  as  occur  in  southern  India.  We  have  before  observed,  that 
Asia  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  gallinaceous  birds ;  and  that 
most  of  these,  like  the  Lophophorua  re/ulgena  Tern.  {fig.  520.),  and  other  allied  species, 
are  only  found  in  the  mountamous  and  elevated  provinces  of  the  interior.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  these  inland  regions  may  be  the  chief  metropolis  of 
many  peculiar  birds,  unknown  to  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  continent 
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The  third  division,  comprising  southern  India,  presents  a  zoology  of  great  richness  and 
peculiarity.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  climate,  the  lower  and  consequently  more  humid 
nature  of  the  plains,  are  equally  favourable  to  an  exuberant  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  and 
to  the  increase  of  animal  life.  It  is  here,  consequently,  that  we  meet  with  numerous  animals 
of  a  large  size,  and  others  of  rapacious  ferocity.  Troops  of  the  Asiatic  elephant,  with 
wild  boars,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes,  among  the  herbaceous  tribes,  abound;  while  the  woods 
and  jungles  give  shelter  to  more  ferocious  animals,  which,  in  spite  of  increasing  population, 
still  retain  their  ancient  possessions.  Among  these  the  great  tiger  of  Bengal  stands  foremost; 
while  panthers,  leopards,  lynxes,  hyien^,  and  jackals  appear  to  swarm  in  the  less  cultivated 
districts.  The  one-homed  rhinoceros  is  still  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  swampy  banks  of 
the  great  rivers.  But  this  portion  of  Asia  is  chiefly  characterised  as  being  the  native  region 
of  those  large  apes,  which  the  credulity  of  early  travellers  metamorphosed  into  wild  men, 
and  which  some  modern  naturalists  would  persuade  us  form  part  of  the  same  order  as  that 
to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  Various  species  of  these  disgusting  caricatures  of  the  human 
shape  are  scattered  in  the  southern  extremities  of  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Hindostan  and 
Malacca ;  but  their  chief  metropolis  is  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  such  islands  as  lie 
on  the  southern  confines  of  the  Asiatic  division,  and  towards  the  northern  limits  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  Gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes  {Jig.  527.),  are  of  a  milder  nature.  The  African 
apes,  equally  large  with  the  ouran  outang,  but  marked  by  distinguishing  characteristics, 
uccur  nearly  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  These  species  will  be  subsequently  noticed 
in  the  details  of  those  countries  to  which  they  more  particularly  belong. 

The  birds  of  southern  Asia,  but  more  particularly  those  of  the  Indian  islands,  have  already 
claimed  our  attention :  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  merely  to  notice  such  groups  as  appeal 
most  striking  on  the  continent  of  India.  The  ring-necked  Panakeets  {fig.  528.)  are  pecu- 
liar to  these  latitudes,  and  present  a  lovely  group  of  birds,  uriitinsr  a  form  of  exqiiisiti;  OTnce 
witli  the  most  delicate  and  chaste  tone  of  colouring:  nearly  all  l£e  species  are  marked  by  a 
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jet  black  oollar  round  the  neck.  Toward!  the  roountauu  of  Nepal,  General  Hardwicke  di»< 
covered  a  bird  of  thia  family  fully  equal  in  lixe  to  a  South  American  Maccaw,  and  apparently 
belonging  to  the  aanie  group.  Many  of  the  ahort-tailed  Parrota  are  eminently  beautiftil; 
and  »e,  the  Vernal  Parrot  (Swaina.  Zool.  lUut.,  2d  aeriea,  Na  1.)  ia  not  larger  than  a  apar* 
row.  Varinua  Mpeciea  of  Hombilla  congremto  in  large  flocka,  and  are  acattered  throughout 
528  ^i"  P'^^  of  India ;  the  ffroteique  form  of  their  large  bills,  generally 

fumiahed  with  a  singular-ahaped  caaque  or  horn,  ia  very  remark- 
able.   The  nectar  of  innumerable  odoriferoua  planta  affords 
nourishment  to  a  variety  of  splendid  little  birds,  of  the  richest 
and  most  dazzling  plumage :  tfiese  compose  Uie  ^enus  Cinnyrii, 
and  represent,  in  th  e  Old  World,  the  humming-birds  of  the  New. 
The  Drongo  Shrikes  are  more  numerous  in  India  than  in  Africa : 
living  solely  upon  insects,  which  they  catch  upon  the  wing, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  swallows :  they  contribute  to  check 
the  increase  of  insects,  probably  as  ofTe  jtually  as  do  the  Tyrant 
Shrikes,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  New  World.     The 
smaller  birds  of  India,  particularly  among  the  insectivorous 
families,  are  very  imperfectly  known ;  several  belong  to  groups 
scattered  both  in  Europe  and  Africa ;  yet  future  research  will 
no  doubt  bring  to  light  many  others,  peculiarly  Asiatic.     The 
^enus  Uryllivora  among  the  Saxicola  or  Stonechat  Warblers, 
m  its  typical  examples,  may  probably  be  of  this  description. 
The  Scansorial  Birds,  both  of  the  continent  and  islands,  are  nu- 
merous and  beautiful.    Among  these,  the  Woodpeckers  offer 
nothing  to  distinguish  them,  geographically  or  generally,  from 
those  of  other  regions.    But  the  true  Barbuts,  connecting  in 
some  degree  these  latter  with  the  Parrots,  are  exclusively 
Asiatic,  and  abound  in  such  districts  as  border  upon  the  equator.    This  singular  race  of 
birds,  which  climb  trees  with  all  the  agility  of  the  Wood- 
peckers, are  represented  in  Africa  by  the  genus  Pogoniat,  or  the 
Tooth-billed  Barbuts ;  while  in  the  American  islancm,  beneath  the 
equator,  we  find  a  third  group,  distinct  in  their  structure  from 
either.    In  proportion  as  we  trace  the  Ornithology  of  Asia  south- 
ward, we  find  it  teem  with  increased  interest    T.  i&  from  the 
luxuriant  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  that  the  R;/(e  Cocka- 
toos of  a  snowy  whiteness  have  been  brought  to  Eu.'ope ;  while 
another,  perfecUy  black,  Microrlossus  aterrimut  VieiL^jig.  529.), 
inhabits  the  same  region.    Yet  far  more  beautiful  than  these 
are  the  graceful  and  brilliant-coloured  Lories,  of  which  nume- 
rous species  have  been  detected  in  the  southern  extremity  of 
Malacca,  and  on  the  neighbouring  islands,  particularly  those  of 
Molucca, 

The  Rapacious  Birds  appear  to  be  much  fewer  in  Southern 
Asia  than  in  any  region  of  equal  extent,  either  of  Africa  or  America. 
This  inequality  may  possibly  arise  from  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  inattention 
of  travellers  to  the  subject ;  yet  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  comparative  pau- 
city of  this  destructive  order  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Asiatic  zoology.  Out  of  twenty-five 
Bub-genero,  under  which  some  modem  ornithologists  arrange  the  numerous  tribe  of  Fa]con8,there 
appears  but  one  (Hterax),  and  that  containing  but  a  single  species,  (Hierax  carulescetu) 
530  Lfig-  530.),  or  Little  Falcon,  which  is  characteristic  of  Asia :  it 

is  so  diminutive  as  scarcely  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  sparrow. 
The  whole  of  the  remaining  Falcons,  hitherto  discovered  in 
these  regions,  belong  to  such  groups  as  are  common  to  Europe 
and  Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  number 
and  ferocity  of  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  we  may  be  led  to 
conclude  that  Nature  has  assigned  to  them,  aa  being  more  effi 
cient  agents,  the  office  of  keeping  down  the  redundance  of 
Litu«  Falcon.  smaller  animals,  which  in  other  countries  is  nearly  the  exclu 

sive  province  of  the  birds  of  prey.  A  glance  at  the  zoology  ot 
the  New  World  strongly  favours  this  supposition.  The  largest  and  most  formidable  rapaci- 
ous birds  in  existence,  are  all  exclusive  natives  of  the  New  World.  Out  of  the  twenty-five 
sub-genera  already  alluded  to,  more  than  one-half  are  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  America : 
and  although  the  same  numerical  superiority  is  not  apparent  in  the  species  of  the  vulture 
tribe,  the  deficiency  appears  made  up  by  numerical  quantity.  We  never  met  with  more 
than  two  species  cf"^  vulture  during  our  travels  in  Brazil ;  yet  these  were  in  such  numben 
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that  a  dead  animal  eoald  not  remain  an  hour  without  being  diaeemed  and  nimninded  bji 

these  scavengers  of  nature.  The  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
of  the  Now  World,  although  not  in  species,  yet  in  nume* 
rical  amount,  are  remarkabl  v  few :  while  the  absence  of 
Antelopes,  Ekif&loea,  Wild  Hogs,  and  other  large  game, 
so  necessary  in  Asia  for  the  support  of  its  feiocious  ani- 
mals, ia  a  Ibrther  argument  to  strengthen  this  belief; 
namely,  that  the  distribution  of  rapacious  animals,  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  is  balanced  by  contrarieties. 

The  Rapacious  Wading  Birds  of  India  must  not,  how« 
ever,  be  omitted.  We  apply  this  term  to  the  numerous 
flunily  of  Herons ;  which  certainly  represent,  among  wad- 
ing birds,  the  Vultures  and  Falcons  properly  so  called. 
The  Gigantic  Crane  (Jg.  531.).  Ardoa  Argala  Lalh.  (un- 
der which  name,  more  than  two  species  nave  evidently 
been  confounded),  in  its  uncommon  voracity,  and  in  the 
nature  of  its  fooid,  is  completely  a  bird  of  prey.  It  ia 
sufficiently  high  to  appear,  when  walking,  like  a  naked 
Indian.  As  a  proof  ot  its  amazing  voracity,  it  has  been 
GiMDihi  trtM.  mentioned,  that  in  the  craw  of  one  was  found  a  land  tor- 

toise ten  inches  long,  and  a  large  malo  black  cat,  entire,  in  the  stomach  I  (Lath.  Hiat.,  ix. 
39.)  The  rainy  season,  in  India,  is  always  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  these  and  other  cranea 
and  herons,  in  greaf  numbers ;  and  the  destruction  they  must  create,  not  only  among  fish, 
but  land  reptiles  of  eveiV  description,  is  so  well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  the  natives, 
that  they  liold  these  birds  in  great  estimation. 

Of  the  Reptiles  of  India  little  need  be  said.  In  the  rivers  are  found  large  crocodiles,  of 
different  species  fVom  those  of  Africa.  The  serpents  are  numerous,  and  many  are  of  the 
most  deadly  nature :  the  Coluber  Lebelinus  Lin.  is  said  to  destroy  the  person  bitten,  bv 
causing  an  unconquerable  and  deadly  sleep;  it  is  of  a  small  size,  haidly  more  than  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  The  serpents  of  British  India  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  Dr.  Russell. 
The  islands  are  inhabited  by  others  of  a  tremendous  size ;  as  the  great  PiUum,  long  con- 
sidered the  same  with  the  Boa  cojutrictor  of  the  New  World.  The  Chameleons  are  natives 
of  India  no  less  than  of  Africa,  and  are  now  known  to  comprise  several  species.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  reptiles  yet  discovered  is  probably  thp  Draco  volaru  L.,  or  Flying  Dragon 

(^g.  532.) ;  from  which,  perhaps,  the  fabulous  writers  of 
antiquity  derived  their  notion  of  the  formidable  monster 
figured  in  old  book?.  This,  however,  is  a  small  and  in- 
offensive little  animal ;  distinguished  (torn  the  lizard  tribe 
by  having  on  each  side  of  the  body  a  broad  membrane, 
like  a  wing,  strengthened  by  bony  processes :  it  wanders 
about  trees  hi  search  of  insects,  and  is  thus  enabled  to 
spring  ^om  bough  to  bough,  and  support  itself  a  few 
minutes  in  the  air.  (Shaw,  Nat.  MU.)  Another  lizard, 
of  a  large  size,  and,  firom  its  delicate  flavour,  much  e»< 
teemed  as  food,  is  found  in  Amboyna  {Lacerta  amboy- 
netuia  L.).  The  celebrated  hooded  snake,  or  Cobra  de 
Capello  (_Naia  tripudians  Merr.),  is  peculiar  to  India,  and  with  other  species  is  well  known 
to  be  tamed  by  the  Indian  jugglers.  Such  appear  to  be  the  most  remarkable  reptiles  of  the 
Asiatic  region :  many  others  might  be  enumerated ;  but  so  little  has  been  done  towards  the 
elucidation  of  their  geographic  range,  that  nothing  can  be  stated  sufficient  to  interest  the 
general  reader. 

The  Native  Ichthyology  of  Asia,  from  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  singularity  of  its 
groups,  is  perhaps  richer  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  limits  will  not, 
however,  permit  a  long  enumeration  of  names.  Many  of  the  Ray  fish  grow  to  an  enormous 
size,  and  are  so  formidable  to  the  pearl  divers,  as  frequently  to  attack  and  injure  them  when 
under  water.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  elegant  markings,  or  the  beautiful  colours,  which 
adorn  the  tribe  of  Chtetodons,  and  the  numerous  Labri,  of  these  seas.  The  Ganges  and  the 
other  great  rivers  are  inhabited  by  many  peculiar  Siiuri,  or  Cat-fish ;  and  it  is  firom  China 
that  we  derive  the  beautiful  gold  and  silver  fish  now  so  completely  naturalised  in  western 
regions. 

Among  the  Insects  are  many  which  in  magnitude  and  splendour  vie  with  those  of  the 
New  World,  particularly  the  true  Papilionidae,  or  butterflies,  among  lepidopterous  insects, 
and  the  fiimily  of  Buprestis,  in  the  coleopterous  order.  Yet,  upon  the  whole,  judging  from 
such  collections  as  have  been  brought  to  Europe,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  claiming  for 
tropical  America  a  decided  superiority  in  the  number,  variety,  and  magnificence  of  her  insect 
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|wuiuction«  The  BcaimbBtM  AUu  (Jig.  A88.),  or  Atlu  biratK  of  lUiricitM,  nctr  live  incli«i 

\tmff,  tVom  ita  •ixe  and  ■inifularity  ot'ahtp«  in  amonif  lli« 
niuat  rmimrkable  of  thn  Amatic  Im)«)11«m.  Tho  Hplamlid 
Kmrn  luiil  (((ilci  Ihtftrnlu  villala,  with  many  otlicrM  of 
euual  aiao  and  bmuty,  are  do  much  admired  by  tha 
('liincHe,  that  they  are  kept  i/rcatfea,  when  alivn,  in 
thoir  roomo ;  and,  whon  dead,  are  lined  as  ornainvnta 
tor  (IrnM.  Among  the  numnroua  butierflieii,  tho  nanici 
alono  of.  Papilio  Prianuis,  Ulyiweti,  I'olymneator,  Pan- 
thoua,  arid  Octaviua  will  remind  the  ontumolo(riitii  of 
inaocta  they  have  ion((  sighed  to  poMem,  an  tit  compa- 
nion* to  the  equally  auperb,  though  now  more  attainable, 
butterflies  of  Braxil.  It  \p  remarkable  that  Asia  appoan 
originally  to  have  tlimished  ui  with  the  greateat  proportion  of  those  animala  ao  eminently 
uaeilil  to  iian,  either  in  a  atate  of  domeatioation,  or,  aa  contributing,  in  other  reapecta,  to  hia 
oomtbrt  or  luxury.  The  domeatic  fowl  and  the  peacock,  among  birua,  are  natural  inhabitants 
ofthia  part  of  the  world :  all  the  varieties  of  the  ail k worm  muat  be  added  to  the  list:  one 
apeciea  alone  has  been  introduced  into  Europe,  but  the  natives  cultivate  aeveral  othera, 
tVom  which  are  made  gannenta  leas  tine  in  texture,  but  much  more  durable,  than  those 
fabricated  thim  the  common  ailkwonn.  It  appears,  according  to  the  obaervationa  of  Dr. 
Horseticld,  that  in  Java,  and  probably  in  most  parta  of  India,  the  Ante  are  the  univeraal 
destroyers  and  removers  of  all  useless  or  decayed  matter,  whether  vegetable  or  animal. 
This  is  precisely  the  case  both  in  tropical  Africa  and  America,  uiiJ  ut  once  accounts  tor  the 
aearcity  of  those  families  of  Beetles  which  are  appointed  to  perform  auch  offices  in  more 
temperate  rejifiona. 

Of  the  radiated  and  other  marine  animala  we  have  no  other  accounts  than  mere  names  of 
roecies.  The  Cuttlefish  of  the  Indian  seas  are  said  to  be  aometimee  ao  large  as  to  attack 
tne  pearl  divera,  and  strangle  them  in  the  serpent  folda  of  their  arm  -like  feet  We  by  no 
means  think  thia  account  is  devoid  of  truth ;  tor,  even  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe, 
we  have  been  frequently  assured,  by  the  Sicilian  fishermen,  that  these  animala  instinctively 
cling  to  living  bodies  that  come  in  their  way,  and  that  many  inatances  have  occurred 
among  the  coral  divers,  where  life  has  been  thus  endangered.  We  have  ourselves  seen  an 
undescribed  species,  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Messina,  whose  arms  were  much  thicker 
than  the  wrist  of  an  ordinary  man;  ihia  species  is  equally  dreadetl  by  the  Sicilian  mariners, 
although,  on  account  of  ita  delicate  taste,  it  is  sought  atler,  and  nuch  prized,  aa  an  article 
offood. 

The  ConchologT  of  the  Indian  seas  is  the  most  splendid,  profuse,  and  varied  of  any  division 
of  the  worU ;  aira  forms  a  remarkaUe  contrast  to  that  of  America.  When  we  compare  the 
marine  shells  of  the  West  Indian  seas  with  those  inhabiting  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  in 
the  Oriental  Archipelago,  the  proportion  of  species  in  the  former  is  probably  not  greater 
than  one  to  six.  This  met,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  observed,  fiimiBhes  a  most 
interesting  subject  of  enquiry  to  travellers,  who,  like  the  illustrious  Humboldt,  contemplate 
those  mighty  causes  which  influence  the  grand  operations  of  nature.  On  looking  to  the 
habits  of  these  testaceous  molluBco,  we  find  that  nearly  three-fourths  are  camivoroas ;  that 
is,  of  shfll-fish  which,  like  the  rapacious  quadrupeds  on  the  continent,  derive  their  sole 
Bourislunent  from  attacking  and  devouring  other  animals.  The  conchologist  will  imme- 
diately perceive  we  advert  to  the  genera  Conus,  Oliva,  Voluta,  Mitra,  Cyprs,  Harpa,  Tur- 
binella,  Dolium,  Cassis,  and  several  others;  of  which  very  few  species  have  been  fonnd 
beyond  the  geographic  limits  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean.  Of  the  numerous  and  highly 
prized  Cones,  a  genus  containing  near  200  species,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  10  may  be 
reckoned  strangers  to  Asia.  Lamarck  enumerates  62  species  of  Olivas,  and  of  these  only 
too  have  been  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  extensive  family  of  Mitranae  Sw. 
or  Mitres,  are  distributed  much  in  the  same  proportion ;  while  that  of  the  Volutes,  containing 
near  60  species,  exhibits  but  three  as  natives  of  AtHca,  and  one  only  of  America.  The 
Acephala,  or  Bivalve  shells,  as  in  most  other  countries,  appear  to  be  fewer  both  in  number 
and  variety ;  yet  in  neither  pf  these  two  great  divisions  are  we  acquainted  with  more  than 

three  or  four  species  identically  the  same  with  those 
found  in  the  European  seas.  Among  such  as  are  peculiai 
to  Asia  may  be  mentioned  the  Hammer-shaped  Oysters 
{Malleui  Lam.).  These,  as  Dr.  Horsefield  inibrms  us, 
are  found  in  profusion,  adhering  to  the  submarine  rocks, 
on  certain  parts  of  the  Javanese  coast  The  Pearl 
Oysters  are  abundant  in  similar  situations,  and,  when 
large,  furnish  that  beautiful  substance  called  mother-of- 
pearL  But  the  most  remarkable  bivalve  in  point  of  size, 
in  the  whole  world,  is  the  Tridacna  gigas  (Jig,  634.),-of 
which  the  valves  sometimes  exceed  four  feet  in  length, 
and,  with  the  animal,  is  of  the  enormous  weight  of  500 
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•bs.;  it  adheres  to  rooks  by  such  a  strnnii  hy"*  i*  or  lignmnnt,  that  it  can  only  be  separated 
oy  a  hntchet ;  tha  cartilage  of  the  hing«>,  whon  out  and  polmhod,  is  ao  beautitully  iridescent 
u  nearly  to  rival  the  onal. 

The  jMUcity  of  the  Fluviatila  Bivalvns,  apparently  throughout  Asia,  is  another  aingular 
feature  in  ita  conchology.  The  rivers,  in  riuinbur  and  magnitude,  art)  acarculy  inferior  to 
thuMfl  of  the  New  World ;  vot,  hithert«),  thny  Imve  not  f.:rniMlied  ntore  than  aix  or  aeven 
ip<<cioH  to  our  cabinots.  Wo  can  amircely  believe  that  ihia  deficiency  originates  in  the 
ni^Kloct  of  collectors :  fur  the  ahella  of  n  one  region  luive  been  more  sought  atler  than 
tlioHS  nf  India;  yet  America  alone  prod  -a  near  1(N)  species,  or  well  marked  varieties,  of 
Uiiit  family. 

Thn  herbaceous  land  shells,  likewise,  appear  very  sparingly  distributed  in  the  Eastern 
world ;  yet  aoveral  belong  to  natural  genera  not  met  with  elsewhere.  The  genus  Scarabu$ 
seems  peculiar  to  New  Uuinaa  and  some  of  the  adjacent  inlands ;  and  that  of  Onchidiutn 

(Jitf.  535.),  among  tho  Hlugn,  or  ahelleas  Moltuaca,  ia  remark* 
able.  The  Oriental  pearl-tiaheriaa  are  well  known  to  prodnca 
great  wealth.  Mr.  Percival,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  naa 
given  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject,  wb>ch  will 
bo  again  adverted  to  witen  treating  of  that  island. 

Tho  domestic  animals  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Europe.  The  universal  use  of  the  horse  and  the  ox  as  beasta 
of  burden  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  superior  strength 
and  sagacity  of  the  elephant.  In  those  provinces  which 
adjoin  Persia,  the  Camel  and  Dromedary  ar<*  in  common  use, 
'  while  the  Buflklo  is  chiefly  employed  for  agricultural  par. 
poses.  The  large  Indian  oxen  are  of  a  different  race  from  those  of  Europe,  having  a  hunch 
or  lump  upon  the  back,  which  Hoinetimes  weighs  near  fitly  pounds :  tho  horns  are  short,  and 
lipnt  backwards,  and  the  colour  of  the  hide  is  usually  red  or  brown.  These  oxen  are  r^ 
markablo  for  other  peculiarities:  they  have,  in  all  their  motions,  a  superior  liveliness  and 
activity  to  those  of  Europe.  Their  voice  is  also  different,  producing  a  groaning  sound, 
somewhat  weak,  but  shrill. 

The  genera  of  quadrupeds  belongin^^  to  this  division  of  the  world  will  illustrate  the  pre* 
ceding  remarks ;  and  will  better  exhibit  how  much  its  zoology,  in  this  department  of  natural 
history,  differs  fVom  that  of  Europe. 
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Among  the  genera  of  birds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Asia,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned :  yet,  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  specific  ornithology,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimote  the  number  of  species  they  may  respectively  contain. 
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Sect.  III. — Historical  View  of  Asia. 

Viewed  in  an  historical  light,  Asia,  to  the  south  of  the  great  ridge  of  mountains,  has  leen 
always  a  wealthy  and  populous  region,  the  earliest  seat  of  civilization,  and  of  those  great 
monarchies  which,  absorbing  into  one  a  number  of  the  small  original  communities,  openly 
aimed  at  universal  empire.  The  revolutions  of  Western  Asia  were  alone  known  to  the 
Greeks;  and  here  the  lead  was  successively  taken  by  Assyria,  Babylon,  Persia.  This  lut 
empire,  extending  far  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  others,  included  Egypt  and  part  of  India, 
to  which  Xerxes  in  vain  attempted  to  add  Greece.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  became, 
under  Alexander,  the  conquerors  of  all  the  regions  over  which  the  Persian  sway  had  extend* 
ed.  All  the  activity  of  this  great  prince,  however,  and  of  the  learned  men  who  accom* 
panied  him,  obtained  culy  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  extent  of  Asia,  and  of  the  nationa 
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which  composed  it  India  was  still  deemed  the  most  eastern  country  of  the  world.  The 
ocean  which  terminated  Asia  to  the  north  was  imagined  to  run  along  the  head  of  the  Cas- 
pian, then  regarded  as  one  of  its  gulfs ;  and  thence  in  nearly  a  direct  line  to  tlie  Ganges, 
which  was  represented  as  falling  into  the  Eastern  Ocean.  This  line  cut  off  all  Siberia, 
Eastern  Tartary,  and  China,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  continent  Thus  Europe  was 
at  this  time  considered  as  larger  than  Asia.  Ptolemy,  by  means  of  the  caravan  merchants, 
who  supplied  Rome  with  the  luxuries  of  the  East  obtained  more  correct  and  enlarged  views. 
He  learned  the  existence  of  China,  and  could  estimate  the  extent  of  Asia  eastward ;  but 
was  unable  to  penetrate  the  Altai,  or  gain  any  knowledge  of  the  frozen  regions  of  Siberia. 
The  Roman  empire,  and  the  states  of  modern  Europe,  were  soon  involved  in  darkness  by 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  lost  even  the  knowledge  already  acquired.  New 
light  was  obtained  by  the  learned  men  who  sprung  up  under  the  caliphate,  and  who,  by  the 
conquests  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  their  faith,  gained  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia  than  the  ancients  ever  possessed ;  and  even  than  what, 
with  regard  to  some  districts,  modem  Europeans  have  since  attained. 

In  modern  times,  as  soon  as  Europe  breathed  from  the  agitations  which  accompanied  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  peculiar  circumstances  called  her  attention  strongly  towards 
Die  East  Such,  especially,  was  the  effect  of  the  crusaHes,  undertaken  to  recover  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  repress  the  progress  of  the  infidel  arms.  These  celebrated  expeditions  gave  a 
deep  interest  to  the  accounts  of  Asia  and  the  East ;  but  there  was  no  science  to  collect  or 
arrange  the  intelligence  which  they  afibrded.  The  crusading  geography  regards  little 
except  Palestine,  and  the  theatre  of  the  wars  for  its  recovery ;  it  places  Jerusalem  in  the 
centre  of  the  world,  and  presents  only  vague  notions  of  any  remote  countries.  A  more  dis- 
tant alarm  was  given  by  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Tartars  und6r  Zingis ;  and  his  posterity, 
after  subduing  Tartary,  China,  and  Russia,  over-ran  Poland,  and  invaded  Germany.  To 
avert  a  danger  so  pressing,  a  series  of  embassies  was  sent  under  Cnrpini,  Rubru^uis,  and 
other  monks  of  the  Romish  church,  with  commission  from  the  pope  and  the  Christian  prin- 
ces.  These  envoys  were  received  at  the  frontiers,  and  carried  far  into  the  heart  of  TarUry, 
through  regions  hitherto  untrcxlden  by  any  European.  In  these  vast  plains  they  beheld  the 
uncouth  pomp  and  barbarous  array  of  the  Great  Khan ;  and,  besides  the  vast  extent  of 
hitherto  unknown  land  which  came  under  their  view,  they  learned  particulars  respecting  the 
most  remote  extremities  of  Asia.  Again,  the  revival  of  commerce  and  industry  in  Europe 
was  accompanied  with  an  almost  unbounded  cariosity  to  explore  the  vast  and  opulent 
regions  of  the  East  Under  its  influence,  a  single  Venetian  citizen,  Marco  Polo,  stimulated, 
it  would  appear,  almost  u>lely  by  individual  enterprise,  penetrated  across  the  whole  of  Asia, 
reaching  even  to  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  His  narrative  conveyed  an  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  co.itinent,  and  of  the  splendour  of  its  distant  regions,  surpassing  the  most  mag- 
nificent conceptions  hitherto  formed.  Several  adventurers  followed  in  the  same  path,  but 
with  inferior  success ;  and  the  celebrated  narrative  of  the  traveller  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
is,  we  fear,  a  mere  tissue  of  imposture.  The  mixture,  or  at  least  the  appearance,  of  fable 
in  these  narratives,  caused  the  public  to  doubt;  until  Uie  Portuguese,  in  the  reigns  of  their 
great  kings,  John  and  Emanuel,  under  the  conduct  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  dispelled  the  mys- 
tery, by  passing  the  southern  cape  of  Africa.  They  soon  arrived  in  India ;  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  in  the  pursuit  either  of  commerce  or  conquest,  explored  all  the  shores  of 
Asia  from  Arabia  to  Japan.  A  full  view  was  thus  acquired  of  the  extent  of  the  continent 
in  the  principal  dimensions.  Its  northern  expanse  and  limits,  however,  remained  still  hid- 
den in  obscurity.  Even  Tartar  conquest  had  never  penetrated  beyond  the  Altai,  or  dis- 
covered any  objects  worthy  of  its  ambition  in  these  frozen  regions.  This  career  was  reserv- 
ed for  Russia.  Notwithstanding  its  poverty,  this  region,  by  its  wide  extent  and  the  facility 
of  such  a  conquest  cempted  her  ambition.  Her  first  operations  were  made  from  the  north 
and  the  province  of  Archangel.  Anika  Strogonoff,  an  enterprising  merchant,  penetrated  by 
his  own  exertions  to  the  northern  Obi  and  the  country  of  the  Samoieds ;  and,  by  the  valu 
able  fiirs,  and  the  specimens  of  a  new  and  singular  people  which  he  brought  thence,  roused 
the  curiosity  of  the  court  But  Siberia  was  chiefly  made  known  by  the  romantic  adventures 
of  Yermak  the  Cossack,  who,  setting  out  with  a  small  body  of  his  countrymen,  found  it  easy 
to  drive  before  him  the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  Tartars,  and  was  soon  unexpectedly  at 
the  head  of  a  great  kingdom.  The  czars  accepted  him  as  a  vassal,  and  after  his  death 
steadily  went  on  in  the  career  of  discovery  and  conquest  In  1630,  about  50  years  after  the 
first  entrance  into  Siberia,  Dimitri  Kopilof  reached  the  shores  of  the  Epstem  Ocean.  Thus 
an  empire,  nearly  4000  miles  in  length,  was  added  to  Russia  by  a  handful  of  Cossacks  and 
hunters.  The  questions,  however,  whether  Asia  be  everywhere  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Polar  Ocean,  how  that  ocean  communicates  with  the  Pacific,  and  whether  the  conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  America  be  conjoined  or  Eeparateu,  have  beeri  an.YioUBiy  enquired  and 
disputed  among  ffeoirraphnrs.  The  English  and  Dutch  made  it  one  of  the  first  efforts  of 
their  infant  naviijiition  to  seek  by  this  course  a  route  to  tlie  Eust  Indies ;  but  when  they 
formed  such  a  hope,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  vast  extent  and  desolate  character  of  these 
•Hhores,  and  of  the  huge  masses  of  ice  with  which  they  were  almost  perpetually  obstructed. 
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Accordingly,  the  bddeat  nayigaton  who  made  the  attempt,  if  they  did  not  periih,  v«i« 
arrested  at  or  near  Nova  Zambia,  and  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  able  again  to 
reach  home,  leaving  their  object  unfulfilled.  The  Russians,  however,  by  land,  or  in  small 
barks,  gradually  crept  along  these  shores,  and  found  their  territories  everywhere  bounded 
by  the  Frozen  Ocean.  At  length  the  united  efforts  of  Behring,  Shalaurof,  and  Cook  di»- 
covered  a  strait  separating  the  two  continents,  and  beyond  which,  on  each  side,  they  rapidly 
diverged.  There  remained  still,  however,  on  the  Asiatic  coast  a  portion,  not  fully  explored, 
which  some  alleged  made  a  great  circuit,  and  rejoined  that  of  America.  According  to 
Captain  Cochrane's  account,  the  late  expedition  of  Baron  Wrangel  has  settled  this  question, 
and  ascertained  that  there  is  a  continuous  ocean  along  the  whole  north  of  Asia. 

Sbct.  IV. — Social  and  Political  State  of  Asia, 

In  regard  to  its  social  and  political  state,  Asia  presents,  of  course,  a  most  varied  scene; 
and  yet  there  are  some  features  which  at  once  strike  us  as  generally  characteristic  of  this 
continent.  Among  these  is  the  transmission  of  institutions,  usages,  and  manners  unaltered 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  life  of  the  patriarchs,  as  described  in  the  earliest  of  existing 
historical  records,  is  still  found  unchanged  in  the  Arab  tent.  The  courts  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  seem  to  have  been  marked  by  features  of  pomp  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Delhi  and 
Ispahan.  Asia,  at  a  very  early  period,  anterior  even  to  the  commencement  of  regular  history, 
appears  to  have  made  a  vast  stride  in  civilization ;  but  then  she  stopped,  and  haa  sufifered 
herself  to  be  far  outstripped  by  the  originally  less  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

The  despotism  to  which  the  people  of  Asia  are  generally  subjected  is  connected,  probably, 
with  this  stationary  character.  A  republic,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  a  representative 
assembly,  a  regular  control  of  any  kind,  are,  except  in  some  local  and  peculiar  circumstances, 
ideas  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  of  an  Asiatic.  While,  however,  the  general  principle* 
of  government  remain  so  fixed  and  immutable,  the  change  of  ruler  and  of  dynasty  is  much 
more  firequent  than  in  Europe.  As  the  ideas  of  hereditary  right  and  of  primogeniture,  are 
much  less  deeply  rooted,  a  younger  son,  or  even  an  uncle,  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  if  more 
able  and  popular,  finds  it  easy  to  dispute,  and  even  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  his  feebler 
hands.  Oriental  sovereigns,  even  the  greatest,  still  maintain  the  jn-imitive  institution  of 
sitting  and  administering  justice  in  person.  Though  immutable  in  their  forms  of  court  and 
maxims  of  government,  they  are  changeable  as  to  their  place  of  resid;  iice  and  seat  of  empire. 
Every  successive  prince  usually  selects  some  favourite  city  which  he  either  creates  or  raises 
fix>m  insignificance,  and  lavishes  his  wealth  in  adorning  it.  The  abodes  of  his  ancestors  are 
neglected;  and  hence  Asia  is  covered  all  over  with  decayed  capitals  and  ruined  palaces. 

The  number  of  communities,  of  chiefs,  and  even  of  princes,  making  a  regular  trade  of 
robbery  is  another  feature  that  strongly  characterises  Asia.  They  carry  it  on  in  no  clan- 
destine  manner,  but  avowedly,  even  boastfully,  and  as  a  calling  which  they  ccmsider  ai 
honest  and  respectable.  If  they  have  accept^  a  composition  similar  to  the  old  English 
"black  mail,"  or  if  they  have  pledged  their  faith  to  an  mdividual,  they  inviolably  maintain 
it  The  numerous  tracts  of  mountain  and  desert  afford  them  holds  in  which  to  maintain 
themselves ;  and  these  are  seldom  far  distant  from  some  rich  plain,  or  great  commercial  route 
on  which  to  exercise  their  depredations.  Arabia,  firom  the  earliest  times,  has  been  a  hive  of  ^ 
such  plunderers. 

The  aspect  and  manners  of  the  Orientals  are  different  fh)m  those  of  Europeans,  and  in 
many  respects  exhibit  a  decided  contrast.  Instead  of  our  tight  short  clothes,  thev  wear 
long  floating  robes,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body.  A  light  turban  supplies  the  place  of 
the  hat,  and  sandals  are  worn  instead  of  shoes.  In  entering  the  house,  or  wishmg  to  show 
respect,  when  we  would  take  off  the  hat,  they  take  off  the  sandal.  They  make  no  use  of 
chairs,  tables,  plates,  knives,  forks,  or  spoons.  At  meals  they  seat  themselves  cross-legged 
on  the  floor,  and  eat  ont  of  a  large  wooden  bowl  placed  in  the  middle,  and  filled,  not  with 
our  solid  joints,  but  usually  with  stews  or  sweatmeats.  This  dish  is  common  to  the  whole 
company,  and  each  thrusts  in  his  hand  without  ceremony,  and  carries  the  morsels  direct  to 
the  mouth.  In  return,  they  are  very  scrupulous  about  the  washing  of  the  handa  They  use 
no  beds,  or  at  least  nothing  that  we  would  call  a  bed.  An  Oriental,  going  to  sleep,  merely 
spreads  a  mat,  adjusts  his  clothes  in  a  certain  position,  and  lays  himself  down.  Their  house- 
hold furniture  is  thus  exceedingly  simple,  consisting  of  little  more  than  carpets  covering  the 
room,  and  sofas  set  round  it,  Iwth  wliich  are  of  peculiar  beauty  and  fineness.  Their  attire 
is  also  simple,  though  cottiposcd,  amonsr  the  rich,  of  fine  materials,  and  profusely  ornamented 
with  jewels  and  prccioun;  stones.  Their  arms  and  the  trappings  of  their  horses  are  also 
objects  on  which  they  make  a  studied  display  of  magnificence.  The  beard,  over  all  the  East, 
is  allowed  to  grow,  and  is  regarded  with  reverence. 

In  theu-  disposition  and  temper,  the  people  of  the  East  show  striking  peculiarities.  They 
ar«  grave,  serious,  and  recluse ;  they  have  no  balls,  no  theatres,  no  numerous  assemblages ; 
and  they  regard  that  lively  social  intercourse  in  which  Europeans  delight,  as  silly  and  friv<>> 
lous.  Unless  when  roused  by  strong  incitements  to  action,  they  remain  stretched  on  their 
iotas,  and  view  as  little  better  than  madmen  those  whom  they  see  walking  about  fo**  amuse* 
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ment  and  recreation.  Their  moral  qualities  cannot  be  very  easily  estimated,  but  may  be 
generally  ranked  below  those  of  Europeans.  Their  domestic  attachments  are  strong,  and 
their  reverence  for  ancestry  deep ;  their  deportment  is  usually  mild  and  courteous ;  and  thpy 
show  themselves  capable  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  subjects  of  the  great  empires,  the  obligations  of  truth  and  honesty  are  habitually  trampled 
under  foot;  the  statesmen  and  chiefs  are  usually  designing,  treacherous,  and  inhuman; 
devoid  of  honour,  and  capable  of  the  most  enormous  crimes.  The  smuller  tribes,  who  dis- 
play a  greater  manlu.ass  and  energy  of  character,  are  rude,  coarse,  and  addicted  to  predatory 
habits.  The  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the  Asiatics  towards  the  female  sex  are  such  as 
cannot  exist  without  a  general  degradation  of  character.  The  practice  of  polygamy,  with 
the  jealous  confinement  to  which  it  naturally  leads,  seems  to  be  the  radical  source  of  this 
evil.  The  exclusion  of  the  sex  from  society ;  the  Hindoo  maxim  which  prohibits  them  from 
reading,  writing,  and  being  present  at  religious  ceremonies ;  are  evidently  parts  of  a  general 
system  for  reducing  them  to  an  inferior  rank  in  the  scale  of  creation.  It  is  true  there  is 
one  local  example  (in  Thibet)  of  an  opposite  system, — female  sway,  and  a  plurality  of  hus- 
bands ;  but  this  is  evidently  no  more  than  a  capricious  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

A  high  and  even  ostentatious  profession  of  religion  generally  distinguishes  the  Asiatics, 
and  the  name  of  God  is  continually  in  their  mouths.  Their  creeds,  however,  are  all  marked 
by .  that  deep  tincture  of  superatition  which  seems  naturally  connected  with  a  crude  and 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge.  In  many  parts  of  the  continent,  the  most  savage  and  degrad- 
ing rites  are  practised ;  and  in  all,  the  &vour  of  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  be  gained  rather 
.by  splendid  donations,  costly  structures,  and  elaborate  outward  observances,  than  by  purity 
of  heart  and  life.  The  pure  and  refined  system  of  Christianity,  though  it  was  first  commu- 
nicated to  Asia,  has  not  maintained  its  ground  against  these  superstitious  propensities.  Two 
systems  of  faith  divide  Asia  between  them :  one  is  that  of  Mahomet,  which,  by  the  anns  of 
his  followers  and  of  the  conquering  Tartars  of  central  Asia,  has  been  thoroughly  established 
over  all  the  western  tract^s  as  far  as  the  Indus.  It  even  became,  for  centuries,  the  ruling 
religion  in  India,  though  without  ever  being  that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  Tiie  other  is 
the  Hindoo  religion,  divided  into  its  two  great  sects  of  Brahma  and  Boodh ;  the  former  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  Hindostan,  the  latter  having  its  centre  in  Thibet,  filling  all  the  east  of 
Asia  and  Tartary,  and  penetrating  even  north  of  the  Altai. 

Sect.  V. — Industry  and  Commerce  in  Asia. 

The  useful  arts  are  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic  empires  with  somewhat  peculiar  diligence. 
Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  industry  and  care,  though  by  less  skilful  processes,  and 
with  much  ruder  machinery,  than  in  Europe.  A  much  smaller  amount  of  capital,  particu- 
larly in  live  stock,  is  employed  upon  the  land.  The  cultivators  scarcely  rise  above  the  rank 
of  peasantry.  The  chief  expenditure  is  upon  irrigation ;  for,  in  all  these  tropical  regions, 
water  alone  is  required  to  produce  plentiful  crops.  Asia  has  also  a  number  of  manufactures, 
which,  though  conducted  with  small  capitals  and  simple  machinery,  are  not  equalled  in  rich- 
ness and  beauty  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  the  efforts  of  European  art 
^  and  capital  have  been  unequal  fully  to  imitate  the  carpets  of  Persia,  the  muslins  of  India, 
'  the  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  lacquered  ware  of  Japan.  Commerce,  though  fettered  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  great  potentates  is  very  active  throughout  Asia.  The  commerce  of 
Europe  is  principally  maritime ;  that  of  Africa  principally  inland.  Asia  combines  both. 
Her  interior  caravan  trade  is  very  considerable,  though  much  diminished  since  Europe  ceased 
to  be  supplied  by  this  channel.  The  native  maritime  trade  on  her  southern  coasts  is  also 
considerable,  but  the  foreign  trade,  particularly  that  carried  on  by  the  English  nation  with 
India  and  China,  has  now  acquired  a  superior  importance. 

Sect.  VI. — The  Asiatic  Languages. 

The  Asiatic  languages  are  classed  in  seven  groups,  I.  The  ftmily  of  the  Shemitic  Ian- 
guages.     II.  The  languages.of  the  Caucasian  region.     III.  The  family  of  the  Persian  Ian- 

Suages.      IV.  The  languages  of  India.      V.  The   languages  of  the   region  beyond  th* 
ranges.    VI.  The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages ;  and,  VII.  The  languages  of  the  Sibe 
rian  region. 

SCBSEOT.   1. 

The  family  of  the  Shemitic  languages  may  be  divided  into  five  branches: — 1.  The 
Hebrew;  2.  The  Syriac  or  Aramean;  3.  The  Aledian;  4.  The  Arabic;  5.  The  Abyssinian. 

(1.)  The  Hebrew  branch  includes  the  Hebrew,  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Punic.  This 
appears  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  writer  whom  we  have  quoted  in  the  introduc- 
tory chapters,  Part  H.;  and  who  shows  that  the  Phoenicians  descended  from  Ham.  He  might 
have  added,  that  their  city,  Sidon,  was  named  after  the  first-born  son  of  Canaan. 

The  Hebrew,  considered  in  relation  to  three  principal  epochs,  may  be  distinguished  a> 
(>rming  three  different  dialects :  the  ancient  or  pure  Hebrew,  spoken  and  written  from  the 
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earliest  age  of  the  nation  until  the  Babylonish  captivity,  after  which  it  ceased  to  be  spoken, 
and  became  a  learned  language.  The  Jews  have  continued  to  use  it  as  such,  with  more  or 
ess  purity,  until  the  present  day.  In  this  idiom  are  written  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, ending  with  the  prophecy  of  Malachi.  The  Chaldee,  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  Syriac.  This  language  was  brought  by  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  They  introduced  into 
it  some  Hebraisms,  and  at  a  later  period  a  few  Greek  words,  and  even  Latinisms.  It  waa 
spoken  and  written  until  the  eleventh  century.  The  oldest  work  in  this  language  is  Daniel ; 
after  which  rank  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  the  Talmud  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Rabbinical  dialect,  formed  by  the  numerous  learned  Jews  of  Spain,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  by  a  mixture  of  the  Chaldee  with  the  ancient  Hebrew. 

The  Phoenician  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  whole  coast  of  Syria,  from  Egypt  to 
Tripoli.  It  appears  to  have  differed  very  little  from  Hebrew.  The  navigation,  colonies, 
and  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  have  already  observed,  spread  their  language  and 
writing  over  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  especially  in  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Sicily,  Spain, 
and  Africa.  The  ancient  medals  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Acre,  Berytus,  Arad,  and  Marathus,  aflbrd 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  ancient  Phoenician  alphabet;  but  no  memorials  respecting  the 
literature  of  the  nation  have  been  discovered. 

The  Punic,  Carchedonic,  or  Carthaginian,  appears  to  have  been  considered  one  of  the 
dialects  of  the  Phoinician.  It  was  the  language  of  the  Carthaginians,  once  masters  of  the 
whole  north  coast  of  Africa,  part  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  and  the  isles  of  Sardinia  and  Malta. 
It  waa  spoken  in  Africa  in  the  times  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  but  has  long  been  extinct 
The  voyage  of  Hanno,  ^f  which  the  Greek  is  an  abridged  translation,  was  originally  written 
in  this  language. 

(2.)  The  branch  called  Syriac  or  Aramean;  the  latter  name  being  derived  fVom  Aram, 
which  in  its  scriptural  acceptation  includes  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Chaldea,  and  Assyria.  This 
idiom  formerly  extended  through  Persia  to  Samarcand,  and  even  into  Tartary  and  central 
Asia,  where  it  became  known  through  the  merchants  and  the  religious  sect  of  the  Nesto- 
rians.  Its  principal  dialects  appear  to  have  been  the  Palmy rene,  the  Nabathean,  and  the 
Sabian,  used  by  those  sectaries  who  are,  strangely  enough,  called  Christians  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist;  and  who  are  said  not  to  believe  in  him  whom  their  avowed  leader  proclaimed. 

The  Chaldee,  formerly  current  in  Chaldea,  and  for  many  centuries  extinct.  It  was  spoken 
at  the  courts  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon ;  and  in  it  were  written  the  astronomical  observations, 
the  most  ancient  on  historical  record,  which  were  found  at  Babylon  by  the  philosopher  Callis- 
thenes.  This  language,  learned  by  the  Jews  in  their  captivity,  and  by  them  mmgled  wiUi 
the  Hebrew,  gave  birth  to  the  dialect  called  the  Choldaic. 

(3.)  The  Median  branch ;  so  named  because  the  only  language  it  comprises  was  spoken  in 
ancient  Media.  This  language  is  the  Pehlvi  or  Phelvy,  formerly  in  use  throughout  Western 
Persia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  It  was  the  written  and  current  language  of  all  the 
higher  classes  in  the  Persian  empire,  and  was  spoken  at  the  court  of  its  ancient  kings.  Its 
high  antiquity  cannot  be  questioned.  Into  it  were  translated  the  books  of  Zoroaster  written 
in  Zend,  and  these  translations  are  perhaps  as  ancient  as  the  originals  themselves.  The 
medals  and  inscriptions  of  the  Sassanides  are  also  in  Pehlvi. 

(4.)  The  Arabic  branch  includes  only  one  language,  in  which  are  to  be  distinguished  the 
ancient,  the  literal,  and  the  vulgar  Arabic. 

i.  The  ancient  Arabic ;  an  idiom  long  extinct,  was  spoken  throughout  Arabia,  in  two  prin- 
cipal dialects,  the  Hamiar  and  the  Koreish.  The  Hamiar,  spoken  in  the  eastern  put,  ia 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  probably  resembled  the  Axumite,  and  was  written  in  an  alphabet 
called  Musnad,  also  extinct.  The  Koreish  was  spoken  in  Western  Arabia,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mecca.  This  dialect,  improved  by  Mahomet  and  his  successors  in  the  seventh 
and  following  centuries,  became — 

ii.  The  literal  Arabic,  common  to  the  whole  Arabian  nation,  and  the  written  and  literary 
language  of  most  of  the  nations  subject  to  the  vast  empire  founded  by  the  successors  of  Ma- 
homet. In  this  lanjfuage  that  code  of  imposture  the  Koran  is  written.  Though  it  has 
long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  it  has  continued  to  be  the  liturgic  and  learned  language  of  all  the 
numerous  nntions  professing  Islam,  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  westernmost 
curlier  of  Morocco,  and  from  the  Wolga  to  Cape  Delgado  in  Africa.  From  the  ninth  td  the 
fourteenth  century,  while  oth<^r  nations  were  involved  in  darkness,  the  literature  of  the 
Arabs  shone  in  its  utmost  splendour. 

iii.  The  vulgar  Arabic,  spoken  in  Arabia  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Syria  and  Mesopota- 
mia, in  a  part  of  Khusistaun  or  Pars;  along  the  Persian  Gulf;  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia;  in 
some  parts  of  the  Malabar  and  Coroniandel  coasts;  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  in  a  part  of  Nubia, 
especially  along  the  Nile ;  in  all  thejowns  of  the  Barbary  states  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs, 
oiui  in  a  part  of  their  plains  by  the  15edoween  Arabs ;  in  a  part  of  Beled-el-jereed ;  and  in 
some  of  the  oases  of  the  Afi-ican  deserts.  It  is  singular  to  remark  that  the  name  Arab  is  a 
mere  geographical  torrn ;  Jesirat  cl  Arab  meaning  in  this  language  the  isle  or  peninsula  of 
the  West,  which  it  is,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  Asia.     By  a  more  figurative 
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worahippen  at  Mecca,  lonf;  anterior  to  Mahomet,  denominated  according  to  their  position 
the  countries  that  lay  on  either  hand,  when  the  pilerima  took  their  way  northward  on  their 
return.  El  Yemen  was  the  country  on  the  ricrht.  El  Xam,  or,  as  the  French  imitate  the 
aspirate,  El  Sham,  is  the  country  on  the  left,  which  answers  to  Syria. 

The  m''^n8  that  speak  Arabic  use  everywhere  the  same  words;  the  dialects  difTer  little 
from  each  uiner.  They  are,  that  of  Yemen,  considered  the  purest ;  tliat  of  Mecca  and  its 
neighbourhood,  deemed  to  be  ona  of  the  most  corrupted ;  the  Bedoween,  spoken  in  a  great 
number  of  subdialects  and  varieties  by  numerous  wandering  tribes ;  the  Syrian,  spoken  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  the  Moronite,  spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Maronites ;  the  Druse, 
spoken  in  the  country  of  the  Druses ;  the  Mapul,  spoken  by  the  Mapul  tribes  on  the  Mala- 
bar  coast,  and  by  the  Chaliates  on  that  of  Coromandel ;  the  Egyptian,  spoken  in  Egypt  and 
the  neighbouring  countries;  the  Moffrehin,  or  Moorish,  spoken  in  the  Barboiy  states;  the 
Motarabic,  or  Maranish,  formerly  spoken  in  Spain,  during  the  dominion  of  tiie  Arabs,  but 
long  extinct;  and,  lastly,  the  Maltese,  a  jargon  composed  of  Arabic,  Italian,  and  Proven<jal. 

(5.)  The  Abyssinian  branch,  so  celled  because  it  comprehends  the  principal  idioms  of  Abys- 
•inia.  All  these  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  according  to  their  greater  or  less  affinity 
to  the  Axumite  or  to  the  Amharic.  The  Axumite  comprises  the  ancient  Gheez  and  the 
imdern  Gheez;  the  Amharic  includes  the  Seniian,  the  Axkiko,  the  Narea,  and  the  Demboa. 

SVBBKOT.  2. 

The  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  thus  classed : — 1.  The  Georgian  family ;  con- 
■isting  of  uie  ancient  and  modem  Georgian,  the  Mingrelian,  the  Suane,  and  the  Lasiun. 
2.  The  Armenia7i  family ;  including  the  ancient  Armenian,  now  extinct,  except  in  the 
literature  and  the  public  worship  of  the  nation ;  and  the  modern  or  vulgar  Armenian,  spoken 
by  the  Haikans  in  Turkish  and  Persian  Armenia,  in  part  of  Georgia  and  Shirwaun,  and  m  the 

Sivernment  of  Istchil.  3.  The  Lesghian  languages,  including  the  Awar,  the  Kazikumuk, 
e  Akusha,  and  the  Eura.  4.  The  Mizdjedghi,  spoken  by  the  people  of  that  name  in 
southern  Circassia,  and  comprising  four  principal  dialects.  5.  The  Circassian,  spoken  by 
the  Circassians  or  Cherkasses,  whose  true  name  is  Adije,  probably  the  Zyges  of  Strabo  and 
the  Ziches  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  6.  Th^  Abassi  or  Abme,  spoken  by  the  Abassi,  now 
aubjects  of  the  Russian  empire. 

All  the  languages  of  the  Caucasian  region  are  excessively  harsh,  and  are  remarkable  fot 
an  extraordinaiy  assemblage  of  consonants  and  an  accumulation  of  vague  and  diphthongal 
sounds,  many  of  them  guttural.  The  Armenian  and  the  Georgian  are  Uie  only  written  lan< 
euages ;  those  who  speak  the  others  use  in  writing  either  the  Arabic,  the  Georgian,  or  the 
Turkish  idiom. 

SUBSEGT.  3. 

The  family  of  the  Persian  languages  consists  of— 1.  The  Zend,  spoken  formerly  in  Bac- 
triana,  where  it  ceased  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  before  the  Christian  era.  This  is  the  lan- 
guage in  which  is  written  the  Zend-avesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  fire-worshippers,  by 
whose  priests,  the  Magi,  it  was  spoken.  The  Zend  may  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  all 
the  Persian  idioms,  perhaps  even  of  that  called  by  excellence  the  Sanscrit  or  perfect  lan- 
guage. It  possesses  its  peculiar  alphabet,  consisting  of  forty-two  letters.  It  is  written 
from  right  to  left.  It  also  employed  the  cuneiform  characters,  as  in  the  inscriptions  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  commonly  denominated  by  the  Persians  the  Cheyl  Minor, 
"  the  forty  columns "  (i.  e.  the  many  columns),  and  Takht-e-Jemtheed,  "  the  throne  of 
Jemsheed." 

(2.)  The  Parsi,  Farsi,  or  ancient  Persian.  It  had  surpassed  the  Zend  in  copiousness, 
accuracy,  and  elegance,  long  before  it  became,  under  the  Sossanides,  the  language  of  the 
court  and  of  public  business  throughout  the  empire.  Among  its  dialects  may  be  distin- 
guished the  Parsee,  spoken,  or  at  least  understood,  by  most  of  the  Parsees  or  fire-worship- 
pers, called  Guebre  or  Giaour,  infidels ;  a  term,  observes  Gibbon  (ch.  Ixviii.),  "  transferred 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Turkish  language,  from  the  worshippers  of  fire  to  those  of  the 
crucifix,"  and  applied  not  only  to  the  SLoman  Catholics,  but  to  Christians  of  every  deno- 
mination. 

(3.)  The  Modem  Persian,  derived  from  the  Parsee,  and  formed,  during  the  long  domuia- 
tion  of  the  Arabs  in  Persia,  by  the  mixture  of  Arabic  with  Parsee,  and  some  Turkish.  It 
is  spoken  not  only  in  Persia,  but  in  a  great  part  of  India,  where  it  is  very  common  among 
the  Mahometans,  especially  those  of  Agra  and  Aurungabad.  It  is  also  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  public  documents,  in  the  courts  of  record,  and  the  finance-registers  of  the 
provinces  which  formed  the  vast  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  A  dialect  of  it  is  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Bukharia,  and  by  those  of  ^he  same  nation  scattered  among  the  towns  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  in  some  provinces  of  Dhina.  It  has  veiy  great  analogy  with  the  Scla- 
vonic, and  still  more  with  the  languages  of  the  Germanic  ramily,  not  only  in  radicals  and 
•imple  words,  but  in  inflexions  and  grammatical  forms.     It  has  many  other  dialects. 

(4.)  The  Kurde.  or  Koord,  spoken  in  Kurdistan  and  Luristan.    The  Koords,  retaining  tin 
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nnbits,  and  it  is  said  the  very  costume,  of  their  anceitora,  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon,  art 
divided  into  a  ^eut  number  of  tribes,  there  being  seventy-two  in  the  government  of  Diar* 
beiiir  alone.  That  it  is  spoken  by  the  different  tribes  in  Luristan  appears  certain  from  the 
investigations  of  Mr.  Rich,  English  resident  at  Bagdad.  The  Koordish  language  differs  little 
ftom  the  Persian  in  words,  but  much  in  grammar :  it  is  harsh,  and  much  less  polished. 

(5.)  The  language  of  the  Ossctcs,  inhabiting  the  high  valleys  of  Caucasus,  between  the 
Mizdjedghi  on  the  cast  and  the  Basians  or  Emeriti  on  the  west,  and  shown  by  Klaproth  to  be 
descended  from  a  colony  of  ancient  Modes.  In  this  lanf^uage  are  several  words  common  to 
the  Wotieque  and  some  other  idioms  of  the  Arabian  family. 

(6.)  The  Pooshto,  or  Af|^haun,  spoken  in  several  dialects  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  the 
Pooshtaneh,  known  in  Persia  by  the  name  of  Afghauns  and  in  India  by  that  of  Patans.  It 
has  much  analogy  with  the  Persian,  and  very  little  with  the  Shemitic  languages.  Its  literal* 
ture  is  very  poor,  and  of  uo  earlier  date  than  three  centuries  ago. 

(7.)  The  Belooch,  spoken  by  the  dominant  nation  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde.  It  has  great 
affinity  with  the  Persian,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  dialects :  the  Belooch  proper ;  the 
Babe,  spoken  by  the  people  so  named,  a  great  part  of  whom  live  in  the  kingdom  of  Caubul ; 
and,  the  Sindy  Belooch,  spoken  by  the  E^looches  dwelling  in  Sinde.  This  language,  which 
is  very  little  known,  is  written  in  the  Arabic  character,  with  some  additional  letters.        .  -' 

SviHECT.  4. 

The  languages  of  India  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  branches : — 1.  Those  forming 
the  &mily  of  the  Sanscrit ;  2.  Certain  particular  languages  which  do  not  belong  to  that 
fiimily.  in  the  first  branch,  a  distinction  must  be  made  of  the  dead  languages,  or  languages 
DO  longer  spoken.  These  are,  1.  The  Sanscrit,  meaning,  in  the  Indian  acceptation,  per^ot 
or  complete.  It  was  formerly  spoken  throughout  the  greater  part  of  India ;  but  it  has  been 
an  extinct  language  for  several  centuries,  and  is  now  studied  by  the  Bramins  and  Indians,  oa 
Greek  and  Latin  are  with  us.  Like  the  Greek  and  German,  it  has  the  property  of  forming 
compound  words  ad  libitum,  and  has  a  great  quantity  of  them.  Its  most  ancient  books  are 
the  Vedas,  subdivided  into  eighteen  vidjas,  or  parts,  embracing  all  the  branches  of  human 
knowledge,  from  theology  to  music ;  the  laws  of  Mer.u,  or  the  civil  and  religious  code  of 
the  Indians ;  and  the  two  epic  poems  called  the  Mahabharata  and  the  Ramayana.  The 
Sanscrit  has  a  particular  alphabet,  called  the  Dewanagari,  consisting  of  flfly-two  letters.  It 
is  written  from  left  to  right,  and  is  the  model  on  which  are  formed  several  alphabets  peculiar 
to  the  idioms  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  that  of  the  Thibetians,  and  those  employed  for  writing 
several  of  the  languages  of  Indo-China.  2.  The  Bali  or  Pali,  also  called  the  Magada  or 
Misra.  This  language,  which  is  regarded  as  a  sister  of  the  Sanscrit,  was  formerly  spoken 
in  Magadha,  a  part  of  Bahar  south  of  the  (ranges,  by  some  considered  as  the  native  country 
of  Buddha.  It  was  widely  spread  in  India  before  the  Christian  era,  but  became  extinct  when 
the  sect  which  spoke  it  was  expelled.  Like  the  Sanscrit,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  spokr^n, 
though  it  has  continued  as  the  liturgic,  hieratic,  and  literary  language  in  the  isles  of  Ceylon, 
Bali,  and  Madura,  in  a  great  part  of  Java,  as  well  as  throughout  Indo-China,  except  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca.  It  is  also  the  religious  language  of  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  China 
and  Japan  who  profess  Lamaism  and  Buddhism.  It  has  four  principal  dialects,  the  Magadha 
and  the  Bali  proper,  the  Fan  and  the  Kawi. 

The  living  languages  of  India,  collectively  called  Pracrit,  are  many  of  them  derived  f¥om 
the  Sanscrit  In  several,  half  the  words  are  pure  Sanscrit ;  the  rest  being  composed  of 
words  partly  belonging  to  foreign  languages  that  are  well  known,  especially  the  Persian, 
and  partly  to  oth'jrs  imperfectly  to  be  traced,  with  some  Sanscrit  words,  altered  by  a  regular 
system  of  permutation.  The  Saraswato,  an  Indian  nation  which  has  long  disappeared,  and 
which  dwelt,  along  the  Saraswati  in  the  Punjab,  spoke  a  particular  language,  derived  from 
tiie  Sanscrit,  and  called  Pracrit.  The  branch  of  the  Pracrit  languages  appears  at  present 
to  include,  among  numerous  others,  the  Hindostanee,  the  Punjaube,  the  Cashmeerian,  the 
Caubul,  the  Sindee,  the  Zinganee  (called  in  some  parts  of  Europe  the  Bohemian  or  Gipsy), 
the  Kutch,  the  Malayalam,  the  Maldivian,  the  Cingalese,  the  Tamul,  the  Carnatura,  the 
Telingo,  the  Orissa,  the  Bengalee,  the  Assamese,  the  Mahratta,  the  Bundelkhund,  and  the 
Malwahr. 

(2.)  Of  the  particular  languages  forming  the  second  branch  of  the  great  Indian  family  as 
not  belonging  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  principal  are  the  Touppah,  the  Garow,  the  Choomeas,  the 
Cattywar,  the  Gond,  the  Coteesghur,  and  the  Wadasse. 

SVBSEOT.  5. 

The  languages  of  the  region  beyond  the  Ganges  are  divided  into  five  branches : — 1.  The 
Thibetan,  including  the  Thibetan  proper,  which  is  also  the  language  of  the  Lamas  or  Mongol 
and  Calmuck  priesFs ;  the  IJniyas,  and  the  Bhutias.  2.  The  Indo-Chinese  branch,  comprising 
all  the  languages  spoken  m  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  called  Indo-China  or  India 
Ulterior.  In  the  still  imperfect  ethnography  of  this  region,  its  languages  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes;  the  polished  and  the  written,  and  the  rude  and  unwritten.    Of  the  former 
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class  are  the  Aracan-Birman,  the  Moital,  the  Peguan,  the  Laos-Siamese,  the  Cambodian; 
kiid  the  Assamite,  with  its  four  dialects,  tlie  Tonauinese,  the  Cochin-Chinese,  the  Loyes, 
and  the  Lactho.  Of  the  unwritten  class  are  the  Kolun,  the  Plaee,  the  Dhanu,  the  Samang, 
the  Moi,  the  Andaman,  and  the  Nicobar.  3.  The  Chinete  branch,  comprising  the  languages 
spoken  in  Ciiina  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  This  branch  is  divided  into  the  languages  of 
the  Chinese  family,  and  some  particular  languages.  The  Chinese  family  includes, — 
1.  The  Kou  Wen,  or  ancient  Chinese,  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  spoken  throughout 
a  great  part  of  China.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  monosyllabic  language  in  the  world,  and  that 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  monophonous  words.  2.  The  Kouan  Kou,  or  modern 
Chinese,  spoken  in  a  multitude  of  dialects  throughout  all  China  Proper,  and  by  the  educated 
classes  throughout  the  empire ;  also  by  the  numerous  Chinese  established  in  Indo-China  and 
Western  Oceania,  especially  in  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Timor,  and  Manilla.  3.  The  Ching 
Ckeu,  or  Chang  Cheu,  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien.  It  differs  from 
the  Kouan  Hou  not  only  in  the  pronunciation,  but  in  the  etymology  of  words,  and  in  gram- 
matical construction.  The  particular  languages  of  the  Chinese  branch  are  tlie  Miaoe,  the 
Loloe,  the  Mien  Ting,  and  the  language  of  the  interior  of  Hainan.  4.  The  branch  called  tiie 
Sian'Pi  or  Corean.  It  includes  one  language,  the  Corean,  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea, 
and  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  isles,  by  the  Coreans ;  called  by  the  Japanese  Sian-Pi, 
It  has  borrowed  many  words  from  the  Chinese.  5.  The  Jopanete  branch  is  at  present  known 
to  include  only  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Japanese,  and  that  which  prevails  among  the 
people  of  the  Loo  Choo  islands. 

SVBSKCT.  6. 

The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages  consists  of  three  fiimilies : — 1.  The  Tungusian ;  2. 
The  Tartar  or  Mongol ;  3.  The  Turk. 

(1.)  The  Tungusian  family,  common  to  the  ancient  and  modern  people  of  Mandshuria, 
and  to  several  tribes  inhabiting  eastern  Siberia,  is  not  known  to  include  more  than  two  lan- 
guages :  the  Mandshoo,  spoken  in  the  Chinese  empire  by  the  Tunguseri,  who  are  and  liuve 
been  the  dominant  nation  since  1644,  when  the  ancestor  of  the  reigning  family  was  plnced 
on  the  throne ;  and  the  Tungus,  spoken  by  the  Tunguses,  who  live  in  the  Russian  empire, 
scattered  over  more  than  a  third  of  Siberia,  from  the  Yenisei  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

(2.)  The  Tartar  or  Mongol  family  comprises  all  the  idioms  spoken  by  the  Tartars  properly 
ao  called,  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of  communities  dispersed  over  Mongolia,  Cal- 
muckia,  a  part  of  Thibet  in  the  Chinese  empire,  and  several  parts  of  the  Russian  empire. 
These  idioms  appear  to  form  a  &mily  composed  of  at  least  three  languages,  the  Mongol 
proper,  the  Calmuck,  and  the  Bouriet. 

(3.)  The  Turk  family,  including  the  Turkish,  the  Yakoute,  and  the  Tchouwache,  The 
Turkish  is  spoken  in  a  great  num^r  of  dialects.  The  Osmunli,  or  Turkish  proper,  is  spokeu 
by  the  Osmanlis,  Ottomans,  or  Turks :  the  Kaptchak  by  the  pure  Tartars  as  they  call  them- 
selves, living  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  and  Saratov,  and  by 
the  pretended  Tartars,  settled  in  those  of  Astrachan  and  Orenbung.  The  Turcomaun,  spoken 
by  die  nomadic  nation  of  Turcomauns,  divided  and  subdivided  into  a  prodigious  number  of 
ivanches :  the  Caucaso-Danubian,  spoken  in  three  principal  sub-dialects  by  the  Basians,  the 
Koumouks,  and  the  Nogais  dependent  on  the  Russian  empire ;  the  Kirghis  and  the  South 
Siberian,  spoken  by  various  Turkish  tribes  inhabiting  that  region. 

The  Yakoules,  who  speak  the  language  so  named,  are  the  most  northern  and  most  eastern 
of  all  the  Turk  tribes:  the  Tchouwaches,  called  by  the  Russians  the  mountain-Tartars,  &ie 
most  numerous  in  the  governments  of  Kasan  and  Wiatka. 

SUBSECT.  7. 

The  languages  of  the  Siberian  region  are  thus  classed : — 1.  The  Samoyede  family,  which 
includes  the  different  languages  and  dialects  spoken  by  the  nomadic  nation  of  that  name, 
part  of  which  still  inhabits  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  the  others  are  scattered  over  its  northern 
region  from  Olensk  to  the  straits  of  Waygatz,  and  in  Europe  from  these  straits  to  the  White 
Sea.  2.  The  Yenisei  family,  so  called  ftom  the  river  Yenisei,  by  the  philologer  Klaproth, 
who  classed  the  languages  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  people  who  speak  them,  impro 
perly  called  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenisei,  live  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  along  that  river  and 
Its  tributaries,  from  Abakansk  to  Touroukhansk,  separating  the  Samoyedes  of  the  south  from 
those  of  the  north.  3.  The  Youkhagire,  spoken  by  the  Youkhagi,  or  Adon  Doii'.mi,  a 
nation  now  reduced  to  some  hundreds  of  families,  who  have  almost  all  embraced  Cliris- 
tianity.  4.  The  Koryeke  family,  which  includes  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  north-east  of  the 
government  of  Irkutsk  by  several  communities  called  Koryekes,  and  some  others  comprised 
wider  the  denomination  of  Tchuktchcs.  These  tribes  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Youkhagires. 
and  are  surrounded  by  the  real  Tchuktches,  by  the  Kamtchadales,  and  the  Tunguses.  5 
The  Kamtchadale  family  comprises  the  idioms  spoken  in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatko,  by 
the  Kamtchadales,  who  call  themselves  Itulmeh  or  Itelmen.  Those  who  escaped  the  ravages 
of  the  small-pox  in  1768, 1784,  1800,  and  1801,  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  adopted 
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the  Cossack  manner  of  living.  6.  The  Kurilian  family  includes  the  idioms  spoken  by  the 
Ainos  or  Kurilians,  tlie  aborigines  of  tlie  Kurilian  archipelago,  the  isle  Taraikai,  aiui  part 
of  Mandshuria.  The  languages  comprised  in  it  are  the  Kurilian  proper,  the  Jesso  and  the 
Tarakas. 

Sect.  VII. — Divitiona  0/ Aiia.        '    '     '  '  "  ' 

In  dividing  Asia  into  parts,  we  may  view  it  as  consisting  of  Southern  Asia,  Middle  Asia, 
and  Northern  Asia. 

Southern  Asia  comprises  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  the  other  Asiatic  parts  of  the  Turkiub 
empire ;  Arabia ;  Persia ;  Hindostan ;  India  beyond  the  Ganges ;  China.  To  this  division  are 
appended  the  great  Oriental  archipelago,  and  the  archipelago  which  constitutes  tne  empire 
of  Japan. 

Middle  Asia  consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  vast  regions  of  Tartary,  divided  into 
Chinese  and  Independent  Tartary.  To  this  may  be  added  £e  Caucasian  territory,  situated 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 

Northern  Asia  consists  wholly  <^  f  an  immense  uniform  plain,  subjected  to  the  sway  of 
Russia,  and  beating  the  name  of  Siberia. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TURKEY  IN   ASIA 

Asiatic  Turkey  is  a  very  extensive  region.  We  have  seen  several  of  the  finest  por- 
tions of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  principal  seats  of  ancient  civilization,  subject  to  the  Turkish 
yoke.  It  is  also  extended  over  a  number  of  the  finest  and  fairest  regions  of  Asia.  No 
countries  in  the  world  are  more  favoured  by  nature,  or  more  marked  by  grand  historical  fea- 
tures. Babylonia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  Lydia;  Syria,  Judea ;  all  these  once  renowned  empires 
and  kingdoms  are  now  mostly  included  in  Asiatic  Turkey ;  which  consists  not  so  much  of 
any  one  single  country,  as  of  several  detached  and  dissimilar  states,  which  the  sword,  wielded 
by  fanaticism,  has  combined  into  one  vast  heterogeneous  mass. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  extensive  territories  thus  united  are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  long  succession  of  straits  which  connect  it  with  the  Euxine,  and  divide  Asia  from 
Europe.  On  the  North  they  have  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caucasian  territory,  where  Turkey 
is  conterminous  with  Russia.  To  the  east  is  Persia,  separated  by  a  line  varying  with  the 
fortune  of  war,  but  which  at  present  nearly  coincides  with  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  beyond 
which  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  afford  a  doubtful  and  debatable  ground.  To  the  south  a 
portion  of  the  empire,  nominally  at  least,  touches  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  is  circumscribed  by 
Arabia.  Of  that  vast  region,  at  the  time  when  all  Asia  was  yielding  to  the  Ottoman  power, 
the  leading  positions,  particularly  along  the  Red  Sea,  were  occupied  by  Turkish  garrisons ;  but 
it  now  defies  them  at  every  point,  ana  nours  it  desolating  bands  over  the  fine  plains  of  Syria 
and  Bagdad.  These  vast  precincts,  taken  in  their  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  com- 
prehend about  22°  of  longitud^,  making  in  that  parallel  1200  miles ;  from  north  to  south,  U" 
of  latitude,  or  nearly  800  miles  in  breadth;  but  it  is  so  irregularly  formed,  and  branches  into 
so  many  angles,  that  the  superficial  extent  is  less  than  500,000  square  miles.  In  particular, 
a  vast  encroachment  is  made,  and  an  almost  complete  separation  of  parts  effected,  by  that 
great  expanse  of  Arabian  desert  which  runs  up  between  Syria  and  the  Euphrates. 

This  wide  region  presents  a  peculiar  variety  of  culture  and  aspect.  Its  ranges  of  moun- 
tains are  numerous,  of  great  celebrity,  and  second  in  magnitude  only  to  the  gigantic  chains 
of  Andes  and  Himalayah.  Above  that  chaos  of  mountains,  valleys,  and  torrents,  which  con- 
stitutes the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  primeval  Ararat  rears  its  snowy  peaks,  reminding  man- 
kind of  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe.  The  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor  is  entirely  girded  with  chains  of  mountains,  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea 
sometimes  only  narrow  passes,  sometimes  broad  and  fertile  plains ;  and  enclosing  wide  ranges 
of  high  table-land  which  form  the  interior.  Lebanon,  the  pride  of  Syria,  though  no  longer 
crowned  with  its  majestic  cedars,  contains  in  its  recesses  villages,  culture,  and  varied  vege- 
tation, while  its  summits  are  crowned  with  perpetual  snow.  Judea  is  entirely  a  country  of 
mountains,  some  wooded  and  cultivated,  as  Bashan  and  Carmel,  others  naked  and  rocky,  as 
thase  which  encircle  the  Dead  Sea ;  but  none  of  them  rivalling  the  lofly  heights  of  Lebanon 
or  Ararat. 

These  high  and  numerous  chains  give  birth  to  many  lar^e  and  celebrated  streams ;  but 
none  attain  the  character  of  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  except  the  joint  and  boundary 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Both  spring  from  the  depths  of  Ararat,  and  in  their 
early  course  dash  though  its  dark  and  rocky  glens,  till  they  swell  by  degrees  into  great 
rivers.    The  Euphrates  takes  a  long  course  westward,  till  by  a  wide  circuit  it  becomes 
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parallel  to  the  Tigfria,  which  haa  proceeded  direct  fVom  ita  origin  with  a  rapidity  which  ia 
expressed  by  its  ancient  name  of  Teer,  the  arrow.  Thenceforth  the  two  rivera  purnuo  a 
parallel  course  southwards,  encloaing  that  larj^e  and  celebrated  plain,  the  Mesopotamia  of 
the  Greelcs,  within  which  were  situated  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  most  ancient  capitals  of 
the  world.  At  leneth,  above  Bossora,  the  two  streams  unite  their  mighty  waters,  and  form 
a  broad  channel,  called  Shat-ul-Arab,  which,  after  a  course  of  about  150  niilcR,  pours  itself 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  numerous  branches,  however,  into  which  it  is  represented  as 
separating,  are  said  to  belong  not  to  it,  but  to  the  Karoon  and  other  rivers  of  Khuxistan, 
coimected  with  it  only  by  an  artificial  channel.  If  we  consider  the  whole  course,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  as  the  EuphHites,  it  will  possess  a  length  of  1400  miles,  tbrming,  in> 
deed,  a  very  great  river,  yet  nut  equal  to  ita  renown,  derived  chiefly  ftom  the  ancient  fame 
and  civilization  of  the  regions  through  which  it  flows,  and  of  the  cities  that  have  been 
founded  on  its  banks.    The  course  of  the  Tigris  is  not  more  than  about  800  miles. 

All  the  other  rivera  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  of  secondary  magnitude,  and  imly  distinguish* 
ed  by  the  brilliant  historical  and  poetical  associations  connected  with  their  names.  The 
mountains  among  which  they  rise  extending  in  long  ranges  parallel  to  and  near  the  sea, 
they  have  not  sufficient  space  to  expand.  The  Kizil  Irmak  and  Sakaria,  &r  better  known 
under  the  classic  names  of  Halys  and  Sangarius,  cross  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
their  course  to  the  Black  Sea.  The  most  western  tract  is  still  adorned  by  the  beautiful 
windings  of  the  Meander.    The  Scamander  and  the  Granicus,  notwithstanding  their  high 

J  lace  in  history  and  song,  can  scarcely  be  named  as  geographical  features.  Orontes  and 
ordan,  the  rivera  of  Syria  and  Judea,  attain  a  considerable  course  by  flowing  north  and 
south  alonif  the  back  of  Lebanon:  the  former  falls  into  tiie  Mediterranean;  but  Jordan 
terminates  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Turkey  in  Asia  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  country  of  lakes,  though  in  some  provinces  they 
■re  a  characteristic  feature.  Asphaltites  lays  claim,  with  some  plausibility,  to  the  appella< 
tion  of  tea.  Tiberias,  or  the  IJike  of  Galilee,  enclosed  by  cultivated  landa  and  woofied 
mountains,  forms  a  rich  and  picturesque  object.'  The  beautiful  lakes  of  Antioch  and  Da< 
mascus  attract  little  notice  on  the  great  scale.  Chains  of  saline  lakes,  of  considerablt 
magnitude,  extend  through  some  parts  of  the  interior  table-land  of  Asia  Minor. 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

SuBaEOT.  1. — Otology. 

The  reader  it  referred  to  the  remarks  under  Chap.  I.  Sect  II.  p.  218L 

SuBBKCT.  2. — Botany. 

This  country,  so  interestingf  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  being  that  portion  of  our 
gk'be  where  the  transactions  recorded  in  the  earliest  part  of  Scripture  tooit  place,  is  com- 

S.ratively,  owinff  to  the  jealous  disposition  of  its  inhabitants,  but  little  known  as  to  its>  in- 
vidual  vegetable  productions :  still,  the  labours  of  the  learned  enable  us  to  give  a  toleniDiy 
■atisfactory  sketch  of  their  distribution.  As  it  is  from  hence  that  the  arts  and  civiliziition 
were  carried  to  other  regions  of  the  earth,  so  are  we  indebted  to  this  country,  and  the 
neighbouring  one  of  Persia,  for  many  of  our  most  precious  European  fruits.  The  Wiilnut 
and  Peach  are  ftom  the  last-mentioned  kingdom ;  the  Vine  and  Apricot  from  Armenia ;  tlio 
__«  Cherry  and  the  Sweet  Chestnut  from  Lesser  Asia,  with  th» 

***'  Fig,  the  Olive,  and  the  Mulberry ;  our  most  ornamental  garden 

plants,  especially  "  the  garden's  queen,  the  Rose,"  of  which 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties,  the  Damask  Rose  {fig.  b'M.), 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought,  at  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  from  Damascus;  the  Hyacinth,  the  Tulip,  several 
kinds  of  Iris,  and  the  Ranunculus ;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
Horscchestnut,  the  Lilac,  the  Sweet  Jasmine,  the  Melon,  and 
the  Cucumber. 

The  sands  of  Arabia  extend,  between  Irak-Arabi  on  the  ea.st 
and  Palestine  and  Syria  on  the  west,  to  lat.  34°,  where  the  soil, 
divided  by  chains  of  mountains,  presents  numerous  rivers  und 
fertile  valleys.  The  sands  here  are  less  desert,  and  not  so  bare 
as  those  of  Arabia.  The  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Orontes  oi 
Dtmaiii  Bene.  Axius,  and  their  tributary  streams,  maintain  upon  their  bunks  a 

iVeshness  highly  favourable  to  vegetation.  The  Date  winds  along  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  On  the  east  it  reaches  the  plains  situated  between  Bagdad  (lat. 
83°  9')  and  Kermanshah ;  on  the  north  it  advances  to  Tekrid  (lat.  34°  40') ;  on  the  west  it 
casts  its  shadow  over  tiie  ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  penetrates  Palestine  and  Syria  as  far  as  the 
plains  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Owing  to  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Bagdad,  neither  the  Henna  (or  Chen- 
53g  nti''),  Lawsonia  inermia  (fig.  538.),  the  Banana,  nor  several  other 
plants  of  the  warmer  zone,  which  grow  elsewhere  in  higher  lati- 
tudes, can  be  cultivated  there  with  success.  It  is  not  because  the 
temperature  of  the  summer  is  insufficient ;  for  the  heat  is  excessive 
and  unremitted.  It  is  even  said  that  the  thermometer  rises  to  50°  of 
Reaumur  during  the  period,  happily  a  very  short  one,  when  the 
gamiel  occasions  desolation  and  death ;  but  in  winter  the  tempera- 
ture falls  sometimes  to  —  2.5°,  and  perhaps  even  lower.  Niebuhr  saw 
at  Bagdad,  in  February,  1765,  ice  two  inches  thick.  These  sudden 
colds,  which  the  Orange  tree  is  capable  of  bearing,  destroy  the 
Henna.  Thus,  Bagdad,  in  spite  of  its  high  medium  temperature, 
which  is  estimated,  perhaps  incorrectly,  at  +  23.2°,  presents  only  the 
vegetation  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone. 

From  Bagdad  to  Moussoul  (lat.  36°  28')  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
are  fringed  with  Willows  and  Cucumbers.    Beyond  this  narrow  bend 
Henna.  the  soil  IS  but  a  dry  and  burning  sand. 

Palestine  and  the  south  of  Syria,  which  spread  like  an  amphitheatre  along  the  shores  of 


•  The  use  of  Henna  is  of  very  remote  date ;  its  ancient  name  was  Cypros.  Amons  the  mummies  havr  hi-en 
fniinil  several  whose  nailn  prrnervcd  the  yellow  colour  still  curtomary  among  the  Orientals;  unless,  as  Olivier 
■Uficests.  Ihi»  hue  may  have  been  imparted  hy  the  action  of  the  hitumcii  used  for  cmhalinini;  the  body,  Tlie  Arabs 
Bad  Moors  cultivate  henna  to  the  present  day,  and  ntn  it  to  dye  their  hair,  and  especially  the  niils  of  the  hands 
and  feet:  also  the  back,  the  mane,  and  hoofs  of  their  horses,  and  even  n  part  of  their  leus;  the  women,  especiiilly, 
employ  it  as  an  ornament,  hut  abstain  from  it  at  thj  death  of  their  husbands  und  parents.  The  leaves  of  henna 
are  gathered  at  the  hesiniiing  of  sprinc  then  dried  in  the  air,  and  reduced  to  powder,  and  applied  in  the  furni  of 
paste  to  the  parts  which  they  wish  to  tinee.  It  dries  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hours,  and  imparts  a  durable 
colour.    The  foliage  is  also  used  to  cure  recent  wounds  and  nhscesses. 

The  henna,  nccording  to  Olivier,  is  the  Cypros  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Hacopher  of  the  Hebrews.  Its  flowe 
have  a  stroaf!  penetrating  o<lour,  like  that  of  Chestnut  or  berberry.  By  distillation  an  extract  is  obtained  from 
thcin,  which  is  used  in  the  baths,  and  with  which  the  people  perfume  themselves  on  a  visit,  or  during  religious 
ceremonies,  as  marriage  and  circumcision,  as  well  as  at  the  festivals  of  Bajram  and  Courbanbairnm.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  their  odour  that  henna  flowers  were  scattered  hy  the  Hebrews  in  the  nnnrtn.entj  of  a  hrU'.s 
and  for  the  s.irric  runmni  tile  Egyptians  keep  them  in  their  rooms,  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  henna 
leaves,  which  yields  a  large  revenue  to  Egypt.  Experiments  made  liy  MM.  Descourtils  and  Berthollet  go  to  pr-ne 
(hat  they  might  he  advantageously  employed  in  d.veing  woollen  stufl^  of  a  yellow  colour  For  n  descriptioo  (il 
bis  plant,  see,  nirther  on,  an  account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  vegetable  productions  of  the  Holy  Land. 
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thu  Meditnrranean,  oflbr  a  moat  remarkable  instance  of  the  combination  ot  the  vegetation 
of  hut  and  Imiipcrato  coiintrioa.  Thnre  may  bo  scon  together  the  J)uto,  the  Hugar-cunc,  the 
Biiiiuna,  thu  llunna,  the  Drniigo  and  the  Citron,  the  Fiiitachio,  the  Olive,  the  Carob  tree,  the 
Curdin  Mvxa,  the  Uuilandina  Morindu,  the  Indian  Tamarivd,  the  Melia  Azodarach  (rotn- 
munly  called  I'ride  of  India),  the  Acacia  nilotica  and  turncsiana,  with  almost  all  the  ibrust 
troos  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  all  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe.  Eiich  species  fixes  itself,  nc- 
cording  to  its  nature,  on  higher  or  lower  plains,  on  the  slope  of  tlie  mountams,  or  on  their 
Ruminits, 
The  mountains  in  the  interior  of  southern  Palestine  form  tvo  chains,  which  run  in  a 
539  parallel  line  from  south  to  north,     hi  the  low  part  of  the 

intermediate  valley  lies  the  lake  Asphultitos,  which  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  Jordan.  The  west  bank  of  ttiis  lake 
is  bordered  by  rugged  and  barren  mountains.  At  their 
foot  Hasselouist  found  the  Solanum  sodomsium  (Jig.  539.), 
the  fruit  ot  which,  destroyed  internally  by  insects,  pre- 
serves  its  colour,  but  contains  only  dust  The  opposite 
shore  is  very  fertile,  and  partly  covered  ^ith  large  luresta. 
Burckhardt  remarked  there  the  Gum  trees  {Acada  or  itft- 
moBa)  and  a  tree  of  the  family  of  Apociiies,  which  the 
Arabs  call  Ochejir,  and  which,  accordmg  to  Delile,  is  the 
Asclepias  procera  of  the  Equatorial  Zone. 

To  the  north  of  the  lake,  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Jordan,  lies  a  hilly  country,  more  than  120  toises  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  fiill  of  delightful  scenery  and 
Bplanum  Sodomaum.  uncommonly  rich  vegetation.  The  hills  produce  abundant- 

ly the  Oak,  the  Pine,  the  Wild  Olive,  &c.  The  streams  which  pour  their  waters  into 
Jordan,  flow  under  the  shade  gf  Plane  trees.  Almonds,  Olives,  Oleanders,  &c.  The  valley 
of  Damascus  and  the  shores  of  the  Orontes  are  not  less  fertile. 

In  the  absence  of  meteorological  observations,  the  vegetation  of  southern  Syria  suffices  to 
assure  us  that  its  temperature  rin  be  little  different  from  that  of  Cairo.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  northern  districts,  with  Caranania  and  Anatolia.  The  annual  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture are  increased  by  the  influence  of  a  more  northerly  latitude,  to  which  may  be  added  some 
Eeculiar  and  local  causes  of  cold.  This  double  action  is  evident  at  Aleppo,  lat.  36°  11'.  The 
>ate  tree  does  not  grow  spontaneously  there,  and  the  Lawsonia  alba,  with  the  varieties  of 
Orange  and  Lemon,  can  only  be  cultivated  by  giving  them  shelter.  The  Myrtle  and  Olean- 
der are  only  seen  in  a  cultivated  state.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  some  cause  may  exist, 
independent  of  the  winter's  cold,  which  prevents  the  Myrtle  and  the  Oleander  from  grow- 
ing wild  at  Aleppo,  as  these  shrubs  flourish  without  any  such  assistance  in  the  Crimea,  fstrio, 
Italy,  and  Provence :  and  the  former  even  stands  abroad,  without  protection,  in  Cornwall, 
during  the  winter.  The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  very  hot  at  Aleppo,  especially  in 
July  and  August ;  the  thermometer  varying  from  25°  to  28°  Reaumur.  From  the  end  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  power  of  the  sun,  aided  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, burns  up  all  verdure ;  but  these  great  heats  are  incapable  of  compensating  for  the  in- 
conveniences of  a  forty  days'  winter,  during  which  it  snows  and  freezes  alternately.  During 
Alexander  Russell's  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  Aleppo,  he  thrice  saw  the  frost  so 
severe  as  ti  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  without  the  ice  breaking. 

It  is  no  error  to  suppose  that  local  causes  may  affect  the  climate  of  Aleppo ;  since  at  Smyr- 
na, 2°  farther  north,  the  Orange  grows  in  profusion.  Hasselquist  even  remarked  some  old 
stems  of  Date  trees  which  had  survived  the  winter :  but  he  could  not  find  any  young  ones. 
The  latitude  of  Smyrna  probably  marks  the  utmost  northern  boundary  of  this  equatorial  tree. 
Every  traveller  remarks  the  absence  of  the  Olive  on  the  coasts,  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Si- 
nope:  it  reappears  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town. 

The  central  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  comprehended  between  lat.  35°  and  40°,  is  rural, 
elevated,  and  intersected  by  numerous  ridges  of  mountains,  of  which  the  most  important  ia 
Taurus.  Though  the  summer  be  very  warm,  and  the  thermometer  oflen  rises  in  the  plains 
and  valleys  to  30°,  35°,  and  even  40°  Reau.,  in  the  month  of  July,  yet  many  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  south  do  not  succeed  there,  on  account  of  the  winter  cold.  The  ground  is  hardly 
free  from  snow  at  Erzeroum  (lat.  39°  59')  till  the  middle  of  April ;  sometimes  it  even  falls 
in  June :  the  high  situation  of  this  town,  1500  toises,  may  occasion  this.  A  few  clumps  of 
trees  are  thinly  scattered  on  the  plains.  These  were  formerly  clothed  with  forests ;  but  since 
agriculture  has  been  pursued  there,  the  country  is  bare  and  unsheltered,  and  at  a  distance, 
almost  appears  sterile. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  to  the  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  mountains  that  the 
forests  of  Asia  Minor  are  confined.  The  Pine,  Fir,  uuu  .Tuniper  occupy  the  most  elevated 
spots :  the  Larix  Cedrus,  of  which  M.  de  la  Billardiere  fixed  the  boundary  line  on  Lebanon 
at  991  toises,  grows  also  on  Mount  Taurus.  There  are  several  species  of  Oaks ;  no  country 
of  the  Old  World  produces  so  many :  the  greater  number  are  of  the  evergreen  kind.    The 
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Beech  prevail!  in  Cuiumniii,  Bithynik,  Ptphlafonit,  Pontus,  and  Colchia,  where  many  of 
our  tVuit  trooB,  ■■  the  Plum,  the  Cherry,  the  Apricot,  the  Peach,  the  Almond,  the  Medlar, 
thu  Ctuineo,  the  Apple  and  Pear,  the  Service  tree,  the  Choitnut,  tlio  Walnut  tree,  and  the 
ffig  and  the  Vine,  grow  wild  in  the  heart  of  the  forttiita.  It  is  doubtlew  from  thin  tkvoured 
•oil  that  moat  of  theao  valuable  treea  have  been  derived  that  now  adorn  (irocce,  Italy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Vast  tracts  are  covered  with  Olive,  Myrtle,  Arbutua  Unedo,  (or  titraw- 
herry  tme),  Terebinth,  I^ntiak,  Piatachio  treea,  Laurela,  Pomegranate!,  Slo, 

VVe  ohuuld  convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  Oriental  vefjetation,  if  we  did  not  enumerate 
*he  tullowinff  species  which  compom  the  (greater  part  of  the  foresta.  The  names  that  are 
marked  with  an  asterisk  are  such  as  have  not  been  hitherto  found  in  Europe  or  AfVica. 

PinuH  hiilepensis,  sylvestris,  and  Toumeturtii*;  Abies  orientalia*  and  taxiiblia,  Larix  Ce> 
drus*;  Juniperus  drupacea,  fuitidimima'*',  and  phiEnicea;  Cupressus  sempervirens,  Taxus 
baccata,  Botula  alba  and  pontica* ;  Quercus  Robur,  Ilex,  coccitera,  pocudoHXWcifera,  ri|;ida, 
infectoria"",  Libani"',  tialiphlcoa*,  Tournefortii*,  iCgilope,  and  i^aculus;  Fagus  sylvatica, 
CaHtaneii  ve.sca,  Oxtrya  vulffaria,  Carpinua  Bctulus  and  orientalis;  Populus  alba,  nigra,  tre< 
mula,  and  eup!ir(|ticn*;  Hulix  babylonica,  monandra,  alba,  fragilis,  &.c.\  Platanus  orientalis, 
acerifolin*,  and  crinita;  Liquidambar  imberbo*,  Celtis  auatralis  and  Tournefortii'*',  Ulmua 
campcstris  and  eflHisa,  Oayris  alba,  Eleeagnus  angustifolia ;  Vitox  Agnus,  Fontanesia  phylli- 
reoides* ;  Fraxinus  Ornus,  excoUior,  and  rotunditblia.  Arbutus  Unedo  and  Andrachne,  Dios- 

Eyroa  Lotus,  Sty  rax  oflicinale;  Tamarix  orientalis,  AfVicana,  Qermanica,  and  Oollica;  Sam- 
ucus  nifrrn,  Comus  mascula;  Pyrus  Sorbus,  Aucuparia,  eleagnifblia,  terminalis,  salicifolia, 
Aria,  &c. ;  Crata;gu8  trilobata,  Azarollus,  tanacetifolia,  Slc.  ;  Prunus  avium,  Cerasus  Padus, 
&c. ;  Amy^rdaluB  mcana  and  orientalis*,  Mcspilus  germanica ;  Mimosa  agrestis,  Stephaniana, 
and  Julibriatiin*,  Cercis  Siliquastrum,  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  Paliurus  australii),  Zizyphus  vulga- 
ris. Ilex  aquifolium,  Juglana  rcgia*,  Acer  monspcssulanum  and  heterophyllum,  &.c. 

The  Olive,  the  Terebinth,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  Oleander,  the  Myrtle,  the 
F'g,  and  the  Vine,  follow  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  through  Pontus,  Mingrelia,  and  Col- 
chis, and  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the  Crimea,  from  lat.  44°  to  45°  Reau.  In  these  parallels, 
the  lowest  temperature  scarcely  reaches  —  6**;  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  which 
protect  these  countries  from  the  northerly  winds,  the  cold  is  so  severe,  that  one  might  believe 
It  was  4°  or  5°  nearer  the  pole. 

As  the  Holy  Land  constitutes  so  important  a  feature  in  the  dominions  of  Turkev,  we  can- 
not close  this  account  of  the  Botany  of  that  empire  without  noticing  more  particularly  some 
plants  for  which  Palestine  is  celebrated :  "  a  land  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  of  Vines  and  Fig 
trees  and  Pomegranates,  a  land  of  Oil  (Olive),  and  Honey ;"  and  in  innumerable  other  places 
do  the  Scriptures  bear  testimony  to  the  abundant  vegetable  products  of  the  country. 

The  size  of  the  Grapes,  mentioned  in  Numbers  xiii.  23.,  of  which  "  one  cluster  was  borne 
by  two  men,  upon  a  staff,"  might  almost  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  iVuit  was  that  of  some 
other  plant  different  from  what  we  now  call  the  Vine,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  of  modem 
travellers.  Stephen  Schultz  relates,  that  at  a  village  near  Ptolemais,  he  took  his  supper 
under  a  large  vine,  of  which  the  stem  measured  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter;  ts  height 
was  about  thirty  feet;  and,  including  its  wide-spreading  br'-ncheB,  which  required  to  be  sup- 
ported, it  formed  a  tent  of  above  fifty  feet  in  breadth  and  If  ngth.  The  bunches  of  grapes 
produced  by  this  and  similarly  large  vines  weigh  fh)m  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  and  tlie  indi- 
vidual berries  are  like  small  plums.  When  such  a  cluster  is  cut,  the  inhabitants  place  it  on 
a  table  or  board,  about  an  ell  and  a  half  wide,  and  three  to  four  ells  long,  a.nd,  several  sitting 
around  it,  they  pull  off  and  eat  the  fruit.  Chi  stopher  von  Neitzschutz  assures  us  that  he 
has  seen  bunches  of  grapes  in  the  mountains  of  Judea  which  measured  half  an  ell  long,  and 
the  berries  were  as  long  as  two  joints  of  the  linger.  This  is  corroborated  by  Mariti,  who 
relates  in  his  travels  that  none  of  the  produce  of  tnc  Vine,  ns  it  is  known  in  other  countries, 
can  vie  with  the  grapes  of  Judca  and  Syria,  of  wluch  one  man  certainly  could  not  carry  a 
cluster  far  without  destroying  the  fruit ;  thus  nmilering  it  probable  that  the  spies  conveyed 
the  bunch  between  them,  as  much  in  order  to  preserve  it  en'  ire,  as  on  account  of  the  weight, 
80  that  the  beauty  of  the  grapes  might  be  fully  seen  in  the  camp  of  the  Israelites. 

With  the  grapes  of  the  true  vine  must  not  be  confounded  the  vines  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah : — "  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom  and  of  the  fit'ld*  of  Gomorrah :  their  grapi'S 
are  grapes  of  gall,  their  clustera  are  bitter:"  and  again,  "  Wherefore,  when  I  looked  that 
my  vineyard  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild  grapes  1"  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  species  of  Nightshade,  which  boars  its  berries  in  bunches,  the  Solanum  Sodomipum ; 
and  according  to  Hasselquist  prixlnrfi.s  the  apples  of  Sodom  spoken  of  by  Josephus  in  his 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  which,  besides  their  widely  different  properties  from  the  vine,  have  the 
fruit  frequently  destroyed  by  the  attacks  of  an  insect,  and  thus  rendered  fbll  of  dust  (see 
page  237.). 

The  iig  tree  (Ficus  i^arica)  abounds  in  faiestine,  and  not  in  gardens  only,  but  growing 
in  open  places.  Besides  the  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  borne  between  two  upon  a 
stofil  and  brought  by  the  me;  who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Paran  to  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan,  there  were  "  Figs  anu  Pomegranatea"    So  that,  if  not  aboriginals  of  the  couiitrr 
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(anJ  their  native  place  has  long  boon  a  matter  of  dispute),  wo  know  that  these  fruits  existed 
liicru  iMtiiro  the  entrance  uf  tlie  liraulitea.  JnsuphuM  tolls  us  that  they  hav<)  tigti  fur  ten 
muntliK  in  the  year ;  and  it  is  certain  that  two  or  throe  crops  are  gathered  annually.  "  Fur, 
lo,  till)  winter  is  post ;  the  rain  ia  over  and  gone ;  the  tig  tree  putteth  tbrth  her  green  figs," 
prtt|iarutory  tu  the  flrat  crop,  which  sets  about  the  sprmg  equinox,  and  ripens  about  June  : 
tlioM)  are  reckoned  great  delicacies,  and  are  of  short  auration,  as  expressed  in  Isaiah,  "  The 

(lory  uf  Ephraim  shall  ikde  like  the  early  fruit"  (fifiP>1X     Jeremiah  saw  in  a  vision  "a  ba»- 
ot  uf  tigs  that  were  very  good,  like  early  Ags."     The  summer  Ags  set  in  the  middle  of 
Juno,  when  the  early  ones  ripen,  and  are  themselves  in  perfection  in  August.    The  third 
cn)p  is  ready  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  tree  has  shed  its  leaves.     In  mild  winters,  fruit 
may  bo  tuund  on  the  trees  even  so  Ute  as  January.     Figs  are  eaten  both  fresh  and  drie<l. 
To  render  the  fruit  more  certain  of  ripening,  the  process  ot  caprification  has  been  employed ; 
and  the  advantage  of  this  is  very  evident,  when  we  considor  the  true  nature  of  the  fig. 
What  we  commonly  esteem  the  fruit  of  a  fig  is  no  fruit  at  all,  any  more  than  the  substance 
which  is  oaten  of  the  common  artichoke.     Both  of  them  are  receptacles,  or  a  fleshy  base, 
upon  which  a  number  of  florets  are  inserted.    In  the  artichoke,  tlie  receptacle  is  plane,  or 
nearly  Hat ;  and,  consequently,  all  the  florets  that  are  placed  upon  Uie  receptacle  are  visible 
without  dissection.    Now,  the  fleshjr  part  of  a  flg,  that  part  whicn  so  much  resembles  a  pear,  ia 
also  n  receptacle,  but  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  in  a  very  curious  and  peculiar  manner ;  and 
on  the  surface  of  that  hollowed  part  ore  innumerable  ilorets,  male  or  female,  or  sometime  i 
both,  within  this  common  receptacle.    And  the  whole  is  so  closed  at  the  top,  that  it  may 
easily  be  supposed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  receptacle  containing  only  female  flowers,  the 
male  dust  could  hardly  find  access  to  them ;  and  if  tliere  be  mixed  flowers,  a  more  free 
passage  for  the  air  must  be  requisite.     Even  in  France,  it  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of 
a  fig  is  improved  by  making  perforations  in  the  top  of  it    The  Eastern  nations  do  more 
than  this.     Caprification  is  by  them  performed  by  going  to  the  woods,  and  thence  collecting 
fivm  'ho  wild  fig  trees  a  little  insect  which  is  very  abundant,  a  species  of  Cynips,  and  bring- 
ing it  home  to  their  cultivated  figs.     These  minute  creatures  fall  to  work  directly,  piercing 
the  fruits,  in  order  to  deposit  their  eggs  within  them ;  and  fluttering  from  one  to  another, 
with  their  limbs  and  wings  all  charged  with  pollen,  they  by  this  means  convey  fertility  to 
the  otherwise  barren  pistils. 
The  sycamore  tree  {fig.  540.)  of  Scripture,  into  which  Zaccheus  climbed,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  tree  so  called  in  our  country.    It  is  a  species 
of  fig  (Ftcus  Sycamorua\  and  is  sometimes  termed  the  Wild  Fig 
tree;  although  it  is  the  true  sycamore,  its  name  being  derived 
fh)m  syco«,  a  fig-tree,  and  moros.  a  mulberry.   The  prophet  Amoa 
says,  "I  was  no  prophrt       ii|,er    i  prophet's  son;  but  I  was  an 
herdsman,  and  a  gath<         it  sycamore  fruit."    Prom  this  and  from 
other  passages  in  Scrt^iure,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  this  tree  was 
of  very  great  impurtaace  among  the  Jews;  although  its  fruit  is 
extremely  inferior  to  tlMt  of  the  true  fig,  for  it  has  a  disagreeable 
bitterness;  nay.  it  is  said  by  Pliny  and  other  naturalists  to  be 
intolerably  naui^eous,  until  rubbed  with  iron  combs,  afler  which  it 
ripens  in  four  (kys.   This  evidently  alludes  to  the  process  of  capri* 
fication.    Theopnrastus  observes,  that,  when  the  fhiit  is  mature, 
it  should  bo  pulled  some  days  before  it  is  eaten.     Abdollatif  says, 
that,  previous  to  gathering  the  figs,  a  man  ascends  the  tree  with 
a  punch  and  pricks  all  the  fhiits  with  it,  one  afl«r  another:  a  kind  of  milky  fluid  uizes  fl-om 
this  opening,  and  the  wounded  («rt  afterwards  turns  black,  and  in  a  few  days  atler  the  fruit 
becomes  sweet  and  fit  for  use.    This  is  indeed  the  only  one  (besides  the  Ficus  Cunca)  of 
all  the  120  species  of  Fig,  of  which  the  fruit  is  eatable,  and  a  vast  quantity  is  consumed  by 
the  Arabs  and  the  natives  of  the  Levant    It  tbrms  a  large  tree,  said  to  be  among  the 
loflieMt  in  Palestine,  with  heart-shaped  angular  leaves,  whose  wood  is  of  conifiidcrabi  '  value, 
and  alleged  to  be  indestructibli  ;  of  this  we  have  a  proof  in  the  fiict  of  the  Egyptian  mum- 
my-cases being  made  of  this  wood.     And  so  abundant  were  these  trees  in  Palestine,  that, 
in  allusion  to  the  building  of  the  temple,  it  is  stated  that  Solomon  "  made  cedars  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  as  the  sycamore  trees  that  are  in  the  valley  for  abundance:"    so  plentifiil, 
indeed,  were  they,  that  "  David  set  overseere  over  them,  and  over  the  olive  trees  that  were 
in  the  low  plains  lie  set  Baal-hanan  the  Gaderite."     Yet  they  were  sometimes  destroyed  by 
the  frosts.    The  fallen  stato  of  the  Jaws,  and  their  future  prosperity,  are  thus  typified  by 
Isaiah : — "  The  bricks  are  fellen  down,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones ;  the  sycamores 
are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  into  cedars." 

The  pomegranate  {PunicaJBranatum)  is  common  in  S3rria  and  Palestine,  particularly  in 
nli  the  gardens  of  Aleppo,  ihe  ripe  fruit  is  in  abundance  in  August,  and  is  then  laid  up 
%  a  winter  stock.  There  are  three  sorts ;  a  sour  kind,  a  moderately  sweet  kind,  and  a  very 
iweel  kind.  Tlie  juice  of  the  first  is  used  instead  of  verjuice,  or  the  juice  of  the  unripe 
prapes     The  others  are  eaten  at  table,  afler  being  cut  open,  the  seeds  taken  out,  strewed 
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Fruit  of  the  Carob  Tree. 


with  sugar,  sprinkled  with  rose-water,  and  served  up  on  little  plates.  The  pome^rranates,  on 
account  of  their  round  ajid  graceful  figure,  formed  a  frequent  ornament  in  the  chapiters  of 
the  building  of  the  Temple : — "And  the  chapiters  upon  the  two  pillars  had  ;jo»ic^rraii«/ej 
also  above,  ovor  against  the  network ;  and  the  pomegranates  were  200,  in  rows  round  about." 
They  were  also  embroidered  upon  the  iiom  of  the  high  priest's  ephod.  A  wine  is  sometimes 
Pxtrncted  from  these  fruits,  and  probably  was  so  by  the  ancient  Jews,  aa  may  be  inferred  from 
the  word  " Gatii-Rimmon,"  signitying  "the  press  of  pomegrunutes. '  The  seeds,  according 
to  RussuU,  constitute  an  important  culinary  article,  being  used  for  conserves  and  syrups.  This 
fruit  was  much  prized  by  the  Israelitish  people,  as  appears  not  only  by  its  description  among 
tiie  products  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  also  by  the  murmuring  of  the  tribes  when  they  came 
into  the  desert  of  Zin.  "  Wherefore,"  said  they,  "  have  ye  made  us  to  come  out  of  Egypt 
into  this  vile  place  1  It  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates."  We 
must  not  judge  of  the  Poniegranate  from  the  stunted  specimens  cultivated  in  cold  climates; 
in  warmer  countries  it  constitutes  a  tree,  and  several  towns  and  places  have  derived  the  name 
of  "  Rimmon"  from  the  abundance  or  excellence  of  this  production.  "  Saul  dwelt  at  Gibeali, 
under  a  pomegranate  tree  which  was  in  Migron."  The  bark  has  been  used  in  dyeing,  and 
yellow  morocco  leather  is  thus  stained. 

The  "  huaka,"  in  Scripture,  which  "  the  swine  did  eat,"  in  the  affecting  and  beautiful 

parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  in  Greek  xiparux,  are 
generally,  and  with  much  propriety,  considered  to  b« 
Uiose  of  tlie  fruit  of  the  Carob  tree,  or  Locust  tree  {_fig, 
541.)  {Ceratonia  Siliqua) ;  sometimes  called  St.  John's 
Bread,  from  an  ide!>  that  its  fruit  was  the  Locusts  eaten 
by  the  forerunner  of  3ur  Saviour ;  but  as  Locusts  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  the  food  of  the  people  of 
the  East,  that  word  may,  very  fairly,  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense.  The  Carob  forms  a  middle  sized  tree, 
not  unfrequent  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious  in  Eng- 
land :  it  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Leguminosee,  having  large  pinnated  leaves,  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  rather  large  pods,  and  seeds  embedded  in  pulp.  The  husks  are  still  com- 
monly employed  for  feeding  cattle  in  Palestine,  after  the  seeds  are  taken  out,  and  the  juice 
is  pressed  from  them,  which  is  much  esteemed,  and  used  for  preserving  firuits.  Mixed  with 
liquorice  root,  dry  grapes,  and  other  fruit,  the  Mussulmans  make  sherbet  of  it,  and  it  is  with 
them  an  article  of  daily  consumption.  The  pulp,  too,  is  eaten  after  the  seeds  have  been 
thrown  away :  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  acquires  a  pleasant  flavour,  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  saccharine  matter.    The  leaves  and  bark  are  used  for  tanning  skins. 

The  Palm  tree  of  Scripture,  generally  spoken  of,  is  the  Date  Palm  (Phcenix  dactyltfera), 
and  its  fructification  requires  the  assistance  of  art.  Theophrastus  and  Pliny  allude  to  this 
process  in  terms  which  go  to  prove  that  the  ancients  had  some  knowledge  of  tlie  sexes  of 
plants,  and  the  fertilisation  of  vegetables.  In  the  East,  and  in  Barbary,  as  soon  as  the  Date 
trees  begin  to  flower,  the  inhabitants  carefully  collect  the  male  clusters  before  the  pollen  has 
escaped,  and,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  female  trees,  they  shake  the  male  blossoms  over 
them;  and  then  fasten  some  bunches  of  male  flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  female  ones.  By 
this  process  the  successive  fecundation  of  the  several  clusters  of  the  date,  which  appear  one 
after  anotiier,  is  ensured.  The  Date  trees  of  Cairo,  says  Delile,  in  his  Flora  of  Egi/pt,  bore 
no  fruit  in  the  year  1800,  because  they  had  not  been  fertilised  as  usual.  The  French  and 
Mussulman  troops  were  at  war  during  the  spring,  and  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist  had 
ceased  in  the  desolated  plains.  Thus  the  pollen  of  the  Date  trees,  scattered  by  the  wind, 
instead  of  being  artificially  carried,  as  was  customary,  to  the  female  trees,  failed  to  fecundate 
a  single  cluster  of  cultivated  dates :  but  its  influence  was  seen  on  the  wild  Date  trees,  several 
of  which,  tho;  :gh  at  considerable  distances,  bore  fruit,  though  this  fruit  was  so  small  and  sour 
as  to  be  unfit  for  food.  The  poet  Pontanus  has  sung  in  glowing  terms  the  history  of  two 
Date  palms,  of  which  the  female  was  cultivated  at  Otranto,  and  the  male  at  Brindisi;  that 
is,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  one  another.  In  spite  of  this  immense  interval,  the 
Date  tree  of  Otrantp  was  fertilised  by  the  other  tree,  and  produced  an  abundance  of  delicious 
fruit.  The  winds  performed  the  task  of  conveying  the  fecundating  dust  from  the  male  tree 
into  the  young  ovaries  of  the  female.  Many  similar  instances  are  reccided.  Four  or  five 
months  after  the  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  the  Date  trees  begin  to  bend  under  the  weight 
of  their  bimches  of  ripe  fruit.  The  number  of  these  clusters  varies  considerably.  There  are 
generally  three  or  four  on  each  tree,  though  some  individuals  have  produced  ten  or  twelve. 
Each  weighs  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds.  Before  the  fruit  has  acquired  its  full  size,  it  is 
requisite  to  raise  the  clusters,  and  tie  them  to  the  base  of  the  leaves,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  siitiken  and  'oruised  against  one  another  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  dates  must  be 
leathered  some  days  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  or  they  speedily  decay  and  ferment 
When  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time,  they  are  spread  on  mats  and  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  these  are  the  dates  that  are  sometimes  seen  in  Europe.  But  the  fruit,  so 
parched,  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour  that  is  found  in  the 
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ripe  and  freshly  gathered  dates.  They  also  prepare  a  kind  of  paste,  by  pressing  the  fruits 
very  hard,  and  putting  it  in  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  winch  are  generally 
carried  by  the  caravans.  Jericho  was  called  the  city  of  Palms,  from  the  number  of  Date 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  they  are  now  comparatively  rare.  They  were  emblematic 
of  Palestine  on  the  Roman  coino, "  where  lone  Judea  wept  beneath  her  palm,"  with  tiie 
inscription  "  Judaa  Capta."  We  shall  not  enter  into  a  history  of  the  uses  of  this  celebrated 
and  most  valuable  plant,  for  that  may  be  found  in  various  well-known  publications ;  but  wa 
shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that,  on  account  of  its  evergreen  foliage,  it  has  been 
considered  by  the  Psalmist  as  an  apt  emblem  of  the  flourishing  and  happy  state  of  "  the 
rigiiteous,"  who  "  shall  flourish  as  a  jalm  tree ;"  and  that  palm  branches  or  leaves  (for  palms 
have  no  branches)  have  been  borne  as  indicative  of  joy  and  festivity,  as  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Maccabees ;  and  when  our  Saviour  entered  Jerusalem,  the  people  "  took  branches 
of  the  Palm  tree,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him."  At  the  feaet  of  Tabernacles,  the  Jews,  as 
is  well  known,  had  a  divine  command  to  employ  "goodly  palm  branches"  in  the  erection  of 
booths ;  and  to  this  day,  on  the  celebration  of  that  festival,  the  Jews  try,  by  every  means,  to 
procure  dried  ones,  when  living  remote  from  the  countries  where  they  grow.  In  one  part 
of  the  south  of  France,  the  sale  of  these  leaves  forms  a  staple  article  of  trade.  The  village 
of  Bordighiera,  situated  on  an  eminence  sheltered  towards  the  north  by  the  Apennines,  pre- 
se:  ts  fron  a  distance,  the  aspect  of  a  tropical  spot,  on  account  of  the  numerous  Date  trees 
which,  surrr  und  it  These  are  from  forty  to  forty-five  feet  high ;  their  fruit  is  seldom  ripen^ 
sufficiently  for  eating ;  and  it  is  for  the  sale  of  their  leaves  that  these  trees  are  cultivated. 
They  are  sold  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  in  spring  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  in  September  for 
the  Jewish  Passover.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  coasts  of  Italy,  to  Rome  and  Naples,  that  the  palms 
of  Bordighiera  are  sent  Those  gathered  in  autumn,  and  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch 
Jews,  who  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet  cannot  obtain  recent  Palms,  fetch  a 
high  price ;  they  are  sent  off  in  parcels  of  600,  at  about  50  cents  each.  Many  vessels  are 
annually  employed  in  this  trade. 

The  Olive  {Olea)  attains  to  a  large  size  in  Palestine,  and  the  country  has  been  considered 
eminently  blessed  for  the  abundance  of  this  tree,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  oil,  which  the 
Israelites  conveyed  to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  ordered  to  the  work- 
men that  king  Hiram  sent  him,  besides  other  provisions,  20,000  baths  of  oil.  But  the  oil  here 
spoken  of,  is  supposed  to  have  not  been  expressed  from  tiie  cultivated  olive.  Schultz  found 
near  Jericho,  in  the  bed  of  a  brook  that  was  dried  up,  several  wild  Olive  trees,  whose  fruit 
was  as  large  again  as  that  of  the  cultivated  kind,  and  from  these  the  natives  extracted  an 
oil,  which  they  used  not  for  food,  but  as  medicine. 
The  Cedar  {fig.  542.)  must  not  be  omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  the  interesting  plants  of 
the  Holy  Land ;  it  is  a  fir  of  the  group  of  Larches,  and  hence 
called  by  some  authors  Pinus  Cedrus,  and  by  others  Larix  Cedrus. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  stately  size,  its  wide-spreading  fan-like 
branches,  and  its  not  deciduous  leaves,  in  which  latter  particu- 
lar it  dificr.  from  the  other  larches.  It  is  a  native  of  several 
places  in  the  Levant,  and  especially  of  the  famed  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  has  been  celebrated  from  the  most  ancient  times  for  its 
cedars.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  royal  palace  there 
were  built  of  this  wood ;  and  in  the  last  structure,  so  great  p 
quantity  of  this  tree  was  employed,  that  it  was  called  the  House 
of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon.  Masts  of  ships  were  made  of  it  at 
Tyre;  and  so  important  was  it  to  the  ancient  Jews,  that  the 
Psalmist  compares  the  boughs  of"  the  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt" 
to  the  cedttis  of  God  ("  goodly  cedars,"  in  our  translation).  Po- 
cocke  measured  a  stem  that  was  twenty-tour  feet  in  circumference. 
Abundant  as  were  the  cedars  in  Lebanon  during  the  days  of  So- 
lomon, they  are  now  greatly  reduced,  and  confined  to  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
neighboijrhood  of  the  Carmelite  monastery  of  St  Sergius.  Mayo,  in  the  summer  of  1813, 
cnlculated  the  number  of  trees,  of  which  this  grove  consists,  at  SCiO  or  900  large  and  small. 
Among  them  were  nine  principal  cedars,  whose  circumference,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  nearly  twenty  feet ;  so  that  it  is  with  some  justice  that  Professor  Martyn  has  remarked 
thiit  there  are  probably  now  more  cedars  in  Britain,  than  there  are  in  all  Palestine.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark,  that  the  cedar  wood,  of  which  pencils  are  made,  is  not  the  produce  of 
this  tree,  but  a  species  of  Juniper  {Juniperi,s  virffiniana),  called  the  red  cedar. 

Th**  'P'*'"*^'*!*^  ♦»<*«*  f  ^'^t  ^4?^  '^  is  oflen  rfientioned  in  Scripture  i  this  is  the  Pistachia  Tere^ 
binthus  of  Linneeus,  if  Celsius  be  correct  in  calling  the  Oak  of  our  translation  his  Terebin- 
thus  judaica ;  and  Roeonmiiller,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  information  r» 
epccting  the  natural  history  of  Scripture,  informs  us  that  the  words  El-Elah,  in  our  Bible 
rendered  oak,  are  particularly  applied  to  the  Terebinth.  Jacob  buried  the  idolatrous  images 
that  his  family  brought  ^'oni  Mesopotamia  under  a  Terebinth  tree.  An  angel  appeared  tc 
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Gideon  under  a  Tercointh  tree.  It  was  in  a  valley  of  Terebinth  trees  that  Saul  encamped 
with  his  host,  and  under  one  of  them  were  he  and  his  sons  buried.  Absalom  hims:  upon  a 
Terebinth  tree,  and  Isaiah  threatens  the  idolaters  (ch.  i.  v.  30.),  that  they  shall  be  as  a 
Terebinth  tree  whose  leaves  fiiU  off;  that  is,  beingr  an  evergreen,  when  the  tree  dies.  On 
account  of  the  great  age,  to  which  it  lives,  it  is  employed  metaphorically  to  indicate  the 
prosperous  and  enduring  state  of  the  Jews  when  they  w^re  to  be  again  restored.  One  of 
them,  under  which  Deborah  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  according  to  Josephus,  was  shown  neu 
Hebron  at  the  time  of  St  Jerome.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  be- 
'  ween  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  stood  an  old  treet  under  which  tradition  relates  that  iJie 
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Virgin  Mary  rested,  when  she  went  fh>m  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  her  son  in  the 
Temple ;  and  this  was  equally  venerated  by  the  Mahometans  as  by  the  Christians :  but  in 
1646  it  was  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  wood  of  the  Terebinth  tree  is  white,  hard, 
and  abounding  in  resin.  The  turpentine  is  obtamed  by  making  incisions,  which  should  be 
done  annually,  else  the  accumulated  fluid  swells,  and  finally  bursts  and  desfroys  the  tree. 
From  the  neglect  of  this  practice,  Terebinth  trees,  which  used  to  be  so  frequent  in  Judea, 
are  now  become  of  rare  occurrence. 

Gladly  as  we  would  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of  the  plants  of  the  Holy  Land,  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  be  brief.  The  Plane  tree  (Platanua  orientalis)  {fig.  544.)  is  abundant  in 
Palestine,  and  is  supposed  by  some  commentators  to  be  the  same  as  the  poplar,  which 
yielded  the  rods  that  Jacob  placed  before  the  sheep  in  the  watering  troughs.  The  thorns 
with  which  our  blessed  liord  was  crowned  were  tho  spiny  branches  of  Zizyphus  Spina 
Cnristi  {fig.  545.),  a  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  Holy  Land.  Among  the  plants  producing 
odnriferous  gums  or  oils,  of  which  the  Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Gilead,  or  of  Mecca,  is  the  most 
celebrated,  are  the  Amyris  gileadensis  {fig.  546.)  and  A.  Opokdsamum  of  Linneus ;  but 
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these  do  not  sppe&r  to  be  natives  of  Syria  or  Palestine,  whiit-ever  they  may  have  been  -t 
Arabia,  the  peculiar  country  of  the  precious  balsams.  Stmbo,  indeed,  mentions  a  balfam 
gB  len  at  Jericho;  and  Judah  is  said  in  Scripture  to  have  traded  in  wheat,  oil,  and  haham 
{ij(  reain,  as  the  marpin  has  it);  but  whetlier  the  Amyris  or  not,  must  admit  of  great  doubt. 
Gum  ladanum  is  yielded  by  Cistus  Ladaniferus,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Lot  of  the  He- 
irews,  and  among  the  spices  which  the  Ishmaelitish  merchants  brought  from  Gilead  to 
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Egypt  It  is  a  beautifiil  and  well>known  plant  in  gardens.  The  gum  or  resin  is  .  ound  on 
the  branches,  and  being  soft  and  clammv  early  in  the  morning,  the  goats  are  driven  in  among 
the  plants,  aiid  it  adheres  to  their  beards.  Myrrh  and  frankincense  are  the  products  of  Ara- 
bian plants.    GaPn^vim  (fig.  547.),  an  ingredient  in  the  incense  of  the  sanctuary,  was  pro- 

cured  from  the  Bubon  Galbanum,  an  umbelliferous 
°*8  plant  of  Syria.   What  particular  Rose,  "  the  Rose 

of  Sharon,**  and  the  "Rose  plant  in  Jericho,*'  is, 
it  is  perhaps  impossibie  to  conjecture.  The  plant, 
vulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  the  Rose  of 
Jericho,  is  no  rose  at  all,  but  a  small  cruciferous 
plant,  a  native  of  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  Ana^ 
tatica  hierochuntica  (fig.  548.).  Ailer  flowering, 
and  when  the  seeds  approach  maturity,  this  plant 
dries  up,  its  leaves  fall,  the  branches,  which  are 
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rigid  and  thorny,  shrink  together,  and  fbrm  a  kind 
of  round  tuft,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist     In 
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this  state,  the  Anastatica  is  driven  by  the  winds, 
which  tear  it  up  by  the  roots,  across  the  deserts,  and  as  fkr  as  the  sea  shore,  and  is  brought 
to  Europe,  where  it  is  designated  as  the  Rose  of  Jericho  or  hygrometric  Jerosa.  The  most 
ridiculous  fables  were  invented  respecting  this  plant,  at  a  perm  when  superstition  greedily 
received  them.  It  is  an  undoubted  and  remarkable  fiict,  that  the  Rose  of  Jericho  opens  and 
extends  its  branches  when  immersed  in  water,  or  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  damp,  and 
resumes  its  former  appearance  when  exposed  to  the  wind  or  to  heat 

To  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  Malte-Brun,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  iti 
most  useful  productions: — ^"It  has  been  remarked,  that  if  the  advantages  of  nature  were  duly 
seconded  by  the  efforts  f^*"  *i-iman  skill,  we  might,  in  the  space  of  twenty  leagues,  bring  to- 
gether in  Syria  all  the  ^'^  t  3  riches  of  the  most  distant  countries.  Besides  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  beans,  and  the  '  j  lant,  which  are  cultivated  everywhere,  there  are  several 

objects  of  utility  or  plei  ,  ^dculiar  to  difierent  localities.  Palestine,  for  example,  abounds 
in  Sesamum,  which  afibrds  oil,  and  in  Dhours,  similar  to  that  of  Egypt  Maize  thrives  in 
the  light  soil  of  Baalbec,  and  Rice  is  cultivated  with  success  along  the  marsh  of  Haoule. 
Within  these  twenty-five  years  the  Sugar  canes  have  been  intrcduced  into  the  gardens  of 
Saide  and  Beirout,  which  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  Delta.  Indigo  grows,  without  cul- 
ture, on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  only  requires  a  little  care  to  secure  good  quality.  The 
hills  of  Latakia  produce  Tobacco,  which  creates  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Immietta 
Bad  Cairo.  This  crop  is  at  present  cultivated  in  all  the  mountains.  The  White  Mulberry 
fbrws  the  riches  of  the  Druses,  by  the  beautiful  silks  which  are  obtained  from  it :  and  the 
Vine,  raised  on  poles,  or  creeping  along  the  ground,  furnishes  red  and  white  wines,  equal  to 
those  of  Bordeaux.  Jafia  boasts  of  its  Lemons  and  Water-melons ;  Oaza  possesses  both  th« 
Dates  of  Mecca  and  the  Pomegranates  of  Algiers.  Tripoli  has  Oranges  which  may  vie  with 
those  of  Malta;  Beirout  has  Figs  like  Marseilles,  and  Bananas  like  St  Domingo;  Aleppo  is 
unequalled  for  Pistachio  nuts ;  and  Damascus  possesses  all  the  fruits  of  Europe,  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Peaches  growing  with  equal  facility  on  her  rocky  soil.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Arabian  Ck)fiee  shrub  might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  180.) 

SuBSEOT,  8. — Zoology, 

The  native  zoology  of  Asiatic  Turkey  does  not  present  us  with  any  remarkable  species 
that  are  not  equally  found  in  the  adjacent  extremities  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The  lion  was  once 
common  in  Syria,  and,  according  to  Oppian,  formerly  over-ran  Armenia ;  but  this  formidable 
creature  is  now,  as  M.  Cuvier  observes,  almost  confised  to  Africa  and  some  parts  of  Asia. 
We  have  determined  the  fact  of  the  African  Lion  (Leo  africanus  Sw.)  being  a  distinct  spe- 
cies from  that  of  Asia,  which  we  have  therefore  named  Leo 
asiat.icus.  Angora  is  celebrated  for  its  peculiar  breeds  of 
goats  and  of  cats. 

The  Angora  Goats  are  very  beautiful :  the  hair,  mostly 
white,  is  long  and  soil,  and  much  esteemed  for  fabricating 
shawls  and  other  dresses :  it  has  long  buff-coloured  ears,  and 
tlic  horns,  pointing  upwards,  have  a  spiral  turn. 

The  Angora  Sheep  {fig.  549.)  are  also  peculiar.  There 
are  three  breeds,  all  well  proportioned,  called  Coquo  Muana, 
Cnquo,  and  Zombn,  in  all  which  the  horns  are  Bmall,  Thd 
Coquo  has  the  finest  wool,  that  of  the  others  being  more  hairy 
They  all  have  very  long  tails,  but  the  oars  are  horizontal. 
The  cats  are  much  larger  than  ours,  with  beards  like  the  lynx,  and,  although  seldom  seen 
ill  thi"  country,  are  common  in  the  houses  of  Paris, 
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Part  III. 


'  Bmot.  lH.-^Hi»tOTical  Oeography. 

To  detail  the  revolutions  of  the  countries  now  comprehended  in  Asiatic  Turkey  wou.d 
•e  little  less  than  detailing  those  of  the  world.  Down  to  the  capture  of  Conetantinople  by 
Ihc  Turks,  in  1453,  they  were  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  the  events  which  decided 
the  fate  of  mankind.  These  revolutions,  indeed,  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  even  to  indicate  them  to  the  intelligent  reader.  First  to  be  noticed  are  the 
numerous  little  states  in  C; '  nan  subdued  by  the  Jews,  and  those  which  continued  as  their 
'  Thbours.  At  last  Juden  ajsorbod  nearly  all  these  states,  and  had  for  its  enemy  only  Syria, 
for  its  friendly  neighbour,  Phcenicia,'  with  its  splendid  commercial  capital,  Tyre.  In 
.v:>ia  Minor  we  find  a  similar  multitude  of  small  states, — Ionia,  .^olis,  Lydia,  Caria,  and 
iiany  others.  Then  comes  the  era  of  the  great  empires,  commencing  with  Assyria,  and 
contmued  by  Bcbylon,  both  founded  in  this  region,  and  both  yielding  to  the  Persian  empire, 
which,  under  tlie  conquering  arms  of  Cyrus,  extended  itself  beyond  any  former  state ; 
reaching  over  all  western  ^Csia,  including  Egypt,  and  attempting  to  overpower  Greece. 
But  its  contests  with  this  last  power  had  a  fatal  issue.  The  phalanx  of  Macedon,  trained 
by  Philip  and  led  by  Alexander,  overthrew  at  one  blow  this  colossal  but  ill-compacted  and 
enfeebled  power ;  and  a  Greek  empire  was  established  from  the  Nile  to  the  Indus.  When 
that  mighty  mass  of  conquest  went  to  pieces  with  the  sudden  disappearance  of  its  head,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleuoidae  was  formed,  which  included  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now 
termed  Asiatic  Turkey,  with  the  exception  of  some  portion  of  Asia  Minor.  Amid  the  con- 
fusion  of  wars  and  contests  which  ensued  among  Alexander's  successors,  Asia  Minor  became 
net  only  independent,  but  the  seat  of  some  very  potent  and  celebrated  monarchies, — Perga- 
mus,  Pontus,  Armenia ;  each  of  which  might  have  even  aimed  at  general  monarchy,  had 
not  a  mightier  foe  appeared  in  the  field.  To  Rome  all  the  nations  that  had  ruled  Asia  were 
destined  to  bow;  ^et  none  maintained  a  harder  struggle,  or  fell  with  greater  glory,  than 
Antiochus,  Mithridates,  and  some  others  of  these  kings  newly  .isen  to  greatness.  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Judea,  were  completely  reduced  to  the  condition  of  provinces ;  but  whenever 
her  legions  attempted  tu  pass  the  desert,  and  were  involved  in  the  wide  plains  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  they  were  enveloped  by  the  flying  clouds  of  Parthian  cavdry,  and  their  career 
was  closed  with  signal  disaster.  Western  Asia,  under  the  Romixn  government,  enjoyed  for 
many  centuries  a  peaceful  and  voluptuous  repose.  This  was  broken,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, by  that  mighty  revolution  which  has  changed  the  whole  aspect,  moral  and  political,  of 
the  Eastern  world.  The  empire  of  the  caliphs,  established  at  Bagdad,  soon  ruled,  with 
absolute  sway,  Syria  and  Assyria.  Even  after  this  original  kingdom  had  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  those  numberless  hordes  who,  under  the  appellatian  of  Turks  or  Toorks,  poured 
down  from  the  northern  interior  of  Asia,  they  all  equally  fought  under  the  law  and  standard 
of  Mahomet.  The  vanquished  were  either  compelled  to  embrace  his  religion,  or  reduced 
to  a  subject  and  degraded  class,  deprived  of  almost  all  the  rights  of  humanity.  These  suc- 
cessive irruptions  continually  hemmed  in  more  closely  the  Eastern  Empire ;  and,  even  atler 
the  Turkish  power  seemed  completely  fallen,  it  broke  forth  under  the  Ottoman  dynasty  with 
increased  vigour.  At  this  era,  however,  the  progress  of  Moslem  domination  received  a 
temporary  check,  by  that  series  of  powerful  expeditions  from  Europe  so  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  crusades.  The  crescent  was,  for  the  time,  humbled :  Jerusalem  was  rescued, 
and  erected  into  a  kingdom,  which  subsisted  for  about  a  century.  At  length  ail  the  Chris- 
tian powers  in  the  East  gave  way  before  the  victorious  arms,  first  of  Saladin,  and  afterwards 
of  Mahomet  and  Selim.  In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  that  part  of  Asia  of 
which  we  are  treating  terminated  its  long  series  of  revolutions  by  becoming  a  portion  of  the 
Turkish  empire:  it  has  ever  since  been  subject  to  the  degrading  and  brutalizing  sway  of 
this  empire,  and  of  the  austere  and  bigoted  religion  on  whicli  it  is  founded.  Under  this  in- 
fluence, that  grandeur  and  prosperity  •which  rendered  it  the  most  celebrated  region  of  the 
world  has  entirely  disappeared.  Volney,  who  traversed  it  with  the  eye  of  a  philosophic 
observer,  has  painted  its  downfall  in  the  most  eloquent  and  affectinpf  terms.  "  Everywhere,'* 
says  he,  "  I  saw  only  tyranny  and  misery,  robbery  and  devastation.  I  found  daily  on  my 
route  abandoned  fields,  deserted  villages,  cities  in  ruins.  Frequently  I  discovered  antique 
monuments,  remains  of  temples,  of  palaces,  and  of  fortresses;  pillars,  aqueducts, and  tombs, 
this  spectacle  led  my  mind  to  meditate  on  past  times,  and  excited  in  my  heart  profound  and 
serious  thought  I  recalled  those  ancient  ages,  when  twenty  famous  nations  existed  in 
these  countries ;  I  painted  to  myself  the  Assyrian  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  tiie  Chaldean 
on  those  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian  reigning  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean.  I 
numbered  the  kingdoms  of  Damascus  and  Idumea,  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  the  warliKe 
states  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  commercial  republics  of  Phoenicia.  This  Syria,  said  I, 
now  almost  unpeopled,  could  then  count  an  hundred  powerful  cities ;  its  fields  were  covered 
with  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets.  Everywhere  appeared  v:'ltivated  fields,  frequented  roads, 
era  vded  habitations.  What,  alas !  is  become  of  these  ages  uf  abundance  and  of  life  1  What 
of  so  many  brilliant  creations  of  the  hand  of  man  1  Where  are  the  ramparts  of  Nineveh, 
the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  palaces  of  Persepolis,  the  temples  of  Baalbec  and  Jerusalem  1 
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Where  are  the  fleet  n  '?yre,  the  docks  of  Arad,  the  looms  of  Sidon,  and  that  multitude 
of  sailors,  of  pilots,  ot  .i.;erchants,  of  soldiers  1  Where  are  those  labourers,  those  harvests, 
those  flocks,  and  that  crowd  of  living  beinffs,  which  then  covered  the  face  of  the  earth  1 
Alas !  1  have  surveyed  this  ravaged  land.  I  have  visited  the  places  which  were  the  theatre 
of  80  much  splendour,  and  have  seen  only  solitude  and  desertion.  I  have  sought  the  ancient 
nations  and  their  works,  but  I  have  seen  only  a  trace,  like  that  which  the  foot  of  the  pas- 
senger leaves  on  the  dust  The  temples  are  crumbled  down ;  the  palaces  are  overthrown ; 
the  ports  are  filled  up ;  the  cities  are  destroyed ;  and  the  earth,  stripped  of  its  inhabitants, 
is  only  a  desolate  place  of  tombs."  Although  this  picture  is  overcharged  in  some  of  its 
features,  its  general  character  applies  but  too  truly  to  the  region  now  before  us. 

SEirr.  IV. — Political  Qeography. 

The  principles  and  mode  of  government  are  exactly  tlie  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  European 
Turkey.  The  pachas,  invested  with  the  command  of  extensive  territories,  receive  entire  the 
powei-  of  the  original  despot  fi-om  whom  they  derive  their  appointment  Their  distance, 
mdeed,  afSirds  them  much  more  ample  opportunities  of  acting  mdependently,  and  of  merely 
transmitting  to  the  Porte  such  an  amount  of  tribute  and  military  aiu  as  they  can  conveniently 
spare.  Even  Asia  Minor,  which  is  now  the  centte  of  Turkish  power,  has  been  the  seat  of 
formidable  rebellions ;  and  Paswan  Oglou  long  governed  an  extensive  tract  of  its  eastern 
districts  with  little  or  no  control  from  the  Porte.  The  more  remote  pachalics  of  Acre  and 
Bagdad  have  almost  completely  shaken  oflTthe  yoke.  The  independence  of  the  former  dates 
from  Daher  Omar,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  was  maintained  still  more  com- 
pletely under  the  ferocious  Djezzar.  Since  the  period  first  mentioned,  the  Porte  has  derived 
neither  force  nor  revenue  from  an  appanage  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  tlie  ancient 
Judea.  A  similar  independence  was  earned  by  Ahmed,  Pacha  of  Bagdad,  after  his  gallant 
defence  of  that  city  against  Nadir  Shah,  and  afterwards  against  his  successor  Solyman.  In 
1810,  indeed,  the  Porte  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  reigning  pacha  by  a  creature  of  its  own, 
who,  however,  cfiected  the  expulsion  of  his  rival  only  by  collecting  a  band  of  hardy  Kurd 
mountaineers,  who  form  at  present  the  ruling  power  in  Bagdad.  In  general,  after  a  year 
or  two  of  possession,  a  g^me  begins  between  the  Porte  and  the  new  pacha;  the  latter  en- 
deavouring  to  shake  off  his  dependence,  while  the  former  istrives  to  terminate  the  refiraclory 
vassal's  life  by  the  bowstring ;  and  notwithstanding  the  decayed  and  decrepit  state  of  the 
sultan's  power,  yet,  by  incessant  perseverance,  and  by  throwing  his  weight  in  the  scale  of 
a  rival  candidate,  it  has  usually  succeeded  in  the  end.  The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  recently 
wrested  Syria  from  the  Porte,  upon  whom  he  retains  only  a  nominal  dependence. 

This  imperfect  and  precarious  independence  is,  generally  speaking,  the  reverse  of  an 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  people.  The  pacha  rules  with  as  complete 
and  tyrannical  a  sway  as  tlie  sultan :  he  is  rendered  cruel  by  the  dangers  by  which  he  is 
surrounded ;  and  careless  of  the  welfare  of  his  district  by  the  precarious  tenure  on  which 
his  place  is  held.    In  order  to  maintain  his  power,  he  takes  into  pay  the  brave  but  fierce  and 

[iredatory  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  and  mast  secure  their  attachment  by  allowing  them 
iberty  to  commit  plunder  and  outrage.  According  to  Volney,  they  raise  a  prosecution  in 
one  place  against  a  rich  man,  and  strip  him  under  a  specious  pretext ;  in  another,  they  hire 
false  witnesses,  and  impose  a  contribution  for  an  imaginary  fault ;  they  foment  everywhere 
the  enmities  of  sects,  and  encourage  them  to  give  informations  against  each  other,  in  order 
to  afford  a  pretext  for  avanies.  Thus  their  imprudent  avarice  collects  into  one  heap  all  the 
riches  of  a  country.  When  the  government  pretends  to  avenge  the  oppressed  people,  it 
snatches  to  itself  the  spot!  firom  the  hands  of  the  oppressor,  aiid  sheds  his  blood  uselessly  for 
a  crime  of  which  itself  is  the  accomplice,  and  by  which  it  profits. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

The  causes  which  have  rendered  abortive  the  vast  capacities  given  by  nature  to  this  region 
for  the  production  of  almost  every  species  of  wealth,  have  been  sufSciently  explained  in  the 
preceding  sectioa.  It  is  true  that  all  these  countries  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been 
distinguished  rather  by  agricultural  industry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  than  by  the  finer 
munufiictures,  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  by  caravans  from  the  great 
empires  of  the  East  In  most  of  its  districts,  however,  cultur3  is  rendered  insecure  by  the 
oppression  of  the  pachas,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Arabs,  against  which  the  government  cannot, 
or  at  least  does  not,  afford  protection.  Hence,  in  many  parts,  particularly  in  the  tracts  be- 
hind Jordan  and  Lebanon,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  which  were  formerly  covered  with  the  richest 
harvests,  no  trace  of  fertility  remains,  except  only  in  their  overgrown  and  deserted  pastures. 
The  upper  tracts  of  Asia  Minor  and  Armenia,  where  horses  and  cattle  are  reared,  aru  both 
less  exposed  to  inroad,  and  better  able  to  defend  themselves,  though  they  too  often  abune 
their  strength  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  Here,  however,  is 
pijduced  the  fine  goat's  hair  or  Mohair  of  Angora,  which  is  sought  in  Europe  as  a  material 
of  some  valuable  manufactures. 

Tha  manufactures  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  chiefly  of  an  ordinary  kind,  coarse,  and  for  intp^w 
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nal  conaumption  only.  Yet  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  soap  aro  <:taple8  of  the  Levant ;  and 
the  two  latter  find  a  place  in  tlie  markets  of  Europe.  Fini  pecimens,  however,  of  aU 
these  couimoditiea  seem  to  be  aJBbrded  ftom  the  cities  of  Barbary.  The  manufacture  ot 
Damascus  blades,  so  famed  in  the  middle  zgm,  ceased  fh)m  the  period  when  Timour  carried 
to  Tartary  the  artisans  employed  on  them.  At  Tokat  there  is  d  j^preat  fabric  of  copper  ves- 
sels. The  women  o-mong  the  wandering  tribes  in  the  upper  districts  weave  the  admired 
Turkey  carpets ;  but  the  finest  are  made  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Persia. 

No  part  of  the  world  appears  more  expres&ly  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  an  extensive  com* 
merce.  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  numerous  coasts  and  islands  by  which  it 
is  surrounded,  its  position  at  tho  connecting  point  of  the  three  continents,  and  its  contiguity 
to  countries  whose  dissimilar  tuslcs  and  prmluctions  peculiarly  fit  them  to  supply  each  oUier's 
deficiencies,  are  advantages  which  naturally  rendered  it  the  earliest  and  most  favoured  scat 
of  commerce.  The  splendour  of  its  ancient  emporia  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world ; 
and  thev  continued  for  a  lengthened  period,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  influence  of  revolu- 
tion and  oppression,  to  preserve  a  considerable  portion  c  "*  their  early  commerce  and  magnifi- 
cence. These,  however,  have  at  length  almost  totally  disappeared.  Only  Aleppo  and 
Smyrna  survive ;  the  former  supported  by  Syria  and  the  caravan  trade  of  interior  Asia,  by 
which  at  aie  time  it  received  even  the  muslms  and  jewels  of  India.  Since  the  di^;covery, 
however,  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Indian  trade  has  taken  almost 
wholly  a  dififerent  route.  The  internal  distractions  which  agitated  Persia  for  half  a  century 
rendered  the  intercourse  with  that  empire  both  dangerous  and  unprofitable.  Through  tfiese 
causes  Aleppo,  once  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  in  the  Levant,  has  suffered  a  great  decline. 
Smyrna,  as  it  carries  on  merely  tho  local  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  the  part  of  the  empire 
which  has  sufiered  least  by  anarchy  and  rapine,  still  maintains  a  respectable  place  as  a  trad- 
ing city.  It  exports  raw  silk,  goat's  hair,  Turkey  carpets,  raisins,  drugs,  and  gums,  in 
exchange  for  the  cloths  and  hardware  of  Europe.  (There  is  a  very  full  account  of  the 
trade  of  Smyrna  in  M'CuUo'/i's  Commercial  Dictionary,  under  the  head  Smyrna.) 

Sbot.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  state  of  social  existence,  religion,  learning,  and  m  nners,  so  far  aa  respects  the  ruling 
people,  is  precisely  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  European  Turkey.  They  present  that  austere, 
uniform,  and  gloomy  character,  which  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  tend  to  form,  and  which  is 
produced  in  its  utmost  purity  in  the  cities  of  Turkey.  The  native  and  subject  races,  how- 
ever, exhibit  marked  distinctions.  The  Greek  population,  which  in  Europe  makes  tiie 
prominent  feature  among  the  conquered  people,  exists  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  Minor.  In  its  room  all  the  mountainous  Asiatic  tracts  contain  bold  and 
hardy  tribes,  who,  availing  themselves  of  their  distance  and  the  declining  power  of  the 
pachas,  admit  little  control  over  their  internal  proceedings,  and  establish  independent  and 
sometimes  almost  republican  governments. 

The  high  and  uncultivated  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  are  occupied  by  a 
wandering  and  pastoral  race  called  Turcomans,  either  because  they  are  really  descended 
from  the  people  of  that  name  on  the  east  of  ihe  Caspian,  or  perhaps,  because  a  similar  situa- 
tion, producmg  similar  habits  and  aspect,  has  caused  the  two  to  be  confounded.  They  drive 
their  flocks  in  summer  into  the  most  elevated  tracts,  and,  as  winter  approaches,  lead  tliein 
down  into  the  lower  and  sheltered  valleys.  All  their  habits  are  decidedly  Tartar ;  and  with 
the  domestic  simplicity  of  this  race  they  combine  its  love  of  war  and  booty,  with  no  nice 
consideration  how  this  latter  may  be  obtained.  When  summoned,  however,  to  fight  under 
the  banner  of  the  empire,  and  to  unsheath  the  sword  against  the  infidels,  they  are  prompt  in 
obeying  the  call,  and  form  the  main  military  streng5i  of  Turkey.  They  serve  a  short 
campaign  without,  pay,  but  with  little  ardour,  and  with  full  license  of  plunder.  Though 
they  cannot  meet  disciplined  troops  in  the  shock  of  battle,  they  make  excellent  irregular 
cavalry. 

Syria,  Palestine,  and  Bagdad  have  attracted  great  numbers  of  Arabs  from  the  vast 
deserts  by  which  these  countries  are  bordered.  Besides  those  who  make  in.,  ^s  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  or  who  drive  their  flocks,  with  or  without  permission,  into  tnese  more 
fertile  pastures,  there  are  many  who  have  obtained  a  fixed  settlement  in  the  fields  or 
the  cities,  and  have  become  regular  subjects  of  the  empire.  These  conform  to  established 
manners,  and  have  a  more  gay  and  polished  address  than  the  Turks.  Many  of  them 
become  thriving  merchants;  but  they  never  forget  those  long  genealogies,  that  respect 
for  the  beard,  and  admiration  for  the  horse,  which  form  the  pride  of  the  Arab  in  his 
native  desert 

The  steep  and  rugged  heights  of  Lebanon  have  given  shelter  to  races  of  quite  a  different 
character  firom  the  wandering  or  the  settled  Arabs.  Those  high  slopes,  unfit  for  pasturage, 
are  made,  by  the  laborious  culture  of  tlie  people,  to  yield  them  subsistence ;  they  fight  on 
foot  with  the  musket;  they  have,  what  is  most  rare  m  Asia,  national  assemblies,  with  some 
form  of  republican  government  Among  these  moimtain  tribes,  the  chief  are  the  Maroiiitea 
and  theDruaeaL 
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The  Maronites  were  originally  the  proaelytea  of  Maron,  a  saint  of  the  fiflh  century ;  but 
bein^;  Btiffmatised  a^  herotica,  they,  in  the  seventh  century,  sought  refuge,  under  a  distin* 
guished  leader  called  John  the  Maronite,  in  the  hilly  country  of  Kesrouan,  behind  Tripoli. 
Here,  when  the  Saracens  cver-ran  Syria,  carrying  on  a  war  of  fierce  persecution  against  the 
Christian  name,  the  Maronite  territory  became  tlie  retreat  of  many  who  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  fur  the  free  exercise  of  that  religion.  Having  procured  arms,  they  bravely  de- 
fended themselves,  and  the  Mahometans  were  unwilling  to  waste  their  time  and  resources 
}n  a  territory  so  difficult  and  so  poor.  By  degrees  they  not  only  freed  tliemselves  from  sub- 
jection of  every  kind,  but,  availing  themselves  of  &vourable  occasions,  made  inroads  into  tlie 
surrounding  territories,  and  carried  their  arms  even  as  far  as  Jerusalem.  At  length  .iniu- 
rath  III.,  a  tierce  and  active  prince,  became  indignant  at  seeing  his  power  thus  braved.  In 
1588,  he  collected  a  large  tbrce,  penetrated  into  their  territory,  and  compelled  them  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  to  bind  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute,  which  has  ever  smce  been  paid,  or  at  least  owned  as  due.  In  every  other  respect, 
they  endure  scarcely  any  control.  The  Catholic  rites  are  celebrated  as  publicly  in  Kesrouau 
as  m  Italy. .  Of  the  numerous  villages  built  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  each  has  its  priest,  its 
chapel,  and  its  bell.  The  Maronites,  notwithstanding  their  deviations  from  strict  orthodoxy, 
have  been  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  nothing  could  ever 
induce  them  to  renounce,  and  which  connives  at  their  retaining  a  patriarch  of  their  own, 
who  resides  at  the  monastery  of  Kanobin.  Kesrouan  contains  upwards  of  200  convents;  but 
tB  the  monks  till  the  ground,  and  have  brethren  capable  of  carrying  on  all  necessary  handi- 
jrail  trades,  they  cannot  be  ranked  as  iiselesB  members  of  society.  The  numerous  priests 
are  supported  solely  by  the  bounty  of  their  flocks,  which  they  are  obliged  to  eke  out  by  tiie 
cultivation  of  land,  or  the  prosecution  of  a  trade;  even  the  bishops  do  not  usually  enjoy  a 
revenue  of  more  than  sixty  guineas  a  year.  For  this  poverty,  the  clergy  are  compensated 
by  the  great  respect  paid  them  by  the  people,  who  kiss  their  hands  whenever  they  meet 
them.  The  Maronites,  in  general,  live  in  a  happy  simplicity,  in  rude  hamlets  or  solitary 
houses,  among'the  acclivities  of  Lebanon.  They  recognise  no  distinctions  of  rank.  Those, 
indeed,  whom  they  call  sheihs,  or,  as  we  would  say,  little  gentry,  have  a  few  advantages  of 
dress  and  food,  but  live  in  the  most  firugal  manner ;  while  very  few  are  in  want  of  the  ab- 
solute necessaries  of  life.  They  have  scarcely  any  form  of  government ;  the  villages  form- 
ing so  many  little  communities,  secured  by  simple  and  peaceful  habits  from  those  evils 
which,  elsewhere,  the  sword  of  justice  must  remedy.  When,  hov/ever,  any  outrage  is  com- 
mitted, they  unfortunately  assert  and  exercise  the  Arab  right  of  private  vengeance.  The 
Maronites  are  all  armed,  and,  when  their  strength  is  called  out,  can  muster  85,000  men, 
on  which  Volney  calculates  the  entire  population  at  115,000 :  we  should  rather  suppose  it 
150,000. 

Tlie  Druses,  who  occupy  the  more  northern  and  still  loftier  heights  of  Lebanon,  are  a 
people  of  much  rougher  aspect,  and  all  the  religion  they  have  is  of  the  Mahomeuin  species. 
The  notions  that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the  crusaders,  and  their  name  fiom  the  Count 
de  Dreuse,  are  now  completely  exploded.  Their  creed  is  traced  to  Hakim,  one  of  the  Fati- 
mite  caliphs  of  Egypt,  who,  in  the  tenth  century,  commenced  a  radical  reform  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion.  In  this  career,  he  cut  off  at  once  all  its  peculiarities ;  the  prohibition  against 
eating  pork  and  drinking  wine,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  observance  of  fasting,  and  the 
recital  of  the  five  prayers.  Unfortunately  he  extended  this  latitude  to  essential  points  of 
moral  duty,  peimitting  even  incestuous  marriages,  and  finally  erecting  a  worse  superstition 
than  thai  which  he  haid  overthrown,  by  setting  himself  forth  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity. 
He  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  enraged  multitude,  whose  opinions  he  trampled  upon ;  but  his 
dogmas,  and  even  his  wildest  personal  pretensions,  spread  throughout  Syria.  They  were 
proscribed,  however,  as  monstrous  and  heretical  by  the  prevailing  part  of  the  Mahometan 
world ;  and  their  adherents,  like  the  Maronites,  were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  recesses  of 
Lebanon.  Being  reinforced  by  otlier  heretical  sectaries,  they  proved  extremely  formidable, 
till  Amurath  III.,  in  the  same  expedition  in  which  he  reduced  the  Maronites,  compelled  the 
Druses  also  to  bind  themselves  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  He  stipulated,  more- 
over, that,  instead  of  living  in  a  species  of  anarchy  under  their  sheiks,  they  should  choot,-, 
subjoct  to  the  approbation  of  the  Porte,  a  prince  or  emir,  who  should  be  responsible  for  their 
peaceable  deportment,  and  the  regular  payment  of  the  tribute.  This  arrangement,  however, 
had  a  result  opposii;e  to  what  was  contemplated.  It  gave  to  the  nation  an  union  before  un^ 
known ;  the  consequence  of  which  appeared  very  obvious,  when  Fakr-el-din,  or  Facardin, 
ibuniled  a  sort  of  kingdom  of  the  Druses.  Having  taken  Bairout,  ho  made  it  the  capital, 
and  such  it  has  ever  since  continued.  Havin^  been  induced,  however,  to  visit  Italy,  he  con- 
tracted voluptuous  habits,  ununited  to  Oriental  ideas,  which  weakened  his  influence,  and  led, 
finally,  to  his  captivity  and  death.  The  Druses,  however  continued  to  be  ruled  by  his  family, 
till  it  became  extinct,  when  another  was  established  in  its  place. 

The  Druses  derive  from  their  independence  an  energy  and  a  vigour  of  character  unknown 
to  the  other  nations  of  Syria.  A  considerable  part  of  the  land  is  in  the  possession  of  a  few 
tpeai  sheiks,  whose  factionc  oflsn  embroil  the  natives,  but  at  the  same  time  maintain  a 
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■pirit  of  liberty  and  activity.  All  the  greni  affkira  of  the  nation  muit  be  decided  in  an 
HRscmbly  of  these  shoiks,  at  which  even  peasants  are  allowed  to  be  present,  and  to  f^ivp 
their  voice ;  ro  that  this  government  presents  a  mixture  of  powers  somewhat  similar  to  tliat 
existing  in  the  British  constitution ;  but  it  wants  the  fixed  laws  and  established  order  which 
secure  the  latter  against  anarchv.  The  Druses  are  prompt  in  flying  to  arms.  As  soon  as  a 
hostile  resolution  is  formed  by  tne  assembly  of  the  nation,  the  criers,  firom  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  sound  "  To  war !  to  war !"  at  which  signal  15,000  Druses  speedily  muster.  They 
have  no  bayonets,  are  strangers  to  tactics  or  discipline,  and  are  merely  a  crowd  of  peasants 
with  short  coats  and  naked  legs;  bravo  almost  to  excess,  and  entertaining  a  proverbial  coH' 
tempt  of  death.  They  never  encounter  an  enemy  face  to  foce  in  the  open  plain.  They  are 
a  Kort  of  rude  chasseurs,  firing  behind  rocks  and  bushes  with  such  accuracy  as  seldom  to 
miss  their  aim.  Thus,  when  met  on  their  mountain  ground,  they  are  nearly  invincible.  In 
regard  to  religion,  although  by  no  means  wholly  devoid  of  it,  as  tlieir  enemies  allege,  tliey 
show  a  singular  absence  of  that  ostentatious  and  sectarian  zeal  which  pervades  the  Oriental 
world.  They  pray  indiscriminately  in  a  church  or  in  a  mosque,  and  appear  to  view  Christian- 
ity with  less  aversion  than  Mahometanism.  Any  strict  outward  observance  is  chiefly  confined 
to  an  initiated  class,  called  okkals,  or  doctors,  who  consider  themselves  as  alone  holy  and 
learned  among  an  ignorant  people.  Europeans,  afler  long  and  vain  attempts,  have  at  length 
obtained  a  signt  of  their  sacred  books,  but  without  being  much  the  wiser.  Amid  an  obscure 
mystical  jargon,  it  only  appears  that  Hakim  is  still  regarded  V'  '"h  the  same  boundless  vene- 
ration, and  that  his  pretensions  to  a  divine  origin  are  fully  admitted.  In  practice  they  adhere 
to  hid  rejection  of  circumcision,  fasting,  and  all  the  characteristic  Moslem  observances ;  they 
even  admit  his  permission  of  incestuous  connexion,  to  the  extent  of  marriage  between  brother 
and  sister.  They  have  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  barbarous  life ;  the  same  boundless  hos- 
pitality, the  same  deadly  feuds,  as  among  the  Arabs.  A  general  levy  of  the  nation  produces 
40,000  fighting  mt^,  from  which  we  may  probably  estimate  the  entire  population  at  200,000; 
a  number  which,  on  this  small  and  poor  district,  denotes  a  superior  density  of  population  to 
that  of  the  plains  beneath,  and  fully  illustrates  the  beneficial  effects  of  liberty,  even  in  this 
rude  form. 

Heresy  in  Lebanon  has  given  birth  to  other  national  distinctions.  In  a  part  of  its  most 
elevated  interior,  towards  the  south,  dwell  the  Motoualis,  a  raca  of  the  most  bigoted  Ma- 
hometans, but  who  adopt  the  sect  of  Ali,  which  prevails  also  throughout  Persia.  T!iey  are 
tlierefore  designated  by  the  Turks  as  shiUe$,  or  heretics,  while  they  call  themselves  by  a 
name  which  expresses  the  fullest  confidence  in  its  truth.  This  deadly  schism,  which  has 
caused  so  much  blood  to  flow  in  the  Moslem  world,  has  rendered  the  Motoualis  hated  by  all 
their  neighbours,  Christian  and  Mahometan.  They  will  not  even  drink  out  of  a  vessel  which 
has  been  used  by  either  of  these  sects,  till  it  has  undergone  a  purification.  At  holy  seasons 
they  are  said  to  study  to  wash  away  their  sins  by  sheading  the  blood  of  a  heretic.  They 
fight  with  such  intrepidity,  and  even  desperation,  tliat,  though  not  mustering  above  7000 
fighting  men,  they  have  remained  always  unconquered,  and  this  handful  has  put  to  flight 
armies  of  many  thousands.  The  Ansarians  dwell  along  a  range  of  northern  heights  towards 
Antioch.  They  live  in  a  sort  of  anarchy  both  as  to  religion  and  government;  but  they  are 
very  little  known.  It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  without  mentioning  the  Latine  or 
Fiunks,  who  are  almost  all  monks,  and  act  the  part  of  ciceroni  to  strangers  In  the  Holy 
Land ;  but,  as  their  character  is  essentially  European,  and  only  modified  by  local  circum- 
stances, their  peculiarities  will  be  better  distinguished  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  mountains  of  the  eastern  frontier  of  Turkey  produce  races  exhibiting  decided  peculi- 
arities. The  great  and  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia,  situated  in  a  mountainous  corner  of 
Western  Asia,  has  remained  comparatively  little  aflTected  by  that  mighty  train  of  revolutidn 
which  has  swept  over  that  region.  Here,  too,  religious  schism  has  given  its  stamp  to  the 
>",haracter  of  the  natives.  In  the  famous  controversy  of  the  two  natures,  the  Armenians  fol- 
lowed the  dogma  of  Eutyches,  who  admitted  in  the  Saviour  only  one,  compounded  of  divine 
jjid  '"imaii.  The  character  of  the  Armenians,  however,  has  been  formed,  not  so  much  by  a 
'hg,  transcending  human  comprehension,  as  by  habits  of  religious  quietude  and  political 
>•  .    Their  course  of  life  much  resembles  that  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  are  otlon 

I,  >nj unction  But  what  in  the  latter  is  sordid  and  grasping  parsimony,  appenrs 
^«..  h;  Armenian  to  exceed  the  limits  of  steady  and  meritorious  industry.     This 

J  '  . .  '.i.w,  sk'rry  on  all  the  trade,  and  many  of  the  manufactures,  of  Persia  and  Turkey 
Ispahan,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness,  had  Julfa,  a  large  suburb,  expressly  appropriated  to  the 
Armenians.  Thov  have  penetrated  into  India,  central  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  east  of  Europe; 
and  have  been  sometimes,  though  not  oflen,  seen  in  Prance  and  England.  In  general  they 
lead  a  peaceablf;  and  orderly  life,  under  the  government  of  heads  of  families.  The  court  of 
Rome,  by  indefiiiigabie  efibrts  at  conversion,  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a  species  of  schism, 
by  drawing  over  to  her  communion  20,000  out  of  the  170,000  families  of  whom  the  nation 
consists.  The  great  remaining  majority  adhere  to  the  Eutychean  creed,  and  revere,  as  their 
head,  the  patririrch  of  Erzeroum.  They  admit  the  marric^e  of  priests,  and  are  fi'ee  from  other 
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Catholic  reffulations ;  but  in  return  they  carry  hating  and  ablution  to  a  pitch  unknown  tA 
any  other  Christian  sect 

The  Koords,  or  Kurds,  inhabit  a  lonpf  and  tugged  chain  stretchinff  south-east  from  thp 
mountains  of  Armenia,  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  along  the  frontier  of  the  Turkish  and  I'orsiun 
empires.  They  are  the  same  people  known  undc  the  ancient  name  of  Carduchi,  throuifh 
whom  Xenophon  fought  his  way,  when  conducting  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
They  have  still  the  same  name,  and  are  the  same  people;  the  boldest  and  rudest  in  all  AkIh. 
Those  pastural  pursuits  which,  on  the  high  table  plainii  of  Tartary  and  Persia,  vary  and 
toflcn  the  habits  of  war  and  plunder,  are  impracticable  in  a  region  which  presents  nothing 
but  rugged  steeps,  frightful  ravines,  and  narrow  valleys.  Here  every  chief  is  seated  in  his 
castle,  where  he  meditates,  and  whence  he  attempts,  the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains  which 
lie  beneath  him.  The  Koords  have,  however,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  barbarians,  a  frank 
hospitality,  and  also  a  pride  of  pedigree,  founded  oa  a  natioral  existence  which  may  be  traced 
to  a  high  antiquity. 

Sect.  VII, — Local  Qeography, 

The  deep  interests  which  attach  to  this  region  of  Asia  depend  little  on  the  division! 
established  by  the  Turkish  government.  It  calls  them  pachalics,  from  each  being  governed 
by  one  of  its  modern  satraps.  This  circumstance  often  very  seriously  affects,  for  a  time, 
the  destiny  of  the  people ;  but  it  does  not,  to  European  eyes,  form  any  permanent  or  di». 
tinctive  features.  We  know  these  territories,  not  under  the  name  of  the  pachalics  of  Acre, 
of  Tripoli,  of  Istchil;  but  under  others,  which  refer  to  the  memory  of  their  deparied  glories, 
and  to  what  they  were  when  they  presented  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  the  Holy  Land,  Troy, 
Tyre,  Syria,  and  Babylon.  We  seek  on  these  shores  exclusively  the  monuments  and  traces 
01  the  period  when  they  bore  these  immortal  names;  and  we  gaze  on  the  modern  inhabittinta 
and  their  abodes,  chiefly  in  wonder  at  the  sad  and  surprising  contrast  which  they  exhibit. 

In  surveying,  on  this  principle,  the  Turkish  Asiatic  empire,  we  shall  divide  it  into  four 
parts : — Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land ;  Syria  ;"*  Asia  Minor ;  provinces  on  the  Euphrates. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Palestine. 

Palestine,  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived  firom  the  ancient  Philistine  coast,  has  been 
applied,  from  uie  earliest  of  modern  ages,  to  the  territory  anciently  assigned  as  the  portion 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  The  dimensions  of  this  country  do  not  correspond  to  its  fame :  it  may 
be  150  miles  in  length  north  and  south,  and  neai*/^  as  much  in  extreme  breadth.  It  is 
bounded  on  tlie  west  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  tho  iiorth  it  ranges  along  the  southern  skirts 
of  Libanus;  while,  on  the  east  and  south,  it  passer  into  the  Arabian  desert,  amid  long  ranges 
of  rocky  hills.  Judea  is  a  high  country,  risinir-  by  successive  terraces  from  a  shore  that  is,  in 
many  places,  bold  and  lofty.  Its  principal  eninences,  Carmel,  Bashan,  Tabor,  do  not  ascend 
into  bleak  and  rugged  heights ;  they  are  covered  with  villages,  rich  pastures,  and  luxuriant 
woods;  on  their  slopes  are  copious  vineyaids,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  numerous  bees, 
feeding  on  their  aro.r.atic  plants,  deposit  their  honey.  Traces  are  even  found  of  a  cultivation, 
by  artificial  terraces,  equal  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  most  improved  parts  of  the  f]ast. 
There  has  been  here,  however,  a  busier  work  of  rapine  and  oppression  than  even  in  any 
other  part  of  this  suffering  empiTe.  Acre,  under  the  sway  of  Daher,  of  Omar,  and  of  Djezzar, 
scarcely  paid  even  a  nominal  submission  to  the  mandates  of  the  Porte.  The  former  was 
endowed  with  some  great  qualities ;  but  Djezzar,  ferocious  and  ignorant,  having  raised  him- 
self to  power  only  by  headlong  determination  and  uncompromising  cruelty,  converted  all  the 
countries  over  which  he  tyrannised  into  little  better  than  deserts.  A  line,  however,  drawn 
from  north  to  south  through  Judea,  attaches  a  large  part  of  it  to  the  pachaliu  of  Dama.scus, 
which  has  long  been,  perhaps,  the  very  best  governed  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Within 
these  limits,  reaching  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  through  Naploua,  to  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
the  region  displays  much  of  its  ancient  fertility.  The  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  even 
formed  into  terraces,  that  they  may  retain  the  moisture,  and  be  fit  for  bearing  ample  crops. 
This  part  of  Palestine,  however,  and  still  more  the  other,  is  cruelly  infested  by  bands  of 
Arabs,  who  not  only  carry  on  habitual  incursions,  but  have  regularly  established  themselves 
on  the  line  of  the  principal  high  roads,  where  they  cause  every  traveller  deeply  to  rue  his 
temerity  if  "he  proceed  without  the  security  of  a  strong  armed  body,  or  without  having  pro- 
pitiated by  liberal  gifts  the  favour  of  some  great  thief  of  the  desert.  In  such  a  vicinity,  the 
husbandman,  of  course,  reaps  his  harvest  in  little  or  no  security ;  and  Juden,  on  the  whole, 
groans  under  the  double  evil  of  being  at  once  ill  governed,  and  not  governed,  or  at  least 
defended,  at  all. 

Entering  Judea  from  the  south,  after  passing  the  confines  of  the  desert,  we  come  first  to 
Gaza,  called  by  the  Arabs  Razza  (with  a  strong  guttural  sound  on  the  r).  This  celebrated 
capital  of  the  PKilietines  still  derives  some  importance  from  its  situation,  which  renders  it  a 
con:iecting  point  between  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia.     The  surrounding  country,  a  wide 
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flat  expanae,  covered  with  date  trees,  ia  more  than  half  Arabian;  but  the  immediate  viciiia^ 
consista  of  a  black  and  fertile  soil,  the  produce  of  whose  gardens  is  valued  uven  at  ConsUn- 
tinople.  (Sasa  has  about  500  looms,  which  manufacture  coarse  cottons  for  tho  neighbourins 
AraM.  They  collect  from  them  the  strong  alkaline  plants  which  grow  in  the  saline  aiiu 
landy  soil,  and  from  which  a  soap  of  superior  quality  is  manufactured.  Its  main  dependence, 
however,  is  upon  tho  caravans  to  Sinai,  Egypt,  and  Mecca,  which,  entering  hero  upon  a  lung 
route  where  no  provision  can  be  found,  must  lay  in  at  Gaza  a  large  stock  of  every  nncossary. 
Occasionally  there  occur  good  opportunities  of  making  large  profits,  when  tho  Arabs  bring 
to  Gaza  the  proceeds  of  such  of  the  'great  caravans  an  they  have  succeeded  in  plundering. 
These  rude  bandits  then  often  present  the  most  preciou--^  commodities  of  tho  Eaxt,  without 
being  able  to  form  the  least  idea  of  their  nature  or  value.  Volney  mentions  one  who  had 
,  procured  a  collection  of  the  finest  pearls,  which,  viewing  them  as  a  vegetable  substance,  he 
endeavoured  to  boil;  but  finding  no  appearance  of  their  becoming  fit  for  food,  he  gladly 
disposed  of  them  for  a  trifle. 

Coasting  to  the  north,  along  a  rocky  coral  shore,  where  navigation  ia  attended  with  some 
danger,  we  come  to  Joppa,  now  called  JaflSi,  so  conspicuous  as  the  port  of  Judea,  and  the 
}nly  pomt  of  communication  which  David  aiid  Solomon  had  with  the  Mediterranean.  At 
present,  the  port  is  one  of  the  worst  on  that  sea,  being  h<  ucumbered  with  rocks  and  shoals 
that  vessels  can  anchor  only  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  fVoui  the  shore.  There  is,  however, 
an  ancient  harbour,  now  choked  up,  but  which  might  be  made  to  contain  ships  of  300  tons. 
Great  antiquity  is  ascribed  to  Joppa  even  by  the  heathen  writers.  In  the  niidole  ages  it  rose 
into  fame,  from  being  chosen,  as  the  nearest  point  to  Jerusul  "m,  for  the  landing-place  of  the 
great  crusade  under  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Philip  of  France.  Jafik  continued  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Christiana  in  that  celebrated  campaign ;  and  to  the  south  extends  the  wide 
field  of  Ascalon,  where  the  arms  of  the  Crescent  sustained  so  signal  an  overthrow.  In  the 
history  of  the  present  day,  Jaflh  has  obtained  a  dismal  celebrity  from  its  capture  by  Bonaparte, 
and  the  subsequent  massacre  of  the  prisoners  made  there.  Jafib  is  now  a  collection  of  poor 
huts  built  round  the  amphitheatre  of  a  hill,  with  no  military  strength,  though,  from  its  situa* 
tion,  and  two  fine  springs  within  its  walls,  it  might  be  converted  into  a  very  strong  fortress. 
At  Jaflla  is  a  convent  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy  Land,  a  plain  wooden  building  cloee  to  the 
■ea,  where  Christian  travellers  and  pilgrims  meet  a  hospitable  reception ;  but  the  fathers 
themselves  live  under  continual  appreiiension  for  the  safety  of  their  property,  and  even  their 
lives,  from  the  bigoted  enmity  of  the  savage  race  to  whoee  absolute  sway  they  are  subt 
jected. 

As  soon  as  the  pilgrim  has  secured  a  convoy,  he  hastens  towards  the  mountainous  region 
before  him,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Jerusalem,  the  main  object  of  his  expedition.  He  sees 
the  vicinity  stripped  by  the  passage  of  hostile  armies,  at  various  periods,  of  the  trees  which 
once  adorned'  it ;  but  there  are  still  a  number  of  well-watered  gardens,  enabling  Jafla  to 
make  a  considerable  export  of  fruits,  among  which  the  water-melons  appeared  to  Clarke  the 
finest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  Vale  of  Sharon,  which  next  presents  itself,  is  still  remarkable 
for  its  rose,  celebrated  in  Hebrew  poetry.  After  passing  a  number  of  villages,  mostly  in 
ruins,  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  hills  which  ascend  towards  the  rugged  centre  of  Judea,  we 
enter  Rama  or  Ramla,  the  ancient  Arimathea.    No  part  of  the  Holy  Land  is  more  fertile 
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tlian  Uifl  plain  rouml  Rama,  which  rnaninbl<<B  a  perpetual  mnlen.  The  Chriiitian  army  loiind 
it  a  finicod  city;  HtroiiK,  ptjuuluuH,  and  al)oundiiiif  witli  all  the  luxurioa  of  tho  Eaat.  ||  n 
now  only  a  collect  i>m  of  plaator  hutt,  inlimperited  with  olivcH,  t]ga,  and  nopaU,  and  over* 
•hadowed  by  fine  (mlin  treeii.  Throe  miles  to  the  north  of  Kamla  ia  Lyddn,  now  Louild,  t 
place  of  acme  fame  in  acripture  hiHtory,  but  much  decayed,  tliough  a  weekly  market  ia  htid 
for  the  cotton  spun  by  the  neighbourmff  peaaantry. 

From  Ramla  we  ascend  at  onco  to  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  a  dreary  and  gloomy  v\!m, 
the  aspect  of  which  appeared  fully  to  explain  to  Chateaubriand  wh^  Jophtha's  dauKhlor  and 
the  prophets  of  sorrow  repaired  thitlier  to  pour  forth  their  Icmontations.  To  Dr.  Clarke  tiny 
appeared  to  resemble  the  rudest  parts  of  the  Apennines;  tho  sides  of  the  mountains  conttist. 
ing  chiefly  of  nnkod  limestone  prccipico  towering  like  walls,  and  the  strata  of  which 
resembled  th  :4oata  of  an  amuhithoatre.  V)roKi  their  crevices  grow  dwarf  oak,  box,  and  r(iHP. 
laurel ;  and  cunHidcrnble  wooas  of  olive  trees  in  some  places  oxtcnd  along  their  Hides,  linmli 
of  Arabs  have  everywhere  formed  fixed  stations  in  thcHo  rocky  fastnesses,  and  render  this 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  journey  through  the  Holy  Ijind.  Between  these  hills,  liow' 
ever,  occur  wcll-watercd  valleys,  which  prepuce  plentiful  crops  b«)th  of  grain  and  fruit. 
Some  fine  villages  are  embosomed  in  their  recesses.  At  St.  Jeremiah  (nam«l  in  memory  of 
the  prophet),  Chateaubriand  saw  goats  with  pendent  ears,  sheep  with  large  tails,  and  uxries 
that,  by  their  beauty,  reminded  him  of  the  onagra  of  Scripture.  In  what  is  called  the  Tcru- 
binthine  Vale  may  still  be  traced  the  scene  of  the  great  combat  between  Israel  and  the 
Phili8tiM«>B;  the  brook  in  which  David  collected  the  stones,  with  one  of  which  he  laid  in  the 
dust  the  gigantic  boaster  who  had  struck  terror  into  the  Jewish  army. 

After  paseing  through  about  thirty  miles  of  such  territory,  the  exclamation  i  mode  FA 
Kodt !  (the  holy  city  I)  and  the  traveller  sees  Jerusalem  (Jig.  550.).    Its  aspect  seems  to 
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have  struck  travellers  variously.  Chateaubriand  describes  it  as  a  line  of  Gothic  walls  flanked 
by  square  towers,  with  the  tops  of  a  few  buildings  peeping  above  them.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the 
contrary,  who  approached,  indeed,  from  the  north,  says: — "Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  described  by  some  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  beheld,  as  it  were,  a 
flourishing  and  statclv  metropolis ;  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  domes,  towers, 
palaces,  churches,  and.  monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shine  with  in- 
conceivable splendour."  It  is  probable  that  the  difference  of  the  aspect,  and  of  the  objects 
presented  at  the  opposite  sides  of  the  city,  may  account  for  pictures  so  much  at  variance. 

Jerusalem,  in  its  greatest  extent,  stood  upon  four  hills,  some  of  which,  might  almost  be 
termed  mountains,  were  it  not  for  tlio  loftier  elevations  with  which  it  was  encircled.  Mount 
Sion  was  the  upper  or  principal  quarter, — the  Mount  of  God,  the  city  of  Davfd, — on  which 
were  situated  the  finest  edifices  and  strongest  fortifications.  To  the  east  was  Mount  Acra, 
to  the  cast  and  west  Moriah,  and  to  the  north  Bezetha.  From  the  last,  a  broad  and  fine  viiK 
ley  stretched  towards  the  ancient  Samaria.  On  the  other  side  the  deep  valleys  of  Jehosha- 
pliat,  Hinnom,  and  Siloe  penetrated  to  the  awflil  rocks  which  stretch  Jtowards  the  Dead  Sea. 
These  valleys  are  still  watered  by  the  brcwk  Kedron  and  the  pool  of  Siloam ;  and  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  hills  immediately  bordering  on  them  have  been  excavated  into  tombs ;  but  they 
have  never  been  built  upon,  and  the  inhabited  part  of  the  city  has  been  always  upon  the 
summits  and  along  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  walls  were  formerly  four  miles  in  circuit,  but 
this  is  now  reduced  to  two  and  a  half;  and  a  part  of  what  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Mount 
Sion  is  now  covered  with  ruins.  Of  the  remaining  circuit,  a  great  part  presents  little  more 
tlian  the  remains  of  a  city.  The  gloomy  desolation  which  pervades  it  is  described  by  (Cha- 
teaubriand as  extreme.  "  The  houses  are  heovy  square  masses,  very  low,  without  chimneys 
or  windows.  They  have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  and  look  like  prisons  or  sepulclirns, 
Th.e  wliole  would  appear  to  thu  tye  one  uninterrupted  level,  did  not  the  steeples  of  the 
churches,  the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  and  the  clumps  of  nopals,  break  the  uniformity  of 
the  plan.  Enter  the  city,  you  will  there  find  nothing  to  compensate  for  the  dullness  of  its 
exterior.    You  lose  yourself  among  narrow  unpaved  streets,  here  going  up-hill,  then  down 
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froiii  the  inonuality  of  the  ground,  and  you  walk  among  clouds  ofduat  or  Ioom  itonM.  Can< 
viw  utrotciied  from  house  to  house  incroaaes  the  gloum  of  thia  labyrinth ;  bazaara  roofed 
over,  and  fruuj^ht  with  infection,  completely  excluilo  the  light  from  tho  duaolatu  city.  A 
fo*  paltry  »l»i»p*  ox[kmo  nothing  but  wretchedneaa  to  view,  and  even  these  ara  frf><iuontly 
ihut,  from  apprehension  of  tho  pamage  of  a  cadi.  Not  a  creature  is  to  bo  aeon  in  the  streets, 
not  a  creature  at  the  gates,  except  now  and  then  a  peasant  gliding  through  the  gloom,  con- 
cealing under  his  gtrmenU  tlie  fruiU  of  his  labour,  lest  he  should  he  robbe<l  of  his  hard 
earnings  by  the  rapociouM  soldier.  _  The  only  noi»«  hoard  from  time  to  lime  in  tliia  deicide 
city  is  the  galloping  of  the  steed  of  tho  desert;  it  is  tin;  janissary  who  brings  tho  head  of  the 
Bedouin,  or  returns  from  plundering  tho  unhappy  fellnli. 

Two  splendid  objects  shine  conspicuous  amid  this  ffloomy  picture,  which  is  probablv,  now- 
ever,  a  ^(xid  deal  overcharged,  and  place  Jerusalem  on  a  level  with  whatever  is  must 
ipleudid  in  the  East.     These  ure,  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  (Jig.  551.),  and  the  mosque 

of  Omar.  The  former  has  long  been  the 
grand  object  of  pilgrimage  and  visitation  to 
the  Christian  world.  It  was  erected  by  the 
empress  Helena,  the  moUier  of  Coitstantine, 
upon  a  site  which  was  supposed  to  include  the 
scene  of  all  the  great  mysteries  of  our  reli- 
gion, — the  cruciflxion,  the  entombment,  the 
resurrection.  It  consists  properly  of  three 
churches  or  chapels,  connected  to^rr'ther  by 
walls  and  covered  passages.  The  tirst  and 
most  extensive  is  termed  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  rock,  however,  b 
which  the  tomb  was  excavated  is  allowed  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  cut  away,  and  that 
part  which  contains  the  sepulrlre  now  risea 
above  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  grotto 
covtMi'd  with  slabs  of  beautiful  verde  antico,  rendered  rough  by  the  numberless  fragments 
furtively  broken  off  by  crowds  of  devout  pilgrims  in  search  ot  holy  relics.  Close  to  the 
tiitriince  is  a  block  of  white  marble  shown  as  the  stone  on  which  the  angel  sat,  and  in  the 
interior  lamps  are  continually  burning.  The  two  other  churches  consist  of  large  apartmonts, 
one  aliove,  the  other  below.  The  lowest  is  called  the  Church  of  the  Three  Crosses,  which 
were  supixwed  to  have  been  there  miraculously  discovered :  it  contains  also  the  tombs  of 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  Ijatin  kings  of  Jerusalem ;  and  a  rent  is  shown  in  the  natural 
rock,  supposed  to  be  that  produced  by  the  earthquake  at  the  crucifixion.  The  upper  church 
is  called  that  of  Mount  Calvary,  where  the  rock  again  appears  with  the  same  rent,  and  with 
holes  supposed  to  indicate  the  place  of  tho  Three  Crosses. 

Small  apartments  along  the  sides  of  the  walls  of  these  churches,  l)()tli  within  and  without, 
are  occupied  by  monks  belonging  to  the  different  nations  of  the  East  and  West;  Latins, 
Greeks,  Abyssinians,  Copts,  Armenians,  Maronites,  &c.  According  to  MaundrcU,  the  pos- 
session of  these  sacred  places  was  oflen  furiously  contested.  From  abuse  and  vituperation, 
the  combatants  proceeded  to  wounds  and  blows ;  and  the  sacred  floor  was  not  unfrequently 
stained  with  their  blood.  The  guide  showed  to  the  above-mentioned  traveller,  mi,  which 
he  had  himself  received  in  these  unholy  contests.  In  1690,  however,  the  Frn"  n  ',  ing  is 
said  to  have  secured  for  the  Latins  the  e.xclusive  command  of  these  sacred  placeii,  <  la  occu- 
pation of  which  is  now  distributed  by  them  at  will  among  the  other  sects.  The  monks  are 
continually  engaged  either  in  keeping  200  lamps  constantly  burning,  in  preserving  every 
spot  in  these  churches  strictly  clean,  or  in  celebrating  the  mysteries  rf  their  worship. 
"  From  the  arches  above,  where  they  nestle  like  pigeons,  from  the  chapels  lielow;  and  subter- 
raneous vaults,  their  songs  are  heard  at  all  hours  both  of  the  day  and  night  The  organ  of 
tho  Latin  monks,  the  cymbals  of  the  Abyssinian,  the  voice  of  the  Greek  caloyer,  the  proyer 
of  the  solitary  Armenian,  the  plaintive  accents  of  the  Coptic  friar,  alternately  or  all  at  onco 
assail  your  ears ;  you  know  not  whence  these  concerts  proceed ;  you  inhale  the  perfume  of 
incense  without  perceiving  the  hand  that  burns  it ;  you  merely  perceive  the  pontiff  who  is 
going  to  celebrate  the  most  awful  of  mysteries  on  the  very  spot  where  they  were  accom- 
plished." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  after  the  precincts  of  this  temple  have  been  so  long  venerated  as 
containing  the  scene  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Passion,  a  late  great  traveller  has  openly 
disputed,  and  even  derided,  the  whole  of  the  locality.  Dr.  Clarke  insists  that  there  is  no 
hill  such  as  could  be  Mount  Calvary,  and  no  space  on  which  the  crucifixion  could  take 
place ;  that  the  alleged  sepulchre  is  not  cut  out  in  the  rock,  but  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
detached  pieces  of  stone  cemented  together ;  that  the  stono  does  not  fit  it :  in  short,  that 
it  ought  to  be  without  the  city,  and  by  no  means  in  its  present  position.  He  finds  a  much 
more  probable  site  among  a  number  of  tombs  which  he  discovered  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
and  some  of  which  are  spacious  and  handsome.  We  have  not  time  or  means  to  enquire  what 
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mom  thPTfi  miiy  be  (br  this  iicoptinitiin,  and  whothor  it  in  worth  while  to  diiturb  a  belief  to 
whirli  n'lijyioiiN  \Mmg  htm  tttachod  itmlf  durin(;r  ro  many  itip^M.  In  (fonoral,  we  mayobierve, 
thiit  tint  Hcpulchml  monumontn  of  Joriiwilom,  jMirtJcuhrlv  mo  tombn  of  tho  kingfi,  of  tho  VIn 
gin,  nnd  of  tho  mtrinrcha,  diiiplny  no  common  nhnro  of  labour  and  beauty.  Thoy  are 
iiNunlly  KpaoiouB  chnmbera  cut  out  of  tho  solid  rocic,  and  oloffontly  ornamentod  with  carving 
and  Houlpturn. 

flv  much  tho  most  «plondid  ediflco  in  Jnnimlem,  however,  conairte  of  the  moeque  erected 
by  ()mnr  on  tho  nito  of  tho  Tomplo  of  Holomon.  It  is  an  octa(;fon  aurmounted  by  a  lantern 
of  thn  xniuo  nhnpo,  nnd  w  conniderod  Rupcrior  to  any  othur  structure  in  tho  Turkish  empire, 
not  oxccptinnf  tho  mot*quo  of  St.  Sophia  at  Coniitan'inoplo :  it  yiolda  only  to  tho  matchlnn 
bonrt  of  Siiraconic  art,  tho  Alhamorn.  Tho  wbHh  nro  cxtornnlly  lined  with  paintc<l  tilea 
covorrd  with  nrnbowjut'B,  nnd  with  vornos  from  tho  Koran  in  lottora  of  goV\,  Ita  numnrotii 
ar.■ado^  its  cnpnciouo  <lomo,  with  tho  rich  costume  of  FiOatorn  dovotocs  paminff  and  ropassinff, 
render  it,  ovon  tVom  without,  ono  of  tho  frnindoHt  muhtn  which  tho  Mnliom^tan  world  has  to 
bnn!<t.  Tho  interior  in  in  ffonnral  ri^)rouKly  nhvit  njjfninst  ChriHtianR ;  but  Dr.  KiclmnlNon 
contrivod  to  otl'cct  an  ontrnnco.  Ho  found  it  n  mn^iiiflcont  mjuaro  1480  by  995  feet,  tho  flcKirs 
and  'vnlls  of  miirblo,  nn>l  tho  gakhara,  or  innor  iihrine,  (iO  fbet  square,  of  the  finoat  matoriab, 
and  covorod  wnh  aontoncna  Iroin  the  Komn, 

Tiio  ninnufhcturoa  of  JoruwiIiMn  conaist  chiefly  of  objocta  accounted  sacred,  and  sold  much 
abovo  thoir  n'al  valun.  Amonff  thoso  nro  sholls  of  mother-of-poarl,  hold  na  badffes  of  pil- 
(rrimn^c,  crodsoH,  nnd  lK>nd-4  mnm'  either  of  tlin  Htones  of  dutos,  of  a  spocios  of  hard  wood,  or 
of  tho  Wnck  fetid  limf  stone  of  tho  Inko  Asphnltites.  These  holy  toys  are  largely  purchased 
ovon  by  thosn  who  do  not  hold  them  in  mucli  account,  but  who  icnow  that  they  will  form 
tl>o  most  nccoptnblo  of  nil  prosontu  to  the  Groeks,  and  even  to  the  Catholics.  The  Latin 
monks  rcroivo,  lixliro,  nnd  (;uido  tho  piljrrims  tor  n  month,  lenvino' it  entirely  optional  with 
th<*ir  guests,  whether  they  shnll  bestow  a  jjniUiity  nt  purtinjor.  This,  however,  iu  usually 
done  to  tho  utmost  of  their  ability ;  by  which,  with  the  remittaiiccs  fVom  Europe,  Volney 
conceives  thnt  vast  trensures  must  have  been  nccumulnted.  Af^inst  this  inference  Ciia- 
tenubrinud  nrjjes,  tlint  tho  I^tin  pilgrims  may  Iks  considered  ns  nearly  extinct,  since  not 
aliove  2(M)  hnd  been  mnnberod  in  the  course  of  a  century ;  that  tho  Oriental  pilgrims  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty,  often  poor,  nnd  their  purses  drained  by  tho  exnctions  of  the  Turks 
and  Arnlw ;  that  the  monks  themselves  have  often  large  sums  extorted  from  them  by  the 
ai<«nii>.'t  or  arbitrary  demands  of  tho  government :  in  short,  he  does  not  think  they  can  do 
more  thnn  support  their  establishment 

The  highest  and  most  desolate  tracts  of  Judea  occur  south-east  from  Jenisalem,  and  lead 
to  lako  Asphaltite«i.  The  cultivttted  nnd  smiling  valleys  of  its  lower  stage,  oppear  no 
longer.  The  surfiico  is  broken  only  by  deep  and  dreary  glens,  hemmed  in  by  precipices  so 
lofty  ns  to  exclude  the  sun;  the  chnlky  summits  of  the  rocks,  rent  ns  by  a  convulsion,  shoot 
into  n  vlumsand  fimtnstic  shnj>es.  Their  sides  are  perforated  by  deep  caves,  which  served 
as  a  retrent  to  the  sainta  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  Christians  of  tho 
middle  ages.  Every  sjwt  here  recalls  some  of  the  great  events  of  sacred  history.  "  Ex- 
traonliimry  npjiearances  everywhere  proclaim  a  land  teeming  with  riiiracles :  tlie  burning 
sun,  the  tow«Tmg  eagle,  the  Ixirren  fig-tree ;  all  tlie  poetry,  nil  the  pictures  of  scripture,  are 
here.  Every  name  commemorates  n  mystery ;  every  grot  proclaims  the  ftiture ;  every  hill 
re-echoes  tho  accents  of  a  prophet  Qo«l  himself  hos  spoken  in  these  regions :  dried  up  rivers, 
riven  nx-ks,  hnlf-open  sepulchres  attest  tho  prodigy :  the  desert  still  nppears  mu'e  with  ter- 
ror, and  you  woulil  imagine  it  had  never  presume<l  to  interrupt  tho  silence,  since  it  hadhcaid 
the  awt\il  voice  of  the  Eternal."    {Chateatibriand.) 

The  monastery  of  St.  Sal»n,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Kedron, 
appears  in  the  heart  of  tiiis  desolate  region.  Once  the  refiige  of  the  saints'  of  the  wilder- 
ness, it  is  now  a  scene  of  quiet  monastic  seclusion.  In  continual  danger  ftx)m  the  surround- 
ing tribes  of  .\TOhe,  it  has  less  tho  aspect  of  a  convent  than  of  a  fortress,  the  abode  of  some 
bold  and  ruthless  crusader.  Its  immensely  strong  and  lofty  towers,  frowning  over  hill  nnd 
glen,  are  seen  from  a  greot  distance,  and  one  of  the  fathers,  by  turns,  walks  his  nightly 
round  on  tlie  top  of  tlie  towers.  Yet  tlie  Arabs,  though  continually  hovering  nbout  in  a 
menacing  attitiiae,  usually  content  themselves  with  levying  a  tithe  of  fine  white  bread, 
bake<l  in  tJie  convent,  and  allow  the  convoys  to  pass  unmolested.  Somewhat  to  the  south 
is  Hebron,  so  venerable  by  its  antiquity,  and  still  a  considerable  Arab  villngo.  The  court 
of  Con.^tantinople  supports  here  n  temple,  built  over  the  supposed  sepulchres  of  the  |)ntri 
nrrhs,  whieh  are  covered  with  magnificent  cnrpefs  of  green  silk,  embroidered  with  jrold. 

These  awtiil  heights  terminnte  in  nn  ohject  still  more  nwful,  the  exftanse  of  the.  Ikad 
Srn.    This  lake,  whose  waves  engulfed  the  guilty  cities  of  the  plain,  presents,  perhnps,  the 


most  drearv  and  d'sniRl  scene  to  1h*  fjv.srid 


in  the  circuii  or  the  globe.     The  rocks  bv  which 


it  is  enclosed  present  quite  n  .liTerent  aspect  on  the  eastern  and  on  the  western  shores.  On 
the  fJiniier,  which  is  thnt  of . Arabia  or  of  Mtvib,  a  prodigious  black  perpendicular  wall,  in 
which  i]ien»  is  not  a  summit  or  the  smallest  penk,  nnd  in  which  the  least  bird  of  heaven 
»>uld  not  find  a  blade  of  grass,  throws  its  Dcrpendicular  shadow  over  tho  waters.    On  th« 
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wrnitfirn  or  Judean  ride  the  limeBtone  and  nndy  olifA  tower  in  Tariod  and  ikntastto  forms, 
iniKK*")t>t>K  o^^  ^>o  ideal  of  pilei  of  armour,  wavin;;  standards,  and  rows  of  tents.  The 
i;l(K>iny  H*ia  which  these  rocks  encircle  has  been  clothed  bjr  fancy  with  awflil  and  supema" 
turn  I  chiiriicttirs.  A  pestilential  vapour,  it  has  been  snid,  rises  continually  ftota  its  waters; 
IIhIi  ciiDiiot  live  in,  nor  birds  fly  over  them ;  iron  will  not  sink  in  them  ;  nor  have  they  ever 
Imhiii  niivigated  by  ship  or  bark.  Recent  travellers,  however,  in  the  hasty  g[lances  which 
tliity  hiivo  cauf^ht  of  this  extraordinary  scone,  have  ditipelled  all  that  is  marvellous  in  thoro 
(luMcriptiniiH,  thouffh  they  have  at  the  same  time  shown  that  there  was  some  foundation  for 
tlioin.  'riie  WRlor  contains  forty-one  partn  in  the  hundred  of  salt ;  a  much  greater  proporti(m 
limn  that  of  the  sea,  and  derived  from  entire  rocks  of  Uiis  mineral,  continually  ditisolvinff  on 
its  soutlinrn  shore.  It  is  impregnated  also  with  other  mineral  substances,  particularly  bitu- 
men, which  oflen  rises  flrom  the  bottom,  and  floats  in  large  quantities  on  the  surface.  Thus 
it  acquires  a  much  greater  weight  than  any  other  water,  and  is  able  to  support  bodies  that 
would  sink  elsewhere.  A  fetid  and  perhaps  pestilential  air  oflen  exhales  from  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  similar  substances.  Late  travellers  moy  have  found  a  few 
glinll-fiHh  on  the  shore,  or  seen  a  few  biros  on  the  wing  over  the  waves ;  but  these  form  only 
exceptions  to  the  general  absence  of  animal  life.  That  boats  and  vessels  are  nev  ir  seen  on 
it,  can  only  be  owmg  to  the  want  of  any  motive  for  its  navigation.  Every  thing  around,  in 
ghnrt,  bears  that  deo<l,  dreary,  and  fearful  character  that  ought  to  mark  a  country  struck  by 
the  muletliction  of  Heaven. 

The  shores  of  the  Deaxl  Sea,  and  the  valley  to  the  north  of  it,  consist  of  an  expanse  of 
gnlt,  dry  mud,  and  moving  sand.  In  proceeding  through  the  plain,  Chateaubriand  discovered 
what  at  first  appeared  to Im  sand  in  motion.  On  drawing  nearer,  ho  beheld  a  yellow  cur- 
rent, scarcely  to  be  distinguished  fVom  the  sands  on  its  shores.  It  was  deeply  sunk  below  its 
banks,  slowly  creeping  towards  the  pestilential  lake  by  which  it  is  engulfed.  This  was  the 
Jordan.  In  its  higher  course,  however,  ns  it  descends  from  the  uike  of  Tiberias,  it  is 
bordered  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  its  banks  are  often  picturesque;  and  in  spring,  when  "the 
swellings  of  Jordan"  take  place,  the  river  fills  its  deep  banks,  and  flows  with  rapidity.  Its 
vicinity  is  dreadfully  infested  by  AralM ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  visitants  ol^  Jerusalem 
make  crowded  pilgrimages,  for  the  sake  of  bathing  in  its  sacred  waters. 

Between  the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem  is  the  wide,  flat  plain  of  Jericho,  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  ten  in  breadth,  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  the  high  mountains  of  Judea  and  Arabia. 
It  is,  for  thlH  reason,  very  hot,  and  in  many  places  parched ;  but  the  skill  of  the  ancients 
oomlucted  through  it,  with  such  skill,  all  the  waters  on  its  circuit,  as  to  render  it  the  most 
luxuriant  spot  in  Judea.  Even  in  its  present  neglected  state,  it  yields  good  crops  of  wheat 
and  barley ;  olso  the  balm,  for  whicli  this  country  nas  always  been  famous,  though  not  equally 
with  Arabia ;  the  palm,  and  the  zaccon,  seemingly  the  myrohalanum  of  the  ancients,  which 
yields  an  oil  superior  to  that  of  the  olive.  In  this  plain,  the  city  of  Jericho,  famous  through 
80  many  ages,  is  recognised,  with  some  doubt,  in  the  village  of*^  Ribha,  a  collcctior.  of  about 
fifty  Bedouin  tents,  that  present  no  vestige  of  a  city.  Mr.  Buckingham,  however,  noticed 
some  ruins,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  that  appear  to  murk  more  precisely  the 
real  site  of  Jericho. 
Before  quitting  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  an  excursion  south-east  to  Beth- 
lehem, which  ranks  high  among  the  sacred  pla- 
ces. Bethlehem  is  still  a  considerable  village, 
containing,  according  to  Voliicy,  six  hundred 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms.  It  is  chiefly 
visited  for  the  sake  of  the  convent  built  by  He- 
lena over  the  manger  of  the  nativity  (Jig,  552,). 
TiiG  identity  of  the  spot,  seeing  it  is  admitted 
even  by  Dr.  Clarke,  we  shall  not  dispute ;  but 
the  taste  which  has  paved  this  humble  Hcene 
with  white  marble,  supported  it  with  Coriiithian 
columns,  and  hung  it  with  blue  satin  embroi> 
dcred  with  jilver,  may  well  be  questioned. 
Prom  Jerusalem,  the  road  northwards  to  Sa- 
maria is  through  a  rugged  and  stony  country,  which  the  industry  of  the  people  has,  however, 
HO  formed  into  terraces,  and  so  covered  with  vine  and  fig  trees,  and  even  with  millet,  cotton, 
and  tobocco,  that  Dr.  Clarke  ranks  it  in  many  parts  as  the  Eden  of  the  East.  Its  flourishing 
state  is  the  result  of  tlie  beneficent  influence  of  a  better  government,  that  of  the  Facha  of 
Damascus,  within  whose  domain  it  was  included.  Here  the  traveller  passes  Bethel,  the 
pcone  of  Jacob's  dream,  nnd  a  fine  valley  called  Kane  Leban,  the  lielnnah  of  Scripture. 
Atlor  a  umrcli  of  sixteen  hours,  he  reaches  Naplous,  or  Nnpolose,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Hnniaria.  This  city  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  stands 
in  a  hold  and  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  embosomed  in  stately  groves  and  rich 
nrdun^    The  inhabitants,  about  10,000,  arc  employed  in  manufacturing  for  the  exteiisivs 
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country  around :  soap  is  the  chief  staple.  Here  may  be  seen,  seemini^ly  well  authenticiUcd, 
tlie  toml)8  of  Joseph  and  Eleazer,  and  of  Josliuu,  cut  in  the  living  rock.  A  mniill  remiuint 
is  t'mnd  of  the  ancient  Sainiiritnns,  a(lhcriii<(  to  their  worship  upon  Mount  Uerizim,  to  their 
aacrilice  of  the  ram,  and  to  their  peculiar  veroion  of  the  I'entuteuch. 

Before  proceeding  onward  to  the  tine  regions  of  Galilee,  it  will  be  necessary  to  descend 
towards  the  C'laat,  and  notice  some  prominent  features  which  it  presents.  Almost  in  n  line 
with  Napoloso  occurred  Ceesarea,  the  magniKcent  capital  of  Herod,  long  the  scat  of  lloinan 
government,  and  where  Paul  made  his  eloquent  apiieals  to  Felix  and  Agrippa.  During  its 
glory,  no  city  of  Palestine,  scarcely  any  of  Syria,  could  vie  with  Cuisaroa.  Its  marble  pul< 
aces,  tiieatres,  and  temples,  looking  towards  the  sea,  struck  with  astonishment  the  passing 
navigator,  [is  temple  rivalled  that  of  Jerusalem;  and  its  games,  celebrated  every  live 
years,  attracted  a  concourse  of  all  the  nations  of  the  East.  Plundered  by  Baldwin  in  1101, 
and  subjected  to  various  turns  of  war  and  fortune,  it  was  gradually  deserted ;  and  its  ma- 
terials have  been  employed  in  the  ornament  of  modern  capitals.  Only  a  few  remnants  of 
marble  walls  and  some  porphyry  columns  remain  scattered  over  its  site. 

Quitting  the  ruins  of  Ctesarea,  we  approach  the  heights  of  Carmel,  which,  after  running 
for  a  considerable  space  north-west,  terminate  in  a  rocky  promontory  about  2000  feet  high, 
projecting  into  the  sea.  It  contains  a  considerable  number  of  grottoes,  once  occupied  as  cells 
and  ch.-<nels  by  the  austere  order  bearing  the  appellation  of  Carmelites.  A  very  few  still 
remain,  ^tho  lead  a  recluse  life,  and  are  venerated  even  by  the  Mahometans,  who  supply 
their  wants.  The  mountain  bears  the  traces  of  ancient  aqueducts,  and  of  plantations  of  vines 
and  olives ;  and  on  the  top  are  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  monastery  erected  by  Helena. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  partly  enclosed  by  Mount  Carmel,  is  Acre,  which  now 
ranks  first  in  political  importance  of  any  town  in  this  neighbourhood.  Though  often  con- 
sidered as  Syrian,  its  position  within  the  domain  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  its  modern  relations, 
appear  to  attach  it  to  Palestine.  During  the  crusades,  it  exchanged  its  ancient  obscure  name 
of  Acron  for  that  of  Ptolemais,  celebrated  as  a  scene  of  siege  and  contest,  and  for  the  repeat- 
ed change  of  masters  which  it  had  to  endure.  These  vicissitudes  reduced  it  almost  to  a 
desolate  state,  till,  in  the  seventeenth  centUiy,  the  celebrated  emir  Facardin  began  to  rebuild 
it.  In  Inter  times  it  became  the  capital  both  of  Daher  Omar  and  of  Djezzar  Pacha ;  and  this 
last  tyrant,  while  be  desolated  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  made  it  his  pride  to  restore  and 
embellish  Acre.  It  became  still  more  famous  when  the  Turks,  fighting  behind  a  mere  garden 
wall,  but  guided  and  seconded  by  Sir  Sidney  Smitli  and  a  few  British  seamen,  set  bounds  to 
the  hitherto  irresistible  career  of  Napoleon,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to  Egypt.  Acre  is 
now  a  considerable  place,  though  its  streets,  like  those  of  most  Eastern  towns,  are  narrow  and 
dirty;  yet  Djezzar,  by  collecting  all  the  remains  of  Ceesarea  and  other  surroi^  ling  ruined 
cities,  erected  the  most  elegant  mosque  and  the  finest  baths  that  exist  in  Syria.  iMore  use- 
ful works  are  those  of  a  bazaar  and  of  a  fine  fountain  for  the  supply  of  water,  which  was 
much  wanted.  He  was  even  induced,  by  motives  the  urgent  policy  of  which  was  obvious, 
to  extend  to  commerce  some  measure  of  that  protection  which  was  elsewhere  withheld : 
still,  even  here  it  was  severely  cramped  by  the  blind  cupidity  with  which  he  imposed  duties 
and  monopolies.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  export  of  corn  and  cotton,  the  produce 
of  the  flat  and  fertile  plain  by  which  Acre  is  surrounded.  The  port,  though  it  has  lost  much 
of  its  former  importance,  in  consecjuence  of  being  partially  choked  up  with  sand,  has  been 
in  a  good  measure  restored,  and  is  the  best  on  any  part  of  this  coast 

The  route  from  Acre  into  the  interior  is  across  the  delightful  plain  of  Zabulon,  which  Dr. 
Clarke  compares  to  the  finest  parts  of  the  Crimea  or  of  Kent.  On  the  other  side  is  Sephoury, 
anciently  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Palestine,  and  augmented  by  the  Romans  under  the 
appellation  of  Diocaesarea.  A  great  part  of  its  church,  one  of  the  stateliest  edifices  in  the 
Holy  Land,  still  remains:  it  is  adornc  '  vith  some  very  curious  ancient  paintings.  The  place 
itself  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village. 

Between  Sephoury  and  Nazareth  a  hilly  and  stony  tract  intervenes.  This  last  spot,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  early  residence  of  the  Saviour,  was  raised  to  considerable  importance  during 
the  crusades,  and,  after  fiilling  into  almost  total  decline,  was  rebuilt  by  Facardin,  and  enlarg- 
ed by  Daher  Omar.  It  now  contains  2000  or  3000  inhabitants,  who  were  reduced  to  great 
poverty  under  Djezzar;  but,  since  his  death,  have  enjoyed  some  tranquillity.  The  convent  is 
large,  rese.  ibling  a  fortress,  and  almost  forming  a  little  town  by  itself.  It  contains  fourteen 
inmates,  usually  with  a  good  many  visitants.  Nazareth  ranks  second  to  Jerusalem  among 
the  holy  places,  and  the  scenes  of  all  the  events  in  the  life  of  Joseph  and  of  the  Virgin  are 
carefully  pointed  out.  The  church,  composed  of  three  naves,  is  very  handsome,  adorned 
with  magnificent  staircases,  and  two  beautiful  columns  of  oriental  granite.  The  most  vene- 
rated spot  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  the  descent  to  which  is  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps.  The  natives  believe  that,  when  sick  of  the  plague,  they  may,  by  rubbing  themselves 
against  the  columns,  assuredly  obtain  restorution  of  health.  Hence  its  approaches  are  con- 
tinually crowded  by  the  sufferers  under  this  distemper ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  it  venr 
■nsafe  for  other  visitant& 
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Mount  Ttbor. 


Cast  from  Nazareth  ia  Mount  Tabor  {^.  558.)«  a  grand  natural  feature,  rendered  doubly 

celebrated  by  the  transfiguration,  of 
which  it  has,  perhaps  erroneously, 
been  supposed  the  theatre.  It  is  a 
very  fine  hill,  about  fbur  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  rising  so  gradually 
that  it  may  be  ascended  on  horseback. 
On  the  top  is  a  circular  plain,  about 
a  furlong  in  length,  which  appears 
to  have  been  at  one  time  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  when  it  formed  a  strong 
fortification ;  and  traces  of  this  waU 
are  reported  to  have  been  discovered 
by  so!ne  modem  travellers.  From 
the  summit  the  view  is  truly  mag- 
nificent, extending  over  the  richest 
and  most  pictureac|ue  tracts  of  Judea ; 
the  plains,  the  hills,  and  the  sea  of 
Galilee;  the  mount  of  Gilboa  to  the  south,  a  high  narrow  ridge,  famous  for  the  signal 
triumph  of  the  Philistines ;  and  to  the  west,  towards  Nazareth,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  gifted  by  nature  beyond  any  other. 
Abandoned,  however,  to  oppression  and  misrule,  it  is  nowheie  turned  up  by  the  plough ;  it 
forms  one  vast  meadow  of  the  richest  pasture,  sustaining  only  a  few  scattered  herds,  guard- 
ed by  trembling  shepherds.  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Barak ;  of 
that  of  Josiah  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  of  many  great  encampments  formed  by  the  crusadere 
or  tlie  defenders  of  Palestine.  Near  its  northei-n  extremity  is  the  small  neat  village  of  Cana, 
celebrated  for  the  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into  wine.  Both  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr. 
Richardson  here  observed  traces  of  the  custom  to  which  the  scripture  narrative  alludes,  of 
water  being  kept  in  large  jars  or  pots  made  of  the  compact  limestone  of  the  district. 

After  passing  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  range  of  which  it  forms  the  loftiest  pinnacle,  we  enter 
the  fine  region  of  Galilee,  a  varied  and  fertile  scene,  extending  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  This  large  sheet  of  water,  traversed  by  the  Jordan  in  its  early  course, 
presents  a  different  aspect  firom  the  drearysea,  begirt  with  naked  rocks,  in  which  that  stream 
terminates.  Enclosed  by  fertile  valleys,  and  by  verdant  hills  sometimes  wooded  to  their 
summits,  it  presents,  on  a  greater  scale,  the  beauties  of  the  finest  lakes  of  England.  It  ia 
seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  long,  five  or  six  broad ;  its  waters  clear  and  transparent,  with 
the  current  of  the  Jordan  visible  through  them.  On  its  shores  were  once  many  prosperous 
and  flourishing  cities,  of  which  few  traces  remain.  The  only  one  which  retains  any  import- 
ance is  Tiberias,  a  Roman  city  founded  by  Herod  the  tetrarch,  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
whose  name  it  bears.  Herod  made  it  a  splendid  city,  where  he  received  with  festive  pomp 
deputies  from  many  of  the  Asiatic  princes,  and  entertained  them  with  naval  games  upon  the 
lake.  Tiberias  afterwards  became  the  seat  of  a  rabbinical  university,  in  which  character  its 
fame  was  so  great,  tbit,  notwithstanding  its  recent  and  Roman  origin,  the  Jews  still  account 
it  one  of  their  four  holy  cities ;  Saphet,  Jerusalem,  and  Hebron  l^ing  the  other  three.  As 
it  continues  to  be  a  received  opinion,  that  unless  suitable  prayers  were  addressed  twice  a 
veek  in  each  of  these  cities,  the  world  would  return  to  chaos,  a  just  ground  is  afforded 
to  solicit  the  contributions  of  all  thn  wealthy  disciples  of  Moses  to  avert  such  a  disaster. 
Tabaria  thus  retains  a  population  of  4000,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  are  Jews.  The  present 
oily  is  modern  'oui  Turkish;  and  though  its  site  and  fortifications  have  externally  a  grand 
and  imposinj^  oct,  the  interior  is  very  poor,  and  a  great  part  of  it  deserted.  The  olo  city, 
at  a  little  distance  south,  b  marked  by  many  fragments  of  walls  and  columns,  but  without 
any  definite  feature,  or  any  great  building  in  an  entire  state.  In  this  quarter  are  baths,  which 
retain  their  ancient  reputation.  Being  very  hot,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral 
substances,  they  are  found  of  great  virtue  in  rheumatic  cr.d  eruptive  diseases.  Remains  of 
other  great  cities  may  be  found  along  the  western  shore ;  but  the  precise  positions  of  Caper- 
naum, Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida,  remain  a  subject  of  controversy. 

In  ascending  to  the  high  regions  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  and  turning  somewhat  to  the  west- 
ward, we  find  ihe  town  of  SaSad  or  Saphet.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  occurs 
only  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit ;  nor  is  it  till  the  time  of  the  crusades  that  it  begins  t« 
figure  as  a  place  of  importance.  Notwithstanding  this  comparatively  late  origin,  the  Jews, 
influenced  by  its  being  the  seat  of  a  famous  university,  and  the  burial-place  of  some  of  their 
most  learned  rabbins,  attach  to  it  a  degree  of  sanctity  sometimes  exceeding  that  of  Jeru- 
salem itself.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  150  vears  ago-,  it  was  inhabited  by  12,000  Jews. 
It  became  also  a  principal  seat  of  the  power  of  Daher  Omar,  who  founded  there  a  Mahom- 
etan college.  After  his  time  it  was  much  neglected,  and  Volney  represents  it  as  dwindled 
into  an  almost  deserted  hamlet.  Burckhardt,  however,  found  it  containing  600  houses,  built 
gn  several  small  hills,  in  a  high  and  commanding  situation. 
Vol.  II.  22*  8H 
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Returning  eastvmrd  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  the  general  level  of  ths  country  is  found 
continually  rising.  The  river  here  forms  a  flat  marshy  lake,  some  miles  in  circumference, 
called  at  preseiit  Lake  Houle,  anciently  Julias,  or  Samachonitis.  This  upper  plain  of  the 
Jonlaii  is  here  shut  in  to  the  nortlt  by  a  lotly  branch  of  Lebanon,  called  Jebel  Sheik,  or  the 
Prince  Mountain,  which  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Palestine  and 
Syria.  Near  its  foot  is  situated  Panios,  which  Herod,  alter  embellishing  and  enlarging  it, 
called  Ctesarea-Philippi.  It  has  now  resumed  its  original  name,  and  is  sunk  into  a  small 
village,  though  situated  in  a  fine  elevated  country,  fertile  in  grain,  profusely  embellished 
with  plants  and  wild  flowers,  and  abounding  in  game.  Considerable  architectural  remains 
distinguish  the  vicinity,  though  it  is  still  difficult  to  trace  the  magnificent  temple  erected  by 
Herod  in  hor.our  r>f  Augustus.  Round  Panias,  several  rivulets,  descending  from  the  de- 
clivities of  Jebel  Sheik,  unite,  and  form  the  Jordan.  To  the  east  of  all  these  countries  is  a 
territory  less  closely  attached  to  Palestine ;  that  of  the  Hauran,  called  anciently  the  country 
beyond  Jordan,  which  insensibly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  be- 
comes identified  with  it.  For  a  considerable  space,  however,  being  traversed  by  Mount 
Gilcad,  it  continues  to  be  well  watered,  and  contains  a  great  extent  of  ground  well  fitted 
either  for  culture  or  pasturage.  At  present  it  suffers  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Arabs;  but  und«>r  the  Roman  sway  it  appears  to  have  been  prosperous  and  flourishing, 
Djerash  (the  ancient  Gerasa),  Amman  (Philadelphia),  Bosra,  and  other  towns,  display  on  a 
great  scale  the  remains  of  temples,  theatres,  baths,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  structures 
which  usually  adorned  a  classic  city.  The  remains  of  Gerasa  have  even  been  compared  to 
those  of  Palmyra. 

Sdbsect.  2. — Syria. 

After  passing  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  we  enter  Syria,  a  great  kingdom, 
equally  famed  m  history,  and  presenting  nearly  a  continuation  of  the  same  natural  features : 
on  one  side  the  Mediterranean  coast  extending  north  and  west ;  the  high  mountain  chains 
parallel  to  it;  the  flne  intervening  valleys;  and  the  great  desert  boundary  on  the  east. 
Syria  cannot  boast  an  equal  breadth  of  level  territory  ;  it  may  be  considered  in  this  respect 
almost  a  pyramid,  of  whion  Judea  ia  the  base.  The  mountains,  however,  are  on  a  grander 
scale.    Lebanon  (Jiff.  654.)  towers  to  a  height  unrivalled  by  any  of  the  southern  chains; 


HeiiihU  of  LebanoD. 

its  summit  crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  its  sides  still  presenting  the  remains  "  those 
majestic  cedars  with  which  tliey  were  anciently  covered.  The  plains  of  Syria,  though 
n-  nu?r,  are  richer,  and  have  been  more  highly  cultivated ;  and  more  striking  contrasts 
li^; .  thus  been  produ'jed  between  the  extremes  of  civilized  and  savage  existence.  Her 
cities  nave  always  ontshone  those  of  the  neighbouring  countries;  her  capitals  of  Damascus 
and  Antioch  have  been  the  most  brilliant ;  her  marts  of  commerce.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Aleppo,  the 
most  flourishing  and  wealthy  of  any  in  the  west  of  Asia. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  natural  barriers  of  Syria,  she  has  always  with  diflSculty  main- 
tained an  independent  political  existence.  The  early  kingdom  of  Damascus  is  best  known 
to  us  by  its  wars  with  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Being  more  dirf^ctly  on  the  road 
from  the  Euphrates,  it  was  absorbed  earlier  into  the  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Fol- 
lowing its  successive  destinies,  Syria,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  attained,  under  one  of 
the  heirs  of  his  divided  empire,  a  separate  though  not  a  native  government.  The  powerful 
and  warlike  monarchy  of  the  Seloucidce  endured  until,  afler  some  brilliont  efforts  and  with 
!Kimr.  ■:h)ry,  it  v.-is  nh^nrhfu  iii  the  wiue-Bpread  empire  of  Rome.  Syria  was  reduced  com- 
pletely to  tlio  comlition  of  a  pro.ince;  but  it  formed  always  the  centre  of  the  Roman  power 
m  Asin,  and  Antioch  was  considered  the  eastern  capital  of  the  empire.  On  the  decay  of 
Rou<e,  Syria  was  early  occupied  by  the  Saracens ;  although,  as  subordinate  to  PalestinOf 
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67.  Kl  Bara 

68.  Baran 
HO.  Djiiir  Shof^her 
7U.  Allcnad 

71.  Shollhtia 

72.  Nahr  GeUcr 
71).  Oebcr 

74.  Riw  Caniir 

"iS.  Shamah 

TR.  Candcio 

*7.  Latachia 

78.  Tower 

TJ.  Jebiloe 

SO.  Sihniii! 

Hi.  Lerzieli 

P2.  Howiish 

Kl.  Mnrnh 

P4.  .Icn\i,.ili« 

W.  V.\m\  ("nbnd 

FA.  Kninnt  ol  Mudyk 

K:.  KImn  ^hf^kune 

HH.  Sokc-lehye 

89.  Kulnat  Bvidjar 

90.  Niihy  Meta, 

50UTK  PART. 
I.  Caria 
9.  Mirkab 

3.  Alatii 

4.  Humein 

5.  Nailb 

6.  Tortoaa 

7.  Szarvtlah 

8.  Maiiat 


li.  Beyadbein 
10.  Mazrad 
ll.Byezyn 

15.  Hninah 

13.  RiiHton 

14.  t^alrinih 
l.").  Kireo 

16.  Eirich 

17.  Wells  of  Imp. 

Malcha  6iub 

18.  Almrrrha 
10.  AbviVhal 
20.  Palmyra 
SLCaiileofAn- 

tura 
SS.  Qnarnan 

23.  Kninat 

24.  Kiiliinl 

25.  Ma«na 

26.  Salniia 

97.  Hemi 

98.  JaMchiab 
9fl.  Nyizaf 

.10.  Mur  Dyordus 
3I.RIHa>n 
.S.  Ranneh 

33.  Avaih 

34.  Moiqua 

35.  Ortoia 

36.  An) 

SS.  kanobln 

39.  Baflif 

40.  Bihirai 


41.  Delmiri 

43.  Tripoli 

43.  Amyoun 

44.  Temwida 
4.5.  Gabail 
46.  Akoora 

47  DeirelAkb- 
mar 

48.  BalbM 

49.  Eiiooatia 
.50.  Zahle 


TS-Biblah 

74.  Hheniir 

75.  Haaia       I 

76.  Owaraen 

77.  Kariatoen. 

Rivtrt  mi  Lakes. 

SEuphntu,  R. 
Aplior,  R. 
St:  Hiour.R. 
f":  vmit,  R. 
a  i .  'i  li«ke 
r  Koritt,R. 

RAphreen,  R. 
.    Yo(!ra,R, 
j    Aiwad,  R. 
J    Aazy,  or  Oroo- 
l«e,  R. 

rCorache,  R 
Shobor.R. 
m  Muik,  R. 
n  Baaiai,R. 

0  Matktb,  R. 
p  Huueim,  R. 
q  Kebir,  R. 

r   BBred.K. 

1  Kadea,R. 

I    IbrahiiD.R. 
u  LeitanijR. 
V  El  Berde,  R 
wBabrel  Bfard 
X  El  Aair,  R. 
r  Naht  el  Aii. 
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iramenBe  efibrtii  were  inau<)  by  the  crusaders  to  ^rrest  it  out  of  their  hands.  Syria,  however, 
never  assumed  an*;  i-if^niinidiint  aspect,  and  at  Iriat  fell  wholly  under  Uie  Mahometan  domi- 
nion. For  the  last  :hrtM  r.ni  itiriea  it  has  continued  subject  to  the  Turks,  except  when  agituted 
by  the  turbulent  an.'  ;oi.  of  some  of  tiie  pachas.  Real  independence  has  been  achieved 
only  in  a  certain  partwt '' jgroe  by  some  of  the  mountnin  tribes,  alluded  to  as  inhabitit\(ir  Ib'^ 
ruder  recesses  of  Iiebanon,  and  who  there,  even  in  the  very  besom  of  despotism,  secire  by 
their  valour  the  enjoyment  of  tir  >  realities  as  well  as  tlie  forma  of  liberty. 

Syria,  divided  through  its  whole  length  by  Itbanon,  like  a  huge  spine,  is  formed  into  tw.j 
portions,  entirely  distinct;  one  bounded  by  tht  coast,  the  other  by  the  desert.  Ikdh  arc 
narrow  and  fertile ;  ihev  contain  many  great  Cif.ias,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Tyye  awl 
Antioch,  in  the  maritime  district,  ar«!  re-emim^nt  among  the  former:  v die,  in  r-odft-n 
times,  the  interior  cities  of  Damascus  and  Alopp<^  have  preserved,  or  acqiMfed,  a  jjvjrior 
importance.  A  grand  feature  is  th?  Orontes,  which,  rising  nnur  the  southiin  extremi'v  of 
Syria,  flown  behind  Lekinon  through  its  whole  lei;j»th,  until  it  tuifn;i  its  northern  poini,  ..nd 

E  asses  by  Antioch  into  the  sea.  Perhaps,  however,  it  injures  the  ;i  .tjlity  or  intoriir  Syria, 
y  receiving  and  conveying  away  all  the  waters  which  flow  eaatvinl  from  the  mountain, 
and  which  unight  otherwise  have  spread  out,  and  watered  a  conaidRtabie  portion  of  the  sandy 
desert. 

We  shai^  commence  our  local  survey  with  the  soutiiem  maritime  f'-cmtiet.  Here ,  proceed- 
ing from  A;;Te,  under  which  pachalio  this  part  of  Syria  is  still  comprised,  vi  cor.->c  at  once 
upon  a  iL-une  \\l>  oh  revives  tho  jTrandest  i ixoUections.  The  little  fishing  t'.wn  rf  Sour,  or 
Tsour,  h  al?  ♦,):af.  ryinaias  c-i" lUM-.lcnt.  Tyro  (  %.  556.).    Modem  times  have  aoen  tiie  dread 

sentence  fulfilled,  that  thu  queen 
of  nations  should  become  a  rock,  on 
which  fishermen  were  to  d'y  their 
nets.  The  accomplishment  of  thot 
doom,  however,  has  beun  modern; 
for  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades 
it  had  some  importance,  and,  what 
is  singular,  was  distinguish>>d  by  its 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
It  was  under  the  Mahometan  sway 
that  its  ruin  was  completed.  Maun- 
drell  found  it  a  mere  Babel  of  broken 
walls,  pillars,  vaults,  &c..  witliout  one  entire  houi«  left.  Only  a  few  wretched  fishennen 
hi'v'ured  in  tiie  vaults,  i&nr'  plied  their  trade  on  the  rocky  coast  Of  late,  the  governments. 
which  had  their  seat  at  Beirout  and  Acre,  have  made  some  efibrts  to  revive  Tyre.  A  few 
tolcrallo  hot'sea  have  been  built  for  the  offices  of  government;  and  some  of  the  Maronites, 
Motouali^',  wd  other  inliabitonts  of  the  neighbouring  '?)ountains,  have  been  induced  to  settle 
there,  and  K"  undertake  some  trade.  For  thiu,  scope  is  afibrded  by  the  grain,  tobacco,  and 
dried  figs  Wii^ch  are  grown  in  the  flat  and  somewhat  fertile  district  by  which  Tyre  is  sur* 
founded.  The  grain  is  sent  to  the  islands ;  the  other  articles  find  a  market  in  Egypt.  Even 
under  this  faini  revival,  however.  Tyre  presents  no  ii  la^e  that  can  recall  the  memory  of  its 
cncient  magnificence.  JoliiflTe  heard  the  population  estimated  at  5000,  with  a  doubt,  how- 
ever, ^vhich  is  strongly  confirmed  by  Turner,  who  does  not  think  it  can  contain  above  200 
houses,  two-thirds  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Motoualifi.  The  harbour  can  now  admit  only 
boats.  There  are  traces  of  city  walls  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  but  none  of  any  edifices  more 
ancient  than  Chriotian  churches,  one  of  which  is  of  very  large  extent  A  priest  still  resides 
here,  bear'T>»  the  pompous  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tyre. 
From  Tyfe  we  proceed  northwards  by  a  very  flat  plain,  which  becomes  continually  nar- 
rower till  we  arrive  at  Sidon  (fig 
557.),  the  sister  city  of  Phoenicia,  su 
perior,  it  is  said,  in  antiqui^,  yet 
second  in  greatness  and  fame.  Though 
there  is  nothiujg  corresponding  *  its 
ancient  name,  it  has  never  suuor^^:  s-j- 
total  a  downfkll.  Aconsideral'  t  le 
is  still  maintained  by  the  e'  ,«  '? 
silk,  and  also  of  cotton,  the 
of  which  employs  a  cf)..  io"". 
ber  of  inhabitants.  S*  "■  ■" 
principal  port  by  whici' 
the  maritime  commerce  1 1 


vr      4- 
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c'jA  on 

Tnascus, 

from  across  the  mountains.  The  vast  moles,  of  which  the  ancient  harbour  -^v  v ,  r,;.,-<B«d, 
are  now  entirely  dest»-.yed,  though  some  of  tliose  huge  stones  which  filleO  M;\r  :"'ire 
breadth,  may  still  be  s  .n  lying  on  the  shore.  Saide,  like  other  Turkish  towns,  dirty  i  ■•  il. 
built,  contains  from  5000  to  7000  inhabitants. 


Sidon. 
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Noithwards  fW>m  Saide,  the  level  plain  of  Phcenicia  ceases.  Lebanon,  here  towering  to 
its  loftiest  height,  'hrows  down  its  branches  to  the  sea,  between  which  only  deep  and  nar< 
row  valleys  interveje.  This  is  the  seat  of  the  power  of  the  Druses,  that  remarkable  people, 
who  have  been  aiready  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  Their  capital,  cr,  at  least, 
the  residence  of  their  prince  or  emir,  is  at  Dair-el-Kamar,  merely  an  extensive  rough  vil- 
lages ^^'ith  fVom  75,000  to  18,000  inhabitants,  and  a  large  serat  or  palace,  which  has  no  pre- 
ten  i'^HH  to  elegance.  Their  most  important  town  is  Beirout,  the  ancient  Bery  tus,  now  almost 
wii-iUj  M  their  possession.  The  mountains  here  enclose  a  fine  plain,  covered  with  mulberry 
tn '^st,  "'  which  is  reared  the  finest  silk  in  Syria.  Its  export,  and  that  of  cotton,  cause  some 
txtilc  i  I  "^eiroirt,  and  support  a  population  which  Volney  and  Jolliife  estimate  at  6000. 

1  h :  sxi  pLce  of  any  importance  is  Esbele,  called  by  Europeans  Gibele,  or  Djebail ; 
wmrm  which  recall  at  once  the  Byblos  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Gebal,  whose  ancient  inhabit- 
mts,  ttccording  to  Ezekiel,  were  the  calkeis  of  Tyre.  This  place  was  the  chief  seat  of  the 
uorship  of  Adonis,  whose  beauty  and  tragical  history  gained  for  him  so  conspicuous  a  place 
i\  the  cletssic  mythology.  About  a  mile  from  Esbele  flows  the  Ibrim,  the  ancient  Adonis, 
tl  0  peri  Hiical  reddening  of  whose  waters,  "supposed  with  blood  of  Thammuz  yearly  wound- 
J,"  gF .  a  occasion  to  a  wild  and  fantastic  Phoenician  festival.  The  circuit  of  the  walls, 
aixjiit  a  mile  in  extent,  was  traced  by  Pococke,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  church 
of  tl.'!  Corinthian  order,  which  must  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century :  Volney 
TCikous  6000  inhabitants. 

Iloiiind  Djebail  is  the  hilly  district  of  Kesrouaii,  a  lower  and  extended  branch  of  Lebanon, 
bn  which  the  Maronites  have  formed  their  establishment  Considerably  in  the  interior,  and 
hr  up  the  ascent  of  Lebanon  itself,  is  the  monastery  of  Kannobin,  the  residence  of  their 

Catriarch.  It  consists  merely  of  a  number  of  grottoes  cut  in  tlie  rock,  the  largest  of  which 
as  been  excavated  into  a  tolerably  handsome  chapel,  Beneath  rolls  a  river  between  two 
very  high  ridges  of  pineH»>vered  mountains ;  so  that  the  scene  is  awful  and  romantic.  The 
ascending  road  becomes  continually  more  wild  and  rugged,  with  numerous  cascades  dashuig 
down  the  rocks;  yet  a  few  villages  still  occur,  delightfully  situated,  and  surrounded  with 
groves  of  olive  and  mulberry.  At  length  the  inhabited  part  of  Lebanon  is  terminated  by  a 
Carmelite  convent,  dedicated  to  St.  Sergius,  which,  in  summer,  forms  a  cool  and  delightful 
retirement ;  but  the  rigours  of  winter  compel  the  monks  to  remove  to  Tripoli. 

Although,  however,  human  habitations  be  passed,  the  wonders  of  the  mountain  are  not 
yet  exhausted ;  for  in  a  plain,  enclosed  by  its  highest  summits,  is  found  the  small  but  pre- 
cious remnants  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  About  fifteen  large  old  trees  alone  survive  of  that 
mighty  forest,  which  recalls  so  many  sacred  and  poetical  ideaa  The  tnmks  are  ample,  one 
of  them  measuring  twenty-four  feet  in  circumference;  h^t  they  soon  part  into  several  limbs, 
which  rise  parallel  ^  each  other  for  some  space,  till  they  begin  to  extend  horizontally. 
The  foliage  is  wide-spreading,  like  that  of  the  oak.  The  wood  is  fragrant  and  white,  but 
not  materially  unlike  common  timber.  The  young  cedars,  which,  with  the  old,  form  a  grove 
of  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  appear  to  be  quite  of  an  inferior  race,  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  pines  with  which  they  are  intermixed.  Although  the  remnant  be  so 
small,  yet  Volney,  in  pronouncing  the  view  to  be  wholly  unworthy  the  fatig'je  of  reaching 
it,  appears  rather  insensible  not  only  to  the  influence  of  associations,  but  to  the  magnificent 
scenery  which  the  traveller  discovers  on  this  route.  An  ascent  of  three  hours  from  the 
cedars  brings  him  to  thj  snow-covered  pinnacle  of  Lebanon,  whence  he  discovers  all  the 
varied  aspect  of  its  mountain  regions ;  the  rich  plains  at  its  feet,  and  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Before  reaching  this  poiut,  however,  vegetation  has  expired,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  stunted  cypresses,  which  lose  their  spiral  form,  and,  throwing  out  their 
branches  sidewise,  have  the  appearance  of  small  oaks. 

From  Djebail  the  road  leads  close  along  the  sea,  here  bordered  by  the  rocks  of  the  Kes* 
rouan,  which  shoot  up  into  forms  the  most  varied  and  picturesque.  Nothing  is  passed  except 
a  paltry  village,  called  Batroun,  or  Patrone,  and  a  finely  situated  convent  of  the  Greek 
Catholics,  called  Belmcnt  \f  lenrth  the  lOu'e  opens  upon  the  plain  of  Tripoli,  stretching 
far  to  the  north,  and  one  o"  '  <r  nioii  fixf/;ndea  and  fertile  in  all  Syria.  At  its  entrance  n 
found  Tripoli,  capital  of  ♦'.(•  pdchalic  of  t'l'j  same  name,  w}jich  consists  of  this  wide  mari- 
time plain,  rr,  .ching  r  •:■  y  to  the  northern  li.  if  of  Syria.  A  mountain  chain,  indeed,  con- 
tinued from  Lcbanor  ttill  runs  through  the  intui  icr,  parallel  to  the  sea,  but  neither  so  broad 
nor  so  lofly.  It  is  iiiinly  inhabited  by  tiie  Ansarians.  The  niain  along  the  sea  is  broader 
there  than  in  any  part  of  Palestine  or  the  ancient  Phoeni'jis  This  plain  is  well  watered 
covered  with  rich  pasture,  and  with  extensive  groves  of  mulberry,  orano:e,  and  other  valua- 
ble treep  Notwithstanding  these  natural  advantages,  it  has,  we  know  not  why,  been 
neglecl<ia,  having  never  con; -ined  a  capital  city,  or  been  chosen  as  the  central  seat  of  any 
of  the  kingdoms  established  in  Syria,  Even  the  pachalic  into  which  it  was  formed  has 
of  late,  ac<:ording  to  the  alternations  of  power  and  influence,  been  merged  into  those  of 
Acre  and  Damascus. 

Tripoli  is  supposed  by  Farckhardt  to  contain  15,000  inhab'taiits,  about  &  third  of  whom 
are  Catholic  Christians.    T-   a  :>nf;  of  the  few  Turkish  towns  which  have  any  pretensions  to 
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neatness,  the  house*  beings  in  (ntneni.  tolerably  built,  and  of  good  stone.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  three  succeesive  colonies  from  Tyre,  Sidoo,  and  Aradus ;  whence 
the  Greeks  called  it  Tripoli,  or  three  cities.  Some  of  the  lower  branches  of  Lebanon 
approach,  and  enclose  round  it  a  triangular  valley,  covered  with  the  finest  gardens  and  fruit 
trees.  The  situation  is  thus  not  only  beautiful,  but  happily  formed  to  command  the  advan- 
tages of  every  climate.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  subject  to  fever,  in  consequence  of 
mundations  made  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  trees.  Under 
the  crusaders  Uiis  city  was  governed,  with  the  title  of  count,  by  Berlrand,  son  of  Raymond 
of  Toulouse.  Six  large  towers,  which  had  been  built  for  its  defence,  still  remain ;  but  no 
fire  ancient  edifices.  The  trade  is  considerable,  and  before  the  last  war  was  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  Its  exports  consist  of  raw  silk,  soap,  and  some  sponges  which  are 
collected  on  the  sea-shore.  The  harbour  is  tolerable,  and  the  marina,  or  port,  inhabited  by 
Greek  sailors  and  shipwrights,  forms  a  little  town  by  itself 

About  forty  miles  north  of  Tripoli  is  Tortosa,  or  Tortousa,  once  a  very  strong  city,  show- 
ing still  the  remains  of  two  walls  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  the  inner  of  which  is  fitly 
feet  high.    It  contains  also  a  beautiful  church  of  the  Corinthian  order.    Nearly  opposite  to 

Tortosa  is  the  island  of  Rouod 
558  (jig_  658.),  the  ancient  Ara- 

dus,  the  Arad  of  Scripture, 
whence  Tyre  is  said  to  Imve 
drawn  her  mariners.  It  is  a 
mere  naked  rock,  in  whicli  tlie 
spring  of  water  by  which  the 
inhabitants  were  anciently  sup- 
plied can  no  longer  be  disco- 
vered ;  but  its  position  pro- 
tected it  from  the  despotism 
of  the  princes  on  the  continent, 
and  drew  to  it  a  great  number 
of  inhabitants,  to  accommodate 
bland  of  Rouad.  whom  the  houses  were  raised 

to  a  surprising  height.  Only 
a  few  strong  masses  of  wall,  and  numerous  cisterns  cut  in  the  rock,  attest  the  former  ex- 
istence of  this  thriving  commercial  state. 

In  journeying  to  Latakia,  a  few  striking  objects  present  themselves ;  such  are  the  strong 
castle  of  Merkab,  seated  on  a  hilL  and  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference ;  the  village  of 
Banias,  which  scarcely  presents  any  traces  of  the  ancient  city  of  Balanea;  Jebilee,  the 
ancient  Gabala^jequally  poor  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Much  greater  importance  be- 
longs to  Latakia  itself,  the  ancient  Laodicea,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  and  the  port  of 
Antioch.  Its  trade  consisted  in  exporting  to  Egypt  the  fine  wines  for  which  tlie  district 
was  celebrated.  At  present,  this,  being  a  branch  of  commerce  prohibited  by  the  Mahometur 
religion,  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  tobacco.  The  returns  are  made  chiefly  in  rice.  Tiic> 
port  is  now  small,  as  the  Turks  have  allowed  it,  in  a  great  measure,  to  choke  up ;  but  it  is 
still  the  most  socure  of  any  on  the  coast.  It  is  sa<d  that  twenty  years  ago,  Latakia  was  a 
very  flourishing  ylace,  containing  10,000  inhabitants,  and  that  it  had  nearly  supplanted 
Scanderoon  as  the  port  of  Aleppo ;  but  of  late  it  has  deeply  felt  the  effects  of  that  inia- 
government  which  extends  over  all  this  quarter. 

We  have  now  traced  the  maritime  plain  of  Syria,  till  it  touches  on  that  of  Antioch,  which 
forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  which  we  shall  consider  in  combination 
with  that  of  Aleppo.  It  is  time  to  retrace  our  steps,  and,  beginning  afresh  at  the  south,  to 
survey  the  great  plain  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  Lebanon,  and  bordering  immediately 
on  the  desert,  which  forms  Eastern  Syria. 

But  before  reaching  this  second  division,  a  striking  feature  claims  our  attention.  In  cross- 
ing from  Sidon  to  the  plain  of  Damascus,  the  great  mountain  appears  separated  into  two 
parallel  portions,  distinguished  by  the  ancients  as  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  These  enclose 
between  them  a  broad  valley,  anciently  called  Coelosyria,  or  the  hollow  Syria;  by  the 
modems  it  is  named  the  Valley  of  Beka.  The  reflection  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  renders 
it  intensely  hot ;  but  it  is  extremely  well  watered,  and  yields  abundantly  either  pasturage  oi; 
grain,  according  to  the  industry  of  the  occupants.  Of  late,  Turkish  oppression,  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  Arabs,  have  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  peaceful  labours  of  the  husbandman, 
and  converted  great  tracts  of  this  fine  territory  into  a  desert  This  valley  presents,  how- 
ever, one  grand  and  important  feature,  the  ruins  of  Baalbec. 

Baalbec  is  situated  at  the  northern  head  of  tliis  great  valley,  near  to  where  the  two  Le 
banons.  uniting  together,  close  in  above  its  termination.  From  a  town  of  some  importance, 
il  has  dwindled  into  a  decayed  village,  containing  not  more  than  1000  or  1200  inhabitants. 
But  Baalbec  is  famous  for  a  mass  of  classic  ruins,  which,  those  of  Palmyra  excepted,  nothing 
in  Asia  can  rival    At  the  very  entrance  of  the  town,  lofty  walls  and  rich  columns  indicaUi 
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the  Bile  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  principal  gate,  obetructcu  by  stones  and  rubbish,  enters 
into  a  court  18U  teet  in  diameter,  strewed  with  broken  columne,  mutilated  capitals,  and 
various  fragments;  around  it  is  a  row  of  ruined  edifices  whicli  display  ull  the  ornaments  of 
tlie  richest  architecture.  At  the  end  of  this  court,  another  gate  introduces  the  spectator  tc 
ttie  view  of  a  still  more  extensive  range  of  ruins.  The  court  here  is  enclosed  by  chombera, 
seven  of  which  may  bo  reckoned  in  each  of  the  principal  wings.  It  \a  ditiicult  to  discove* 
tlieir  use ;  but  this  does  not  diminisli  the  admiration  excited  by  tlie  beauty  of  the  pilasters, 
tlie  richness  of  the  jntablature,  the  laige  foliage  of  the  capitals,  and  tiie  sculpture  of  wild 
plants  with  which  they  were  ornamented.  At  the  end  of  tliis  court  appears  tiie  grandest 
tt'uture  of  the  edifice :  six  lolly  soiiuiry  columns,  formerly  the  peristyle  of  the  chief  shrine, 
lo  which  all  the  rest  of  tliis  temple  was  only  subordinate.  The  sijuare  marked  out  by  their 
foundations  is  said  to  be  266  feet  long,  and  246  wide.  The  shafts  of  the  columns  are  58  feet 
high  and  21  in  circumference ;  their  entire  height  71  or  72  feet  The  order  is  Corinthian, 
and  the  workmanship  of  the  richest  and  most  splendid  description.  To  the  lefl  is  a  smaller 
temple,  tlie  walls  of  which,  and  the  peristyle,  composed  of  thirty-four  columns,  are  still 
entire.  Atler  passing  over  trunks  of  columns,  ruined  walls,  and  other  obstacles,  the  gate 
may  be  reached,  and  a  view  obtained  of  the  interior,  now  roofless ;  but  instead  of  the  grand 
spectacle  of  a  prostrate  and  adoring  people,  and  of  sacrifices  offered  by  a  nmltitude  of  priests, 
the  light  of  heaven  shows  only  a  chaoe  of  ruins  covered  with  dust  and  weeds.  Nature  and 
barbarism  have  combined  in  demolishing  this  noble  fabric.  When  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited 
it  in  1751,  there  were  standing  nine  columns  of  the  great  temple :  Volney  found  only  six ; 
and  of  the  small  temple  they  found  twenty-eight,  he  only  twenty.  These  have  been  partly 
overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  1751,  partly  undermined  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  sake  of 
the  iron  cramps,  by  which  the  several  blocks  composing  the  columns  are  so  closely  held  to- 
gether as  not  to  leave  room  for  the  blade  of  a  knife.  Of  these  blocks,  now  lying  on  the 
ground,  some  are  of  enormous  dimensions ;  three  of  58,  one  of  69  feet  long.  The  natives, 
astonished  at  the  power  by  which  these  fragments  have  been  transported,  ascribe  the  origin 
of  the  edifice  to  genii  acting  under  the  orders  of  king  Solomon.  It  is  customary  in  these 
countries  to  refer  every  great  work  to  that  prince ;  and  Volney,  with  some  reason,  derides 
the  idea  of  his  having  erected  a  Corinthian  temple ;  preferring  on  good  grounds  tllte  tradi- 
tion which  refers  the  erection  of  this  noble  structure  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Dr. 
Richardson,  however,  conceived  that  he  clearly  discovered,  under  the  Grecian  orders,  a 
trace  of  Jewish  foundations ;  in  which  case  Baalbec  would  form  a  very  natural  position  tor 
the  "house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,"  on  which  Solomon  bestowed  so  much  cost  and  care; 
and,  when  accident  and  time  had  demolished  it,  the  new  edifice  might  hov^  been  built  upon 
its  si:  3. 

Aller  traversing  all  the  branches  of  Lebtuion  to  the  eastern  border  of  Syria,  we  arrive  at 
the  noble  plain  of  Damascus,  The  environs  of  this  city  rank  as  the  paradise  of  the  E;  st. 
Ranges  of  hills,  branching  off  from  the  high  chains  of  Lebanon,  enclose  it,  and  pour  down 
numerous  waters,  which  unite  in  forming  the  boasted  Abana  and  Pharpar  of  the  ancients. 
These  waters,  indeed,  cannot  penetrate  beyond  the  desert  boundary  on  the  east,  where  they 
are  soon  evaporated  in  a  large  lake ;  but  before  reaching  it,  they  irrigate  every  portion  of  the 
plain  and  even  of  the  city,  and  communicate  to  the  former  its  matchless  beauty  and  fertility. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  city  which  has  had  a  longer  duration.  From  the  earliest  a[,es  the  ex- 
istence of  Damascus  has  been  recorded,  and  always  as  a  great  capital.  It  is  named  in  the 
history  of  Abraham ;  it  is  celebrated  for  its  wars  with  the  kings  of  Israel ;  it  has  survived  all 
the  variety  of  desolating  revolutions  which  have  passed  over  this  part  of  Asia.  Under  the 
Turkish  empire  it  has  maintained  a  high  importance,  being  on  the  route  of  the  great  cara- 
vans to  Mecca,  whence  even  the  Turks  esteem  it  holy,  and  call  it  the  "  gate  of  the  Caaba." 
This  causes  not  only  an  immense  resort,  but  a  great  trade,  which  the  pilgrims  are  careful 
to  combine  with  the  pious  objects  of  iheir  journey.  Damascus  has  lost  the  manufacture  of 
sword-blades  for  which  it  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  it  has  still  considerable  fabrics 
of  silk  and  cotton ;  and  the  firuits  of  the  neighbouring  plain,  dried  and  prepared  into  sweet- 
meats, are  sent  to  every  part  of  Turkey.  It  is  at  present  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Syria ; 
a  distinction  which  it  owes  to  the  excellent  character  of  several  successive  pachas,  through 
whose  exertions  the  whole  of  their  territory  has  assumed  an  improved  and  cultivated  aspect, 
wliich  strongly  contrasts  with  the  desolate  condition  of  that  of  Acre.  Damascs  is  built  of 
brick,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  ar^  gloomy,  like  those  of  all  other  Turkish  cities,  the  people 
reserving  their  magnificencr  ''  <•  o  interior  courts  and  palaces.  The  great  mosque,  of 
which  Europeans  can  obtain  colon  glances,  is  very  splendid,  and  the  bazaar  has  no 

I  iviil  in  the  East  for  convenien  j  and  beauty.  Several  of  the  streets  have  rivulets  running 
through  ti  m,  which  afford  plentifully  the  great  eastern  luxury  of  water.  Many  of  the 
coffee-houses  are  built  on  the  banks,  and  the  Turk  enjoys  the  luxury  of  smoking  and  sipping 
his  coffee  while  the  cool  stream  is  flowing  ai  his  feet.  The  delight  of  tlio  Damascenes  is  to 
make  excursions  into  the  environs  of  the  city,  adorned  with  numberless  gardens,  and  to  the 
"  plain  of  roses,"  covered  with  .it  beautiful  flower  in  its  utmost  perfection.  The  Hebrew  name 
nf  Damascus,  or  Demesk,  is  r.  t  now  knowu  to  the  Orientals,  who  c&il  it  Sham,  or  El  Sham. 
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The  inhabitants,  amountinff  to  about  100,000,  have  a  bod  reputation  in  the  Eait^  where  Sham 
Shonmi,  "  Ihe  wiclred  l>imaKene,"  has  even  paaaed  into  a  proverb;  but  perhaps  the  alllt«^ 
ation  may  have  haii  some  aharo  in  promoting  ita  currency. 

Almost  ail  the  remainder  of  the  plain  of  Eastern  Syria  ia  watered  by  the  Orontea,  in  iti 
lonff  course  from  south  to  north  along  t)<  toot  of  Lebanon.  Though  it  haa  not  the  brilliancy 
and  beauty  of  that  of  Dai  wbcub,  it  ia  vet  well  fitted  for  grain  and  pasturage,  and  tinrifntly 
produced  them  in  abundance.  In  mooTn  !,i  «,  f  "jI"  its  exposure  to  the  plundering  Arabs, 
against  whom  the  government  has  not  .Ji,.  <>  i'  Mil  it,  it  haa  been  in  a  great  measure 
abandoned.  On  this  route,  howov  >  ur  *Wi-  c  ubrated  cities,  still  not  wholly  deHcrleiL 
The  firf>t  is  Ilemn,  about  100  milp»>  ii  irtli  oi  TMmascuB,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Emeaa, 
It  was  a  considerable  place  undr>r  iht  Roman  empire,  having  acquired  notoriety,  though  nut 
glory,  as  the  birth-place  of  Helio;' uwlus.  At  present,  only  a  fourth  of  its  site  is  occupied; 
and  the  place  is  noted  merely  for  some  antii|;iitie8  of  inferior  importance.  Forty  miles 
farther  north  is  Hamah,  once  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Apamea,  but  which  Pococke  seenii 
to  have  proved  to  reprcwmt  Epiphania.  That  traveller  found  in  it  no  coins  more  ancient 
than  those  of  the  Greek  fipire.     Hamah,  which  Volney  r"''ii-  ,  my  40'^>,  is  supposed 

by  Burckhardt  to  contain  80,000  inhabitants.  They  sulwiai  chk<lly  by  supplying  the  wants 
of  the  Arabs,  who  roam  over  the  vast  desert  to  the  east  as  iar  as  the  Euphrates.  These 
freebooters  are  deterred  from  their  usual  violent  proceedings,  )/artly  by  a  tacit  convention, 
but  more  effectually  by  a  body  of  300  or  400  horse,  stationed  here  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Pacha  of  Damascus  I'amieh,  called  by  Burckhardt  Kalaat-el-Medyhr,  is  a  mere  villagfl, 
with  an  old  castle,  co"'  iiiing  all  that  remains  of  the  real  Apamea.  This  spot,  where  the 
kings  of  Syria  once  ir.iimtaincd  500  elephants  and  30XX)0  horses,  is  now  so  marshy  and 
inundated,  that  it  can  jc  ircely  support  a  few  buifaloes.  Volney  allo'vs  it  2000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situatc<l  nea^  tiio  banks  of  a  considerable  lake  abounding  with  fish. 

As  the  Oronteb  approaches  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  it  is  bordered  on  the  east  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  reduces  to  a  breadth  of  six  or  seven  miles  the  valley  thrnujorh 
which  it  flows.  This  valley,  inundated  during  the  summer,  yields  fine  pasture.  Burck- 
hardt there  found  the  village  of  Hoashu,  containing  about  140  nouses;  and  farther  down, on 
the  bonders  of  the  territory  of  Aleppo,  is  the  large  but  dirty  town  of  Shogger,  or  Shoggle. 

That  we  may  visit  Palmyra  before  quitting  the  Orontes,  wa  must  make  an  excursion  info 
the  depth  of  the  Syrian  desert,  which  extends  far  to  the  eastward.  The  traveller  sets  out 
fh)m  the  small  village  of  Hassia,  to  the  south  of  Hems.  He  finds  himself  on  a  great  naked 
plain,  where  the  stunted  shrubs  afford  but  a  scanty  browsing  to  the  antelope.  At  the  di»> 
tance,  however,  of  every  throe  or  four  hours  of  march,  occur  little  villages,  or  rather  clus- 
ters of  huts,  wlioiv^  rest  may  be  obtained :  Sodoud,  Houarein,  Karietein.  From  the  last 
place  Palmyra  can  be  reached  only  by  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles  over  an  expanse  of 
uninterrupted  desert  When  this  weary  route  has  been  passed,  the  hills,  which  have 
hitherto  run  in  parallol  lines  about  ten  miles  distant  firom  each  other,  close  in,  and  form  a 
narrow  valley,  traversed  by  a  ruined  aqueduct,  and  on  whose  sides  appear  a  number  cf 
tombs.  At  length  the  valley  opens,  and  the  eye  '<"  stnick  with  a  most  amazing  extent  of 
ruins,  covering  a  wide  expanse  of  the  desert;  behind  which,  towards  the  Euphrates, 
stretches  a  level  waste,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  without  my  object  manifesting  either 
life  or  motion.  In  this  surprising  soer  f^.  the  front  /  iew  pre^  's  a  range  of  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, occupying  a  space  of  more  than  a  inile,  ana  behind  \>,  >ich,  crowds  of  other  edifices 
appear  in  dim  perspective.  The  grandest,  and" also  the  most  .ntire  structure,  is  that  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  The  court  of  this  temple  has  a  wall  nearly  complete,  in  which 
appear  twelve  noble  windows.  Behind  rise  ♦'■'»  ruins  of  the  temple  itself,  .'most  wholly 
composed  of  magnificent  ranges  of  Corinl;  ian  columns  (Jig.  Voi),)  supporting  a  rich  e<ita- 

blaturo,  which  has,  partially  at  le^st, 
resisted  the  '.ijuries  of  time.  The 
eastern  c  way,  on  which  all  the 
res*  rces  o,  Grecian  art  have  been 
111  ->d,  is  still  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
81 '  A  oble  arch,  farther  to  tlie 
ri<n,!t,  ton.  the  commencement  of  a 
truly  superi)  colonnade,  which,  even 
in  ijs  shattered  and  broken  state,  may 
be  traced  to  the  distance  of  4000  feet 
The  vacuities  left  by  the  fallen  columns 
open  a  view  to  the  other  ruins;  and 
the  remains  of  magnificent  structures 
are  seen  though  the  intercolumniations.  Sometimes  a  group  of  three  or  four  columns,  stand- 
Jig  entire,  indicates  some  grand  edifice,  of  which  they  are  all  that  is  left.  But  besides  these 
ruins,  from  which  definite  indications  may  be  drawn,  a  vast  number  of  bcattered  columni 
cover  the  plain,  some  with  and  some  without  their  entahlatures ;  and  the  ,q;round  ia  every 
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where  itrewed  with  broken  pillars,  icattered  u:nitals,  defko^l  Ki.  >turefl,  and  lar^  marble 
fVagmenbi,  all  lyinff  proatrate  in  the  dust 

The  early  and  high  importance  of  Palmyra,  or  Tadni^  appears  evidently  derived  firnm  ita 
being  the  channel  by  which  Indian  commoditica  paiaed  acio»8  the  desert  to  the  countrieH  of 
the  west.  Solomon,  who  occupied  and  enclosed  it  with  strong  walls,  is  reported  ns  ita 
founder ;  but  was  probably  attracted  by  the  wealth  which  commerce  had  already  drawn  to 
this  desolate  spot.  The  historical  greatneaa  of  I'alinyra,  however,  began  only  in  Uie  retirn 
of  Aurelian,  when  the  spirited  and  high-minded  Zcnobia  ventured  to  establish  it  as  an  inJe- 
pendent  kingdom,  and  to  set  at  defiance  the  master  of  thu  Roman  world.  The  issue  of  this 
daring  "t tempt  was  fatal;  Zenobia  was  carried  in  chains  to  Rome;  and  Palmyra  nevei 
again  n.-covered  its  prosperity.  At  present,  beneath  these  hallowed  monuments  of  a 
polished  people  are  seen  about  thirty  mud-walled  cottages ;  the  inhabitants  of  whicli,  poor 
in  the  extreme,  obtain  a  subsistence  by  cultivating  a  few  detached  spots,  and  feeding  some 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep.  Two  small  tepid  streams,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  whicli  tra« 
verse  the  ruins,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  sand,  might  to  ancient  industry  have  afforded  facili- 
ties tor  considerable  culture. 

Another  portion  of  Syria  still  remains,  which  has  long  been  pre-eminent  over  the  rest  in 
power  and  commerce.  It  constitutes  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo,  a  sort  of  division  which  we 
have  not  i  uch  regarded,  but  which  here  coincides  with  that  formed  b^  nature.  The  vast 
mountain  chain  which  has  hitherto  crossed  Syria  from  north  to  south,  smks  gradually,  until 
it  entirely  disapp<>ars;  but  the  mighty  range  of  Taurus,  proiectin^  fi'om  Asia  Minor,  and 
crossing  towards  tlie  Euphrates,  here  forms  the  northern  boundary  oi  Syria.  It  leaves,  how- 
ever, an  interval  of  luxuriant  plains  and  groves,  which  I  'g  rendered  this  refrion  the  pride 
of  Syria,  and  the  chosen  sen'  of  pomp  and  pleasure.  Ai,  ich,  both  under  the  Greek  kings 
and  under  the  Roman  dominion,  was  ceifbrated  as  the  gay  capital  of  the  East  Under  the 
Turkish  governjnent  it  has  yielded  precedence  to  a  rival  of  later  origin. 

Aleppo,  the  miNlern  capital  it'  Syria,  is,  as  it  were,  only  an  outpost  of  that  country,  and 
half  botongs  to  the  desert.  P>om  a  number  of  low  hills,  however,  which  surround  the  city 
at  H  few  miles'  distance,  streams  descend,  which  water  the  chalky  soil  of  the  environs,  and 
enable  them  to  be  formed  into  those  beautiful  gardens,  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  studiously  surround  their  cities.  Those  of  Aleppo  are  chiefly  filled  with  fruit  trees,  of 
which  til  jiiF'-'chio  is  thr  spec  il  lioast.  The  city  has  some  marks  of  antiquity,  though  none 
of  til  rn  Htriki  ,  and  is  usual  I  n' pposed  to  be  the  ancient  Bertea.  It  is  built  on  several  hills, 
above  which  i  ^een  towerii  numerous  minarets  and  domes  which  command  a  delightful 
prospect,  espec  y  to  the  i^>>  tktigued  with  the  monotony  of  the  brown  and  parched  plains 
that  stretch  around.  Aleppo  i-  very  populous ;  Dr.  Russel,  who  resided  there  for  many  years, 
reckons  the  nut  he  ;\t  235,000,  and  is  probably  more  to  be  depended  on  than  other  early 
travfillffrs,  who  i  >t  to  nearly  300,000.  Volney,  on  the  other  hand,  calculating  that 
Aleppo  does  not  stand  on  lucn*  ground  than  Marseilles  or  Nantes,  and  that  the  houses  have 
only  one  story,  reduces  the  ^liinate  to  about  100,000 ;  but  these  data  seem  too  vague  to 
stand  against  the  positive  areful  calculations  of  other  travellers.    Seetzen  has  lately 

assigned  150,000:  but  wheti  i  that  rumber  result  firom  a  decline  in  the  place,  or  a  different 
mode  of  estimate,  may  admit  of  question.  Aleppo  is  generally  accounted  the  third  city  in 
the  Turkibh  empire,  yielding  only  to  Constantinople  and  Cairo.  This  greatness  it  owes  to 
the  vast  extent  of  its  inland  trade,  for  which  it  is  most  fiivourably  situated,  in  front  of  Syria, 
and  in  close  vicinity  to  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia.  It  is  also  a  rendezvous  for  pil- 
grims from  all  these  countries  to  Mecca.  Although  it  contains  no  grand  monuments,  nor 
even  any  very  magnificent  modern  edifices,  it  is  yet  reckoned  the  neatest  and  best  built  of 
the  Turkish  cities.  At  least  its  streets  have  those  negative  qualities  which  are  almost  all 
that  can  be  expected  in  an  Eastern  city.  They  are  less  narrow,  less  dirty,  and  the  walls, 
built  of  a  species  of  white  stone,  have  not  quite  so  gloomy  an  aspect  The  society  is  also 
represented  as  displaying  more  of  toleration  and  uriianity  than  that  of  other  Mahometan 
cities.  This  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  many  strangers,  of  all  religions,  who  are  attracted 
by  its  commerce ;  since  the  Christian  population  alone  is  reckoned  at  31,000,  and  the  Jew- 
ish at  5000.  A  violent  principle  of  schism  had  however,  always  subsisted  between  the 
janissaries  on  one  side,  and  the  pacha  with  his  adiierents  on  the  other.  While  the  Ottoman 
power  remained  entire,  the  latter  easily  maintained  their  predominance,  and  the  discontent 
of  the  janissaries  was  vented  in  occasional  tumult  or  impotent  growling.  In  1804,  however, 
after  a  somewhat  bloody  contest,  they  succeeded  in  makinir  themselves  masters  of  the  city, 
Aleppo  thus,  like  Algiers  and  Tunis,  became  subjected  to  the  sway  of  a  turbulent  soldiery. 
It  sufiered,  but  not  in  an  equal  degree.  The  janissaries  preserved  a  good  police,  ond  chiefly 
employed  themselves  in  systematically  extorting  as  much  money  as  possible  fVom  the  inha- 
bitmts.  Each  of  the  latter  was  obliged  to  pure  liase,  at  a  high  rate,  the  protection  of  a 
janissary,  and  having  paid  this  price  he  was  secure  in  the  possession  of  his  remaining  pro- 
perty. 

Within  the  last  14  years  Aleppo  has  been  visited  by  a  calamity  of  the  most  dreadfiil 
nature,  which  haa  rendered  its  future  existence  as  a  city  problematical.    On  the  night  oi 
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the  13th  of  Aiiguit,  1822,  not  only  the  city  itacif,  but  every  town  and  villa(r«  in  tho  pnchaiie, 
wore  ■Imkon  almost  to  pieces  by  an  oarthqiiako,  which  was  felt  thjni  Diarbokir  to  Oypru*. 
The  most  appalling  picture  ia  dra\||i  of  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night;  ttio  nwfiil  Unik- 
noMs,  tho  quick  repetition  of  the  most  violunt  shocks,  the  crash  of  falling  walls,  the  Mhrickt, 
the  groans,  the  ucconts  of  agony  and  dosinir,  with  which  the  city  resounded.  TwiMity  tlinu' 
sand  persons  are  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  nnd  tho  same  number  bruistnd  and  tiinimf<d, 
Thoso  who,  amid  falling  houses,  through  lioa|)8  of  rubbish,  and  stumbling;  over  dead  IxHlifn, 
succeeded  in  reaching  tho  o|M>n  tields,  found  thcniselvos  destitute  even  of  ((xxi  iirid  hii«>lt<T.  V.x. 
po«od  to  a  tropica!  Nun  and  to  nightly  dnni|M,  and  (tciintily  fed,  a  lurgo  pro|)()rtioi)  lieciirno  n  prpy 
to  iliscaso ;  and  even  the  liberal  subtcription  collected  in  l/nidon  tor  the  sutlortTx  proved  a  very 
inadequate  rolief.  It  has  been  8uppose<l  that  Aleppo  would  rit^ver  again  roiir  itN  head,  nnd 
ttiat  its  commerce  would  be  removed  to  dmyrna.  But  its  site  possesses  advantages  which 
cannot  be  transferred  elsewhere,  and  which  must  always,  it  should  seem,  occasion  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  city  in  this  part  of  Syria. 
The  remabing  citiea  in  tne  pachalic  of  Aleppo  present  only  fkint  traces  of  that  grandeur 

by  which  they  were  formerly  distin- 
guished. Antioch  (Jig.  60().),  or  An- 
takia  the  ancient  queen  of  the  Rnst, 
ie  only  a  poor,  ill-built,  little  town, 
containing,  according  to  Colonel 
Hquire,  not  more  than  11,000  inhabit- 
ants. This  city  was  built  by  Antiochus 
and  Soleucus  Nicanor,  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  Graeco-Syrian  dynasty. 
Under  Rome  its  wealth  and  distinc- 
tion were  still  further  augmented; 
and  it  became,  at  an  early  period,  the 
seat  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Christian  churches.  In  the  gf^at 
crusading  expedition,  Antioch  was 
the  first  place  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christians ;  and  it  continued  a  main  centre  of  their  power  till  1269,  when  it 
was  taken  by  Bibars,  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  All  the  fury  of  Mahometan  bigotry  was  then 
let  loose  u))on  a  city  long  supposed  a  main  bulwark  of  the  Christian  power.  Its  churches, 
accounted  tho  finest  in  the  world,  were  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  site  of  those  edificoa, 
once  the  boast  of  Asia,  can  now  with  difficulty  be  traced.  Aleppo,  under  Moslem  auspices, 
became  the  emporium  and  capital  of  Syria ;  and  Antioch  soon  sunk  into  insignificance.  For 
the  reason  above  stated,  scarcely  a  remnant  is  lefl  of  those  structures  which  rendered  it  the 
pride  of  the  East.  The  most  remarkable  object  is  a  portion  of  the  city  wall,  which  has 
resisted  so  many  disasters,  and  even  earthquakes.  It  is  of  great  strength,  built  of  stone,  and 
defended  by  noble  towers,  at  equal  distances.  In  some  places  it  is  carried  up  tho  hills  which 
border  the  city  on  the  side  opposite  the  Orontes;  in  others,  along  almost  perpendicular 
heights.  Yet  a  walk,  rendered  accessible  by  steps,  has  been  carried  all  round  it.  The  aque- 
ducts also  remain,  and  are  fine,  though  not  more  so  than  those  of  some  other  Eastern  cities. 
The  environs  of  Antioch  have  been  particularly  famed  for  their  luxuriant  and  romantic 
aspect.  Indeed,  the  banks  of  the  lower  Orontes,  for  a  considerable  space,  are  said  to  equal 
any  thing  in  the  world  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty.  Mount  Casius,  the  termination  of 
Lebanon,  towers  above  it  to  a  very  lofly  height,  and  the  inferior  mountain  ranges  run  alonaf 
the  river,  presenting  broken  precipices,  rocks,  and  caves  overhung  with  a  luxuriant  variety 
of  foliage ;  myrtle,  laurel,  fig,  arbutus,  and  sycamore.  Travellers  have  particularly  sonirht 
the  groves  and  fountains  of  Daphne,  celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  the  dissolute 
superstitions  of  pagan  Antioch.  The  site  is  usually  fixed  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  on 
the  road  to  Latakia,  and  on  a  spot  where  a  number  of  fountains,  bubbling  out  of  the  earth 
with  a  loud  noise,  terminate  in  two  beautiful  cascades  which  fall  into  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes.  Instead,  however,  of  magnificent  temples  and  stately  groves,  it  exhibits  only  a  few 
clay-built  water-mills  surrounded  with  dwarf  myrtles. 

On  a  plain  to  the  north  of  Orontes  is  the  straggling  seaport  of  Suadiah,  and  near  it  the 
remains  of  Seleucia  Pieria,  a  city  of  great  importance  under  the  kings  of  Syria.  Strength 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  studied,  with  the  supposed  object  of  forming  a  retreat  in  case 
Antioch  should  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  invader.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  double 
wall  built  on  high  cliffs  overlooking  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  The  outer  wall  is  built 
of  very  large  stones,  and  the  inner  defended  by  turrets  of  fifty  paces  apart.  There  are  also 
remains  of  large  piers  which  formed  and  defended  the  horbour.  Pococke  calls  this  place 
Kopse,  and  notices  a  singular  ornament  used  there  by  the  females,  consisting  ot  iToins  atuck 
rounfl  their  head-dress,  many  of  which,  having  been  obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Seleucia, 
were  valuable  as  antiquities. 
About  thirty  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Antioch  is  Scanderoon,  or  Alexandretta,  which  tlie 
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Turkk  ntdda  tha  port  of  Aleppo,  It  poesosees  a  very  flne  road,  the  only  good  anchorage  in 
ail  Hyria.  On  the  other  hanci,  extensive  surrounding  uiarMhes  rotuier  tho  town  iiubjecl  to 
epidemic  diseases  in  a  degree  beyond  any  other  in  tho  Turkish  dominions.  Doing,  there- 
tiire,  inhabitod  only  by  those  whom  the  absolute  neccMtitios  of  commerce  compel  to  make  it 
their  rcHidenco,  it  has  never  been  any  thing  morn  than  a  large  open  village ;  and,  of  late,  ■ 
jjrKit  part  of  its  trade  has  been  transferred  to  Latakia.  The  only  resourco  which  tho  resi> 
(ifntu  of  tkanderoon  possess,  is  an  occasional  retirement  to  Dylan,  a  cool  and  delightthl 
villifru,  situated  among  the  mountains  of  the  east  The  houses  are  built  along  the  decli- 
vity uf  a  hill,  so  that  the  terraced  roots  of  one  row  serve  as  streets  to  tlie  row  iiinnediately 
aU)ve. 

SiiuaccT.  3. — Atia  Minor. 

Axia  Minor,  another  of  the  great  divisions  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  derives  a  deep  interest  from 
B(jiirce!i  unconnected  with  the  degraded  race  by  which  it  is  now  ruled.  Its  physical  features, 
iiiilued,  are  not  on  so  sublime  a  scn'e,  lor  does  its  post  history  recall  events  su  awfiil  and 
•olemn  as  those  which  distinguish  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Orontes.  Still,  the 
KLMies  of  nature  which  it  presents  are-  full  of  grandeur,  and  its  antiquities  are  replete  with 
hiijturical  interest. 

Asia  Minor  forms  a  large  oblong  peninsula,  about  700  miles  in  length,  and  somewhat  more 
than  40U  in  breadth.  It  is  almost  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  Asia,  not  only  by 
the  sea,  which  surrounds  the  greater  part  of  it,  but  by  the  almost  impassable  mountains  and 
elevated  wastes  which  closely  bar  the  broad  isthmus  by  which  it  is  joined.  The  structure  of 
this  country  is  remarkable.  Its  interior  is  completely  encompassed  with  a  girdle  of  lotly 
mountains.  They  run  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  sometimes  closely  approaching  it,  soiiiotimei 
leaving  intermediate  plains  and  valleys  of  considerable  extent  On  the  south  runs  the 
celebrated  chain  of  Taurus,  which  extends  across  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  intersect  the  whole  of  Asia.  On  the  west  it  is  continued  by  Tmolus  and 
Sipylus,  and  these  lock  in  with  the  northern  chain,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  summits 
ire  those  denominated  Ida  and  Olympus.  We  give  the  classic  appellations;  for  Ala 
Da|{h,  Baba  Dagh,  and  other  uncouth  names  imposed  by  its  present  possessors,  will  scarcely 
be  endured  by  European  ears.  These  mountains  enclose  a  vast  interior  hollow,  which  is 
however,  considerably  elevated,  and  into  which  they  pour  almost  all  their  waters.  We  must, 
indeed,  except  those  of  the  east  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Halys,  the  modern  Kizil  Iriiiak, 
into  the  Black  Sea ;  and  part  of  the  western  waters,  which  And  their  way  by  the  Sanguriiis 
into  the  same  receptacle.  But  Mr.  Leake  calculates  that  there  is  an  interior  space,  of  250 
tniles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  of  whose  copious  waters  no  part  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
They  terminate  in  a  long  chain  of  little  saline  lakes,  and  during  the  rainy  season  cause  wide 
inundations.  It  is  even  supposed  that,  at  that  period,  the  whole  region  would  be  laid  under 
water,  but  for  some  elevated  ridges  by  which  it  is  penetrated.  A  territory  covered  with 
such  profuse  moisture  would  require  a  more  industrious  people  than  the  Turks,  to  render  it 
tit  for  the  production  of  grain.  It  forms  an  immense  range  of  pasture,  over  which  are 
fed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  droves  of  horses,  and,  in  the  hilly  tracts,  herds  of  goats;  while 
the  inhabitants  lead  nearly  the  same  irregular  and  nomadic  life  which  prevails  among  the 
Tartar  hordes. 

The  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  intervenes  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  presents  a 
different  and  more  smiling  aspect.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  western  'tracts  of 
the  peninsula.  The  Cayster,  the  Caicus,  the  Meander,  and  tlie  Hermus,  roll  through  en- 
chanted valleys  stored  with  the  richest  gifts  of  nature.  Taurus,  on  the  south,  presses  closer 
upon  the  sea ;  but  it  still  leaves  ranges  of  finely  watered,  though  not  extended,  valleys.  On 
the  northern  shore,  also,  which  extends  along  the  Euxine,  the  interval  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  is  oflen  very  narrow;  though  the  plains  of  Sinope,  of  Amisus,  and 
of  Trebisond  have  been  the  seat  of  great  and  powerful  kingdoms.  They  are  marked, 
however,  rather  by  the  substantial  productions  ol^  grain  and  pasturage,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains by  the  useful  minerals  of  copper  and  iron,  than  by  the  gay  fruits  and  smiling  luxuriance 
of  the  south  and  west. 

In  history,  the  interesting  transactions  connected  with  Asia  Minor  have  been  so  numerous 
and  varied,  that  we  can  attempt  only  a  very  rapid  enumeration.  The  first  picture  is  that  of 
its  nations  when  arrayed  against  Grreece  in  the  Trojan  war.  Troy,  in  that  great  contest 
drew  auxiliaries  from  Caria,  Lycia,  Mysia,  Phrygia,  and  Mteonia,  so  that  it  became  almost  a 
contest  of  Greece  against  Asia.  Even  the  Greek  pencil  of  Homer  seems  to  delineate  on  the 
Asiatic  side  a  people  more  polished  and  humane,  though  less  energetic  and  warlike,  than 
their  invaders.  Afterwards  in  the  republics  of  the  refined  and  effeminate  Ionia,  we  find  an 
early  perfection  of  the  sciences,  poetry,  music,  and  sculpture,  then  unknown  to  Greece, 
thodjjh  that  country,  in  arts  as  well  as  in  arms,  soon  eclipsed  the  glory  of  its  master?.  Here, 
too,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  early  famous,  first  for  power,  but  much  more  afterwards  for 
wealth  and  luxurious  efleminiicy.  These  unwarlike  states  soon  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Per- 
•ia,  were  includec  -vjtJiin  its  emoire,  and  their  arts  and  resources  served  only  to  swell  the 
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pomp  of  its  satnps.  In  this  humiliating  situation,  they  lost  all  their  fbnner  high  attainments; 
and  it  became  of  little  importance  that  they  passed  sometimes  under  the  sway  of  Athena, 
and  were  ruled  by  Greeks  instead  of  barbarians.  After  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  however, 
and  when  his  rapidly  formed  empire  fell  so  suddenly  to  pieces,  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
among  the  fragments  were  kingdoms  established  by  his  successors  in  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
there  that  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  collected  a  great  portion  of  the  resources  with  which 
the^  made  such  a  mighty  struggle  for  the  supremacy  among  the  Macedonian  chiefs.  Atler 
their  fall,  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  founded,  whose  princes,  by  their  own  ability,  und 
the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  became  for  some  time  the  most  powerful  in  Asia.  Their  glory, 
however,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  a  kingdom  formed  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  peninsula, 
that  of  Pontus,  by  the  powerful  character  and  high  exploits  ot  Mithndates,  under  whom  the 
last  great  stand  was  made  for  the  independence  of  the  world,  which  with  him  finally  sunk. 
Aiiiti  Minor  was  reduced  completely  into  a  Roman  province,  and  made  few  and  feeble 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished  in  ecclesiastical  history  by  the 
formation  of  apostolic  churches,  and  the  assemblage  of  general  councils ;  of  which  those  of 
Nice  and  Chalcedon,  in  particular,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  belief  and  worship  uf 
the  Christian  world.  Protected  by  its  distance  from  Arabia,  and  by  the  mountain  chains  of 
Taurus,  this  peninsula  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  tide  of  Saracen  invasion  That  great 
succession  of  hordcL,  however,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  Toorks  or  Turks,  poured  down 
from  the  north-east  of  Asia,  after  conquering  Persia,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  establisiicd 
a  powerful  kingdom  in  Caramania.  Being  divided,  and  crushed  under  the  first  successes  of 
the  crusaders,  the  Turkish  power  sunk  into  a  languishing  and  almost  expiring  state.  Sud- 
denly, however,  from  its  ashes,  rose  the  family  of  Othman,  who,  collecting  the  Turkish 
remnant,  and  combining  it  with  the  neighbouring  warlike  tribes,  allured  or  compelled  to 
this  standard,  formed  the  whole  into  a  vast  military  mass,  which  there  was  no  longer  any 
thing  adequate  to  oppose.  This  power  continued  to  have  its  principal  seat  in  Asia  Minor, 
until  Mahomet  II.  transferred  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars,  and  made 
Constantinople  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Asia  Minor  has  always  continued  more  entirely 
Turkish  than  any  other  part  of  the  empire;  and  it  is  thence  chiefly  that  the  Porte  continues 
to  draw  those  vast  bodies  of  irregular  cavalry  which  form  the  chief  mass  of  its  armies.  The 
peninsula  has  net,  however,  been  exempted  from  that  spirit  of  revolt  which,  amid  the  weak- 
ness lately  exhibited  by  the  Porte,  has  become  so  universal.  The  different  pachas  act 
nearly  as  independent  princes,  make  peace  or  war  with  each  other,  and  can  only  be  displaced 
by  manoeuvre  or  mtrigue.  Paswan  Oglou,  in  particular,  established  at  Uskut  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  supported  by  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  scarcely  yielded  to  the  Porte  a 
nominal  submission. 

The  Turks  have  made  a  political  division  of  Asia  Minor  into  pachalics ;  of  which  the 
principal  are  Anadoli  on  the  west,  Trebizond  on  the  north  coast,  Sivas  and  Konieh  in  the  in- 
terior, Adana  on  the  south  coast,  and  the  Mussellim  of  Cyprus.  For  reasons  already  stated, 
however,  we  shall  not  pay  much  regard  to  this  ephemeral  division,  but  recognise  the  country 
chiefly  under  other  names  which,  though  unknown  in  its  present  &llen  state,  are  alone  in- 
teresting to  a  European  reader. 

The  local  survey  to  be  made  of  this  region,  will  most  advantageously  commence  from  the 
south-eastern  corner,  where  the  narrow  pass  of  Issus  allows  Lhe  only  communication  with 
Syria  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates;  and  where  Alexander,  by  a  signal  victory,  opened 
his  way  into  the  boundless  regions  of  Asia.  Pococke  and  D'Anville  place  this  celebrated 
spot  near  the  village  of  Ayas,  in  a  plain  two  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  broad,  enclosed 
between  the  hills  and  the  sea.  Mr.  Kinneir,  after  a  careful  survey,  seeks  to  transfer  it  to 
another  plain  more  spacious,  two  miles  in  width,  hemmed  in  by  loftier  mountains,  and  about 
sixteen  miles  north  o(  Scanderoon.  He  contends  that  this  space  was  necessary  to  enable 
two  such  armies  to  be  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle ;  and  that  it  agrees  with  the  data  given 
by  the  ancient  historians  and  geographers.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  minute 
details  of  this  controversy.  Pias  was  till  lately  the  wealthy  and  populous  seat  of  a  ma- 
rauding freebooter,  who  plundered  the  caravans,  and  laid  the  neighbouring  districts  un<ler 
contribution ;  but  the  Porte  having  succeeded  in  reducing  him,  his  capita!  also  went  to  ruin. 

The  ancient  Cilicia,  now  the  pachalic  of  Adana,  consists  of  two  districts ;  the  nr.ountain 
range,  composed  of  some  of  the  most  lofty  and  rugged  branches  of  Taurus;  and  the  level 
tract,  composed  of  the  two  considerable  and  extremely  fruitful  plains  of  Adana  and  of 
Taurus.  Adana,  situated  on  the  Sihoon,  the  ancient  Sarub,  is  a  very  ancient  capital,  and 
etill  a  flourishing  town  surrounded  by  extensive  cotton  plantations,  tolerably  built,  and  pre- 
sents, in  tesHmony  of  its  former  magnificence,  some  walls  and  a  magnificent  gateway.  If* 
eituation  is  agreeable,  on  a  declivity  above  the  river,  which  is  larger  than  the  Cydn;.  .  ann 
enclosed  by  fruit  trees  and  vineyards.  Tarsus  retains  its  name  and  its  position  on  li.  -yi 
but  Mr.  Kinneir  sought  in  vain  for  any  monuments  corresponding  to  ii      r-jat  rsir"';'. 


nus 


The  m.iterinls  of  all  its  ancient  structures  seern  to  have  been  taken  dov.'o  ''lilil  M 
modern  city,  which  has  thus  a  neater  appearance  than  is  very  usual  in  Turke;  ;  .  ts  these 
fine  hewn  stones  are  merely  built  into  houses  of  one  story  high,  the  place  has  rn  ^ir  of  ma(j< 
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nificence.  Tarsus  woi  not  only  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  but,  under  the  auspices  of  Rome, 
nise  to  be  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  both  for  wealtti  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  literature.  It  may  be  recollected  as  being  the  birth-place  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
there  is  still  an  ancient  church  which  bears  his  name.  Tarsus  continues  a  populous  and 
stirring  place.  Its  population,  as  well  as  that  of  Adana,  is  estimated  at  about  3U,000  each ; 
to  a  great  part  of  whom,  however,  these  cities  afford  only  winter  quarters.  The  Turcoman 
shepherds  who,  in  summer,  pasture  their  flocks  on  the  heights  of  Taurus,  during  the  rigor- 
ous season  seek  shelter  for  them  in  the  rich  pla'iis  around  these  cities.  That  of  Adana  ia 
of  exuberant  fecundity,  and,  being  tolerably  cultivated,  yields  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and 
cotton,  not  only  for  home  use,  but  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  To  these  are  added 
copper  f^om  the  northern  districts,  and  gall-nuts  from  the  mountains.  The  returns  arc  taken 
in  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  and  hardware.    Tarsus,  however,  is  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  sea. 

To  the  east  of  Adana  is  another  plain  equally  fertile,  on  which  the  ancient  Mopsus,  or 
Mopsuesta,  is  still  found  under  the  name  of  Messis.  This  place,  however,  has  been  occu- 
pied by  a  band  of  Turcoman  depredators,  who  have  reduced  the  plain  around  to  a  state  cf 
desolation,  and  the  place  itself  to  a  poor  village,  composed  of  mud  cottages. 

At  the  western  boundary  of  Cilicia  begins  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  to  which  the  modems 
give  the  name  of  Caromania,  from  an  early  Turkish  kingdom  formed  upon  the  coast,  of 
which  Karaman,  in  the  interior,  was  the  capital.  This  tract  consists  of  a  succession  of 
valleys  separated  by  ridges  that  branch  from  the  loflier  heights  of  Taurus.  These  valleys, 
though  often  narrow,  are  usually  watered  by  fine  streams,  and  very  fertile.  The  ridges  often 
terminate  by  presenting  to  the  sea,  in  the  boldest  and  most  picturesque  forms,  lofly  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  of  limestone  or  marble. 

Selefkeh,  on  the  Ghiuksu  (the  ancient  Calycadnus),  a  river  of  some  magnitude,  is  merely 
an  assemblage  of  cottages  built  of  wood  or  earth ;  but  near  it  are  considerable  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  Seleucia.  There  is  a  theatre  partly  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill ;  and  in  front 
of  it  a  long  line  of  porticoes  and  other  remains  of  large  ancient  edifices.  In  the  vicinity  is 
an  extensive  necropolis  or  cemetery,  consisting,  as  usual,  of  numerous  tombs  cut  in  the  rock, 
with  some  sculpture,  and  a  variety  of  inscriptions.  An  aga  resides  here,  subject  to  the 
governor  of  Cyprus.  Farther  up  the  river,  near  its  junction  with  a  tributary  called  the 
Erminah,  is  Mout,  a  miserable  village  of  200  hovels,  built  with  reeds  and  mud,  while  some 
wretched  inhabitants  seek  their  abode  in  the  rocky  caverns.  This,  however,  was  the  site 
of  a  ma^ificent  ancient  city,  supposed  by  Mr.  Kinneir  to  have  been  Philadelphia,  the  plan 
and  principal  edifices  of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  cottages  are  intermingled 
wich  long  colonnades  and  porticoes,  still  partially  standing ;  and  pillars  of  verd  antique  and 
other  marbles  lie  half  buried,  or  covered  by  ruined  mosques  and  houses.  The  castle  is  large, 
and  nearly  entire ;  it  is  built  on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  Ghiuksu ;  its  walls  are  sur- 
mounted with  battlements  flanked  by  square  towers  open  to  the  interior.  This  scene  of 
wretchedness,  the  result  of  inisgovernment,  is  found  in  a  valley,  the  aspect  of  which  pro- 
mises peculiar  fertility.  It  abounds  also  with  the  most  beautiful  scenery;  the  pasturer 
groves,  and  streams,  of  the  lower  tracts  contrastiui^  admirably  with  the  majestic  forms  of  the 
mountains  above,  and  the  dark  woods  with  which  they  ere  covered. 

Proceeding  westward  along  the  coast  from  Selefkeh,  is  found  Kelendri,  called  by  the 
Turks  Gulnar,  a  few  wretched  hovels,  built  amid  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Celenderis,  which 
lie  about  in  scattered  and  mouldering  heap:).  Here,  however,  a  magazine  and  a  custom- 
house are  kept,  to  maintain  the  communication  with  Cyprus. 

Ixioking  from  Kelendri,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  smail  bay,  a  grand  feature  presents 
itself  in  Cape  Anemour,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Asia  Minor,  presenting  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean a  bold,  and  on  one  side  inaccessible,  cliff.  The  other  s'.de  is  secured  by  a  castle,  and 
a  double  range  of  lofty  walls,  within  which  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Anemuriii.  It 
appears  to  have  been  considerable ;  but  scarcely  a  block  or  fragment  of  marble  remains. 
Only  the  abodes  of  the  dead  remain  entire,  exhibiting  a  remarkfu>le  proof  of  the  durability 
of  their  materials,  compared  with  those  which  formed  the  habitations  of  the  living.  These 
tombs,  many  of  which  display  considerable  magnificence,  have  all  been  opened  ;  but  their 
walls  are  still  standing.  The  spot  is  entirely  deserted ;  but  about  six  miles  distant  is  the 
modem  castle  of  Anemour,  a  large  edifice,  now  going  to  ruin. 

Cape  Anemour  is  succeeded  by  a  range  of  rocky  coast,  at  only  two  points  of  which  tor« 
rents  penetrate  into  the  sea :  here  ruins  are  all  that  indicate  the  site  of  Charadrus  and  An- 
tiochia  od  Cragum.  At  the  end  of  this  coast,  the  lofly  and  romantic  clifl^  of  Cape  Selinty 
project  into  the  sea.  On  its  pinnacle  are  the  remains  of  a  castle,  which  looks  down  perpen- 
dicularly  from  a  gr lat  height  upon  the  waters.  At  its  foot,  along  the  bonks  of  a  river,  are 
the  foundations  of  large  edifices  and  bases  of  columns  in  long  ranges,  all  the  superstnictures 
having  been  carried  away.  These  are  the  remains  of  Trajanopolis.  To  the  west  is  a  beau* 
tiful  plain,  five  or  six  miles  in  extent 

Proceeding  westward,  the  traveller  meets  numerous  towns  and  villages,  modem  upon  ao> 
cient  sites,  but  both  deserted,  bearing  marks  of  the  desolation  which  now  reigns  in  this  part 
of  the  empire.  At  length  are  espied  the  white  cliffs  of  Alaya,  rearing  themBelvee  hifb  abovt 
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the  waves.  This  mountain  fortress,  called  in  the  middle  ages  Castle  Ubaldo,  is  compared  by 
Colonel  Ijeu'ce  to  a  second  Gibraltar.  Two  of  the  sides  are  absolutely  perpendicular,  the 
other  is  completely  fenced  with  high  solid  walls  and  towers.  The  town,  situated  near  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit  It  scarcely  contains  anv  vestige  of  Coracesium, 
on  whose  site  it  standi ;  and  as  a  modern  town,  though  the  residence  of  a  sangiack,  it  ig 
poor,  destitute  of  comn.j.ce,  and  thinly  peopled,  having,  according  to  Captain  Beaufort,  only 
2000  inhabitanU. 

On  a  low  and  desert  promontory,  to  the  westward  of  Alaya,  Captain  Beaufort  discovered 
the  superb  monuments  of  Side.  They  are  numerous ;  but  the  prominent  object  is  a  theatre, 
the  most  extensive  preserved  among  those  of  the  many  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
half  excavated,  half  composed  of  masonry,  and  has  an  exterior  diameter  of  409  feet.  There 
are  forty-nine  rows  of  seats,  all  of  white  marble,  and  of  admirable  workmanship.  On  these 
might  sit  13,870  persons ;  and  by  standing  or  sitting  on  the  steps,  an  audience  of  15,240 
might  be  accommodated.  Among  other  remains  are  those  of  a  building  dedicated  to  astnv 
nomical  purposes;  those  of  a  spacious  bath;  and  many  others,  now  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished iiinid  the  thorns  and  brambles  witii  which  they  are  overgrown.  The  traces  of  a 
spacious  double  harbour  accord  with  the  report  given  by  Livy,  of  the  naval  skill  and  prowess 
of  the  SidetiariS. 

Passing  Laara,  the  ancient  Magydos,  Dashashehr,  and  some  smaller  places,  we  come  to 
Attalia,  called  by  the  Turks  Adalia,  and  by  the  Italians  Satalia,  the  principal  town  in  this 
quarter.  Attains  Philadelphus,  by  whom  it  was  founded,  made  it  his  capital,  and  spared  no 
cost  in  adorning  it  The  situation  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  along  the  side  of  a  rising  hill 
which  fronts  the  sea,  and  upon  which  the  streets  are  arranged  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre. 
Its  ancient  importance  is  attested  by  numerous  granite  columns  and  fragments  of  sculpture, 
particularly  by  a  magnificent  gateway  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  gardens  behind,  inter- 
spersed with  country  houses,  are  filled  with  the  finest  fi-uit  trees,  and  refreshed  by  the 
breezes  from  Mount  Taurus.  The  population  is  estimated  at  8000,  of  whom  two-thirds  are 
Mnhometan,  and  the  remainder  Greek.  A  considerable  trade  has  of  late  been  carried  on  in 
grflin,  which  is  copiously  produced  in  the  surrounding  fields,  watered  by  streams  that  are 
loaded  with  calcareous  deposits. 

The  coast  now  takes  a  southerly  direction,  forming  a  side  of  the  deep  bay  at  the  bottom 
of  which  Attalia  is  situated.  On  this  coast  are  found  the  ruins  of  Phaselis,  in  a  swampy 
and  unhealthy  situation,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Solyma,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  7400  feet, 
and  by  its  fi-owning  aspect,  and  the  formidable  sounds  which  ( cho  through  the  caverns,  in- 
spires the  natives  with  superstitious  dread.  Deliktash,  situated  on  a  plain,  enclosed  by 
mountains,  is  filled  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Olympus.  Its  name,  signifying  the  per- 
forated rock,  designates  the  principal  object  for  which  it  is  remarkable.  Places  of  only 
secondary  importance  occur  until,  after  passing  Cape  Chelidonia  (the  ancient  Promontorium 
Sacrum),  and  reaching  the  river  Andraki,  we  discover  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
;ity  of  Mira.  A  theatre,  tolerably  entire,  355  feet  in  diameter,  with  other  remains  of  public 
DUildings  and  inscribed  sepulchres,  mark  its  ancient  splendour.  It  is  situated  three  miles 
up  the  river,  in  a  plain,  fertile,  and  tolerably  cultivated.  Westward,  along  the  coast,  is  a 
crowd  of  rocky  islands,  abounding  with  fine  creeks  and  bays,  which  might  render  them  the 
seat  of  a  considerate  commerce  and  population.  That  they  were  so  anciently,  appears 
clearly  from  traces  left  on  those  of  Kakava  and  Casteloriso. 
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Theatre  at  Macri. 

Winding  round  the  interior  of  a  drop  and  circuitous  bay,  we  find  at  its  eastern  hpw' 
Miicri.  Tliis  town,  having  lui  I'xccHciit  harbour,  is  employed  by  tlio  govornincnt  as  it. 
medium  of  communication  with  Egypt  It  exports  firewotKi  to  tliat  country ;  timber,  tiir, 
cattle,  and  salt  to  Rhodes.  It  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  uniiealthy  by  an  alinosl 
constant  makria,  arising  partly  from  tlie  damps  of  ancient  edifices,  partly  from  its  siluntioii, 
in  a  pit,  as  it  were,  amidst  overiianging  mountains  which  produce  confined  air  and  frequent 
chilling  breezes.  Notiiing  can  exceed,  in  gloomy  grandeur,  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  Am 
Minor,  presenting  an  unbroken  range  of  niountains,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow. 
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Near  Macri  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Telmess.  s,  which  rank  with  the  grandest  and 
most  perfect  of  any  in  Asia  Minor,  and  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  careftil  and  interesting.  The  first  object  which  strikes  the  spectator  from  the  sea, 
consists  of  the  remains  of  a  spacious  theatre  {^jig.  561.),  built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  to 
whose  shelving  sides  the  structure  was  adapted.  Several  of  its  portals  are  yet  standing,  of 
enormous  magnitude,  and  built  of  stones  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  put  together  -  .thout  any 
cement.  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that,  "  in  the  plans  of  Grecian  architects,  the  vast  operations 
of  nature  were  rendered  subservient  to  works  of  art ;  for  the  mountains  on  which  they  built 
their  theatres  possessed  naturally  a  theatrical  form,  and  towering  behind  them,  exhibited  a 
continuation  of  the  immense  koilon  which  contained  the  seats  for  the  spectators,  giving  a 
prodigious  dignity  to  their  appearance.    Every  thing  at  Telmessus  is  Cyclopean :  a  certain 

vastness  of  proportion,  as  in  the  walls  of 
662        » MSSJftmmni,.,  Tirynthus  or  of  Crotona,  excites  a  degree 

of  admiration  mingled  with  awe ;  and  this 
may  be  said  to  characterise  the  vestiges  of 
the  Dorian  style  all  over  Asia  Minor."  Pe- 
culiar care  has  here  been  taken  in  adorning 
the  tombs  both  with  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture. The  greater  have  both  their  interior 
chambers  and  the  columns  in  front  excavated 
^     ^   k—.^^^— -^™,  _      out  of  the  solid  rock;  and  the  stones  are 

^t^^5S|BI^5S^^[^^^^8^^^    joine<l  together  so  nicely,  as  to  make  it  almost 

impossible  to  discover  the  entrance.    Other 
tombs  represent  the  Grecian  soros,  consisting 
of  hupe  single  stones  pitched  often  on  the 
Tomb.aiTeime.ui      ^^  summits  of  high  rocks.     Others,  again,  con- 

sist of  a  number  of  these  stones  joined  together ;  and  one  was  of  such  magnitude,  Uiat  Dr. 
Chirke  conjectured  it  might  be  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia  {fig.  562.). 

Emert>'ing  from  the  Gulf  of  Macri,  and  passing  alonf^  the  deserted  sites  of  Calynda  and 
Caunus,  the  former  capital  of  Periea,  the  navigator  descries  a  narrow  passage,  through 
which,  if  his  vessel  reach  the  dimensions  of  a  frigate,  he  will  work  his  way  with  some 
diiticulty,  unless  the  wind  be  favourable.  On  entering,  however,  he  finds  himself  in  the 
6)acious  bay  of  Marmorice,  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  which  its  lofty  wooded 
thores  secure  from  every  wind.  The  town,  at  the  hc«d  of  the  bay,  is  sn;all,  composed  of 
whiiistone  cottages  like  those  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

As  we  approach  the  confines  of  Ionia  and  the  western  coast,  the  monuments  of  antiquity 
become  more  numerous  and  striking.  The  two  deep  bays  of  Symi  and  Cos,  which  follow 
almost  immediately  after  that  of  Marmorice,  are  nearly  unexplored  by  the  moderns.  At 
Cape  Crio,  however,  the  point  of  separation  between  them,  are  found  the  extensive  ruins  ol' 
Cnidus.  No  Greek  city  is  said  to  present  more  varied  specimens  of  ancient  architecture ; 
and  in  none  has  the  work  of  destruction  been  more  active.  The  whole  area  of  the  city  is 
one  promiscuous  mass  of  ruins,  amongst  which  are  numbered  three  theatres,  one  of  them 
40()  feet  in  diameter;  several  temples,  many  tombs,  and  some  superb  fragments  of  sculpture. 
The  wliite  marble  steps  of  one  of  the  theatres  may  still  be  found  buried  under  the  grass  and 
bushes,  and  near  it  are  the  fragments  of  a  Corinthian  temple  of  the  same  materials.  The 
remains  of  two  artificial  harbours,  formed  by  long  piers  projecting  into  the  sea,  may  still  be 
traced. 
At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cos  is  Melasso,  rather  a  considerable  modern  town,  the  resi- 
dence of  an  aga,  though  ill 
built;  but  it  is  distinguished  as 
occupying  the  site  of  Mylasa 
{fig.  563.),  once  a  capital  of 
Caria,  The  temples  of  this 
city  were  in  ancient  times  so 
numerous,  that  a  crier,  enter- 
ing the  market-place,  mstead  of 
the  usual  cxrlamation,  "Hear, 
ye  people!"  crlled  out,  "Hear, 
ye  temples'."  They  are  now 
almost  entirely  demolished ;  and 
of  one  vnry  fine  portico,  of  tha 
Composite  order,  wliich  was 
found  by  Pococke,  there  remain- 
ed, in  Chandler's  time,  only  the 
basement.  Tlie  tombs  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  anci.    some 
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are  of  peculiar  structure.     About  ten  mile?  to  the  south-east,  EakihiBsar,  a  poor  modern  vil- 
laf^e,  stiinds  on  the  site  of  Stratonicea. 

Lower  down  the  same  gulf,  to  many  parts  of  which  it  gives  its  own  name,  is  Boodrrom, 

on  the  site  of  Hnlicarnoiisui 
(Jig.  564.)-  It  is  Htill  u  con- 
siderable Turkish  cruiaino^  port, 
with  a  modem  castle  and  palace 
that  possess  strength  and  ma^> 
nificence.  There  are  no  re- 
mains at  all  entire,  except  that 
of  a  theatre  overhanging  the 
^  town ;  but  the  attentive  eye 
of  *.he  traveller  soon  discovers 
numerous  fragments  indicafive 
of  the  former  existence  of  a 
magnificent  city.  A  traveller  of  the  sixteenth  century  asserts  that  he  saw  some  vestiges 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Artemisia ;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  several  of  the  fragments  now 
transterred  to  modern  buildings  seems  to  characterize  them  as  having  bebnged  to  some 
celebrat  ^o  structure.  Friezes  inserted  into  the  walls  of  the  castle  have  beer,  considered  as 
specimens  of  sculpture  equal  to  those  of  the  Parthenon. 

Turning  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Boodroom,  we  find  on  a  smaller  bay,  Asyn  Kalesi,  tlie 
ancient  Jossus,  marked  by  many  monuments,  chiefly  sepulchral.  Across  a  broad  neck  of 
land,  on  the  Latonian  Gulf,  travellers  sought,  but  have  scarcely  found,  the  still  more  cele- 
brated site  of  Miletus.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  gulf  is  the  village  of  Palatsha,  the 
considerable  ruins  adjoining  whose  beautiful  site  have  been  supposed  by  Spon  and  others  to 
be  those  of  Miletus  (^fig.  ^5.) ;  but  a  different  opinion  now  prevails. 
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We  have  reached  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  region  of  Asia  Minor;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meander,  whose  winding  stream  waters  the  most  extended  and  fertile  of  all  the  vales 
of  Ionia.  At  every  step  we  ascend  occur  the  remains  of  magnificent  citie?.  Those  of  Mag 
nesia,  on  the  Meander,  are  usually  supposed  to  be  found  at  Guzelhissar,  itself  a  large  town, 
and  the  Turk'sh  capital  of  this  district.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  built  on  a 
hill  which  commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful  view  over  the  valley  of  the  Meander, 
reaching  downward  as  far  as  the  sea.  Even  the  city  itself,  though  composed  of  the  UHual 
Turkish  materials,  presents  considerable  beauty  in  its  exterior  aspect,  containing  numerous 
courts  and  gardens,  <illed  with  orange  and  cypress  trees,  whose  foliage  mingles  with  its 
lofly  minarets ;  the  streets  are  broader  and  better  disposed  than  is  usual  in  Turkey.  Guzel- 
hissar is  the  residence  of  i  pacha,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  cotton  arid  cotton  yarn, 
part  of  which  is  manufactured  within  itself  into  coarse  calicoes.  These  circumstances  make 
It  the  residence  of  many  Jews,  and  other  rich  merchants,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  Acia  Minor.  The  ruins  are  scattered  in  fragments,  and  in  general  only  their 
foundations  can  be  traced;  but  Pococke  saw  on  the  nortli  oide  remains  of  a  very  sple^'id 
temple,  which  appeared  likely  to  be  ihe  celebrated  one  of  Diana  Leucophryne.  Mr.  Leakij, 
however,  u'aces  the  site  of  Magnesia  twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river,  at  a  place  called 
Juckbaznr,  where  Van  Egmont  found  a  number  of  large  ruins.  He  makes  the  Guzelhissar 
n.ins  to  he  those  of  Tralles,  which  have  been  usually  referred  to  the  village  of  Sultanhi.ssar, 
fifteen  mihs  higher  up,  but  where  Mr.  Leake  finds  the  remains  of  Nysa.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  village  of  Yeni  Bazar,  is  found  a  magnificent  palace  end  other 
remains  of  the  ancient  Alabanda.  Near  Yeni  Siiehr  are  those  of  Antioch  on  the  Meander, 
in  a  neighbourhood  still  celebrated,  as  in  ancient  times,  for  the  excellence  of  its  figs.  Con- 
siderably farther  up,  some  miles  ftoxa  the  left  bank,  is  Degnizlei,  which  waa  a  large  town  at 
the  bpfipinnuig  of  the  last  century,  when  12,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquiike:  it  iiOb  ji.ic^  become  a  "ery  poor  p!acf>.  From  this  point,  the  lofly  cliffs  and 
BDOwy  pinnacles  of  the  great  encircling  range,  called  by  the  Ttt'ks  Baba  Dagh,  Uio  "  fathei 
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of  mountainB,"  begin  to  appear ;  but  the  foreground  beneath  them  consists  of  a  tract  crossed 
by  low  calcareous  hills.  Amid  these  are  the  majestic  remains  of  Laodicea  and  of  Hie- 
nt  polls. 

Laodicea  is  situated  on  a  hill  of  dry,  hard  porous  earth,  which  resounds  under  the  feet ; 
at  the  base  of  which  flows  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  the  Meander.  It  was  founded  by  An- 
tiuclius,  but  did  not  rise  to  high  importance  unti',  under  tlie  Roman  empire,  and  about  the 
Christian  era.  It  presents,  in  shattered  profusion,  all  the  monuments  which  gave  grandeur 
o  a.  Grecian  city ;  and  its  columns  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  the  most  precious  materials 
( jig.  566.).    Tnese  remains  cover  the  whole  surface  enclosed  within  the  walls.   At  present 
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Stadium  at  Laodicea. 

the  desertion  is  complete :  there  is  neither  house,  church,  nor  mosque ;  a  fox  passing  fiom 
behind  a  wall  was  found  by  Dr.  Chandler  the  only  inhabitant  of  Laodicea.  On  the  opposite 
side,  and  nearer  the  Meander,  is  Hierapolis,  whose  mineral  baths  were  formerly  so  cele- 
brated. The  mountain  above  it  has  been  completely  petrified  by  the  streams  flowing  down 
its  sides,  which  have  given  it,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  chalk,  and,  on 
a  nearer  view,  that  of  an  immense  frozen  cascade.  The  incrustation  is  alkaline,  without 
taste  or  smell,  and  effervesces  with  acids.  The  ruins  are  extensive ;  a  very  beautiful  and 
perfect  theatre,  the  marble  seats  of  which  are  still  standing ;  two  large  churches ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  most  ample  and  magnificent  baths,  composed  of  marble,  combined  witii 
the  petrified  substances,  and  formed  above  into  huge  vaults,  the  appearance  of  which  is 
alniost  awful.  The  site  of  Colossse  appears  to  be  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  has  been  fixed 
at  a  Turkish  castle  on  a  rock  called  Konous,  which,  however,  presents  no  ruins  of  the  requi- 
site magnitude. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Meander,  the  coast  makes  a  large  circuit,  stretching  out  till  only 
a  narrow  strait  separates  it  from  the  island  of  Samoa.  This  spot  was  the  theatre  of  the 
celebrated  naval  action  of  Mycale,  and  has  in  our  own  times  been  distingtiished  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  tjie  modern  Greeks.  The  coast  again  bends  inward,  and  we  reach  Scala  Nova,  a 
great  modern  Turkish  sea-port,  which  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Egypt  and  the 
neighljouring  districts  and  islands.  The  population,  prior  to  the  late  convulsions,  was  esti- 
mated at  1700  families,  of  whom  more  than  a  third  were  Greek.  The  site  is  that  of  Neapolis, 
and  cuntains  some  ruins. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Scala  Nova  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  which  waters  another 
of  the  beautiful  vales  of  this  fine  region.  Though  every  way  inferior  to  the  Meander,  it 
contains  one  almost  unrivalled  oite — Ephesus.  This  city,  once  the  pride  of  Asia,  is  now 
represented  by  Ayasaluk,  a  poor  village,  of  a  few  cottages,  fallen  even  from  what  it  once 
was  as  a  Mahometan  town.  This  is  attested  by  a  large  castle  and  mosque,  containmg 
beautiful  stones  enriched  with  the  finest  sculpture:  the  traveller  soon  discovers,  however, 
that  tlicse  are  not  Ephesus,  but  fragments  taken  from  its  ruins,  /.t  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  the  traces  of  the  city  may  be  clearly  recognised.  The  stadium,  now  converted  into  a 
corn-field,  the  theatre,  the  odeon,  and  the  gymnasium,  {fifr.  667.)  may  all  be  distinguished 

in  outline,  and  their  area  is  strewed 
with  fine  fragments.    There  is  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  entablature  of  a  Co- 
rinthian   tomple,    delineated    by    M. 
Choiseul  Gouffier,  which,  in  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  ornaments,  as 
well  as  their  fine  execution,  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  surpassed  (^fig.  568.) 
But  it  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  even 
doubt,  that  he  can  determine  the  spot 
where  stood  that  proud  boast  of  anti- 
quity, the  temple  sacred  to  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians.     All  that   constituted 
the  splendour  of  this  edifice;  its  columns,  of  which  127  were  the  gift;s  of  kings;  its  works 
i)fart,  comprising  the  nmsterpiecesof  Apelles  and  Praxiteles,  have  disappeared.    Aft;er  the 
(vmple  had  been  repeatedly  pillaged  by  the  barbarians,  Justuiian  removed  the  columns 
Vol  n.  2K 
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to  adorn  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Con* 
■tantinople.  It  cnn  now  be  identified  only 
by  the  marshy  spot  on  which  it  waa  erecteJ, 
and  by  the  prodigious  extent  and  magnitude 
of  the  arches  raised  above  as  a  foundation. 
The  vaults  formed  by  them,  compose  a  sort 
of  labyrinth,  and  pure  water  is  icnee-deep 
underneath.  There  is  not  an  apartment 
entire ;  but  thick  walls,  shafts  of  columns, 
and  fi-agments  of  every  kind,  are  confusedly 
scattered. 

The  Upper  Cayster  presents,  in  its  short 
course,  no  trace  of  any  celebrated  city.^  It 
has,  however,  on  its  southern  bank,  a  mo- 
dern town,  bearing  the  remarkable  name 
of  Tyria  or  Tireh,  but  presenting  no  monu- 
ments to  justify  the  inferences  which  might 
be  drawn  from  so  remarkable  a  name.  It 
is  large  and  well  built,  and  from  fourteen 
to  twenty  minarets,  rising  amid  trees  and 
suiTounding  gardens,  give  it  a  very  beauti- 
flil  appearance.  Its  flourishing  state  is  due 
to  its  situation  in  the  finest  part  of  the  v;,lc 
of  Cayster,  which  yields  large  crops  of  fito, 
and  affords  the  richest  pastures. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster,  tlie  coast 
sweeps  out  into  an  extended  peninsula, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  island  ofScio; 
after  which  it  turns  inward,  and  forms  a 
side  of  that  deep  bay,  at  the  head  of  which 
Smyrna  is  situated.  This  modem  capital 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  emporium  of  the  Lo- 
vant,  presents  almost  the  only  remnant  of 
Euublature  of  Temple  at  EpheMu.  that  prosperity  which  was  once  so  widely 

diffused.  The  situation  is  such  that  Smyrna  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a  flourishing  place. 
It  has  a  flne  bay,  with  good  anchorage,  a  secure  and  capacious  harbour,  and  behind,  a  plain 
watered  by  the  Melcs,  which  produces  abundantly  fruits  and  vegetables.  Although  Smyrna 
be  not  placed  in  any  of  the  great  western  valleys,  it  is  so  near,  and  in  so  central  a  position 
with  respect  to  them  all,  that  it  can  easily  draw  from  them  every  valuable  product.  With 
so  advantageous  a  site,  this  city  rose  early  to  eminence.  Its  flrst  boast  was  to  have  given 
birth  to  Homer,  and  it  was  received,  though  somewhat  late  into  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
It  was  destroyed  by  tlie  Lydians,  but,  having  been  rebuilt  by  Antigonus,  rose  then  to  its 
liigliest  prosperity;  so  that  Strabo  pronounces  it  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Asia.  This  praise 
it  owed  particularly  to  its  gymnasium,  its  temple  dedicated  to  Homer,  and  the  general  ele- 
gance and  arrangement  of  its  streets.  Of  the  ancient  edifices  which  stood  on  the  hill  above 
the  city,  only  the  ground  plan  can  now  be  traced,  the  whole  materials  having  been  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  building  the  modern  Smyrna,  which  extends  along  the  bay  four  miles  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth.  Its  groves  and  minarets  make  a  magnificent  appearance  from  the 
sea ;  and  the  hill,  though  stripped  of  its  classic  edifices,  has  still  a  large  Genoese  castle  on 
its  summit.  Within  are  gloomy  walls,  narrow  and  ill-paved  streets ;  but  the  houses  along 
the  shore  are  very  delightfiil,  having  gardens  stretching  down  to  the  water,  and  summer- 
houses  at  their  verge.  The  city  is  liable  to  earthquakes,  which,  unless  in  1739,  have  caused 
more  fear  than  injury ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  plague  seldom  allows  a^ear  to  pass  witliout 
committing  serious  ravages.  The  population  lu^  been  estimated  from  100,000  to  120,000, 
of  whom  ^,000  are  supposed  to  be  Greeks,  find  80C0  Armenians.  Upwards  of  2000  Euro- 
peans, chisfly  French,  are  settled  here  for  the  Levant  trade,  and  form  a  numerous  society 
within  themselves,  which  enlivens  the  gloom  peculiar  to  a  Turkish  city.  The  exports  of 
Snyrna  are  those  of  Asia  Minor ;  raw  silk,  cotton,  carpets,  mohair,  raisins,  drugs,  and  a  few 
piecious  stones.   The  returns  are  chiefly  in  wrought  silk,  woollens,  tin,  lead,  and  glass. 

From  Smyrna,  after  rounding  a  small  promontory,  we  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus, 
the  modern  Sarabat,  which  watered  one  of  the  western  valleys,  rivalling  in  extent  that  of 
the  Meander.  At  a  considerable  distance  up,  is  another  Magnesia,  a  celebrated  ancient 
capital,  which  continues  to  be  a  la  -jre  and  populous  town.  Above  rises  a  very  lofty  mountain, 
celebrated  for  the  production  of  loa«i8tone,  whence  the  term  magnet  is  supposed  to  be  applied  to 
tliat  mineral.  But  tlio  most  remarkable  place  on  the  Ilermus  is  that  occupied  by  the  ruins  of 
Sardis,  scattered  over  a  verdant  plain,  iifitr  a  miserahie  viliage,  which  yet  retains  the  name 
til' Salt.    Of  the  Ionic  temple  of  Cybele,  tlie  existing  remains  show  that  it  was  one  of  the 
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most  stupendous  of  Oreoian  monuments,  and  the  capitals  of  that  order  appeared  to  Mr. 
Cockereli  the  finest  specimens  he  had  anywhere  seen.  Some  of  the  structures  are  of  brick, 
and  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  the  durability  which  the  anc'ents  could  bestow  on  that  mate- 
rial. Five  miles  distant,  iiear  a  small  lake,  is  the  tomb  of  Hidyattes,  celebrated  by  the 
uicien's  as  a  monument  that  might  almost  vie  with  those  of  Egypt  or  Babylon.  This 
mound  is  a  fbll  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference;  but  the  rains  have  diminished  its 
original  altitude  of  200  feet  We  know  not  if  Chandler  has  much  ground  for  thinking  that 
treasure  would  be  found  here,  if  any  one  would  undertake  the  immense  labour  of  digging. 

We  have  still  to  survey  the  last  and  least  of  the  Ionian  valleys,  that  of  Caicus.  It  pre- 
sents the  name  and  the  site  of  Pergamos,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  line  of  kings,  and 
containing  a  library  which  ranked  only  second  to  that  of  Alexandria.  The  place  still 
flourishes,  and  has  a  great  population,  stated  perhaps,  too  high,  at  15,000.  The  ruins  have 
notion  accurately  observed.  In  a  fine  plain,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Caicus,  is  a  tolerably 
large  but  poor  town,  called  Akhissar,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thyatira,  of  which,  however, 
no  monuments  are  now  left.  About  fifteen  miles  distant  is  Kirkagatch,  a  town  said  to  con- 
tain 10,000  inhabitanU. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus,  the  sinuosities  of  this  coast  form,  with  the  opposite  coast 
of  Mit^lene,  a  long  succession  of  straits.  On  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  lately  rose  Aivali  or 
Cydonia.  Half  a  century  ago  it  was  a  poor  village,  when  a  Greek  native,  of  the  name  of 
EconomoB,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Porte  a  firman,  by  which  his  countrymen  on  this 
spot  enjoyed  a  protection,  and  even  privileges,  elsewhere  denied.  Under  these  immunities, 
and  under  the  wise  measures  of  Economos,  who  became  the  governor,  Cydonia  rose  to  be  a 
sort  of  capital  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  centre  of  all  the  measures  taken  for  their  renovation 
as  a  people.  A  college  was  established  there,  which  was  soon  crowded  with  youths  ambi- 
tious to  revive  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Grecian  name.  The  adjacent  country  was  brought 
into  a  state  of  high  cultivation ;  large  manufactories  of  oil  and  soap  were  established.  In 
1S20,  Cydonia  was  estimated  to  contain  35,000  inhabitants :  the  houses  were  well  built  of 
stone ;  though,  from  the  neglect  of  forming  an  original  plan,  they  were  arranged  without 
order,  and  without  any  preventive  against  the  accumulation  of  filth.  The  population  was 
entirely  Greek,  and  formed  a  sort  of  independent  republic,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
and  paying  merely  a  tribute  to  the  Porte.  Next  year,  on  occasion  of  the  general  rising  of 
the  Greek  nation,  the  Pacha  of  Brusa  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  place ;  a  step, 
which  induced  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  it,  and  seek  shelter  on  the  neighbouring 
islet  of  Mosconissi.  A  general  descent  being  soon  after  made  by  the  Greek  fleet,  the 
Turkish  garrison  was  driven  out ;  but,  in  retreating,  they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  more  than 
twenty  places;  and  the  native  population  had  scarcely  time  to  make  their  escape,  when  it 
was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes.    No  account  has  yet  been  received  of  its  revival. 

Passing  round  the  Gulf  of  Adramyti,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  at  its  head,  we 
enter  on  a  scene  less  adorned  by  nature  and  art,  but  surpassing  in  fame  any  of  the  splendid 
regions  already  surveyed.  This  is  the  "campi  ubi  TVoja  fuit," — an  interesting  and  mys- 
terious subject ;  on  which,  in  recent  times,  volumes  have  been  written.  Such  a  controversy 
would  evidently  be  far  beyond  oiir  limits.  It  is  soon  obvious  that  all  the  grand  outlines  of 
nature,  as  delineated  by  Homer,  remain  unaltered.  The  island  of  Tenedos,  the  neighbour- 
ing straits  of  the  Hellespont,  the  plain  traversed  by  several  small  and  rapid  rivers ;  and, 
behind,  the  lofty  summits  of  Ida  and  the  rugged  steeps  of  Gargarus — these  still  form  the 
eharacteristic  features  of  the  Troad.  The  details  are  involved  in  much  greater  perplexity. 
Perhaps,  in  regard  to  these.  Homer  may  have  been  less  exact,  and  may  have  taken  such 
liberties  as  suited  the  objects  of  his  poem.  In  a  plain  often  inundated,  considerable  changes 
of  surface  and  boundary  may  probably  have  taken  place ;  and  the  parties  in  the  controversy 
have  assumed  the  right  of  supposing  such  as  might  best  accord  with  their  hypotheses.  The 
leading  data  given  by  Homer  are,  the  Scamander  rising  almost  under  the  walls  of  Troy, 
from  two  fountains,  one  hot,  the  other  cold ;  the  Simois  afterwards  flowing  into  it  from  the 
fight ;  a  plain  between  the  Scamander  and  the  Simois ;  and  Troy  from  a  height  overlooking 
that  plain.  The  actual  features  are,  the  Mendereh,  a  considerable  mountain  stream,  which 
rises,  however,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  shown,  not  near  any  possible  site  of  Troy,  but  forty  miles 
up  the  country,  amid  the  heights  of  Ida.  It  receives,  on  the  left,  a  rivulet  from  the  height 
of  Bonarbashi,  the  site  of  some  hot  springs,  and  several  remarkable  tombs ;  on  the  other,  a 
small  sluggish  stream,  called  the  Kallifat  Osmack.  A  larger  one,  the  Ghiumbrek,  runs 
parallel  to  it  on  this  side,  but  falls  into  the  sen.  The  first  hypothesis  was  that  of  Chevalier, 
according  to  'vhoni  Bonarbashi  is  the  site  of  Troy,  and  the  stream  flowing  from  it  the  Sca- 
mander. He  thus  obtained  for  the  site  of  the  city  a  hill,  the  fountains,  several  large  tumuli, 
and  other  ancient  remains.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  having  clearly  proved  the  Mendereh  to 
be  much  the  greater  stream,  and  bearing  still  the  ancient  name,  rejected  the  rivulet  of  Bo- 
narbashi as  unwortiiy  of  notice.  The  Simois  appeared  to  him  to  be  found  in  the  Kallifat 
^)8mack,  which  has  a  course  of  fifteen  miles,  and  a  tolerable  body  of  water,  but  a  slow  cur- 
rent: floods,  however,  might  render  it  "the  rapid  Simois."  Between  these  rivers  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Tchiblak,  which  may,  he  conceives,  have  been  the  site  of  Troy.    A  late  ingenious 
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writer  has  sought  to  fix  the  Simois  in  the  Ghiumbrek,  supposed  then  to  have  fkllen  into  the 
Mendereh,  though  its  course  is  now  changed.  The  intervening  plain  would  afford  ample 
room  tor  the  contending  armies,  and  such  as  no  other  hypothesis  presents;  while  within  its 
circuit  is  a  spot  ascertained  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  be  the  New  Ilium  of  Strabo,  believc<l,  in  lii^^ 
time,  though  not  by  himself,  to  bo  the  spot  on  which  Troy  stood.  Mr.  liCake,  a^ain,  has 
revived  the  almost  forgotten  ^pothesis  of  Chevalier.  }fe  imagines  that  the  Bonarbashi,  in 
consequence  of  coming  from  Troy,  was  honoured  with  the  principal  name,  while  the  Men- 
dereh, above  the  junction,  was  considered  merely  as  a  tributary.  In  its  height,  in  the  two 
fountains,  and  in  every  other  particular,  it  will  then  correspond  to  the  description  of  Homer. 
Dr.  Clarke  scaled  the  heights  of  Ida,  where  he  found  the  most  rugged  and  romantic 

scenery,  and  obtained  from  its  summit  a 
splendid  view  over  a  great  part  of  Asia 
?!inor.  In  the  interior,  on  a  fine  plain, 
he  found  the  villtigc  of  Acne,  recnlling 
the  name  of  i¥!neas ;  and  Beyramitch,  a 
populous  town,  the  modem  capital  of  the 
Troad.  Below,  opposite  to  Tenedos,  ap- 
pear the  remains  of  Alexandria  Troas, 
built  by  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus  in 
honour  of  Alexander.  Even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  it  has  been  robbed  of  most 
of  its  ornaments  to  enrich  Constantinople, 
all  the  splendid  appendages  of  a  Greek 
city  are  traced  on  a  great  scale ;  Gym- 
nasium (Jig.  569.),  acqueduct,  theatre,  baths,  and  a  very  fine  building,  erroneously  called 
the  palace  of  Priam,  the  marble  of  which  appears  to  have  been  covered  with  a  coating  of 
metal. 

We  now  enter  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Hellespont  (the  modern  Dardanelles),  forming  the 
entrance  into  the  Propontis  or  Sea  of  Marmora.  The  passage  is  defended  by  two  opposite 
forts,  called  the  Castles  of  Asia ;  a  little  to  the  north  of  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  rendered  famous  by  the  tragic  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander. 

As  the  Propontis  approaches  its  ea.stem  boundary,  it  shoots  up  the  long  and  narrow  Gulf 
of  Moudania,  about  fifteen  miles  inland  from  which,  to  the  sou«h,  is  Boursa,  or  Brusa,  the 
ancient  Prusa,  capital  first  of  Bithynia,  and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, till  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred 
thither.  Boursa  is  still  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  containing  probably  not  fewer  than 
60,000  inhabitants.  Its  situation  is  noble,  in  a  plain  twenty  miles  in  length,  covered  with 
magnificent  forests,  behind  which,  to  the  south,  rise  the  snowy  pinnacles  of  Olympus.  The 
air  is  considered  by  Browne  as  very  salubrious,  with  which  quality,  however,  thu  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  plague  during  Mr.  Kinneir's  residence  seem  ill  to  accord.  The  ancient  struc- 
tures have  been  entirely  taken  down,  and  reconstructed  in  the  shape  of  modem  mosques, 
wiiich  amount,  it  is  said,  to  the  number  of  365,  and  some  of  them  are  very  splendid.  The 
ordinary  houses  are  of  wood;  the  streets  very  narrow,  but  clean;  and  Boursa  ts  altogeth'T 
a  very  fine  Turkish  city.  Cloths  are  extensively  manufactured  out  of  the  excellent  silk  luni 
cotton  produced  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  constant  intercourse  is  carried  on  with  Smyrna  and 
Aleppo. '  These  manufactures  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians,  who  inhabit  the 
city  to  the  number  of  7000.  Moudania,  which  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of  that  name,  and 
may  be  termed  the  sea-port  of  Boursa,  is  a  town  built  of  wood,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Greek 
sailors. 

Only  a  few  wretched  cottages  occupy  the  place  of  Nice,  so  celebrated  under  the  Lower 
Empire,  particularly  for  two  great  ecclesiastical  councils.  Those  humble  dwellings  are 
beautifully  situated  in  a  fine  plain  bordered  by  the  lake,  and  enclosed  by  wooded  hills, 
rising  into  the  lofty  heights  of  Olympus.  At  the  end  of  this  plain  the  yet  entire  circuit  of 
its  walls,  with  their  lofty  towers  and  massy  gates,  make  a  most  magnificent  appearance. 
The  interior,  however,  presents  an  entire  contrast.  A  considerable  Turkish  town,  bearing 
the  name  of  Isnik,  had  been  built  out  of  the  ancient  city ;  but  this  too  is  now  deserted,  and 
nothing  appears  but  ruin  upon  ruin.  The  decaying  walls  of  the  mosques  and  palaces  are 
seen  everywhere  variegated  with  columns  and  other  fragments  of  the  more  ancient  edifices 
out  of  vhich  they  were  constracted. 

On  turning  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  we  immediately  descry  another 
great  fallen  capital,  Nicomedia,  the  modem  Is-Nikmid.  It  was  an  early  residencD  of  the 
kings  of  Bithynia;  but  its  highest  greatness  began  under  Diocletian,  who  made  it  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Roman  empire,  the  wealth  of  which  he  lavished  in  raising  it  at  once  to  a  rivalry 
with  Rome.  In  this  character  it  was  soon  supplanted  by  Constantmoplt,  and  ail  its  orna- 
ments were  probably  carried  off  to  embellish  this  new  residence ;  for  there  does  not  now 
lomain  the  vestige  of  an  ancient  city.    Is-Nikmid,  containing  700  families,  has  the  appear- 
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tnce  of  a  town  entirely  modern.    Similar  hsB  been  the  fate  of  Chalccdon,  to  distinffuiahed 
ill  ecclesiastical  history ;  its  unoccupied  area  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  vineyaras. 

Scutari  is  referred  to  Constantinople,  of  which  it  forms  entirely  a-suburb.  Paasing,  there- 
fore, the  Boephorus,  or  channel  of  Constantinople,  we  reach  the  Black  Sea  and  the  coast  of 
the  ancient  Bithyniat  It  is  described  aa  a  romantic  and  beautiful  country,  intei'sected  with 
lotly  mountains  and  fertile  valleys;  rich  in  fruitf  'rA  wine,  and  abounding  in  noble  forests, 
rhrough  this  region  the  Sakaria,  the  ancient  Sui^  .  ius,  ailer  traversing  a  great  extent  of 
the  high  interior  plains,  rolls  a  full  and  rapid  streat;.  into  the  gulf  of  Erekli.  A  great  part 
of  its  lower  course  is  through  a  gloomy  and  intricate  defile,  bordered  on  each  side  by  rugged 
perpendicular  precipices.  To  the  east  of  this  river  the  country  becomes  very  lofty,  and  pre- 
sents an  aspect  like  that  of  Sweden,  being  covered  with  noble  pine  trees,  above  which  rise 
the  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains.  These  rugged  and  gloomy  tracts  enclose  a  large  plain, 
in  the  heart  of  which  lies  Boli,  the  ancient  Hadrianopolis,  now  a  poor  town  of  about  1000 
houses,  and  twelve  mosques ;  noted  for  the  mineral  baths  in  its  vicinity.  Due  north  from 
Boli,  at  the  foot  oi'  stupendous  mountains,  is  the  sea-port  of  Erekli  (Heraclaa),  which  still 
carries  on  some  commerce,  but  retains  nothing  of  the  grandeur  Which  it  dipphyed  under  its 
ori$r>nal  name. 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  enter  the  ancient  Paphlagonia,  an  elevatet!,  rude,  and  naked 
region,  with  detached  cultivated  spots,  but  chiefly  occupied  by  the  pastoral  tribes.  The  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  Amasserah,  formerly  Amastris ;  by  Gydros,  once  Cytorus ;  by  Ineboli ; 
Ir.ichi;  but  above  all  by  Sinope.  This  celebrated  capital  of  Pontus,  and  emporium  of  the 
Euxine,  though  destitute  of  its  'ormer  wealth  and  extensive  fisheries,  retnine  still  a  popula- 
tion of  5000  souls,  carrying  (,i:  an  export  trade  in  rice,  fruits,  and  ra\.  hides.  Docks  for 
the  imperial  navy  are  also  maintained  there,  though  no  longer  on  a  great  scale.  The 
modern  metropolis  of  all  this  country,  however,  is  Kostamboul,  or  Kastamouni,  situated 
about  thirty  miles  in  the  interior,  in  a  bare  dreary  region,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
lofty  ridges  of  Olgassus,  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  great  encircling  chain.  It  conlains 
about  15,000  Turkish  and  3000  Greek  inhabitants,  thirty  mosques,  and  numerous  baths. 
On  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  in  the  centre,  is  a  ruinous  custle,  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Comneni. 

Eastward  from  Kostamboul  the  country  rapidly  improves,  being  watered,  among  other 
rivers,  by  the  Kizil  Irmak  (Halys),  which  is  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  traverses,  by  a 
circuitpus  line,  nearly  the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent.  On  this  route  we  pass  Tash 
Kiupri,  with  4000  families  and  thirteen  mosques,  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  and  carrying  on 
some  manufactures  of  leather  and  cotton.  It  is  the  ancient  Pompeiopolis,  and  presents  some 
beautiful  remains  of  Greek  architecture.  Some  of  the  pines  in  this  neighbourhood  mea- 
sured sixteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  were  immensely  high,  well  fitted  to  be  "  the  mast 
of  some  great  admiral;"  but  they  are  left  to  rot,  neglected  and  useless.  Here,  also,  is  found 
Boiabad,  a  large  beautiful  village,  in  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  a  rivm.  ♦.  and  surrounded 
by  hills  and  groves.  Vizier  Kiupri,  beyond  the  Halys,  situated  in  a  ri-  {iSstoral  district, 
has  forty-six  villages  dependent  on  it,  and  contains  20(K)  inhabitants. 

A  route  almost  directly  east,  through  a  picturesque  mountainous  and  woody  country,  leads 
to  the  shores  of  tlie  Euxine,  and  to  Samsoun,  the  ancient  Amisus.  Thia  city,  celebrate'  first 
as  an  independent  Milesian  colony,  and  afterwards  as  a  residence  of  Mitliridates  and  Pompey, 
has  not  now  above  2000  Turkish  inhabitants ;  but  many  of  the  adjacent  villages  are  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  who  carry  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Constantinople. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Pontus,  which  we  are  now  traversing,  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  a  very  flat  plain  along  the  sea-shore,  in  many  places  highly  r  sltivated;  in  others, 
the  streams,  unable  to  reach  the  sea,  spread  into  swamp,  and  morasses.  About  thirty  miles 
east  of  iJ'amsoun,  the  Ycshil  Irmak,  the  ancient  Iris,  pours  into  the  s»a  nearly  ol  large  a 
body  of  water  as  the  Kizil  Irmak,  though  after  a  niur-li  shorter  course.  A  little  beyond  is 
the  Thennodon,  now  called  Termeh,  only  famous  as  the  spot  on  which  history  or  fable  has 
pineed  the  female  warriors  memorable  under  the  name  of  Aniazona.  Farther  on,  a  fine 
WfKidcd  ridgr,  which  has  formed  a  vast  amphitheatre  round  the  plain  ut'  Ponius,  approaclies 
the  sf'a  at  Unieh,  the  ancient  j^Rnos,  a  dirty  wooden  town,  most  beaut' '"illy  situated,  and 
carry ina  on  a  thriving  trade  in  cotton  KtnfFs,  fruit,  and  wine  from  the  intenor.  To  the  east, 
tliroiiTh  a  rugged  and  difficult  country,  is  Keresoun,  the  ancient  Cerasus.  a  town  of  700 
houses,  with  a  ruinous  aspect;  and  Tereboli  (Tripolis),  about  half  this  size,  but  in  better 
C'Midition.  At  '"ngth  we  arrive  at  Trebisond,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Comneni,  and  the 
cliipf  emporium  of  tliis  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Xenophon  called  it  Trapezus,  from  the  oblong 
form  which  it  stil!  retains.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone,  but  are  as  usual  crowded  and 
trliKmiy.  The  lofly  ancient  rampuits,  also  built  of  stone,  extend  ilong  two  deep  ravines  by 
"•iiich  the  city  is  defended ;  and  considerable  ruins  show  th<  ..c  ''the  palace.  The  in- 
haliitants  are  estimated  at  about  .50,(HK),  consisting  of  all  th.  r  <•■  that  inhabit  Tuikey, 
mixed  with  the  more  varied  tribes  from  tlie  Caucasus.  They  >  ry  i  a  considerable  trade 
in  fruit  and  wint,  and  in  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  of  their  own  manuti'  •  a 

The  high  and  wide  expanse  of  interior  Asia  Minor,  the  most  e;  '.v\  sive,  though  by  nt 
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neana  the  flnMt  or  moit  producti"a  portion,  remains  to  be  aurrered.  The  general  chamo 
ter  ia  tliat  of  a  high  baid  table-land,  begirt  with  lofty  ridgea  or  mountains.  Being  for  th« 
moAt  part  dentitute  of  trees,  it  has  a  '.u  iiopect.  Tiumgh  capable  of  8uccn88t\il  cultiva- 
tion, the  i.(dolence  of  the  natives,  am  .!.o  iiisecnrity  of  property,  prevent  the  raisin'  '  '  any 
adequatu  supply  of  grain.     On  tho  banks  of  all  the  rivers,  however,  arc  rich  pastur'        •  ich, 

with  tlie  open  country  in  ^-cneral,  are  occupied  by  tho  nomadic  tribes  calltMl  " mns, 

whose  habits  are  almost  wholly  Tartar.  They  are  P'.ihjoct  to  little  princes,  who,  according 
to  circumHtancos,  do  or  do  not  pay  a  small  tribute  to  the  Porte ;  and,  acconling  to  im- 
memorial Scythian  I'wge,  combine  their  pastoral  pursuits  with  that  of  plundering  the  un- 
protected traveller. 

Interior  Asia  Minor  may  be  divided,  though  without  any  precise  demarcation,  into  two 

P)rtiQns,  western  and  eastern.  The  former  comprises  the  wide  range  of  the  anciimt 
hrygia,  with  tho  smaller  bordering  districts  of  Galatia  on  the  north  and  I.ycoonia  on  the 
•outh.  In  modem  times  it  is  divided  between  Anatolia  and  Caramania,  tbrniing  the  interioi 
of  both.  The  eastern  division  consists  of  the  ancient  Cappadocia,  now  the  pachalic  of 
Sivas,  or  Sebaste,  reaching  almost  to  the  Euphrates. 

The  western  division  contains  several  large  cities.  Kutaiah,  reckoned  its  ctpitnl,  ig 
■ituated  amid  the  mountains  which  give  rise  to  the  rivers  of  Ionia;  and  the  whole  countr,, 
around  forms  tho  vast  mass  of  those  mountains.  Even  in  its  decay,  the  population,  amount- 
ing to  between  60,000  and  60,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Armenians,  carry  on  a  lucnitive 
trade.  The  houses  are  large,  built  on  the  model  of  those  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  streets 
adorned  with  many  handsome  fountains.  There  are  fifty  mosques,  Uiirty  public  baths  for  the 
use  of  the  people ;  and  twenty  large  khans  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  About  tilly 
miles  to  the  north  is  Eskiahehr,  situated  on  two  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Sakaria.  Aroimd  it 
is  an  extensive  arid  plain,  the  same  on  which  Sultan  Soliman  was  defeated  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.  It  was  the  ancient  Dorylieum,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  of  which  an  anciont 
one,  adorned  with  columns  of  jasper,  still  remains :  it  is  so  hot  as  to  be  intolerable  for  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  The  modern  town  is  of  considerable  extent,  but  the  houses  are 
poor  and  ruinous.  On  the  other  side,  about  sixty  miles  due  south  from  Kutaiah,  is  Aiium 
Karahissar,  which  D'Anville,  on  somewhat  equivocal  grounds,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Apamea.*  It  is  placed  at  the  western  limit  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  called  here  Hai- 
der Dag,  and  is  a  large  city,  containing  about  12,000  families,  almost  entirely  Turkish,  who 
are  extensively  engasred  in  the  in>-;ii;tiictiire  of  black  felt,  and  the  culture  and  preparation 
of  opium;  both  of  which  forff  orlirlc"  of  export. 

The  great  road  through  J\'-r  iVilirioi  runs  now  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east  towards  the 
southern  coast  On  thiei  »i  jn  is  Ak-shehr*  (the  white  city),  the  ancient  Antiochia  ad 
Pisidiam,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus  wiionce  cold  winds  blow,  and  torrents  rush  down  upon  the 
city ;  yet  it  contains  1600  houses,  is  adorned  with  many  beautiful  gardens,  and  with  a 
mosque  and  college  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Bajazet.  Farther  on  is  Ladik,  the  anciont 
Laodicea  Combusta ;  but  this  is  now  a  poor  mud  village,  presenting  only  some  fragments  of 
marble  columns,  which  the  Turks  have  converted  into  tombstones. 

Proceeiling  on  this  route,  and  approaching  the  southern  line  of  inountains,  the  traveller 
reaches  Konieh,  long  one  of  the  grand  scenes  of  Turkish  magnificence.  It  was  Iconium, 
the  capital  of  Lycaonia ;  but  its  splendour  dates  from  the  period  wi  n  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  powerful  and  warlike  sultans  of  Roum ;  which  it  continu  '.  to  be  till  that  kincf- 
dom  sunk  beneath  the  arms  of  the  Tartars.  Konieh  still  displays  superb  specimens  of  all 
the  edifices  that  constitute  Turkish  grandeur;  mosques,  colleges,  baths,  gradually  crumbling 
into  ruin.  There  are  twelve  large  and  above  100  smnil  mosques:  those  of  Sultan  Seiim 
and  Sheik  Ibrahim  are  spacious  and  magnificent  structures ;  the  marble  gates  also  of  the 
Capan  Madressa  and  other  old  colleges,  richly  adorned  with  fretwork  and  entablature,  afford 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  extant  of  Moorish  architecture.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Greek  city,  however,  had  contributed  largely  towards  its  ornament.  Among  these,  Mr. 
Kinneir  remarked  a  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  which  appeared  to  him  fiilly  equal  to  any 
ancient  sculpture  he  had  ever  seen.  The  modern  city,  destitute  of  commerce,  is  built  of 
wretched  brick  huts,  and  is  not  supposed  to  contain  above  30,000  inhabitants. 

Fifty  miles  firem  Konieh,  about  midway  to  the  coast,  is  Caraman,  or  Karman,  which,  aflei 
the  fall  of  Iconium,  became  the  residence  of  a  chief  or  sultan  of  its  own  name ;  whc 
reigned  over  a  great  extent  of  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  still  denominated  Cara- 
mania. It  is  much  inferior  in  magnificence  to  Konieh,  but  carries  on  a  considerable  manu- 
(acture  of  coarse  blue  cotton  cloth,  and  drives  a  brisk  trade  with  Taunis,  Cesarea,  and 
Smyrna. 

In  the  heart  of  Phrygia,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  considerable  city. 
Angora,  the  ancient  Ancyra,  capital  of  Galatia.  The  surrounding  pachalic  consists  of  a 
vast  plain,  abounding  in  fruits  and  pasturage,  but  scantily  supplied  with  grain.   It  is  covered 


*  [ArundA  bai  shown  that  tho  site  nf  Apames  .ia  to  be  found  at  Deenare ;  and  that  of  Antiocb  at  Yalobatt 
Tbe  mini  at  AkfiMhr  are  thoie  of  Fhiloineliuin.~Ai(.  Eo.] 
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with  Turkmans,  from  whose  roving  hordes  the  Forte  in  vain  endeavours  to  exact  even  any 
ret;uiur  tribute.  Their  principal  chief  can  muiiter,  it  ia  aaid,  3(),(H)U  horaurnen  under  his  boii 
ner.  The  most  curious  product  of  this  region  is  the  Angora  goat,  tlu;  hair  of  which  rivals 
aiil(  ill  HncnesK.  This  Iniautiful  animal  thrives  only  within  a  uiuitod  tract  to  the  westward 
of  tlio  llaiys,  immediately  beyond  wiiich  it  degenerates.  The  city  crowns  a  ran^u  of  small 
eininonct'N,  one  of  which,  having  on  itii  summit  the  now  ruinous  castle,  rusembl"^  the  coMtla 
rock  of  titlinburgh,  being  perpeiidifuiar  on  three  of  its  sides.  The  foundatiui.  <  aii>'  scat- 
tured  fragments  of  groat  aiiciuiit  edifices  may  still  be  traced,  but  nothing  more.  I'  ucko 
eMtiiiiated  the  population  at  1U(),00U ;  Mr.  Kinneir  at  only  '2(),(MH).  Probably  the  «<  lal  de< 
cutiuui  has  been  considerable ;  as  the  present  pacha  makes  a  monopoly  of  (h<^  ifram,  ind  in 
various  ways  opprnswos  the  inhabitants.  They  still,  however,  carry  on  a  iiianutiicturv  of  fine 
camlet,  tVom  the  K'>at4'  hair  produced  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  eastern  interior  of  Asia  Minor  does  not  materially  differ  its  "t  ftom  the  weat* 
em:  it  consists  of  wide  plains,  bare  of  trees  and  grain,  but  rii     in  )  '"     iSuuji>ct  to 

its  roving  tenants,  the  Turkmans,  the  frontier  districts  are  also  uxpo«e(i  a  fVom  the 

Kurds,  a  tierce  people,  whom  we  shall  find  in  their  native  seats  on     <n  Tk.     The 

people  of  Cappadocia  were  considered  bv  the  ancients  as  rude,  stu  arrr    i ,  but 

diatinguished  as  rearing  a  breed  of  excellent  horses:  they  still  retail.  Uou  m  both 

reopects.     In  modern  times  this  territory  bore  the  name  of  Roum,       >>  being  that 

given  to  the  kingdom  formed  by  the  great  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  Seljuk^  is  name  it 

retains,  though  the  Porte  ranks  it  as  the  pachaiic  of  Sivas. 

The  city  of  Sivas,  the  ancient  Seboste,  is  a  dirtv,  ill-built  place;  the  inhabitants  coarse 
and  rude,  without  an^  other  industry  than  the  old  Cfappadocian  occupation  of  rearing  horses. 
The  finest  city  in  this  part  of  Asia  is  Tokut,  about  forty  miltis  to  the  north-west  of  Sivas, 
rising  in  the  form  of  on  amphitheatre  round  the  banks  of  the  Yeshil  Irmak.  Vessels  of 
copper  are  here  made  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood ;  to  which  is 
idded  the  manufacture  of  blue  morocco  and  of  silk  stuiTs.  It  is  the  great  channel  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  Asia  Minor,  communicating  by  caravans  with  Diarbekir  and  with 
Smyrna,  and  sending  others  to  Boursa  and  Sinope.  These  resources  support  a  population 
of  00,000,  among  whom,  as  in  all  the  commercial  cities,  the  Armenians  form  a  large  propor- 
tion. Proceeding  seventy  miles  in  the  same  direction,  the  traveller  reaches  Amosia,  roman- 
tically situated  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river,  which  here  Hows  in  a  narrow  valley  en- 
clmed  between  rocky  mountains.  The  surrounding  country  is  finely  wooded,  and  produces 
excellent  sil';. 

Changing  our  direction  to  the  south-west,  after  a  course  of  eighteen  miles  we  arrive  a1 
Uskut  or  Ooscat,  a  city  raised  to  celebrity  in  modem  times  by  the  residence  of  the  powerful 
chief,  Paswan  Oglu.  He  long  maintained  an  indepen<lent  dominion  over  all  the  east  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  was  greatly  improved  under  his  auspices.  His  palace  occupied  an  immense 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  town;  and  though  the  exterior  presented,  as  usual,  only  a  mass 
of  dead  wall,  the  apartments  were  richly  furnished,  and  profusely  adorned  with  painting  and 
gilding.  The  place  was  then  supposed  to  contain  16,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Turks;  but 
since  the  death  of  this  chief,  and  the  fall  of  his  house,  it  has  probably  sustained  a  consider- 
able diminution.  Nearly  due  south  from  Uskut,  at  the  foot  of  the  stupendous  and  snow- 
capped mountain  of  Argish,  stands  Kaissaria,  capital  of  ancient  Cappadocia,  and  called  then 
Mazaca ;  but  the  name  was  changed  to  Cesarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius.  When  sacked  by 
Sapor,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  400,000  souls.  It  still  flourishes  by  the  product  and  ex- 
port of  cotton,  which  occupies  within  a  very  narrow  circuit  a  population  of  2.'3,000.  [At 
the  close  of  August,  18!)5,  2000  houses  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  which  injured, 
destroyed,  or  swallowed  up,  a  gieat  number  of  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. — An.  Ed.] 
To  the  south-east  is  found  Bostan,  the  ancient  Coinana,  at  the  very  head  of  the  Kizil  Irmak, 
in  a  finely  watered  plain  covered  with  trees,  and  in  high  cultivation.  It  has  8000  or  9000 
people,  and  forty  flourishing  villages  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  vicinity  forms  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  spots  in  Asia,  and  affords  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  for  exportation.  To  the 
south,  in  Upper  Cilicia,  below  Mount  Taurus,  is  Marash,  capital  of  a  small  pachaiic  of  the 
same  name,  which  immediately  borders  on  Syria. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Asia  Minor,  we  have  still  to  survey  its  isles,  once  celebrated 
for  wealth,  beauty,  and  power,  now  reduced  to  a  more  complete  state  of  desolation  than  even 
the  continent.  Cyprus,  interposed  between  Syria  and  Phenicia,  is  the  most  extensive,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  voluptuous.  It  is  140  miles  in 
length,  by  03  in  breadth.  The  Cypriotes  boast  that  the  produce  of  every  land  and  climate 
will  flourish  on  their  soil  in  the  highest  perfection.  Its  wheat  is  of  superior  quality,  and 
notwithstanding  the  imperfect  cultivation,  a  good  deal  is  exported.  Wine,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  the  staple  product.  The  grapes  contain  the  richest  and  most  luscious  juice  of 
'  any  in  the  world ;  and  the  wines  made  from  them  are  peculiarly  famed  for  their  generous 
and  restorative  qualitiet).  They  resemble  Tokay ;  but  they  are  disliked  by  the  English  aa 
having  a  sickly  sweetness,  which  only  great  age  can  remove.  Its  fruits  are  also  delicious, 
particularly  the  orange  and  apricot ;  and  game  is  abundant    All  these  giils  of  nature,  how* 
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ever,  are  rendered  abortive  by  the  deplorable  system  under  which  the  islaad  is  at  present 

governed.    The  inhabitants,  two-tliirds  of  whom  are  Greeks,  are  considered  just  objects  for 

oppression  of  evety  kind.  The  governor,  who  resides  at  Nicosia,  is  changed  every  year;  and, 

'  having  obtained  his  place  by  purchase,  is  impelled  to  indemnify  and  enrich  himself  by  every 

'  form  of  extortion.  Thus,  Cyprus,  from  a  fertile  and  populous  island,  has  been  reduced  nearly 

'  to  a  desert,  not  containing  more  than  60,000  or  70,(XK)  inhabitants,  and  even  these  are  sensi- 

-  biy  diminishing.    Such  was  the  case,  even  before  the  recent  Greek  insurrection  had  afforded 

the  pretext  for  letting  loose  upon  this  unfortunate  island  a  horde  of  banditti,  who  exercised 

on  an  unresisting  people  every  form  of  plunder  and  cruelty.    Till  then,  Cyprus  retained 

still  a  remnant  of  what  was  rich  and  beautiful  in  its  ancient  aspect   Its  females  still  display 

that  finest  model  of  the  Grecian  form  and  features,  for  which  they  were  anciently  celebrated. 

These  charms  they  seek  to  heighten  by  artificial  and  often  meretricious  decoration ;  and 

their  conduct  often  accords  but  too  well  with  the  ancient  ideas,  which  represented  Venus  as 

bom  on  this  coast,  and  as  choosing  Paphos  for  her  favourite  shrine.    They  still  carry  on  the 

staple  Turkish  manufactures  of  leatlier,  carpets,  and  cotton ;  all  of  great  excellence,  the 

colours  being  particularly  fine  and  durable. 

Nicosia,  chief  of  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  is  situa^fvl  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  noble 

Elain,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains.  Its  fortifications  appeared  to  Dr.  Clarke  the  grandest  he 
ad  ever  seen ;  and  their  extent  and  solidity,  with  the  domes  and  minarets  rising  amid  the 
trees,  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur  which,  in  Mr.  Kinneir's  apprehension,  even  Shiraz  cannot 
rival.  These  fortifications  are  neglected,  and  indeed  would  not  now  be  of  much  value,  since 
the  place  is  commanded  by  neighbouring  hills.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia,  a  very  ancient 
Gothic  structure,  retains  its  magnificence ;  but  the  palace  of  Lusignan  is  almost  entirely  in 
ruin.  The  place  contains  about  four  thousand  families,  of  whom  half  are  Christian,  divided 
between  the  Greek  and  Maronite  churches.  They  carry  on  tlie  three  manufactures  above 
mentioned,  and  are  also  engaged  in  the  collection  of  medals  and  other  antiquities,  of  which 
the  neighbourhood  is  full.  Larnica,  on  the  southern  coast,  is  the  seat  of  Cypriote  commerce, 
and  the  residence  of  the  consuls  from  the  different  European  powers.  The  ancient  harbour 
is  choked  up ;  but  the  roadstead  is  good,  and  there  is  a  considerable  traffic  carried  on  with 
Malta,  Egypt,  and  Smyrna,  by  Levantine  ships  under  English  colours.  The  inhabitants 
amount  to  3000,  chiefly  Greeks.  A  neighbouring  cape,  still  called  Chitti,  exhibits  the  ruined 
fragments  of  the  ancient  Citium.  Famagosta,  the  capital,  held  by  tlie  Venetians  till  it 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Selim,  shows  its  former  grandeur  by  a  number  of  old  churches,  and 
by  a  handsome  palace,  now  partly  converted  into  a  mosque.  Cerina  and  Bafib  (Paphos), 
though  only  villages,  are  the  most  agreeable  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  the  latter,  dis- 
tinguished by  ancient  fable  as  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  goddess  of  love. 

Another  island,  still  more  celebrated  in  antiquity;  and  still  more  completely  fiillen,  is 
Rhodes.  It  was  at  an  early  period  renowned  as  a  commercial  power ;  but  its  existence  as  a 
great  republic  commenced  under  the  successors  of  Alexander.  It  then  alone  asserted  that 
independence  which  had  been  lost  by  the  other  Grecian  states ;  extended  its  commerce  to 
the  most  distant  regions ;  and  rivalled  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  greatest  kings. 
Demetrius,  the  first  captain  of  the  age,  not  only  exhausted  against  it  all  the  ordinary  re- 
sources  of  war,  but  invented  the  helepolis,  an  immense  machine,  to  batter  its  formidable 
walls.  He  was  completely  baffled,  and  suffered  before  Rhodes  the  wreck  of  his  military 
fortunes.  Even  when  this  island  was  merged  in  the  Roman  empire,  her  commercial  code 
was  adopted  by  that  wise  people ;  and  she  acquired  .in  afler-times  a  high  military  glory, 
when  the  knights  of  St  John,  expelled  fh>m  the  Holy  Land,  made  Rhodes  one  of  their  last 
retreats,  where  they  long  baffled  the  arms  of  Mahomet  and  Solyman.  Of  all  these  glories 
the  Turkish  sway  has  obliterated  almost  every  vestige.  The  city  of  Rhodes  presents  no 
longer  a  fragment  of  its  colossus,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  or  any  trace  of  the 
numerous  fine  edifices  with  which  it  had  been  adorned  by  the  taste  and  wealth  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  exhibits  only  some  massy  Gothic  churches  converted  into  mosques ;  and  con- 
tains within  about  a  fourth  of  its  former  area  a  population  of  about  5000  Turks  and  1000 
Jews ;  for,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  jealousy  inspired  by  its  former  obstinate  resist- 
ance, no  Christian  is  allowed  to  reside  withm  the  walls.  The  Greeks  occupy,  however, 
almost  all  the  remainder  of  the  island,  but  are  not  supposed  to  exceed  14,000  in  number. 
Rhodes  enjoys  a  delightfbl  climate,  the  heats  being  cooled  by  the  lofty  mountain  of  Artcmira, 
which  rises  m  the  centre,  and  is  covered  with  those  noble  forests  of  pine,  out  of  whit!)  the 
Rhodian  navy  was  anciently  constructed,  and  which  are  still  conveyed  in  large  qmiiitities 
to  the  arsenals  at  Constantinople.  The  lower  hills  still  produce  a  little  of  that  wine,  so 
much  celebrated  for  its  delicate  perfume  by  the  ancient  writers.  Industry  and  cultivation, 
however,  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  Rhodes  is  obliged  to  import  corn  from  Caramania. 

Proceeding  in  our  circuit  of  the  coasts  of  Asia,  we  find  Stance,  the  ancient  Cos,  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles,  and  producing,  in  abundance,  that  stone  which  serves  as  tf 
whetstone ;  Stampalia,  Amorgo,  Patmos,  where  St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Samos,  a 
larger  and  more  important  island,  which  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras,  has  been  always  cele- 
brated for  its  industry,  of  which  striking  antique  vestiges  remain.    It  has  been  lately  dis- 
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tinguished  for  its  bnve  stand  in  the  cause  of  independence,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
European  states,  from  local  considerations,  have  assigned  it  to  Turkey. 

iScio  has  experienced  a  very  different  fate.  Nature  had  rendered  this  spot  almost  a  para* 
dise.  It  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  among  150,000  inhabitants,  there  were  not  abovo 
400  Turks.  Scio  had  become  a  great  centre  of  that  intellectual  regeneration  at  which  the 
Greeks  have  lately  aimed.  A  college  had  been  established,  to  which  resorted  the  youth  of 
opulent  families  from  every  quarter  of  Greece,  and  which  could  number  many  eminent  pro* 
fessors  and  scholars.  All  this  prosperity  and  these  Mr  prospects  were  in  one  day  destroyed. 
A  landing  having  been  effected  by  part  of  the  fleet  from  Hydra  and  Samos,  the  Sciotes  made 
a  general  rising  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Unfortunately,  their  habits  had  been  tliose  not  only 
of  peace,  but  of  effeminacy ;  while  their  shores,  unlike  those  of  Samoa,  presented  no  barrier 
against  invasion.  They  were  unable,  therefore,  either  to  stop  or  resist  the  hordes  of  Asia, 
who  poured  across  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Scio  from  tho  continent  The  imrne* 
diate  consequence  was,  not  a  fight,  but  a  dreadful  and  general  massacre ;  the  unfortunate 
Sciotes  fleeing  for  shelter  to  the  ships  or  to  the  rocky  caves  in  the  interior.  Only  a  few 
escaped ;  25,000  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  For  the  survivors  was  reserved  a  fate,  if 
possible,  worse  than  death ;  the  whole,  mcluding  opulent  citizens  and  ladies  of  high  rank, 
being  bound,  and  put  on  board  the  ships,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Smyrna ;  and 
Scio  became  at  once  a  desert. 

Mytilene,  or  Metelin,  the  ancient  Lesbos,  of  voluptuous  and  poetic  fame,  the  country  of 
Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  in  later  times  gave  birth  to  that  daring  piratical  chief  Barbarossa.  At 
present  it  is  in  great  decay,  though  still  supporting  a  population  of  40,000,  half  of  whom  are 
Greeks.  These  it  maintains  by  the  trade  in  oil,  of  which  are  exported  50,000  quintals,  not, 
however,  of  very  superior  quality.  Tenedos  is  a  small  rocky  island,  chiefly  memorable  trom 
the  position  in  which  it  stands  with  regard  to  the  plain  of  Troy.  It  derives  also  some  mari- 
time importance  from  its  proximity  to  the  entrance  of  the  D^danelles;  and  it  produces  a 
wine  more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other  in  the  Archipelago. 

SvBSECT.  4. — Provinces  on  the  Euphrates. 

The  provinces  on  the  Euphrates  have  been  one  of  the  least  secure  appendages  of  the 
Turkish  empire.  Besides  forming  a  sort  of  debateable  ground  with  Persia,  and  being  beset 
on  all  sides  by  fierce  and  independent  tribes,  they  have  presented,  in  their  remoteness  and 
the  difiiculties  of  approach,  a  strong  incentive  for  the  usual  ambition  of  the  pachas  to  assume 
independent  power.  Although  they  possess  a  still  greater  name  in  history  than  the  more 
western  divisions,  they  do  not  attest  it  by  the  same  magnificent  monuments.  No  Greek  or 
Roman  kingdom  ever  possessed  such  a  firm  hold  of  this  region  as  to  rear  on  it  structures 
marked  by  that  high  architecture  and  those  durable  materials  which  elsewhere  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  palaces  of  Nineveh,  of  Babylon,  and  of  Bagdad,  were  con»- 
posed  of  earth  and  brick,  and  have  crumbled  into  dust  Nature,  however,  retains  all  her 
grandeur  and  original  fertility,  and  presents  her  features  of  mountain,  river,  and  plain,  on  a 
vaster  scale,  though  not  perhaps,  under  such  happy  and  beautiful  combinations,  as  on  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  Ionia. 

We  need  scarcely  name  the  great  empires,  which  established  their  seat  in  the  plain 
between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Nineveh,  the  earliest  and  Babylon,  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  in  history,  erected  here  their  vast  capitals,  and  endeavoiirtd  to  reduce  the 
world  to  subjection.  They  did  not  however,  nearly  equal  the  extent  of  iiiat  established  by 
the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  which  during  its  brief  existence  connected  the  remotest  extremities 
of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Internal  dissension,  and  the  tide  of  Turkish  and  Tartar  inva- 
sion, had  reduced  it  to  a  mere  shadow,  before  Hulaku  made  himself  master  of  Bagdad.  This 
event  extinguished  the  lustre  of  this  region  as  a  seat,  of  empire  and  power,  and  converted  it 
into  a  mere  frontier  and  provincial  district,  in  a  great  measure  laid  waste  and  neglected.  It 
has  since  been  viewed  by  the  contending  powers  of  Persia  and  Turkey  rather  as  an  ouier 
bulwark  of  their  respective  dominions,  than  an  integral  or  valuable  portion  of  them. 

In  commencing  our  survey  of  this  region,  we  shedl  begin  at  its  summit — Armenia.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  kmgdoms  of  Asia^  and  has  almost  always  maintained  a  respectable 
and  even  independent  rank.  Though  on  the  route,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  great  conquering 
potentates,  its  inaccessible  site  prevented  it  fh)m  being  entirely  absorbed  by  any  one  of  them. 
They  merely  passed  by,  demanding  tribute  and  military  aid,  and  allowed  it  to  be  governed 
by  its  native  kings.  Only  once,  under  Tigranes,  Armenia  came  forward  as  a  conquering 
power,  and  its  career  might  have  been  prolonged,  had  it  not  encountered  the  disciplined 
ieji.Mons  of  Rome,  led  by  Lucullus  and  Pompey,  who  soon  reduced  it  to  the  rank  of  their 
humblest  tributaries.  When  Parthia  set  bounds,  however,  to  the  Roman  arms,  her  rivalry 
enabled  Armenia  again  to  rear  its  head;  and  amid  all  the  subsequent  revolutions,  it  preserved 
a  native  government  until  it  was  finally  reduced  into  a  pachalic  by  the  Turkish  power.  A 
part  however,  was  severed,  and  appropriated  by  Persia. 

Armenia,  notwithstanding  its  fallen  political  situation,  still  encloses  between  its  rugged 
mountains,  cultivated  valleys  and  even  large  cities,     liirzeroum,  which  ranks  as  the  capital, 
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IB  situated  on  one  of  ita  highest  points.  The  climate  in  winter  is  intensely  cold :  snow  begins 
to  611  in  August;  and  covers  the  ground  fh>m  October  to  March.  Erzeroum,  however,  is 
exceedingly  healthful,  and  the  country  round  it  fertile ;  yet  Major  Sutherland  has  perhaps 
over-rated  the  population  at  100,000,  of  which  15,000  are  said  to  be  Armenians,  and  tlie  rest 
Turks.  About  eighteen  miles  distant  is  Hassan  Kulaah,  a  small  town  defended  by  tlie 
strongest  castle  in  Armenia.  Kars,  to  the  north,  is  a  large  town,  fortified  under  Amurath 
III.  and  contiguous  both  to  the  Russian  and  Persian  frontier ;  but  the  present  pacha  has 
attached  himself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  interest  of  the  latter  power.  Aknizikc,  which 
touches  on  the  frontier  of  Georgia,  and  Imiretta,  stand  on  the  Kur,  in  the  midst  of  a  tine 
arable  district    The  latter  is  an  open  populous  town,  of  considerable  ttade. 

Proceeding  southwards  along  the  foot  of  Ararat,  we  come  to  the  fine  city  of  Bayazid,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  reported  to  be  the  most  warlike  and  most  learned  of  all  the  Arme- 
nians. It  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  and  celebrated  monastery,  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
80,000  souls.  To  the  west  is  Van,  noted  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire  in  its  con- 
tests with  Persia.  Its  situation  is  so  strong  as  to  be  accessible  only  by  a  narrow  passage, 
admitting  two  persons  alveast ;  and  it  is  careftiUy  fortified,  in  the  Oriental  Btyle,  with  a 
strong  wall  and  a  deep  ditch.  The  surrounding  country  is  equally  beautiful  and  fertile ;  and 
at  two  miles*  distance  is  the  great  lake  bearing  the  same  name,  168  miles  in  circumference, 
but  the  water  of  which  is  too  brackish  for  use. 

On  a  lower  level  than  the  region  now  described  is  the  pachalic  and  territory  of  Diarbekir. 
It  forms  a  high  table-land,  about  120  miles  long,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Its 
mirftce  is  rugged,  but  interspersed  with  numerous  valleys,  that  are  highly  picturesque,  beau- 
tiful, and  fertUe.  The  city  of  Diarbekir  is  the  ancient  Amida,  a  bulwark  of  the  EJasteni 
Empire  against  the  Parthians.  Its  wall  of  black  stone,  Uie  work  of  the  Romans,  though 
now  neglected  and  ruinous,  was  considered  by  Mr.  Kinneir  as  superior,  for  height  and  solid- 
ity, to  any  he  had  ever  seen  in  Europe  or  Asia.  This  wall,  with  the  towers,  and  the  mina- 
rets peering  above,  gives  to  the  city  a  peculiarly  grand  and  imposing  aspect  It  contains 
38,000  inhtdiitants,  and  firom  its  situation  on  the  high  road  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  as 
well  as  on  the  communication  down  the  rivers,  forms  a  sort  of  key  to  the  commerce  of  West- 
ern Asia.  On  the  northern  extremity  is  Maden,  a  town  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  ridges  of  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  through  a  prodigious 
chasm  in  which  the  Tigris  is  seen  dashing.  These  mountains,  however,  are  nch  in  metallic 
wealth,  fh>m  which  Muen  derives  its  importance.  They  produce  abundance  of  excellent 
copper,  some  iron,  and  even  a  little  gold  and  silver. 

Crossing  now  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  rude  and  moun- 
tainous region  of  Koordistan,  occupied  by  the  proudest,  fiercest,  and  moct  predatory  race  of 
all  who  infest  the  Turkish  dominions.  They  inhabit  castles  rather  thaii  cities ;  but  Betlis, 
on  the  northern  fix)ntier,  forms  a  sort  of  capital.  This  city  is  built  on  c  number  of  narrow 
ravines,  branching  out  firom  a  perpendicular  rock  in  the  centre,  on  wh'  castle  is  erected. 

The  streets  are  steep,  but  the  houses  are  well  built  of  hewn  ston';,  <nd<Hl  by  gardens, 

and  each  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  sort  of  petty  fortress.  The  cit^  >.  \vell  bupplind  with 
fruits  and  provisions ;  but  few  merchants  venture  on  the  perilous  tracts  which  lead  to  and 
from  this  mountain  capital.  Although  Betlis  is  nominally  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Moosh, 
the  real  power  is  possessed  by  the  Khan  of  the  Koords,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
feudal  princes.  About  fifty  miles  to  the  south  is  Sert,  the  ancient  Tigranocerta,  so  named 
fixtm  Tigranes,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  his  short-lived  empire.  At  present  Sert  is  a  large 
mountain  village,  where  each  house  is  a  castle,  surroundeid  by  a  wall,  and  even  a  moat 
These  chiefs  resemble  the  ancient  heads  of  the  Scottish  clans :  they  possess  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  vassals,  whom,  however,  they  treat  with  kindness  and  familiarity, 
and  are  regarded  with  reverence  and  aflection.  They  feel  unbounded  pride  in  their  pedi- 
gree, which  they  trace  back  to  the  age  of  Noah,  cherish  a  rooted  attachment  to  their  native 
soil,  and  a  hatred  of  strangers,  towaids  whom  they  observe  neither  &ith  nor  humanity. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of  Betlis  is  Moosh,  the  town  of  which  name  has  been  made  by 
the  Turks  the  residence  of  a  pacha.  It  is  poor  and  ill-built ;  but  the  district  contains  many 
fertile  spots  and  large  villages,  cultivated  and  inhabited  by  the  industrious  Armenians.  Ix) 
the  south-west  of  Diarbekir,  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  is  found  the  small  pacha- 
lic of  Orfa,  marked  by  a  gradual  transition  from  the  mountainous  pa.rt  of  Armenia  to  the 
sands  of  the  Syrian  desert.  Its  capital  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa,  a  city  of 
some  fame,  both  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  afterwards  when  the  arms  of  the 
crusaders  placed  over  it  one  of  the  Courtenays,  to  whom  it  gave  the  title  of  count.  It  is 
said  to  be  still  well  built,  with  a  magnificent  mosque  consecrated  to  Abraham,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  20,000  soula  A  village  inhabited  by  Arabs  still  bears  the  name  and  site  of  Ilarran, 
the  original  abode  of  the  patriarch.  Other  places  of  some  importance  on  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  are  Racca,  the  ancient  Nicephorium,  a  favourite  residence  of  Haroun  al  Raschid : 
Bir,  or  Beer,  where  the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  caravans  is  facilitated  by  a  bridge  of 
boats ;  Koum  Kala,  the  ancient  Zeugnia,  a  small  castle  and  fort,  formerly  the  great  Romac 
milituy  passage. 
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Descendmg  fWrni  these  heifffats,  we  come  to  the  great  plain  between  the  two  rivers  called 
at  present  Alffezira,  and  by  Uie  ancients  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia.  Though  partly  rocky 
and  sandy,  it  u  in  general  capable  of  being  rendered  productive ;  but  being  in  many  places 
occupied  by  the  Arabs,  and  in  others  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  Kurds,  less  cultivation  is 
bestowed  upon  it  than  on  the  mountain  valleys  to  the  north.  Mousul  or  Mosul,  the  capital, 
is  a  lar^e,  ancient,  gloomy-looking  town,  in  a  state  of  sensible  decline.  It  contains  about 
85,(HX)  inhabitants,  with  the  remains  of  some  fine  Arabic  structures ;  and  carries  on  a  little 
trade.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  the  village  of  Nunia  appears  to  occupy 
a  part  of  the  vast  circuit  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  The  only  monumento  are  mounds  of 
earth,  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  similar  to  those  of  Babylon,  though  not  nearly  so  lofty 
or  HO  perfect  A  rampart  may  still  be  traced  some  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
(onae,  and  covered  with  grass,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  old  Roman  en- 
trenchments. On  a  vast  plain  to  the  east  was  fought  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  which  the  fate 
of  tlie  Persian  empire  was  finally  decided.  Mosul,  with  a  territory  of  two  miles  round  it, 
has  been  formed  into  a  pachalic  by  itself. 

All  the  rest  of  this  country  is  included  in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  the  opper  part  of  which, 
touching  on  Diarbekir,  retains  still  the  mountainous  character  of  that  province.  The  most 
northern  town  is  Merdin,  the  old  Roman  position  of  Mardis,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  in 
tolerable  repair.  The  houses,  which  are  rather  well  built,  rise  in  ranges  above  each  other, 
along  the  declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  which  fonns  a  branch  of  the  great  chain 
of  Mount  Masius.  About  thirty  miles  to  the  south  appear  the  towers  and  ramparte  of  Dara, 
the  deep  foundations  of  which  may  be  traced  for  more  than  two  miles.  The  southern  gate 
is  ten  feet  in  thickness  and  sixty  in  height,  and  some  fragmente  of  ancient  architecture  arc 
scattered  over  the  site,  which  is  now  occupied  only  by  a  few  detached  families,  attracted  by 
the  abundance  of  water.  But  of  all  this  chain  of*^  mighty  fortresses,  none  equalled  the 
strength  of  Nisibis,  which  stood  always  impregnable  against  the  Parthians,  till  it  was  ceded 
to  thsm  by  treaty ;  after  which  the  Romans  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  it  Onlv  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  can  be  traced  for  about  three  miles.  The  interior  is  filled  with  hil- 
locks of  stone  and  rubbish,  amid  which  appear  the  black  tenta  of  the  Koords  and  Arabs.  On 
the  Euphrates,  opposite  to  Mosul,  are  only  a  few  small  towns,  on  the  site,  however,  of  some 
Roman  stations ;  among  which  we  may  remark  Kerkesieh,  the  ancient  Circesium,  raised  to 
importance  by  Diocletian ;  and  Anna,  a  pretty  large  place,  which,  being  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  desert  becomes  of  less  immense  breadth,  is  often  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  com- 
ing up  the  river  and  proceedin|[  across  to  Damtcscus. 

Between  Anna  on  one  side,  and  the  ruined  fortress  of  Tekrit  on  the  other,  the  rivers 
approach  to  within  fifty,  and  sometimes  twenty-five  miles  of  each  other,  enclosing  between 
them  that  magnificent  plain  called,  successively,  Babylon,  Chaldea,  Mesopotamia,  and  now 
Irak  Arabi.  As  it  is  completely  a  flat  surface,  and  the  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
during  the  wet  season,  rise  to  a  level  with  it,  the  irrigation  of  the  whole  region  is  practica- 
ble, and  during  its  prosperous  era  was  completely  effected.  Hence  arose  an  extensive  and 
luxuriant  fertility,  which  was  rivalled  only  by  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  rendered  it  the  earl^ 
seat  of  wealth  and  civilisation.  Even  under  Persian  dominion  a  tribute  was  drawn  from  it 
equal  to  a  third  of  that  paid  by  all  the  rest  of  Asia.  At  present  the  luxuriant  harveste  which 
once  covered  thisplain  have  entirely  failed,  for  want  of  the  simple  processes  necessary  to 
produce  them.  The  inundated  banks  of  the  rivers  are  overgrown  with  impenetrable  brush- 
wood ;  the  interior,  deprived  of  the  canals  which  formerly  watered  it  is  reduced  almost  to 
the  level  of  the  bordering  deserte.  "  The  humble  tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot 
formerly  adorned  with  the  palaces  of  kings;  and  his  flocks  procure  a  scanty  pittance  of  food, 
amid  the  fallen  fragmente  of  ancient  magnificence." 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  desolation  to  which  this  region  is  now  consigned,  the  tra- 
veller still  eagerly  seeks  in  it  the  trace  of  those  mighty  capitals,  which,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  middle  ages,  gave  to  it  a  lustre  unrivalled  by  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Of  these, 
Bagdad  alone  retams  any  actual  existence,  and  is  still  a  large  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  ex- 
tensive pachalic  which  bears  ite  name.  It  exhibits,  however,  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the 
gay  and  romantic  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  caliphs.  Not  even  a  vestige  of  their  palace 
remains ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  costly  edifices  with  which  they  embel- 
lished Bagdad,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Mahometan  world.  The  chief  monuments 
of  that  period  are  the  gates  and  towers,  which,  even  in  decay,  far  surpass  any  of  modem 
erection.  To  these  may  be  added  the  tomb  of  Zobeide,  with  one  or  two  colleges  and 
minareta.  Almost  all  that  is  modem  of  Bagdad  is  mean,  and  foreign  to  the  ideas  which 
the  name  excites.  The  streeta  are  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen  can  scarcely  pass ;  and 
the  bazaars,  though  containing  accommodation  for  a  very  extensive  trade,  are  by  no  means 
handsomely  fitted  up.  Bagdad,  since  its  capture  by  Hulaku,  in  1258,  which  finally  ex- 
tinguished the  caliphate,  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes.  Being  the  greatest  of  the 
de^teable  subjecte  between  the  empires  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  the  most  strenuous  efibrte  of 
anth  wore  exerted  for  ite  possession. 

Ffciu  Begd"d;  we  nraceed  by  a  direct  line  almost  due  south  to  the  Euphrates,  in  seaioh 
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of  Babylon,  a  apot  to  which  rocollection  gives  an  almost  unrivalled  interest    Here,  oVer  ■ 

rce  extending  five  or  six  miles  in  every  direction,  are  spread  the  undoubted  ''emains  of 
t  ancient  "  glory  of  nations,"  which  none  of  the  proud  capitals  of  the  ancient  world  ever 
rivalled  in  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of  its  structures ;  and  which  is  rendered  still  more 
miposing  by  the  awfiil  antiquity  to  which  its  origin  ascends.  It  owed  its  foundation,  or  at 
least  its  splendour,  to  Semiramis,  whose  era  is  that  of  the  formation  of  the  first  of  the  great 
empires.  Large  additions  were  made,  particularly  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  Babylon  was 
thus  the  work  of  successive  ages;  but  we  have  now  no  means  of  tracing  the  share  taken  l)y 
each  in  its  erection  and  embellishment  The  walls,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  sixty 
miles  in  circumference,  and,  by  the  most  moderate  reports,  at  least  forty-five.  They  were 
365  feet  high,  and  so  broad  that  six  chariots  might  drive  abreast  along  the  top.  The  form 
of  the  city  was  that  of  a  regular  square,  with  twenty-five  gates  on  each  side;  and  the  streets 
ran  in  straight  lines  firom  gate  to  gate.  Among  the  structures  three  were  pre-eminent,  and 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  One  was  the  palace,  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
enclosed  within  three  successive  walls,  the  interior  of  which  was  covered  with  {wintings. 
Near  it  was  the  second  wonder,  that  of  the  hanging  gardens.  These  were  raised,  it  is  uaid, 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  gratify  a  Median  spouse,  accustomed  to  the  bold  scenery  of  her 
native  country,  and  disgusted  with  the  tame  uniformity  of  the  Babylonian  plain.  Having 
undertaken  to  transport  thither  the  landscapes  of  her  own  land,  he  raised  masses  of  hu<re 
extent,  supported  by  arches  upon  arches,  and  covered  with  deep  earth,  which  not  only  pro- 
duced plants  and  flowers,  but  presented  a  range  of  wooded  steeps,  similar  to  those  in  the 
mountains  of  Media.  Thirdly,  the  gigantic  tower  of  Babel,  or  Belus,  was  a  still  more 
celebrated  structure,  respecting  which  tradition,  Able,  and  history  are  strangely  blended. 
Though  dedicated  by  the  Babylonian  kings  to  an  idolatrous  worship,  it  traces  its  first  origin 
to  a  much  earlier  period,  when  men,  intoxicated  by  their  first  successfiil  achievements, 
formed  the  daring  project  of  an  edifice  reaching  to  the  skies.  Converted  into  the  shrine  of 
Belus,  it  was  adorned  by  colossal  images  and  statues  of  solid  gold,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  rated  by  Herodotus,  doubtless  much  too  high,  at  5000  talents,  or  21,000,0001.  sterling. 
Equally  exaggerated  has  been  its  reputed  height,  which  some  Jewish  authorities  fix  at 
twelve  miles,  and  even  Jerome  quotes  contemporary  authority  for  its  being  four  miles  high. 
These  ridiculous  estimates  give  way  before  the  sober  testimony  of  Strato,  who  states  the 
height  at  a  stadium,  or  660  English  feet  exceeding  only  a  little  that  of  the  highest  pyramid. 
Even  after  the  downfall  of  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  an  empire,  it  continued  to  be  the  mosi 
splendid  city  in  Asia.  Alexander  was  strongly  attached  to  it  and,  if  he  had  lived,  would, 
pierhaps,  have  made  it  his  residence.  The  gradations  of  its  utter  decay  are  not  distinctly 
traced  by  history.  It  seems  to  have  been  slow,  as  the  powers  which  held  sway  in  this 
neighbourhood  chose  other  positions  in  the  vicinity  for  their  seats  of  empire.  The  kings  of 
Syria  chose  Seleucia;  the  Parthians,  Ctesiphon;  the  Saracens,  Bagdad;  and  each,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  East  sought  to  aggrandise  his  favourite  city  by  transporting  to  it  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylon,  and  the  materials  out  of  which  it  was  built  Babylon  is  at  present 
the  scene  of  utter  desolation : — "  The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  lie  there ;  the  dragons  howl 
in  her  pleasant  palaces."  Yet  even  now,  after  so  many  ages  of  desolation,  and  after  so  many 
great  capitals  have  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  enough  remains  to  attest  the  fidelity  of  those 
who  described  it  as  the  greatest  capital  of  the  ancient  world ;  "  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the 
beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency."  Its  mighty  structures,  indeed,  are  resolved  nearly  into 
their  original  elements :  instead  of  walls  and  towers,  we  see  only  confused  heaps  of  earth, 
bricks,  and  rubbish ;  but  these  are  piled  almost  in  mountain  masses ;  and,  seen  afar  along 
the  Mesopotamian  plain,  proclaim  still  the  wonders  of  a  distant  age.  Mr.  Rich,  in  his  careful 
survey,  has  described  four  remarkable  masses,  which  cannot  however,  without  some  diffi- 
culty, be  traced  to  the  ancient  structures.  The  first  is  a  large  mound,  called  by  the  modern 
inhabitants  the  mound  of  Amran,  1100  yards  in  length,  800  in  breadth,  and  from  50  to  60 
feet  in  height  Its  great  extent  and  loose  texture  seem,  with  much  probability,  to  supref'-st 
the  idea  of  its  being  the  remains  of  the  hanging  gardens.  Afler  crossing  a  valley  some- 
what more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  he  came  to  another  pile  forming  a  sfiuare  of 
about  700  yards,  evidently  the  site  of  a  finer  and  more  elaborate  structure.  Several  walls 
were  entire,  built  of  the  finest  brick,  cemented  with  lime,  ornamented  with  niches,  and  with 
some  remains  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  natives  called  it  the  Kasr,  or  palace,  and  its 
appearance  seemed  stronerly  to  warrant  that  appellation.  Abotit  a  mile  to  the  north  is 
another,  called  the  Mujelihe,  whose  sides  are  only  219  by  136  feet  in  length  and  breadth; 
but  its  elevation  is  141  feet  greater  than  that  of  those  just  named.  The  summit  is  strewed 
with  various  fragments,  and  the  interior  contains  many  cavities,  tenanted  by  wild  boasts, 
bats,  and  owls.  From  two  of  them  Mr.  Rich  extracted  wooden  coffins  containing  skeletjns 
in  high  preservation ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  structure 
would,  upon  search,  be  found  similarly  filled.  These  relics  indicate  a  royal  cemetery,  of 
which  several,  particularly  that  of  Ninus,  are  mentioned  by  historians.  Mr.  Rich,  and  some 
other  tri  vellers  have  considered  it  as  the  tower  of  Belus,  or  Babel.  But  there  is  another 
mass,  of  vaster  dunensions,  about  ten  miles  distant  more  strongly  assimilating  with  the 
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asptict  which  we  should  conceive  that  famous  structure  to  present.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
7U'2  yards  in  circuit,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  192  feet.  The  bricks  are  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tion, and  cemented  with  lime  so  closely,  that  it  is  nearly  impoeaible  to  extract  one  entire, 
it  has  Hume  appearance  of  having  been  built  in  stages,  and  on  its  summit  there  is  a  solid 
pile  of  brick  thirty-seven  feet  high,  diminishing  in  thickness  to  the  top.  In  short,  it  is  in  all 
respects  the  greatest  monument  of  Babylon,  ami  would  have  unquestionably  corresponded  to 
the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  that  city  but  for  its  great  distance  from  the  other  remains, 
which  causes  a  doubt  how  it  could  have  been  comprehended  even  within  the  vast  limits  of 
Babylon.  Yet,  when  we  consider  how  immense  these  were,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  forti- 
fied territory  rather  than  that  of  a  city,  it  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to  outweigh  so  striking 
an  accordance  in  other  respects,  especially  as  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  extraordinary 
structure  situated  without  tho  walls  of  Babylon. 

Adjoining  to  this  remarkable  scene  is  the  modern  town  of  Hillah,  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Luphrates.  It  contains  12,000  inhabitants,  has  seven!  stately  caiavanseras  of  Baby- 
lonian brick,  well  regulated  markets,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  both  with  Bassora 
and  the  districts  higher  up  the  river. 

Returning  to  Bagdad,  and  proceeding  down  the  Tigris,  we  find,  about  eighteen  milea 
below,  the  ruins  ot  two  great  capitals,  which  had  been  built  out  of  those  of  Babylon : 
Ctesiphon,  by  the  Persians,  on  the  east  side ;  and  Seleucia,  by  the  Syri  .n  kings,  on  the  west. 
Of  Seleucia,  only  the  walls  and  ramparts  are  now  discoverable ;  but  Ctesiphon  still  presents 
the  outline  of  the  Tauk  Kesra,  a  palace  of  Chosroes,  the  richness  and  beauty  of  which  have 
been  a  fiivourite  theme  of  Oriental  history  and  romance.  It  contains  in  the  interior  a  vault- 
ed hall,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  106  feet,  and  its  lofty  walls  are  seen  from  far  along  the 
plain. 

The  banks  of  the  Tigris,  down  to  its  junction,  cannot  boast  a  single  village ;  but  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  in  the  desert,  occur  several  remarKable  places.  Meshed 
All  was  founded  by  Alexander ;  but  its  &me  in  Uie  East  rests  on  its  being,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, the  tomb  of  Ali,  the  great  Mahometan  prophet  This  tomb  forms  a  handsome  struc- 
ture in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  infidels  are  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  enter  its  walls. 
An  elegant  dome  which  surrounds  it  was  gilded  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah.  It  is  supported 
by  a  constant  influx  of  pilgrims,  and  by  the  number  of  Persians  of  rank,  whose  bodies  are 
transported  from  the  most  distant  quarters  to  be  interred  in  this  holy  ground.  Between 
Meshed  Ali  and  the  river  is  Koufa,  a  place  of  such  antiquity,  that  from  it  tlie  Arabic  charac- 
ters have  been  termed  Koufic,  or  Cufic.  It  was  enlarged  by  Omar,  who  made  it  the  resi- 
dence of  the  caliphs ;  but  after  the  transference  to  Bagdad,  it  fell  soon  into  decay.  At  pre- 
sent there  remains  little  more  than  the  mosque  where  Ali  was  assassinated ;  a  plain  build- 
ing, which  the  Mahometans,  however,  hold  in  peculiar  veneration.  Both  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  are  here  possessed  by  Arab  tribes,  among  whom  the  most  powerful  is  that  of 
Montefidge,  which  can  bring  four  thousand  horse  into  the  field.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Arabian  breed. 

The  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  after  having  for  so  long  a  space  enclosed  this  majestic 
plain  in  their  parallel  course,  unite  a  little  below  the  village  of  Corna.  The  combined 
stream  receives  the  name  of  Shat-ul-Arab,  and  presents  still  some  remnant  of  the  fertility 
of  the  plain  of  Babylon,  its  banks  abounding  with  grain,  dates,  and  a  variety  of  other  firuits. 

On  this  branch  is  situated  Bassora,  or  Bussora,  a  great  city,  which  absorbs  nearly  all  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Persia  and  the  Euphrates.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  a  great 
part  of  which  space  is  laid  out  in  gardens  and  plantations ;  and  intersected  by  canals  navi- 

f fable  for  sm^ll  vessels.  Its  most  important  trade,  being  that  with  India,  is  carried  on  part- 
y  by  British,  but  chiefly  by  Arabian  vessels,  of  which  those  of  .500  tons  burden  can  ascend 
the  river  to  this  point.  The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  60,000 ;  a  heterogeneous  mixture 
of  Arabs,  Turks,  Indians,  Persians,  and  all  the  people  of  the  East  They  have  not  expend- 
ed much  of  their  wealth  m  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  which  is  dirty  in  the  extreme. 
The  houses  are  meanly  built  of  brick ;  the  bazaars  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  valuable 
merchandise  deposited  in  them ;  and  there  is  only  one  moeque  which  has  a  decent  appear- 
ance. 


'  CHAPTER  in. 

ABABIA. 

Arabia  forms  an  extensive  country,  or  rather  region  of  Asia.  It  is  a  peninsula  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  south-west  portion  of  that  great  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Skct.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Tlie  boundaries  of  Arabia  are,  on  the  west,  the  Red  Sea,  called  also  the  Arabian  Gulf 
wlucb  separates  it  from  the  opposite  coast  of  AfKca,    On  the  south  it  has  the  Indian  Ocean, 
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part  of  whi"*i  MpantM  it  ftom  Berben.  Am  the  eout  chanffM  ita  diractkn,  it  hu  itill  ftv 
■otne  time  thia  ocean  on  the  east,  opposite  to  the  distant  shores  of  Malabar :  but  this  peat 
•ea  is  soon  narrowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  divides  Arabia  firom  the  south  of  Persia, 
A  line  drawn  firom  tho  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  would  seem 
tiie  natural  boundary  of  Arabia,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  desert  which  stretches  to  the  north* 
ward,  and  is  of  a  character  so  decidedly  Arabian,  that  it  has  always  been  referred  to  that  part 
of  Asia.  This  wilderness  forms  a  gulf,  as  it  were,  between  two  of  the  finest  portions  of  the 
continent — Syria  and  Palestine,  on  the  west;  and  the  once  preat  empires  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria,  now  sunk  into  the  Turkish  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  on  the  east  This  tract  of  Arabia, 
continuallv  narrowing  to  the  northward,  is  finally  closed  at  an  angle,  as  it  were,  by  the  lofty 
mountain  heads  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

The  boundaries  of  this  vast  region  are  somewhat  imperfectly  defined,  especially  towards 
the  north;  but  if  we  close  it,  as  seems  reasonable,  about  Palmyra  and  Anna,  we  shall  then 
have  a  length  fixxn  north  to  south  of  22<>,  or  somewhat  more  than  1600  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth  anrora  from  Mecca  is  not  less  than  20°,  or  VtOO  miles;  but  this  is  narrowed  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  little  more  than  half  that  dimension,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  the  north* 
ward.  With  these  dimensions,  under  such  a  climate,  and  in  a  position  so  central,  Arabia 
would  have  been  the  finest  country  of  Asia,  had  it  possessed  one  essential  element,  that  of 
water.  Deprived  of  this,  it  has,  for  the  most  part,  ever  borne  the  character  of  desert,  for 
which  its  very  name  has  become  proverbul.  There  are,  however,  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
particularly  the  country  of  Yemen,  which  has  been  called  the  Happy  Arabia ;  but  in  general, 
over  all  the  vast  expanse,  naked  rocks  and  arid  sands  predominate. 

The  privation  of  water,  whence  the  barrenness  of  Arabia  arises,  is  incident  to  all  coun- 
tries under  the  torrid  zone  in  which  moisture  is  not  collected  by  great  ranges  of  mountains. 
Lofty  chains,  like  those  (^Ararat  and  Imaus,  seem  necessary  to  pour  down  those  mighty 
streams  that  fisrtilise  the  burning  plains  of  Asia.  Arabia  is  not,  indeed,  destitute  of  tracts 
that  have  a  mountainous  character ;  but  these  present,  in  general,  only  lon^  rocky  ridges, 
whose  scanty  streams  are  quickly  absorbed  in  the  surrounding  waste.  Smai  and  Horeb, 
towering  over  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  rendered  famous  by  great  events,  form,  probably, 
the  most  elevated  portion.  In  the  Hedjaz,  however,  the  country  round  Mecca  and  Medina, 
are  found  the  Ramleah  mountains,  and  other  chains,  whose  aspect  suggested  to  the  ancients 
the  name  of  the  Stony  Arabia.  Another  continuous  chain  of  the  same  character  appeara 
to  cross  the  whole  of  the  Nedsjed,  or  central  district  Between  these  stony  ridges  are 
interspersed  what  are  called  wadis,  narrow  watered  valleys,  which  a  degree  of  vegetation, 
sometimes  even  brilliant,  distinguishes  firom  the  surrounding  waste.  Yemen, .  the  Arabia 
Felix  of  the  ancients,  presents  an  aspect  still  more  fiivoureble.  Along  the  whole  of  the  Red 
Sea,  indeed,  extends  a  belt,  called  the  TehAma,  of  the  most  absolute  and  dreary  barrenness. 
But  behind  this  Yemen  rises,  not  into  the  naked  rocks  of  the  interior,  but  into  variegated 
hills,  covered  with  some  of  the  finest  aromatic  shrubs.  Yet  even  this  tract,  though  diBtin« 
guished  for  beauty,  is  fertile  by  contrast,  and  cannot  vie  with  the  luxuriant  plains  of  otlier 
Oriental  countries. 

In  all  Arabia  scarcely  a  river  can  be  said  to  exist  Torrents  alone  are  seen  dashing  down 
the  rocks;  and  after  diflTusing  verdure  over  a  valley  of  small  extent,  are  absorbed  in  the  sand. 
They  seem  never  so  copious  as  to  form  any  thing  that  can  properly  be  called  a  lake. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSBOT.  1. — Oeology. 
The  reader  ia  referred  to  the  remarks  under  Chap.  I.  Sect  H.  p.  218. 

SvuraoT.  2. — Botany. 

The  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  this  countnr  may  be  at  once  surmised  fix>m  the 
name  ofits  two  ^at  divisions,  Arabia  Petnea,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  A  third  portion  is  the 
Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  so  called  on  account  of  its  comparative  fertility.  Another  reason 
assigned  for  the  name  of  Happy  being  given,  is,  that  from  this  district  were  introduced,  by 
way  of  Egypt,  into  Europe,  so  many  precious  spices,  as  spikenard,  cinnamon,  cassia,  carda- 
moms, pepper,  &c.,  which  were  supposed  to  be  natives  of  the  country,  thoi^h  the  Arabs  are 
now  well  known  to  have  themselves  imported  them  firom  the  East  Indies.  Forekftl,  however, 
who  has  published  a  flora  of  this  particular  district,  tells  us  that  an  almost  continual  droufrht 
and  a  too  serene  sky  grievously  injure  the  soil,  and  render  it  unfit  for  cultivation.  To  this 
evil  may  be  added  whole  annies  of  locusts  ("  the  daughtera  of  heat")«  which  everywhere 
devour  the  herbage ;  graminivorous  birds,  which  are  the  pest  of  the  corn-fields ;  and  inunda- 
tions of  the  sea,  tnat  imprecrnate  the  fields  with  salt,  and  destroy  their  fertility.  Cryptogamic 
Plants  are  almost  wholly  wanting ;  the  Grasses  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the 
north,  and  Junci  and  Carices  are  almost  unknown.  Littoral  plants  occupy  the  shore  in  a 
sandy  or  argillaceous  soil.  Campestral  Plants  (jCampeatres)  abound  more  as  you  approacL 
the  mountains,  and  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  exist  in  society.    There  are  perennial  pas 
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turea,  yielding  Holoua  and  Puiieuin  dichokmum.  The  Phaaeolna  ii  tlone  aown  for  fodder, 
u  the  Trifolium  alezandrinum  ie  in  Egypt  The  camei,  when  he  enten  the  woods,  luxu- 
riates on  CucurbitaceouB  and  Climbing  Plants. 

The  Cerealia  are  not  confined  to  the  plains,  but  they  extend  to  the  mountains;  art  aasist* 
ingf  nature  in  the  formation  of  hanging  gardens  and  fields,  these  being  supported  by  wall* 
ai^  earth  carried  thither.  Coffee,  esculent  plants,  and  the  Cerealia,  are  planted,  especially 
Wheat  These  amphitheatres  of  fields,  supplied  with  water  by  cisterns,  afford  an  extraor* 
dinary  and  novel  spectacle  to  the  traveller.  In  the  plains  the  Holcus  Durra  (H.  Sorghum) 
is  almost  the  onlv  oread-corn  cultivated.  Of  this  there  are  three  harvests  in  the  year ;  two 
months  and  a  half  sufficing  to  bring  the  grain  to  maturity.  The  first  crop  is  sowed  bv  the 
natives,  the  two  next  spring  up  spontanetrasly ;  but  the  grain  can  onlv  be  secured  by  keep- 
ing up  a  constant  noise,  and  a  perpetual  watch,  to  drive  away  the  birds. 

The  forests  are  confined  to  the  mountains  and  adjacent  valleys.  In  all  TehAma  (a  district 
which  occupies  almost  all  the  land  between  the  mountains  and  Uie  sea)  there  are  none  ex- 
cept at  Surdud.  These  mountain-trees,  though  exposed  to  the  meet  powerfiil  winds,  grow 
straight  and  lofty :  they  consist  of  various  species  of  Fig,  of  which  Fxnik&l  enumerates  no 
less  than  eight ;  Sceura,  Keura  odorifera,  a  superb  tree,  like  a  palm,  but  without  a  spatha, 
much  prized  on  account  of  the  delicious  odour  it  exhales,  one  spike  alone  sufficing  to  per- 
fume a  whole  apartment  for  a  long  time,  if  placed  in  a  rather  moist  situation ;  Tomex  glabra ; 
Cynanchium  arooreum;  Catha,  a  tree  bIso  cultivated  in  the  gardens  along  with  the  Coffee, 
the  Arabs  eating  the  leaves  on  account  of  their  many  virtues :  no  plague  can  come  near  the 
dwelling  where  this  is  cultivated,  nor  any  infectious  disease  attack  a  person  who  carries  a 
branch  of  this  tree  in  his  bosom ;  and  MoBrua,  besides  some  unknown  species.  Palms  inhabit 
the  sandy  plains  of  Teh&ma. 

The  gardens  of  this  country  contain  little  more  than  esculent,  odoriferous,  and  dyeing 
plants.    Thus  much  M.  ForskU. 

Rather  than  attempt  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Arabia, 
of  which  so  little  is  known,  we  shall  content  ourselves  wiUi  noticing  some  few  of  the  plants 
which  are  most  valuable  in  the  arts  or  in  commerce,  and  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree  peculiar 
to  the  country.    And  in  the  first  rank  will  undoubtedly  stand  the 
Coffee  (Jg.  670.),  of  which  Arabia  Felix,  if  not  the  native  country,  is  the  favoured  spot 
where  this  shrub  arrives  at  the  greatest  perfectioa    It  is  a  fvo- 
duction  of  the  hi^^hest  value.    Some  say  it  is  a  native  of  Upper 
Ethiopia,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Arabia ;  others  consider  it 
an  abori^final  of  Yemen.    Bruce  maintains  that  it  grows  spontap 
neously  m  Abyssinia,  beinff  found  wild  in  the  greatest  abundance 
from  Caf&  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    In  that  country,  indeed,  it 
has  been  considered  to  be  cultivated  from  time  immemorial; 
and  the  same  author  assures  us  that  the  Gailie,  a  wandering 
tribe  of  Afi-icans,  in  their  incursions  into  Abyssinia,  being  obliged 
to  traverse  immense  deserts,  carry  with  them  nothing  to  eat  out 
coffee,  roasted  until  it  can  be  pulverised,  and  then  mixed  to  a  con- 
sistency that  will  permit  its  being  rolled  up  in  ball'  vM  put  into 
a  leatliem  bag.    One  of  these,  about  the  size  of  u  ;i.".<Bjd-ball, 
keeps  them,  they  say,  in  strength  and  spirits  during  a  wole  dav's 
fiitigue,  better  than  a  loaf  of  oread  or  a  meal  of  meat    Be  this 
PitBt  ^  ji  jjji^y^  jj  jg  j^jjjjj  Arabia  that  Europe  first  became  acquainted 

with  eofiee ;  and  it  is  from  Arabia  that  the  islands  of  the  East  and  the  islands  of  the  West 
.iave  derived  it  where  it  is,  perhaps,  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  Arabia 
itself.  We  can,  at  best,  form  but  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  quantity  of  coffee  grown,  fVom 
that  which  is  exported  to  Europe :  for  all  Arabia  yields  to  Europe  annually  only  1,500,00(J  lbs. 
weight;  while  st  Domingo  has  in  one  year  exprted  71,665,187  lbs.,  Suruiam  15,387,000 
lbs. ;  and  other  American  islands,  and  even  Persia,  and  Suez,  have  greatW  exceeded  in  ex- 
port the  quantity  derived  from  Arabia.  The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet, 
with  a  stem  tour  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Its  copious  evergreen  foliage,  white  flowers, 
and  red  berries,  are  too  well  known  in  the  stoves  of  our  own  country  to  need  description. 

The  Mocha  Coffee,  as  the  seeds  of  the  berry  cultivated  in  Arabia  are  called,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  coffee  of  other  countries  by  the  roundness  and  smallness  of  the  grain ;  the 
reason  for  which  is,  that  one  out  of  the  two  seeds  in  the  berry  is  abortive,  and  the  other 
assumes  a  rounded  form,  for  want  of  the  mutual  pressure  that  would  otherwise  have  been 

Siven.  The  superior  quality  depends  partly  on  the  time  and  manner  of  gathering  the 
locha  coffee,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  on  the  soil  and  site  chosen  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants.  The  beet  sort  is  grown  on  tlie  mountains  of  Hadje,  about  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Dcit-el-fak4eh,  a  spot  of  which,  besides  an  execrable  plate,  we  have  a  description  in  the  first 
volume  of  Voyage  en  Arabie,  by  Niebuhr.  "  My  travelling  companions,"  says  he,  "  whom 
I  had  <;xpected  to  find  at  Hadje,  were  in  the  gardens  on  the  mountain  where  the  coffee 
iprows.    I  followed  them  thither  the  next  day,  taking  a  nearly  east-south-east  direction. 
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tuwardfl  Kiinma;  tnd  I  overtook  them  at  Bulgow,  one  of  the  villaffee  which  principally  dv 
peml  t'ur  fiilMislence  on  the  culture  of  cotlbe.  Neither  aisea  nor  mules  can  he  mm\  in 
cliinliiii^  t.li(!He  inountaina:  it  is  ncuomury  to  ascend  the  atoep  places  by  a  road,  which,  Iu'Iiid 
only  mended  at  wide  intervals,  is  extremuly  bad.  To  me,  however,  who  had  just  quilted 
the  arid  and  sandy  plains  of  Tehftma,  where  I  had  been  accustomed  to  walkings,  it  appeared 
deli(fhtful,  ns  I  waa  aurrounded  on  all  sides  by  gardens,  which  formeil  the  principal  planta- 
tions of  coti'f  e. 

"  It  was  only  near  Kahhme  tliat  I  had  seen  a  single  small  hill  of  those  long  and  pentR^onal 
■tones  that  I  have  formerly  described ;  but  here  a  (rroat  portion  of  the  mountain  scoincd  to 
consist  of  this  sort  of  stone;  the  detached  rocks,  likewise  composed  of  it,  presented  a  strik* 
in|if  appearance,  especially  where  water  was  tricklin^f  firom  the  aummit  of  the  rocks,  and 
formed  cGscades  which  appeared  as  if  supported  on  little  upright  columns.  It  is  easy  to  de- 
tach tlipse  stones  firom  the  rocks,  and  they  are  used  to  make  steps  on  the  road,  as  well  as 
(or  the  walls  with  which  it  is  needful  to  prop  up  the  gardens  where  the  coffee  is  (j^rown,  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountains ;  fVom  which  it  appears  tlut  these  stones  are  very  aerviceable  to 
the  inhabitants  of  this  hilly  country. 

"  The  tree  that  produces  coffee  is  well  known  in  Europe.  It  was  covered  with  flowers 
near  Bulgose,  which  diffused  an  agreeable  scent  All  the  gardens  are  situated  on  platforms, 
one  above  another.  Some  are  only  watered  by  rain :  in  others  there  are  large  reservoirs 
(Birket)  on  the  higher  parts,  whence  the  running  water  is  conducted  and  distributed  over 
all  the  beds,  where  the  trees  are  generally  grown  so  close  together,  that  the  sun  cannot 
make  its  way  between  them.  We  were  told  that  the  trees,  thus  artificially  irrigated,  bore 
ihiit  twice  a  year:  but  that  the  beans  ripened  only  once ;  those  of  the  second  crop,  which 
did  not  attain  to  complete  maturity,  being  inferior  to  the  first." 

Balsam,  Frankincense,  and  Myrrh,  Gum,  Aloes,  Senna,  and  Tamarinds,  are  other  staple 
commodities  of  Arabia,  that  have  given  the  country  a  name  uitd  a  rank  among  commercial 
nations.  The  Balsam  {Amt/ria  Opobulaamum  or  gileadenstB,  perhaps  both  one  and  the  other) 
has  already  been  noticed  when  treating  of  Palestine ;  it  being  generally  supposetl  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Arabia  to  Mount  Gilead.  Frankincense  is  the  produce  of  Juniperus 
lycia  (which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  native  of  Arabia), — and  was  extensively  em- 
ployed in  their  sacrifices  by  the  Hebrews,  who  obtained  the  beet  fVom  Arabia,  as  do  the 
Roman  Catholics  at  the  present  day  for  their  incense.  According  to  Niebuhr,  the  plant 
afibrding  it  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  is  there  called  Liban  or . 
Oliban.  Yet,  on  the  authority  of  a  paper  in  the  Anatic  Researches  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  the 
true  Olibanum  is  the  gum  of  an  East  Indian  plant,  the  Boswellia  serrata  of  Dr.  Roxburgh ;  and 
the  frankincense  it  yields  was  very  likely  to  be  imported  by  the  Arabians,  and  thence  sent  to 
different  countries. 

Myrrh  is  a  gum-resin  which  is      a  tt.    573 

supposed  to  exude  from  the  Amyris 

Kataf  of  Forskal.    Gum-arabic,  as 

it  is  called,  is  produced  by  Acacia 

arabica  {fiff.  571.),   (of  which  an 

excellent  figure   is  given  by  Dr. 

Roxburgh,)    and     probably    many 

other    individuals    of    the    same 
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genus. 

Of  the  Aloes,  the  Aloe  officinalis 
of  Forsk&l  is  mentioned  by  that 
author  as  the  species  which  afilbrds 
the  famous  East  Indian  Aloes,  called 
Soccotrine  Aloes:  the  same,  pro- 
bably, '\a  the  Aloe  Soccotrina 
(Jiff.  572.)  of  De  Candolle,  and  a 
native  of  the  island  of  Soccotra,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  Perhaps  the  same  species  exists  in  Africa.  In  the  presence  of 
six  species  of  this  genus  as  mentioned  by  Forskiil,  of  several  Stapelias,  and  some  Mesem- 
bryanthema,  Arabia  has  some  affinity  in  its  vegetation  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Arabian  physicians  firsi  node  known  the  valuable  properties  of  Senna  as  a  medicine, 
and  the  Senna  of  Arabia  is  the  foliage  of  Cassia  lanceolata  of  Forsk&l. 

Tamarinds  are  the  firuit  of  Tamarindus  officinalis,  a  beautiful  tree,  now  cultivated  in  all 
the  hot  parts  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  valuable  nature  of  the  firuit 

The  miits  of  temperate  and  warmer  climates  are  equally  grown  in  Arabia.  Gourds  and 
Melons,  Cocoa-nuts,  Pomegranates,  Dates,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Almonds,  Filberts,  Pears, 
Figs,  Oranges  and  Lemons,  and  even  the  Mangosteen. 

SuBSKCT.  2. — Zoology. 
The  Zoology  of  Arabia  is  nearly  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  Northern  Africa  and 
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Caspian  Ruaiia ;  nor  ia  it  poaaiblo,  with  our  preaont  knowledge,  to  detect  the  alight  varia- 
tions in  the  productions  of  countriea  artificially  iieparated  by  man.  Arabia,  iu  common  with 
the  whole  extent  of  Northern  Africa,  Peraia,  oCnd  Western  India,  puiiseN»e«  tliu  Camel  and 
the  Dromedary,  to  which  travellers  also  add  Lynxes,  JackaU,  Hyenua,  Monkeys,  Jerboa*, 
and  various  Panthers.  Information  so  desultory  and  vague  is  of  little  value,  as  leading  to 
10  correct  knowledge  of  the  particular  species  mtcndod. 
The  Arabian  liorsea  {/g.  578.)  are  well  known  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world ;  but  the  idea 

that  they  are  found  wild  in  the  deserts,  as  asaerted 
bv  the  old  writers,  is  now  justly  exploded.  TA»JM 
Smith  is  of  opinion  that  this  noble  animal  was  abori- 
ginal  in  Great  Tartarv.  In  no  country  ia  be  more 
esteemed,  or  are  his  faculties  in  consequence  more 
developed,  than  in  Arabia.  The  wandering  Arab  of 
the  desert  places  his  highest  felicity  in  his  horses, 
and  is  so  attached  to  them,  that  thev  are  more  his 
companions  than  his  servants.  It  is  by  these  tribes 
that  nearly  all  the  horses  are  bred ;  and  tliey  are 
known  under  two  denominations.  Kadetchi  are 
horses  of  an  unknown  race,  and  kocUani,  those 
whose  genealogy  is  known  for  2000  years :  this  race, 
they  assert,  originated  fVoni  the  stalls  of  Solomon.  To  establish  the  genealogy  of  a  kochlani, 
the  most  rigorous  vigilance  is  employed,  and  such  formalities  and  certificates  required,  as 
defeat  all  attempts  at  imposition.  The  horses  of  this  noble  race  are  sold  at  cnonnous  prices, 
but  no  consideration  whatever  will  induce  the  Arabs  to  part  with  the  mares.  An  Arabian 
will  generally  carry  his  master  from  eighteen  to  twenty  leagues  in  the  day.  They  perspire 
little,  and  poe^ss  in  the  moat  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  endurance,  vigour,  and  ad- 
mirable temper. 

Locusts  in  vast  numbers,  agd  of  different  species,  periodically  devastate  this  and  the 
neighbouring  regions  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  have  emigrated,  at  distant  intervals,  to 
Sicily  and  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Europe. 
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In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  former  periods  of  Arabian  history,  we  find  reason  for 
snrprise  at  the  little  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  social  life  and  manners  of  the  peo- 
ple. By  the  aid  of  scripture,  we  are  enabled  to  ascend  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
commencement  of  ordinary  record  ;  and  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  we  find  a  mode  of  exist- 
ence precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  modem  Arabian  sheik.  In  the  Ishraaelites  and  Midian- 
ites,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  we  find  the  same  combination  of  plunder  and  traffic  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  occupation  of  their  countrymen.  The  borders  of  the  desert,  how- 
ever, where  it  mer^s  into  the  fertile  territory,  became  ultimately  the  seat  of  several  demi- 
Arabian  states,  which  attained  to  considerable  power  and  even  opulence.  Foremost  among 
these  were  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom  or  Idumea ;  countries  which,  besides  their  other  ad- 
vantages, appear  to  have  been  enriched  by  a  portion  of  the  transit  trade  with  India.  The 
most  brilliant  and  distinguished  part  of  Arabia,  however,  was  that  designated  "  the  Happy," 
and  called  Sabcea,  and  in  scripture  Sheba.  Adding  to  its  own  productions  the  myrrh  and 
balsams  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Berbora,  it  seems  also  to  have  been  a  depdt  for  the  gold, 
spices,  and  other  precious  commodities  lA  India  and  tropical  Africa,  which  appear  even  to 
have  been  often  considered  by  the  ancients  as  its  native  products.  The  Arabs,  indeed,  of 
this  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman  appear  to  have  always  beeo  the  moat  active  mer- 
cantile navigators  of  the  Eastern  seas. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  of  that  lon^  era  which  belongs  to  ancient  history,  Arabia  pre- 
served its  interior  pastoral  state,  while  its  relations  with  foreigii  nations  were  confined  to 
commerce  and  to  petty  marauding.  It  also  preserved  its  independence  unaffected  by  those 
great  events  whicn  changed  the  mte  of  the  surrounding  nations.  It  was  not  until  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  that,  after  a  singular  reyo&tion,  it  came  forth  with  a  mighty 
sweep  to  change  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  cor- 
ruption and  distractions  of  the  Eastern  church,  all  fkvoured  the  impulse  given  by  a  fierce 
and  warlike  fimaticism. 

Mahomet,  after  being  for  yeara  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  at  length  succeeded  in  uniting 
under  his  standard  all  the  nomadio  and  warlike  tribes  of  central  Arabia.  In  less  than  fifty 
years,  that  standard  waved  triumphant  fh)m  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  hitherto  uncon- 
quered  regions  beyond  the  Oxus.  Wherever  it  came,  it  stamped  on  mankind  a  new  charac- 
ter,—dark,  gloomy,  severe,— combining  a  hard  austerity  with  a  voluptuous  indulgence,  and, 
except  in  some  transient  instances,  hostile  to  all  the  improvements  of  art  and  science.  The 
caliphs  who  first  succeeded  Mahomet,  and  ruled  the  most  extensive  empire  on  the  globe, 
still  retained  the  rude  simplicitv  of  the  Arab  pastoral  life,  with  the  ascetic  self-denial  of 
saints  and  religious  teachers.    The  messenger  who  brought  to  Omar  the  tidings  of  the  cap. 
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Uire  of  Alexandria,  found  him  ileepinff  amonv  the  beggan  on  the  atepa  of  the  temple  o( 
Mecca.  The  wealth,  however,  wnicn  flowe«i  in  from  every  quarter,  won  produced  their 
iiaual  effbct  of  exciting  a  taste  for  pomp  and  pleasure.  The  court  of  the  caliph  acquired  an 
almost  magio  splendour ;  while  poetry  ami  tlio  Mcicncea,  regarded  with  contempt  and  horror 
by  the  earliest  of  these  militant  apoetles,  were  raiK«<l  to  the  highest  pitch  under  the  patronaKo 
of  Haroim  al  Raachid  and  Almamoun.  Bv  that  time,  however,  the  rude  rocka  aiid  desert 
sandit  of  Arabia  had  ceased  to  bo  rognnlpfl  aa  a  fit  residence  for  the  opulent  commandors  of 
the  (hithful.  They  had  transferred  their  residence  to  Bagdad,  within  the  old  and  favourite 
Meat  of  empire,  on  the  rich  Mesopotamian  plain.  Thus  left  to  herself,  Arabia  seems  to  have 
resumed  her  natural  and  original  character,  even  long  before  the  court  of  Bagdad  had  been 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  Tartar  invasion. 

Arabia  was  thus  again  detached  IVom  other  countries,  and  restored  to  her  pristine  state  of 
rude  and  roving  fVeeaom.  Her  coast,  however,  suffered  severely  fVom  the  extended  domina* 
tion  of  the  Turlcs,  who  two  centuries  ago  had  occupied  its  western  ports  as  fiir  as  Mocha,  and 
established  a  system  destructive  of  the  commercial  prosperity  which  they  had  so  long  enjoy- 
ed. The  decline  of  that  empire,  first  felt  in  its  extremities,  enabled  the  Arabian  sheiks  to 
regain  their  independence. 

A  fVesh  fermentation,  similar  to  the  former,  durinr  the  last  century  agitated  the  interior 
of  Arabia.  A  prophet  of  obscure  birth,  Abdul  Vi^hab,  appeared,  about  1720,  and  drew 
numerous  followers.  His  first  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  Mahometan 
religion,  to  remove  the  traditions  which  had  been  grafted  upon  it,  and  to  prevent  divine 
honours  fWnn  being  paid  to  any  human  object,  even  to  Mahomet  Ultimately,  perhaps,  ha 
has  only,  by  becoming  a  prophet  himself,  added  one  to  its  superstitions.  He  does  not 
appear  m  the  first  instance  to  have  contemplated  the  difHision  of^  his  tcnota  by  force.  But 
Ibn  Saoud  or  Sehoud,  a  young  and  warlike  prince,  inspired  either  by  religious  prooelytiiim 
or  political  ambition,  not  only  espoused  the  Walmbito  tenets,  but  undertooKr  by  the  sword, 
to  compel  mankind  to  embmco  them.  Successively  conquering  and  incorporating  the  little 
surrounding  communities,  ho  at  length  united  under  him  all  the  warriors  of  the  Nedsjed,  the 
central  ana  purest  seat  of  the  Arabian  manners.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  sacred 
cities  of  Mecca  and  Me<lina ;  and,  extending  his  conquests,  threatened  at  once  Mocha,  Cairo, 
and  Damascus.  Perhaps  he  and  his  successors  might  have  established  a  new  empire  over 
the  East,  had  they  not  been  encountered  by  the  kindred  energies  of  Mohammed  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt.  That  chief,  directing  with  equal  vigour  more  regular  resources  and  more 
disciplined  troops,  proved  an  overmatch  fbr  the  militant  apostles  of  the  desert  He  drove 
them  fVom  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  obliged  them  to  sign  a  humiliating  treaty.  Ibrahim,  his 
son,  pursued  them  down  to  Deraiye,  the  capital,  which  he  took,  makmg  prisoner  Abdallah, 
the  son  of  Saoud,  who  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople  and  put  to  death.  A  situation  so 
remote,  however,  girt  with  so  wide  a  circle  of  desert,  rendered  it  impossible  to  extirpate  the 
Wshabites,  who  watch,  probably,  a  more  favourable  moment,  if  such  should  arise,  for  another 
invasion  of  the  more  favoured  regions  by  which  they  are  on  every  side  surrounded. 


^.:).    ),;  '^'irt-iMl    -...vi.-iv      atxrr.W.— Political  Geography.      •••' '■■^^ ".*?*'';'    ■ 

Arabia  is,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  ages,  ruled  by  a  number  of  princes  and  petty 
lords,  independent  of  each  other,  and  exercising  within  their  own  territory  a  sort  of  supreme 
independent  power  founded  on  patriarchal  principles.  The  sway  of  the  &ther  of  a  family, 
the  first  source  of  subordination  among  men,  is  that  of  which  the  influence  is  still  most 
strongly  felt  among  the  Arabs.  Each  Httle  community  is  considered  as  a  fkmily,  the  head 
of  which  exercises  paternal  authority  over  the  rest  These,  in  the  course  of  succession  or 
migration,  are  split  into  several  branches,  that  still  form  one  tribe,  without  being  dependent 
on  each  other ;  but  their  genealogies  are  carefiiUy  counted,  and  the  representative  of  the 
senior  branch  is  always  regarded  with  a  high  degree  of  respect  and  deference.  The  repub- 
lican form,  which  originated  in  the  bosom  of  cities,  has  never  been  known  or  even  attempted 
in  Arabia ;  but  a  certain  form  of  confederation  is  made  by  the  election  of  a  great  sheik  or 
"  sheik  of  sheiks,"  who  holds  the  supremacy.  This  dignity  belongs  to  a  certain  ftmily,  but 
out  of  that  family  the  election  is  made  by  the  inferior  sheiks,  fVom  general  favour  or  the 
opinion  of  merit  This  swav,  however,  can  never  be  said  to  assume  a  feudal  aspect,  or 
enable  him  to  summon  the  other  chiefs  as  vassals.  Each,  entrenched  in  his  rocky  castle,  or 
roaming  with  his  camels  and  flocks  over  the  expanse  of  the  desert,  holds  himself  independent 
of  every  other  human  power.  Individual  followers,  however,  are  always  ready  to  flock  in 
considerable  numbers  to  the  siimdard  of  some  successful  warrior,  who  promises  either  daring 
adventure  or  rich  booty.  Hence  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  collect  some  thousands  of  free, 
hooters,  sufficient  to  lay  under  contribution  all  who  pass  by  the  route  near  which  they  hover. 
On  that  between  Ejrypt  nnd  Palestine,  the  borders  of  Syria,  and  the  tract  along  the  Euphrates, 
'  large  irioving  encampments  continually  pass  to  nnd  fro,  observing  the  progress  of  the  traveller 
and  the  carivan,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any  favourable  juncture.  In  the  interior, 
among  the  Bedoweon  cainps,  this  warlike  temper  vents  itself  in  almost  perpetual  petty  con 
tlicts  with  each  other.    Twice  only,  men  of  powerful  and  aspiring  genius  have  succeedoo 
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in  unitinir  together  thoM  malUtiHiinoiM  tribm,  who  then  formed  trmiee  wKioh  the  miffhtieit 
kinK(i(>n)N  of  Aula  attemotod  in  vain  to  reaiat.  Theae  eruptiona,  however,  were  only  tranaient, 
and  •fven  that  of  the  Ibiiowcra  of  Mahomet,  ihouffh  it  altered  the  aapect  of  the  reat  of  the 
world,  loft  Arabia  itaelf  almoat  wholly  unchangmi. 

Yemen  forma  an  exce|ition  to  thia  proud  and  ariatocratic  independence  of  the  Arabian 
tribea,  in  a  diatrict  dintinguiahod  ftiom  all  the  reat  by  ita  populouaneaa  and  fertility.  The 
Imam  of  Sana,  who  aucceedod  to  tho  govflmmont  u^ion  the  expulaion  of  tho  Turka  in  163(), 
haa  eatabliahed  a  government  formed  atrictlv  upon  the  model  of  the  deipotic  kinf^doma  of 
Asia.  He  claima  an  authority  both  apiritual  and  temporal,  demanda  fWim  hia  eubjecta  the 
moat  unqualitied  aubmiaaion,  and  the  extreme  abuae  of  hia  power  can  only  be  checked  by 
the  doHp<;mto  expodiont  of  dnnpotiam  and  atrangling.  He  govema  the  diatricta  and  townn 
by  dolat  and  tuMolan,  rained  unually  fVom  the  loweat  ranka,  and  the  pamive  inatrumenta  ol 
hia  will.  Homo  traces  yet  remain  of  Arabian  independence  in  the  cadia  and  the  college  of 
justice,  without  whom  no  Hentcnce  of  deatli  can  be  pronounced.  Though  they  are  appomted 
and  may  be  removed  by  tlie  sovoreign,  thia  laat  prerogative  ia  one  whicn  he  aeldom  venture* 
to  exorciae,  and  their  deciaiona  are  Mid  to  be  dlen  dittinguiabed  bj  »  high  degree  of  voAi^ 
pendcnce  and  integrity.        «' *     <  "      ■"   •«     '         •)  n  ,...>,,.:.      <  ■ 

SwT.  V. — ProJucHee  IndftMtry.  j 

The  indnatry,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  Arabia  may  be  very  briefly  deecribed. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  general  character  of  the  aoil  of  Arabia  is,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  arid  and  barreu.  In  a  great  part  of  ita  sur&ce  no  grain  can  be  raised  at  all,  and  in 
others  only  that  coarse  kind  of  millet,  called  tThourra,  which  is  t!ie  general  food  of  the 
inhabitants  in  dry  tropical  climates.  Tho  Arabe,  notwithstanding  their  natural  disadvantage* 
and  their  wasidering  life,  display  in  some  quartera  conaiderable  industry  in  cultivation,  par- 
ticularly in  turning  to  occount  the  scanty  rills  with  which  their  valleys  are  reiVcahed.  In 
Yemen,  the  contrivances  for  this  purpose  are  elaborate  and  extensive.  Terraces  are  formef? 
and  dikes  constructed  to  retain  the  waters,  which  are  also  raised  from  wells  by  the  labour  oi 
the  hand  to  irrigate  the  fields ;  for  tho  use  of  water-wheels,  which  answer  this  purpose  with 
BO  much  more  ease  and  cifect.  has  never  been  imported  fVom  Egypt.  But  the  moat  interesting 
culture  of  these  upland  tracts  consists  in  the  conee  tree,  which  has  now  become  a  necessary 
of  life  over  a  great  portion  of  the  civilized  globe.  This  plant  grows  at  a  considerable  height, 
where  it  can  he  well  watered  and  enjoy  even  a  measure  of  coolness ;  to  promote  which,  it 
is  often  fenced  round  with  other  trees.  The  coffee  has  been  transplanted  with  success  to 
other  climates,  particularly  the  Island  of  Bourbon  and  the  West  Indies,  where  most  of  that 
consumed  in  Britain  is  now  grown.  None,  however,  has  ever  rivalled  in  quality  the  coflTee 
grown  on  its  native  hills.  That  of  Bourbon  ranks  second,  though  still  at  a  great  distance. 
Its  value  here  is  derived  from  culture,  for  the  wild  coffee  is  altogether  unpalatable.  The  date 
is  extensively  produced,  and  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  people.  The  balsam  of 
Mecca,  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the  odoriferous  woods,  is  collocted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city,  and  thence  transported  to  the  different  Eastern  countries.  In  Yemen  it  is  used  only 
as  a  perfume,  and  in  Egypt  is  burnt  as  firewood  in  cookery,  for  the  sake  of  the  agreeable 
odour  which  it  communicates  to  the  dishes.  The  incense  and  myrrh,  fbr  which  southern 
Arabia  is  famous,  are  found  there  only  in  small  quantities,  and  are  chiefly  brougM  from  the 
opposite  African  coast 

If  the  vegetable  culture  of  Arabia  be  thus  scanty,  its  natives,  a  race  wholly  pastoral  and 
wandering,  nave  cultivated  with  care  and  sucoesa  the  breed  of  the  nobler  species  of  animals. 
The  horse  of  Arabia,  as  to  swiftness  and  beauty,  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  than  any  other 
species  in  the  world.  This,  as  already  observed,  is  maintain«l  by  an  almost  fantastic  atten- 
tion to  their  birth  and  training.  The  camel,  'vhich  seems  created  expressly  for  the  soft  soil 
and  thirsty  plains  of  Arabia,  is  indigenous  to  that  country,  and  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
ported thence  to  the  wide  tracts,  of  similar  character,  which  cover  so  great  a  part  of  north- 
cro.Afi'ica.  Even  the  ass  is  here  of  a  very  superior  breed,  tall  and  handsome,  generally  pre- 
ferrisd  for  travelling  to  those  proud  steeds  which,  reserved  for  state  and  for  war,  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  species  of  drudgery. 

Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  some  quite  common 
fabrics  for  domestic  use.  But  for  commerce  Arabia  enjoyed  an  early  celebrity,  of  which 
only  faint  traces  are  now  to  be  found.  At  all  periods  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  paa- 
sftge  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  greater  part  of  the  rich  commodities  of  India  were 
transported  either  up  the  Red  Sea,  or  across  Arabia  from  the  Peraian  Gulf.  The  desert 
(,'littered  with  pearls  and  gems ;  and  majestic  cities,  that  lie  now  in  ruins,  arose  amid  the 
waste.  Now  that  the  whole  of  this  trade  has  taken  a  different  channel,  the  maritime  com- 
merce is  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  export  of  coffee,  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of 
Hindostan.  This  intercourae,  ofler  having  been  for  a  long  time  nearly  engrossed  by  the 
English,  whon  it  centered  in  Bombay,  has  of  late  been  appropriated  by  the  active  rivalry  of 
»he  Americans,  who,  though  they  give  a  higher  price  for  the  commodity,  bring  it  to  Europ 
thirty  per  cent  cheaper.    The  entire  quantity  exported  is  now  estimated  at  16,000  bale.. 
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of  a05  Ibi.  Mch.  Aden  exporU  gum  anbic,  myrrh,  and  flnokineenM,  ehiefly  bioagbt,  how 
ever,  from  Berbenu  Besides  this  maritime  tnule,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  forms  a  con» 
mercial  tie  between  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  continents;  for  tb« 
numerous  devotees  who,  from  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world,  resort  thither,  icrupl* 
not  to  combine  with  their  pious  object  a  good  deal  of  profane  traffic,  which  is  made  at  least 
to  pay  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

Srot.  Yl.— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  social  existence  of  the  Ambs  is,  in  one  respect,  remarkably  interesting,  as  it  present^ 
ilmoet  unaltered,  an  image  of  what  human  society  was  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  whole 
going  out  and  in  of  the  patriarchs,  their  feelings  and  habits,  as  described  in  the  book  of 
Genesis,  are  found  unchanged  in  the  tent  of  the  Arabian  sheik.  A  recluse  and  monotonous 
life,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  distance  iVom  great  cities,  and  firom  all  the  scenes  where 
rivalry  and  the  eager  pursuit  of  pleasure  inspire  the  spirit  of  change,  has  left  the  veneration 
of  ancestry,  and  the  love  of  antique  habits,  to  operate  in  full  force. 

The  Arabs  are  of  small  sisse,  spare,  and  even  meagre.  They  are  leas  distinguidied  by 
strength  than  by  extreme  agility.  Few  nations  suriiass  them  in  horsemanshipk  and  they  are 
alike  intrepid  and  skilful  in  the  management  of  the  bow,  the  javelin,  and  latterly  m  the 
musket,  since  its  manifest  superiority  has  introduced  tiiat  weapon.  Their  ooniplexion  is 
sallow ;  a  defbct  which  some  mdeavour  to  cover  by  staining  their  whole  body  of  a  brownish 
yellow  cokmr  with  the  juice  of  the  plant  henna. 

The  Arabs  are  not  only  teioperate,  but  extremely  abstinent.  Animal  food  is  scarceh  used 
at  all:  even  among  the- rich  th«jre  is  little  variety  of  vegetable  diet;  the  milk  of  their 
camels,  with  its  several  preparatiois,  particularly  butter,  is  the  odI^  article  with  which  they 
season  their  bread.  Among  the  rich,  *hia  hn*A  is  composed  of  nee  imported  firom  abroad, 
and  which  they  boil  into  pilau,  and  serve  up  in  a  Iwrge  wooden  i^te ;  but  the  body  of  the 
nation  are  obliged  to  cont«it  themselves  with  such  as  can  be  made  from  the  «f  Aonms.  This 
abstemiousness,  no  doubt,  arises  chiefly  from  necessity ;  but  the  higher  ranks  seem  also  to 
value  it  as  a  means  of  preserving  those  habits  of  ddicacy  and  clmnliness  on  which  they 
pride  themselves.  Any  of  those  symptoms  of  indigestion  which  excesses  d*  the  table  are 
apt  to  produce,  are  marked  by  them  With  the  de^>e8t  disgrace;  and  instances  have  been 
known  of  individuals  who,  in  consequence  of  havii^r  bo  exposed  themselves,  have  fled  their 
country,  never  to  return.  Though  coffee  is  little  valued  in  its  native  district  of  Yemen, 
where  they  drink  merely  an  infusion  of  the  husks,  it  is  the  fovourite  liquor  in  eastern 
Arabia,  and  over  the  desert  They  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  which  appeared  to  Nid>uhr  to 
preserve  the  flavour  better  than  pfrinduig  it  in  a  mill. 

The  dress  of  the  Arabians  is,  m  its  outline,  extremely  sim|4e,  though  set  ofi^  among  the 
rich,  with  ornaments  somewhat  varied  and  fltutastic.  A  |»ece  cf  linen  over  the  shoulder, 
another  round  the  middle,  a  girdle,  with  a  jambeo  knife,  form  the  attire  of  ordinary  Arabs 
during  the  day,  and  their  bedclothes  when  asleep.  Some  wear  only  drawers  and  a  ^irt 
Their  sandals,  sometimes  of  wood,  cover  merely  Uie  sdes  of  the  feet  The  head-dress  is 
the  part  on  which  they  bestow  a  lavish  profusion  of  covering  and  ornament,  regardless  of 
comfort  convenience,  or  any  adaptation  to  the  climate.  Persons  of  foshion  wear  often  as 
many  as  fifteen  caps,  piled  one  above  another,  and  some  of  thick  cloth.  This  mass  is  sur- 
mounted with  one  very  splendid  cap,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  having  always  a  sentence 
of  the  Koran  wcnrked  into  it  A  muslin  turban  is  then  wrapped  round  the  whole,  the  ends 
of  which,  flowing  loosely  upon  the  shoulders,  are  ornamented  with  ^d  and  silver  fringes. 

The  chiefs  of  the  desert  are  deeply  imbued  with  aristocratic  feelmgs,  and  dwell  on  their 
high  descent  with  a  pride  as  lofly  as  ever  prevailed  in  feudal  Europe.  This  dignity  is  the 
more  flattering,  as  it  is  not  ctmierred  or  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  any  monarch.  It  is 
founded  on  ideas  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  nation,  who,  like  the  Highland  clans, 
view  every  sheik  as  the  natural  head  of  a  race  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  traced  back  fyt 
thousands  of  yean.  A  sheik  of  an  ancient  Arabian  fiunily  would  not  exchange  his  title  fixr 
that  of  Kultan.  Another  hereditary  Arabian  dignity  is  that  of  $heriffe,  or  descendant  o(Mm- 
hornet  marked  by  the  nearly  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  a  green  turban.  This  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  a  different  class,  more  widely  difiused,  and  descending  often  to  the  poorest  among 
the  people.  When  the  green  turban  is  worn  by  the  head  of  an  ancient  tribe,  it  denotes  the 
highest  dimity  that  can  exist  in  Arabia.  Such  are  the  twelve  ftmilies  of  the  Kweish,  who 
can  establish  by  undoubted  proof  their  descent  from  the  immediate  office^iearen  under  Ma> 
'.lomet  In  general,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  viewed  by  the  chiefi  of  the  desert 
as  a  mixed  and  debased  race,  whom  they  scarcely  own  as  belonging  to  the  same  nation  with 
themselves. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Arab  character  consists  in  the  combination  of  hospi- 
tality and  robbery,  which  are  practised,  the  one  most  liberally  and  generously,  the  other  in 
the  most  deliberate  and  merciless  manner.  It  is  towards  strangera  that  these  opposite  dis- 
positions are  exercised ;  and  the  alternative  of  good  or  ill  treatment  often  depends  on  very 
nice  particulan.    The  rich  traveller,  who  journeys  in  caravan  over  the  open  plain,  is  con- 
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mieni  u  a  rigbtflil  prajr ;  while  he  who  approMhea  tiy^f,  in  a  deftneeleM  state,  aiid  aolicit* 
ing  piotaction,  aoquins  an  irraaiatible  claim  to  it  The  being  once  admitted  to  partake 
sommon  twoad  and  salt  ia  a  sure  pledcre  of  safety  uid  protection ;  and  he  who,  by  whatever 
meant,  has  penetrated  into  the  tent  of  the  Arab,  has  reached  a  sanctuary.  A  change  of  cir- 
cumstances often  renders  the  same  person  an  object  of  the  most  opposite  feelings.  He  who, 
tinder  the  domestic  roof,  has  experienced  the  most  lavirii  kindness,  may,  if  met  on  thb  open 
plain,  be  robbed  and  murdered ;  and  he  who,  after  being  plundered  of  every  thmg,  enter* 
with  confidence  the  tent  of  his  enemy,  will  be  commiserated,  and  his  distress  relieved.  In, 
the  dailv  habits  of  life  the  ^neious  feeling  predominates.  A  Bedouin,  as  he  sits  down  t« 
his  meal  beibre  the  door,  heaitates  no(  to  invite  the  passenger  to  share,  without  consiilc'^ticn 
that  he  himself  is  poor,  and  the  provision  scanty. 

The  right  and  practice  of  private  vengeance,  alwajrs  prevalent  among  rude  tribes  and  in. 
irregular  governments,  is  carried  by  the  Arabs  to  the  greatest  height,  and  reduced  to  the 
most  regular  system.  The  ftstidious  pride  of  the  high  Bedouins  lays  them  open  to  many 
fiuitastic  wrongs  unfelt  by  others.  Tn  say  to  such  an  one,  "  Thy  bonnet  is  dirty,"  or,  "  The 
wron^  side  of  thy  turban  is  out,"  forms  an  insult  which  only  blood  can  eflace.  Even  for  one 
to  spit  in  the  presence  of  another  is  deemed  a  provocation  that  calls  for  vengeance.  In  case 
of  murder,  the  right  and  duty  of  inflicting  punishment  are  supposed  to  devolve  upon  the  friends 
of  the  deceased ;  and  they  seek  to  exercise  it,  not  against  the  guilty  individual,  but  against 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  or  at  least  the  highest  whom  Uieir  swords  can  .reach.  Thus  the  dis-, 
tinguished  Bedouins,  especially  when  wey  visit  the  cities,  must  be  armed  at  all  points,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  sleep  in  security.  This  fierce  pride,  however,  tolerates  and  athnits  a 
somposition  not  very  consistent  with  itself,  which  yet  is  not  jpeculiar  to  the  Arab.  It  is  "the 
price  of  blood,"  upon  the  acceptance  of  wh'-^h  the  deadly  feud  is  appeased.  Such  a  com 
pensation.  however,  is  of  course  considered  if*  very  little  honourable,  when  compared  with 
the  exaction  of  the  bloody  vengeance  for  which  it  is  substituted.  t 

The  Arab  is  ceremoniously  and  ostentatiously  polite.  When  two  Bedouins  meet,  they 
shake  hands  more  than  ten  times,  often  with  fimtastic  and  peculiar  cerenKmies.  The  com- 
mon salutation  is  "  Saldm  oMklltm.'^^  (peace  bo  with  youO  to  which  the  aged  copunonly/ 
add  their  blessing.  Coolness,  command  of  temper,  and  a  great  exterior  gravity,  are  con- 
sidered as  the  only  deportment  becoming  manhood,  iiid  are  even  affected  by  children  at  an 
early  age.  Altliough  this  studied  decorum,  and  the  habits  of  an  ascetic  religion,  estrange 
them  rnxn  every  thing  which  in  Europe  is  called  gaiety,  they  are  of  a  curious  and  social 
disposition.  This  they  indulge  by  ftijeijuent  resort  to  coroe-houses,  the  only  public  placea 
known  in  the  East:  the  markets,  also,  m  which  all  business  is  transacted,  are  nnquented,  as 
afibrding  opportunities  of  entering  into  social  intercourse. 

The  right  of  polygamy,  and  the  seclusion  of  the  female  sex,  are  established  principles  in, 
Arabia,  as  in  all  Mahometan  countries ;  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  among  tiie  great  in 
Turkey  and  Persia.  Niebuhr  assures  us,  that  the  idea  which  has  been  held  out,  of  the  whole 
sex  bemg  for  sale,  and  going  oflf  to  the  best  bidder,-  is  altogether  chimerical.  Only  the  poor- 
est and  least  respectable  submit  their  offspring  to  that  degradation.  Such,  on  the  contrary, 
as  are  at  all  in  easy  circumstances,  make  it  their  ambition  to  provide  a  dowry  for  their 
daughters.  Even  in  the  rude  tents  of  the  deisert,  two  apartments  are  provided,  of  which  the 
inner  is  reserved  for  the  females.  Here,  unless  when  the  husband  receives  visits  of  ceremony, 
they  go  about  almost  as  fi«ely  as  European  females.  In  the  cities,  on  the  contrary,  they; 
never  appear  in  public  without  a  veil,  like  that  of  the  E^ptians,  having  only  two  holes  fat 
the  eyes  to  peep  through.  It  is  a  remark,  that  Arabian  women  often  maintain  great  sway 
over  their  husbands,  aira  even  hold  them  in  open  subjection. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  originated  in  Arabia,  still  maintains  imdisputed  nway; 
and  Christians,  who  were  once  numerous,  are  now  so  completely  extirpated,  that  Niebuhr 
could  not  hear  of  a  siu^e  church  existing.  The  Sunites  and  the  Shiites,  who  divide  between 
them  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  wage  such  mortal  hostility  about  they  know 
not  what,  liave  also  their  respective  districts  in  Arabia.  The  Sunites  rank  foremost,  having 
always  had  in  their  possession  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Zeiditee  and  the 
Beiari,  two  native  sects,  reign  in  the  eastern  territory  of  Oman.  These,  though  they  unite 
in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Mahomet  and  the  Konui,  have,  like  other  religious  sects, 
some  differences,  in  virtue  of  which  they  account  themselves  the  cmly  acceptable  worship- 
pers, and  all  others  as  heretical  and  profane.  A  much  more  mild  and  tolerant  spirit,  how- 
ever, anhnates  the  sects  peculiar  to  Arabia,  and  is  thence  communicated  to  those  of  foreign 
origin.  Thoy  are  not  anected  by  the  same  hostile  feelings  towards  those  of  other  religions^ 
and  are  strangers  to  that  furious  spirit  of  proselytism  which  rages  among  Mahometnus  in 
general.  Contempt  towards  foreign  secia  has  wiiii  tliern  three  grauaticns :  it  fklls  lightest 
on  the  Christians ;  on  the  Jews  next ;  and  heaviest  of  all  on  the  Banians.  The  Christians, 
when  they  appear  in  the  chancier  of  merchants,  the  only  capacity  in  which  Eoropeans  of 
any  consideration  usually  resort  to  this  country,  experience  little  di^rence  of  treatment  on 
account  of  their  fiiith ;  and  even  the  Banians,  on  the  same  footing,  are  allowed  to  settle,  and 
carry  on,  in  Oman,  extensive  traffic.    Lately,  the  Wahabite  sect,  whose  political  infiuence 
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baa  alrendj  intndooed  tiMm  to  our  notice,  hid  aboorbed  netoty  the  whde  of  central  AralMa 
but  their  contest  with  Mohanuned  All,  and  his  triumphant  luoceM,  have  now  reduced  theii 
influence  to  a  very  low  ebk 

The  Arabic,  akin  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Penian,  ranks  anionff  the  claasio  languajfea  of 
the  East  The  distinguished  works,  however,  which  have  raised  it  to  this  eminence,  were 
produced  out  of  the  limits  of  Arabia,  in  the  splendid  courts  founded  by  the  Mahometan  con* 
querors.  Yet  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  them  is  still  to  a  ^reat  extent  Arabian.  The  per< 
petual  movements  among  this  multitude  of  little  tribes,  their  wanderings,  their  feuds,  tiieir 
wars,  the  comparative  estimation  of  the  female  sex,  have  generated  a  spirit  of  romance  ond 
adventure  af&rding  scope'  for  the  imagination.  The  tale,  in  listening  to  which  the  Asiatic, 
as  he  reclines  at  ease  in  the  coffee-house,  finds  his  most  refined  and  animating  amusement, 
•eems  to  be  the  form  of  composition  carried  by  their  writers  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
stories,  indeed,  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Thoutand  and  one  Niffhl$,  were  pro- 
duced at  Bagdad,  under  the  brilliant  reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschad.  That  work  has,  however, 
a  basis  of  Arabian  ideas  mingled  with  Uiose  inspired  by  a  splendid  and  mercantile  capital. 
The  romance  of  Antar,  lately  introduced  to  the  English  public,  was  produced  within  Arabia 
itself;  and,  though  of  ruder  construction,  and  less  suited  to  the  general  taste  of  mankind,  la 
by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical  merit  The  Arabians  have  still  poets,  who  celebrate  the 
exploits  of  theb  sheiks ;  but  none  of  these  can  dispute  the  palm  with  the  ancient  bards  of 
the  nation.  The  works  upon  astronomy,  history,  geography,  and  medicine,  by  which  Arabian 
writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  were  jnoduced  at  Bagdad,  Fez,  and  Cordova ;  and 
these  sciences,  in  Arabia  itself,  have  always  been  and  are  in  a  very  low  condition.  The  first 
elements  of  luMwledge,  however,  are  pretty  generally  diffused.  Schools  are  attached  tc 
every  mosque ;  and  there  are  others,  by  means  of  which  manv,  even  among  the  lowest  of 
tfie  people,  learn  to  read  and  write.  The  schools  are  merely  sheds,  open  toward  the  street 
in  which  the  scholars  repeat  thev  lessons  aloud,  undisturbed  by  what  is  going  rai  without 
Printing,  however,  has  not  made  an^  progress;  and  the  Arabs,  who  value  themselves  on  an 
easy  and  flowing  mode  of  writing,  dislike  the  stiff  appearance  which  their  characters  make 
when  they  issue  from  the  presses  of  Europe.      « 

f;-  Sbot.  Vn. — Locti  Qeography.  ii  4«  L^l«:L)« 

In  making  the  circuit  of  Arabia,  we  shall  begin  with  the  region  at  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  one  of  uie  most  desert  tracts  of  this  desert  land ;  yet  a  celebrated  and  sacred  spot  where 
rise  the  holy  mounts  of  Horeb  and  SinaL  The  wilderness  in  which  they  are  situated  is  most 
gloomy,  presenting  long  ranges  of  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks,  intersected  by  deep  valleys, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  found  the  only  traces  of  verdure.  Sinai  is  ascended  by  a  very 
steep  route,  which  in  many  places  is  rendered  practicable  only  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
summit  is  marked  both  by  a  Christian  church  and  a  Mahometan  mosque ;  and  this  combined 
veneration  is  further  cherished  by  a  pretended  impression  made  in  the  rock  by  the  foot  of 
tiie  camel  on  which  Mahomet  was  conveyed  up  to  heaven.  Sinai  can  boast  of  two  spacious 
convents  erected  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountain,  for  the  reception  of  the  numerous  pil- 
grims by  whom  it  was  once  visited.  The  larg^  called  the  Monastery  of  the  Forty  Saints, 
IS  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  have  driven  out  the  monks,  its  former  tenants. 
The  convent  of  St  Catherine,  however,  is  still  supported  by  the  contributions  from  the 
frithful  of  the  East  It  is  really  a  handsome  building,  120  feet  long,  having  a  church  paved 
with  marble,  of  which  the  altar  is  enriched  with  gold  and  jewels.  At  a  little  distance  is 
an  excellent  garden,  accessible  from  the  convent  by  a  subterraneous  passage.  This  pre- 
caution is  necessary,  as  the  roving  Arabs,  who  keep  the  place  in  constant  blockade,  are 
always  on  the  watch  to  kill  and  carry  off  whatever  they  can.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Sinai 
is  Horeb,  a  mountain  neither  so  lofty  nor  so  rugged,  but  containing  on  its  top  some  springs 
and  verdure. 

Proceeding  south-east  along  the  Red  Sea,  we  come  to  the  Hed,jaz,  or  Stony  Arabia,  a 
region  sacred  over  the  East  as  the  birth-place  of  Mahometan  superstition.  It  consists  of  > 
■andy  and  barren  plain,  behind  which,  in  the  interior,  rise  chains  of  mountains,  rugged  in- 
deed, but  yielding  some  valuable  products,  especially 
the  balm  of  Mecca.  Amid  these  mountains  &re  situ- 
ated the  metropolitan  cities  of  Hedjaz  and  of  Arabia, 
the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  An  awful  prO' 
hibition  against  any  infidel  foot  which  should  attempt 
to  approach  these  sacred  spots  renilered  tijcm  almost 
unknown  ground  until  very  recently,  when  the  daring 
curiosity  of  tiuropean  atlventurers  triumphed  ovi.t 
every  obstacle.  Mecca  {Jig.  574.)  was  then  found  to 
be  a  considerable  city,  one  of  the  hondtoinest  in  the 
East  It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  between 
rocky  hills,  following  their  sinuosities,  and  partl> 
kiilt  on  their  declivities :  the  finnts  of  the  houses,  instead  of  presenting,  as  in  some  Eastern 
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earthen  wall,  are  of  stone,  raised  to  the  heiffht  of  tnree  or 
finir  stories,  and  oroameit'  vitli  columns  and  architectural  ornaments.  This  gay  aspect 
seems  assumed  in  a  gret ;  i^Leneure  fo  attract  Dilgrims  as  lodgers,  and  with  the  same  view 
the  apartments  are  made  neat  and  commodious.  The  resort  of  devotees  of  so  many 
nations,  from  the  extremities  of  Tartary  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  rendered  Mecca, 
in  peaceful  times,  a  very  flourishui^  city ;  and  it  has  been  supposed,  probably  wiUi  ex* 
Birgeration,  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants.  Burckhardt  reckons  now  only  30,000.  The 
Wahabite  war,  fVom  which  it  suffered  deeply,  rendered  the  avenuej  to  it  no  lonver  recure, 
especially  as  the  Wahabites,  though  they  themselves  reveronced  the  holy  (Uaces,  shut 
them  against  the  approach  of  those  whom  they  deeifaed  heretics;  but  since  tiiey  cime 
into  the  possession  of  Mohammed  All,  they  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  Mahometan 
world.  The  temple  of  Mecca  forms  a  very  spacious  square*  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  each  direction,  with  a  triple  or<)uadruple  row  of  columns.  A  mmberj^  steps  lesd<dawn 
into  the  interior,  containing  the  object  sacred  to  a  Mahometan  eye,  the  Kaaba,  or  house  of 
the  prophet,  and  within  it  the  black  stone,  brought  down  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  form  its 
foundation.  To  kiss  this  sacred  stone,  to  go  round  it  seven  times,  reciting  appropriate 
hymns,  form  the  completion  of  that  religious  service  for  which  thousands  m  mUe*  have 
been  teavelled.  The  last  ceremonial  is  ablution  in  the  well  of  Zemzem,  which,  though 
itself  not  the  purest  water,  is  supposed  to  cleanse  the  votary  irom  all  sin.  A  pilgrimage, 
often  tumultuury,  to  Mount  Arafat,  completes  the  round  of  religious  observance.  A  very 
active  commerce  in  Mecca  is  combined  with  pilgrimage,  consisting  in  the  exchange  of  the 
richest  commodities  from  the  most  industrious  countries  of  the  IMbJtometan  world.  Mecca, 
till  it  was  conquered,  first  by  the  Wahabites,  and  then  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  was  almost 
a  ftea  city  under  its  own  sheriffe.  The  Meccaways  are  proud,  gay,  and  somewhat  dissolute ; 
they  are  enabled  to  live  in  pomp  by  the  gifts  and  sums  paid  for  lodging  and  attendance  by 
the  numerous  pilgrims. 

'  Medina,  notwithstanding  its  high  claims  as  the  burial-place  of  Mahomet,  has  never 
rivalled  Mecca  in  the  veneration  of  the  East    To  visit  it  is  not  even  considered  as  an  indis- 

giniiable  duty,  and  is  little  practised,  unless  by  the  Turkish  pilgrims,  in  whose  route  it  lies, 
ence  Medina  contains  not  more  than  500  houses,  few  of  which  show  any  degree  of  elegance 
or  splendour.  The  great  mosque,  however,  which  encloses  the  tomb,  is  described  as  very 
splendid,  being  summnded  by  numerous  pillars  of  marble,  jasper,  and  porphyrr,  tm  which 
letters  of  gold  are  in  many  places  inscribed.  The  tomb  itself  is  rather  remarkably  plain, 
conformably  to  the  simplicity  still  affected  in  the  age  of  Mahomet;  and  aa  each  side  of  it 
are  those  of  the  two  early  caliphs,  Abu  Beker  and  Amar. 

Of  the  ports  along  this  coast.  Tor,  once  an  extensive  seat  of  the  commerce  with  India, 
now  scarcely  exists.  Its  harbour  is  still  good,  and  in  its  vicinity  are  several  populous  vil- 
lagea  Yembo,  the  port  of  Medina,  is  of  moderate  size,  like  the  city  to  which  it  is  subser- 
vient ;  yet  has  a  population  of  5000  or  6000.  Jedda  belongs  to  Mecca,  and  is  the  main 
emporium  of  the  Hedjaz.  It  is  mainly  supported  by  the  caravans  which,  fVom  motives  of 
religion,  trade,  or  both  combined,  come  across  from  ^akin  to  Mecca.  This  route  is  followed 
by  almost  all  pilgrims  from  the  interior  and  centre  of  AfVica,  while  thole  from  Barbary  take 
the  way  of  Egypt.  Jedda  serves  in  a  great  measure  as  the  port  of  Egypt  as  well  as  of 
Mecca.  The  annual  Indian  fleets  here  unload  their  cargoes,  which  are  transported  by  the 
merchants  of  the  place  to  Suez  and  Cairo.  Jedda  has  thus  a  population  of  12,000  or  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  Burckhardt  understood  it  to  contain  individual  merchants  worth  nearly 
200,000/.  The  town  is  neatly  built  of  madrepores,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  flourishing  place. 
The  entrance  is  obstructed  by  dangerous  shoals,  but  upon  a  signal  given,  pilots  hasten  out, 
and  guide  the  vessels  through  all  tliose  perils. 

After  a  protracted  voyage  along  a  dreary  coast,  the  navigator  at  length  reaches  the  cele- 
brated shores  of  Yemen,  or  the  Happy  Arabia.  It  does  not,  however,  at  once  present  that 
smiling  aspect,  nor  waft  those  gales  of  perfume,  which  have  been  described  by  the  fimcy 
of  the  poets.  A  belt  of  flat,  sandy,  barren  territory  still  forms  the  immediate  border  of 
the  sea ;  and  the  traveller  must  penetrate  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior  before 
he  reaches  those  fertile  valleys,  and  those  hills  richly  crowned  with  aromatic  shrubs,  for 
which  Yemen  is  famed.  This,  like  other  fertile  countries,  has  been  subjected  to  a  despotic 
yoke ;  the  government  being  exercised  by  the  Imam,  in  the  capacity  of  priest  or  servant 
of  Mahomet  He  maintains  an  army  of  4000  foot  and  1000  horse ;  but  his  revenue  is 
not  supposed  to  exceed  80,000{.,  produced  chiefly  by  duties  on  the  export  of  coffee.     His 

E>wer,  as  already  observed,  is  considerably  checked  by  some  controlling  bodies ;   and  the 
jebal,  or  mountainous  district  contains  many  little  tribes  by  whom  it  is  set  at  open 
dsiiuRce, 

Yemen  contains  some  considerable  cities.  Sana,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  the 
East  It  is  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  contains  several  handsome  moec^ues  and  palaces, 
•8  well  as  spacious  caravanseras  for  the  reception  of  travellers.  The  vicimty  abounds  with 
(hiits,  but  scarcely  aflbrds  wood  sufficient  for  fiiel.    Taaa  is  another  city,  about  half  the  riitt 
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of  Sana,  lurrounded  by  a  mountainous  territory,  suppcaed  to  be  the  richest  in  the  worlU  ic 
bottnical  productions. 

It  is  by  its  ports,  however,  that  Yemen  is  best  known.  Loheia,  the  most  northerly,  though 
situated  in  a  poor  country,  with  a  shallow  harbour,  and  bad  water,  exports  a  good  deal  of 
cc^ee,  but  of  secondary  quality.   A  better  sort  is  fixind  at  Hodeida,  to  which  has  been  trans* 

ferred  the  trade  of  the  cmce  flourishing 

^'**         k  port  of  Ohalefka,  now  entirely  choked 

^'■*.*a^     ■  M.  up  with  sand.    All  these  are  secondary 

to  Mocha,  (Jig.  676.),  the  chief  mart 
for  coffee,  ana  superior  *o  all  others  en 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  It  has  declined,  how- 
ever, very  considerably  fh>m  the  period 
when  that  ikvourite  beverage  could  be 

Erocured  only  on  the  hills  of  Yemen ; 
ut  now  that  the  maritime  nations  of 
Europe  derive  their  supply  chiefly  from 
their  own  colonies,  recourse  is  had  to 
Mocha  only  for  some  of  very  superior 
^  Moeiw.  quality.    It  is  situated  on  a  flat  sandy 

plain,  over  which  hot  winds  continually 
blow.  From  the  sea,  its  whitewashed  houses,  variegated  by  handsome  minarets  and  tamiM, 
make  a  pleasing  appearance.  On  entering  it,  however,  the  filth  of  its  streets,  and  the 
decayed  appearance  of  many  of  the  walla,  railt  only  of  unbumt  brick,  produce  a  much  lesi! 

&vourable  impre^ion.  The  popula- 
tion is  not  supposed  by  Lord  Valentia 
to  exceed  6000;  and  the  trade  is  chiefly 
conducted  by  about  250  Banians  and 
Gentoos.  Mooea  (Jig.  576.),  in  its 
vicinity,  the  ancient  emporium  of 
Yemen,  though  now  decayed,  presents 
still  a  noble  appearance.  Beyond  the 
straits  is  Aden,  also  a  famous  port, 
usually  considered  part  of  Yemen,  but 
recently  erected  into  a  separate  king- 
dom.  Its  commerce  rests  upon  the 
export  of  myrrh,  fhinkincense,  and 
balsams,  drawn  in  small  quantities 
firom  Arabia  itself,  but  lareely  from  the  opposite  African  coast  of  Berbers. 

The  coast  of  Arabia,  where  it  ceases  to  be  parallel  to  that  of  Aflrica,  and  &ces  only  the 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  called  Hadramaut.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  barren  and 
dreary,  and  the  interior,  called  Mahrah,  forms  a  most  extensive  desert;  but  there  are  tracts 
interspersed  with  hills  which  almost  rival  Yemen  in  their  smiling  fertility.  They  produce 
few  commodities,  however,  that  are  fitted  for  export;  and  the  ports  of  Macula,  Curiamuria, 
Morebat,  and  some  others,  arc  visited  by  foreign  vessels  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water  and  refreshments. 

The  coast  of  Arabia,  after  extending  north-east  more  than  1000  miles  &cing  the  ocean, 
and  passing  Ras  Masera,  changes  its  line  to  the  north-west,  and  runs  parallel  to  southern 
Persia.  From  this  point  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  the  coast  of  Oman,  or  Ommon. 
Though  not  the  most  celebrated,  this  appears  to  be  the  most  flourishing  and  prosperous  |>:irt 
of  the  whole  Arabian  peninsula.  It  is  destitute,  indeed,  of  the  aromatics  of  Yemen;  but  its 
rich  soil  produces  in  abundance  grain,  fruits,  and  dates.  Muscat,  the  capital,  was  taken  by 
Albuquerque  in  1507,  and  remamed  subject  to  the  Portuguese  until  1648,  when  they  were 
driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of  the  natives.  It  is  now  governed,  like  Yemen,  by  an  Imam, 
or  spiritual  chief,  who  seems  to  exercise  his  power  much  for  the  benefit  of  his  people.  The 
government  of  the  Imam  is  the  most  tranquil  and  protecting  of  any  in  the  maritime  parts 
either  of  Persia  or  Arabia.  [The  Imam,  who  is  the  most  powerfhl  and  intelligent  prince  in 
these  regions,  has  some  large  ships  of  war,  and  his  subjects  possess  some  of  the  finest 
trading  vessels  met  with  in  the  Indian  Seas.  A  treaty  of  commerce,  between  him  and  the 
Unitej  States,  was  concluded  in  1835. — Ah.  Ed.]  Muscat  is  frequented  as  a  sort  of  genera] 
depdt  for  the  merchandise  of  Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  wliich,  from  the  excellent  police,  lied 
open  and  unguarded  in  the  streets,  without  danger  of  depredation.  All  the  ports  upon  thia 
coast  are  tributary  to  the  Imam,  and  he  has  subjected  Socotra,  Brava,  Zanzibar,  and  otiiei 
important  points  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  He  also  holds  the  idsnds  cf  Kishiuu  ana 
Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Persian  coast,  around  Gombroon 
A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior.  High  rocks  on  one 
•ide,  ud  the  isluid  of  Muscat  on  the  other,  form  a  spacious  secure  harbour,  which  canno 
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indeed  be  entered  without  certam  precautions ;  but  on  a  signal  maoe,  excellent  pilots  immo. 
diately  come  out  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  within  whose  precincts  only 
Arabs  and  Banians  are  allowed  to  reside :  all  strangers  mus*  remain  in  mat-bouses  without 
tlie  sates.  The  population  is  stated  by  Mr.  Buckingham  at  about  10,000,  but  others  rate  it 
much  higher.  About  lUO  miles  to  the  south-west,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  is  Sohar, 
anciently  celebrated  as  the  capital  of  eastern  Arabia,  but  now  much  declined,  its  greatness 
being  completely  eclipsed  by  Muscat. 

Cape  Mussendoon,  a  bold  and  deeply  indented  promontory,  forms  the  termination  of  a  long 
rocky  peninsula,  and  shuts  in,  upon  the  eastern  side,  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This 
peninsular  tract  is  inhabited  b^  a  mixed  race  of  Arabs  and  Portuguese.  As  we  proceed  up 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  we  find  it  in  possession  of  a  bold  and  desperate  race,  the  Joasmi  Arabs. 
Placed  on  the  maritime  route  by  which  all  the  commerce  between  Persia  and  India  must 
pass,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  this  position  to  carry  on  a  most  outrageous  system  of 
piracy,  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  of  deliberate  cruelty.  Tnese  ptroceedings 
roused  the  indignation  of  Britain,  who  felt  herself  called  upon,  as  the  chief  maritime  power 
in  these  seas,  to  put  down  this  destructive  scourge.  The  flret  expedition,  though  successful, 
being  insufficient  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evil,  another  wa|i  undertaken  some  yean 

So,  m  which  the  mam  hold  of  the  pirates,  Ras  el  Khyma,  was  taken  and  completely  destroy* 
,  and  their  power  so  broken,  that  it  is  expected  they  will  no  longer  interrupt  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Persian  seas. 

Continuing  to  asrend  the  gulf,  the  next  district  is  that  of  Lahsa,  or  Lasha,  inhabited  by 
the  powerful  and  wide-spread  tribe  of  Beni  Khaled,  and  formine  the  eastern  termm&tion  (4 
the  great  mountainous  interior  tract  of  the  Nedsjed.  It  is  well  watered,  and  traversed  by 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  small  rivcra  of  Arabia,  called  the  Aftan.  Lahsa,  the  capital,  near 
the  mouth  of  this  river,  is  described  as  a  considerable  city ;  and  Katif,  built  of  rock  salt, 
carries  on  some  trade.  Opposite  to  it  is  the  island  of  Taroot,  seven  miles  long,  and  covered 
with  delightful  eardens.  But  the  most  interesting  object  on  this  coast  is  the  large  island  of 
Bahrein,  near  which  is  a  bank  producing  the  finest  pearls  in  the  world.  They  are  procure^ 
by  divers,  who,  descending  to  the  bottom,  cut  the  long  thin  fibre  by  which  the  muscle  con- 
taining the  pearl  is  attached  to  the  ground.  The  commerce  in  this  product  has  given  rise' 
to  the  town  of  Medina,  of  800  or  900  houses,  which,  though  its  harbour  can  receive  only 
vessels  of  200  tons,  carries  on  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  with  Bassora ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  gardens  and  villages. 

We  have  now  completed  the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Arabia :  the  interior  is  too  little 
known  to  call  forth  much  observation.  The  southern  part  presents,  on  our  map,  almost  an 
entire  blank ;  generally  underetood  to  consist  of  desert,  though,  doubtless,  a  closer  observa- 
tion would  bring  to  view  many  fertile  spots.  The  centre  from  Mecca  to  Lahsa  is  crossed  by 
the  mountainous  tract  called  Uie  Nedsjed,  which,  according  to  credible  information,  contains 
fertile  valleys,  a  considerable  population;  and  even  towns  of  some  magnitude.  It  carries  on 
also  some  inland  trade,  and  is  traversed  by  caravan  routes  in  several  directions,  but  has  not 
been  illustrated  with  any  precise  or  auUientic  details.  This  region,  however,  is  now  the 
most  important  of  all  Arabia,  since  it  contains  the  seat  and  origin  of  the  Wahabite  power; 
and  the  numerous  hosts  which  have  issued  firom  it  under  the  standard  of  that  power  aflbrd  a 
clear  proof  that  it  is  not  throughout  a  desert.  In  its  eastern  quarter  is  Deraiye,  the  Walia- 
bite  capital,  lately  taken  and  demolished  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  but  which,  being  too  dis- 
tant to  be  permanently  held  by  him,  will  prmiably  resume  its  importance.  More  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  city  of  Yemama,  noted  as  the  birth-place  of  Mosellama,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Arabian  prophets  before  Mahomet 

The  remainder  of  Arabia  consists  of  that  outer  portion  which,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
extends  along  the  borden  of  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  courae  of  the  Euphrates.  In  its  cen- 
tral part,  this  is  the  most  completely  desert  tract  of  all  Arabia,  presenting  nowhere  any 
vestige  of  culture  or  fixed  habitations,  and  traversed  only  by  tribes  shifting  as  the  sand  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  tread.  In  approaching  Syria  and  Judea,  the  desert  insensibly  loses 
its  character,  and  passes  into  the  fine  soil  of  those  fortunate  regions.  The  districts,  how- 
ever, which  have  succeeded  to  the  powerful  semi-Arabian  states  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  are, 
according  to  modern  geography,  annexed  to  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  nothing  is  lefl  to 
Arabia  but  complete  desert  Even  Palmyra,  with  its  surrounding  wastes,  is  considered  as 
Syrian.  On  the  south  the  ancient  Edom,  or  Tdumea,  contains  some  well-watered  valleys, 
and  presents  monuments  of  the  povver  and  commerce  for  which  it  was  anciently  celebrated, 
The  ruins  of  its  capital,  Petra,  lately  discovered  by  Burckhardt,  display  considerable  mag- 
nificence. He  found  250  tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  The  monuments  were  partly  of  Greek 
and  partly  of  Egyptian  architecture.  Along  the  Euphrates,  the  desert  and  the  river  touch 
immediately  on  each  other.  lis  bunks  ibnn  neceaBariiy  a  great  and  crowded  caravsn  route, 
and  there  the  plundering  tribes  expect  their  richest  harvest  They  are  found,  accordingly, 
in  large  bodies,  and  of  the  most  hardy  and  desperate  character.  A  number,  availing  them- 
•elves  of  the  decayed  state  into  which  the  Turkish  eovemment  has  sunk,  have  penetrated 
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ioto  the  rich  MMopotamlan  plain,  between  the  Euphratee  and  the  TJorii,  wheire  they  feed 
their  flocka,  set  the  government  at  defiance,  and,  tempted  by  the  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
mU,  have,  k  many  ioatancea^  gradually  acquired  induatrioua  and  agricultural  babita. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PBK8IAN   BMPIBB. 


PhwU,  in  the  eai^lieal  times,  was  the  aeat  of  one  of  th^  moet  powerfbl  Asiatic  monar 
(ihies,  connecting  Eastern  with  Weatem  Aaia,  and,  in  later  ages,  acted  with  energy  on  the 
yolitical  ayatem  of  Europe.  Although  abridged  of  ita  ancient  greatneaa,  it  still  presents 
inuy  interesting  features. 

r  Sicrr.  L — GFenenri  Outline  and  AapeeL 

There  is  no  coootry  whose  boundaries  are  more  difficult  to  define  than  those  of  Persia. 
It  has  none  decidedly  formed  by  nature,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  disputed  pro- 
vinces, whose  lot  depends  on  the  varying  fortune  of  arms,  and  on  those  fteocent  revolutions 
to  which  Oriental  empire  is  liable.  Ixmg  usage  has  made  the  Indus  be  looked  upon,  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Persia ;  but  the  recent  observations  of  Elphinstone,  Pot- 
tinker,  ^od  other  English  travellers,  have  proved  that  the  regions  of  Cabul,  Candidiar,  and 
Balk,  are,  in  a  political  sense,  entirely  inaependent  of  Persia,  and  present  a  physical  and 
social  sjvtem  in  many  respects  opposite.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  seems  imfxissible  to 
concur  in  the  arrangement  by  which  the  savage  tracts  of  Menan  and  Beloocnistan  con- 
tinue to  be  considered  as  part  of  Uie  Persian  empire.  We  shall,  thereibre,  desienate  this 
vast  and  rude  interval  between  that  empire  and  Hmdoetan  by  the  appellation  of  Independent 
Persia;  for  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  would  apply  cmly  to  a  small  part,  and  would  indi- 
cate only  a  temporarr  and  fluctuating  state  of  thuiffs.  Again,  the  northern  limit  to  the 
.west  of  the  Caspian  has  been  closely  narrowed  by  Russia,  which,  bv  a  long  train  of  sue- 
cessfiil  warfiure,  has  annihilated  tiie  ancient  influence  of  Peraia  over  tne  Caucasian  regions, 
and  deprived  it  even  of  its  provinces  dT  Shirwan  and  Daghestan.    In  the  north-east,  not- 
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ihe  Buiaian  territory  it  extended  to  tiie  Araa.— Ax.  Bd.1 
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wiUnUndiiig  the  Ioom  tenure  by  which  the  neat  province  of  Khora«n  ii  held,  and  thouffb 
Herat,  ita  ifreateat  city,  haa  been  in  the  hanib  of  the  Afghani,  it  would  be  yet  premature  to 
■Marate  that  province  from  the  great  empire  to  which  it  hae  been  so  hmg  united. 

Peraia,  thua  defined,  presenta  a  large,  irregular  expuiae  of  territory.  Ita  northern  bouml- 
aries  are  the  Caucasian  region,  now  occupiM  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  independent 
IVrtary.  On  the  east,  it  has  that  countrv  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Independent 
Persia.  The  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  small  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  form  ita  limit  to  the 
'  south.  On  the  west  is  the  Turkish  empire,  from  which  it  b  separated  by  a  line  drawn 
•omewhat  within  the  Tigris.  The  empire  may  thus,  in  a  large  view,  be  considered'  as 
•xtending  from  25"  to  iO"  of  north  laUtude,  and  from  44°  to  60°  of  east  longitude,  which 
would  give  in  the  former  dimension  somewhat  less,  and  in  the  latter  somewhat  more,  than 
athounnd  miles. 

This  vast  regitm  does  not  present  a  very  varied  aspect  Although  Persia  can  boast  some 
of  the  grandest  natural  features,  they  rather  range  alnnjjf  her  boundaries  than  penetrate  tlie 
interior.  The  Caspian  and  the  Persian  Gulf  are  entirely  limitary.  The  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  are  now  within  the  Turkish  frontier.  Russia  has  wrested  mm  her  the  chain  of  Cau- 
casus^ and  Turkey  disputes  the  lofty  heights  of  Ararat  From  these  two  chains,  however, 
braachea  one  of  considerable  magnitude,  which  runs  through  the  northern  province,  leaving 
only  a  narrow  but  fertile  p^lain  between  it  and  the  Caspian.  It  is  thence  supposed  to  take 
its  course  eastward,  till  it  joins  the  mighty  ran^  of  Hindoo  Kooeh  ana  Himalayuli. 
Through  these  mountains  is  that  tugged  prss,  which  the  ancients  considered  as  the  main 
aocess  from  southern  to  northern  Asia,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  appellation  of  the  Gules 
of  the  Caspian.  Another  chain,  under  the  appellation  of  Alagha  Tag,  separating  from  the 
Taurus^  runs  parallel  to  the  western  frontier,  and,  under  the  names  of  the  mountains  of 
Louristan  and  Buoktori,  extends  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  these  exceptions,  Persia  is 
rather  a  high  than  a  mountainous  country ;  its  ridges  soon  terminate  in  wide  table-lands, 
traversed  by  nomadic  and  pastoral  hordes.  Between  these  elevated  tracts,  however,  inter- 
f ene  plains,  as  those  of  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  displaying  all  that  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty 
which  distinguish  the  fevoured  regiouB  of  these  fine  climates.  The  streams  which  water 
them,  absorbed  in  cultivation,  or  expanding  into  lakes,  form  merely  local  features,  and  never 
attain  a  magnitude  which  can  give  them  a  prominent  place  in  the  general  delineation  of  the 
country.  ^      , 

■^  1  5    ;y    Butrr.n.— Natural  Oeographff.   ">^'  ^* 

The  Geology  of  this  country  is  too  little  known  to  afiTord  room  for  any  observations ;  and 
&e  botanical  remarks  chiefly  belong  to  the  mountainous  region  of  Independent  Persia.  The 
following  observations  occur  under  the  head  <^  Zoology. 

StnMioT. — Zoology. 
The  Zoology  of  Persia,  fixmi  the  little  authentic  information  existing  on  the  subject  ap- 
pears of  a  mixed  nature,  exhibiting  many  of  the  European  animals,  with  several  others  mure 
strictly  belonging  to  Asia.    The  most  remarkable  of  those  common  to  this  country  are  the 
foUowmg: — 


MlittDcia*    Ounce* 

Anioola  aatneliueiiik.    iUdiehw  Motae. 

Mug  documanui.    Brown  RaL 

Mu>  phraun,   iUtiMliin  huotar. 


jtnlai  tjrphha,    Spalu. 
Scfurun  panicui.   PanlaB  8i|alnd. 
IntUop*  leacoiTx.    WhMeUiTi. 


AatHo|W  mbpittuma.    FnaiaB  Oatalla. 
AnUlojw  Dunai,   Dnreai  Anialnpay 
aupicafn  panka.   ranlai  ChiBHiai 


Of  the  above,  we  shall  subsequently  notice  the  Spalax,  the  Brown  Rat  and  the  Persian 
Gazelle.  The  Asiatic  Lion  is  stated  to  be  not  unknown  in  the  deserts  of  Persia.  The  Lynx 
caracal  has  been  called  the  Persian  Lynx,  although,  firom  being  spread  over  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa  and  of  south-western  Asia,  it  does  not  merit  this  peculiar  designation.  The 
White  Oryx  Antelope  prefers  the  deserts;  and  the  Dorcas  Aittilope  appears  to  be  also  found 
in  those  of  Northern  Africa.  In  addition  to  these,  Linnean  writers  mention  the  Brown  Bear, 
the  Otter,  Viverra  Munnfo  L.,  Striped  Hyena,  Fallow  Deer,  and  the  European  Hare,  as  all 
inhabiting  the  Persian  Empire. 

The  Spalax  or  Blind  Rat  of  Pennant  was  formerly  confounded  with  the  mole.    This  sin 

riar  animal  has  a  thick  head,  terminating  in  a  very  hard  and  strong  cartilaginous  muzzle, 
was  long  believed  the  Spalax  was  destitute  of  eyes,  nor  can  any  external  trace  of  these 
organs  be  seen ;  but  on  removing  the  skin  they  are  found  to  be  perfectly  organised,  although 
so  small  as  not  to  exceed  half  a  line  in  thickness.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  organs  ^Hearing, 
although  externally  very  small,  are  shown  to  be  considerably  developed,  by  the  great  size 
of  the  auditory  canal.  The  habits  of  the  animal  are  equally  curious.  The  Spalax  lives  in 
societies  beneath  the  earth :  they  bore  excavations  towards  the  surface  in  search  of  roott* ; 
but  they  dig  one  hole  much  deeper,  into  which  they  retire  fbr  shelter  and  safety.  As  they 
prefer  cultivated  grounds,  and  siibuist  principally  upon  roots,  they  frequently  become  a  serious 
evil  to  the  agriculturist  Their  movements  are  precipitate,  turning  or  running  sidewise, 
or  even  backward,  with  fecility ;  and  they  bite  most  severely.  When  on  the  sur&ce,  they 
almuat  always  carry  the  head  raised,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  more  efiectually  hearing 
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what  is  pairing  around  them;  thua  relying  on  their  moat  perfect  ftcnitj  fiir  «  Ibrewaminff 
of  approaching  danger,  which  they  have  not  the  means  of  detecting  by  sight.   {Orif.  Ou«.; 

The  Brown  Rat^^^.  578.),  improperlv  called  the  Norway  Rat,  one  of  the  greatest  peata 
of  our  dwellings,  onffinall^  came  fVom  Persia  and  the  southern  regions  of  Asia.  This  fiu:t 
ia  rendered  sumcienu^  evident  ftom  the  testimonies  of  Pallas  and  F.  Cuvier.  The  former 
acquaints  us  with  their  mij^tory  nature,  br  stating  that  in  the  autumn  of  1729,  these  ani- 
mals arrived  at  Aatrachan  m  such  incredible  numbers  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  oppoae 
them :  they  came  fVom  the  western  deserts,  nor  did  the  waves  of  the  Volga  arrest  their  pro- 
gresa  They  only  advanced  to  the  vicinity  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  rixteenth  century, 
and  in  some  parts  of  France  are  still  unknown.  Towards  the  north  their  gradual  extension 
has  been  slow,  nor  have  they  yet  been  fbund  in  Siberia. 

The  Gaselle  (Jg.  579.),  has  been  long  immortalised  by  the  poets  of  Aria  and  of  Europe. ; 


Brown  Ru 


Oanll*. 


Fnmlt  OrawiMd  PtMuut. 


It  is  called  by  the  Persians  Tzeiran,  and  by  the  Turks  Jairan:  its  size  is  small,  being  sel- 
dom more  than  two  feet  high  and  three  feet  seven  inches  long.  The  eyes  are  larse,  dark, 
and  peculiarly  expressive  of  softness:  all  its  movements  are  replete  with  grace,  aguity,  and 
timidity.  It  not  only  inhabits  the  hills  of  northern  Persia,  but  is  found  also  in  troops  in  Uia 
sandy  deserts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal.  It  is  hunted  by  the  Persiaia 
uid  Tartars  for  its  venison,  which  is  said  to  be  delicious. 

The  Ornithology  does  not  present  us  with  any  subjects  of  peculiar  interest  The  Night- 
ingale is  well  known,  and  has  long  been  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  Persia ;  but  whether  it 
is  the  same  species  with  that  of  Europe  may  safely  be  questioned. 

The  female  of  a  new  species  of  crowned  Pheasant,  belonging  to  a  decidedly  Asiatic  group 
'jMphojfhorua  Nigelli)  (Jig.  580.)  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  more  seclud^  and 
mountainous  parts  of  Persia,  where  it  is  called  the  Mountain  Partridge :  ilr  is  so  rare,  that 
the  male  biitl  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  female  measures  about  twenty 
inches  in  length :  the  colours  are  brown  varied  with  black,  with  the  throat  and  rides  of  the 
neck  white. 

Of  the  Domestic  Animals,  the  Persian  breed  of  Goats  is  peculiar.    The  horns  form  an  , 
acute  angle  to  the  fifont;  the  ribe  not  very  broad,  with  the  margin  undulated,  and  the  pos- 
terior part  rounded.    It  has  long  coarse  brown  hair,  tipped  with  rufous,  and  a  large  tuii 
stands  forward  between  the  horns,  like  the  forelock  of  a  horse.  The  two-humped  orBactrian  : 
Camel,  and  the  Dromedary  or  Arabian  Camel,  are  both  in  general  use  as  beasts  of  burdea  ^ 
The  Persian  Horses  are  esteemed  inferior  alone  to  those  of  Arabia,  and  the  preservati(Hi  of  . 
the  noble  breed  is  attended  to  with  equal  care.    Towards  the  northern  provinces  there  ia  a 
much  stronger  race,  used  for  cavalry. 

Sbot.  m.—Hutorical  Geography.  mm*^ 

The  Persian  empire  is  celebrated  in  history.    In  its  vicinity,  and  almost  on  its  site,  were  , 
the  great  and  early  monarchies  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.    The  name  and  people  of  Persia  , 
were  then  confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Fare  and  part  of  Kerman ;  while  the  ' 
Medes,  tributaries  of  Babylon,  held  the  fine  plains  of  the  interior.    The  Persian  empire  was  ; 
formed  afler  the  triumph  of  Cyrus  ov^  Babylon ;  and,  by  the  addition  u^  Syria,  Egypt,  Asia  < 
Minor,  and  part  of  India,  attained  a  magnitude  unprecedented.    The  progress  of  luxury  and  . 
effeminacy  naving  sapped  Uiose  manly  virtues  by  which  the  Persians  rose  to  jpower,  they 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  hardy  and  disciplined  troops  of  Macedon,  and  this  country,  , 
with  all  its  conquests  and  possessions,  was  rapidly  swallowed  up  in  the  Macedonian  empire.  , 
Persia  ceased  to  have  an  independent  government,  and  was  subject  partly  to  Seleucus,  and' 
partly  to  a  Greek  kingdom  formed  in  Bactriana.    In  the  third  century  before  Chri»t,  Arta- 
xerxes  rescued  his  country  from  foreign  sway,  and  founded  Parthia,  a  monarchy  which  has  ever  . 
since  retained  nearly  tiie  same  limits.    It  acquired  distinption  in  history  by  setting  bounds  , 
to  the  conquests  of  Rome,  and  by  frequently  defeating  the  armies  of  that  power.    About  the 
Vouli;  26 
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year  230,  the  Parthwn  ijnuty  wu  mibvert«d  by  that  of  th«  Saaaiiide^  who  raatond  the 
name  uf  Penia,  with  ita  anoient  raligioa  and  lawa.  It  could  not,  however,  withatand  that 
torrent  of  flmatio  invaaion  which  in  the  aeventh  century  orer-ran  a  great  part  of  the  Eaat 
After  one  great  battle,  the  native  dynaaty  waa  mbverted,  and  Penia  received  the  new  faith 
and  the  new  lawa,  which  have  ever  aince  ruled  over  more  than  the  half  of  Aaia.  This 
Saracen  dynaaty,  which  aoon  began  to  exert  an  influence  friendly  to  acienee  and  oiviliiation, 
waa  nubverted,  m  ita  turn,  by  aucceaiive  Tartar  invaaiona  under  Zingia,  Timor,  and  the  nee 
called  Turka.  Theae  aucceaaively  supplanted  each  other ;  and  Peraia  became,  during  many 
centuries,  a  dreadful  theatre  of  war  and  devastation.  She  poaeaaed,  however,  a  native 
encrgv.  1^  which  ahe  ultimately  repelled  every  foreign  yoke.  In  ISOB,  Abbaa,  justly  sur- 
named  the  Great,  nised  himselr  to  the  throne ;  and,  by  enforcing  a  rigid  adminiatratton  of 
justice,  and  encouraging  every  speciea  of  industry,  restored  Persia  to  much  of  that  pro*. 
perity  for  which  nature  nad  destined  her.  After  thua  flourishing  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, ahe  waa  deaolated  in  the  most  cruel  manner  bjp  the  successful  invaaion  of  the  Afghans, 
who  carried  (ire  and  sword  to  her  remotest  extremitiea,  and  reduced  her  proudest  capitals  to 
aahoa.  In  about  fourteen  yean,  Nadir  Shah  vindicated  the  independence  of  his  country, 
and,  under  the  name  of  Kouli  Khan,  carried  her  vietorioua  arms  into  India ;  but  this  fierce 
conqueror  suflhred  her  to  taste  none  of  the  Meaainn  of  peace.  His  death  without  any 
regular  aueceaaor,  aflbrding  scope  to  the  contending  claima  of  a  number  of  chiefs,  gave  rise 
to  a  long  and  fbrioua  civil  war,  Orhich  almoat  rent  Persia  to  pieces.  She  enjoved  an  inters 
val  under  Kurreem  Khan,  an  able  chief  and  one  of  Nadir's  lieutenants,  who  having  at 
lenffth  triumphed  over  all  hia  rivals,  endeavoured  during  sixteen  yeara  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  his  native  counUy.  His  death,  in  1770,  waa  followed  by  a  new  train  of  civil  wars,  only 
terminated,  in  1702,  by  the  triumph  of  Aga  Mohammed,  an  eunuch,  who  tranamitted  the 
throne,  in  1706,  to  Futteh  Ali  Shah.  Persia,  under  hia  administration,  began  to  respire. 
Although  he  had  severe  contests  to  maintahi  with  the  Russians,  who  wreated  firom  him  ex* 
tensive  provinces^  internal  peace  waa  preserved,  and  considerable  exertions  were  made  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  country.  *•  ,  i  ..r^r^-s^-v 

Sbot.  IV. — Politkal  Otogrt^y. 
The  Persian  monarchy  is  more  deficient  than  even  other  Oriental  statea  in  all  that  be* 
longs  to  a  constitutional  system.  The  sword  alone  reigns.  Those  strict  and  immutable  laws, 
for  which  she  waa  anciently  celebrated,  have,  by  successive  revolutions,  been  entirely  oblite- 
rated. The  despotic  principle  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  by  which  the  sovereiffn  exercises  a 
divine  right  over  the  persons  and  properties  of  his  subjects,  is  fiilly  recognised.  All  the  re- 
Bourcea  of  Oriental  exaggeration  are  exhausted  by  the  grandees  in  the  lof>y  epithets  with 
which  they  address  the  monarch,  and  the  humble  appelutions  which,  in  hia  preaence,  they 
apply  to  themselvea  It  is  remarked  by  Porter,  that  there  never  waa  auch  a  thing  as  a 
popular  commotion  in  Persia ;  a  remark  which  doea  not  apply  to  Turkey.  The  numberless 
contests  for  power  have  been  carried  on  merely  by  the  princes  and  their  adherents;  the  peo- 

Sle  look  on  aa  speitatorB,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  one  or  other  aa  the  fortune  of  war  may 
ecide  Yet,  though  there  are  no  lojgal,  there  are  some  rude  actual  limits  to  the  royu 
authority.  The  khans  of  the  upland  districts,  ruling  over  tribes  attached  to  them  by  ties  of 
kindred  and  clanship,  enjoy  permanent  and  hereditary  rights,  to  which  the  sovereign  sel- 
dom attempts  to  reflise  his  sanction.  The^  pay  merely  a  tribute,  and  furnish  their  ()uota  of 
troopa  in  war,  but  are  not  interfered  with  m  the  internal  administration  of  their  district  As 
they  form  the  military  strength  of  the  empire,  the  most  powerful  moharchs  dare  not  ofiend 
them ;  and  aa^  feeta  motivea  of  personal  attachment,  caprice,  or  ambition,  they  are  often 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  di^«nt  pretenden  to  the  throne,  they  have  a  powerfiil  influ- 
ence in  peipetnating  those  evils  of  disputed  succession  to  which  Persia  is  liable.  From  the 
khans  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  political  syatem  of 
Persia.  It  formerly  extended  even  to  the  govemora  of  cities  and  provinces,  who  were  also 
collectors  of  the  revenue;  but  under  Uie  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides  this  system  was  changed, 
and  the  power  intrusted  to  removeable  officera.  Although  the  patronage  and  even  the 
revenue  of  the  sovereign  were  thus  augmented,  the  measure  is  supposed  to  have  been  subi 
stantially  injurious  to  Peraia.  These  bigh-spiriteid  chiefs,  who  hod  a  real  interest  in  the  pros* 
perity  of  their  districts  and  of  the  empire,  have  been  replaced  by  the  baae  creatures  of 
despotism,  who  had  no  object  but  to  amass  wedth  by  the  temporary  possession  of  power. 
The  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  hold  the  throne  induces  the  sovereign  to  employ 
Strang  and  barbarous  methods  of  crushing  the  attempts  of  rival  claimants.  Mutilation, 
particularly  the  putting  out  of  the  eyes,  is  the  metliod  particularly  employed  against  those 
from  whom  danger  has  been  experienced  or  apprehended.  The  daughters  of  the  king  are 
given  in  marri^e  not  to  the  nobility,  but  to  the  priesthood,  excluded  by  their  profession  from 
any  pretensions  to  reign. 

Persia,  though  a  warlike  kingdom,  has  scarcely  any  force  which  can  be  considered  a 
regular  army.  There  is  a  body  of  20(90  or  3000  horse  guards,  called  Goolam,  composed  of 
youths  of  distinction,  who  assume,  however,  the  title  of  royal  aUtvea.    A,  larger  body  ot 
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10,000  or  12/)00  eavaliy  have  lands  assigned  them  round  the  capital,  and  are  ready  to  attend 
the  king  when  called  upon.  But  the  main  fbree  of  the  Persian  armiea  has  always  coosisted 
ut'  their  highland  tribee,  led  hr  ttieir  khana,  The  number  which  can  be  called  out  on  an 
emeri^ency  is  estimated  at  100,000,  200.000,  or  even  300,000.  They  poaseas  many  of  the 
qualiliM  of  good  cavalry  troops,  are  well  mounted,  skilAil  horsemen,  peraoaally  brave,  and 
inured  to  hardahipa.  They  handle  their  arms  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  but  nave  not  the 
least  idea  of  discipline,  tactica,  or  the  art  of  war.  A  late  traveller  compares  them  to  "an 
army  of  wild  animals,  fltxn  the  jungle,  led  on  or  scared  by  acoidenta."  They  are  arrayed, 
indeed,  aco>rding  to  their  tribes,  under  their  khans :  but  the  review  of  a  corps  consist* 
merely  in  causing  the  troops  to'  march  past  individually,  to  show  their  persons  and  eauip- 
ments.  They  wul  often,  a«  humour  leads,  absoood  in  large  bodies,  or  turn  back  witnoot 
leeinff  an  enemy.  Through  these  defects  they  are  altogether  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of 
di8ci]uined  European  troops,  and  have  always  been  vanquished  in  pitched  battle.  But  aa 
volcigeurs  or  light  cavalry  they  have  scaroely  their  equala  in  the  world.  They  hover  round 
•n  enemy,  cut  off  his  provisions  and  water,  make  sudden  onsets,  and  insensibly  wear  him 
out.  The  laost  formidable  regular  army,  when  once  involved  in  the  heart  of  those  endless 
uid  trackless  plains  which  compose  the  interior  of  Persia,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  finally  ovef> . 
whelmed.  Thus,  the  Parthians  destroyed  the  armies  of  Craasus  and  Julian,  and  have  always 
been  invulnerable  except  against  Annans  and  Tartars,  nations  of  migrating  horsemen  like 
themsolvea. 

The  present  sovereign  has  made  extraordinary  exertions  to  fimn  and  discipline  a  corpa 
after  the  Ekiropean  manner.  This  system  waa  first  introduced  by  Qardenne,  a  French  envoy 
lent  by  Bonaparte  for  that  purpose,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  an  influence  in  the  court  of 
Persia,  and  of  rendering  it  an  instrument  for  shaking  tne  British  empire  in  the  Esst.  Sir 
Harford  Jones,  however,  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  shah  to  the  ambitious  designs 
of  that  potentate.  The  £^U>h  then  succeeded  to  his  fiivour ;  and  arms  and  officers  were 
supplied  firom  England.  The  system  was  carried  on.  According  to  Sir  R.  E.  Porter,  the 
actual  amount  was  about  12,000  men  in  infkntry  and  artillery,  who  went  through  their  ex- 
ercise in  a  very  tolerable  manner.  The  cavalry,  however,  accustomed  to  roving  excursions, 
and  believing,  with  truth,  that  they  could  manage  the  sabre  better  than  any  troops  in  the 
world,  coula  not  be  brought  to  place  themselves  under  discipline.  These  troops  were 
neglected  by  the  late  sovereign;  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  the 
English  officers,  not  being  allowed  to  serve  against  that  power,  were  almost  all  dismissed. 
The  regular  army  was  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  at  9400  root  and  1200  horse ;  and  from  tht 
provinces  of  Aderbyan  and  Erivan,  he  could  levy  about  40,000  irregulars. 

An  unhappy  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  Persia  consists  in  the  numberless  predatory 
hordes  by  which  the  country  ia  ravufed.  Her  fertile  plaina  are  everywhere  intermingled 
with  mountaina  and  deserts  tenanted  by  these  rude  banditti  Even  those  who  defend  the 
country  in  war,  plunder  it  during  peace.  That  mountain  chain,  in  particular,  which  we 
have  traced  from  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf  parallel  to  the  great  roao  that  passes  through 
the  kingdom,  forms  a  "  labyrinth  of  countless  ravines  and  fonmdable  gorges,"  whence  they 
can  issue  forth  to  lay  waste  the  finest  plains,  and  attack  the  richest  caravans.  In  conse- 
quence of  their  continued  cheepaoa  or  rorays,  many  of  the  finest  tracts  are  now  abandoned 
by  the  husbandman,  and  given  up  to  those  marauders.  To  repress  them  was  one  of  the 
gnxii  objects  of  the  policy  of  Abbas,  which  he  pursued  by  measures  cruel,  indeed,  but  vipfor* 
ouB.  The  present  monarch,  less  energetic,  and  residing  in  the  northern  extremity  of  hia 
empire  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Russians,  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  such  efiectivo 
steps  for  this  object 

The  only  attempt  of  Persia  to  form  a  navy  has  been  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  in  this  aha 
has  never  succeeded.  .^^  .^n  j^j.^ut,  ,:,  i,.i.j  -.,.' 

Sbot.  V. — Productive  Indtutry.  * 

The  Persians  are  an  active  and  laborious  people ;  and  if  all  the  branches  of  national  indus- 
try are  in  a  low  state,  it  ia  owing  only  to  the  anarchy  of  the  government,  and  the  inroads  , 
of  the  predatory  tribes. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  the  country  labours  under  considerable  disadvantages.  The  m-  . 
terior,  as  formerly  observed,  is  not  traversed  by  any  great  rivers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
is  naturally  salt,  sour,  and  arid.  This  evil,  however,  in  the  better  days  of  Persia,  was  in  . 
some  degree  obviated  by  artificial  irrigation;  and  at  all  times  the  plains  of  Ispahan  and  Shiraz, 
and  the  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  have  displayed  an  exuberant  fertility.  The  kinds  of  grain  , 
cultivated  are  chiefly  those  of  Europe,  particularly  wheat:  for  rice,  which  would  naturally  , 
have  been  the  staple  of  the  southern  provinces^  cannot  be  raised  there  for  want  of  water.  In  , 
return,  the  iVuits  are  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  are  9ven  traced  . 
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The  mRlnn  ja  BiinpoBed  to  be  there  unrivalled,  the  orange 
is  of  peculiar  size ;  the  fiff,  the  almond,  the  peach,  the  apricot,  are  all  good.  Tne  vine  and 
its  produce  were  once  the  pride  of  Persia ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  severe  prohibition 
against  its  U8f>,  the  wine  d*  Shiraz  continues  to  be  the  theme  even  of  Eastern  poetry.  Those 
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>f  Yf>«H,  of  lapHi.a     tnH  of  thn  hillv  proTincm  In  the  north,  in  all  MtMiiied.    In  th«M 

r.  th"  •^iiiDwrry  trvc  gp  >*»  in  mien  ■biindutce  h  to  rentier  lilk  a  itaple  product  ur  the 
<  ita  dtys  of  pfnapcrity  a  larire  article  of  export    The  plainn  ofthnan  provincot 

Mml  al»  ire  plantationn  of  the  (Miifar  cane ;  which,  however,  la  uaed  only  in  ita  raw 

atale.  Th<-y  kikhukI  alao  in  wootIk,  which  are  turned  to  littlo  account.  After  all,  it  i«  ti> 
DUtnrafr  that  the  greatfr,  and  of  late  nn  iru  <^Huiirig,  portion  of  the  aurflice  of  tho  ompiro 
M  devoted.  In  these  tractn  the  primary  olijci  ih  to  rear  thoee  fine  horaee  which  fire  in  uni- 
/eraal  demand;  tur  <>very  Persian  ridee,  and  delii(liU<  in  the  poMcaaion  of  the  flii^t  hoiw*)! 
ii''  rnn  pomibly  procun  Thoae  of  the  Turkman  breed  are  preferred  to  the  Arabian ;  for, 
thou)(h  infsrior  in  awiflncH').  they  are  ntrontfer  and  more  aerviceable ;  and,  though  not  e(|unlly 
light  and  •>legBnt  in  fbrm,  they  are  tall  nnd  handaome.  Sheep  of  the  laug-tailed  apecioa  are 
brfr'  In  gtvint  numben,  and  their  wool  f('  na  the  baaia  of  the  flneat  manumctures.  Kerman 
prtku.  ■*  a  breed  of  gotta  yielding  wool,  which  haa,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  qnalitiea  mi 
much  <t>teemed  in  that  of  Cachemire.  The  camel,  the  aaa,  and  a  valuable  apeciea  of  mule, 
are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  burdena. 

Peraia,  during  the  dnya  of  her  proaperity,  waa  greatly  diatinguiahed  aa  a  mAiufkcturing 
countrr.  Her  mbrica,  suited  to  the  Oriental  taate,  have  aupported  not  only  the  oatentatMHia 
magniflcence  of  her  courts  and  great  men,  but  thoae  of  TurVey,  Tartary,  and  even  Northern 
Aflrlea.  The  women  of  the  wandering  tribes  weave  IVom  the  wool  of  their  sheep  those  rich 
carpets  which  we  call  Turkey,  fh>m  the  place  of  their  immediate  importation.  They  form 
through  the  Eaat  the  moat  important  branch  of  ornamental  flirniture.  The  carpeta  of  Herat, 
in  Khoraaan,  poaaeaa  the  highest  reputation.  The  next  ataple  conaiata  in  silk  fabrics,  ric': 
and  ornamented,  particularly  brocade  and  embroidery.  Sometimea  the  tissue  ia  ontiiuiy 
ailk,  sometimea  mixed  with  cotton  and  wool.  Under  the  Abbaaaide  dynasty,  the  vrecincts 
of  the  court  contained  great  works  of  tapestry,  compoeed  of  ailk  and  wool  embellished  with 
gold;  but  thiaart,  though  not  entirely  loet,  languiahea  for  want  of  encourage"".* mt  Arma, 
particularly  aabrea  of  a  auperior  quality,  and  richly  embelliahed  with  gold,  silvur,  and  pre- 
cious stonee,  are  prepared  on  a  great  scale,  to  meet  a  sure  demand ;  and  in  thia  branch  no 
decline  has  been  obaerved.  The  manufkcture  of  earthenware  is  very  extensive  throughout 
Peraia,  and  some  of  ita  products  alm^  rival  the  porcelain  of  China.  These,  with  shawl) 
made  from  the  goata*  wool  of  Kerman,  leather,  paper,  and  jewellery,  complete  the  list  of  her 
principal  manumeturea. 

Persia  ia  not  a  mining  country.  Nature  hua  not  been  bountiflil  in  this  respect,  and  art 
has  done  nothing  to  improve  the  little  ahe  has  bestowed.  Conaiderable  c|uantitiea  of  copper 
are  drawn  from  the  mmes  of  Masanderaii  nnd  Kerman ;  but  thoae  of  iron  and  silver  are 
neglected ;  for  the  aiWer  mines  of  Mad*- 1  t  jw  belong  to  tho  Turks.  Salt  is  only  too  abun* 
dant;  for  a  great  part  of  the  surfhce,  Vi'wnever  left  to  itaelf,  is  covered  with  a  saline  crust, 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  vegotati'Mi.  Persia  abounds,  however,  with  thoee  fat  and  oily 
minerala  which  in  other  countries  are  rare.  Bitumen  and  naphtha  are  found  in  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris ;  they  serve  as  cement,  as  pitch 
for  lining  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  ana  as  a  substitute  for  oil  in  (amps.  A  small  ouantity  of 
a  species  of  black  liquid  petroleum  flows  fW>m  a  rock  in  Kerman,  which  is  made  a  royal 
monopoly.  The  king  also  claims  the  right  of  selecting  the  best  flom  among  the  turquoises 
ofKhoraaan. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Peraia  may  be  described  in  few  worda.  The  Caspian,  besides  ita 
difficult  navigation,  communicates  solely  with  the  south  of  Russia;  and  the  spirited  attempts 
of  the  Engliui  to  open  a  trade  across  so  many  natural  obstacles  had  no  result.  In  the  Per- 
'  in  Gulf,  the  splendid  settlement  of  the  Portuguese  on  Ormus  waa  only  temporary ;  and 
since  Peraia  lost  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  she  can  obtain  Indian  commodities  only  bv 
the  ports  of  Bushire  and  Gombroon. 

Sect.  VI.— C:  1 1  and  Soeiat  l^iiie. 
The  actual  population  of  modem  Peraia  was  guessed  by  Chard       '.  V'.0;>C  <  K);  but  this 
number  is  considered  by  all  to  be  beyond  the  truth,  at  least  in  the  preaent  day.  Among  geo- 

graphical  writers,  Pinkcrton  hazards  the  estimate  of  10,000,000  for  the  whole,  including 
andahar ;  Malte-Brun  that  of  6,000,000,  or  8,000,000  for  Western,  and  the  same  number 
for  Eastern,  Persia.  We  should  suspect  both  these  estimates  to  be  under  the  truth.  Mr. 
Eiphi  "one,  founding  on  an  estimate  which,  though  conjectural,  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fblly  o>  conceives  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  independent  of  its  Indian  possessions,  to  con- 
tain %iA:  "^ '  !uid  !f  this  rugged  mountain  territory,  interspersed  with  huge  deserts,  hold 
such  n  <i<-  \nt,  imp^i\J  Peraia,  of  considerably  greater  extent,  and  containing  fertile  and 
highly  cAvt.  "ed  (>;<.'!»«/,  ought,  after  all  its  losses,  to  maintain  a  greater.  We  should  think 
11^00*',(KX>  4)  rer  the  truth,  whic»',  after  all,  would  not  make  one-third  of  ine  density  of 
Eligla»\d  k  Tm\A  nearly  a<{;.«  with  Mr.  Kinneir's  idna  of  !8,000,000  or  20,000,000  for 
the  whole  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus. 

The  physical  character  of  the  Penians  is  fine  both  as  to  strength  and  beauty,  but  without 
pceaessing  any  very  marked  features.    So  many  migratory  nations  have  setUed  in  the  coup> 
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The  complexion,  according  to  the 


try,  that  it  retoUM  only  »  fragment  of  iu  i...iive  race, 
sliiriatc,  varies  fVom  an  olive  tint  to  a  deep  hriwn. 

in  (liMpuaition,  the  Persians,  with  a  purtiim  of  tlio  irrave  exterior  peculiar  tu  the  Orientals, 
maniti-Mt  a  disposition  considerably  dim-rent  They  mi'  (my,  livnly,  ami  nnimatod,  and  have 
even  bean  termed  the  Parisians  of  Aula.  I  '-ms  to  bv  tii<ir  principle  to  "tiiku  the  world 
lightly."  This  prevailing  f(aiete  dv  raur  nul  cuiirlnHy  of  nmnncr  rciMJpr  the  sotitity  of  tli« 
highsr  ranks  particularly  amiuble,  wliil<'  '  mt  of  tli<  ^^  at  liaHt  fVuo  fVom  riidHnnsa. 

llie  humblest  peasant,  irom  tlio  old  man  i<    he  bov,  ttx)  liimMt-lt'  with  civility      The* 

seem  to  umlerstand  Ihu  administration  of  Hattery  Ixjlter  than  perlmji!!  any  other  nation;  anOi 
besideH  directly  lavishing  hyperbolical  compliments,  take  the  must  delicate  '-•rouitous  modet 
of  inducing  the  belief  that  tlioir  sentiments  are  sincer  .  The  strangnr,  however,  who,  firom 
these  flattering  appearances,  has  conceived  the  moat  lavournble  idea  of  the  Pentiana,  soon 
finds,  on  a  nearer  intercourse,  that  "they  are  mere  whited  sepulchres;"  that  the  moat  pro- 
found dissimulation,  and  the  grossest  fklsehood,  mark  their  whole  conduct ;  and  that  ftolf 
inter  <>  %\  lat  universally  is  tlie  sole  spring  of  action.  Thus  avarici;  impels  them  to  )Von 
rrv\\iic  a^'-irtion,  and  all  despicable  tnodes  of  collecting  money ;  whilo  tho  tyranny  >t  the 
fr,^t<-  I  ">£  i.ives  them  to  the  subUest  expedients  for  its  concealment.  At  tn^  siiine  time, 
lii<\  aru  .  tresenttd  by  Chardin  as  tho  greatest  spendthrifts  in  tho  world ;  exhibiting  in 
thrir  dress,  their  houses,  and  their  harems,  a  splendour  beyond  theii?  fortune.     They  wnre 

<  '  ed  to  take  a  peculiar  latitude  relative  to  that  precept  of  the  Koran  which  forbids  the 
use  of  wine. 

In  regard  to  their  fkith,  the  Persians  adhere  to  that  grand  Mahometan  schism,  at  the 
hrud  of  which  was  Ali,  tho  son-in-law  of  Mahomet;  and,  on  account  of  aome  trifling  dis- 
t'  'ctions,  they  and  the  Turks,  who  are  followers  of  Omar,  mutually  doom  each  other  to 
evorlastinff  perdition.  The  political  rivalry  of  the  two  nations  has,  no  doubt,  tended  to 
embitter  this  enmity.  In  other  respects,  the  Peraians  display  little  of  that  bigotied  and  per- 
secuting spirit  which  reigns  among  the  nations  by  whom  tho  Mahometan  fkiui  in  'rofessed. 
Europeans,  in  passing  through  the  country,  are  not  treated  as  objects  of  horror  nd  oppro- 
brium ;  and  even  the  long  and  cruel  persecution  practised  against  the  Guehrr»,  '-  ancient 
worshippera  of  fire,  by  which  that  unfortunate  race  was  almost  exterminated,  ms  now 
ceased.     About  4000  of  them  reside  unmolested  in  Yezd  and  in  other  cities  of  Ken  >an. 

The  Penians  are  the  most  literary  people  among  the  Asiatics,  at  least  of  moden  times. 
Poetry,  in  narticular,  is  a  ruling  passion ;  and  Hafiz,  Hadi,  and  Fcrdusi,  have  dispi;  ci\  an 
Oriental  softness  and  luxuriance  of  imagery,  which  have  been  admired,  even  in  Ku  opean 
translations.  Ferdusi  is  the  epic  poet  of  Peraia:  the  theme  of  Sadi  is  wisdon  and 
morality ;  while  Hafiz  has  strung  only  the  lyre  of  love.  The  latter  is  the  most  pi  nular 
poet,  though  strict  Mahometans  scarcely  consider  it  lawfiil  to  periiiie  his  verses,  unlesd  after 
straining  them  into  a  refined  and  mystical  sense.  The  monotony  of  Eastern  manners, 
especially  in  what  regards  the  female  sex,  precludes  that  variety  of  scenes  and  situni  ons 
wiiich  gives  interest  to  the  love-stories  of  Europe.  Elaborate  descriptions  of  the  bcannes 
of  the  beloved  object,  of  the  miseries  of  absence,  and  the  joys  of  presence,  are  expre^  od 
in  thoee  hyperbolical  terms  and  that  flowery  imagery  peculiar  to  the  Oriental  writers.  '1  he 
late  emperor  had  a  poet  in  constant  attendance,  whom  he  extolled  to  the  Englinh  embiissy 
as  superior  to  any  other  bard  of  tho  age,  and  even  to  any  on  earth;  and,  not  contenti  >g 
himself  with  empty  praise,  gave  him  a  gold  tomaun,  nearly  two  pounds  sterling,  for  eve-y 
couplet  As  no  specimens,  however,  have  been  produced  of  the  works  of  this  modem 
Hafiz,  we  cannot  ^imate  the  real  value  of  these  extravagant  plaudits. 

The  sciences  have  also  been  cultivated  in  Peraia  with  ardour ;  and  considerable  assiduity 
is  still  shown  in  the  prosecution  of  them ;  but  the  splendid  establishments  by  which  the  • 
were  supported  are  in  utter  decay.  The  late  king  did  all  in  his  power  to  revive  the  study 
J  the  sciences  formerly  cultivated.  Morals,  however  negligently  practised,  are  an  object 
of  diligent  study ;  as  are  also  geometry,  arithmetic,  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages,  but 
above  all  medicine  and  astrolofry,  which  last  is  the  high  road  to  fame  and  fortune.  Euro- 
peans, on  account  of  their  ignorance  of  this  vaunted  science,  are  held  in  contempt  Ac. 
cording  to  an  old  writer,  400,000/.  were  annually  spent  on  its  fallacious  professora ;  and 
though  the  sum  is  doubtless  much  smaller  at  present  the  craft  of  divination  is  not  the  less 
esteemed. 

Persia  contains  fragments  of  several  ancient  languages,  of  which  the  Zend  is  known  only 
by  the  Zenda vesta,  a  religious  work  preserved  by  the  Guebres,  but  of  which  the  autlienlicity 
and  antiquity  are  a  subject  of  controveray.  The  Pehlvi  appeare  to  have  been  the  court  lan- 
guage of^  Persia  during  the  period  of  its  connection  with  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  the 
dynasty  of  Uki*  Saseanides,  the  preference  wa."  given  to  the  Persic,  the  dialect  of  their 
native  province  of  Fan.     This  language  havin;.  been  enriched  by  a  mixture  of  Arabic,  in- 
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made  it  the  vehicle  of  their  effusions,  has  become  the  most  refined  and  classic  in  the  East, 
ud  is  spoken  not  only  at  the  Persia  ft  court  hut  at  the  Mahometan  courts  of  Hindostan.   Ibi 
slose  alliances  with  all  tho  branches  of  the  Teutonic,  and  with  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Vol  ri  28*  90 
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■till  greater  attention. 


Latin,  have  afforded  ample  ground  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  etyinologist  Meantime 
the  Turkish,  introduced  by  the  irruption  of  the  Turks  from  WcBtem  Tartary,and  implanted 
during  their  temporarj'  dominion,  is  spoken  extensively  among  the  people. 

*The  Persianii,  as  already  observed,  surpass  in  pomp  the  other  Oriental  nations.  This 
msgnificence  with  them,  as  with  the  others,  does  not  display  itself  in  houses  and  fiimiture. 
The  mansions  even  of  the  richest  present  to  the  street  only  dead  walls  of  clay,  and  a  mean 
door,  leading  to  a  large  interior  court,  into  which  all  the  apartments 
open.  These  apartments  are  spacious  and  conrniodious;  but  they 
contain  scarcely  any  furniture,  except  carpets,  on  which  the  owners 
sleep,  sit,  eat,  and  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives.  Their 
dishes  are  merely  trays  of  pamted  wood,  or  copper  tinned.  Their 
baUis,  paved  with  marble,  open  to  the  sky,  and  iurnished  with 
every  provision  for  magnificence  and  coolness,  are  also  their  favour- 
ite resorts  for  pastime.  The  Persians  are  splendid  in  their  attire 
(Jig.  581.).  Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  proscribed  by  the 
Turks,  are  lavished  by  them  on  their  head-dress,  their  robes,  and 
particularly  their  sabres,  many  of  which  are  thus  raised  in  value  to 
15,000  to  30,000  piastres.  The  beard,  highly  respected  over  all 
the  East,  is  viewed  by  the  Persians  with  peculiar  veneration :  they 
spare  no  pains  in  embellishing  it,  in  making  it  thick  and  tufled ; 
they  even  adorn  it  with  jewela  Their  horses  are  the  objects  of 
Even  a  man  who  has  not  clothes  worth  half  a  guinea  will  have  a 
good  horse. 

The  women  of  rank  wrap  multiplied  folds  of  silk  round  their 
heads,  and  wear  long  floating  robes ;  nor  do  they  ever  appear  in 
public  without  long  veils  (Jig,  582.).  The  harems  of  the  great 
are  filled,  as  over  all  the  East,  by  negotiation  with  the  family  of 
the  bride,  and  by  the  purchase  of  Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves. 
FVom  the  lavish  use  of  the  warm  bath,  or  fVom  some  other  impro- 
per regimen,  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex  is  of  very  short  duration. 
"In  eight  or  ten  years,"  says  Porter,  "the  lately  luxuriant  and 
sportive  beauty  becomes  thm,  withered,  rheum-eyed,  and  every 
way  a  hag."  The  son  takes  precedence  entirely  according  to  his 
Other's  rank :  as  to  the  mother,  whether  she  have  been  wife,  con- 
cubine, or  slave,  is  considered  a  matter  of  indiflference. 

The  Persians  are  simple  in  eating,  and  use  little  animal  food. 
Pilau,  or  rice  stewed  with  various  ingredients,  forms  their  feyourite 
dish.  The  chief  luxury  of  their  table  consists  in  a  profusion  of 
the  finest  fruits. 

Sect.  VII. — Locai  Oeography. 

We  commence  our  description  with  Ghilan,  a  long  narrow  province,  formed  of  a  plain 
which  extends  200  miles  along  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  inland  by  a  range  of  mountains 
which  can  be  penetrated  only  by  a  few  narrow  passes.  There  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude 
except  the  Kizil-Ouzen,  which,  after  traversing  a  considerable  part  of  Persia,  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  province  and  Mazanderan.  Numberless  streams,  however,  descend- 
ing from  these  mountains  to  the  Caspian,  maintain  an  almost  excessive  richness  of  "egeta- 
tion ;  for  the  fruits,  though  in  the  greatest  profusion,  are  considered  unwholesome.  Aeshd, 
the  capital,  is  described  by  Mr.  Prazer  as  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  having  from  60,000 
to  80,000  inhabitants,  with  well-kept  bazaars,  but  abounding  in  beggars ;  its  harbour  is 
unsafe  in  stormy  weather.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain,  cover  the  fields ; 
but  the  staple  production  is  silk,  which  is  either  worked  up  within  the  province,  or  exported 
to  Astrachan.  The  air  is  rendered  very  unhealthy,  by  excessive  moisture,  with  which  it  is 
so  impregnated,  that  metallic  instruments  can  scarcely  be  preserved  from  rust.  From  its 
mountain  streams,  and  luxuriant  verdure,  Ghilan  exhibits  the  most  beautifiil  and  romantic 
sites  even  in  this  picturesque  empire. 

To  the  west  of^  Ghilan  is  Aderbijan,  or  Azerbijan,  also  encircled  by  mountains :  on  the 
north  those  of  Armenia,  while  on  the  south  those  of  Koordistan,  in  an  accumulated  mass, 
raise  their  towerinff  iieads  to  the  clouds.  This  province  is  traversed  by  numerous  smaller 
hills,  and  being  well  watered  by  the  Aras,  Kizil-Ouzen,  and  other  streams,  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  fertile  regions  of  Persia,  though  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  much 
depressed  by  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers.  No  city  in  Persia  was  more  illustrious  than  Ta- 
breez,  or  Tauris,  both  as  a  splendid  capital  and  a  seat  of  commerce ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Chanlin,  it  was  supixjspd  to  contain  5(M1,(HM)  inhabitants.  Nature  and  man  have  co-operated 
in  its  ilestructiiin.  It  ha.<!  been  sacked  eight  different  times,  and  has  been  shattered  by  re- 
imatod  and  dreadful  earthquakes.  Of  the  250  mosques  numbered  by  Chardin,  only  threr 
oould  be  traced  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter.    That  of  Ali  Shah,  600  years  old,  still  retains  tracet 
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of  the  ffteatest  magnificence,  being  cased  with  lacquered  tiles  of  porcelain,  OBpoaed  and 
adjusted  into  intricate  and  elaborate  figures,  and  surrounded  with  a  complete  band  of  ffilded 
Arabic  sentences,  embellished  with  flowers  in  green  and  gold.  There  is  also  a  splendid 
tomb  of  Sultan  Gazan,  without  the  city.  Ardebil,  a  fine  old  town,  and  a  seat  of  the  shahs, 
is  likewise  much  declined.  The  western  part  forms  a  picturesque  and  flourishing  district, 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Urumea  or  Oormiah,  which  is  about  300  miles  round,  salt  like 
the  sea,  emitting  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  of  such  quality  that  fish  cannot  live  in  it 
Urumea,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Zoroaster;  and  Maragha,  the  &vourite  residence  of 
Hoolaku,  where  that  great  prince  built  his  fiunous  obeervato^,  are  ancient  and  still  fiourish- 
ing  towns. 

Alazanderan  forms  on  an  extended  scale  the  continuation  of  the  small  line  of  plain,  lucked 
by  mountains,  and  is  Uie  southern  boundary  of  ttie  Caspian.  The  wheat  is  not  good,  and 
silk  is  not  cultivated  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Ghilan ;  but  rice  is  raised  in  vast  quantities, 
and  ^e  sugar-cane  abounds.  It  is,  too,  a  very  picturesque  province,  and,  moreover,  the  seat 
of  a  brisk  trade.  It  is  unhealthy,  not  quite  so  much  so  as  Ghilan,  though  from  the  same 
causes.  Its  southern  boundary  is  Mount  Elburz,  which  stretehes  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  province,  and  eastward  into  Khorasan.  Demavend,  forming  its  loftiest  peak,  is  situated 
in  a  district  called  Taberistan,  and  across  it  is  that  long  defile  called  the  Caspian  (Sates, 
leading  from  Teheran  to  Amol. 

Mazanderan  contains  a  number  of  pretty  little  cities.  Lari,  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
is  small,  but  well  fortified  and  very  ancient,  containing  several  lofty  temples  of  uie  early 
Guebres.  Balfroosh,  however,  is  the  largest  town,  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  com- 
merce. Enjoying  tree  trade,  and  having  been  protected  by  a  wise  governor  from  the  tevo- 
lutions  which  were  laying  waste  other  parts  of  Persia,  it  has  lately  flourished  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Frazer  to  contain  20,000  people.  It  is  but 
meanly  built,  however,  in  a  low  damp  valley,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  m  circumference. 
Amol  is  a  very  old  town,  celebrated  for  ito  bridge,  and  containing  a  manu&ctory  of  iron. 
The  population  is  stated  at  35,000  or  40,000 ;  but  a  great  proportion  consiste  of  uiepherds, 
who  in  the  summer  go  up  to  the  mountains.  Ferabad  and  Meshed  are  agreeable  sea-ports, 
with  some  trade.  Ashrufi|  which  Abbas  attempted  to  make  a  naval  arsenal,  and  at  which 
he  built  a  magnificent  palace,  has  since  his  time  fiillen  into  neglect  The  most  eastern  part 
of  Mazanderan  is  composed  of  the  agreeable  district  of  Astralmd,  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  and 
sometimes  reckoned  a  separate  province.  The  town  has  some  silk  and  woollen  manufac- 
tures, and  carries  on  a  commercial  intercourse  between  Turkey  and  Persia.  From  its 
vicinity  to  tlie  turbulent  race  of  Turoomans,  it  has  often  been  the  seat  of  insurrection.  To 
the  east  is  Goorgaun,  the  ancient  Hurkaun,  still  a  very  strong  fortress,  celebrated  in  the 
wars  between  Persia  and  Tartar^. 

Eastward  fi-om  Mazanderan  is  Khorasan,  the  most  extensive  province  of  Persia,  from 
whence  thai  empire  passes  insensibly  into  the  boundless  plains  of  Independent  Tartary. 
During  the  late  weak  and  distracted  state  of  the  monaichy,  this  limitary  province  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  alienated.  The  Afghans  hold  Herat,  now  the  most  populous  of  its  cities; 
and  the  king  of  Bochara  holds  the  north-eastern  districts.  Not  content  with  this  acquisition, 
he  makes,  with  his  swarms  of  irregular  horse,  continual  inroads  into  the  rest  of  the  province, 
.ays  waste  the  country,  and  carries  off  the  inhabitante  as  slaves.  These  desolations  have 
converted  Khorasan,  from  one  of  the  most  fruitful  regions  in  the  world,  almost  into  a  desert 
It  appears  nothing  uncommon,  when  the  gates  of  a  city  are  opened  in  the  morning,  for  a 
body  of  Tartar  horse,  which  has  been  lying  in  ambush,  to  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and 
carry  off  the  inhabitante  into  slavery. 

Meshed  is  considered  the  capitel  of  Khorasan.  It  is  a  large  and  strongly  fortified  city, 
situated  in  a  finv'  plain,  and  distinguished  by  the  superb  sepulchre  of  Haroun  al  Raschid. 
Though  mu,-h  decayed,  it  still  numbers  50,000  inhabitante.  To  the  south,  Nishapore,  once 
a  splendid  capital  if^  Persia,  and  continually  rising  anew,  after  ite  destruction  by  Alexander, 
by  the  Aral.^  and  \,y  the  Tartars,  was,  wlien  it  had  become  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  princes 
of  the  Seljuk  dynasty,  so  completely  destroyed  by  Zingis  Khan,  that  the  inhabitants,  on 
returning,  could  not  recognise  their  own  houses.  Its  12,000  aqueducte  are  now  dry,  and  ite 
population,  occupying  a  mere  corner  beyond  its  former  circumference  of  twenty  miles,  are 
reduced  to  15,000.  Tursheez,  Tubbus,  Seruklis,  Tabas,  are  largre  towns  with  some  trade, 
rtill  incld  led  in  the  Persian  dominion.  Herat,  now  comprised  in  tlie  Atjrhiin  domain,  is  tlie 
finest  city  in  Khonisan.  It  is  situated  in  an  extensive,  somewhat  elevated,  but  most  fertile 
plain,  which  produces  w'leat,  barley,  and  fruite  in  the  greatest  abundance.  It  is  the  em- 
porium of  the  trade  bet'veen  Persia  and  the  East,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  10,000 
Jews  and  600  Hindoos  who  inhabit  the  city.  Meru-iShah-Jehan,  or  Merve,  the  principal 
town  of  the  Tartar  division  of  Khorasan,  is  governed  by  a  brother  of  the  king  of  Bochara. 
Among  the  many  ephemeral  capitals  of  Persia,  none  surpassed  the  fame  of  this  city  when  it 
was  tlie  residence  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  his  time.  By  the  vicissitudes 
•f  war,  and  the  devastations  of  the  Uzbecks,  it  has  been  almost  annihilated. 

Having  disposed  of  these  northern  divisions,  we  come  to  Irak,  the  grand  central  province 
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which  fonns,  aa  it  were,  the  body  of  Persia.  It  is  understood  to  have  comporad  the  ancient 
Media.  This  province  ia  almost  entirely  traversed  by  chains  of  mountains,  with  lon^  valleys 
intervening,  firom  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  The  mountains  are  naked  and  barren ; 
but  the  valleys  would  amply  repay  the  highest  culture,  were  it  not  (or  the  desolation  brought 
on  them  by  civil  war  and  misrule.  Indeed,  in  the  most  deserted  tracts,  the  ruins  of  cities 
ojid  aqueducts  still  indicate  their  former  prosperity,  which  part  of  them,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  enlightened  governor,  are  beginning  to  recover.  The  eastern  part  of  this  pro- 
vince, with  the  adjoining  tract  of  Khorasan,  is  occupied  by  a  salt  desert  of  great  extent. 

Irak  is,  as  it  were,  covered  with  splendid  cities  and  celebrated  capitals,  most  of  them  in 

a  state  of  ruin,  from  which  a  few  are  beginning  to  rise.   Among  these,  Ispahan,  or  Spahawn 

'Jig,  583.),  stands  pre-eminent.   By  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Persia ; 

5S3  and  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 

empire,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and 
beautiful  plain,  it  became  a  rendezvous 
of  the  inland  commerce  of  Asia,  and 
attained  an  extent  and  splendour  un- 
rivalled in  Western  Asia.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Timur,  but  restored  by  Shah 
Abuts.  Chardin  reckoned  that  in  his 
time  it  was  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contained  172  mosques,  48  colleges, 
and  1800  caravanserais.  The  most  mag- 
nificent edifice  was  the  palace,  the  gar- 
dens attached  to  which  occupied  a  space  of  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  were  inter- 
spersed with  the  most  splendid  pavilions.  The  Midan,  a  square,  serving  for  military  reviews 
and  for  a  market-place,  round  which  were  built  the  palace,  and  a  number  of  splendid  mosques ; 
with  the  Chaur  Baug,  a  long  avenue  of  plane  trees,  were  also  distinguished  ornaments  of 
Ispahan.  The  Zenderood,  a  fine  river,  giving  fertility  to  the  plain  of  Ispahan,  which  it  ia 
expended  in  irrigating,  traverses  the  city,  is  conducted  through  its  gardens  and  pastures,  and 
crossed  by  several  magnificent  bridges.  This  magnificence  of  the  public  structures  is  com- 
bined, as  usual  in  Asia,  with  meanness  and  wretchedness  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  huts 
occupied  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  In  1722,  it  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  the 
A^hans,  and,  the  later  sovereigns  having  preferred  a  northern  residence,  no  exertions  have 
been  n)ade  for  its  restoration.  A  man  may  now  ride  through  it  for  miles  without  seeing  an 
inhabited  house ;  only  three  colleges  are  open ;  and  its  proudest  edifices  present  only  piles 
of  rubbish.  It  is  still,  however,  a  great  city,  with  extensive  trade,  and  some  flourishing 
manufactures,  particularly  of  gold  brocade.  Hussein  Khan,  a  native,  who  has  raised  him* 
self  to  extraordinary  wealth,  is  making  great  efibrts  to  revive  its  magnificence. 
Teheran  (fig.  584.),  founded  by  Kurreem  Khan,  is  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
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Irak  proper,  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Elburz.  The  last  sovereigns  have  made 
it  their  residence,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Russian  frontier,  the  theatre  of  almost 
perpetual  war.  It  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  strongly  fortified,  and  rather  a  camp  than 
a  city.  It  has  no  grand  edifices  except  the  arh,  combining  the  character  of  a  palace  and  of  a 
citadel.  In  summer  the  place  becomes  so  extremely  unhealthy,  that  all  leave  it  who  can. 
The  king  with  the  troops,  and  the  chiefs  with  all  their  trains,  depart,  and  encamp  on  the 
plains  of  Sultania.  The  population  of  the  city  thus  varies  according  to  the  seasont  from 
10,000  to  60,000.  Adjacent  to  Teheran  are  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Rhagce,  mentioned 
as  a  spot  to  which  the  Jews  were  conveyed  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  continueil  a 
great  city  till  destroyed  by  the  generals  of  Zingis  Khan.  The  remains  are  of  sun-burnt 
brick,  and  the  whole  surface  for  three  miles  in  every  direction  ia  marked  by  hollows,  mounds 
mouiderintr  towers,  tombs,  and  wells. 
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Among  all  the  fallen  capitals  of  Persia,  none  lies  so  low  as  Sultania.  Its  broken  archea 
and  mouldering  remains,  displaying  all  the  pomp  of  Oriental  architecture,  are  mixed  with 
a  few  cottages  of  peasants,  inhabited  by  about  300  families.  There  is  in  particular  a  grand 
unfinished  mosque,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  whole  Koran  is  written  in  ornamented  char- 
acters. Casbin,  or  Casween,  though  it  has  lost  its  grandeur  as  a  capital,  is  still  a  neat  flour- 
ishing city  with  a  considerable  treSe.  Koom,  on  the  contrary,  is  described  as  a  large  strag- 
gling wilderness  of  ruins,  all  crumbling  and  tumbled  into  heaps.  It  has,  however,  been  in 
part  rebuilt;  and  the  modern  structures  are  confusedly  mixed  with  the  ancient.  A  road 
along  the  great  salt  desert  leads  from  Koom  to  Kashan,  a  city  still  very  flourishing,  particu- 
larly by  its  manufactures  of  silk  brocade.  It  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Taurus. 

The  western  part  of  Mount  Irak  is  mountainous  and  irregular,  though  still  interspersed  with 
rich  pl&ins.  Here  occurs  Hamadan,  supposed  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  and  oresenting,  in  fact, 
the  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  still  large ;  though,  since  its  destruction  by  Timur, 
it  has  never  held  more  than  a  secondair  rank.  It  is  finely  situated  near  the  lofty  peak  of 
F.wund,  but  sufiers  under  extreme  cold  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Still  farther  west 
^  Kermanshah,  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  bounded  by  a  long  range  of  mountams.  Those 
to  the  north  present  some  remarkable  sculptured  rocks.  Besittoon  forms  a  high  and  perpen- 
dicular rock,  cut  smooth  on  one  side,  and  impending  over  the  road  like  a  canopy.  In  one  of 
its  most  inaccessible  points  is  sculptured  a  group  of  figures  representing  a  procession.  Taki 
Bostan  b  a  more  remarkable  feature,  and  presents  a  series  of  excavations  made  in  these 
mountains;  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  an  arch  cut  in  the  rock,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  twenty-four  feet  wide.  The  figures  represented  are  numerous,  executed  with 
great  precision  and  judgment,  in  a  manner  which  Mr.  Kinneir  conceives  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  finest  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Perse- 
polis,  and,  though  ascribed  by  some  to  Semiramis,  seem  traced,  on  much  more  solid  grounds, 
by  M.  de  Sacy,  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

The  south-eastern  part  of  Irak  is  arid  and  poor ;  yet  it  contains  the  large  cibr  of  Yezd, 
still  flourishing  as  a  seat  of  commerce,  and  of  a  valuable  silk  manufactory.  Here  is  the 
remnant,  amounting  to  about  16,000,  of  the  persecuted  race  of  the  Guebres.  Yezdikhast, 
the  most  southern  town,  is  of  some  consequence,  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  fVom 
Ispahan  to  Shiraz. 

To  the  south  of  Irak  is  Fars,  a  province  of  much  less  extent,  but  interesting,  as  it  com- 
poses that  territory  which  was  originally  called  Persia,  and  whose  hardy  inhabitants  sub- 
verted the  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Babylon.  Its  western  part  consists  of  chains  of  lofty 
mountains,  forming  part  of  that  great  range  which  extends  from  Caucasus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  with  fertile  though  often  neglected  valleys  interspersed.  The  eastern  part  is  a 
large  plain,  often  sandy  and  arid,  but,  when  supplied  with  water,  very  fertile,  particularly 
in  tobacco. 

Shiraz,  or  Shirauz,  though  neither  very  ancient  nor  very  extensive,  has  long  been  one  of 
the  boasts  of  Persia,  from  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  polished  gaiety  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  been  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Persian  muses,  and  near  it  are  still  to  be  found 
the  tombs  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  tlie  chief  of  the  national  poets.  Its  wines  are  celebrated  as 
the  most  valuable  in  the  East;  and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade;  but 
since  it  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  Kurreem  Khan,  the  inhabitants  have  lost  their  char- 
acter for  taste  and  refinement  The  latest  travellers  have  found  the  romantic  spots,  so  cele- 
brated by  Hafiz,  abandoned  to  decay.  The  bower  of  Mossella  was  desolate,  and  the  pure 
waters  of  Rocknabad  choked  with  rubbish.  The  tomb  of  the  poet  was  surrounded  by  com- 
mon graves,  and  no  longer  adorned  with  a  copy  of  his  poems.  That  of  Saadi,  situated  in 
the  hills,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  was  equally  neglected. 

Near  Shiraz  is  the  large  salt  lake  of  Baktegan,  from  which  a  great  part  of  Persia  is  sup- 
plied with  salt  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality.  To  the  north,  along  the  road  to  Ispahan,  are  the 
plains  of  Oojan  and  Kooshkijerd,  which,  though  now  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  to  the 
wandering  tribes,  are  still  capable  of  becoming  again  the  garden  of  Persia. 

The  only  other  place  of  much  consequence  in  this  province  is  Bushire,  or  Abu  Shehr, 
which,  since  the  empire  lost  Bassora,  has  been  the  emporium  of  its  foreign  trade.  This  is 
chiefly  with  India;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  town  either  large  or  handsome. 
I^rge  vessels  cannot  anchor  nearer  than  six  miles,  in  a  roadstead  which,  though  good,  is  not 
perfectly  safe  in  north-west  winds. 

The  grandest  feature  of  this  province,  however,  consists  in  its  ancient  remains,  which  far 
surpass  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  northern  capitals.  Thirty  miles  td  the  north  of  Shiraz 
arc  fnimd  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Persepolis  (Jig.  685.),  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  which  art  ever  reared.  Its  front  is  600  paces  in  length,  and  the  side  390  paces. 
The  architecture  is  in  a  peculiar  style,  but  remarkable  for  correct  proportions  and  beautiful 
execution.  The  staircases  leading  into  the  interior  are  peculiarly  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent. The  portals  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  numerous  figures  in 
liasso-relievo,  representing  combats  and  processions  of  various  kinds.    The  drawing  of  the 
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figure!  is  correct;  but  m  only  their  contour  is  repreiented,  without  any  of  the  prominoncw 
and  details,  they  present  a  heavy  appearance,  and  cannot  rival  the  great  works  of  Greciaa 
•culpture. 


Ntkihl  RouaUn. 


PalMpolii. 

A  fbw  miles  to  the  north  of  Peraepolis  we  discover  a  remarkable  feature,  the  excavated 
hill  (rf*  NaJuki  Roustan  {Jig.  686.).    It  is  about  300  yards  hiffh,  and  presents  a  precipiiouB 

ikce  of  whitish  marble,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  covered  with  sculptured  tombs.  Tlie  four 
highest  are  in  a  superior  style  of  oxccutioii,  a|v 
parently  coeval  with  Persepolis,  and  belonging  to 
the  early  kings  of  Persia.  The  lower  tonibn  a|>- 
pear  to  biolong  to  the  Parthian  Sossanide  dynastius, 
and  represent  their  wars  with  the  Romans  and 
Tartars.  Near  Murgab,  ninety  miles  north  of 
Persepolis,  are  two  remarkable  objects.  One  of 
them,  called  Tuckt-y-Sulieman,  consists  of  a  large 
marble  structure  raised  in  the  face  of  a  hill,  and 
forming  a  platform  at  top.  It  is  supposed  to  mark 
th^  site  of  Pasagards,  the  city  of  tho  Magi,  for 
the  celebration  of  whoso  rites  tho  platform  apppnrs 
to  have  been  raised.  The  other,  called  Madre-y-SuJieman,  for  ttie  Asiatics  ascribe  every 
thing  to  Solomon,  oppoars  proved  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  A  large  flight  of  marble  steps 
rises  to  the  tomb  itself,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  house. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  valley  in  which  Kazeroon  is  situated  are  found  the  magnificent 
remains  of  Shahpoor,  fbunaed  befbm  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  restored  and  embellished  by 
Sapor  the  Great  It  lies  in  a  wild  romantic  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  amid  mcks 
and  precipices.  Several  of  these  rocks  are  covered  with  sculptured  monuments,  represent- 
ing the  triumphs  of  the  second  founder  of  Shahpoor.  His  colossal  statue,  fifteen  feet  8ix 
inches  long,  lying  on  a  cavern,  has  been  recently  acscribed  by  Ouseloy.  The  circuit  of  the 
ramparts,  and  the  remains  of  several  public  buildings,  may  still  be  traced. 

To  the  south  of  Pars  is  the  small  maritime  province  of  Lar.  The  interior  is  extremely 
arid,  producing  only  dates,  with  a  small  quantity  of  grain.  Lar,  however,  was  once  a  mngni' 
ficent  city,  though  now  much  decayed ;  and  Jaron,  though  poor,  carries  on  a  considerttble 
inland  trade.  The  sea-ports  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who  combine  trade  and 
piracy.    The  largest  sea-port  is  Congoon. 

To  the  east  of  Pars  is  the  province  of  Korman,  presenting  arid  mountains,  and  interspersed 
with  extensive  tracts  of  desert ;  but  in  others  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Its  hilly  tracts 
are  distinguished  by  a  species  of  goats  with  hair,  or  rather  wool,  of  peculiar  fineness.  Her- 
man, the  capital,  was  one  of  tiie  proudest  cities  in  the  empire,  till,  in  the  course  of  the  civil 
wars,  having  atlbrdod  shelter  to  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  hy 
Aga  Mohammed.  From  this  blow  it  has  never  recovered,  though  it  still  retains  considerable 
trade  and  population,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  shawls  and  carpets.  Buinm, 
an  important  city,  also  decayed,  and  Regan,  a  neat  little  town,  are  both  situated  on  the 
eastern  frontier,  and  strongly  fortified.  On  the  sea-coast  this  province  hos  Gombroon,  which 
Shah  Abbas,  afler  destroying  Ormus,  rendered  the  emporium  of  Persian  commerce.  It  now 
belongs  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  and,  with  Minab,  a  large  fortified  sea-port  to  the  coat,  yielils 
customs  to  the  amount  of  20,000  rupees  annually.  Opposite  to  Gombroon  is  Ormus,  no 
lonjrer  the  seat  of  that  vast  commerce  which,  in  tho  days  of  Albuquerque,  rendered  it  one 
of  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East  When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Imam  it  did  not 
contain  twenty  houses,  but  he  has  in  some  degree  restored  it  Every  thing  of  the  old  city 
is  in  riins  except  the  reservoirs.  Adjoining  is  tlie  large  and  fertile  island  of  Kishme,  con- 
taining a  town  of  some  magnitude. 
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A8  Korman  fonm  the  eoatern,  Kliuzistan  forma  the  western  portion  of  Peraia.    Thia 

truvinco  oxhibitH  a  complete  contrast  to  that  aridity  which  dooms  so  great  a  portion  of  the 
iiiffdom  to  barrenness.  It  is  watered  by  several  fine  rivers,  the  Kerah,  or  Hawpoza,  the 
Karoon,  the  Teraici,  and  tlie  Endian,  which  fall  into  the  Tigris  and  the  I'ersian  Gulf.  With  these 
adviintages  it  might  regain  the  distinction,  which  it  formerly  enjoyed  under  the  name  of 
Siittiana,  of  being  one  of  the  most  fertilo  regions  in  the  world,  were  it  not  entirely  laid  waste 
by  anarchy  and  misrule.  The  soutliorn  and  maritime  part  belongs  to  the  chief  sheik,  an 
Arubiun  prince,  whose  capital  is  at  Dorak.  The  Persian  part,  called  Shustor,  is  under  a 
((iivrrnor,  whose  power,  however,  is  insufflcient  to  restrain  the  predatory  tribes  and  inde- 
piMidonl  chief)),  who  make  this  country  a  scene  of  perpetual  confusion.  The  capital,  Hhuster, 
iH  a  place  of  some  importance,  containing  considerable  woollen  manufactures.  On  its  site 
are  extensive  ruins,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  Susa ;  but  these  have,  with 
greater  probability,  been  traced  to  a  spot  called  Shus,  on  the  upper  Kerah,  where,  for  a 
space  of  twelve  miles  in  length,  the  ground,  as  at  Babylon,  is  covered  with  hillocks  of  earth, 
rubbish,  and  broken  bricks.  It  is  now  a  gloomy  wiluerness,  infcHted  by  lions,  hyenas,  an<i 
other  beasts  of  prey.  The  desolation  of  this  fine  province  is  strongly  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  Ahwaz  on  the  Karoon,  which,  under  the  protection  afforded  by  tne  powerful  dynasty  of 
the  Abbassides,  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  East.  The  water  of  the  river  was 
almost  entirely  employed  to  irrigate  the  surrounding  country,  which,  now  overgrown  with 
wood,  was  then  covered  with  the  richest  plantations.  The  site,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length, 
and  half  that  breadth,  is  covered  with  vast  mounds  of  bricks  and  rubbish,  and  of  which  Captain 
Mignan  conceives  there  might  be  built  as  large  a  city  as  any  that  now  exists.  The  mha- 
bitants  of  the  modern  village,  about  1600  in  number,  on  searching  the  ruins  after  a  fkll  of 
rain,  seldom  fkil  to  discover  gold  and  silver  coins,  medals,  and  sculptures. 

Besides  these  provinces,  belonging  entirely  to  Persia,  there  are  two  which  she  divides 
with  Turkey,  and  which  have  long  formed  the  theatre  of  contest  between  the  empires.  One 
of  tlieso  is  Coordintan,  the  ancient  Carduchia,  inhabited  by  a  brave,  hospitable,  fierce,  and 
turbulent  race ;  who  are  described  as  such  by  Xenophon,  and  appear  never  to  have  been 
changed  or  thoroughly  subdued.  The  eastern  part,  called  Ardclan,  is,  in  so  far,  subject  to 
tlie  Persian  monarch,  that  the  inhabitants  pay  a  small  tribute,  and  are  ever  ready,  at  his  call, 
to  engage  in  their  favourite  pursuits  of  war  and  plunder.  The  country  consists  entirely  of 
ranges  of  rocky  mountains  and  high  table-lands,  traversed  by  difficult  and  often  perilous 
routes.  They  are  governed  in  a  despotic  but  mild  manner  by  hereditary  chiefs.  The 
principal  of  these,  called  the  Wallee,  resides  at  Senna,  the  only  town  of  much  importance, 
situated  in  a  fine  valley,  and  carrying  on  some  trade. 

Another  divided  province,  long  a  theatre  of  contest  between  the  East  and  the  West,  is  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia.  The  lotly  mountains  of  Western  Asia  have  their  central 
place  in  this  region.  As,  however,  it  contains  numerous  valleys,  watered  by  the  early 
streams  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Araxes,  it  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  A 
great  part  of  it,  however,  having  long  been  the  theatre  of  constant  war  between  Peveia, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  has  become  a  vast  depopulated  wilderness,  and  presents  the  remains  of 
cities,  towns,  and  villages,  that  belonged  to  a  flourishing  people,  now  swept  from  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  a  border  land  or  high  road,  through  which  the  Asiatic  powers  pass  in  open  war 
or  predatory  hostility.  For  three  centuries,  however,  Erzeroum,  Diarbekir,  with  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  tracts,  have  belonged  to  Turkey.  In  the  Persian  division,  the  chief  town 
is  now  Erivan,  a  strong  fortress,  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock,  over  the  river  Tergui.  In 
1808,  the  Russians  were  driven  from  it  after  a  blockade  of  six  months ;  but  the  repeated 
sieges  sustained  by  it  have  greatly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Erivan.  Fifty  miles  aistant 
arc  the  remains  of  Nakshivan,  an  ancient  and  mognilicent  city,  now  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Near  this  spot  the  Persian  camp  is  usually  pitched  in  the  campaigns  against 
Russia.* 


CHAPTER  V. 
INDEPENDENT   PERSIA. 


The  large  region  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Independent  Persia,  forms  rather 
an  aggregate  of  various  territories  than  a  distinct  or  connected  kingdom.  For  the  reasons 
already  given,  we  have  separated  it  from  the  empire  of  Persia,  and  have  included  in  it  the 
provinces  of  Seistan  and  Mekran,  which  never  formed  any  regular  part  of  that  empire. 


•  TErivan  and  Naknhivan  now  belong  to  Ruwti.— Ah.  Eit.J 
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Cabul,  till  lately  the  seat  of  the  only  important  monarchy  in  this  re^on,  has  been  very 
commonly  considered  as  a  province  of  Hmdostan ;  and,  indeed,  the  cities  of  Cabul  and 
Ghizni  were  the  residence  of  celebrated  dynasties  which  reigned  over  that  empire :  but  its 
moral  and  physical  character  is  entirely  distinct,  and  the  ties  which  unite  them  are  altogether 
prucarioua.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  now  dismembered,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  Seik  ruler ;  yet  the  Indus  forms  too  natural  a  boundary  to  be 
superseded  by  any  temporary  changes  of  this  nature.  For  the  same  reason,  though  Ahmed 
Shah  held  sway  over  Balkh,  the  mountains  form  still  the  natural  lunit  between  Imlependent 
Persia  and  Tartary. 

i  ■ 
Sbot.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Atpeet. 

Upon  the  principles  above  stated.  Independent  Persia  will  be  comprehended  within  the 
marked  natural  boundaries  formed  by  the  mighty  chain  of  Caucasus,  or  Hindoo  Koosh,  on 
the  north ;  by  the  Indus  on  the  east ;  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  south ;  and,  on  the  west,  by 
■  winding  line  drawn  along  the  desert  boundaries  of  Kerman  and  Khorasan.  It  will  thus, 
m  a  general  view,  be  included  within  the  67th  and  71st  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  the 
25th  and  36th  of  north  latitude.  It  forms  nearly  a  square  of  about  800  miles  in  length  and 
700  in  breadth. 

This  region  presents  a  sort  of  compound  of  Persia  and  Arabia ;  on  the  north,  vast  moun- 
tains, high  table-lands,  and  rapid  rivers ;  on  the  south,  sandy  and  salt  deserts.  The  moat 
conspicuous  feature  is  that  grand  mountain  chain,  continued  from  the  snowy  range  of  Hin- 
dostan,  which  forms  the  whole  of  its  northern  boundary.  Though  its  heigiit  does  not  equal 
that  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalayah,  it  is  yet  truly  amazing,  and  scarcely  exceeded 
in  any  other  region  of  the  globe.  One  point,  the  most  elevated  yet  observed,  has  been  stated 
to  reach  20,593  feet  Its  summits,  though  only  in  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow ;  and  being  seen  at  once  from  the  whole  extent  of  this  region,  form,  as 
it  were,  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  various  nations  by  which  it  is  peopled.  From 
mimerous  accounts,  not  yet  perhaps  very  accurately  combined,  it  is  supposed  to  extend 
without  interruption  westward  till  it  locks  in  with  Mount  Elburz,  and  thus  connects  itself 
with  Taurus  and  Russian  Caucasus.  That  part  which  rises  above  the  plain  of  Cabul  is,  from 
a  peculiarly  elevated  peak,  called  generally  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  Hindoo  Koh.  In  its  progress 
westward,  it  takes,  or  at  least  it  received  from  the  ancients,  the  name  of  Paropamisus.  Here 
its  elevation  is  considerably  less,  and  it  is  not  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Ranges  pro- 
ceeding from  this  main  one,  or  connected  with  it,  traverse  in  every  direction  the  territory 
of  Cabul  and  Candahar.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  Solimaun,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  Indus,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  leaving  behind 
them,  near  its  highesi  peak  of  Sufikid  Koh,  only  a  narrow  pass,  through  which  flows  the 
Kama.  The  intervening  territories  are  to  be  considered  not  properly  as  plains,  but  as 
elevated  table-lands,  yielding  the  products  rather  of  the  temperate  than  of  the  tropical 
climates.  The  southern  regions,  Seistan,  Beloochistan,  and  Mekran,  consist  partly  of  nigged 
mountains  of  inferior  elevation ;  partly  of  vast  deserts  which  are  equally  dreary  with  those 
of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  of  which  the  sands,  being  blown  into  waves,  oppose  greater  ob- 
struction to  the  traveller. 

The  rivers  of  Eastern  Persia,  unless  we  include  among  them  the  limitary  stream  of  the 
Indus,  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Kama  rises  beyond  its  limits  in  the  territory  of 
Cashgar,  and,  after  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  receiving  the  river  of  Cabul,  which 
rises  in  the  southern  part  of  that  chain,  &lls  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  The  Heermund  or 
Helmund  derives  its  origin  from  a  source  not  far  firom  that  of  the  Cabul ;  it  traverses  the 
plain  of  Candahar,  and,  giving  some  degree  of  fertility  to  the  arid  plains  of  Seistan,  termi- 
nates by  forming  the  salt  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrah.  It  must  have  flowed  then  nearly  600 
miles.  The  mountain  tracts  in  the  south  give  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  or  rather  torrents, 
nearly  dry  in  summer,  but  rapid  and  desolating  in  winter. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

The  Geology  of  this  region  has  not  yet  been  explored;  and  its  Zoology  does  not  difler 
from  that  of  uie  Persian  empire.    The  following  remarks  occur  in  relation  to  its  Botany. 


SuBSECT.  —  Botany. 


This  country,  which  extends  from  the  extremity  of  the  Himalayah  mountains  to  the 
western  frontier  of  Beloochistan,  and  fVom  the  mor.th  of  the  Indus  to  the  shores  of  the  Oxus, 
is  very  little  known.  The  femous  districts  of  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and  Candahar  find  more 
place  in  the  marvellous  tales  of  Arabian  writers  than  they  do  in  the  more  dry  and  learned 
disquisitions  of  European  naturalists. 
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The  southern  part  of  the  great  desert  is  not  so  sterile  but  that  traces  of  the  vpG^etation 
of  hot  countries  may  be  perceived.  Here  and  there,  among  thb  ufifled 
sands  which  heave  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  grow  scattered  tufV«  of 
drv  plants,  and  bushes  of  Mimosa  and  Zizyphus.  The  Holcus  spicutua 
{fig.  587.)  is  cultivated  round  some  lonely  huts;  and  it  is  a  circumstnncn 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  wild  abodes  are  obliged, 
in  their  search  for  water,  to  dig  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  in  a  soil  whoeo  arid 
surface  produces,  without  any  cultivation,  Water  Melons  more  than  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  rivers  Setuleje,  Chunab,  and  Indus,  diffuse  fertility 
along  their  shores  in  the  very  heart  of  this  desert. 

At  its  eastern  extremity  is  the  province  of  Sinde,  of  which  the  southern 
Kirt,  bathed  by  the  sea  of  Oman  to  the  westward,  descends  to  the  tropica. 
The  shore  presents  a  large  level  plain,  which  is  intersected  by  Uie  Indus, 
and  the  various  channels  which  convey  the  waters  of  that  river  to  the  nea. 
The  shores  of  this  fine  stream  arc  remarkably  fertile ;  but  so  soon  as  the 
traveller  goes  to  a  short  distance  from  them,  he  finds  on  one  hand  the 
desert,  and  on  the  other  a  range  of  bare  mountains,  that  offer  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Egypt,  as  is  remarked  by  Pottinger.  At  Tattah  (lat.  84°  44'),  this  traveller 
remarks  that,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  1810,  the  thermometer,  in  tho 
coolest  apartments,  never  fell  lower  than  from  +  38°  to  +  33° ; 
and  that  at  Hyderabad  (lat.  25°  22'),  in  August,  the  rainy  season, 
it  rarely  sank  below  +  38°.  Among  the  plants  of  this  country, 
we  can  only  point  out  the  Mimosas,  the  Tamarix,  and  the  Euphor- 
bia antiquorum  {fig.  588.).  The  same  may  be  said  of  Seistan,  re- 
puted  to  be  the  warmest  province  of  the  empire. 

The  annual  temperature  of  the  shores  of  Beloochistan  must  be 
inferior  to  that  of  Sinde,  because  the  year  is  there  clearly  divided 
into  two  seasons,  the  warm  and  the  cold;  but  it  is  requisite  to 
observe,  that  this  latter  season  only  appears  cold  when  compared 
with  the  excessive  heats  of  the  former.  The  soil  is  only  fcrlilu 
where  it  is  irrigated,  and  elsewhere  is  as  sandy  as  the  desert.  It 
produces  the  Date,  the  Pride  of  India  {Melia  Azedarach),  thn 
Enphorbia  AnUquorum.  Banyan  (Ficus  religiota),  the  Dalbergia  Sissoo,  the  Mango  (Man 
ifera  indicd),  the  Tamarind,  the  Zizyphus,  and  some  Mimosas  of  considerable  stature :  thn 
Valnut,  the  Sycamore,  and  the  Oriental  Plane,  succeed  very  well :  Ashes,  Oaks,  and  Firs, 
with  the  other  Conifere,  are  unknown.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  the  coast,  the  coun- 
try becomes  mountainous,  and  the  temperature  varies  with  the  inequalities  of  the  soil.  In 
the  low  and  favourably  situated  valleys,  between  lat.  27°  and  30°,  grow  the  Date,  the 
Guava,  the  Banana,  the  Fig,  the  Pistachio,  the  Mulberry,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Vine,  th<» 
Walnut,  the  Quince,  the  Peach,  the  Apricot,  the  Almond,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Currant. 
Rice,  Cotton,  and  Indigo  are  cultivated  on  the  plains ;  but  on  the  slopes  and  declivities  of 
the  hills,  where  long  winters  and  severe  frosts  are  experienced,  they  can  hardly  recl:on 
with  certainty  on  a  slender  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley ;  so  tardy  is  the  ripening  of  grain. 
The  ground  brings  forth  spontaneously  Mimosa,  Tamarix,  Hedysarum  Alhagi,  and  Asso* 
foetida. 

Turning  towards  the  north-west,  we  enter  on  the  desert  of  Kerman ;  a  burning,  arid,  and 
saline  sand,  quite  destitute  of  vegetation.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  and  dreary  solittide, 
some  springs  of  fresh  water  irrigate  the  little  oasis  of  Khubbees,  which  gladdens  the  traveller 
with  the  sight  of  its  hospitable  roofs,  its  perennial  verdure,  and  its  cooling  shade. 

The  whole  of  this  empire,  from  the  desert  of  Kerman  to  the  western  declivities  of  the 
Hinialayah  mountains,  and  fi-om  the  desert  of  the  south  to  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  the 
Paropamisan  range,  must  be  included  in  the  Transition  Zone,  though  the  accidents  of  mil 
oflen  obliterate  its  distinctive  features.  Between  lat.  30°  and  33°,  Uie  flat  and  low  districts 
enjoy  a  very  hot  summer,  and  a  remarkably  mild  winter.  Sometimes,  in  the  latter  season,  a 
thin  coating  of  ice  is  formed,  during  the  night,  on  the  surface  of  still  waters  and  the  brink  of 
rivers;  but  it  dissolves  at  sunrise.  Frequently  there  is  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  western  districts, 
but  it  is  never  seen  at  Candahar  (lat.  33°).  At  a  considerable  distance  from  this  city,  to 
the  south-east,  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Moultan  (lat.  30°  50'),  shaded  by  the  Date,  the  Melia 
Azedarach.  and  the  Banyan,  Elphinstone  remarked,  in  December,  1809,  that  the  thermome- 
ter fell  in  the  morning  to — 2°  2'.  All  the  country  which  stretches  from  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
Indus  to  the  Himalayah,  and  to  the  southern  mountains  of  Cashmere,  enjoys  a  climate  that 
is  warm  enough  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  India.  The  Plane  and  the  Willow  become  rarer  as 
the  latitudes  are  more  low. 

To  the  north.  Cashmere  (lat  34°  to  35°),  enclosed  between  two  chains  of  mountains, 

whose  lofly  summits  are  clothed  with  perpetual  snow,  has  a  cold  winter,  and  a  moderately 

warm  summer.     Of  all  the  Indian  trees,  the  Mulberry  alone  succeeds ;  the  fruits  of  Europe 

and  of  the  north  of  Aav  Minor,  such  as  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rice,  are  cultivated.     The 
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mountaina  are  covered  with  Pine  and  Fir,  particularly  on  their  northern  sides ;  the  rivers 
are  fringed  with  Willows,  and  the  adjacent  plains,  near  the  inhabited  parts,  are  adorned 
with  Poplars. 

The  valley  of  the  Indus  divides  the  chain  of  northern  mountains  of  Cashmere  from  the 
'ndian  Caucasus,  which  stretches  from  east  to  west,  and  terminates  at  the  commenceinent 

of  the  Paropamisan  mountains.  Its  crest,  of  which  some  of 
the  summits  attain  a  height  of  3000  toises,  is  always  covered 
with  snow.  The  lower  ranges  are  skirted  with  forests  of 
LentiBkH  {fig.  580.),  Pistachio  trees,  Oiiven,  Oaks,  Firs, 
Pines,  &c.  In  the  low  valleys  grow  a  multitude  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  same  genera  as  those  of  Europe. 

To  the  south  of  Uie  Indian  Caucasus,  and  not  far  firom  its 
base,  in  the  valley  intersected  by  the  Punisheer,  are  two 
famous  towns,  Cabul  and  Peshawer.  The  latter  (lat.  84°), 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  little  low  plain,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  owes  probably  to  this  locality  the  excessive  heat 
of  its  summer  and  the  moderate  cold  of"^  its  winter.  Elphin- 
stone  reckons,  by  memory,  the  maximum  heat  of  the  summer 
of  1800,  which  was  considered  as  temperate,  at  +  49°.  Fre- 
quently the  thermometer  indicated  +  45°,  under  a  tent  that 
was  kept  artificially  cool.  During  winter,  frost  is  frequent  in 
in  the  night  and  morning;  the  minimum  is — 3°  88':  during 
the  daytime  the  atmosphere  becomes  wanner,  and  the  air  is  very  mild.  Few  localities  are 
80  favourable  to  the  combination  of  the  vegetables  both  of  warm  and  temperate  climates. 
The  atmosphere,  which  is  generally  mild  when  it  is  not  very  hot,  and  the  soil,  that  is  con- 
stantly watered  by  numerous  rivers,  keep  up  a  vigorous  and  varied  vegetation.  Thick  grass, 
whose  verdure,  during  moot  of  the  year,  rivals  that  of  the  meadows  of  the  north,  covers 
tne  uncultivated  specs.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  are  fringed  with  Willows  and  Tamarisks, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high.  The  villages  can  scarcely  be  discerned  through  the  fhiit-trees 
which  environ  them.  The  Pomegranate,  the  Mulberry,  the  Banyan,  the  Date,  the  Orange, 
and  some  other  Indian  trees,  which  retain  their  foliage  at  Peshawer  all  the  winter,  mingle 
with  all  the  species  that  our  orchards  a&rd.  The  avennes  to  Uie  town  are  bordered  with 
Cypress  and  Planes. 

At  Cabul,  where  the  summers  are  not  so  hot,  and  the  winters,  without  being  severe,  are 
colder,  and  accompanied  with  frequent  falls  of  snow,  the  fruit-trees  of  Hindostan  are  not 
seen,  while  those  of  Europe  abound.  The  emperor  Baber  caused  the  Sugar-cane  to  be 
planted,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  succeed. 

We  must  not  omit  the  central  port  of  the  empire.  It  is  raised,  so  to  speak,  by  several 
chains  of  mountains,  which,  like  the  rays  of  a  circle,  springing  from  different  points,  meet 
at  a  common  centre.  The  farther  these  chains  advance  into  the  country,  the  higher  do  the 
valleys  become,  and  the  more,  consequently,  does  the  temperature  decline.  Between  the 
parallels  of  32°  and  34°,  there  are  summers  hardly  warmer  than  those  of  England ;  and 
winters  which,  if  not  so  severe  as  those  of  Norway,  are  equally  subject  to  frost.  The  snow 
lies  for  three  or  four  months;  all  the  rivers  are  fh>zen,  so  that  men  on  horseback,  and 
camels  loaded  with  baggage,  can  cross  upon  the  ice.  It  is  said  that"^  the  plain  of  Ghazni 
(lat.  33°  30'),  which  is  a  part  of  the  central  table-land,  is  the  coldest  spot  in  the  kingdom. 

Few  Indian  plants  inhabitiCabuIistan,  while  those  of  Europe  are  in  great  abundance  there. 
The  Vine,  the  Peach  (Jig.  500.)  and  Apricot  {Jig.  591.),  &c.  grow  wild,  and  seem  as  in* 


Poach  Apricot 

digenous  as  in  Asia  Minor.  The  prevailing  trees  on  the  mountains  are  various  species  o* 
pinug.  one  of  which  bears  cones  as  large  as  artichokes;  and  seeds  as  big  as  pistachio  nuts 
It  is  probabiy  the  Stone  Pine  {Pinus'Pined).  There  are  likewise  Cedars,  a  Cypress  of 
prodigious  height,  and  several  kinds  of  Oak.  The  Walnut,  Pistachio,  and  Terebinth  also 
inhabit  the  mountains.  Elphinstone  thinks,  too,  that  he  remembers  having  seen  the  Holly, 
ihe  Birch,  and  the  Nut  {Corylui  Avettana)     On  the  uncultivated  plains,  the  commonest 
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treei  am  the  Mulberry,  the  Tamarind,  the  Plane,  the  Poplar,  and  aevera)  sons  o  Willow 
The  culture  of  Sugar-canes,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Melons ;  of  Sorghum  spicatum  and  S.  vulgare 
of  Sesame  {Segamum  orientale),  and  of  Rice,  is  not  unusual  in  the  wanner  district      Tlia 


riiat 
ent, 


While  Mulbenrr. 


of  Wheat,  Barley,  Maize,  Beet,  Carrot,  and  many  other  kitchen  vegetables,  is  p. 
wherever  there  is  little  industry,  combined  with  a  pnxjipctive  soil. 

These  vajfue  and  incomplete  accounu  rather  awaken  than  satisfy  our  curiosity.  Indeed, 
the  Flora  of  the  empire  of^  Cabul  is  even  less  known  to  us  than  that  of  China. 

Before  passing  into  Persia,  we  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  countries  which  extend  to  the 
went  and  north-west,  from  the  Paropamisan  mountains  to  lat.  41°,  and  which  comprehend 
the  (iiatricta  of  Balkh,  Mauer  el  Nahr,  Bokhara,  Khorasan,  &c.  Already  the  climate  ia 
too  cold  for  the  growth  of  the  Olive;  but  a  great  number  of  the  woody  vegetables  which 
aro  found  along  with  it  iir  the  Transition  Zone  may  be  seen,  either  wild  or  cultivated,  ac- 
cording to  the  localities.  These  districts  present  a  curious  assemblage  of  plains  and  moun- 
tains; of  steppes  which  are  grassy  or  arid,  sandy,  sterile,  or  firequently  saline;  of  bad  soil, 
and  of  remarkably  fertile  land.  In  the  cold  season,  the  water  ia  all  frozen,  and  caravans 
cross  the  rivers  on  the  ice.  In  the  winter  of  1820-1,  the  Baron  Meyendorff,  who  was  sent 
fi'om  the  court  of  Russia  to  Bokhara,  saw  the  thermometer  fall  there  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
degrees  below  zero,  though  the  season  was  in  general  very  mild.  The  heat  of  summer 
compensates  the  cold  of  winter ;  the  former  is  so  intense  and  prolonged,  that  it  dries  up  almost 
all  the  water-courses. 
The  provinces  of  Herat,  Dhel,  Molla,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Samarcand,  &c.  environed  by 
deserts,  resemble  the  lovely  oases  of  Egypt  Nowhere  is  the  popula- 
tion more  numerous,  the  cultivation  more  careful,  and  vegetation  more 
productive.  The  gardens  and  orchards,  which  are  very  nrequent,  con- 
tain a  great  quantity  of  fruit-trees,  among  which  the  Pomegranate, 
the  Pistachio,  and  the  Fig  afford  most  delicious  fhiita.  There  are 
large  plantations  of  the  White  Mulberry  (iMbnw  alba)  (Jig.  592.), 
and  the  Tartarian  Mulberry  (itf.  Tatarica).  Cotton,  Indigo  Sesame, 
Sorghum  saccharatum,  Rice,  and  all  the  European  grains  and  vege- 
tables, are  cultivated 

Accent 'iig  to  Falk,  the  common  trees  and  shrubs  of  Bokhara  are  the 
Tereomth  tree  (Pistachio  terebinthus),  Elesgnus  angustifolius,  Ul- 
mus  campestris  and  ofiusa,  the  Whitethorn  (Cratagtu  Oxyacantha), 
Pyrus,  Aria  and  Aucuparia,  Mespilus  Cotoneaster,  Spireea  crenata, 
Rosa  pimpinellifolia,  the  Caperbush  (Capparia  spinosa),  Clematis  ori- 
entalis,  the  Birch  (Betula  alba),  the  Poplar  (Populua  alba),  Sic. 

The  steppes  produce  in  abundance  the  Tamarix,  the  Almond  (Amygdalua  natia),  the  Cal- 
ligonum  polygonoides,  and  a  tree  of  low  growth  which  has  caducous  leaves,  like  those  of  the 
l2rch,  and  which  Falk  supposes  to  be  the  Abies  orientalis,  and  Pallas  the  Juniperus  lycia, 
or  the  Savin  (Juniperus  Sabina). 

In  the  southern  parts  of  Bokhara,  the  Oriental  Plane  (Platanua  orientalis)  becomes  a  tree 
of  colossal  growth. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Oeography. 

This  region  was  very  little  known  or  regarded  by  the  ancients.  Under  the  names  of  Ara 
chosia,  ParopamisuB,  Drangiana,  and  Gedrosia,  it  was  regarded  as  a  rude,  barbarous,  and 
impracticable  tract.  The  route  to  India  and  the  East  was  through  Aria  (the  bordering  part 
of  Khorasan)  and  Bactria  on  the  south  of  Hindoo  Koosh.  It  was  chiefly  known  by  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander,  who,  in  entering  India  from  the  side  of  Bactria,  was  obliged  to  penetrate 
through  the  defiles  of  Cabul,  and  who,  in  returning  by  the  southern  deserts  of  Gedrosia, 
encountered  obstacles  of  the  most  formidable  character.  In  modern  times.  Independent 
Persia  has  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni  made  that  city  the  capital  of  an  empire  which  extended  to  the  extremi- 
ties of  Persia  and  India.  His  dynasty  was  crushed  before  the  victorious  invasions  of  Zingis 
and  Timur ;  and  Cabul  was  comprehended  with  Hindostan  under  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
city  of  that  name  became  a  Mogul  capital,  and  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Baber,  one  of 
the  greatest  monarchs  of  that  race.  When  the  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  hardy  population  of 
Cabul  was  not  slow  in  re  Asserting  its  independence;  and  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  they  became  Itie  conquerors  and  the  desolators  of  Persia.  Nadir,  however,  a 
Persian  adventurer,  drove  out  the  Afghans,  subdued  them  in  their  turn,  and  carried  his  arms 
into  Hindostan.  On  Nadir's  death,  his  kingdom  fell  to  pieces ;  and  Ahmed  Shah,  a  brave 
Afghan  chief,  seized  the  opportunity  to  render  his  country  independent,  and  himself  its  king. 
He  also  invaded  India,  and  in  the  battle  of  Panniput  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  who 
were  about  to  seize  the  fallen  sceptre  of  the  Mogul.  His  successes  enabled  him  to  appro- 
priate the  finest  provinces  of  Western  India,  Lahore,  Moultan,  and  Cashmere,  to  which  he 
added  Balkh.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Asia;  but  since 
the  death  of  Ahmed  Shah,  it  has  been  broken  up  by  the  dissensions  among  his  family,  and 
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the  power  of  Runjeet  Singf,  who  has  occupied  eeveral  of  ita  itneit  provincet.    Itii  limito  do 
not  now  extend  beyond  Afghanistan  Propur. 

Sktv.  IV.—Potitteal  Geography.  t  >^<f 

The  political  constitution  of  Cabul^xhibita  ooculiaritiea  which  diattn||fui8h  it  fVom  that  of 
Almost  everv  other  Asiatic  monarchy.  Insteaa  of  the  power  being  monopolised  by  the  w>ve- 
reign,  or  at  least  by  tlie  khans,  with  no  check  but  the  influence  of  rival  chirfb,  it  admits  a  lar;;e 
infusion  of  popular  elements.  In  cverv  ooloott,  or  tribe,  there  is  a.jeerga,  or  representjitivo 
osHombly,  witnout  whose  consent  the  khan  can  undertake  nothing,  and  who  also  admiiiiHter 
justice,  though  in  some  subserviency  to  the  rooted  principle  of  private  vengeance.  Among 
the  people,  much  more  attachment  is  felt  to  the  jeerga  than  to  the  khan.  These  tribes  muy 
be  said  to  form  independent  states,  and  they  even  carry  on  war  with  each  other.  Their  only 
vassalase  to  the  king  consists  in  a  tribute,  and  a  contingent  of  troops  in  war;  both  which, 
especially  the  former,  are  witli  difficulty  exacted.  In  the  large  cities  and  their  vicinity  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  is  much  more  extensive ;  but  the  rude  and  deeert  tracts  to  the  south 
are  abandoned  to  independent  chiefs  or  lawless  banditti. 

'Among  the  Afghan  tribes  great  reverence  in  paid  to  birth,  and  particularly  to  antiquity  of 
de<ircnt  The  khan  must  be  taken  out  of  the  oldest  fiimilv  in  the  tribe;  but  the  king  either 
Appoints  him,  or  at  least  has  great  influence  in  procuring  his  appointment.  The  two  leading 
tribes  are  the  Ghiljies  and  the  Dooraunees :  of  whom  the  former  are  the  rudest,  the  fiercent, 
and  the  most  warlike ;  the  latter  are  more  ortlerly  and  peaceable,  and  in  all  respects  of  a  supts 
rior  character.  The  Ghiliies  were  the  conquerors  of  Persia ;  but  Ahmed  ShaJi  belonged  to 
the  Dooraunee  tribe,  which  became,  therefore,  the  ruling  one.  At  this  as  jndency  the 
Ghiljies  cherished  mortal  resentment ;  and,  indeed,  the  antipathy  between  Uio  t,  vo  tribes  is 
such  that  it  is  with  difficulty  restrained  from  breaking  into  open  war. 

The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  arise  from  tlie  land-tax,  the  tributes  paid  by  vassal 
chiefs,  the  royal  demesnes,  and  some  minor  sources.  A  considr;rable  proportioiii  however, 
must  often  be  remitted  to  the  tributary  princes,  who,  if  they  did  not  receive  this  remission  as 
a  grant,  would  be  in  danger  of  rebelling  against  the  power  which  should  persist  in  exacting 
the  full  amount 

The  military  force,  or  at  least  the  most  regular  and  efficient  part  of  it,  consists  of  Ghcv 
laums,  a  body  formed  partly  of  military  adventurers,  partly  of  persons  holding  lands  or 
grants  on  a  military  tenure  m  and  around  the  great  cities.  They  form  a  welMisciplmc^^ 
and  disposable  army,  about  13,000  strong.  The  Dooraunee.'  are  easilv  mustered,  to  the 
amount  of  12,000  brave  highland  militia,  each  fighting  nnde^  liie  banner  of  his  uwn  chiefs 
tain.  The  contingents  of  the  other  tribes  amount  collectively  to  a  much  greater  number ; 
but  they  are  drawn  out  with  gre^t  difficulty,  unless  for  local  purposes,  or  with  a  peculiar 
hope  of  plunder.  The  entire  force  commanded  by  Ahnied  Shah,  in  the  battle  of  Panniput, 
was  estimated  at  40,000  men,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  nearly  as  large  on  army  as  can  be 
levied  firom  the  country  for  a  foreign  expedition. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 

A  v«ry  great  portion  of  this  vast  region  is  doomed  to  complete  and  irremediable  barren- 
ness, produced  by  the  opposite  extremes  of  lofty  and  snow-covered  mountains,  and  of  sandy 
Plains.  Other  portions,  however,  of  considerable  extent,  bear  quite  an  opposite  character, 
^he  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  the  high  plains  interspersed  between  them, 
though  they  do  not  offer  tiie  profuse  products  that  cover  the  plains  of  Delhi  and  Ispahan,  are 
often  equal  to  the  finest  parts  of  Europe.  Nor  are  these  natural  advantages  neglected  by  a 
rough  but  active  and  laborious  people.  Irrigation,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  forms  the  most 
important  and  arduous  part  of  husbandry.  It  is  attended  here  with  peculiar  difficulties;  the 
water  from  the  heights  being  apt  to  run  over  its  slopes  in  destructive  torrents  rather  than  in 
fertilising  rills.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  is  not  only  necessary  by  canals  to  lead  the  wuter 
through  the  fields,  but  by  levelling  and  embankment  to  retain  it.  A  remarkable  process  is 
employed,  by  which  the  water  of  a  number  of  wells  is  collected  together,  and  distributed 
over  a  field.  Extensive  operations  of  this  kind  are  more  difficult,  from  the  small  portions 
into  which  the  occupancy  of  land  is  here  divided.  They  are  sometimes  performed  by  an 
association  among  the  little  proprietors ;  sometimes  by  a  rich  man  employing  his  capitnl  on 
this  object  Wheat  and  barley,  instead  of  rice,  are  the  principal  species  of  grain ;  tlie  first 
for  the  food  of  man,  the  latter  for  that  of  horses.  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that  their  cheapness  is  almost  unequalled. 

The  people  have  not  extended  their  industry  to  manufactures,  except  those  of  coarse  fabric 
for  internal  consumption.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  by  its  situation,  is  excluded  from  maritime 
ccmmcrcc ;  and  the  coost  of  Mekrun  is  too  poor  to  make  much  use  of  its  natural  advantages 
in  this  respect  The  country,  however,  carries  on  a  considerable  inland  trade  within  its  own 

(rovinces,  with  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  also  as  a  thoroughfare  between  Persia  and 
ndia.    This  traffic  is  conducted  by  caravans,  which  employ  camels  where  the  route  is  prac- 
ticable for  them,  but  in  the  rough  mountain  roads  of  Afghanistan  horses  and  ponies  are  sub- 
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itituted.  ThoM  cuavani  journey  under  continual  dread  of  the  predatory  triboa,  which  Intbst 
ainioitt  evnry  p.irt  of  this  country.  Above  all,  in  paaainff  through  the  territories  occupied  by 
tiiciii,  tiio  Htrictest  precautions  liocomo  necessary.  The  best  parts  of  Eastern  Persia  pruduce 
ratliiT  tlio  simple  necessaries  of  life,  than  those  superfluities  wliich  can  become  the  objects 
of  exchange.  Fruits,  assafsetida,  madder,  and  a  few  furs,  form  the  principal  articles.  In 
return,  they  receive  the  manufactures  of  Persia  and  India,  and  even  Uiose  of  Europe,  by 
way  of  Orenburg  aad  Bokhara. 

SioT.  yi.—Civa  and  Social  State. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  the  following  conjectural  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  king 

dom  of  Cabul  :— 

Aftrhtni 4,SOO,000 

B«il»nch«i  1,000,000 

Tsrura 1,900,000 

Psrilsni  1,000,000 

8,000,000 

This  estimate,  besides  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom,  includes,  we  presume,  Balkh  and 
the  subject  port  of  Khorasan,  but  not  the  Indian  provinces  of  Cashmere  and  the  Punjab,  to 
which  are  assigned  a  population  of  about  3,000,000. 
The  Afghans  (Jig.  503.),  who  form  the  main  body  of  the  population,  present,  in  their 
aspect  and  character,  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  Hindooe,  on  whom 
they  immediately  border.  Their  high  and  even  harsh  features,  their 
sunburnt  countenances,  their  long  beards,  loose  garments,  and  shaggy 
mantles  of  skins,  give  the  idea  of  a  much  ruder  and  more  unpolished 
people.  The  arts  of  life  are  less  advanced,  and  many  of  the  luxuries 
of  Hindostan  unknown :  there  is  nothing  like  tiie  same  organised  police 
and  regular  course  of  justice.  Under  this  rough  exterior,  however, 
are  soon  disclosed  estimable  qualities,  which  advantageously  contrast 
with  the  timid  servility  produced  by  long  subjection  in  the  Indian. 
Their  martial  and  lofly  spirit,  their  bold  and  simple  manners,  their 
sobriety  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  their  unbounded  hospitality,  and 
the  general  energy  and  inaependence  of  their  character,  render  them 
on  the  whole  a  superior  race.  In  India,  every  movement  originates 
with  the  government  or  its  a^fents,  and  the  people  are  accounted  as  no- 
Arnhao.  thing ;  while  here,  men  put  tliemselves  little  under  control,  and  follow 

undisturbed  their  own  mclinations.  Although  Asiatic  dissimulation 
prevails,  especially  at  court,  yet  their  intercourse  is  by  no  means  marked  by  that  profound 
and  systematic  deceit  which  characterises  the  subjects  of  the  great  empires.  They  show 
also  an  active  curiosity  with  regard  to  the  products  of  European  art  and  skill,  with  an  eager 
disposition  to  enquire  into  the  processes  employed;  while  in  India  all  these  things  are 
regarded  with  a  mere  polite  indifference.  Although  polygamy  and  the  obtaining  of  wives 
by  purchase  are  equally  established,  yet  the  former  is  not  carried  to  the  same  extent,  nor 
attended  with  the  same  strict  seclusion ;  and  hence  the  degradation  of  the  female  sex,  which 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  arrangements,  does  not  take  place  in  a  degree  so 
remarkable.  Matrimonial  contracts  are  not,  as  usual  in  Mahometan  countries,  negotiated 
entirely  by  the  friends  of  the  parties ;  but  in  the  country  districts  especially,  the  parties 
themselves  have  often  the  opportunity  of  meeting  and  forming  attachments.  These  cannot 
be  fulfilled,  indeed,  until  the  youth  has  earned  the  purchase-money  of  his  mistress;  but  though 
this  be  in  itself  far  from  a  romantic  feature,  it  gives  rise  to  delays  and  difficulties,  which 
often  impart  a  character  of  interest  and  adventure  to  the  connexion.  It  has  thus  become  the 
subject  of  love-tales  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  popular  in  Europe.  This  pecuniary 
value  of  the  female  sex,  and  difficulty  of  purchase,  have  led  to  very  odd  species  of  penal 
infliction.  The  offender,  on  being  convicted,  is  sentenced  to  pay  to  the  injured  person  or  his 
friends,  a  number  of  young  women,  proportioned  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence.  Twelve 
ladies  form  the  fine  for  murder ;  in  minor  offences,  the  amount  is  of  course  diminished. 

The  established  religion,  in  Afghanistan,  is  strictly  Mahometan,  though  toleration  prevails 
more  than  even  in  the  Persian  empire,  where  it  has  been  observed  to  be  greater  than  usual 
in  Mussulman  countries.  As  in  other  Mahometan  states,  no  established  provision  is  made 
for  the  priesthood.  The  moUahs,  or  religious  doctors,  are  solely  supported  by  individual 
donation,  whether  in  the  shape  of  permanent  foundation,  regular  salary,  or  occasional  gift. 
They  form,  however,  a  species  of  cor[Jorate  body,  called  the  ulema,  who  admit  new  mem- 
bers, after  a  due  course  of  study  and  a  strict  examination.  They  are  numerous,  and  oflen 
assert  their  rights  in  that  turbulent  manner  which  characterises  the  nation.  They  take 
arms,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  cities  muster  sometimes  hosts  of  20UO  or  3000, 
who,  though  they  cannot  match  the  prowess  of  tlie  Afghan  warriors,  are  so  aided  by  the 
■uperstitious  awe  of  the  mulUtude  as  generally  to  carry  their  point    In  the  rural  districtii 
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thteir  eharactor  it  mora  rMpecUble;  and  by  proinoting  peace  and  inouleating  the  moral 
dutius,  they  render  themaelves  really  uaefUl  to  thii  rude  people. 

A  toato  fur  kiiuwledge  is  general  amonffthe  Afffhana,  thouffh  they  have  not  produced  any 
writora  who  can  rival  in  mme  thoae  of  Peraia  and  India.  Few  of  the  worka  in  thu  Un- 
gango,  indeed,  are  above  two  conturiea  old,  and  they  are  evidently  imitation*  of  the  Penian. 
The  latn  ooveroiKna  of  Cabul  have  MJU((ht  to  promote  learninff,  and  even  cultivated  the 
muHCH,  thuuffh  not  with  any  brilliant  auccesa.  Unfortunately,  the  Afgh^ia,  conaidering  the 
Peraianii  aa  neretica,  {(uard  affainat  reaortin((  to  their  colleifea.  Peahawer  oi\joya  tlio  highcat 
3putatiun  in  the  country,  and  a  conaiderablo  number  reaort  to  Bokhara.  There  are,  beaidea, 
icnoola  in  every  little  town  and  even  villa(fo,  ao  that  the  flrat  elementa  of  knowledge  are 
very  widely  dimiaed.  The  higher  branchoa  are  logic,  law,  and  theology,  to  which  are  added 
the  Pcriiian  and  Arabic  languugea  and  literature.  Study,  in  the  Mahometan  countriea,  pro- 
ceeda  in  a  fixed  and  invanabio  courao ;  ao  that,  when  you  know  the  laat  book  a  man  haa 
read,  or  the  laat  aubject  he  haa  studied,  you  know  all  that  haa  ^ono  before  it,  and  all  tliat  ia 
atill  wanting.  Tho  taato  fnr  poetry  ia  very  general,  and  a  conaiderable  number  of  people  in 
the  towna  even  make  tho  public  reading  of  it  a  diatinct  employment  Tho  poets  by  pro* 
fcaaion  nro  not  to  be  compared  witli  thoae  of  Peraia ;  but  a  conaiderable  dinplay  of  goniua 
oflen  appears  in  the  rude  veraea  of  the  ciiiofs  and  warriora,  who  celebrate  their  own  feelinga 
and  adventures.  Those  of  Kooshkaul,  a  khan  who  defended  hia  native  country  againat  tho 
power  of  Aurungitcbc,  display  a  peculiar  dogrco  of  poetic  fire. 

Afghanistan  has  a  language  peculiar  to  itaelf,  called  Pooohtoo.  About  half  the  terms, 
including  all  those  of  an  abstract  import,  were  traced  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  forei^  aourcea, 
chiefly  the  Persian.  Tho  rest  appear  to  belong  to  an  unknown  root,  though  it  u  admitted 
that  of  these  a  carefbl  examination  by  a  profound  oriental  scholar  might  diminish  the 
number. 

The  inhabitants  of  Afghanistan  are  formed  into  two  great  divisions, — of  dwellers  in  tents, 
and  dwellers  in  houses.  The  former,  in  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  supposed  to 
constitute  one  half  of  the  population ;  in  the  eastern  they  are  fewer,  but  ptill  veiy  numerous. 
The  Afghans  have  generally  a  strong  attachment  to  the  pastoral  life,  and  are  with  difficulty 
induced  to  quit  it  Contrary  to  the  ideas  which  prevail  in  Europe,  they  hold  in  disdain  a 
residence  in  towns,  together  with  the  occupations  there  carried  on,  and  leave  them  to  infe- 
rior and  foreign  races.  The  most  numerous  of  these  are  the  Taujiks,  who  have  been  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  1,600,0(10,  and  to  be  the  original  people  subdued  by  the  Afghans,  who 
regard  them  aa  inferiors.  They  inhabit  the  towns  and  their  vicinity,  and  carry  on  those 
trades  which  are  disdained  by  the  ruling  people.  The  fixed  habitations  of  the  lower  orders 
are  rudely  constructed  of  unbumt  brick,  with  wooden  roofs.  The  palaces  of  tho  great  are 
on  the  Persian  model,  though  in  on  inferior  style  of  magnificence ;  their  chief  ornan>enta 
are  Persian  pictures  and  carpets. 

The  Afghans  are  fond  of  all  sorts  of  boisterous  amusements,  particularly  those  which 
involve  great  display  of  bodily  activity.  Hunting  is  as  it  were  the  rage  over  all  Afghanistan, 
and  the  people  pursue  it  not  only  in  all  the  known  and  usual  modes,  but  in  others,  peculiar 
to  the  country  itself.  Sometimes  a  whole  neighbourhood  assembled  forms  a  circle,  and 
sweeps  togetlier  within  it  all  the  game  belonging  to  a  certain  district  In  the  villages  much 
delight  is  taken  in  the  attum,  a  hearty  and  noisy  dance,  consisting  in  violent  movements,  in 
which  both  sexes  join.  They  delight  in  Uie  fighting  of  quails,  cocks,  and  other  animals ; 
and  they  amuse  themselves  at  marbles,  hopping  on  one  foot,  and  other  games  considered  in 
Europe  as  suited  only  to  children. 

The  Afghan  dress  presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Indian  attire  of  light,  loose,  flying 
robes,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  body  naked.  It  consists  of  close  tunics  and  wide  mantles, 
composed,  among  the  lower  ranks,  of  sheepskin  or  coarse  woollen  cloth ;  amon  ;  the  higher, 
of  velvet,  fine  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Boots  are  almost  universally  worn,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  appear  at  court  without  them.  Jewels  are  chiefly  employed  to  decorate  their 
armour.  The  favourite  dress  of  the  ladies  consists  of  jackets,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
dragoons,  and  pantaloons,  both  composed  of  velvet,  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Strings  of  Venetian 
sequins,  chains  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ear-rings,  are  the  most  valued  ornaments. 

Although  the  Afghans  are  a  sober  and  temperate  people,  they  arc  enabled  to  live  well,  by 
the  extreme  cheapness  of  all  provisions,  particularly  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  are  also 
social  and  hospitable ;  and  even  the  poorer  classes,  when  they  can  afibrd  to  kill  a  sheep, 
invite  some  neighbours  to  partake.  The  dishes  are  merely  the  mutton  with  the  broth  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled ;  the  drink  is  butter-milk,  or  sherbet ;  and  conviviality  is  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  At  the  tables  of  the  great,  rich  pilaus,  and  dishes  variously 
dressed,  are  presented  on  trays,  after  the  Persian  manner,  and  ornamented  with  gold  and 
silver  leaf.  The  Afghans  talk  a  good  deal  at  table,  usually  in  a  somewhat  grave  style, 
though  not  without  occasional  sallies  of  mirth.  One  of  their  favourite  amusements  consists 
in  walks  and  collations  in  the  numerous  gardens  which  surround  their  cities,  particularly 
('abul,  and  the  views  from  which  are  indeed  of  a  peculiarly  enchanting  description. 
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Skt.  VII. — Local  Oeo/fraphy. 

AfffhAnwUn  ii  divided,  like  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Israel,  almoit  toMy  accordinif  to  th« 
tribefl  who  inhabit  it  The  Rordooraunuea  aro  thn  principal  tribe  of  tho  uaHturn  Aftrhania- 
tan ;  and  thouf^h  thi^y  are  much  inferior  to  the  Ohiljina  and  IXx)rauneea,  their  country  derivei 
■nine  importance  fVom  itji  capital,  Peahawor,  the  recent  acat  of  ^ovornniont.  Encloacd 
between  the  hij^heHt  ran^ea  of  Hindoo  Kooah,  tho  Indu«,  and  Solimaun,  their  whole  territory 
ii  peculiarly  Tugjfai ;  ^  ct,  aa  it  containa  many  fertile  valleys,  and  ia  careflilly  watered  and 
cultivated,  it  roamta  a  |(reat  population.  The  Euaoftiea,  who  occupy  tho  north-caat  cor- 
ner of  thia  reij^ion,  preaent  the  moat  complete  apecimen  of  tho  original  Afglmn  rudeneaa. 
They  hold  their  preaent  landa  bv  conqueat,  and  diatribute  them  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
Aa  each  tribe  ia  aplit  into  two  inuependent  parts,  thoae  have  portiona  aaaigned  to  them  equal 
in  (quantity,  but  often  diflering  in  fertility.  To  atone  for  tiiia  disparity,  they  caat  lota  for 
tlieir  aharo  every  ten  years,  and,  in  case  of  obtainin|f  a  difleront  one  fVom  that  actually  po^ 
KMed,  an  immediate  exchange  takea  place.  It  ia  aaid  to  bo  effected  with  much  leaa  of  di»< 
onler  and  diaadvantage  to  cultivation  than  could  be  expected.  The  Eusofziea  are  the  moat 
independent  of  the  Afghans,  and  scarcely  own  any  subordination  whatever.  The  moun- 
taineers, in  particular,  are  excessively  rude  and  ignorant :  an  instance  is  given  of  one  of 
them  who,  seeing  a  mollah  copying  the  Koran,  struck  off  his  head,  saying,  "You  tell  us  thii 
ia  tiio  book  of  God,  and  yet  you  make  it  yourself."  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  on  the 
contrary,  are  debauched  and  superstitious. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Turcolaunees,  Otmaunkhail,  Upper  and  Lower  Momunds, 
small  tribes,  though  each  presents  some  few  peculiarities.  From  the  high  peak  of  Sufliiid 
Koh  to  the  Indus  extends  a  range  of  rugged  mountains  with  narrow  valleys,  which,  being 
crossed  by  the  great  road  from  Cabul  to  Peshawcr,  affords  to  tho  Khyberecs,  its  rude  inha- 
bitants, peculiar  opportunities  for  exercising  the  predatory  habits  peculiar  to  this  nation. 
They  employ  the  most  vigilant  precautions  to  prevent  a  single  traveller  from  escaping.  Men- 
trios  are  stationed  at  all  the  leading  points;  and  the  very  sound  of  the  horses*  hoofs  echoing 
along  the  narrow  valleys  summons  them  to  their  prey. 

The  country  extending  southward  between  the  range  of  Solimaun  and  the  Indus  is  called 
Damaun.  The  dress  here  assimilates  more  closely  to  that  of  Hindostan,  being  composed 
of  white  cotton  robes,  with  wide  turbi^ns.  The  people  are  more  simple  and  less  turbu- 
lent than  the  northern  tribes;  and  though  robbers,  like  the  rest,  are  celrbrated  for  their 
honesty.  Tho  Sheraunees  are  a  numerous  tribe.  They  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a  Neeka,  or  magistrate,  whom  they  believe  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the 
Deity ;  wherefore  they  apprehend  that  disobedience  to  his  will  must  be  attended  with  awful 
and  immediate  calamities.  Though  indiscriminate  plunderers,  they  are  very  faithful  to  thoae 
who  purchase  an  escort  The  Vi^.ereea  inhabit  the  immediate  ridge  of  Solimaun ;  an  awful 
region  of  rocks,  torrents,  and  pine-forests.  They  have  the  high  features  peculiar  to  moun- 
taineers, are  simple  in  their  manners,  and  are  scarcely  ever  seen  out  of  their  own  country 
Though  they  make  a  rule  of  plundering  all  who  enter  it,  they  allow  an  easy  composition, 
and  faithfully  adhere  to  it;  but  the  tri^s  whose  wanderings  alone  carry  them  through  this 
region,  being  rough  and  poor  like  themselves,  usually  prefer  fighting  it  out. 

Peshawer,  the  only  large  city  in  this  region,  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul, 
previous  to  its  late  dismemberment  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  about  thirty-five 
miles  broad,  bounded  by  the  loftiest  ranges  of  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Solimaun.  This  city  was 
occupied  by  Runjeet  Sing,  ruler  of  the  Seiks,  who,  however,  did  not  attempt  to  retain  it,  but 
allows  it,  with  the  surrounding  district,  to  be  held  on  payment  of  a  tribute  by  a  chief  named 
Mahommed  Khan.  This  pruice  has  an  array  of  only  3(K)0  horse  and  5iOOO  foot,  but  he  can 
rally  under  his  standard  a  number  of  the  mountaineer  tribes.  Peshawer,  in  consequence  of 
tills  change,  has  much  declined;  and,  instead  of  100,000  inhabitants,  contains  scarcely 
50,000.  The  city  is  rudely  built,  and  its  few  good  public  edifices  are  much  decayed  ;  but  it 
presents  a  picturesque  aspect  from  the  varied  appearance  and  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  mingled  with  the  natives  of  India,  Persia,  and  Tartary. 

The  country  of  the  Ghiljies  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  and  forms 
an  irregular  parallelogram  of  about  180  miles  by  85.  The  whole  region  is  elevated  and 
cold,  and  in  its  northern  parts  is  overlooked  by  those  lofly  peaks  which  tower  above  the  plain 
of  Peshawer.  Its  valleys,  however,  particularly  that  of^  Peshawer,  are  extremely  fertile 
and  beautifiil.  This  proud  race,  who,  during  successive  ages,  held  sway  over  Asia,  now 
indignantly  endure  the  supremacy  of  the  Dooraunees,  and  have  even  endeavoured  to  slmke 
it  off  by  recent  insurrection.  In  compensation,  however,  for  the  loss  of  that  dominion  which 
they  possessed  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  they  have  attained  a  greater  share  of 
domestic  independence  than  they  before  enjoyed.  Their  chiefs,  being  no  longer  supported 
by  royal  influence,  are  scarcely  regurut-u  with  oiiy  degree  of  deference,  and  .in  almost  pure 
democracy  prevails.  The  military  governors,  indeed,  appointed  by  the  king,  successfully 
exert  themselves  to  collect  the  revenue,  levy  the  contingents  of  troops,  ami,  in  the  irame- 
Jiatvj  ueignuourhood  of  the  great  cities,  maintain  a  tolerable  police ;  but  their  power  elae- 
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where  does  not  extend  to  the  prevention  of  individual  feuds,  or  even  warfere  between  tribes 
in  the  remote  districts. 

In  this  territory  is  situated  Cabul,  now  the  principal  city  of  Afghanistan,  and  one  of  the 
most  delightful  in  the  world.  Being  situated  about  60U0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  plain  finely  watered  by  three 
rivuletfl.  The  soil  is  rather  deficient  in  grain,  but  produces  abundance  of  forage  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  which  are  exported  to  India  and  other  countries.  Cabul 
is  a  busy  bustling  city,  and  its  bazaar  of  20U0  shops  is  considered  almost  without  a  rival  in 
the  east.  The  population  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Burnes  at  60,000.  It  is  governed  by  Dost 
Mahommed,  brotiier  to  the  chief  of  Peshawer,  an  able  and  popular  prince,  and  now  the  most 
powerful  in  Afghanistan.     He  has  an  army  of  9000  well-armed  horse,  and  2000  in&ntry. 

In  tiiis  country  is  situated  Ghizni,  or  Ghuznee,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  cities  of  Cabul; 
once  the  proud  capital  of  the  East,  where  Mahmood  reigned  and  Ferdusi  sang,  but  now  com- 
prehended within  very  narrow  limita  It  does  not  contain  above  1500  houses ;  its  streets 
are  dark  and  narrow,  and  its  bazaars  by  no  means  spacious.  Remauu,  however,  though  not 
quite  equal  to  its  feme,  attest  its  former  grandeur.  The  most  remarkable  are  two  lofty 
minarets  without  the  present  walls,  and  the  tomb  of  Mahmood,  a  spacious  but  not  magnifi- 
cent  building,  over  which  mollahs  are  perpetually  employed  in  reciting  the  Koran.  Bamean, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  bordering  on  Tartary,  is  a  city  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  whose  cavern  abodes  are  scattered  over  a  sur&ce  of  eight  miles ;  and  it  contains  some 
remarkable  temples,  with  colossal  idols. 

The  western  and  most  extensive  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  is  that  occupied  bv  the 
Dooraunee  tribe.  Their  territory  reaches  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  kingdom.  Being 
bounded,  however,  on  the  north  by  the  mountainous  tracts  of  Paropamisus,  occupied  by  the 
Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sandy  plains  of  Seistan,  the  region  is  nar- 
row, seldom  equalling,  and  never  ex'?eeding,  140  miles.  Al- 
though their  political  constitution  generally  resembles  that 
of  the  other  tribes,  the  Dooraunees  are  under  much  greater 
subordination  to  the  king.  He  even  appoints  their  sirdars,  or 
chiefs,  though  he  is  obliged  to  consider  somewhat  their  incli- 
nation, and  the  candidate's  place  in  his  tribe.  This  appoint- 
ment, and  the  offices  at  court,  which  are  bestowed  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  Dooraunee  chiefs  (fig.  594.),  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  very  considerable  power ;  though,  as  their 
importance  with  the  king  depends  much  on  the  attachment 
of  their  adherents,  their  sway  must  be  mild  and  conciliatory. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  prevent  private  war;  and  the 
valour  of  the  Dooraunees  is  displayed  chiefly  in  defence  of  the 
monarchy,  of  which  they  form  the  main  bulwark.  Their  population  is  supposed  to  be  from 
800,000  to  1,000,000 ;  txie  great  proportion  of  whom  are  shepherds,  living  under  tents,  and 
leading  a  gay,  innocent,  pastoral  life,  with  firequent  festivals,  in  which  preparations  of  mili< 
and  sherbet  form  the  only  regale.  The  agricultural  part  of  the  tribe  live  m  small  villages, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  the  castle  of  a  khan,  who  seems  to  hold  a  rank  in  society  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish  laird.  At  one  of  the  gates  is  always  a  building  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Candahar,  the  only  place  of  consequence  in  the  Dooraunee  territory,  is  a  very  ancient 
city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  antiquity,  however, 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  site,  upon  which  new  towns  have  been  successively  erected  by  differ- 
ent conquerors  and  potentates.  The  present  was  built,  about  half  a  century  ago,  by  Ahmed 
Shah ;  who  even  attempted,  but  with  little  success,  to  give  it  his  own  name.  It  is  regular 
and  well  built,  with  four  long  and  broad  bazaars ;  but,  like  other  cities,  it  is  not  adorned  with 
those  magnificent  monuments  of  architecture  which  mark  the  capitals  of  the  great  empiress. 
One  of  the  mosques,  and  the  tomb  of  Ahmed  Shah,  small  but  elegant,  are  its  only  ornaments. 
This  city,  with  the  surrounding  country,  is  now  possessed  by  Cohun  Dil  Khan,  brother  to  the 
chiefs  of  Cabul  and  Peshawer,  who  has  an  army  of  9000  horse ;  but  his  government  is  not 
popular.  Kumran,  the  only  representative  of  the  fallen  dynasty  of  Cabul,  has  now  only  a 
precarious  hold  of  Herat  and  its  territory.  Perra,  the  ancient  Parra,  is  a  large  walled  town, 
about  midway  between  Candahar  and  Herat. 

The  mountainous  districts  of  Paropamisus  are  inhabited  by  the  Eimauks  and  Hazaurehs, 
belonging,  perhaps,  more  properly  to  Khorasan,  or  rather  to  Independent  Tartary.  The  lat- 
ter, in  respect  to  their  general  appearance  at  Peshawer,  are  described  by  Mr.  Elphinstonc 
as  "  not  more  remarkable  for  their  conical  caps  of  skin,  with  the  wool  appearing  like  a  fringt 
l^und  the  edge,  and  for  their  broad  iuces  and  little  eyes,  than  for  their  want  of  beard." 
These  features  mark  them  as  descended  from  the  Mongols,  though  it  is  not  very  well  known 
how  Bich  a  race  came  where. they  now  are.  Though  subject  to  the  Cabul  government,  they 
are  in  a  constant  state  of  petty  warfare ;  each  village  has  a  watch-tower  to  sound  the  alarm. 
They  arc  merry,  good-humoured,  and  friendly ;  but  irritable  and  capricious.    They  scarcely 
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differ  from  the  Eimauks,  except  that  the  two  tribes  have  adopted  with  equal  zeal  tlie  oppo 
site  Mahometan  creeds. 

The  south-east  corner  of  the  kingdom  is  occupied  by  a  race  called  the  Caukers,  who  seem 
to  have  few  peculiarities.  They  are  rude,  but  peaceable,  and  less  infected  than  their  neigh* 
bours  with  the  predatory  spirit.  We  may  conclude  our  account  of  the  Afghans  with  noticing 
the  Naussers,  a  tribe  of  about  10,000  families,  who  have  no  fixed  territory  or  abode  what- 
ever. In  summer  they  scatter  themselves,  and  find  pasturage  in  all  the  high  unoccupied 
tracts  throughout  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  In  winter  they  emigrate  to  the  wajrm  plains 
of  Damaun.  To  reach  these  they  must  cross  the  ridge  of  Solimaun,  and  fight  their  way 
through  the  Vizcrees,  who  have  their  scouts  all  on  the  watch  when  the  period  of  this  grand 
passage  approaches.  The  Naussers,  on  their  part,  appoint  an  autumn  rendezvous  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Solimaun,  all  the  roods  to  which  are  at  that  season  literally  choked  with 
the  crowds  of  men,  camels,  and  cattle,  hastening  to  the  spot  Having  assembled,  they  set 
forth,  in  a  close  body,  with  scouts  to  explore  the  path,  and  armed  detachments  on  every  side 
to  repel  assault.  The  Vizerecs  do  not  attempt  any  general  onset,  but  merely  seize  every 
opportunity  of  harassing  the  rear,  and  cutting  off  stragglers.  The  Naussers,  though  of  rude 
manners,  are  an  honest  and  peaceable  race. 

South  of  the  Dooraunee  highlands  lies  the  province  of  Seistan,  or  Seestaun,  traversed  by 
the  river  Helmund,  which,  at  its  western  extremity,  forms  the  great  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zur- 
nh,  into  which  flows  also  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Furrah.  This  country,  celebrated  in 
Persian  story  and  song  as  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  East,  exhibits  at  present  a  dismal 
reverse.  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  belt  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  consists 
entir  sly  of  sandy  and  barren  plains,  over  which  a  few  Afghan  and  Belooch  shepherds  are 
seen  driving  their  flocks.  Yet  the  remains  of  extensive  cities,  with  superb  palaces,  which 
the  t  raveller  finds  at  short  distances  as  he  journeys  along  the  Helmund,  fully  exempt  the 
Per»  An  representations  concerning  this  region  from  the  charge  of  fable.  The  cause  of  its 
decrne  is  obvious,  and,  perhaps,  beyond  human  power  to  remedy.  This  province  is  encircled 
on  •*  very  side  by  those  immense  deserts  which  stretch  from  the  eastern  firontier  of  Persia. 
Th'^  wind,  which  blows  thence  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  brings  with  it  clouds  of  light 
wad  shifting  sand,  which  converts  the  fields  into  an  arid  waste,  and  gradually  buries  beneath 
it  rardens,  houses,  and  even  villages. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Seistan  are  the  race  already  mentioned  under  the  appellation 
of  Taujiks,  mixed  in  the  east  with  a  pretty  large  colony  from  Beloochistan,  and  with  some 
otf  er  tribes.  They  are  ruled  by  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  who  acknowledge  a  sort  of  nomi- 
na  supremacy  in  one  who  resides  at  the  capital,  called  by  Elphinstone  Jellalabad,  and  by 
Kianeir  Dooehak.  It  is  a  neat  city,  small  but  well  peopled;  and  the  inhabitants  are  more 
polished  than  thost  wandering  trilies  who  elsewhere  pitch  their  tents  amid  the  ruins  of  ao- 
ci'mt  palaces.  The  chief  claims,  truly  or  falsely,  the  most  august  descent  in  Asia,  that 
tt'iai  Cyrus ;  and  hi  the  course  of  the  fast  century  his  ancestor  made  an  attempt  to  restore 
the  ancient  greatness  of  his  house,  and  actually  conquered  a  great  part  of  Khorasan.  He 
yielded,  however,  to  the  sword  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  his  successor  can  now  with  difficulty 
raise  three  thousand  men.  He  is  subject,  moreover,  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  fUmishing  a  tribute  and  a  contingent  of  troops. 

Tlie  lake  of  Zerrah,  or  Zurrah,  has  been  much  famed,  and  is  the  only  considerable  expanse 
of  v/ater  in  these  countries.  It  is  about  ninety  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth ;  but 
in  the  dry  season  it  is  shallow,  and  overgrown  with  reeds,  so  as  to  resemble  rather  a  marsh 
than  a  lake.  The  water  is  brackish,  but  it  abounds  with  fish  and  wildfowl.  In  the  centre 
is  a  fortified  island,  where  the  nobles  of  Seistan  were  wont  to  seek  refuge  while  their  coun- 
try was  invaded.  About  100  miles  to  the  west,  near  the  firontier,  lies  Kubl)ees,  a  small  city, 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  desert. 

The  southern  part  of  Independent  Persia  is  generally  represented  by  geographers  as  form- 
ing the  Persian  province  of  Mekran,  and  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  whde  of  what  has  now 
been  described.  Its  districts,  however,  have  no  connexion  with  Persia,  and  very  little  with 
each  other.  The  whole  (is  either  abandoned  to  desolation,  or  divided  among  a  number  of 
small,  fierce,  independent,  predatory  tribes.  The  northern  and  inland  division,  separated 
from  the  southern  and  maritime  districts  by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Beloochistan.  The  whole  of  its  western  part  is  composed  of  a  desert  of  red  moving 
sand,  so  liprht  and  minute  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  but  which  is  formed,  by  the  action  o? 
the  wind,  into  wave-like  ridges  of  a  peculiar  structure.  One  side  slopes  gradually  away,  but 
the  other  rises  perpendicularly,  like  a  brick  wall,  to  a  considerable  height ;  and  this  side  the 
traveller,  in  oroer  to  prosecute  his  route,  must  often  scale  with  immense  labour.  The  light 
sand,  filling  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and  mouth,  heightens  thirst  and  irritation ;  while  the  pheno- 
menon of  mirage  causing  the  appearance  of  a  stiii  lake  that  is  perpetually  receding,  tanta- 
lises him  with  the  always  disappointed  hope  of  arriving  at  water.  Mr.  Kinneir  calculates 
this  desert  at  400  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  200  finm  east  to  west ;  but  this  last  dimen- 
sion must  be  doubtflil,  and  seems  under-rated. 
Eastern  Beloochistan  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  consists  of  a  huge  mass  of  rugged 
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and  rocky  mountains,  with  intervening  valleys,  which,  however,  seldcnn  display  that  fertile 
aiiU  smiling  aspect  usual  in  countries  under  the  tropic,  but  are  in  general  arid  and  stony. 
The  streams,  when  swelled  by  rain,  roll  through  their  beds  with  such  headlong  rapidity  as 

auickly  to  leave  them  dry,  serving  as  roads  or  nightly  resting-places  to  the  traveller :  but 
le  water  sometimes  rushes  down  so  suddenly  as  to  overwhelm  those  who  have  sought  this 
shelter ;  an  accident  under  which  Arrian  reports  the  army  of  Alexander  to  have  severely 
suffered.  There  are  patches  of  good  verdure,  even  capable  of  cultivation.  The  best  district 
is  the  north-eastern  land  of  Cutch  Gundava,  which  aJBbrds  even  a  surplus  of  grain  for  ex' 
port.  The  capital  is  Kelat,  a  town  of  about  4000  houses,  supposed  to  stand  on  ground  8U00 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  therefore,  subject  in  winter  to  such  intense  cold,  that 
the  khan  uid  principal  chiefs  then  descend  to  a  lower  region.  It  enjoys,  however,  a  con- 
siderable inland  trade.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  chief,  who  claims  the  sovereignty  over  all 
Beloochistan,  though  his  real  power  is  nearly  confined  to  the  district  immediately  adjoining. 
Nooshky,  Sarawan,  Thalawan,  Kharan,  are  little  mud  towns,  capitals  of  districts  bordering 
on  the  (iesert;  but  Punjgoor  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory  watered  by  the  Baldoo,  which, 
after  a  considerable  course,  reaches  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Belooche  is  a  brave,  hospitable, 
honourable  robber,  making  chepaos  or  raids  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  to  bum  a  village  and 
carry  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  but  treating  kmdly  and  securing  from  all  harm  the 
stranger  who  has,  or  purchases  a  claim  to,  his  protection.  Conjoined  with  him  is  the  Bra- 
hooe,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  original  possessor,  and  who,  mild,  innocent,  and  pastoral, 
occupies  little  villages  situated  in  the  bosom  of  these  stupendous  mountaina 

At  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Beloochistan  is  the  province  of  Lus,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Orite,  watered  by  the  Pooralee,  a  fiat  and  fertile  region,  containing  Bayla,  a  town  of  2000 
houses,  and  Somneane,  an  inconsiderable  fishing-town.  The  upper  tracts  of  this  province, 
however,  are  inhabited  by  the  Bezunjas,  pre-eminent  in  their  rapacious  habits,  even  above 
the  other  Belooches,  "  who  care  not  for  km^,  khan,  God,  or  the  prophet;  but  murder  or  plun- 
der every  person  or  thing  they  can  lay  their  hands  on."  Rumul  Khan,  the  chief  of  Bayla, 
however,  havmg  pledged  his  fiiith  to  Mr.  Pottinger,  assured  him  that "  he  need  not  now  fear 
any  thmg  mortu. 

The  territory  between  the  ocean  and  the  chain  of  mountains  bounding  Beloochistan  is 
Mekran  Proper,  and  is  very  similar  to  that  already  described.  The  mountains,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  are  equally  rude  and  rocky,  with  arid  valleys  intervening,  traversed  by  nu- 
merous beds  of  mountain  torrents,  but  occasionally  presenting  verdant  and  cultivated  spots. 
Gwutter,  Choubar,  and  Jask  are  small  sea-ports,  with  some  trade,  subject  or  tributary  to  the 
Imam  of  Muscat  Kedje,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Mekran  Proper,  is  a  considerable  town  in 
(.  very  strong  situation,  the  chief  medium  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior  countries. 
It  is  still  held  by  the  khan  of  Kelat,  who  has  scarcely  any  other  hold  upon  this  country. 
Bunpoor  is  a  small  fortified  town  near  the  frontier  of  Kerman.  This  western  tract  of  Mekran 
is  infested  by  banditti  called  Loories,  of  a  much  baser  and  more  brutal  character  than  the 
usual  predatory  hordes  of  Asia.  Unlike  then^  they  have  renounced  every  religious  belief, 
and  conceiving  that  men  were  bom  to  die,  to  rot,  and  to  be  forgotten,  not  only  plunder  and 
murder  without  scruple,  but  abandon  themselves  to  every  species  of  depravity.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  profligacy,  scarcely  any  children  are  bom  in  the  community,  and  its  numbers 
are  recruited  aknoet  solely  by  captives  violently  carried  off  from  the  neighbouring  tribes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RINDOBTAN. 

Thk  region  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  India,  to  the  Arabs  by  that  of  Al  Hind, 
and  now  most  commonly  by  the  Persian  appellation  of  Hindostan,  has  always  been  the  most 
celebrated  country  of  tiie  East  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  peculiar  seat  of  Oriental 
pomp,  of  an  early  and  peculiar  civilisation,  and  of  a  commerce  supported  by  richer  products 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  ancient  or  modem. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 
The  nominal  limits  of  Hindoetan  have  varied  at  different  times.  In  the  west,  especially, 
it  has  sometimes  been  extended  over  a  great  part  of  Afghanistan,  which  was  oflen  the  seat 
of  its  mling  potentates.  The  real  Hindostan,  however,  seems  clearly  marked  both  by  pre- 
cise natural  boundaries,  and  by  the  fixed  and  deep-seated  character  of  its  native  population. 
The  boundary  on  the  north,  but  ranning  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  consists  of  that  un- 
broken and  amazing  range  of  mountains,  which  receives  in  India  the  name  of  Himmaleh, 
or  Himalayah,  and  separates  its  fine  plains  fi-om  the  bleak  table-land  of  Thibet  On  the 
west  it  is  the  Indu?'.  from  the  point  wher"  it  bursts  through  the  northern  mountains,  to  that 
in  which  it  joins  tlic  Indiim  Ocean.  Into  that  ocean,  southern  Hindostan  projects,  in  the 
form  of  a  vast  triangular  peninsula,  which  presents  two  opposite  coasts,  Malabar  to  the  soutn- 
west  and  Coromandel  to  the  south-east,  both  terminating  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Oaoe 
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Comorin.  Thence  India  is  prolonged  by  the  large  contiguous  island  of  Ceylon.  The  cooat 
of  Coromandel,  with  the  opposite  diores  of  Arracan  and  Malacca,  enclose  a  large  sea,  called 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Between  this  bay  and  the  termination  of  the  Himalayah  occurs  a  short 
interval,  forming  the  most  eastern  and  the  least  accurately  defined  boundary  of  Hindostan. 
The  natural  limit  here  seems  to  be  the  channel  of  the  lower  Brahmapoutra,  though  Bengal 
claims  a  certain  extent  of  hill  and  jungle  on  the  other  side. 

Amid  the  grand  features  of  nature  in  this  region,  the  extended  mountain  range  of  Him»> 
layah,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  is  pre-eminent  After  crossing  the  Indus,  and 
enclosing  the  beautiful  valley  of  Caidimere,  this  range,  which,  in  bounding  Afghanistan, 
under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Koh,  had  an  almost  due  easterly  course,  takes  a  south-east  line, 
winch  it  nearly  follows  till  it  passes  the  frontier  of  Hindostan.  The  name,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hem,  snow,  is  evidently  suggested  by  that  long  range  of  pinnacles, 
white  with  eternal  snow,  that  is  seen  far  along  the  wide  plam  of  central  India,  which  luxu- 
riates in  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropica  Although  the  wonderful  distance  from  which 
these  peaks  are  descried  could  not  but  mdicate  them  to  be  exceedingly  lofty,  yet  the  diffi 
culty  of  reaching  them  across  a  hostile  country  long  prevented  any  accurate  observation. 
Thirty  years  ago,  their  summits  were  not  supp(»ed  to  rival  those  of  the  Cordillera,  believed 
then  the  most  elevated  on  the  globe.  It  was  in  1602  that  Colonel  Crawfurd,  after  a  resi> 
dence  in  Nepal,  communicated  otoervations,  according  to  which  Chimborazo  must  yield  the 
palm  to  Dwalagiri  and  Chandradabani.  Intense  curiosity  was  thus  excited,  and  a  series  of 
mvestigations  followed.  The  missions  of  Kirkpatrick  and  Hamilton  to  Nepal ;  the  expedi- 
tions of  Hanlwicke,  Webb,  Moorcroft,  iWser,  and  others  to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  with 
the  application  of  the  improved  modern  formulee,  at  length  fully  established  the  fact  Although 
the  height  of  the  chain  is  everywhere  stupendous,  no  part  of  it  rivals  those  amazing  peala 
which  tower  on  one  side  over  the  sources  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  on  the  other  over 
those  of  the  Sanpoo  and  the  Indus. 

Central  Hindustan,  below  its  great  mountain  boundary,  consists  generally  of  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  plain ;  but  the  southern  part,  composing  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Malabar 
and  Coromandel  coasts,  though  it  cannot  comparatively  be  called  mountainous,  is  a  very 
hilly  country.  Two  great  chains  extend  along  the  opposite  coasts,  parallel  to  each  other,  or 
rather  diverging,  and  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  plup  of  forty  or  fiity  miles 
in  breadth.  They  rise  in  few  places  above  3000  or  4000  feet  high ;  but  are  very  rugged  and 
steep,  and.  the  entrance  into  the  interior  is  only  by  very  narrow  and  difficult  passes,  "^e  name 
of  Ghaut  which,  through  the  Teutonic  languages,  has  come  to  ours  in  the  word  gate,  being 
applied  to  these  posses,  has  heen  gradually  extended  to  the  mountains  themselves.  The 
most  continuous  chain  is  that  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  which  extends,  for  nearly  1000  miles^ 
from  Surat  to  Cape  Comorin.  It  forms,  evidently,  the  highest  land  of  southern  India,  since 
all  the  great  rivers  flow  across  from  it  to  the  opposite  coast  Though  steep  and  stony,  the 
hills  are  not  broken,  but  covered  generally  with  a  stratum  of  earth,  sustaining  stately  forests, 
particularly  of  bamboo,  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  equal  perfection.  The  Eastern 
Ghauts  seldom  rise  to  the  height  of  3000  feet  Mr.  Hamilton  limits  their  extent  to  a  line 
of  about  300  miles  from  the  Cavery  to  the  Krishna ;  but  ss  a  low  chain  runs  from  that  river 
to  the  Godavery,  which  beyond  rises  agaui  into  a  lofty  barrier,  almost  closing  the  passage 
between  the  Circars  and  the  interior,  there  seems  little  reason  why  the  whole  should  not  be 
considered  as  one  continuous  chain,  almost  equal  in  length  to  the  western.  The  interior, 
between  these  two  chains,  consists  chiefly  of  successive  table-lands  supported  by  the  oppo^ 
site  Ghauts  and  by  chains  crossing  from  one  to  the  other,  diversified  also  by  single  precipi- 
tous eminences,  which  are  formed  into  almost  impregnable  hill  forts.  One  continuous  chain, 
the  Vindhya  mountains,  runs  across  the  broad  base  of  the  peninsula,  and  forms  a  rugged 
boundary  between  it  and  the  great  plain  of  Hindostan  Proper.  On  the  west  it  is  connected 
with  a  range  of  bold  and  lofty  hills,  which  compose  the  territory  of  Rajasthan. 

The  rivers  of  Hindostan  form  a  feature  no  less  important  and  celebrated  than  its  moun- 
tains. The  Himalayah,  from  its  lofty  magazines  of  tempests  and  snow,  pours  down  a  world 
of  waters,  which,  everywhere  descending  its  steeps,  unite  at  length  in  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  These,  with  their  tributaries,  even  before  they 
reach  the  plain,  present  the  mass  and  breadth  of  great  rivers,  while  thev  retain  the  rapidity 
of  mountain  torrents. 

The  Ganges  holds  a  pre-eminent  place  amon?  the  rivers  of  Hindoston,  and  indeed  of  Asia ; 
not,  however,  from  the  lengtii  of  its  course,  which  some  others  surpass,  but  from  its  water- 
ing the  finest  plains  of  this  celebrated  country.  The  Ganges  had  been  represented  as  flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  Manasarowara,  when,  after  a  long  wosterly  course,  it  turned  to  the  south 
ward,  and  penetrated  across  the  Himalayah.  Mr.  Colebrooke,  however,  considering  these 
reports  an  verv  doiihtful,  ^ent;  in  1@06;  as  ex^editigs  to  this  spot,  which  has  sisoe  been  very 
fully  explored  by  successive  travellers.  They  have  never,  indeed,  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  mass  of^^  mountains  piled  upon  mountains,  from  which  the  Ganges  is  first  seen  de- 
tvending ;  but  they  I  ave  traced  it  till  it  appears  a  mere  rivulet  issuing  from  under  beds  of 
eternal  snow.    There  cannct  thus  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  rises  in  the  southern  steeps  of 
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the  Himalajah,  and  not  in  any  point  north  of  that  chain.  About  thirty  miles  below  Serina- 
gat,  the  ftrayaga  or  junction  takes  place  between  the  Bhagirath  and  the  Alacananda,  the 
two  origmal  branches  of  the  Oan^ ;  of  which  the  former,  though  not  of  so  long  a  course, 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  origmal  stream.  About  five  hundred  miles  below,  at  Allaha- 
bad, it  receives  the  Jumna  or  Yamuna,  almost  equal  to  itself,  which  has  risen  in  a  lofly  peak 
not  iar  to  the  west  of  its  own  source,  and,  by  means  of  its  tributaries,  the  Chumbull  and  the 
Betwah,  has  drained  the  northern  side  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  From  this  side  also  it 
receives  the  Soane.  But  its  main  tributaries  are  fi'om  the  north,  as  it  runs  parallel  to  the 
Himalayah  mountains,  the  Gogra,  the  Coosy,  the  Gunduck,  poured  down  from  their  steeps. 
After  receiving  this  last  stream  at  Monghir,  it  may  be  considered  as  having  reached  its 
greatest  magnitude,  being  from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  and  thirty  feet  deep.  It  is  navi- 
gable without  interruption  to  the  mountain  districts,  considerably  above  Allahabad.  The 
rise  occasioned  by  the  rainy  season  begins  in  the  end  of  April,  and  continues  to  increase 
until  the  middle  of  August,  wlien  it  reaches  in  many  places  thirty-two  feet,  and  all  the  level 
districts  on  its  lower  course  are  inundated,  sometimes  for  the  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles. 
About  200  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Ganges  ramifies  into  a  delta,  of  which  the  numeroii.') 
branches,  in  entering  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  form  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  creeks  called  the 
Sunderbunds.  In  most  of  them,  particularly  those  into  which  the  largest  branch  divides, 
the  force  of  the  current  is  insufficient  to  clear  away  the  bar  of  sand  accumulated  ut  the 
mouth.  It  is  only  by  the  Hoogly  branch,  which  passes  by  Calcutta,  that  large  vessels  can 
penetrate. 

The  Indus,  or  Sind,  the  western  limitary  stream  of  India,  arises  from  very  imperfectly 
known  sources,  in  the  interior  of  Thibet.  Its  longest  branch  appears  to  be  that  called  the 
river  of  Ladak,  which  rises  near  the  lake  Manasarowara,  and  flows  north-west  to  the  above 
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city,  where  it  is  swelled  by  the  Shyook  descending  in  an  opposite  direction  firom  amid  tha 
Biiuws  of  the  mountain-range  called  the  Kuenlun.  It  seems  to  have  been  oy  mistake  that  k 
branch,  considered  even  as  the  real  Indus,  was  supposed  to  join  it  at  Draus.  After  descend 
ing  irom  the  mountains  and  passing  Attock,  where  it  is  first  considered  an  Indian  river,  the 
Indus,  through  all  its  remaining  course,  flows  almost  due  south.  The  Kama  here  pours  into 
it  tiie  mountain  streams  of  Cabul  and  Cashgar;  but  its  grand  accession  is  about  400  milea 
farther  down,  where  it  receives  in  one  upit«l  channel  the  waters  of  five  streams  celebrated 
in  history ;  the  Jelum  (Hydaspes),  the  Chenab  (Acesines),  the  Ravee  (Hydraotes),  the  Beya 
(Hypliosis),  and  tlie  Sulledge  (Hesudrus).  These  drain  all  the  western  steeps  of  the 
Iliinuiayah,  and  the  last  mentioned  even  crosses  it  frotn  a  source  in  Thibet  The  Indus  now 
U^cumes  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty 
feci  deep,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  considerable  burthen.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Bumes  to  pour  into  the  sea  four  times  as  much  water  as  the  Gangea  In  its  lower  course 
it  separates  into  two  large  branches,  ramifying  into  many  smaller  ones,  which  enclose  a 
delta  about  70  miles  broad,  composing  the  kingdoms  of  Sinde  and  Tatta,  part  of  which  is 
extremely  fertile,  but  that  nearest  to  the  sea  consists  of  a  desert  of  flat  and  marshy  sand. 
These  branches  are  so  encunr'/red  with  sand,  as  to  admit  only  flat-bottomed  beats;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  steam-vesseli  uly  constructed  might  enter  and  reach  as  high  as  Moultan 
and  Lahore. 

The  Brahmapoutra,  which  forms  the  eastern  limitary  river  of  India,  pours  a  vast  bodjr  of 
water  into  the  lower  Ganges  before  its  junction  with  the  sea,  where  the  two  streams  united 
form  a  bay  with  numerous  islands.  Modern  geography  long  identified  it  with  the  Sanpoo, 
and  consequently  assigned  to  it  a  long  course  along  the  table-plain  of  Thibet  But  this 
origin  is  now  generally  discredited.  Recent  expeditions  have  shown  it  fed  by  waters  de- 
scending from  the  southern  side  of  the  high  mountains  of  Assam,  though  it  remains  still  un> 
certain  whether  its  principal  branch  may  not  come  from  beyond  these  ranges. 

The  Ganges  and  the  Indus  finally  absorb  all  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  southern 
&ce  of  the  Himalayah ;  and  these,  flowing  either  eastward  or  westward  over  the  vast  plain 
of  centra]  India,  leave  between  them  a  large  expanse  of  arid  desert  bordering  on  the  Indus. 

All  the  other  waters  of  India  belong  to  the  southern  peninsula.  Begmning  from  the 
north,  the  first  two  that  occur  flow  westward  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay :  the  Nerbuddah, 
parallel  to  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  fed  by  its  streams ;  and  the  Taptee,  which  passes  by 
Surat  There  the  chain  of  the  western  Ghauts  begins,  whence,  as  already  observed,  all  the 
other  large  rivers  flew  eastward  into  the  Bay  of  Ben^l.  The  principal  are  the  Godavery, 
tiie  Krishna  or  Kistnar,  and  the  Cavery ;  all  sacred  m  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoo,  and  truly 
valuable  by  their  services  to  irrigation  and  commerce.  Though  rivalling  the  great  rivera 
of  Europe,  they  hold  only  a  secondary  place  in  the  geography  of  Hindostan. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  ao  large  a  region,  with  so  many  mountains  and  waters, 
there  should  not  be  a  lake,  with  the  exception  of  Chilka  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  which  is 
a  mere  salt  marsh,  like  the  Mareotis  or  Menzaleh,  and  a  few  very  small  hikes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Rajpootana.  To  find  this  feature  on  a  great  scale,  we  must  penetrate  its  aoTthem 
banier  into  central  Asia. 
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Skt.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 
SuHnrr.  1. — Oeology, 
I.  ISmalayah.--The  Himalayah  mountains  may  be  divided,  in  a  moifnoatical  view,  into 
uiree  different  zones.  On  approaching  this  colossal  range  firom  the  plains,  a  sandstone 
formation  is  the  first  which  arrests  the  attention,  and  forms  the  first  or  lowest  zone  or  belt. 
This  rock,  which  has  a  clayey  basis,  and  is  often  in  the  state  of  conglomerate,  is  distinctly 
stratified,  and  the  strata  generally  dip  to  the  N.E.  under  20°  or  26°.  It  contains  layers  of 
coals,  said  to  be  of  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  family ;  which  statement,  if  correct,  renders  it 

Srobable  that  the  sandstone  is  much  more  recent  than  that  of  the  great  coal  formation  of 
Irilain.    This  sandstone  seldom  attains  an  elevation  of  more  than  9&00  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  or  2500  feet  above  the  plains  at  its  base. 

To  the  sandstone  succeeds  the  second  zone,  or  zone  of  slaty  rocks.  These  are  at  first 
tranntion  clay  slate  with  grey  wacke,  and  limestone  enclosing  remains  of  shells  and  corals ; 
next  primitive  clay  slate,  which  is  succeeded  by  mica  slate,  in  both  of  which  occur  talc 
slate,  chlorite  slate,  beds  of  quartz  rock,  often  of  great  magnitude,  limestone  or  marble, 
potstone,  and  hornblende  slate.  The  copper  mines  of  these  mountains  are  situated  in  the 
limestone  and  potstone  districts.  Veins  of  porphyry  are  observed  traversing  the  mica  slate. 
This  zone  ranges  in  height  from  1500  to  8000  feet.  This  tract  is  remarkable  for  attaining 
its  greatest  elevation  on  its  northern  and  southern  extremities,  while  between  it  is  of  lera 
height ;  forming,  in  fact,  if  the  mean  surface  only  be  considered,  a  sort  of  basin  or  troug:h. 
A  peculiarity  of  geognoetical  structure  accompanying  this  is  the  disposition  along  this 
lowest  level  of  granite  tracts  or  nuclei,  each  of  comparatively  small  extent,  fVequently 
putting  on  the  appearance  of  veins,  and  distributed  at  intervals  along  the  line  from  the 
Kalee  to  the  Sutledge.  Generally  the  granite  masses,  being  in  the  lowest  tract,  are  tlicm* 
selves  not  very  high ;  but  an  exception  is  found  in  the  Chur  mountain,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  12,000  reet,  and  forms  the  summit  of  a  very  lofty,  extensive,  and  well-defined 
range.  Gneiss  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  borders  of  these  masses  of  granite,  but 
never  extensively ;  and  beyond  it  again  succeeds  mica  slate. 
The  third  zone  is  that  of  the  Himalayah  proper,  the  snowy  ridge  itself,  and  is  compoeed 

frincipally  of  gneiss.  It  is  distinctly  stratified,  and,  like  the  sandstone,  di]»  to  the  N.  B. 
t  is  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  magnitude :  various 
simple  minerals,  as  garnet,  schorl,  cyanite,  hyacinth,  and  native  gold,  occur  embedded  in  it 
Dr.  Gerard  collected  fossil  shells  among  strata  beyond  the  region  of  slates  which  succeeded 
to  the  Himalayah  gneiss  in  going  northward.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  resemble  the  Pro- 
ducta  scotiea,  found  in  Scottish  coal-fields ;  some  pectens,  not  unlike  those  met  with  in  the 
York  lias ;  a  terebratula,  differing  but  little  from  that  found  so  abundantly  in  the  inferim 
oolite,  near  Bath;  an  ammonite  closely  resembling  the  Ammonites  suhradiatus  of  Sowcrby, 
which  is  a  fossil  of  the  Baih  oolite:  helemnites  were  firequently  found,  and  of  all  dimensions; 
orthoceratites  in  a  clay  ironstone.  Tertiary  deposits  are  alleged  to  occur  high  among  the 
mountains;  and  an  interesting  display  of  rocks  of  this  class,  containing  remains  of  sea-shells 
and  fishes,  and  mutilated  fragments  of  bones  of  the  genus  Anthracotherum,  of  a  kind  of 
musk-deer,  a  viverra,  &c.,  was  discovered  near  Silhet,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Bengal, 
and  similar  remains  in  some  other  points  of  the  same  province.  Diluvium,  with  bones  of 
various  animals,  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring  in  this  mountainous  region.  Hitherto  but 
small  quantities  of  ore  have  been  met  with  in  the  Himalayahs,  and  these  are  of  copper,  iron, 
lead,  and  graphite  or  black  lead :  of  this  latter,  many  are  included  under  this  head. 

II.  MiMle  India. — ^This  vast  tract  of  country  forms  an  inclined  plane,  of  which  the  grant 
declivity  sinks  gradually  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  while  Uie  other  inclines  towards 
the  Indus.  It  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  clays,  loams,  sands,  and  gravels,  with  occa- 
sional intermixtures  of  calcareous  concretions  named  hunkur,  fossil  woods,  and  animal  re- 
mains. In  this  division  of  India,  we  may  include  the  coal-field  of  Damoda.  This  deposit 
of  coal,  which  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  through  a  considerable  tract  of  country, 
and  rests  upon  granite,  appears  to  be  geognoetically  the  same  formation  as  the  coal  formation 
of  Britain.  In  the  coal-pits,  of  which  tfiere  are  but  three  sunk  to  a  depth  of  ninety  feet, 
there  are  seven  beds  of  coal ;  one  of  them  exceeds  nine  feet  in  thickness.  The  coal  is  snid 
to  resemble  that  of  Sunderland,  in  England ;  but  leaves  a  larger  portion  of  cinders  and 
ashes.     It  is  now  extensively  consumed  in  and  tbout  Calcutta. 

III.  Peninsular  India. — Primitive  rocks.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  is  composed  of  Plutonian  rocks,  as  of  granite,  syenite,  and  trap,  the  Neptunian  stmte 
being  much  less  abundantly  distributed.  The  Neptunian  deposits  are  gneiss,  mica  slate, 
clay  slate,  chlorite  slate,  talc  slate,  potstone,  quartz  rock,  and  limestone  or  marble.  ■  These 
deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  vast  bodies  of  Plutonian 
rocks,  of  which  the  most  abundant  are  granite  and  syenite,  two  recks  which  together  fonri 
rery  extensive  tracts  of  country. 

Transition,    ock$. — These  occur  abundantly,  resting  upon  the  primitive  deposits,  and 
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frequently  covered  more  or  less  deeply  with  secondary  formations.    The  following  rocks  an 
mentioned  by  authors ;  viz,  grey  wacke,  clay  slate,  quartz  rock,  and  limestone. 

Secondary  rocks.  Rocks  of  this  class  abound  more  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern 
and  middle  districts  of  the  peninsula.  Old  red  sandstone  occurs  in  considerable  quantity, 
resting  upon  transition  deposits :  thit  '  -ation  in  its  turn  supports  mountain  limestone,  and 
rocks  of  the  coal  formation.  These  older  secondary  formations  are  overlaid,  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth,  with  new  red  sandstone,  and  other  rocks  apparently  belonging  to  the  lias  and 
oolitic  series.  The  green  sand  and  chalk  deposits  have  not  hitherto  been  met  with.  These 
secondary  deposits  are  variously  upraised,  broken,  and  otherwise  changed  by  secondary  trap, 
which  extends  over  vast  tracts  of  country.  The  great  western  or  Malabar  chain  cf  moun* 
tains,  which  commences  in  Candeish,  and  terminates  at  Cape  Comorin,  is  at  its  northern 
extremity  covered  by  a  part  of  an  extensive  overlying  trap  formation,  which  extends  in  tliis 
quarter  from  the  sea-shore  of  the  Northern  Concan  to  a  considerable  distance  eastward, 
above  and  beyond  the  Ghauts,  as  fikr  as  the  river  Toombuddra  and  Nagpore.  The  trap  hills 
are  tabular,  terraced,  separated  from  each  other  by  ravines,  oilen  of  vast  magnitude,  and  the 
whole  frequently  covereid  with  splendid  forests  of'^teak  and  other  trees,  fonring  some  of  the 
moet  beautiful  and  romantic  scenes  in  India. 

Tertiary  rocka.  Tertiary  deposits,  containing  fossil  trees  erroneously  said  to  be  the  tama* 
rind  treo,  occur  near  Pondicherry;  and  clays  and  sands  with  sea-shells,  asserted  to  be 
tertiary,  are  met  with  near  Madras. 

Alluvial  rocks.  These  occur  generally  distributed ;  and,  in  some  places,  the  dilnvium  is 
of  great  thickness. 

Minerals  useful  in  the  arts  found  in  Peninsular  India. — Oranite  and  syenite.  These 
rocks,  which  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  Camatic,  Malabar,  and  Mysore,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and  a  large  part  of  Bahar,  are  employed  as  building  stones. 
Talc  slate  and  potatone  are  employed  by  the  natives  for  the  manufacture  of  various 
utensils.  All  the  fine  plaster  with  which  the  walla  of  the  houses  are  covered  in  India, 
and  which  is  so  much  admired  by  strangera,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  fine  lime  and 
soapstone  rubbed  down  with  water.  When  the  plaster  is  nearly  dry,  it  is  rubbed  over  with 
a  dry  piece  of  scipstone,  which  gives  it  a  polish  very  much  resembling  that  of  well 
polished  marble. 

Marbles  are  quarried  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  but  nowhere  extensively.  The 
laterite,  or  brick  stone,  is  used  as  a  building  stone,  for  which  it  is  excellently  fitted.  Most 
of  the  handsome  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Goa  are  built  of  it. 

Oems.  The  most  valuable  of  all  the  gems,  the  diamond,  occurs  in  alluvial  deposits,  as 
Cudapah,  Banaganpelly,  &c.,  in  tlie  river  district  of  the  Krishna ;  also  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Godavery ;  at  Sumbulpore,  in  the  district  of  Mahanuddy ;  and  at  Pannah,  in  Bundel- 
cund.  Corundum,  from  its  coarsest  state  to  its  finest,  in  the  form  of  Oriental  ruby,  occurb 
in  the  granite  and  syenite  district :  the  spinel  ruby  is  also  a  native  gem,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  with  zircon,  which  occura  in  alluvium  in  the  Ellcre  district  Schorlous  topaz, 
tourmaline,  and  schorl,  occur  in  the  granite  and  syenite  districts.  Chrysolite  is  an  inmate 
of  the  secondary  trap  rocks ;  precious  garnet,  pyrope  garnet,  and  grenatite  garnet,  are  met 
with  in  primitive  tracts  of  country,  as  also  rock  crystal,  and  various  beautiful  felspars. 
Amethyst  and  catseye,  and  many  kmds  of  cornelian,  jasper,  and  agate,  are  also  natives  of 
the  peninsula  of  India.  The  annual  value  of  cornelian  exported  fVom  India  formerly 
amounted  to  11,00(U.  The  secondary  trap  rocks  afiTord  beautiful  and  splendid  specimens  of 
different  species  of  the  elegant  zeolite  fiunilv.  Metalliferous  minerals  occur  but  in  small 
^uantitiea  Gold  and  silver  are  but  sparingly  distributed ;  iron  is  abundant,  but  hitherto 
its  ores  have  not  been  mined  to  any  considerable  extent.  There  are,  at  present,  no  copper 
mines  of  any  importance,  although  the  general  use  of  copper  or  brass  utenrils  among  the 
natives  of  India,  and  the  preference  given  to  them  before  all  other  kinds  of  vessels,  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  metal  was  mined  much  more  extensively  in  former  times. 

SuBSKOT.  2. — Botany, 

British  India,  notwithstanding  its  vast  extent,  its  varied  vegetation,  and  great  importance, 
must,  inasmuch  as  regards  its  botany,  be  passed  over  in  fewer  words  than  we  could  wish. 
The  present  volume  would  not  suffice  to  contain  half  of  what  is  known  of  the  useful  or 
curious  vegetables  with  which  botanists  are  now  acquainted,  through  the  inde&tigable  exer- 
tions of  a  few  individuals,  whose  names,  nevertheless,  deserve  to  be  recorded,  even  in  this 
brief  notice.  Only  forty  years  ago,  and  nothing  was  ascertained,  comparatively  speaking 
(save  through  the  medium  of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus),  of  the  vegetation  of  this  vast  coun- 
try, extending  from  near  the  equator  to  beyond  the  thirtieth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  sixty-eighth  to  the  rinety-third  degree  of  east  longitude.  In  1793,  Dr.  Roxburgh 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta ;  which  inciudes  within  its 
boundaries  an  area  of  300  acres;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  Hortus  Botanicus  Calcuttensis 
and  the  splendid  Plants  of  Coromandel.  Between  the  years  1820  and  1824,  the  learned 
and  excellent  missionary.  Dr.  Carey,  edited  the  two  volumes  (extending  no  fiurther  than  the 
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elaaa  Pentaodria  and  onler  Monofiynia)  of  Flora  Indica,  from  the  MBS.  of  Dr.  Roxburffh, 
Dr.  Wallich,  and  Dr.  Jack.  For  a  abort  period,  during  the  illness  and  coneenuent  abflnnce 
of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  Hnniilton  wan  appointed  to  the  caro  ot  the  Calcutta 
garden.  To  bim  mioceeded  on  his  decease,  Dr.  Wallich,  whose  assumption  of  this  office  formi 
■  new  era  in  the  botany  of  India.  This  ^ntlemon,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Ilornemannof 
Copenhagen,  brouf;bt  a  degree  of  zeal  to  the  duties  of  bis  situation  which  is  rare  in  nnj 
country,  and  certainly  unequalled  in  a  tropical  climate.  At  his  suggestion,  the  Monouroblo 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  placed  the  garden  eotabliHhmont  upon  a  tooting  tar 
■urpassing  any  thing  of  the  kind  known  in  Europe.  The  spot  of  ground  is  no  less  than 
five  miles  in  circumference,  and  upwards  of  3()0  gturdeners  and  labourers  are  employed  in 
the  charge  of  it  Gardens,  in  connection  with  it,  have  been  formed  in  other  remote  partn  of 
the  Indian  uossossions ;  collectors  have  been  sent  out  to  discover  new  and  especially  uhcIuI 
plants ;  and  the  residents  and  other  gentlemen  attached  to  science  were  invited  to  transmit 
the  vegetable  productions  of  their  respective  districts  to  Calcutta,  both  in  a  living  and  dried 
■tate ;  and  among  these,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Gardner,  long  the  Company's  Resident  at 
Bilhet,  furnished  most  extensive  and  valuable  collections. 
In  1820,  Dr.  Wallich  himself  undertook  a  journey  to  Nepal,  in  order  to  investigate  and 

Socure  its  rich  stores  ibr  the  ^rden  and  herbarium.  This  occupied  eighteen  months ;  at 
e  expiration  of  which  he  visited  Singapore  and  Penang,  and  returned  to  Calcutta,  enriched 
with  new  treasures.  His  last  important  excursion  was  to  Ava,  immediately  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Birman  empire.  Here  an  entirely  new  field  was  laid  open  to  his  view ;  and 
when  the  collections  of  this  vast  and  fertile  country  were  added  to  those  already  deposited 
in  Calcutta,  the  mass  was  estimated  at  8000  or  OCMM)  species.  Of  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
dried  plants  in  an  Indian  country,  few  can  possibly  form  an  idea,  except  by  actual  experience. 
In  addition  to  the  coleopterous  insects,  which  in  all  climates  commit  most  provoking  ravages 
on  these  vegetable  mummies,  the  ants  are  ready  in  Uie  tropics  to  devour  both  the  specimens 
and  the  paper  in  which  they  are  preserved.  To  secure  them  iVom  these  attacks,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  have  the  cabinets  insulated,  by  setting  the  feet  of  them  in  troughs  of  water. 
But  so  rapid  is  evaporation  under  an  Indian  sun,  that  it  was  the  entire  office  oi  a  Hindoo,  to 
go  the  round  of  the  room  and  replenish  these  troughs  with  water  as  fiut  as  it  evaporated, 
until  the  shadows  of  evening  came  on. 

With  this  vast  herbarium,  and  with  many  seeds  and  chests  of  living  plants,  Dr.  Wallich 
arrived  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  Here  he  expressed  the  generous  wish  that  all 
the  civilised  world  should  benefit  as  much  as  possible  by  his  exertions,  and  that  the  duplicate 
specimens,  which  were  exceed  inglv  numerous,  should  be  divided  among  the  principal 
botanists,  who  were  also  invited  to  take  a  share  in  the  publication  of  those  genera  or  families 
with  which  they  are  most  conversant.  In  this  dispereion,  he  was  aided  by  the  most  zealous 
botanists  in  England,  and  bv  M.  A.  Decandolle  fh>m  Geneva,  and  Professor  Kunth  from  Berlin. 
The  entire  examination  ot  many  species,  in  order  to  the  formation  of  a  complete  catalogue, 
with  numbers  corresponding  to  the  specimens  distributed,  was  executed  by  Dr.  Wallich.  But 
his  great  work  is  his  Plants  Asiatice  Rariores ;  a  work  which,  whether  for  the  beauty  or 
rarity  and  interest  of  the  subjects,  the  execution  of  the  plates,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip* 
tions,  is  surpassed  by  no  publication  of  any  period. 

Dr.  Wight  is  another  gentleman  to  whom  the  botany  of  India  is  greatly  indebted.  To  his 
able  charge  was  intrust^  the  Company's  garden  at  Madras,  so  long  as  this  establishment 
continued :  thus  giving  this  gentleman,  as  it  were,  the  same  command  over  the  vegetable 

Sroductions  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  India  which  Dr.  Wallich  enjoyed  over  those  of  Hin- 
ostan  Proper.  In  many  long,  painful,  and  expensive  journeys,  he  made  ample  collections, 
and  employed,  at  his  ov/n  charge,  an  excellent  draughtsman.  In  the  year  1831  he  arrived 
in  London  with  an  herbarium  of  4000  species,  and  about  100,000  specimens  of  plants  of  the 
presidency  of  Madraa 

Another  excellent  botanist,  Mr.  Royle,  has  subsequently  arrived  in  London,  from  a  most 
interesting  district  near  the  northern  limit  of  the  British  territories  in  India,  namely  Scharan- 
lur,  where  an  institution,  similar  to  that  above  mentioned,  as  being  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wallich, 
las  been  taken  imder  the  protection  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company.  In  the  year 
1779,  Tabita  Khan  first  appropriated  the  revenues  of  seven  villages  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  public  garden ;  an  income,  however,  vvhich  was  much  reduced  by  the  native  princes,  his 
successors.  The  Marquess  of  Hastings,  with  the  enlightened  views  of  a  statesman,  de- 
termined that  what  had  been  intended  for  the  gratification  of  an  Asiatic  sensualist,  should 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  administering  to  the  tastes  of  the  most  civilised 
Europeans.* 

The  situation  of  Scharanpur,  in  point  of  latitude,  elevation,  vicinity  to  the  hills,  and  the 
fiu;ility  of  irrigation  from  the  Thuh  canal,  renders  it  particularly  eligible  for  such  a  purpose; 
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•  Bee  an  account  of  the  Honourable  Company'!  Botanical  Oarilen  at  Scharanpur,  by  F.  Boyle,  E«i.,  late  tupw. 
rntendent;  publiihed  in  the  Journal  of  tb9  Asiatic  Society,  February,  1832. 
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in  short,  in  latitude  80°,  the  stme  ptnllel  which  passes  through  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
over  the  southom  boundaries  of  Libya,  Barbery,  and  Morocco,  by  New  Orleans,  between  Old 
and  New  Mexico,  and  passing  through  t!lne  very  centre  of  China  and  Thibet.  The  elevation, 
too,  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  renders  the  climate  particularly  favourable  for  the 
introduction  into  India  of  plants  fVom  the  more  temperate  countrien.  The  statu  of  the  atm<v 
sphere,  indeed,  for  nearly  six  months  in  the  year,  is  so  similar  to  that  of  Europe,  that  most 
of  the  annual  plants  fVoim  that  country  may  be  successfblly  cultivated,  while  the  cold  is  not 
sufficiently  great,  or  of  long  continuance  enough,  to  destroy  the  more  southern  plants,  with 
tlio  exception,  indeed,  of  such  tropical  ones  as  cannot  bear  frost. 

The  biest  crops  of  Euro|)ean  and  medicinal  plants,  Mr.  Royle  tells  us,  are  obtained  from 
spcd  sown  in  November ;  after  which  the  weather  becomes  steadily  colder  till  Christmas, 
whon  some  heavy  rains  usually  fall.  During  this  season  the  growth  of  perennial  and  of 
hiTbaceous  plants  iVom  warm  climates  is  checked ;  but  in  March  a  rapid  rise  takes  place 
in  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month,  and  the  increase,  amounting  to  42°  of  Fahrenheit, 
aDbrds  a  powerful  stimulus,  and  rapidly  accelerates  the  vegetation  of  spring.  About  the 
middle  of^^pril  the  hot  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  continue  to  do  so  till  the  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  rainy  season  commences,  and  according  as  it  terminates,  towards  the  beginning  or 
close  of  September,  depends  the  late  or  early  diminution  of  temperature  which  ushers  in  the 
cold  weather. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Scharanpur  throughout  the  year  is  about  78°  Fahrenheit,  and 
of  the  months  of  January   62°,        May       86^,        September  70°, 
February  65°,        June      90°,        October      79°, 
1  '■         March      67°,        July       86°,        November  64°,  •  -       ' 

April        78°,        August  83°,        December  55°. 

With  a  zeal  that  does  him  the  highest  credit,  Mr.  Royle  introduced  to  this  garden  a  great 
number  of  exotics.  From  China,  the  Litchi,  Loquat,  Wampu,  Longan,  Flat  Peach,  and 
Digitated  Citron,  the  Spinea  corymbosa,  Dianthus  chinensis,  Rosa  chincnsis,  and  Altha>a 
rosea. — From  America,  the  Mahogany,  Logwood,  Sapota,  Cherimoia,  Ash-leaved  Maple, 
Pimento,  and  Dahlias. — From  Africa  and  Now  Holland,  Aloes,  Pelargonia,  Stapelias, 
Amaryll'..',  Casuarina,  Cajuputi,  &c.  The  Barley  of  the  hills,  called  ooa,  from  an  elevation 
of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  become  perfectly  naturalised  in  Scharanpur, 
and  a  sinpilar  species  of  Wheat  fVom  Kanawar,  at  an  equal  elevation,  succeeds  remarkably 
well.  Florin  Grass  is  there  seen  by  the  side  of  the  Guinea  Grass  and  Lucerne,  Succory  and 
Clover,  in  a  thriving  state.  Many  precious  medicinal  plants  are  already  cultivated,  and  it 
is  hopeid  that  roan^  more  will  be  introduced.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Rhubarb; 
the  long-leaved  Fir,  which  yields  by  distillation  a  valuable  oil  of  turpentine ;  Henbane,  of 
which  Uie  extract  is  of  a  verjr  superior  quality ;  Senna,  &c.  Among  timber  trees  are  the 
Teak,  Saul,  Toon,  Lissoo,  Seriss  Maple,  Casuarina,  Bamboo,  Jasmine,  and  Mulberry.  From 
the  Saul  tree  above  mentioned  a  very  excellent  resin  is  produced ;  while  various  gums  are 
yielded  by  several  trees,  from  the  lower  hills,  now  naturalised  at  Scharanpur.  The  fine 
sugar,  for  which  this  district  is  noted,  is  chiefly  refined  by  the  mucilage  of  two  plants,  the 
Kydia  calycina  and  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  too,  is  considerably  extended  by 
the  establishment  of  this  ganlen ;  for  its  able  superintendent  has  most  successfully  explored 
the  country  in  its  vicinity,  and,  indeed,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  India,  especially  from 
the  tract  of  country  running  along  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  from  Allahabad  up  the  Sutledge, 
and  fh>m  the  low  range  of  nills  which  skirt  the  Himalayah  as  well  as  those  of  Deyra  Dun , 
again  firom  that  pait  of  the  Himalayan  range  extending  from  the  plains  to  the  sources  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  and  included  between  the  former  river  to  the  east  and  the  Sutlcdge  to 
the  west ;  from  Kanawar,  a  place  lying  along  both  sides  of  the  Sutledge  within  the  British 
territories,  but  beyond  the  snowy  passes  of  tho  Himalayah,  and  likewise  from  the  valley  of 
Cashmere,  whence  Dr.  Royle  has  received  living  bulbs  of  the  "  Saffron"  of  commerce,  and 
roots  of  the  true  Salop  Orchis,  or  Misvi.  The  number  of  species  collected  amounts  to  nearly 
4000;  namely,  of  Dicotyledones  2791 
Monocotyledones    783 

Acotyledones    -     279  ' 
3853. 

The  forests  of  India  are,  it  is  well  known,  upon  an  extensive  scale ;  and  little,  compara* 
tively  speaking,  has  as  yet  been  ascertained  of  the  species  of  trees  they  contain.  The  inde* 
fatigable  Dr.  Wallich  has,  chiefly  by  his  own  industry,  and  the  various  missions  in  which  he 
was  employed  in  various  parts  of  India,  to  Nepal  and  the  Himalayah  mountains,  and  in  the 
Birmese  territories,  together  with  what  are  grown  in  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden,  collected 
no  less  than  456  different  species  of  Indian  wood,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  forty 
eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  ATtj»,  Of  these  a  large  proportion  are 
employed  by  the  natives.  Among  them  is  the  superb  Butea  frondosa  (Jig.  597.),  from  Gual- 
paca:  two  species  of  Careya,  from  Nepal;  six.  species  of  Chestnut,  one  of  Hornbeam,  two 
Cedrelas,  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  Ciahogany ;  a  Croton,  five  cubits  in  girth ;  two  species  of 
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DaphiM,  D.  Chrdneri  tnd  D.  oannabinum,  of  which  the  wood,  indeed,  u  not  uaed,  but  the 
inner  buk  ia,  in  Nepal,  moat  extensively  nwnu&ctured  into  peper,  which  ptmfintut  the 
•dvuitagea  of  being  ■trong,  not  liable  to  crack,  and  which  ia  free  (Vom  the  attacki  of  the 
white  ant;  Oipterooitia  gi-andiflore,  a  atupendoua  tree,  one  of  thoae  which  yielda  wood,  oil, 
and  dammar;  Ave  apeciea  of  tipindle  tree;  numeroua  kindaof  Fig,  but  whose  wood  is  UHually 
light  and  of  comparatively  little  value ;  an  Ash  (J'VaxtniM  lloribunda),  whoae  wood  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  Ash  of  England ;  Omelina  arborea,  used  ior  turnery-ware  of  all  kinds, 
and  cylindera  of  which,  of  a  proper  sise,  are  turned  very  thin  for  drums :  other  musical  inatru. 
menta  are  also  made  of  it;  Cordonia  integrifblia,  of  which  the  Birmcae  have  a  supemtition 
that  one  beam  in  every  house  should  always  conaiat  of  its  wood ;  three  Ilibiaci,  Hopes  line- 
toria,  which  growa  to  an  enormoua  aize,  of  which  cannona  are  made,  and  which  produccH  a 
valuable  reain  or  dammar;  a  IIollv,  a  Walnut,  "an  exceedingly  largo  tree ;"  a  Juniper,  from 
Himalayah ;  three  apeciea  of  the  beautiful  Lagentrtemia,  aevoral  of  Laurel,  a  Privet,  which 
conatitutea  a  "  timber ;"  a  Magnolia,  two  kinda  of  Mulberry,  three  of  Nutmeg,  whose  wood 
ia  extenaively  uaed;  a  large  Olive;  Ave  apaciea  of  Pine,  natives  of  Nepal,  one  of  which, 
Pinua  Deodora,  yielda  a  flragrant  wood ;  the  very  largo  Pine  of  Tawey  (P.  Dammara  f) ;  a 
tree-fern  of  Nepal  forty-five  feet  high,  polypodium  giganteum ;  three  species  of  Plum,  four 
apeciea  of  Pyrua,  ten  of  Oak,  of  which  the  Quercua  aemecarpifolia  becomea  a  very  luri;e 
tree,  having  a  clean  trunk  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  fourteen  to  eighteen 
feet  in  the  girth  at  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  a  Buckthorn  whoeo  wood  ia  very  hard  ond 
heavy,  not  unlike  English  Yew;  three  Rhododendrons,  among  them  the  splendid  R.  arborcnm, 
of  which  gun-atocks  are  made,  and  which  resembles  a  Plum-tree;  a  Rubua  (or  Bramble),  as 
thick  aa  a  stout  man's  arm;  three  Willows,  among  them  the  Weeping  Willow  (Salix  bahy' 
kmica),  which  in  Nepal  attains  an  enormoua  aize ;  Shorea  robuata  (Jiff.  598.) ;  Saul,  or  Sole, 
the  staple  timber  of  Hindoatan  for  building  purposes;  vast  quantities  of  dammar  or  reain  ure 
extracted  fW>m  it,  as  well  aa  from  Dipterocarpus  and  Hopea,  all  of  which  belong  to  one  family, 
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the  Dipterocarpee;aYew;  and,  lastly,  we  shall  only  fUrther  mention  the  Teak  (Tectona 
grandtt)  (Jg.  599.),  of  which  shipe  are  extensively  built,  and  these  are  said  to  be  quite 
equal  to  thoee  built  of  oak ;  the  trunk  attains  to  an  'Enormous  size,  and  the  leaves  are  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  more  long.  Notwithstanding  the  ahimdance  of  valuable  timber  yielded  by 
India,  none  is  ever  expuried;  and  though  there  is  a  prodigious  extent  of  forest,  neither  pot 
nor  pearl  ashes  have  ever  been  manufactured. 

Cotton  (Goasvptum  herbai-etiri)  (fig.  600.)  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  extensively 
cultivatad;  so  that,  in  181H,  H7,456,411  Ibe.  were  imported  into  Great  Britain;  but  the 
quality  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  other  countries:  the  best  of  it  in  the  London  markets  is 
worth  3d.  per  lb.  less  than  th»^  best  West  India  cotton.  It  is  half  the  value  of  Berbice  cotton: 
that  from  Pernambuco,  and  the  modtrn  Efjyptian  cotton,  are  reckoned  to  be  60  per  cent, 
better:  and  this  inferiority,  again,  is  attributed  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  Hin- 
doos. It  is  indeed  extraordinary,  that,  admirably  as  the  East  Indies  are  calculated  for  the 
growth  and  exportation  of  cotton,  out  of  197,544,880  lbs.  the  average  import  into  Great 
ritain  of  the  years  1827  and  1828,  the  United  States  furnished  151,834,000;  Brazil, 
17,754,880;  Egypt,  6,957,8(K);  the  West  Indies  (English  dependencies),  9,010,560;  and 
the  East  Indies,  11,987,040. 

Sugar,  the  produce  of  Sacchanim  officinanim,  {fig.  601.)  is  equally  a  native  of  the  f]ast 
Indie.s,  and  is,  in  (act,  more  or  less  an  object  of  agriculture  in  every  considerable  country  of 
the  vast  regions  comprehended  under  that  name,  from  the  eighth  degree  of  south  to  the 
80th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  Persia  to  China,  both  inclusive.  Of  all  this  wide 
eytpnt.ii  is  universdiy  allowed  that  no  portior.  is  more  miitable  io  its  growth  tiian  the  British 
possession^  To  obtain  sugar  in  abundance,  and  vf  the  best  quality,  nothing  more  is  requisite 
than  to  re:^.iove  the  idle  and  pernicious  restraints  on  the  settlement  of  Europeans.    But,  ai 
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ntattera  stand  now,  of  88,900,5.%  Iba.  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  fVnm  the  East 
Indies  in  1H20,  no  \etd  than  20,HA(>,440  lbs.,  or  more  than  half  of  the  whole  amount,  was 
thi!  produce  of  the  island  uf  Mauritius.  And  this  nequality  is  not  owing  to  the  difference 
of  (lut^  between  Mauritius  and  the  other  East  Indian  sugars :  this  is  not  the  cause  that  the 
trade  m  the  one  article  ia  stationary,  and  in  the  other  ailvancing  with  an  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  increase.  A  new  soil,  as  yet  unexhausted  by  bad  husbandry,  the  introduction  of 
Fjuropean  machinery,  and  tho  superintendvnce  of  (<urup«an  resident  proprietors,  are  the  true 
causeik 
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Indigo,  a  staple  article  of  the  East  Indies,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  its  products,  and 
one  of  the  most  profitable  of  cultivation  in  all  Hindostan,  is  yielded  by  the  Indigofera  tine* 
toria  (Jfi/f.  602.) :  and  it  is  in  that  country  to  lucrative,  because  an  immense  extent  nf  land 
is  require<i  to  produce  but  a  moderate  bulk  of  the  dye ;  because  labour  and  land  are  cheaper 
here  than  anywhere  else ;  and  because  the  raising  of  the  plant  and  its  manufacture  can  be 
carried  on  even  without  the  aid  of  a  house.  The  first  step  m  its  cultivation  is  to  render  the 
ground,  which  should  be  firiable  and  rich,  nerfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  dry,  if  naturally 
moist.  The  seeds  are  then  sown  in  narrow  arills,  about  a  foot  apart.  The  rainy  season  must 
be  chosen  for  sowing ;  otherwise,  if  the  seed  is  deposited  in  drjr  soil,  it  heats,  corrupts,  and  ia 
lost.  Th^crop,  being  kept  free  fi'om  weeds,  is  fit  for  cutting  in  about  two  or  three  months, 
and  this  may  be  repeated  m  minv  ^<>nwns  every  six  weeks.  The  plants  must  r  <i  bo  allowed 
to  come  into  flower:  as  f'  .uaves,  in  that  case,  become  dry  and  hard,  and  the  indigo  pro 
duced  is  of  lesf  value;  ik  i  must  they  be  cut  in  dry  weather,  otherwise  they  will  not  spring 
again.  A  crop  generally  lasts  two  years.  Being  cut,  the  herb  is  first  8teo))ed  in  a  vat,  till 
it  becomes  macerateii,  unci  has  parted  with  its  colouring  matter;  then  the  liquor  is  let  off 
into  another,  in  which  it  undergoes  the  peculiar  process  of  beating,  to  cause  the  fecula  to 
separate  from  th<  water.  This  fecula  is  let  off  into  a  third  vat,  whtre  it  remains  for  some 
time,  and  is  thei:  strained  through  cloth  bags,  and  evaporated  m  shallow  wooden  boxes, 
placed  in  the  tihade.  Before  it  is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  of  an  inch  square ; 
and  finally  packed  into  boxes  or  sewn  up  in  bags  for  sale.  Indigo  was  not  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  India  before  the  British  settlements  were  formed  there ;  its  profits  were,  at  first, 
so  considerable,  that,  as  in  similar  cases,  its  culture  was  earned  too  far,  and  the  market  was 
overglutted  with  the  commodity.  The  indigo  is  one  of  the  most  precarious  of  Oriental 
crupe;  being  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  hail-storms,  which  d«  '  nnparatively  little  injury  to 
the  sugar-cane  and  other  plants.  European  skill  and  capital  have  been,  in  India,  especially 
applied  to  its  management  for  nearly  fifty  years.  What  was  manufactured  by  the  natives 
of  India,  prior  to  that  time,  was  trash,  unfit  for  the  European  market,  then  almost  wholly 
supplied  by  South  America,  which  furnished  England  witl  about  1,200,000  lbs.  weight 
There  are  at  present,  in  Bengal,  809  manufactories  of  indigo  tbr  exportation,  of  which  thirty- 
seven  only  are  conducted  by  natives,  and  these  in  imitation  of  the  European  process.  The 
Indians,  however,  cannot  even  imitate  Europeans  to  any  advantage,  with  so  many  examples 
before  them,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  the  land,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  their  compe- 
titors ;  for  the  indigo  thus  prepared  is  full  15  per  cent,  lower  in  value  than  that  manufactured 
by  Europeans;  and  as  to  indigo  made  by  the  old  native  process,  it  is  still  wholly  unfit  for  the 
foreign  market;  and  even  when  re-manufactured  by  Europeans,  which  is  sometimes  done,  it 
is  still,  frurii  the  deterioration  it  has  undergone  in  their  hands,  a  very  inferior  commodity. 
The  average  yearly  quantity  of  indigo  produced  for  some  time  back  in  the  British  dominions 
in  India,  has  ranged  from  8,500,000,  to  9,000,000  lbs.  weight,  and  m  value  from  2,700,000/. 
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Before  Europeans  undertook  the  culture  and  manu&cture  of  Indian  indigo,  it  was,  as  already 
■tated,  so  bad  as  to  be  unsaleable  in  any  foreign  market    On  an  average,  it  is  now  about 
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twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  better  than  South  American  indigo,    In  short,  about  four-fiftha 
of  the  conaumption  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  is  now  supplied  with  good  Indian  indigo; 
a  commodity  which,  fifty  years  ago,  had  no  existence. 
Cajeput  oil  is  obtained  from  an  East  India  shrub,  the  Melaleuca  Leucadendron,  and,  in  a 

{lure  state,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  preparations  for  natural  history, 
t  is  used  externally,  and  with  much  success,  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  affections  and  pains  m 
tlie  joints.  In  India,  too,  it  has  been  emplr/ed  in  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  curing  the 
cholera  morbus.  When  that  disease  first  broke  out  in  England,  and  indeed  before  it  actually 
made  its  appearance,  Cajeput  oil  was  in  such  demand,  that  the  price  rose  to  a  most  extrava- 
gant height.  But  when  its  inefficiency  was  unfortunately  proved,  it  was  soon  reduced  to  its 
nrdinat-y  standard. 
Caoutchouc,  or  Indian  Rubber,  is  the  inspissated  juice,  not  only  of  several  species  of  Ficus, 
gQ3  but  of  the  Urceola  elastica  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  or  Elastic  Gum 

Vine.  To  the  same  natural  order  with  the  latter  belongs  the 
Strychnos  Nux  Vomica  (^fig.  603.)  (the  Poison  nut  or  Vomic 
nut),  whose  seed  is  among  the  most  powerfiil  of  all  vegetable 
poisons:  yet  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  appearp  t:  *v)  innocuous,  being 
eaten  by  birds,  &c.  Of  the  same  genus  is  th  j  Cleansing  Nut 
(Strychnos  potatontm).  "  The  ripe  seeds,"  sayr  Dr.  Rinmu-gh, 
"  are  dried  and  sold  in  every  market  to  clear  muddy  water. 
The  natives  never  drink  clear  well-water,  if  they  can  get  pond 
or  river  water,  which  is  always  more  or  less  impure,  according 
to  circumstances.  One  of  the  seeds  or  nuts,  as  they  are  gener 
ally  Cblled,  is  rubbed  very  hard,  for  a  minute  or  two,  round  the 
inside  of  the  vessel  containing  the  water,  which  is  generally 
an  unglazed  earthen  one,  and  the  water  left  to  settle ;  in  a  very 
BtrjehoM  Niu  Vomic.  gij^^  time  the  impurities  fell  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  water 

clear,  and,  so  ikr  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  perfectly  wholesome." 

To  the  Fie  tribe  belongs  the  femous  Banyan  of  India,  commonly  called  Peepul  tree,  and 
woatantly  planted  about  the  Hindoo  temples  (,Ficus  religiose)  (jSg.  604):— 

\ir.\ f   I.', 
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"  Branching  10  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughtera  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillar'd  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walki  between.'* 

These  roots  or  props  occupy  such  a  space  of  ground,  that  one  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nerbuddah  covers  an  almost  incredible  area.  The  circumference  which  now  remains  (for 
much  has  been  swept  away  by  the  floods  of  the  river)  is  nearly  2000  feet.  The  overhang- 
ing branches,  which  have  not  yet  thrown  down  their  props  or  supports,  overshadow  a  much 
larger  space :  320  large  trunks  are  counted  of  this  singular  tree,  while  the  smaller  ones  ex- 
seed  3000 ;  and  each  of  them  is  continually  sending  forth  branches  and  pendent  roots,  to 
form  other  trunks,  and  become  the  parents  of  a  future  progeny.  The  whole,  according  to 
Forbes's  Orienlal  Memoirs,  has  been  known  to  shelter  7000  men  beneath  its  wide-spread 
shade. 

No  less  gigantic,  as  a  grass,  than  the  Banyan  as  a  tree,  is  the  Bamboo  (Arundo  Bambos) 
{Jig.  605.),  whose  jointed  stems  or  culms  not  unfrequently  exceed  100  feet  in  height,  with  a 
mameter  of  a  foot  near  their  base.  It  is  of  the  most  rapid  growth,  clothed,  especially  at  the 
top,  with  copious  dark  green  foliage,  and  literally  constitutes  forests.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
extensively  usefiil  of  all  plants,  where  lightness  and  durability  arc  required.  Houses  are 
uilt  of  this  cane,  and  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  assures  us  that  they  have  been  known  to  endnre 
pwards  of  100  years.  Besides  masts  for  boats,  boxes,  cupc,  baskets,  mats,  palankeens,  and 
carriages,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  utensils  and  furniture,  both  domestic  and  rural,  are 
made  of  it.  Paper  is  prepared  from  it,  by  bruising  and  steeping  in  water,  when  it  becomes 
K  paste.  It  is  the  conunon  fence  for  gardens  and  fields,  and  is  frequently  used  for  water-pipes 
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Ginseng,  (.Panax  Ointeng)  (Jigf.  606.),  which  constitutes  a  valuable  article  of  trade  in 
China  (though  its  medicimil  properties  are  ffrassly  exaggerated  by  that  extraordinary  people), 
and  the  root  of  a  nearly  allied  species  of  which  (P.  quinquefolia)  is  sold  by  the  Americana 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  |e%0,000  per  annum,  might,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  be 
collected  to  great  advantage  in  Nepal;  and  this  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Wallich,  who 
published  the  speciea,  under  the  name  of  Panax  tetraphylla,  in  his  splendid  work,  Planta 
AtiaUca  Rariore$. 

Sandal  wood  (^Santdum  aibum)  (Jg.  607.).  the  produce  of  a  well-known  fragrant  tree,  ia 

606    ^  tuM  607 


Bftmboo.  GinwDg.  BuidilWood. 

extensively  collected  in  the  western  part  of  India,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  In  some  parts  it 
sells  at  so  high  a  price  that  the  tree  is  seldom  allowed  to  grow  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
It  is  manufactured  into  musical  instruments,  small  cabinets,  boxes,  escritoires,  and  similar 
articles ;  as  no  insect  can  exist,  nor  iron  rust,  as  it  is  said,  within  its  influence.  From  the 
dust  of  this  wood  the  Bramins  make  the  pigment  which  tiiey  employ  in  giving  the  frontal 
mark  to  their  god  Vishnu :  and  oil  used  in  their  ceremonies  is  obtained  from  ue  shavmgsi 
or  at  least  scented  with  them. 

The  Valeriana  Jatamansi  (Jig.  606.)  (Nardottaehyg  JatamanH  of  De  Candolle)  abounds 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  Nepal,  and  is  determined  by  Sir  W.  Jones  to  be  the  true  Spikenard  of 
the  ancients,  or  Indian  Nard  of  commerce,  and  has  been  employed  as  a  valuable  perfume 
from  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  is  carried  across  the  desert  to  Aleppo,  where  it  is  used,  in 
substances,  mixed  with  pernime,  and  worn  in  small  bags,  or  in  the  form  of  essence,  and  kept 
in  little  boxes  or  phials,  like  atter  of  roses. 

Still  lakes,  pools,  and  tanks  of  water,  in  various  parts  of  India,  abound  with  many  highly 
curious  aquatic  plants.  Water-lilies  of  different  hues  are  very  common,  and  one  is  rendered 
606  famous  in  history,  namely,  the  609 

Cyamus  Nelumbo  (fig.  609.) 
or  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  the 
KWjuof  of  the  ancients,  whose 
splendid  flowers,  of  a  flill  rose 
colour,  are  embosomed  in  large 
peltate  leaves  uf  the  tenderest 
green,  and  which,  as  well  as 
the  flower-stalk,  rise  consider- 
ably above  the  surface,  not 
floating  like  the  water-lilies  of 
our  country.  Sola,  too,  is  an 
aquatic  plant,  of  which  an  in- 
terebting  account  is  given  by 
Greneral  Hardwicke,  in  the  Bo- 
tanical Miscellany.  "It  has 
very  often  interested  me,  and 
Val«riu..Jai.m»ri.  gratified  my  curiMity,"  says 
that  gentleman,  to  remark  to 
how  many  useful  purposes  the  Sola  is  applied  by  the  natives  of  India.  It  is  the  ^Gschyno- 
mene  paludosa  of  Roxburgh.  It  grows  abundantly  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengal,  and  on 
the  bonlers  of  jeeh,  or  extensive  lakes,  in  every  province  between  Calcutta  and  Huniwor. 
The  piant  is  perennial,  of  straggling  low  growth,  and  seldom  exceeds  a  diameter  of  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  the  stem.    It  is  brought  to  the  Calcutta  bazaars  in  great  quantities  in  a 

Sroen  state ;  and  the  thickest  stems  are  cut  into  lamincB,  from  which  the  natives  form  iirti- 
cial  flowers  and  various  fancy  ornaments  to  decorate  their  shrines  at  Hindoo  festivals.  Tho 
Indians  make  hats  of  it,  by  cementing  togetlier  as  many  layers  as  will  produce  the  requisite 
thickness :  in  this  way,  any  kind  of  shape  may  be  formed ;  and  when  covered  with  silk  at 
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.tloth,  the  hats  are  ^tnmg,  and  inconceivably  lif^ht  It  is  an  article  of  great  use  to  flshomien ; 
it  forms  floats  of  the  best  description  to  their  extensive  nets.  The  slender  stems  of  the  plants 
are  bundled  into  fascines  about  three  feet  \ong',  and  with  one  of  these  under  his  arms  does 
every  fisherman  go  out  to  his  daily  occupation.  With  his  net  on  his  shoulders,  he  proceeds 
to  work  without  a  boat,  and  stretches  it  in  the  deepest  waters  and  most  extensive  lakes,  sup- 
ported by  this  buoyant  fagot.  I  must  not  forget  to  give  you  the  native  name  of  the  plant, 
which  in  Bengalee  is  Shola,  commonly  pronounced  ^la.  Dr.  Roxburgh  considered  the  plant 
as  annual,  I  believe.  The  foliage,  and  other  parts  of  the  plant,  where  water  is  wanting,  die 
down  to  the  roots ;  but  where  water  is  plentiful,  the  stems  remain,  and  branch  out  afresh  in 
the  proper  season." 
Lastly,  we  shall  mention,  among  the  grandest  features  of  Indian  scenery,  the  Palms, 

those  princes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  ad- 
minister to  so  many  of  the  wants  and  luxuries  of 
the  natives,  and  which  are  not  confined  to  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  countiy ;  for  one  species,  the  Chamierops 
Martiana  of  Waliich's  Planta  Asiatica  Rarioreg, 
was  found  by  that  &mous  botanist  in  the  valley  of 
Nepal,  in  lat  28°  N.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  5000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south  coast  of 
India  abounds  with  the  Cocoa-nut  {Cocos  nucifera) 
(Jig.  610.),  of  which  the  Hindoos  celebrate  865  uses 
that  they  derive  from  it  Far  superior  to  this,  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  leaves,  of  which  a  single  one  will 
shelter  twelve  men,  is  the  Palmvra  Palm  {Bora$sus 
flabelliformit)  (Jig.  611.),  which  sometimes  attains 
to  100  feet,  while  its  trunk  yields  abundantly  the 
Toddy  or  Palm  wine.  The  Caryota  urens,  in  the 
diameter  of  its  stem,  which  is  three  feet ;  and  the 
Betel  nut  (Areca  Catechu),  in  the  gracefiilness  of 
its  trunk  and  foliage,  also  excel  the  cocoa-nut  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  eaten  with  the  pungent  leaf  of 
the  Betel  pepper  already  mentioned,  whence  arises 
its  appellation  of  Betel-nut  Palm.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
describes  a  dwarf  palm,  under  the  name  of  Phoenix 
ikrinifera,  which  yields  a  fiirinaceous  substance  in 
the  heart  of  the  stem  or  cabbage,  similar  to  the  Sago 
of  the  shops.  This  latter  substance  is  the  product,  it  would  amjear,  of  two  plants,  the  Sagas 
farinifera  (Jg.  612.),  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  and  Uie  Cycas  revoluta,  a  Cinnsse 
and  Japanese  plant 


Coeoa-oot. 


Palmjn  Ptlm. 


Sigui  Farinifen. 


Himalayah,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Thibet.* — The  chain  of  the  Himalayah  moun 
tains,  an  immense  barrier  which  divides  the  population,  the  animals,  the  vegetation,  and  the 
cMmate  of  the  East  Indies  and  Southern  Asia,  begins,  easterly,  not  far  from  the  river  Brah- 
k^apoutra,  about  lat  28°,  and  extends  in  a  rorth-west  direction  as  far  as  the  Indus,  lat.  35° 
In  the  south  it  rises  abrant!"  from  the  plains  of  Nej>al ;  to  the  north,  it  is  nearly  on  a  leve 
wi^  the  high  ground  of  Thibet    The  highest  known  mountains  belong  to  this  chain ;  they 

*  Extracted  fynm  tiie  OitgrapU0  Btta»tiu$  of  U.  Mlrbel,  in  tlw  Mtb  voluint  of  the  JWtawirM  du  Muttm 
#MiMr(  MtuuUt. 
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are  situated  between  the  28th  and  82d  parallels.  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  deduced  tie  folluwmg 
elevations  from  the  observations  of  Captain  Blake ;  viz.,  the  Peak  of  Chandragiri,  21,i^'> 
feet;  that  of  Swetagar,  25^261  feet;  that  of  Dhawalagiri,  28,015  feet;  this  latter  peak  ex- 
ceeding Chimborazo  by  6000  feet  Fraser  estimates  the  height  at  which  the  snow  becomes 
perpetual  on  the  Himalayah  mountains  at  from  14,000  to  16,000  feet;  an  elevation  which 
IS  surprising  at  a  distance  of  from  five  to  nine  degrees  from  the  tropics,  but  which  may  be 
explained  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  this  Asiatic  region.  While  large  sheltering  chains 
of  mountains,  running  almost  parallel  with  the  equator,  and  rising  like  steps,  one  above 
another,  from  the  north  of  Siberia  to  Nepal,  break  and  arrest  the  currents  of  cold  air  whidi. 
descend  from  the  hyperborean  country ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  warm  breezes  from  the  vast 
plains  of  Ilindostan  sweep  gently  upward  on  the  easy  slopes  of  the  Himalayah  mountains, 
and  reach  the  higher  regions  without  intermixture  or  contact  with  the  northern  atmosphere ; 
thus  causing  th«  Himalayan  range  to  partake  of  the  equatorial  zone,  in  the  character  of  its 
climate  and  vegetation. 

The  lower  plains  of  Nepal  and  Boutan  differ  little  from  Hindostan  in  their  vegetation. 
Warmth  and  constant  moisture  keep  up  a  sempiternal  verdure ;  the  cultivated  spots  produce, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Mango,  the  Orange,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Peach,  the  Apple  and 
Pear,  the  Walnut-tree,  the  Banana,  the  Bamboo,  &c.  The  Erythrinc  monosperma  and 
Bombax  heptaphyllum  are  the  most  common  trees  in  uncultivated  spots.  The  forests  of  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  Himalayah  mountains  are  composed  particularly  of  Shorea  robusto, 
mixed  with  Dalbergia,  Cedrela,  &c.  At  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  2500  feet,  the  Pinus 
longifblia  and  Mimosa  Catechu  grow.  At  this  height,  m  about  27°  17'  N.  lat,  Hamilton 
computes  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  +23°  3'.  In  proportion  as  Uie  ground  rises,  the 
species  of  plants  that  belong  to  the  plains  of  Hindostan  become  rare,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  mountains  usurp  their  places.  The  vegetation  imperceptibly  assumes  the 
generic  character  of  the  productions  of  the  north,  while  it  still  presents  a  number  of  specific 
*yro,■^  that  are  foreign  to  Britain.  The  Pine  Apple,  Sugar  Cane,  Bamboo,  and  Rice  are  still 
V  I  •  in  the  valleys,  at  an  elevation  of  from  3200  to  4400  feet:  but  beyond  6300  feet 
p  ■■•■  ■  it  barley,  wheat  millet  and  the  other  grain  of  northern  zones,  will  succeed.  The 
c  .  !:rees  are  species  of  Michelia,  Gordonia,  Fir  and  Pine  trees,  Podocarpus,  Chestnut 

Oak,  Walnut,  Laurel,  Ilex,  &c. 

There  is  never  either  frost  or  snow  in  Boutan,  except  on  the  high  mountains;  but  at  Kat- 
mandu (lat  27°  41'),  the  capital  of  Nepal,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  it  snows  every 
winter.  In  that  part  of  the  Himalayah  range  which-  looks  towards  Hindostan,  and  on  the 
southern  frontier  of  Thibet  Fir,  Spruce,  Juniper,  Salix  tetrosperma.  Birch,  &c.  attain  a 
great  height  when  not  arrested  by  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  the  precipitous  ledges,  and  the 
avalanches  of  snow.  At  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  upon  those  peaks  which  shelter  the 
masses  of  perpetual  snow  from  which  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  take  their  rise.  Captain 
Hodgson  remarked  a  tree  of  the  family  of  the  Conifers,  the  branches  of  which,  as  thick  as 
a  man's  leg,  swept  the  ground.  This  tree,  which  he  conceives  to  be  a  Pine,  and  which  the 
Hindoos  call  Chandan,  is  perhaps  the  Abies  dumosa  of  Don,  which  in  that  country  holds  the 

Slace  which  Pinus  Pumila  does  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  British  mountains.  Hodgson 
)und  the  Chandan  in  lat  31°  to  32°,  on  the  peak  of  Chour,  and  on  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Kounawur,  which  arise  from  Thibet  In  this  region,  at  a  pass  about  15,000  feet  high,  A. 
and  P.  Gerard  observed,  on  the  2d  of  October,  under  a  tent  the  thermometer  indicating,  at 
noon,  +  10° ;  at  4  o'clock  it  was  zero,  and  the  following  morning  at  sunrise  the  tempera- 
ture was  8°  3'.  This  cannot  be  considered  cold,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  season, 
the  height  «ind  the  latitude.  The  vine,  in  a  favourable  exposure,  produces  delicious  grapes 
at  an  elevation  of  from  8000  to  12,000  feet  English.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  owing 
to  the  immediate  efficacy  of  the  solar  radiation,  which  is  the  more  powerful  as  the  interven- 
ing stratum  of  air  is  less  thick  and  more  rarefied.  Th0  last  villages,  the  last  cultivated 
fields,  are  at  13,000  feet :  and  this  is  the  usual  limit  of  the  large  Pine  forests.  At  this  ele- 
vation it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  harvest  pays  very  inadequately  for  the  labour  of 
cultivation :  it  consists  of  some  of  the  Cerealia,  Beet  root  Millet,  &c.  A  thousand  feet 
higher  up,  some  clumps  of  Fir,  Birch,  Gooseberry  bushes.  Rhododendron,  Vaccinium,  &c. 
may  yet  be  seen.  Then  come  the  small  woody  or  herbaceous  flowering  plants  that  are 
peculiar  to  the  arctic  regions,  and  the  Mosses  and  Lichens  attain  to  the  borders  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  last  expiring  eflbrts  of  vegetation  here  are  scarcely  different  from  what  is  pre- 
sented by  the  summits  of  the  Apdes,  of  Caucasus,  the  Carpathian  and  Swiss  Alps,  the 
Pyrenees,  dec,  nor  from  the  productions  of  the  extreme  northern  regions,  and  the  antarctic 
districts  that  are  divided  from  Patagonia  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  larger  natural 
floras,  however  decidedly  pronounced  their  distinguishing  characters  may  be,  when,  under 
the  influence  of  a  favourable  climate,  they  display  all  their  richness  and  variety  of  form, 
are  insensibly  reduced,  by  the  effect  of  a  gradual  diminution  of  annual  temperature,  to  a 
amall  number  of  &milies  and  of  genera,  whose  specific  types  are,  everywhere,  if  not  the 
■ame,  yet  so  much  alike,  that  botanists  tliemselves  are  often  tempted  to  confound  them. 
The  aspect  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Thibet  is  wild  and  melancholy.  High  plains, 
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bounded  on  M  sides  by  chains  of  mountains,  sunnounted  by  enoraoas  peskb  that  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  often  present  the  traveller  with  nothinjf  but  tlioae  saline  incrustations 
and  metallic  substancea  which  induce  an  almost  absdute  sterility.  No  larse  vegfetable  pro- 
ductions can  be  seen,  only  a  few  herbs  and  shrubs,  whose  stunted  growth  denotes  the  con- 
^nial  nature  of  the  soiL  In  some  districts  the  land  is  rather  better,  and  is  either  covered 
with  spontaneous  forests  and  verdure,  or  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  hands  of  man.  The 
winters  are  long  and  severe ;  for  three  whole  months,  the  inhabitants  are  immured  in  their 
villages  by  the  heavy  snows;  and  the  summers  are  scorching,  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
reflec  i^  back  the  sun's  rays  with  extreme  force.  In  valleys  Uiat  are  about  9300  feet  high, 
such  ui  those  which  intersect  the  Himalayah  chain  and  the  Mount  of  Cailas  to  the  west,  Rice, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Mulbeniea,  and  Opium  Poppies  ne  cultivated.  There  are  also  some  exten- 
sive vineyards,  rivalling,  in  the  excellence,  sise,  and  flavour  of  their  produce,  the  grapes  of 
CabulistaiL    Apricots,  Walnuts,  and  Apple  trees  grow  in  the  forests. 

There  are  certainlv  some  remarkable  discrepancies  between  the  climate  of  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  or  Thibet  The  former,  of  less  elevation,  and  nearer  the  tropics,  has, 
like  the  equatorial  zone,  its  periods  of  rain  and  drought;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  winter 
temperature  is  generally  lower  there  than  in  Kounawur,  though  the  cold  be  very  severe. 

The  Alps  of  Thibet,  like  those  of  Nepal  and  Boutan,  produce  Spruce,  Fir,  Juniper,  Oak, 
Hazel,  Alder,  Willow,  Birch,  Elder,  Horsechestnut,  Ash,  Ilex,  Gooseberry,  Raspberrj',  Rho- 
dodendron, Vaccinium,  Sic. 

Himalayah  and  Thibet  tdng  us  to  the  western  firontier  of  China,  where  we  meet  with  the 
Transition  2^ne.  But  what  positive  information  can  be  given  as  to  the  vegetation  of  a 
country,  which  the  unalterable  manners,  and,  as  it  were,  the  very  instinct,  of  its  inhabitants 
shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  even  more  completely  than  could  be  effected  by  track- 
less seas,  howling  deserts,  or  mountains  of  greater  elevation  and  asperity  than  the  alps  of 
the  Himidayahl 

SuMBCT.  S. — Zoology. 

The  native  zoology  presents  a  vast  field  for  observation ;  and  although  many  pavKs  have 
oeen  explored  by  Europeans,  there  still  remaui  entire  provinces  which  have  never  yet  been 
visited  by  the  naturalist.  Pennant  brought  together  all  the  informatirai  which  was  known 
in  his  time ;  but  the  revolutions  in  nomenclature,  which  more  enlarged  views  of  natural 
sciencehaveslnceoccasioned,  and  the  important  discoveries  since  made,  have  pow  rendered 
the  "  Indian  Zoology"  of  little  service  to  the  modern  naturalist  It  is  not  a  bare  list  of 
animals,  with  their  scientific  names,  that  is  now  wanted,  but  rather  information  on  the  geo- 
graphic range  and  the  natural  economy  of  each,  viewed  in  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  countries  they  respectively  inhabit  The  publication  of  the  voluminous  materials,  col 
lected  by  General  Hardwicke,  during  a  long  residence  in  British  India,  will  materially  illus- 
trate these  questioTis.  In  the  mean  time,  the  following  brief  notices  on  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  Indian  zoology,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  as  tending  to  illustrate 
«iir  previous  remarks  on  the  distribution  of^siatic  animals  in  general. 

Tke  Quadrupeds  which  appear  to  characterise  more  particularly  the  regions  of  continental 
India  are  the  following.  They  are  arranged  under  those  divisions  of  the  peninsula  where 
iiaturaliats  inform  us  they  are  chiefly  found : — 


1,  Miniciimn  fmmltf. 
Oenefta  tadaU.    BftDdefl^GeMtt. 
Moi  Kirmtfin,    Oigutic  rat 
Cercnccbm  ndittm,    lUSitted  Morikef. 
Papioancdia.    TbumbleM  libooD. 
Papio  niger.    Black  Rabooa. 
Rhinncum  indicia.    Indiaa  RhiiUMna. 
Fleropliu  pallialua.    Mottled  Bat. 
Dmu  imlarairai.    MalaT  Rear. 
Uiui 'abUlia.    Thick-liK»l  Brnr. 
Maoguila  Mnngn.    Indian  klinnuaon. 
Prioindnn?  alUfrana.    WfaHa  ftnted  P. 
I«n  aiiaiicns.    Suaint.    AdaUc  Una. 
FdiiTlpla.    RonlTlfn'. 
Ftlii  •cnaliea.   Maudaa  Hunlllt  LetpiM. 
Ccma  piRiiaia,    Bnwnllic. 


BaiMcana  acaliconia.     Shaiptomed  AM*- 

lone. 
ADtnope  oenrkapn.   Comumi  Anlalope. 
rjq>hicenu  autiulata.    AwI-homcd  AntelO|]«. 
GnUllua  indicua.    Indian  0«iM. 
Hjvtria  foiiculata.    Pencil-taUad  Porcvplna. 
Hyatrix  macrowm.    Loog-tafled  Indian  Rmcti- 

pine. 
Tetracow  Chiean  (K  Smith).    Chicin  An- 

Tetraeania  qoadrieoniia.    Four-honiad  Anta- 

lope. 
Naawikediia  Duvanedii  (IT.  SmtM).   DuTan- 

celt*a  Antelope. 
Bea  Bulnlui.    Common  BuflUo. 
Boa  Oaunu.    Gaur  BufTila 
■oaGaTeoa.    Oajal  BilSalo. 


Cemcebuf  gmoannu.    Tlie  Malbnnck. 
Nyctkcbiu  ben^leiuia.    Slow  Lemur, 
Nyctinomua  bengalenak.    Renpl  Bat. 
JPtCTopua  nnivinatua.    BordcrM  Bat. 
Oenetta  Boodar.    Bandar  Ocnett. 
Vinna  prnwiailil.    Prehenaile  VlTerra, 
Mania  rraaaieaudata.    Sfao  t-tailed  Mania. 
Cervua  hippelapbui.    Graat  Runa. 
Cemia  AnaMelia.    Black  Staf . 
3.  Pm^kDerry. 
rtero|WB  LuctaenatillU.    8|mted  Bal. 
Sorex  indicua.    Indian  Shreer. 
UtraNalr.    FonilielMnr  Ottw. 
Tiverra  Typua.    Coounon  Vinrra. 
Mui  Indicm.    Indian  Rat. 
MtB  rtrchal.    PerehalRat 


From  the  foregoing  list,  it  would  appear  that  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  species,  are  very  small ;  and  that  this  fact  tends  to  invalidate  the  position,  previ- 
ously advanced,  that  the  chief  peculiarity  of  Asiatic  India,  when  compared  with  America, 
appears  to  be  the  abundance  of  its  ferocious  quadrupeds.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
ihat  numerical  quantities  must  be  taken  into  the  account ;  for  it  is  ^uite  immaterial  to  the 
question,  whether  that  abundance  is  occasioned  by  number  or  by  species.  To  illustrate  this 
rarther,  we  may  state,  that  during  two  years  and  a  half  spent  in  traversing  the  forests  of 
Brazii.with  the  sole  view  of  investigating  its  productions,  we  nnvnr  once  sew,  or  procured,  a 
forocious  animal :  so  thinly  do  they  app°ar  scattered  in  that  empire,  or,  at  least,  over  such 
provinces  as  we  visited.  Now,  the  Tigen  of  India  are  well  known  to  be  so  numerous,  that 
•t  in  impossible  to  enter  the  woods  or  jungles  without  seeing  the  print  of  their  feet,  or  incurring 
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.h-)  ianger  of  their  attack.  Even  the  common  people  employ<^d  in  agriculture  are  frequently 
i> tanned  by  their  appearance,  and  &11  a  prey  to  their  ferocity,  close  to  human  habitations; 
neither  can  the  abundance  of  these  teiTific  animals  be  traced  to  a  thinness  of  populatioii,  m 
respect  to  which  the  interior  of  Brazil  is  much  more  deficient  If  the  accountb  of  Oriental 
travellers  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the  proportion  of  population  between  the  two  regions  may 
be  no  greater  then  one  to  nve.  The  "next  neighbour"  to  a  Brazilian  of  the  interior  fre- 
quently resides  at  a  distance  of  thirty  milea  and  often  of  a  two  days'  journey,  particularly  in 
the  central  province  of  Matto  Groeso,  or  tht  "  Great  Wood." 

A  brief  notice  of  the  following  quadrupeds  will  be  interesting  or  instructive: — the  Rhi- 
noceixM,  the  Tiger,  the  Ichneumon,  and  the  Antelope. 
The  Indian  ono-homed  Rhinoceros  of  the  continent  (Jig,  613.)  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 

islands.  Thicker  and  more  unwieldy  for 
his  size  than  the  Elephant,  he  exhibits  in 
confinement  much  of  the  singular  sagacity 
observed  in  that  gigantic  animal.  A  young 
one  described  by  M.  Cuvier,  and  which  was 
lately  alive  in  Paris,  evinced  many  such 
habits.  He  smelt  at  every  thing,  and  seem- 
ed to  prefer  sweet  fiuits,  and  even  sugar 
itself,  to  anv  other  food.  Like  the  elephant 
he  collected  and  held  every  thing  intended 
for  his  mouth  with  the  moveable  upner  lip ; 
and  when  he  ate  hay,  he  formed  it  first  into 
little  bundles,  which  he  placed  between  hia 
Bhinoceroc  teeth  b)r  means  of  his  tongue.  The  nature 

of  its  hide  has  been  much  exaggerated  by 
old  writers.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  very  thick  tuberculous  grayish  skin,  nearly 
naked,  and  disposed  m  irregular  folds,  under  which  it  was  flesh-coloured :  over  this,  particu- 
larly on  the  tail  and  ears,  were  scattered  a  few  stiff  thick  hairs.  But  it  is  in  a  wild  state 
only  that  the  bodily  powers  of  this  creature  can  be  fully  estimated :  and  these  are  firequently 
displayed  in  a  surprising  degree.  A  few  years  ago,  as  Major  Smith  relates,  a  hunting  party 
of  Europeans,  with  their  native  attendants  and  elephants,  met  wijth  a  herd  of  seven ;  appa- 
rently led  by  one,  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  rest  This  boldly  charged  the  hunters. 
The  leading  elephants,  instead  of  using  their  tusks  as  weapons,  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
and  received  the  thrust  of  the  Rhirioceroe's  horn  on  the  posteriors:  the  blow  brought  them 
and  their  riders  to  th3  ground.  No  sooner  had  they  risen  than  it  was  repeated,  and  in  this 
manner  did  the  contest  continue,  until  four  of  the  seven  were  shot,  when  the  rest  retreated. 
This  anecdote  shows  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Uhinoceros,  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
active  ferocity  of  the  lion  and  the  ponderous  strength  of  the  elephant;  but  this  is  only  exerted 
in  self-defence.  The  Rhinoceros  derives  all  his  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  ia 
quiet  and  peaceable  if  left  to  himself. 
The  Bengal  or  Royal  Tiger  {J.g.  614.)  is  the  scourge  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  Mands. 

Equal  in  size  to  the  Lion,  though  generally  inferior 
in  strength,  it  wants  not  courage  or  ferocity  to 
attack  the  king  of  beasts;  a  temerity  which  gene- 
rally proves  fatal.  Ferocity  cannot  be  more  horridly 
developed  than  in  the  Tiger :  it  may,  indeed,  be 
termed  a  sanguivorous  animal,  for  it  will  suck  the 
blood  of  its  victim  previously  to  eating  it  and  will 
seize  on  any  other  that  may  come  in  sight;  treating 
it  in  the  same  way.  Its  horrid  avidity  is  such,  that 
while  so  engaged,  it  will  almost  bury  its  head  and 
face  in  the  reeking  carcase  of  its  prey.  According 
to  Marsden,  the  tigers  m  Sumatra  are  so  abundant 
that  whole  villages  are  sometimes  depopulated  by 
them.  Yet,  from  a  superstitious  prejudice,  it  is 
with  difficulty  the  natives  are  prevailed  upon,  even 
by  large  rewards,  to  us'j  means  for  their  destruction,  until  revenge  for  some  loss  in  their  own 
family  bursts  the  sliackles  of  fanaticism  under  which  they  habitually  sink. 

The  Indian  Ichneumon  has  some  resemblance  to  the  weasel,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
Manp(ousle.  Its  total  length,  with  the  tail,  is  about  two  feet  It  feeds  entirely  upon  small 
animals,  particularly  birds,  and,  for  its  size,  appears  a«  voracious  as  the  tiger.  Although 
capable  of  being  tamed,  and  even  taking  pleasure  in  the  caresses  of  its  master,  it  becomes 
fxtremely  ferocious  at  sight  of  those  little  animals  which  constitute  its  prey.  If  within 
reach  of  a  bird,  it  will  spring  forward  with  a  rapidity  which  the  eye  cannot  follow,  seize  itt 
victim,  break||ts  hsad,  and  then  devour  it  witji  the  utmost  voracity.  This  animal  lives  ia 
iiolcs,  or  in  burrows,  near  habitations. 


B«ac«l  Titer. 
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Puur- Homed  AnMlope. 


JuDf  le  Cook. 


Tho  four-horned  Antelopes  (^Jig,  615.)  (for  there  are  probably  two  species)  are  peculiar 

to  India.  it  which  is  nameil  Chickara  inhabits  the  forusta 

and  hilly  ti  acts  along  the  western  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orissa.  It  is  a  delicate-shaped,  wild,  and  agile  little 
creature,  tmasuring  about  twenty  inches  and  a  half  high  from 
tho  shouidera.  Its  general  colour  is  bright  bay  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  form  of  the  horns  is  simple;  the 
largest  pair  being  three  inches  long,  and  the  others  only  three 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  Birds,  as  we  before  observed,  are  numerous ;  but,  how- 
ever interesting  to  the  scientific  naturalist,  there  are  few 
which  demand,  in  this  place,  a  particular  description.     Tlie 
Peacock   is   the  glory  of  Indian  ornithology.     The  Jungle 
Ck)ck  (^fig.  616.)  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  this  peninsula,  but  is  replaced,  in  the  islands, 

by  other  species :  it  is  perhaps  moie  beautiful  than  that  doiiies- 
ticateu  lii  Europe.  The  Oriental  Pigeons  vie  with  the  Parrots 
in  the  brilliancy,  yet  softness,  of  their  tints.  There  are  no  less 
than  twenty-one  species  described  as  inhabiting  the  continents 
of  India,  and  eleven  more  are  peculiar  to  China,  Molucca,  and 
the  islands.  It  is  singular  that  this  fiimily,  in  point  of  species, 
is  distributed  in  the  two  hemispheres  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions; twenty-four  being  ddscribed  aa  American,  and  thirty-one 
as  Asiatic:  most  of  the  latter  have  the  ground  colour  of  their 
plumage  bright  green,  and  principally  belong  to  the  genus 
Ptilonopus  Swains.  The  gigantic  Cranes  have  already  been 
noticed,  as  well  as  the  groups  of  such  smaller  birds  as  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  whole. 
The  Peacock  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
about  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  superb  bird  in  creation,  although 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  fbiir  takes  something  from  that  admiration  which  it  would 
otherwise  excite.  It  is  said  to  occu:'  in  the  greatest  profusion  over  the  extensive  plains  of 
India,  where  it  grows  to  a  much  larger  size  than  with  us.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  to  be  a 
shy  bird ;  and  domesticated  individuals  are  sometimes  of  a  pure  white  colour.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  natives  have  the  following  very  curious  mode  of  catching  these  birds.  A 
kind  of  banner  is  prepared,  lighted  by  candles,  and  ornamented  witli  painted  figures  of  Pea- 
cocks. This  is  carried,  during  the  night,  and  held  up  to  such  trees  as  are  known  to  be  their 
roosting-places.  The  birds,  dazzled  by  the  light,  and  deceived  by  the  figures,  repeatedly 
stretch  out  their  necks,  till  they  become  entangled  in  a  nooee,  fixed  on  the  banner :  the  fowler 
then  draws  the  cord,  and  secures  his  game. 

The  domesticated  animals  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  The  Asiatic  Elephant,  long  con- 
founded with  that  of  Africa,  may  be  at  once  recognised  by  its  much  smaller  ears.  Its  services 
appear  universal,  and  it  is  as  essential  to  the  Indian  sportsman  as  a  good  horse  is  to  an  English 
fox-hunter.  Domestication  has  so  far  counteracted  the  instinct  of  nature,  that  tame  elephants 
are  employed  to  catch  and  decoy  their  wild  brethren.  The  Oxen  are  all  of  the  humped 
breed ;  and  the  Buflalo  is  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  The  Asiatic  Sheep,  in  general, 
observes  Major  Smith,  are  partly  of  the  same  broad-tailed  races  as  are  found  in  Africa. 
There  is,  however,  another  breed  in  India,  rather  high  on  the  legs,  with  moderate  curved 
horns,  and  a  collar  of  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders ;  the  tail  is  more  hairy  than  the  body, 
and  reaches  below  the  houghs :  this  variety  is  also  found  in  China. 

Skot.  in. — Historical  Geography. 

The  name  of  India  has  always  been  celebrated  in  the  Western  world,  not  only  as  a  region 
abounding  in  rich  products,  but  as  an  early  seat  and  fountain  of  civilisation  ana  philosophy. 
Whatever  literary  talent  or  application,  however,  the  Hin..  '«  might  possess,  none  of  it  was 
turned  to  history ;  of  which  only  some  feint  traces  appear,  am.d  the  most  extravagant  fables. 
The  first  authentic  notice  is  aflrarded  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander;  but  that  event,  so  cele- 
brated in  Greek  history,  was  a  mere  partial  inroad,  producing  no  lasting  effects.  Yet  the 
narratives  of  this  expedition  are  precious,  in  so  far  as  they  show  that  the  Hindoos  were  then 
precisely  the  same  people  as  now ;  divided  into  castes,  addicted  to  ascetic  superstition,  reli- 
gious suicide,  and  abstruse  philosophy.  It  does  not  appear  that  India  was  then  the  seat  of 
any  extensive  empire;  but  it  was  divided  among  a  number  of  smaller  states.  The  expedition 
sf  Seleucus  and  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes  brought  to  light  the  existence  of  a  great  em 
uire,  of  which  the  capital  was  Palilx>thra,  on  the  Ganges ;  but  the  histories  neither  of  the 
East"^  nor  of  the  West  convey  an"  details  of  the  dynasty  which  reigned  in  that  mighty 
inetro^lis.  The  interposition  of  the  hostile  monarchy  of  the  Parthians  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  Rome  and  India,  though  one  embassy  fh>m  the  latter  country  is  said  tb 
have  reached  the  court  of  Augustus.  9 
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The  Mahometan  conquest  by  the  Gaznevide  dynasty  formed  the  era  at  which  a  reffular 

aeries  of  authentic  history  commences  for  India.  The  bold  and  rough  population  who  innabit 
the  mountains  of  Afghanistan  enabled  Mahmoud  the  Great  to  unite  all  the  west  of  India, 
witli  Khorasan  and  great  part  of  Tartary,  into  one  empire.  His  dynasty,  indeed,  was  sub- 
verted by  that  of  Ghori,  which  was  followed  by  the  long  series  of  the  Patau  emperors.  In 
1898  they  were  vanquished  b;^  Timour;  but  it  was  more  than  a  century  afterwards  that 
Buber  founded  the  Mogul  empire,  which,  extended  under  Akbar  and  Aurengzebe,  displayed 
a  power  and  splendour  scarcely  equalled  by  any  monarchy  even  of  Asia.  Along  with 
Afghanistan,  it  mcluded  nearly  tno  whole  of  Hindoetan,  except  some  obscure  corners  and 
mountain  districts ;  and  even  all  these,  more  or  less,  owned  it&  supremacy.  The  sway  of 
Aurengzebe  extended  probably  over  80,000,000  souls,  while  hi^  treasure  was  estimated 
at  32,000,000/. ;  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  nearly  triple  the  same  amount  in  this  quarter  of  the 
world. 

The  empire  of  Aurengzebe  was  soon  undermined  by  disputed  succession  and  effeminate 
habits  among  his  descendants ;  it  was  shaken  by  the  rise  of  the  Mahratta  power,  and  in 
1738  it  was  overthrown  by  the  successful  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah.  Nadir  carried  off  all  the 
treasures  of  Delhi,  estimated  by  the  lowest  computation  at  70,000,000/.  sterling.  Yet  he 
returned  to  Persia,  leaving  to  the  Mogul  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Indus ;  but  from  that 
moment  the  Mogul  empire  remained  the  mere  shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  All  the  tribes 
which,  during  its  day  of  power,  liod  taken  refuge  in  the  mouutains,  now  descended  to  dispute 
its  finest  provinces ;  even  private  adventurers  raised  themselves  into  sovereigns.  Among 
those  tribes  were  pre-eminent  the  Mahrattas,  who,  from  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  the 
head  of  the  western  Ghauts,  had  already  over-run  the  north  of  the  Deccan,  and  now  pene- 
trated to  the  imperial  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Agra ;  while,  in  the  south,  Hyder  Ali  erected 
the  powerful  kingdom  of  Mysore.  A  shadow  of  the  Mogul  name  was  preserved  only  by 
the  policy  of  rival  chiefs,  endeavouring  each  to  draw  round  himself  the  reverence  which 
tiiat  name  still  commanded.  A  new  power  appeared  in  the  field.  Ahmed  Shah,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  entered  India,  and  completely  defeated  the  Mahrattas 
in  the  great  battle  of  Panniput.  But  while  these  chiefs  contended  thus  fiercely  for  empire, 
a  new  power  was  rising,  beneath  which  they  were  all  destined  to  bend. 

The  European  powers,  in  exploring  through  many  dangers  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  had  made  it  their  first  object  to  gain  access  to  the  splendid  commerce  of  which 
India  had  always  been  the  theatre.  To  carry  it  on  witJi  security,  and  protect  themselves 
against  the  violence  and  extortion  of  tlie  native  powers,  fortified  fkctories  were  perhaps  in- 
dispensable. This  step,  once  made,  soon  led  to  further  acquisitions.  The  Portuguese,  under 
Albuquerque,  began  a  career  of  conquest,  and  founded,  at  Goa,  a  species  of  kingdom,  which, 
however,  fell  soon  into  decay.  Tiie  other  nations  long  confined  themselves  to  commercial 
pursuita  The  vast  commerce  of  England  was  protected,  in  Bengal  by  Fort  William,  in  the 
Carnatic  by  Fort  George,  and  in  the  West  by  Bombay,  on  the  Island  of  Salsette ;  while  the 
French  fixed  the  chief  seat  of  their  power  at  Pondicherry.  The  triumphant  war  of  1756 
gave  to  England  a  decided  pre-eminence  in  India  over  the  other  European  powers.  About 
the  same  time  she  began  to  acquire  territorial  possessions  in  Hindostan.  Her  first  enter- 
prises were  on  the  side  of  the  Carnatic ;  but  there  she  was  long  held  in  check  by  the  vigour 
and  power  of  Hyder  Ali.  In  Bengal  her  military  career  opened  under  the  darkest  auspices. 
Surajah  Doulah,  the  soubah,  invested  Fort  William  with  a  large  arvny,  and,  having  forced 
it  to  surrender,  threw  the  small  garrison  into  that  horrid  dungeon,  named  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  perished.  Soon  after,  however.  Lord  Clive  arrived 
with  a  reinforcement,  and,  having  taken  the  field,  proved,  in  the  battle  of  Plassy,  how 
superior  a  small  body  of  English  were  to  the  undisciplined  numbers  of  the  East.  The  soubaii 
was  deposed,  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  his  general,  Meer  Jaffier,  who  was  destined  to 
rule  altogether  as  the  vassal  of  the  English  East  India  Company.  Not  being  found  suf- 
ficiently compliant  with  the  tenure,  he  was  superseded,  as  were  others  in  succession,  until 
1765,  when  the  Company  assumed  to  itself,  under  a  nominal  reference  to  the  Mogul,  the 
entire  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa.  At  the  same  tinr  ♦*>«  victories  gained  over 
tfia  Nabob  of  Oude  extended  the  virtual  dominion  of  Britain  neari>  .  the  Jumna.  Mean- 
time the  Carnatic  was  a  scene  of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate  struggles,  especially  with 
Hyder,  by  whom  the  British  dominion  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction 
Being  threatened,  howevei,  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  vigorously  pressed  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
that  chieilain  at  length  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  Hie  son,  Tippoo,  though  brave,  did 
not  inherit  the  policy  or  experience  of  his  father ;  and,  after  two  obstinate  wars,  his  career 
was  terminated  in  1790:  ^ringapatom  was  taken,  himself  killed,  his  kingdom  a.ppropriated 
by  Britain  in  full  sovereignty,  or  divided  among  her  vaiisals.  Such  vast  acquisitions,  how- 
ever, placed  that  country  in  open  rivalry  with  the  Mahrattas,  whose  power,  now  completely 
pre-eminent  above  that'  of  the  Mogul,' extended  over  all  the  cent.ul  provinces.  In  1803, 
while  the  Marquess  Wellesley  was  governor-general,  this  rivalry  broke  out  into  open  war 
The  bold  and  comprehensive  -plan  of  the  campaign  formed  by  that  statesman,  seconded  by 
the  military  talents  of  Lake  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  on  the  field  of  Assaye,  oon- 
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■picuotulv  displayed  those  talenU  which  afterwards  made  him  the  fint  captain  of  the  tifge, 
oompleteiy  Inoke  the  power  of  that  formidable  confederacy.  The  Peishwa,  its  nominal  head, 
was  indeed  replaced  in  his  supremacy  over  the  military  chiefs  who  had  assumed  independent 
power ;  bat  an  auxiliary  force  stationed  at  Poonah,  his  capital,  ensured  the  admiuistnition  of 
every  thing  according  to  the  mandate  of  the  council  at  Calcutta.  The  British,  after  making 
a  pecuniary  provision  for  the  last  representative  of  the  Mofful  dynasty,  took  into  their  im- 
mediate sovereignty  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  once  proud  capitals  of  India ;  and  there  remained 
only  in  the  northern  ami  western  extremities  a  few  states  who  were  not  their  uubjects,  allies, 
or  tributaries.  In  1817,  a  new  war  was  undertaken  for  the  reduction  of  the  Pindarees,  a  rude 
lawless  tribe,  harboured  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vindhya  mountains.  Though  attempting  only 
a  flying  and  predatory  warfare,  they  spread  so  wide,  and  caused  such  desolKtion,  that  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  conceived  their  suppression  to  be  indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  of 
India.  The  opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  gave  occasion  for  the  great  Mahratta  chief 
Holkar,  the  Peishwa,  and  the  Rajah  of  Derar,  to  shake  off  the  yoke,  on  which  the  contest 
assumed  a  very  formidable  character.  The  Peishwa  was  at  length  vanquished,  and  obliged 
to  retire  upon  an  annual  stipend  of  100,000{. ;  while  the  other  two  chiefe  were  reduced  to  a 
state  (^  entire  vaasalaire,  and  the  British  sway  over  Hindostan  was  more  firmly  cstablishod 
than  at  any  former  period.  It  was  still  fhrther  extended  by  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  re- 
sistance made  by  the  Rajah  of  Nepal.  That  prince,  however,  though  humbled,  retained  his 
independence ;  and  his  territories,  with  those  of  the  Seiks,  in  the  west,  are  at  present  the 
only  parts  of  India  not  placed  completely   inder  the  control  of  the  British. 

!.it  f  Sbot.  rV. — Politieal  Oeography.  '  "     "i  i' 

India  has,  fyt  many  successive  ages,  been  the  theatre  of  absolute  empire,  exercised  by 
fweign  military  potentates.  It  presents,  however,  many  peculiarities  distinguishing  it  from 
a  mere  ordinary  despotism.  Tne  basis  of  its  populatimi  still  consists  of  that  remarkable 
native  race  who,  dunng  a  subjection  for  thousands  of  years,  have  retained,  quite  unaltered, 
all  the  features  of  their  original  character.  They  preserve  in  full  force  that  earliest  form,  a 
village  constitution,  their  attachment  to  which  seems  only  to  have  been  rendered  stronger 
by  the  absence  of  every  other  political  right  and  distinction.  The  village,  considered  as  a 
political  association,  includes  all  the  surrounding  territory  from  which  ihe  inhabitants  draw 
their  subsistence.  Not  only  the  public  services,  but  all  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the 
simple  one  of  cultivating  the  ground,  are  performed  by  individuals  who  hold  them  usually 
by  hereditary  succession,  and  who  are  paid  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  land,  and  by  fixed 
presents.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  p»taii,  or  head  man  of  the  village ;  the  police 
officers,  with  servants  under  them ;  an  officer  whose  **'uiness  it  is  to  understand  all  local 
rights  and  boundaries,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  of  disputes  respecting  land ;  the  superintendent 
of  watercourses;  the  brahmin;  the  astrologer;  the  village  register;  the  smith,  carpenter, 
poet,  musician,  dancing  girl.  So  deep  is  the  principle  of  this  association,  and  so  strong  the 
feeling  of  the  rights  connected  with  it,  that  it  has  remained  unaffected  hf  all  the  storms  of 
revolution  which  have  passed  over  India.  Even  after  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  have  been 
obliged  to  flee  before  the  devastation  of  a  successful  invading  army,  they  have  never  failed, 
on  uie  return  of  peace,  to  seek  their  native  spot,  and  have  been  allowed,  without  contro- 
versy, to  resume  their  occupancy.  "  Infant  potails,"  according  to  -Sir  John  Malcokn,  **  the 
second  and  third  in  descent  from  the  emigration,  have  in  many  eases  been  carried  at  the 
head  of  these  parties.  When  they  reached  their  villages,  every  wall  of  a  house,  every  field, 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  owner  or  cultivator,  without  dispute  or  litigation  among 
themselves  or  government ;  and  in  a  few  days  every  thing  was  in  progress,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  disturbed."  Such  is  the  strength  of  this  principle  of  union,  Uiat  a  wise  ruler, 
even  the  most  arbitrary,  in  levying  a  revenue  or  demanding  services  of  any  kind,  has  found 
it  the  most  expedient  method  to  apply  to  the  heads  of  the  village,  and  delegate  to  them  the 
task  of  collection  and  apportionment.  In  rural  or  hilly  districts,  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
was  confided  to  a  class  of  officers  called  zemindars,  who  acquiring  by  degrees  an  hereditary 
tenure,  and  being  merely  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  fixed  rent  came  to  be  viewed  aa  proprie- 
ton  burdened  with  a  high  land  tax.  Being  intrusted  at  the  same  time  to  a  great  extent 
with  tlie  administration  of  justice  and  police,  and  having  a  force  under  them  for  that  purpose, 
they  became  in  a  manner  the  feudal  lords  of  the  district  Under  them  the  immediate  culti- 
Tators  were  the  ryots,  who,  either  by  original  right  or  long  established  usage,  held  the  lands, 
so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  in  undisturbed  tenure,  which  descended  flrom  father  to  son 
without  alteration. 

The  classes  now  enumerated  belong  all  to  the  Hindoo  population,  and,  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  move  unmolested  in  this  circle,  they  quietly  behold  all  the  high  places  occupied 
by  any  people,  however  strange  or  foreign,  with  whom  rests  the  power  of  the  sword. 
They  have  no  idea  of  political  rights  or  privileges,  of  a  country  or  nation  of  their  own,  and 
in  whose  glory  and  prosperity  they  are  interested ;  they  never  eoriverBe  on  such  subjects, 
and  can  scarcely  bb  made  to  comprehend  what. they  mean.  Their  only  political  bond  ij  to 
t  chief  who  possesses  populor  qualities,  and  attaches  them  by  pay  aiul  promotion:  to  bun 
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they  oflr.n  manifest  mgml  fidelitv,  but  are  strangers  to  every  othor  pub  Ic  fiseling.  Dea- 
putism  is  not  only  established  by  long  precedent,  &it  is  rooted  in  the  verv  habits  and  minds 
of  the  community.  Such  habito  naturally  predispose  the  peojde  of  a  fertile  region,  bor- 
dered by  poor  and  warlike  tribes,  to  fall  into  a  state  of  regular  and  constant  subjection  to  a 
foreign  yoke. 

The  power,  as  we  have  seen,  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over  Hindostan,  was  Maho- 
metan. The  votaries  of  Islam,  as  usual,  entered  India  sword  in  Imnd,  announcing  prodcrip- 
tiun  and  defwlatiun  against  all  who  should  profess  a  faith  opposite  to  their  own ;  but  while 
by  these  unlawful  instruments  they  had  converted  the  whole  west  and  centre  of  Asia,  in 
Iiiilia  their  religion  never  made  the  slightest  impression.  The  Hindoos  opposed  to  it  a  quiet 
and  passive,  but  immoveable  resistance.  The  conquerors,  finding  in  them  such  a  fixed 
determination  upon  this  point,  while  on  every  other  they  wore  the  most  submissive  and 
peaceable  subjects,  allowed  their  own  bigotry  to  be  disarmed.  With  the  exception  of  Au- 
rengzebe  and  Tippoo,  they  have  long  left  the  votaries  of  Brahma  in  the  unmolested  possession 
of  their  faith,  and  of  the  various  observances  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  Mahometans 
have  been  reckoned  at  nearly  10,000,000,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the  population  of  Hindostan; 
but  in  this  number  we  suspect  that  those  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  have  been  included,  and 
that  it  is  only  in  the  provinces  on  the  western  frontier  that  they  enter  largely  into  the  mass 
of  population.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  employed  themselves  as  cultivators,  or  in  tho 
fabrics  of  the  country.  They  consisted  almost  solely  of  the  troops  maintained  by  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  officers  employed  by  him,  who,  with  their  families  and  posterity,  swelled  gradu- 
ally into  a  numerous  people.  The  residence  of  the  Mogul  was  rather  a  grbai  moving  camp, 
than  a  fixed  metropolitan  city.  Delhi,  Agra,  or  any  other  places,  which  nis  ab^^e  caused  to 
rank  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  East,  whien  deserted  by  his  army  and  train,  sunk 
into  towns  of  secondary  magnitude.  The  great  lords  who  were  once  his  courtiers,  counsel- 
lors, and  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  were  called  omrahs,  of  whom  there  were  four  prin- 
cipal. They  were  supported,  not  by  nay,  but  by  certain  portions  of  land  assigned  to  them, 
u  which  they  drew  the  revenues.  The  provinces  were  governed  also  in  a  military  manner 
by  Boubahs,  who,  like  other  despotic  viceroys,  exercised  within  their  own  limits  all  the 
authority  of  the  Mogul.  In  many  cases,  they  came  gradually  to  regard  those  territories  as 
belong!  ig  to  them  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right ;  and,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire, 
openly  erected  themselves  into  independent  rulers.  The  fiimily  of  Hyder  was  Mahometan. 
That  dynasty,  however,  and  alr.ost  M  the  others,  have  been  crushed,  by  the  power  either 
of  Britain  or  by  the  i/lahntifji ;  and  there  is  now  scaroely  any  other  sway  in  India.  The 
Mahometans  have  become  a.  subject  race, 

In  contemplating  Hindostan,  as  it  now  exists,  the  power  of  Britain  appears  entirely  pre- 
dominant This  absolufa  sway  of  an  island  comparatively  so  small,  over  an  empure  of 
100,000,000  inhabitints,  situated  nearly  at  its  antipodes,  and  accessible  only  by  so  vast  a 
circuit  of  ocean,  prt  seats  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Yet  the  subjection  is  complete,  and  almost  universally  peaceable ;  and  the  presages  of  its 
short  continuance,  which  K»me  entertain,  are  perhaps  chimerical.  We  have  already  observed 
that  profoundly  passive  disposition  which  prevails  among  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  so 
long  as  no  violence  is  done  to  their  faith,  and  their  ordinary  habits  are  not  interfered  with. 
The  number  of  Europeans  by  whom  such  vast  dominions  are  held  in  subjection  very  little 
exceeds  b0,000.  But  this  number  is  multiplied  by  that  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the 
Hindoo,  which  makes  it  easy  to  train  him  into  an  instrument  for  holding  his  own  country  in 
subjection.  He  has  scaroely  the  idea  of  a  country  to  fight  for.  "  The  Asiatic,"  says  Mr. 
Fraser,  "  fights  for  pay  and  plunder ;  and  whose  brea'i  he  eats,  his  cause  he  will  defend 
against  friands,  country,  and  family."  Accordingly,  the  sepoys  (Indian  troops  commanded 
by  British  ofiicers,  and  trained  after  the  European  manner)  are  found  nearly  as  efiicient  as 
troops  entirely  British ;  and,  so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  shock  their  religion  and  prejudices, 
they  are  equally  faithful.  Their  number  amounts  to  181,617  men.  The  purely  European 
troops  mainUined  by  the  Company  do  not  exceed  8000,  but  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops 
are  always  employed  in  India ;  these  at  present  are  about  20,0i00.  The  Company  doubles 
the  pay  of  all  Uie  king's  troops  employed  within  their  territories.  These  forces  are  variously 
distributed  throughout  India;  for,  besides  defending  and  holding  in  subjection  the  territories 
immediately  under  British  sway,  bodies  of  them  are  stationed  at  the  capitals  of  the  subsi- 
diary princes,  at  once  to  secure  and  overawe  them.  The  degree  of  vassalage  in  which  the 
diiTerent  states  of  India  are  held  somewhat  varies.  The  Nizam,  or  soubah  of  the  Deccan, 
the  king  of  Oude,  the  rajahs  of  Nagpoor,  Mysore,  Sattara,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  with  the 
representative  of  the  house  of  Holkar,  though  they  exercise,  not  without  some  interference, 
their  internal  administration,  are  entirely  under  ths  control  of  Britain.  The  Gwickwar  in 
Guzerat,  and  the  numerous  petty  Rajpoot  principalities,  are  rather  firiendly  allies  underjier 
protection.  Scindia  is  still  nominally  quite  independent ;  but  his  tcrrstorses  are  so  cnc.^»» 
by  those  of  the  Company,  that,  in  case  of  any  general  movement,  he  caa  aoaicely  act,  unless 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Company.  '"  **  "  "    '  '•     '  ' 
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[The  goramnrat  of  Britiah  India  ia  vectod  in  the  Court  of  Diraeton  of  the  East  India 
Company,  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  CummisaionerB,  consiating  of  several  of  the  chief 
ininiatera  of  the  crown,  and  commonly  called  the  Board  of  Control.  The  country  is  divided 
into  tlie  three  Preaidencita  of  Benffal,  Madraa,  and  Bombay  *  The  pmident  of  Bengnl  ia 
atyled  the  Governor-General  of  Inoia.  The  Governor-General  in  Council  ia  empowerr^l  to 
leifialate  for  India,  under  certain  limitationa,  and  aubject  to  the  reviaion  of  the  Board  of 
Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  council  conaista  of  fhur  members,  beside  the  f^o- 
vernor,  appointed  by  the  directors  with  the  royal  aanction.  The  biiaineae  (if  the  executive 
is  dividea  among  five  boutia :  viz. ,  of  revenue ;  of  customs,  aalt,  and  opium ;  of  trade ;  of 
miliary  affiiirs ;  and  of  medical  afl'airs.  The  other  Presidents  in  Council  poosesa  the  same 
authoritv  within  their  respective  governments,  but  subject  in  all  matters  of  general  policv 
to  the  (Mvemor-GenFtral,  who  hm^  the  power  ot  declarmg  war,  making  peace,  and  conclud- 
ing treaties,  and,  as  captain  general,  may  head  the  military  operations  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  who  may  auapend  the  governors  of  the  other  presidencies,  and  sit  aa  president 
in  their  councils. 

The  BritiHh  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  consists  of  the  three  biahopa  of  Calcutta 
Madraa,  and  Bombay,  with  seventy-six  chiiplainH. — Am.  Ed.] 

Amid  the  general  conquest  and  ubjugation  of  India  by  Britain,  the  western  provinces 
alone  have  never  as  yet  come  even  mto  hostile  collision  with  that  power.  The  state  with 
which  it  ia  in  most  immediate  contact  is  that  of  the  Seiks,  or  Sikhs.    This  remarkable  peo- 

Jle  began  their  career  as  a  religious  sect,  adopting  a  sort  of  combination  of  the  Hindoo  and 
fahometan  creeds.  Their  habits  were  originally  mild,  abstracted,  and  almost  philosophic; 
but  persecution,  and  the  treacherous  and  cruel  death  inflicted  on  two  of  their  chiefs,  rouFcd 
their  fiiry,  and  converted  them  into  a  race  of  savage  and  desperate  warriors.  While  the 
Mogul  power,  however,  continued  in  its  vigour,  they  could  only  avenge  their  wrongs  by 
hasty  and  stolen  ravages ;  after  which  they  aought  the  recesses  of  the  northern  mountiiina 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  great  empire,  they  showed  tliemselves  cspable  of  resistintr  anv 
of  the  native  armies,  and  were  only  kept  in  check  by  the  hardy  troops  of  the  king  of  Cnbul. 
They  possess  nearly  the  whole  territory  of  Lahore,  or  the  Punjab,  watered  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  five  great  rivers  which  convey  to  the  Indus  the  waters  of  the  Himala^ah ; 
they  also  possess  the  northern  part  of  Delhi,  as  far  as  the  Jumna.  Their  government  forms 
a  species  of  theocracy,  under  a  body  of  chiefs  uniting  the  heteroiereneous  characters  of 
priests,  warriors,  and  statesmen.  Of  these  a  grand  national  council  is  held  at  Amritsir,  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Seiks,  in  which,  after  a  number  of  peculiar  religious  ceremonies,  the 
national  aflairs  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  a  plan  of  operations  suited  to  the  emer- 
gency is  formed.  Diannion  has  prevailed  among  these  chielb,  but  they  are  now  united 
under  the  almost  absolute  sway  of  Runjeet  Sing,  who  has  also  conquered  Cashmere  and  a 
OTeat  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  including  Peshawer,  lately  its  capital.  Ho  has  fi\-Rd 
his  residence  at  Lahore,  and  maintains  an  army  of  eighty  regiments  of  infiintry  equipped  in 
the  European  manner,  and  disciplined  by  French  officers,  though  they  are  led  into  the  field 
by  the  hereditary  chiefs  or  khans.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  are  also  respectable,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  accumulated  a  large  treasure. 

Moultan,  composing  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers,  with  all  the  territories  along  the 
Indus,  including  Sinde,  its  delta,  is  governed  by  chiefe  formerly  tributanr  to  the  king  cf 
Cabul ;  but  at  present  subject  to  Runjeet  Sing.  This  region  is  separated  m>m  Guzerat,  and 
the  other  fine  provinces  of  central  Hmdoetan,  by  a  vast  tract  of  desert.  Yielding,  however, 
some  coarse  grain  and  pasture,  it  supports  a  certain  population,  and  is  occupied  by  a  n<im- 
ber  of  rude  chieftains,  or  petty  princes,  called  Rajpoots,  who  paid  even  to  Aurengzelie 
only  a  slight  fbrm  of  submission.  At  present  they  are  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  contests 
with  each  other ;  but  no  foreign  power  seems  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  possession  of 
these  dreary  wastes. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made,  in  a  recent  parliamentary  paper,  of  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  territories  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the  Company  :— 

BqoanMilci.  PopolAtJon. 

-  '"'   '        PreiidencyofBenfal 330,313  89,710,071 

-ii.vM        Madrai 141,9831  13,Sm,S3S         '         ' 

.    ;-.  Bombay S9,438i  6,351,340 

481,6731  80,470,153 


There  are,  besides,  85,700  square  miles  in  Bengal,  and  5550  in  Bombay,  the  populstion 
>f  which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but,  as  they  consist  of  rude  districts  situated  on  the 
Upper  Nerbuddah  and  in  the  Concan,  their  population  is  probably  not  extensive;  and 
British  India  will  not  much  exceed  90,000,000.    Mr.  Hamilton  has  formed,  apparently  with 


•[Bjr  the  act  of  18^3,  provirion  waa  made  for  tlu;  •reetinn  of  a  new  piMtdeaer  at  Afia ;  but  Igr  on  aet  of  1831 
Jie  Directors  were  empowered  to  luspend  tbe  execution  of  tliii  provialoa.l 
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aome  care,  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  aubject  and  independent  etatei.    The  fcl. 
lowing  comt)  under  the  firat  head  :— 

li|iMn  MIlN.  rnpulallm 

Tllx  NlMin INMNN) IfllNIIMinO 

Tlw  KliiinrOiiil* iHI.IWU 3,tlUU,WW 

Tim  Hajiili  of  Niif  poor 7»,uuu a.<xiU,>iUO 

of  MytKire 37,ll«0 3,IKN),(''« 

nrSatttm M,IMl I.aimmnm 

TliiiGwkkwar 1H,IIIIU «,Ulltl,limi  ^i 

Triivaiicnre  and  Uoeliln H.uun I.WW.miO 

KiJ|Kx>t  tMt  varlou*  minor  prlnclpalltlM DKMlUO lU,flUO,niN) 

40,<liNI,OM 

To  this  list  must  be  added  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  a  royaj  colony,  and  contain.i,  on 
34,(I0U  square  miles,  nearly  1,(K)0,(K)0  inhabitants;  making  the  grand  total  of  British  liiUii> 
above  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  131,000,000  souls.  ' 

The  statea  that  atill  remain  independent  of  Britain  are  thua  estimated :—      "  '^'«'  '^'^I^mi 

HqumMilM.  rbpuMkiii.         *"  ',"'* 

Selniiia 40,000 ^.ooo.mio     "■'•  ''■•« 

,<;      j„       The  Baikf  (Lahore  Rajnh) 30,000 3,IIUIMIII0  (Ml 

.:,...        Nepal »:i,000 S.nw.tMW  ,j, 

'-  !;i''        Coilimcra  and  oilier  dlitricti  iutiject  to  the  Seiki I0,«i0.,. 1,000,000 

iMiflbtl        8ind« IH,000. I.OOU.UUO 

ii.ooo.oat 

It  ia  painful  to  reflect  that  the  sway  of  Britain,  which  has  extended  so  widely  over  Hin< 
dostan,  was  in  the  first  instance  decidedly  injurious.  The  observation  applies  peculiarly  t«) 
Bengal,  which  had  previously  attained  a  moat  flourishing  state,  under  the  beneflcv^nt  admi- 
nistration of  Aliverdi  Khan,  The  militai^  adventurers,  by  whom  chieflv  afTaire  were  at  first 
administered,  aimed  directly  to  fulfil  the  boundless  expectations  entertained  by  the  Company 
flrom  the  possession  of  an  empire  so  famed  for  wealth,  and  to  return  laden  with  riches  to  their 
native  country.  Every  mode  of  arbitrary  exaction  and  extortion  was  therefore  practised. 
A  larger  revenue  was  raised  fVom  the  country  than  it  had  paid  to  the  Mogul  in  its  greateat 
prosperity.  During  that  dreadful  famine  in  1770,  when  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  cnp- 
posul  to  have  perished,  and  multitudes  of  the  cultivatora  fled  into  other  districts,  the  revenue 
was  still  forcibly  maintained  at  its  former  standard  by  heavy  surcharges  on  those  who  re- 
mained. Under  this  system,  the  finest  country  in  the  world  was  in  danger  of  being  rapidly 
reduced  to  a  desert;  and  large  tracts,  formerly  covered  with  waving  harvests,  were  con- 
verted into  jungle,  the  abode  of  wild  beasts.  The  breaking  up  of  the  native  authorities, 
without  any  effective  substitute,  gave  a  dreadful  extension  to  the  system  of  decoity ;  a  epc- 
cies  of  robbery,  unknown  at  least  in  the  civilized  kingdoms  of  Europe.  It  is  carried  on 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  predatory  tribes,  who  infest  the  neighbouring  regions,  on 
a  great  scale,  and  by  persona  who  are  not  considered  as  disgraced  by  it,  either  in  their  own 
estimation  or  that  of  othera.  They  exercise  this  propensity  to  plunder,  not  on  their  imme- 
diate neighbours,  but  in  distant  forays,  in  which  they  surprise  villages  during  the  night,  and 
employ  the  most  dreadful  tortures  to  procure  hidden  treasure. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  Company  to  observe,  that  they  appear  from  the  firat  to  have  cast  an 
anxious  eye  on  the  distressed  state  of  their  Indian  possessions.  Several  expedients  were 
tried  without  success,  till,  in  1784,  Lord  Cornwallia  went  out  with  fbll  powera,  and  the  found- 
ation was  at  length  laid  of  an  ameliorated  system.  The  leading  arrangements  were : — A 
settlement  of  the  landed  property  was  made,  first  for  ten  years,  but  afterwards  rendered  per^ 
petual;  upon  payment  of  which,  the  zemindare  were  invested  with  the  absolute  property  of 
the  lands,  having  under  them  the  ryots,  who,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent,  were  also  to  main- 
tain their  tenures.  To  secure  this  property  against  the  encroachments  of  power,  it  was  ren- 
dered unlawful  for  any  European  to  possess  land  in  India.  At  the  same  time,  civil  and 
crimi  lal  courts  on  the  British  model,  and  administered  by  British  judges,  were  establishtHl ; 
the  former  in  every  town,  with  an  appeal  to  superior  tribunals  at  Uie  cities  of  Calcutta, 
Dacca,  Patna,  and  Moorahedabod,  and  a  final  resort  to  a  supreme  tribunal  in  the  capital. 
Criminal  justice  was  to  be  administered  by  separate  judges  performing  a  circuit  through  tho 
Bame  cities. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  intentions  with  which  this  system  was  formed,  and  the 
good  general  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  it  has  but  imperfectly  fulfilled  the  object  of 
restoring  the  prosperity  of  British  India.  Although  the  annual  payments  exacted  as  land 
revenue  were  no  longer  arbitrary,  yet  they  were  fixed  too  high ;  and,  being  enforced  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  by  sales  of  the  property  on  which  the  arrear  arose,  they  soon  pro- 
duced the  impoverishment  or  ejection  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  former  zeminnars. 
The  ryots,  being  too  poor  to  purchase  the  forfeited  lands,  were  only  exposed  under  this  sys- 
tem in  new  nnnrpssions  Th«»  zern>ndarY  and  yillaire  Dolice,  which  had,  thoush  in  a  scms- 
what  rough  way,  generally  maintained  the  country  in  tranquillity  and  security,  were  found  to 
be  very  disadvantageously  supplanted  by  the  system,  in  itself  so  excellent,  of  British  juris- 

Erudence.    That  system,  administered  by  young  judges  who  came  out  with  little  study,  an^ 
ttle  view  but  of  making  a  fortune,  was  found  to  exhibit  fiiint  traces  of  its  native  excellence. 
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Even  thv  beet  lawjim  htT*  (bund  it  a  oMtter  of  extram*  diffloalty  to  jiaigt  Indiana, — a  p«h>> 

Ele  whoM  Un(ni^>  mannora,  and  whole  train  of  ideas  am  foreign  and  oppoaite  to  thow)  of 
lurope.  Tite  nativr>«s  too,  are  wofully  addicted  to  perjury,  and  have  been  i^rnatl^  onci>um|(ed 
in  it  oy  the  fkrility  which  thia  ignorance  of  their  juagea  aflbrda  thorn  of  eacaping  detoction. 
Hence  the  British  tribunala  are  often  completely  at  a  atand  in  oaaea  where  the  tact  and  ex- 

Krience  of  a  native  judi^e  would  at  once  have  unravelled  the  truth.  The  conaeauence  hu 
en,  that  an  arrear  of  civil  oaaea  han  aocumuiated,  amounting  almoat  to  an  abnolute  denial 
of  justice;  while,  in  the  criminal  courta,  it  ia  often  neceaaai-y,  for  want  of  evidence,  to  dim 
miM8  individuala,  of  whoae  guilt  the  moat  perfect  conviction  ia  entertained.  Thua,  after  a 
lon^  and  profound  internal  pence,  under  a  atrong  government,  and  an  adminiatration  of  jus- 
tice intended  to  Irn  Hf.rictly  equitable,  the  country  haa  recovered  only  very  impert'octly  trnin 
Uio  atate  to  which  u  hod  been  reduced  by  the  rviginal  ayatem  of  apoliation.  In  fact,  ttie 
exertiona  of  the  Cumpanv  have  of  late  been  employed  to  reatore  the  original  ayatem  of 
police  and  aociety ;  and  thia  object,  though  difficult,  haa  been  effiMsted  in  aooie  degree,  and 
with  fkvourable  roaulta.  [The  nativea  have  for  aeveral  yeara  been  admiaaible  to  civil  offices, 
and  to  act  aa  civil  and  criminal  judgea ;  they  are  alao  aummoned  to  ait  in  the  punctayeta  (native 
juriea),  and  to  try  in  aome  places  criminal,  in  othera  both  civil  and  criminal  qneotiona.  By 
the  act  of  1833,  for  the  better  government  of  the  Indian  territoriet,  it  is  ftirther  provided, 
that  no  native  ahall,  by  reason  of  hia  religion,  place  of  birth,  deacent,  or  colour,  be  diaabled 
fhxn  holding  any  office  or  employment  under  tne  Company. — Am.  Ed.] 

[For  more  than  forty  veara  a  dividend  of  10^  per  cent.  haR  been  paid  on  the  Eaat  India 
■took,  although  during  that  whole  period  no  profit  was  made,  and  the  pretended  dividend 
was  paid  with  borrowed  money.  In  conaequence  of  thia  at^le  of  things,  the  origin(>l  value 
of  the  stock  haa  been  nearly  doubled  in  the  market,  and  by  the  new  charter  of  1889,  a  fund 
of  two  milliona  aterlin^  is  set  apart  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest,  until  it  amounta  t« 
twelve  milliona,  the  price  of  aix  millions  of  stock  at  ten  per.  cent ;  and  the  dividend  is  in 
the  mean  time  to  be  paid  out  of  the  territorial  revenues,  that  is,  out  of  the  purses  of  ths 
Hindoos.    The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  company's  affiurs,  in  1882 : — 


Territoritl  and  PoltUcal  Debt. .  •  ■ 
OommaireUI  "     .... 


.  <ei,lST,7H9 
..    l,on,404 


Total  Oalrt XB3,196,97« 

TwritorUI  and  PoUtlcal  Oadlts X9e,37«,393 

CoMMRlal  »      91,647,140 


Total  OrMiiM XS1,996.«7S 


Balance  Otflelant <ll,80e,6O4 

'V-'       Ooapaay's  Rome  Bond  Debt 3,S43,8M 

TbUI  Deflcieney jeiS,449.4S8 

The  following  table  shows  the  income  and  chargea  for  the  five  yean  ending  with  1890; 


Tim. 

Bm-i. 

^'ir 

GkuiMtaBM- 
toolaLPrioMiif 
W>ia>hlu4,k 

StlMM. 

lalmit 

MiMt 

uP.'-jL. 

a«pi>ch»i.L 

1896 
1897 
1898 
1890 
1830 

31,006,060 
93,337,733 
33,818,184 
33,603,711 
31,669,310 

99,346,363 
91,494,804 
91.778,431 
10,998,699 
18,300,718 

914,963 
907,973 
979,014 
930,794 
913,304 

1,373,041 
1,740,066 
1,038,313 
9,131,163 
9,007,603 

1,817,939 
9.490.604 
9,060,141 
1,067,403 
1,748,740 

4,83«,M7 

9,484.076 

3,930,713 

043,873 

606,149 

i  il><ft,f 


%'*-'h    -^ 


Am.  Zd.] 


Smtt.  \.—  'Proiucivot  Induttry. 


India  has  always  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  for  its  pro> 
tbsion  of  magnificent  and  valuable  products.  In  fact,  the  tropical  countries,  wherever  water 
abounds,  must  surpass  the  regions  under  the  temperate  zone  in  this  respect,  wore  it  only 
ftom  the  circumstance  of  prcnucing  more  than  one  crop  in  the  year.  The  large  and  copious 
■treams  of  Hindostan  mamtain  generally  throughout  that  country  a  perennial  abundance. 
This  character,  however,  ia  by  no  meuis  universal.  All  the  west  of  central  India,  except 
where  it  is  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  consists  of  sand,  in  which  the  traveller 
•inks  knee-deep.  Sand  forms  even  the  basis  of  all  the  flat  country  of  Bengal ;  though 
inundation  and  culture  have  covered  it  with  a  thin  surface  of  productive  clay.  A  great 
part  also  of  the  hilly  districts,  being  over-run  with  that  species  of  rank  underwood  called 
jungle,  is  unfit  for  any  usefiil  product  Although  the  Hindooe,  too,  have  ever  been  au 
agricultural  people,  anu  femarkaole  for  their  industry,  nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than 
the  instruments,  or  the  skill,  with  which  they  conduct  that  important  art  The  cultivators 
Ibr  security  under  an  imperfect  police,  or  fhnn  mere  custom,  live  in  large  villages,  having 
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ig  with  1890; 


pvnr  hpAn   nr. 


Mch  a  hmII  not,  on  Um  tilhft  of  which  thoy  occupv  UienuelvBt,  in  oonjunction  with  tlic 
laboura  of  the  looin  kimI  with  other  einplormonta.  Holdinff  their  IuuIh  by  no  tenure  except 
that  ol'  UM^e,  they  never  think  of  expending  capital  in  their  improvenieiit,  and  could  not, 
probably,  with  aaiety,  ahow  themaclvea  poeeeiiMed  of  property.  Their  plouffh,  in  compariaon 
Willi  uur*,  doea  not  deaerve  the  name.  Rudely  conatructed,  at  the  coat  ot  leaa  than  half  a 
criivvn,  it  cannot  penetrate  beyond  two  or  three  inchoa  deep,  and  haa  no  contrivance  tor 
turning  over  the  auil.  It  ia  drawn,  not  by  huraea,  but  by  oxun  and  butTulM;*,  itonictimea 
ycikud  together.  The  ground,  atler  being  acratched  in  aeveral  directiona  by  thii<  iiwtrument, 
ti/llowud  by  the  rough  branch  of  a  tree  aa  a  aubatitute  tor  the  harrow,  ia  conaidered  fit  ibr 
rucuiving  the  aeed.  Manurt)  la  empioved  only  in  loiiie  rare  aaea,  and  conaiata  merely  of 
aohoH  and  decayed  vegetablea.  Cow-dung  ia  not  only  acarce,  but  ia  accounted  holy :  it  ia 
alio  employed  aa  fuel,  and  ia  even  ploatored  on  the  walla  by  way  of  ornament.  There  ia 
no  idea  of  any  rotation  of  cropa,  except  the  aucceaaion  to  be  raiaed  within  tlie  year ;  and 
thid  ia  conducted  on  a  principle  of  raiaing  the  utmoat  poaaihle  quantity,  until  the  groumi  ia 
completely  exhauated.  It  ia  then  abandoned  to  a  atate  not  of  fallow,  but  of  lay,  and  the 
cattle  are  paatured  upon  it,  until  by  continued  reat  it  haa  regained  ita  fertility.  Tliia  rude 
ayNtem  of  huabandry  reaerablea  that  which  waa  practiaed  in  Europe  during  tne  early  agea. 
It  ia  not  auppoaed  that  even  in  Bengal  more  than  one  acre  m  three  ia  under  actual  'llage. 
The  cultivaton  are  poor  in  the  extreme,  their  annual  renta  on  an  average  not  exceeding 
four  poimda;  and,  inatead  of  poaaeaaing  any  capital,  tliey  are  uaually  aunk  in  deot 

Notwithatanding  all  these  deflcienciea,  naturu  is  bountiful,  and  the  producta  of  India  are 
copioua.  Rice  ia  the  article  upon  which  the  whole  region  reata  ita  main  depciidence;  it  is 
raiaed  on  every  spot  where  irrigation  can  be  procured.  The  perioda  of  aow  .-^  and  rearing 
vary,  and  produce  a  correaponding  variety  in  the  quality.     Only  one  crop  u  raiaed  ii;  .ne 

J  ear;  but  with  another  of  millet  or  pulae  on  the  aame  field.  In  aome  of  the  wp  <-rn 
lahratta  diatricta,  it  ia  necessary  to  substitute  d'hourra,  the  arid  and  coarse  grain  c  .>  bio. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  fitted  only  for  those  tracta  which,  firom  their  more  elevated  i.to,  ap* 
proximate  to  the  temperate  climates. 

Hindoatan  has  other  highly  valuable  products.  The  moat  important,  «.rt.u  xs  is  cotton 
the  material  of  the  great  national  manufacture.  It  is  chiefly  raiaed  in  lii  inlsiiil  and  some 
what  dry  tracts  of  Agra  and  the  Deccan.  Mirzapour,  in  the  province  of  Agra,  is  the  general 
market  for  cotton,  the  price  of  which  varies  from  1/.  13«.  to  2/.  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.  It  is  not 
equal  in  quality  to  the  American.  Silk  is  also  a  very  ancient  staple  of  India,  particularly 
oi  Bengal,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  China;  and  the  Italian  silk  is  now  decided* 
ly  superior  to  both.  There  is  also  a  wild  species  brought  in  from  the  eastern  wooded  tracta 
of  Assam  and  Silhet,  which  is  useful  firom  its  cheapness.    The  continent  of  India  does  not 

firoduce  those  more  delicate  spices  which  distinguish  the  islands ;  but  peppier,  so  extensive- 
y  used  in  Europe,  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance  on  the  high  wooded 
mountains  that  rise  above  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Sup^ar  was  plentiful  in  Hindoatan  1>cfore 
it  was  known  in  Europe.  The  interior  of  Bengal  might  yield  it  to  any  extent,  and  at  much 
less  expense  than  that  raised  in  the  West  Indies ;  but,  from  the  defective  mode  of  prepara- 
tion, it  is  of  very  inferior  quality,  and  is  in  that  form  called  clayed,  which  is  not  snited  to 
the  European  taste.  Opium,  that  fkvourite  though  pernicious  luxury  of  the  East,  is  the 
staple  of  the  interior  province  of  Bohar,  and  is  raised  of  still  superior  quality  in  Malwa. 
It  18  a  precarious  crop;  and  the  British  rendered  it  stil!  "^n  by  monopolizing,  and  then 
using^  compulsory  measures  to  make  the  fkrmere  grow  .'  !";  by  recent  regnlations  these 
restrictions  havo  been  in  a  great  measure  removed.  Indigr  has  been  an  early  product  of 
India,  of  which  it  bean  the  name :  but  that  of  Mexico  obtained  the  preference  in  Europe, 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when,  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of  some  active  indi- 
viduals, it  has  been  so  much  improved,  that  it  is  imiMrted  now  to  a  large  annual  amount. 
It  is  cultivated  by  the  ryots  upon  advances  made  by  the  British ;  but  the  cleaning  and  pre 

firing  it  for  use  are  entirely  performed  by  Eurrpeuns,  and  with  machinery  of  their  erection 
he  average  produce  of  Bengal  and  Oude,  the  latter  of  which  is  of  considerably  inferioi 
quality,  is  estimated  at  9,000,000  lbs.  Coffee  hos  become  an  article  of  considerable  im 
portance;  and  in  the  year  1831,  8,000,000  lbs.  were  imported  into  Britain  from  Mala* 
bar.  Saltpetre  is  produced  more  abundantly  in  Bahar  than  in  any  other  known  country. 
Its  formation  takes  place  chiefly  during  the  not  winds,  and  seems  to  be  connected  with  that 
phenomenon. 

Besides  these  luxuries  destined  for  exportation,  there  ore  othera  extensively  consumed  in 
the  interior.  The  nut  of  the  areca,  combined  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel,  is  one  universally 
used  in  India,  which  has  never  found  its  way  into  Europe.  The  customs  of  the  country 
cause  a  vast  consumption  of  vegetable  oils,  which  are  supplied  firom  the  sesamum,  also  from 
lintf  mustard-seed,  and  the  cocoa-nut  Woods  of  various  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  lower 
declivities  of  the  Indian  hills.  The  canes,  composing  the  thick  jungle  or  underwood  which 
abounds  in  marahy  grounds,  are  not  only  used  as  in  Europe,  but  are  much  employed  in  building. 
The  teak  has  been  found  unrivalled  for  ship^building;  but,  though  it  flourishes  on  the  hills  « 
Malaimr,  it  does  not  attain  such  perfection  there  as  in  Java  and  the  Eastern  peninsula. 


g4e  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOQRAPHY.  Part  HI. 

Malabar  flirniahefi  also  a  large  supply  of  sandal  wood,  of  the  species  called  i«d-wood,  aa  well 
MS  others  used  for  dyeing,  or  for  ornamental  furniture. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  r  -oduce  of  the  British  Bengal  territory,  including  Benares, 
Bahar,  and  part  of  Orissa,  was  made,  seemingly  with  great  diligence  and  attention,  by 
Colonel  Colebrooke.  To  appreciate  the  extreme  cheapnebs  of  Indian  produce,  we  nmst 
observe,  that  the  maund  consists  of  eighty  lbs.,  or  within  a  trifle  of  an  English  bushel. 

Rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  150,000,000  maundi,  at  1(.  Od.  permaund 4111,300,000 

Millc'.,  00,000,000  mnuiKli,  at  1(.  purinniind    3,000,000 

Pulie,  90,000,000  maundi,  at  I*.  3A  per  maund S,U35,0U0 

Seed! 4,OaH,000 

'         Sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  opium,  and  other  articlei  9,000,00U 

£33,913,000 

The  space  on  which  these  products  are  raised  is  estimated  to  contain  160,000  square  miles, 
and  30,000,000  souls.  Hindostan,  taken  altogether,  may  be  quadruple  as  to  extent  and  popu- 
lation, but  not  quite  so  as  to  wealth.  We  may,  therefore,  conjecture  its  entire  produce  at  abnut 
100,000,0()0{. ;  but  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  same  articles  would  be  considered  very 
cheap  in  England  at  six  times  the  prices  above  stated. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  natural  products  alone,  but,  in  an  especial  degree,  for  manufac- 
tures, that  the  commerce  of  India  has  been  so  much  prized  in  the  Western  woi-ld.  Cotton, 
her  native  material,  though  not  possessing  any  peculiar  original  beauty,  has,  by  the  skill  of 
her  artisans,  been  worked  up  into  forms  of  dress  the  most  elegant  that  human  industry  lias 
ever  produced.  That  of  muslins,  ingenious  and  delicate  beyond  all  others,  is  appropriate 
and  peculiar  to  Bengal,  in  whose  eastern  district  of  Dacca  it  is  fabricated  in  a  perfection 
elsewhere  unrivalled.  Though  especially  adapted,  as  it  were,  for  the  climate  of  India,  ro 
general  has  been  its  attraction,  that  this  delicate  fabric  has  becor.ie  the  staple  of  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England.  There,  by  the  employment  of  machinery  and  the  division  of  labour, 
it  is  produced  much  cheaper,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  of  finer  texture ;  but  the  muslin 
of  India,  richer,  softer,  and  more  durable,  still  maintains  its  reputation.  The  same  superi- 
ority is  preserved  by  the  calicpes,  einghams,  and  chintzes,  which  form  the  staple  manufac- 
tures of  Coromandel,  and  particularly  of  the  Circars.  Though  nearly  driven  out  of  the 
European  market  by  cheap  and  successful  imitations,  they  are  still  preferred  over  the  East, 
where  the  curious  consider  themselves  able  to  distinguish  by  the  touch,  and  even  by  the 
smell,  these  genuine  products  of  the  Indian  loom.  The  central  and  western  provinces  are 
not  so  eminent  in  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  Guzerat,  where,  especially  in  Surat 
and  its  neie;libourhood,  they  are  cheap,  good,  and  of  great  variety,  yet  do  not  attain  the  same 
high  excellence  as  in  Eastern  India. 

Silk,  though  holding  only  a  secondarv  place  as  an  Indian  manu&cture,  is  still  ancient 
and  considerable.  Its  main  seats  are  tiie  great  cities  of  Moorshodabad  and  Benares,  with 
their  neighbouring  districts:  at  Surat,  also,  the  quantity  manu&ctured  is  considerable. 
Taffetas,  ororades,  and  embroidered  gauzes,  are  its  prevailing  forms. 

Woollen  manu&ctures  are  not  suited  to  the  climate  of  that  tropical  plain  of  which 
Hindostan  chiefly  consists.  In  the  upper  regions,  however,  which  form  the  slope  of  the 
Himalayah,  they  are  made  in  large  quantities,  though  coarse,  and  for  home  consumption. 
Cashmere  alone  collects  that  fine  wool,  peculiar  to  the  goats  which  feed  on  the  table-land 
of  Thibet;  and  from  this  material  are  manufactured  those  exquisitely  beautiful  shawls  which 
Europe  has  striven  to  rival,  but  unsuccessfully,  except  in  cheapness.  The  shawl  manu&cture 
of  Cashmere  has  suflered  peculiarly  by  the  revolutions  of  that  country ;  and  the  lotmis  employ- 
ed in  it  have  been  reduceid  from  40,000  to  16,000. 

The  commerce  of  India  has  always  possessed,  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans,  a  dazzling  and 
indeed  illusive  splendour,  derived  from  its  remoteness,  and  the  brilliant  character  of  some 
of  its  articles.  It  possesses  by  no  means  the  magnitude  or  importance  which  these  circum- 
stances have  led  men  to  ascribe  to  it  Besides,  though,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
it  has  affi)rded  a  grand  impulse  to  trade  and  enterprise,  the  Indians  have  never  hcau  a 
trading  nation.  Tliey  never  carried  any  of  their  own  precious  products  into  other  countries ; 
but,  disdainfully,  as  it  were,  granted  them  to  those  who  came  to  seek  them  from  the  farthest 
extremities  of  the  globe.  With  equal  disdain,  they  rejected  almost  every  article  which  was 
otfered  in  exchange,  and  would  except  nothing  but  treasure  in  its  most  solid  and  palpable 
form.  The  course  of  Indian  trade  was  hence  a  constant  theme  of  regret  to  those  politicians 
who  considered  the  benefit  of  this  intercourse  as  dependent  solely  on  what  was  called  a 
fevourable  balance,  and  who  viewed  India  as  a  gulf  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  the  West 
were  buried.  Modern  enquiries  have  fully  shown  that  this  by  no  means  prevented  the  trade 
with  India  from  being  highly  beneficial ;  though  the  limited  export,  no  doubt,  rendered  it  less 
ao  than  it  otherwifie  would  have  been.  Yet  the  importance  of  Indian  commerce  has  always 
been,  and  is,  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  mining  operations  of  India  are  confined  to  one  object,  of  so  brilliant  a  character,  how 
ever,  as  to  throw  a  lustre  on  this  and  on  all  the  Oriental  regions.     It  produces  the  finest 
diamonds  in  the  world ;  for  those  of  Brazil,  though  of  greater  size,  are  inferior  in  hardnea 
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and  Uilliancy,  The  Indian  diamonds  occur  cbieflv  in  a  high  and  rugged  tract,  inhabited  by 
tribes  almost  independent,  and  extending  from  Golconda  across  the  interior  of  Orissa.  The 
principal  mines  are  described  by  Tavernier  as  situated  at  Raolcouda,  Color,  and  Sumbulpoor. 
In  the  first  of  these  places,  the  diamonds  occur  in  narrow  veins  traversing  the  rock,  and 
mixed  with  the  sand  and  earth  which  fill  their  cavities ;  at  Color  they  are  tbund  in  the  soil 
of  a  plain  which  stretches  along  the  foot  of  some  high  mountains;  while  at  Sumbulpoor  they 
are  n^ixed  with  the  sand  of  the  river  Gouel,  which  falls  into  the  Mahanuddy.  The  diamonds 
at  thii  last  place  are  exquisitely  fine,  but  small  when  compared  with  those  at  Color,  whicii 
yielded  to  Shah  Jehan  the  fiimous  stone,  weighing  upwards  of  700  carats.  Tavernier  tbund 
at  this  -nine  alone  60,000  persons  employed ;  but  tlie  importance  of  the  working  appears  to 
have  since  diminished,  either  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mines,  or  the  diminution  cf  the 
demand  among  the  native  princes.  The  sands  of  tlie  rivers  of  this  tract  yield  also  some 
gold  dust,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  become  a  national  object  The  diamonds  of  Paima, 
m  the  district  of  Bundelcund,  are  celebrated,  though  not  of  such  fine  quality  as  those  already 
described.  India  produces  some  iron,  lead,  and  tin,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
home  consumption.  Zinc  is  in  particular  abundance ;  and  the  same  may  in  some  degree  be 
said  of  these  products  of  calcareous  countries,  marble,  sal-^em,  alabaster,  common  salt  both 
in  rocks  and  plabs  covered  with  this  mineral ;  but  the  great  masses  of  rock  salt  are  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus.    Salpetre  has  been  already  noticed. 

The  mode  of  conducting  British  commerce  with  India  has  always,  till  very  recently,  been 
by  means  of  exclusive  companies ;  and  the  only  competition  was  between  these  rival  asso- 
ciations. About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  were  combined  into  "  tlie 
United  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies ;"  \n  whom,  from  that  time,  all 
the  concerns  of  government  and  trade  were  administered.  Between  1T70  and  1784,  the 
Company  were  obliged  to  yield  a  great  share  of  their  political  power,  which  is  now  jointly 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Control.  But  no  material  breach  was  made  in  their  exclusive 
privileges  as  traders  till  1813,  when  the  intercourse  with  Hindostan  was  thrown  generally 
open  to  British  subjects,  with  only  some  restrictions  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  and  the 
ports  from  which  they  were  to  proceed ;  and  even  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved. Under  the  liberty  thus  granted,  the  private  trade  has  increased  astonishingly,  and  has 
almost  driven  that  of  the  Company  out  of  the  field.  [By  the  acts  of  August  28, 1833,  for 
the  Better  Government  of  his  Majesty's  Indian  Territories  (3  and  4  Will.  iv.  cli.  86),  and 
for  Regulating  the  Trade  to  China  and  India  (3  and  4  Will.  iv.  ch.  93),  the  commercial  pri- 
vileges of  the  East  India  Company  are  abolished,  its  functions  now  being  merely  political, 
and  the  trade  to  India  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all  British  subjects.  It  is  further  declared 
lawful  for  all  British  subjects  to  reside  in  the  East  Company's  dominions  without  any  license, 
on  merely  making  known  to  the  proper  officer,  on  their  arrival,  their  name,  place  of  destina- 
tion, and  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  any  person  so  resident  may  acquire  and  hold  lands,  in  the 
parts  where  he  may  be  authorised  to  reside,  for  any  term  of  years,  and  carry  on  any  trade 
or  profession. 

Qenerai  View  of  the  Commerce  of  British  India,  for  1833. 
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Skot.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 


In  surveying  the  political  state  of  Hindostan,  an  estimate  has  already  been  given  of  its 
population,  by  which  it  amounts  to  about  140,000,000.  Of  this  vast  multitude,  nine-tentlis 
are  still  believed  to  consist  of  that  native  original  race,  who,  though  subject  to  a  foreign  power 
during  so  many  ages,  have  remained  always  unmixed,  and  have  retained  unaltered  their 
ancient  habits  and  institutions.  This  people,  who  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilisatinn,  though  in  a  form  quite  diiferent  firom  the  European  nations,  present  a  highly  in- 
teresting subject  of  contemplation. 

In  their  external  form,  the  Hindoos,  though,  by  the  action  of  the  climate,  rendered  as  black 
u  the  negro,  have  otherwise  nothing  of  the  negro  aspect.  Neither  do  they  exhibit  the  broad 
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and  flat  viaa|re,  nor  the  other  distinctive  marks,  of  the  Mongol  race  who  people  China  and 
Eastern  Tartary.  Their  form  belongs  to  that  variety  termed,  by  Blumenbacn,  the  Caucasian, 
and  which  includes  also  the  people  of  Europe.  Even  from  them  they  are  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  delicacy  and  exility  of  shape,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  refined,  and  even  efibminate 
people.  The  races,  however,  bred  to  war,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  and  the  western  tracts, 
are  of  a  bodily  constitution  much  more  hardy  and  athletic. 

The  manners  of  the  Hindoos,  still  more  than  their  persons,  bespeak  peculiar  refinement. 
They  are  described  as  in  a  remarkable  degree  polished,  gracefiil,  and  engaging ;  and  in  the 
whole  intercourse  of  society,  a  politeness  and  urbanity  reigns,  much  beyond  what  is  observed 
in  European  circles.  The  impression  made  by  them  upon  a  stranger  is  that  of  a  benevolent 
and  amiable  people.  Those  gentlemen,  however,  who  have  of  late  communicated  the  results 
of  more  intimate  inspection,  present  a  much  less  favourable  picture.  That  outward  politeness, 
it  is  said,  soon  resolves  itself  into  the  smooth  and  interested  servility  which  men  acquire  in 
courts  and  under  despotic  governments,  by  habitual  intercourse  with  those  on  whom  they 
are  dependent  It  is  entirely  prompted,  therefore,  by  self-interest,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
the  Hindoo  character,  and  is  cherished  without  regard  to  any  feelings  of  honour  and  dignity. 
These  are  entirely  broken  down  by  the  influence  of  that  despotism  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Grant,  "  is  not  only  the  principle  of  the  government  of  Hindoetan,  but  an  original,  irreversi- 
ble, and  fundamental  principle  in  the  very  frame  of  society."  In  such  a  government,  where 
men  are  excluded  from  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  and  checked  at  least  in  any  public  or  lively 
amusements,  selfishness  turns  almost  entirely  into  avarice;  and  this  is  described  as  quite 
the  ruling  pojssion  in  the  breast  of  the  Hindoo.  It  appears  to  be  indulged  with  an  almost 
total  disregard  of  the  principles  of  honour  or  honesty ;  the  grossest  breaches  of  which  are 
80  common,  as  to  cause  no  surprise,  and  scarcely  any  indignation,  even  in  those  who  suffer 
by  them.  In  the  same  light  do  they  regard  that  deliberate  and  systematic  violation  of  truth, 
which  seems  rooted  in  the  Indian  character.  "  It  is  the  business  of  all,"  says  Sir  John 
Shore,  "  firom  the  ryot  to  the  dewan,  to  conceal  and  deceive ;  the  simplest  matters  of  fact  are 
designedly  covered  w'*h  a  veil  which  no  human  understanding  can  penetrate."  This  extends 
even  to  a  form  of  guilt,  from  which  the  religious,  or  rather  the  superstitious,  habits  of  the 
nation,  might  have  been  expected  to  secure  them.  Perjury,  the  meet  deliberate  and  com- 
plete, marks  every  deposition  made  before  an  Indian  court  of  justice.  What  involves  the 
tribunals  in  particular  perplexity  is,  that  even  those  who  mean  well,  and  have  truth  to  tell 
or  to  attest,  think  not  that  they  do  enough,  unless  they  enforce  it  by  fklse  additional  particu- 
lars ;  and  it  would  thus  be  impossible  for  courts  of  justice  to  carry  on  their  investigations,  if 
they  should  reject  evidence  because  it  was  combined  with  <  he  most  palpable  falsehoods  and 
perjuries.  On  a  close  inspection,  too,  much  disappears  of  tho  mildness  and  quietude  which 
are  so  conspicuous  on  the  surfiice  of  Uie  Hindoo  character.  Deadly  feuds  reign  in  the  inte- 
rior of  villages;  and,  between  those  who  have  no  motive  to  be  on  ceremony  or  on  terms  of 
courtesy  with  each  other,  violent  wordy  altercations  often  take  place,  seldom,  however, 
proceeding  to  blowa  In  particular,  the  already  mentioned  prevalence  of  decoity,  and  the 
dreadful  cruelties  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  go  far  to  strip  the  Hindoo  character  of  its 
fame  for  gentleness.  Similar  habits  of  violence  are  general  among  the  predatory  tribes  of 
the  West:  but  these  indeed  may  be  considered  as  d^ering  in  almost  every  point  from  the 
proper  Hindoo  character. 

After  all,  the  Hindoo  certainly  possesses  some  good  qualities ;  and,  perhaps,  the  L.,e  very 
unfavourable  pictures  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  populace  of  great  cities,  and  from  men 
otherwise  placed  in  situations  trying  to  human  virtue.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  fidelity  to  a 
master  or  chief  from  whom  they  nave  received  treatment  at  all  kind,  they  are  surpassed,  and 
indeed  equalled, '  ^  very  few  nations.  Their  religion  enjoins,  and  it  is  admitted  that  they 
perform,  very  remarkable  acts  of  beneficence;  and  to  assert  that  these  proceed  merely  fix>ra 
a  mercenary  view  of  purchasing  heaven,  would  be  to  judge  with  rather  a  scanty  measure  of 
charity.  The  habits  of  Hindoo  life  are  pre-eminently  domestic.  Respect  for  old  age  is 
carried  to  a  great  height;  and,  when  parents  are  no  longer  capable  of  labour,  they  are 
supported  by  Uieir  children,  and  never  allowed  to  become  a  burden  on  the  public.  Marriage 
is  held  as  a  perfectly  indispensable  part  of  life,  without  which  a  man  would  not  be  con- 
sidered as  possessing  a  regular  place  in  society,  or  as  qualified  for  exercising  any  important 
function.  His  marriage,  and  his  marriage  festival,  are  regarded  as  the  most  critical  and 
splendid  eras  in  the  history  of  a  Hindoo.  Yet  tho  wife,  when  obtained,  is  the  object  of  very 
slight  respect  or  regard.  She  is  considered  wholly  unfit  to  be  the  companion  of  her  husband, 
or  even  to  be  spoken  to;  and  indeed  care  is  taken  to  render  her  so.  It  is  deemed  disgrace- 
fnl  for  her  ever  to  open  a  book,  to  be  able  even  to  read  a  syllable,  or  to  know  any  thing  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  world.  She  is  regarded  merely  as  a  sort  of  privileged  slave,  created 
only  to  obey  and  reverence  her  husband,  and  bouim  to  view  him  with  the  most  reverential 
awe.  She  is  generally,  however,  fiiithful  to  him ;  and  her  attachment  is  manifested  in  an 
extraordinary  and  cruelly  superstitious  manner,  by  the  sacrifice  of  herself  on  his  funeral 
pile.  Although  a  variety  of  motives  may  co-operate,  this  sacrifice  would  scarcely  have  be- 
come so  prevalent,  had  not  the  principle  of  conjugal  attachment  been  generally  strong  in  the 
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nation.  Polygamy  does  not  widely  prevail ;  and  disiolute  manners,  thoo^  strangely  com< 
bined  in  many  instances  with  religious  observances,  do  not  seem  to  be  otherwise  so  general 
as  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

The  religion  of  India,  such  as  it  is,  reigns  with  unrivalled  sway,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
all  its  laws  and  institutions.  It  is  not  merely  the  object  of  internal  meditation  or  occasional 
observance,  but  the  guide  in  all  the  actions,  outward  and  inward,  small  and  great,  of  human 
life.  This,  however,  which,  in  an  enlightened  and  rational  sense,  might  be  considered  as 
marking  a  peculiar  excellence,  is  combined,  in  the  vulgar  at  least,  with  habits  of  gross 
ignorance  and  mean  superstition.  Yet  the  Hindoo  system  fails  not  to  comprise  some  very 
lofty  elements ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  sacred  books,  which  are  inaccessible 
to  Uie  vulgar,  have  little  influence  on  the  general  ideas  of  the  nation. 

The  Hindoo  mythology  is  a  system  so  vast  and  multi&rious,  that  to  introduce  even  a 
sketch  would,  within  our  limits,  be  scarcely  possible.  It  is  founded  on  Uie  grand  and  philo- 
sophical idea  of  an  immense  all-pcrvading  mmd,  from  which  the  universe  derived  its  exist- 
ence. To  this  Nature,  which  is  called  the  Bramh,  or  Brimh,  they  ascribe  the  most  exalted 
attributes  of  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence.  This  being,  however,  is  not  represented  as 
the  active  ruler  of  the  universe,  but  as  fixed  in  sublime  and  perpetual  repose.  He  did  not 
even,  strictly  speaking,  create  finite  natures,  but  emitted  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  own 
substance,  into  which  those  which  are  most  perfect  will  again  be  absorbed.  Thus  sprung 
tbe  Hindoo  triad,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva,  the  supreme  objects  of  popular  worship. 
Brahma,  though  the  highest  in  dignity,  and  manifesting  even  the  qualities  of  the  source 
from  which  he  emanates,  is  comparatively  little  regarded,  has  no  temples  raised,  and  no 
national  worship  paid  to  him.  Vishnu  is  the  most  active  member  of  the  triad.  His  nine 
fulfilled  incarnations,  and  his  tenth  expected  one,  are  prominent  epochs  in  Hindoo  mythology. 
On  these  occasions  he  appeared  sometimes  as  a  man,  sometimes  as  a  boar,  a  lion,  or  a  tor- 
toise, to  deliver  oracles,  to  destroy  giants,  and  deliver  the  earth  from  the  evils  that  oppressed 
it.  In  two  of  them  he  cippeared  as  Rama  and  as  Krishna,  names  which  have  almost  super- 
seded his  own ;  and  under  the  last  appellation,  by  his  extravagant  amorous  adventures,  he 
has  afforded  ample  theme  to  the  luxuriant  fiincy  of  the  Hindoo  poets.  As  Vishnu  is  called 
the  preserver  and  saviour,  so  Siva  bears  the  title  of  the  destroyer,  and  in  that  character  has 
a  numerous  class  of  peculiar  worshippers.  He  is  usually  represented  under  a  form  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  terror,  of  gigantic  size,  naked,  riding  on  a  bull,  his  eyes  inflamed,  and  ser- 
pents hanging  from  his  ears  like  jewels.  Wars  with  the  gods  and  extermination  of  giants 
form  the  leading  events  of  his  history,  which,  as  well  as  his  worship,  comprises  some  pecu- 
liarly indecent  adventures  and  observances. 

Among  inferior  deities,  the  first  place  is  held  by  Indra,  bearing  the  lofly  title  of  "  king 
of  heaven."  This  high  place  is  maintained  only  by  perpetual  contests  with  the  Asuras  and 
Raksasas,  the  giants  and  Titans  of  India.  He  is  even  liable  to  be  ejected  by  Bramins  skilled 
in  mighty  magic,  or  by  a  king  who  can  sacrifice  an  hundred  horses  that  have  never  felt  the 
rein.  Other  objects  of  worship  are  Kartikeya,  god  of  war ;  Surya,  the  sun ;  Pavana,  the 
god  of  the  winds ;  Var una,  of  the  waters ;  Yama,  the  holy  king  who  judges  the  dead, — a 
green  man  in  red  garments,  and  of  terrible  aspect,  who  keeps  his  court  in  the  deepest  moun- 
tain recesses,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  extorts  shrieks  of  terror  from  the  guilty  Hindoo. 
Juggernaut,  or  Juggannatha,  considered  an  earthly  deity,  is  distinguished  by  crowded  pil- 
grimages, and  by  the  frightful,  character  of  the  worship  paid  to  him.  The  rivers  of  India 
are  also  accounted  divinities,  particularly  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  descend  from 
heaven,  and  the  affusion  of  its  waters  to  purify  from  all  sin.  That  the  lowest  forms  of 
superstition  may  not  be  wanting,  the  worship  of  animals  is  extremely  prevalent  The  cow, 
above  all,  is  held  in  deep  and  general  reverence,  and  by  many  fiimifies  one  is  even  kept  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  worshipping  it  Next  ranks  the  monkey,  whose  exploits  are  largely 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  books.  It  is  considered  a  pious  disposal  of  money  to  expend  large 
sums  on  the  marriage  of  monkeys. 

The  religious  observances  of  the  F'iidoos  do  not  tend  to  give  a  higher  idea  of  their  wis- 
dom than  the  creed  on  which  they  are  founded.  India  is  covered  with  temples,  but  those 
recently  erected  display  nothing  of*^  that  art,  or  even  of  that  magnitude,  which  astonish  us  in 
those  of  Egypt  and  Greece.  A  temple  may  be  built  for  twenty  pounds ;  and  the  largest  does 
not  cost  more  than  one  hundred,  or  contain  above  three  apartments.  The  rich  seek  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  planting  a  number  together :  one  pious  lady  has  covered  a  plain  near 
Burdwan  with  no  fewer  than  108  temples.  Every  temple  must  have  its  image,  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  or,  in  default  of  these,  of  iron,  biuss,  lead,  or  tin,  sometimes  even  only  of  clay 
and  pottery.  The  deity  is  manufactured  by  the  workers  in  these  metals  and  materials,  and 
without  the  display  of  any  skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture :  after  its  completion,  the  Brahmins, 
by  sundry  csrsmonics  anu  invocations,  are  gupposod  to  infuse  the  spiritual  character.  The 
person  who  builds  the  temple  makes  a  grant  for  the  support  of  its  servants,  among  whom, 
besides  Brahmins,  it  is  necessary,  in  many  parts  of  India,  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  courtesans ;  a  truly  singular  instance  of  depravity  in  a  people  among  whom 
female  virtue  is  otherwise  respected.    The  religious  festivals  are  often  prolonged  for  several 
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days,  with  music,  dancing,  revelrv,  and  various  excesses  which  are  proscribed  by  Hindoo 
manners  en  all  other  occasions.  The  rage  for  pilgrimage  is  universal,  and  is  in  itself,  jndeod, 
rather  the  most  venial  form  of  siiperstition,  since  it  affords  considerable  opportunities  both 
of  information  and  commercti.     The  great  periodical  festivals  at  Hurdwar  and  Juggemaiit 

attract  millions,  but  are  often  accompanied  with  considerable 
eacrihcc  of  human  life.  The  bloody  scenes  at  Juggernaut 
arc  well  known :  in  these  the  frantic  victims  of  superstition 
throw  'hemselves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car  (Jiff.  617.)  in 
which  that  idol  is  drawn  furiously  along,  and  fondly  imagine 
that  they  thus  secure  a  happy  niturity.  Another  mode  of 
religious  suicide  is  by  drowning  in  holy  waters,  particularly 
those  of  the  Ganges,  and  at  the  island  of  Sagur.  Parents 
sacrifice  their  children  to  the  Ganges,  or  to  any  power  whom 
they  wish  to  propitiate ;  but  this  savage  practice  was  prohi- 
bited  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  his  order  has  been 
obeyed  without  resistance  or  murmur.  It  is  not  known  from 
what  motive  a  race  of  Rajpoots,  in  the  west,  have  been 
induced  to  immolate  all  their  female  children.  The  number 
of  these  victims  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  20,000 ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  benevolent  exertions  of  Colonel  Walker 
for  the  suppression  of  this  horrid  practice,  which  were,  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  successful,  have  not  been  perma- 
nent. Religious  feeling,  however,  certainly  enters  into  that 
fatal  sacrifice  by  which  the  Indian  widows  arc  induced,  and 
sometimes  even  compelled,  to  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands. 
This  practice  also  was,  in  1829,  prohibited  by  a  proclamation  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  ;  a 
measure  applauded  by  all  the  enlightened  Hindoos,  though  it  has  excited  considerable  dis- 
content among  the  bigoted  adherents  of  the  ancient  superstition. 

The  various  forms  of  penance  and  self-infliction  form  another  mode  of  propitiating  the 
favoi;"  of  tiie  Deity,  and  of  obtaining  with  the  vulgar  the  character  of  sanctity.  These, 
always  more  or  less  prevalent  among  superstitious  nations,  arc  carried  by  the  Hindoos  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unparalleled.  The  Indkn  Yogues,  or  Fakers,  bury  themselves  in  the 
depth  of  woods,  allow  their  hair  and  their  nails  to  grow,  and  their  persons  to  be  covered 
with  filth,  till  they  almost  cease  to  present  any  vestige  of  humanity.  Others  remain  for 
years  fixed  in  one  painful  position,  with  the  arm  raised  above  the  head,  till  the  limbs  become 
ehri veiled  or  distorted.  Instances  have  been  given  of  persons  who  buried  themselves  under 
ground,  leaving  only  a  narrow  tube  by  which  they  might  breathe,  and  by  which  food  might 
be  introduced.  A  long  course  of  such  austerities  is  imagined  to  invest  them  not  only  with 
the  highest  character  of  sanctity,  but  even  with  power  over  the  invisible  world ;  and  stories 
are  related  of  mortals  who  have  thus  ejected  potent  deities  from  their  place  in  the  sky.  A 
more  obvious  advantage  is  derived  from  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  who  lavish  not  only 
homage  but  gifts  on  these  uncouth  devotees :  and,  as  a  certain  period  is  supposed  to  complete 
the  merit  of  the  penance,  thej^  obtain  time  to  enjoy  its  fruits,  and  oflen  alnndon  themselves 
to  every  species  of  licentious  indulgence. 

The  ideas  of  a  future  state  present  also  a  strong  and  peculiar  character  under  the  Hindoo 
mythology.  The  human  mind  being  considered  an  emanation  from  the  Bramh,  or  supreme 
rnind,  they  have  adopte'!.  to  account  for  its  pre-existence,  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsycho- 
sis, or  transmigration  of  souls,  which  is  diffused  over  the  whole  East  Under  this  system, 
the  souls  of  all  animals  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  men  thus  degraded,  in  punishment  of 
their  sins,  but  capable,  after  many  ages,  of  regaining  their  pristine  condition.  In  a  cow,  or 
a  dog,  they  recognise,  perhaps,  a  deceased  friend  or  ancestor ;  a>tj  are  thus  led  to  treat  them 
with  a  tenderness  characteristic  of  the  nation.  This  weakness  they  often  carry  to  a  ridicu- 
lous height,  keeping  hospitals  for  aged  and  even  noxious  creatures.  Their  creeds  afford 
also,  for  the  reward  of  the  good,  a  variety  of  heavens,  glittering  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  watered  by  crystal  streams,  and  aflording  in  abundance  pleasures  not  always  of  the 
purest  nature.  The  places  of  future  punishment  are  in  like  manner  multiplied,  and  filled 
with  various  species  of  torture ;  such  as  being  burnt  with  hot  irons,  dragged  through  thorns, 
bitten  by  snakes,  or  thrown  into  vessels  of  liquid  fire.  The  deeds,  according  to  which  these 
rewards'  or  punishments  are  awarded,  compose  the  moral  code  of  the  Hindoo.  As  it  includes 
all  the  elementary  principles  of  human  duty,  it  has,  uo  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  a  salutary 
influence.  Too  great  a  proportion,  however,  of  the  actions  to  which  merit  is  attached,  con- 
sists merely  of  outward  idle  ceremonies  and  absurd  penances ;  and,  in  particular,  the 
bestowing  of  gifts  upon  Brahmins,  is  a  duty  diligently  inculcated  by  these  reverend 
instructors. 

Religion  has  evidently  been  the  main  agent  in  causing  that  distribution  into  castes  which 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  in  Hindoo  society.  In  all  half- civilized  communities, 
aristocratic  distinctions  are  carried  to  an  extreme  height;  but  nowhere  is  the  distinction 
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between  man  and  man  rendered  so  broad  and  so  monstrous  as  by  this  institution.  In  Egypt, 
and  other  ancient  countries,  a  similar  distinction  appears  to  have  existed,  but  was  n^^ver  so 
strong  nor  so  permanent  A  greater  variety  are  enumerated  by  the  Greek  writers,  as  ex- 
isting in  tlicir  time  among  the  Hindoos;  but  at  present  there  appear  to  be  only  fbi<r  promi- 
nent castes :  the  Brahmins,  or  priests ;  Cshatryas,  or  military  class ;  the  Vaisyas,  or  m  .'.f^ihants ; 
and  the  Sudras,  or  labourers.  The  fiinctions  and  station  of  all  these  are  fixed  by  their  birth 
in  the  most  decided  manner. 

The  Brahmins  hold,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  first  place  in  point  of  dignity,  and  are  re- 
garded by  the  other  classes  with  profound  and  spontaneous  veneration.  Yet  no  established 
provision  is  made  by  the  public  for  supplying  them  with  even  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Their  ordinary  dependence  is  upon  alms ;  and  to  this  mode  of  support  they  Vave  given  such 
a  lustre,  that  over  all  India  he  who  receives  alms  is  considered  as  ranking  higher  than  he 
who  bestows  them.  This  situation,  at  once  powerful  and  dependent,  is  not  ravourable  to 
the  character  of  the  Brahmins,  who  are  led  to  employ  their  influence  over  a  superstitious 
people  entirely  to  the  furtherance  of  their  private  views.  The  bestowal  of  copious  gifls 
upon  a  Brahmin,  and  his  consequent  benediction,  are  represented  as  effacing  evenr  sin,  and 
securing  the  most  ample  blessings.  His  curse  is  the  forerunner  of  the  most  dreadful  evils : 
it  has  even  been  represented  as  sufficient  to  strike  its  victim  dead  on  the  spot.  At  marriages, 
funerals,  and  on  other  great  festal  occasions,  the  rich  Hindoos  strive  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  large  donations  to  Brahmins,  of  cloth,  cows,  rice,  gold,  and  \yhatever  is  esteemed  most 
valuable.  Their  influence  is  augmented  by  the  use  of  mantras,  or  mighty  words,  deemed 
to  have  power  even  over  invisible  creatures,  as  well  as  by  the  discernment  of  the  lucky  and 
unlucky  times  and  modes  for  doing  all  things.  A  prince  or  great  man  thus  reckons  it  indis- 
pensable to  keep  near  him  some  eminent  Brahmins  to  be  his  guides  in  all  the  actions  and 
emergencies  of  life. 

The  Cshatryas,  though  inferior  to  the  Brahmins,  rank  high  in  public  estimation.  The 
name  signifies  "  sons  of  kings,"  and  implies  a  boast  of  their  descent  from  tlie  ancient 
Rajahs.  In  their  persons,  they  are  handsome,  tall,  and  athletic ;  but  they  are  generally  des< 
titute  of  principle ;  and  many  of  them  practise  the  trade  of  robbery  on  a  great  scale. 

The  Vaisyas,  or  mercantile  class,  are  numerous  in  the  cities,  particularly  of  the  coast, 
where  Ihey  bear  the  title  of  Banians.  Though  their  character  is  often  disgraced  by  deceit 
and  low  cunning,  some  of  them  maintain  a  high  character  for  mercantile  talent  and  probity, 
and  accumulate  immense  fortunes.  In  the  interior  their  situation  is  more  equivocal ;  they 
are  found  acting  in  various  capacities,  and  many  even  seive  as  mercenaries  in  the  Mahratta 
armies,  or  in  the  British  service. 

The  Sudras  include  the  ryots,  or  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  also  most  of  those  en- 
gaged in  handicraft  trades.  Though  generally  ranked  below  the  Vaisyas,  they  do  not  alto- 
gether admit  their  inferiority :  many  of  them  acquire  considerable  wealth,  and  maintain  a 
respectable  place  in  society.  There  are,  moreover,  a  number  of  small  detached  classes 
formed  by  the  mixture  of  the  four  primary  ones,  and  called  the  Burrensunker,  by  whom 
most  of  the  handicraft  trades  are  exercised.* 

A  class  of  outcast  beings  yet  remains,  whom  Hindoo  society  excludes,  and  to  whom  it 
denies  the  common  rights  of  humanity.  These  consist  of  those  persons  who,  from  a  ne- 
glect or  violation  of  any  of  those  minute  observances  which  are  necessary  to  preserve  caste, 
have  been  expelled  from  any  of  the  four  classes  above  mentioned,  '"'•cm  that  moment  the 
individual  is  deserted  by  his  nearest  relations,  is  excluded  from  a'  ''le  charities  and  social 
connections  of  life ;  he  foriRits  even  his  property,  and  is  commonly  rbrced  to  flee  into  distant 
exile.  The  Pariahs  in  liiu  south  form  a  class  of  hereditary  outcasts.  No  human  beings 
exist  in  a  more  lost  and  deplorable  state.  It  is  contamination  to  enter  their  house,  or  eat  any 
victuals  prepared  by  Pariahs;  nay,  some  consider  them^ielves  polluted  by  their  very  touch. 

*  [Those  repreaentations  ns  to  the  iinaltfirr.i>  s  vciipntinns  and  stntinns  of  the  different  castes  in  India  hav« 
been  shown  hy  Mr.  Colebrooke  (Aiiatic  Kesean.'uj,  vol.  v.)  to  be  extremejv  exaggerated.  He  states,  that  the  niim 
ber  nf  the  mixed  classes  is  almost  iununierahic,  and  that,  while  to  the  <  iir  great  primary  r  istes  various  prnte*. 
sinns  and  employments  are  permitted,  to  the  mixed  races  hardly  any  is  f.  U.flen.  "  A  Brahmin,"  says  he  u;.!)!e 
to  siihajRt  by  his  duties,  may  live  by  the  duty  of  a  soldier;  If  he  cannot  jre'  a  subsislence  by  cither  of  i;  ■',  .i. 
ploym(Mit8,"he  may  npciy  to  tillage  and  attendance  on  cattle,  or  gain  a  competence  by  traffic,  avoiding  ■-  ,iin 
ciiinmixlities.  Alshatrya  in  distress,  may  subsist  by  all  these  means;  but  he  must  not  have  recourse  *.-  the 
highest  fun  ;tion8.  In  seasons  of  distress,  a  further  latitude  is  given.  The  practice  of  medicine,  and  other  Icprned 
professioi.s,  painting,  and  other  arts,  work  for  wages,  menial  service,  alms,  and  usury,  are  among  the  mcies  of 
subsistence  allowed  both  to  the  Brahmin  and  Cshatrya.  A  Vaisya,  unable  to  subsist  by  his  own  dutie<i,  may 
dnRcend  to  the  servile  acts  of  a  Sudra ;  and  a  Sudra,  not  finding  employment  by  w.titing  on  men  of  the  higher 
rInssFs,  may  subsist  by  handicrafts,  principally  followini?  those  mechanical  operations,  as  Joinery  and  masnnry, 
and  pratticnl  arts,  as  nainting  and  writing,  by  which  he  may  serve  men  of  superior  classes ;  and  although  a  man 
of  a  lower  class  is  in  general  restricted  fVom  the  acts  of  a  higher  class,  tho  Sudra  is  expressly  permitted  to  become 
a  trailer  or  an  husbandman.  Besides  the  particular  occupation  assigned  to  each  nf  the  mixed  classes,  they  have 
the  alternative  of  following  that  profession,  which  regularly  belongs  to  the  rli\m  from  which  they  derive  tiiPi" 
origiti  on  the  mother's  side  ;  those  at  least  have  such  an  option  who  are  born  in  the  direct  order  of  the  c'assea. 
The  mixed  classes  are  also  permitted  to  subsist  by  any  of  the  duties  of  a  Sudra,  that  is,  by  menial  service,  hy 
handicrafts,  by  commerce,  and  agriculture.  Hence  it  appears,  that  almost  every  occupation,  though  regularly  it 
be  the  profession  of  a  particular  class,  is  open  to  most  other  classes ;  iiud  that  the  limitations,  flir  f^nm  being 
rigorous,  do  ir  fbct  reserve  only  the  peculiar  profeasion  of  the  Brahroi*,  wbicb  ConsUt*  i*  fcarhiufi  '>  Vadp,  and 
omcinling  at  religioni  ceremonies."— An.  Ed.1 
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Tiicy  are  confined  in  the  t^wns  to  separato  quarters,  and  employed  in  the  rudest  and  moet 
t  >i<:7v,t  lin^  labour.  In  this  doj^aded  condition,  it  is  but  too  natural  that  they  should  lose  all 
ciuv .; '  <t  character,  and,  by  filtii,  intoxication,  and  other  excesses,  justify,  in  some  deg^ree,  the 
.     tekT.^t  in  which  they  are  held. 

t'l'  d  strictness  and  uniformity  of  the  Indian  system  does  not  whf>11y  pTevcr.1  the  rise  of 
sectarian  distinctions.  The  Vishnuvites  and  Sivites,  without  aii  absolute  ,■!  ;paT<ition,  have 
each  adoptfc  5  a  train  of  oppasito  worship  and  observances.  Conl.wiry  W  the  tol'>r.!tion  k-.mi«s 
rally  prevalent  in  India,  tiu»y  enjjage  in  violent  quarrels,  whicii  ultei)  oiic  to  bl'iWB,  oa  the 
merits  of  their  respective  tj^tems.  The  Vishnuvites  lead  a  v.vnji.rri^,  irregi'.liir  liff,  hkn 
gypsies.  The  Jains  are  entire  separatists.  Instead  of  one  sujvremti  bt-in^,  they  WLi'-'.^i. 
mortals  exalted  into  deities;  but  their  habits  of  life  ar ?  strict  ai'l  lustipr-,  Th(  !Jooilhit,l' 
or  followers  of  Boodh,  profesi'  a  creed  somewhat  simil  ir,  but  wiui  a  rnucli  morj  entire  K.f.i. 
ration.  Originriting  in  or  neiu  India,  thev  have  been  ai  iiost  expelitd  from  that  coartiy,  bui 
hav<i  obtained  the  supreme  rt  ligious  sway  in  Thibet,  Tartary,  aut  liie  whole  east  if  Asia. 
W«  cihall  therefore  have  oppoinuiities  to  treo'.  -i'  them  moirs  j 'Jticularly. 

The  literature  of  Hindostan  rests,  like  its  ^c  iil  state,  almost  entirely  upon  its  rtligioi). 
To  ail  the  books  which  it  owna  as  valuable  or  classical,  a  divine  orij^in  is  ascribed  Thu 
four  Vedas,  the  grand  basis  of  Hindoo  learning,  nie  bt.!/ veil  to  have  issued  biiuulsai.ciusly 
from  the  mouth  of  Brahma,  though  they  are  str»  gely  anou^ ii  Hupposed  to  have  .((quired 
the  labours  of  Vyasa.  a  learned  Braiunin,  to  bring  their  into  u  stato  fit  fir  pf  '^isal.  Th  7 
consist  in  a  great  mm  sure  of  invocations  or  addresses  t..  the  i^iultifiirious  deia^!;  worshipped 
thiougiiiuv.  liiUii,  mail)  of  which,  when  duly  repeated,  ure  supposed  tt,  have  tne  powei  of 
ciiurm!',  i;  I'll-o^r  down  i^jod  on  the  worshipper  and  his  friends,  ^nd  the  most  dreadful  evils 
upon  hii  f^reriicii,  'C'ltry  con*  in  also  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life,  various  in  character 
and  merii;  with  a  uvl  e.vjXi.iJirn  of  the  national  creed  respecting  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the 
creation  of  tljo  '-vorlii,  \  iiiture  ebite,  and  the  transmigration  ot'  souls.  They  are  illustrated 
by  Uui  Saftra  1 ,!  J  oilier  ^noA  extensive  glosses  and  commems;  all  of  which,  like  the  origi- 
nal, wt"?  Hupixit.f.d  *■->  hv  thr  result  of  inspiration.  This  primary  fountain  of  Indian  knowledge 
i.s  caifltully  ^hut,  unless  t^  Brahmins;  none  of  any  other  class  must  throw  his  eyes  on  these 
8dcr'3(l  pages,  or  even  understand  the  language  in  which  they  are  written.  Second  to  them 
r.re  Iho  Puranas  which,  like  the  Vedas,  are  composed  almost  entirely  in  verse ;  and  the  ten 
Piiianas  contain  neatly  half  a  million  of  stanzas.  They  form  a  strange  and  heterogeneous 
medley  of  sound  precept,  usefiil  doctrine,  wild  iable,  and  directions  for  puerile  observances. 
Til  ■'  narrative  part  relates  rather  to  the  gods  than  to  men ;  but  these  superior  natures  are 
exhibited  as  conforming  very  ill  to  the  duties  which  are  inculcated  upon  mortals;  bloody 
ivarfa  .Hnd  licentious  amours  forming  the  exploits  most  frequently  recorded.  Below  the  Pu- 
ranas  m  celebrity  and  sanctity  are  ihe  Mahabarat  and  Ramayana,  two  great  epics,  or  rather 
wild  metrical  romances,  similar  in  strain' to  the  Puranas;  for,  thoueh  the  basis  be  narrative, 
rhey  abound  in  precept;  and  thotjjfh  they  profess  to  detail  the  adventures  of  human  heroes, 
the  actors  and  the  events  r.re  almost  wholly  supernatural. 

In  this  enumeration,  which  includes  all  the  serious  literature  of  Hindostan,  one  capital 
defect  must  be  obvious ;  history  finds  in  it  no  place.  Their  wild  legends  are  plausibly  sup- 
posed to  have  a  foundation  in  th'  story  of  some  celebrated  early  kings  or  conquerors ;  but  it 
19  impossible,  through  the  mist  of  fable,  even  to  conjecture  anything  precise  respecting  their 
real  existence.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are,  in  comparison,  plain  and  autlientic  chronicles. 
Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  historj'  that  India  possesses  is  due  to  her  Mahometan  conquerors. 
The  geography  of  the  Hindoos,  in  like  manner,  is  a  mere  poetical,  or  rather  puerile,  delinea- 
tion, in  which  they  srrange  the  features  of  the  globe  in  fancied  symmetry,  describe  't  as 
containing  mountains  of  gold,  silver,  and  gems,  seas  of  milk,  clarified  butter,  curd  ,  and 
spirits.  Their  chronology,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  is  divided  into  four  ages,  of  which  three 
are  fabulous ;  and  the  first  consists  of  nearly  2,000,000  yeare ! 

In  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  Hindoos  possess  a  considerable  share  of  genuine  merit 
Algebra,  in  particular,  had  advmced  farther  with  them  than,  till  very  lately,  among  the 
nations  of  Europe ;  since  they  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the  indeterminate  ana- 
lysis. Their  astronomy  has  been  famed,  but  with  less  reason :  or  its  tables,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  indicate  observations  commencing  at  3100  a. 
been  calculated  at  a  period  much  more  recent..  Even  the  s!^ 
dnced  is  now  extinct;  and  the  most  learned  Brahmin  of  the  p. 
attain  a  knowledge  of  the  period  of  eclipses,  to  be  employe*^ 
divination. 

In  the  lighter  anc  .  i  elegant  branches  of  literatur--  ::'•' 
The  fables  of  Pilp  ..  '  rspersed  with  moral  maxims,  -  ,  0;' 
that  fippfiies  of  composition  can  boiist,  and  have  been  Iran 
(irair.atic  liter.itnro  of  the  nation  is  vory  ovtonsive,  being  */ 
ar^,  tlioujrh  dffoctivo  in  plot,  and  destitute  of  the  varied  n;!  nis  v,'.>\::'\  characterise  the  works 
111'  i\  Shakspeare,  a  Racine,  and  a  Moli^re,  presents  many  pas^su* . .  istinguished  for  sweetr 
.less,  pathos,  and  humour.    Love,  too,  forms  a  copious  them'  the  amatory  poets  of 
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India  are  eminent,  though  none  of  them  has  attained  the  fame  of  Hr  *  t.  These  composi- 
tions, liowever,  want  the  genuine  language  of  passion :  they  are  distinguished  by  splendid 
imagery,  but  empty  profession ;  there  ia  sometliing  about  them  stately,  sophisticated,  and 
gravely  extravagant.  It  may  be  observed,  with  regard  to  these  and  to  all  the  other  branches 
of  Indian  literature,  that  their  productions  are  ancient;  the  language  in  which  thev  are 
written  is  dead ;  and  we  know  few  Hindoo  authors  of  the  present  day  who  are  at  all  di»> 
tinguished.  The  Brahmins,  who  alone  ought  to  be  learned,  are  now  almost  wholly  illiterate. 
The  only  tincture  of  literature  and  thought  appears  to  exist  among  some  of  the  higher  in* 
habitants  of  the  great  cities,  who  have  derived  it  chiefly  from  L.tercourse  with  Europeans, 
and  particularly  with  the  missionaries.  Among  these,  Rammohim  Roy  is  the  most  distin- 
guished. 

Considering  the  H-jdoos  as  a  refined  and  wealthy  people,  it  seems  surprising  that  their 
architectural  monuments  should  at'present  be  of  so  humble  a  character.    Even  their  tem- 
ples, on  which  a  superstitious  people  might  have  been  expected  to  spare  neither  cost  nor 
art,  are  immensely  numerous,  mdeed,  but  both  small  in  size  and  rude  in  stntcture.    This 
character  does  not  apply  to  the  ancient  religious  edifices.    The  pagoda  of  Tanjore,  and  the 
mighty  excavations  of  Ellora  and  Elephanta,  present  features  which  may  rival  the  most 
spiencfid  of  those  found  in  other  Oriental  empires.    Temples  erected  even  in  the  small 
Rajpoot  principalities  display  a  beauty  rivalling  those  of  ancient  Egypt  and  even  of  Greece. 
Colonel  Tod  conceives,  indeed,  that  Hindoo  art  has  undergone  a  progressive  degeneracv ; 
and  the  more  ancient  the  specimens  are,  they  are  always  the  more  valuable.    Since  the 
sway  of  Mahometan  nations  was  established  in  India,  all  the  finest  structures  have  been 
reared  by  them,  and  in  their  own  peculiar  style.    The  mosques  and  tombs  constructed  by 
Akbar,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Aurengzebe,  rank  with  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Saracenic 
art.    The  palaces  are  also  magnificent,  yet  built  in  a.  light  and  airy  style,  rather  resembling 
paviliona    They  are  contrived  for  the  admission  of  air  from  every  point  of  the  compass : 
they  have  spacious  halls,  long  galleries,  projtcting  roofs,  and  terraces  open  to  the  sky,  with 
accommodation  for  sleeping  there  when  the  weather  permits.    They  enclose  shaded  courts, 
gardens  full  of  trees,  marble  baths,  jets  d'eau,  arbours ;  every  thing  which  can  prevent  the 
heat  from  being  painfully  felt.    The  great  display  of  wealth  is  in  uie  fiirniture,  particularly 
in  the  fabrics  of  silk  ana  cotton  ornamented  with  gold,  which  are  either  spread  on  the  floor 
and  seats,  or  hung  round  the  walls.    The  throne  of  the  Mogul  was  estimated  at  4,000,0001 
sterling,  made  up  by  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  received  in  gifts  during  a  long  succession 
of  ages.     Meantime,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  class  are  of  the  humblest  description, 
rudely  composed  of  canes  and  earth,  and  roofed  with  thatch.     Irregular  collections  of  these 
hovels,  like  clusters  of  villages  crowded  together,  form  the  main  composition  of  the  greatest 
Mogul  capitals,  the  splendour  of  which  consists  wholly  in  a  few  great  streets  or  squares, 
formed  by  the  houses  of  the  grandees. 
The  vestments  of  the  Hindoos  are  suited  to  the  climate,  and  composed  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country ;  they  consist  of  long  flowing  robes  of 
cotton,  both  loose  cud  light  (Jig.  618.}.    In  some  of  the 
higher  regions  only,  coarse  wooHens  of  home  manuftcture 
are  preferred.    The  clothes  worn  by  the  higher  ranks  do 
not  difier  much,  unless  in  their  superior  fineness ;  but  the 
rank  of  the  wearer  is  indicated  by  a  profusion  of  jewels, 
embroidery,  and  gilding,  the  display  of^  which  caused  the 
Mogul  court  in  its  glory  to  be  regarded  as  v»ithout  a  parallel 
in  the  world.    The  fallen  princes  and  soubohs,  who  have 
risen  upon  its  ruins,  console  themselves  by  maintaining  as 
much  of  this  parade  as  their  reduced  revenues  will  support 
In  regard  to  diet,  the  Hindoos  practise  abstemiousness  more  than  any  other  nation ;  and 
this  from  feelings  no«  merely  of  duty,  but  of  pride.    The  man  who  consumes,  or  evert 
tHFto:    anitPil  food  or  >   'rituous  liquors,  is  considered  by  all  the  higher  castes  as  an  impure 
and  -1  -,radc«  buinii,  who  must  be  thrust  out  from  among  them,  and  doomed  to  mingle  with 
*^.    Vilest  of  his  race.     Rice  and  water  suffice  for  the  f«xl  of  the  purest  classes,  and  scarce- 
'j  any  who  have  the  ai.!;  test  pretension  to  caste  will  admit  within  their  lips  a  morsel  of 
bieef.    The  scruple  diminishes  as  wo  '  'scer.il ;  but  it  is  only  among  the  outcast  classes  that 
intemperance  is  ibund  to  prevail.     Th>  Mahometans,  though  by  no  means  ko  scrupulous,  are 
yet  temperate.     Their  chief  luxury  is  fruit,  the  best  of  which,  being  brought  from  the 
mountainous  regions  round  India,  is  seen  only  at  the  tables  of  the  great 

Skct.  VII. — Local  Geography. 
In  surveying  that  vast  field  which  the  locui  geography  of  India  opens,  we  shaii  reduce  it 
Into  five  subdivisions :  the  Bengal  provinces,  including  the  former  seats  o(  Mogul  empire ; 
the  wFstern  provinces;  central  India;  ^he  south  of  India;  and,  lastly,  the  countries  on  the 
HiiT,"  "  ah.    The  island  of  Ceylon  will  close  the  section. 
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In  punning  the  local  survey  of  Hindostan,  it  will  be  expedient  to  begin  with  Bengal,  the 
miMt  fertile  province,  and,  since  it  became  the  seat  of  the  power  which  rules  over  Hindos- 
i!in,  the  centre  of  political  influence.  The  Bengal  presidency,  the  greatest  of  the  three 
into  which  British  India  is  divided,  comprises  much  more  than  the  mere  province  of  that 
name.  It  is  a  great  empire,  extending  over  all  the  fine  regions  watered  by  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  and  comprising  the  provinces,  or  rather  kingdoms,  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
Benares,  Oude,  Allaliabad,  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Orissa.  These  territories,  according  to  esti- 
mates mode  with  some  care,  are  supposed  to  contain  about  220,(M)0  square  miles,  and 
70,IKH>,000  inhabitants.  Within  this  presidency  are  forty  inferior  courts,  stationed  at  tlie 
principal  towns,  six  courts  of  appeal,  and  one  supreme  court  at  Calcutta. 

Bengal  Proper  consists  of  a  vast  alluvial  plain,  intersected  by  the  lower  courses  of  the 
Ganges  and  Brahmapoutra,  with  ttieir  numerous  brandies.  These,  during  the  rainy  season, 
which  lasts  from  June  to  September,  inundate  the  whole  country,  and  convert  it  into  a  sea, 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction.  The  whole  region  is  then  navigable, 
and  boats  are  seen  sailing  through  the  corn-fields,  in  which  the  ears  of  rice  appear  above  the 
water.  The  soil  consists  entirely  of  sand  and  clay,  not  a  rock  or  even  a  stone,  being  found 
for  400  miles  up  the  Ganges.  Fields  thus  profusely  irrigated  produce  immense  crops  of  rice, 
of  which  Bengal  is  the  chief  granary.  The  sugar-cane  also  flourishes ;  but  the  other  Indian 
products  are  not  so  copious  as  in  the  upper  provinces.  The  mango,  that  most  delicious  of 
Oriental  fruits,  grows  here  in  perfection ;  but  other  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  are  watery 
and  insipid.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on,  up  and  down  the  Ganges,  in  bmts  of  various  form 
and  dimension,  the  navigation  of  which  is  supposed  to  employ  nearly  300,000  men.  The 
main  staple  of  their  trade  is  the  conveyance  of  rice  from  the  country  districts  to  the  great 
cities,  and  salt  from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 

Nearly  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Bengal  consists  of  the  Sunderbunds,  extending  for  about 
180  miles.  The  Ganges,  in  entering  the  sea  by  eight  large  mouths,  divides  itself  into  a 
labyrinth  of  streams  and  creeks,  through  which  boats  make  a  difiicult  and  perilous  passage 
amid  conflicting  tides  and  eddies.  The  lands  intersected  by  these  numerous  channels,  being 
inundated  by  the  water,  which  is  everywhere  salt,  have  never  been  brought  under  any 
regular  culture.  They  form  a  vast  desert,  overgrown  with  thick  forests,  whence  Calcutta  is 
supplied  with  wood  for  firing,  and  for  the  building  of  boats.  These  extensive  marshes  afford 
also  the  opportunity  of  producing,  by  mere  solar  evaporation,  large  quantities  of  ei-cellent 
salt,  for  which  there  is  a  constant  demand  in  the  upper  districts  of  India.  The  Ganges 
appears,  in  the  course  of  ages,  to  have  experienced  successive  alterations  in  the  main  chann  Js 
by  which  it  is  entered.  The  onlv  one  at  present  navigable  for  large  vessels  is  the  most 
westerly,  called  the  Hoogly,  but  which  by  no  means  transmits  the  main  body  of  its  waters. 
On  the  Hoogly  branch  is  situated  Calcutta  (Jig.  619.),  which,  from  a  few  straggling  cot- 

o- Q  tages  in  a  wooded  marsli,  has 

-*  been  r-.ised  by  Britain  to  be 

the  cavtal  of  India.  In  1696, 
the  English  were  allowed  by 
Aurengzebe  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory, and  in  the  following  year 
to  secure  it  by  a  fort.  In  1757, 
it  had  not  above  seventy  Eng- 
lish houses,  when  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Surajah 
Dowlah.  Lord  Clive,  having 
become  master  of  Bengal, 
Caicuua.  made  Calcutta   the   capital, 

and  founded  a  fort,  which  has 
cost  about  2,000,000?.,  and  is  very  strong,  though  requiring  at  least  10,000  troops  for  its 
defence.  Calcutta  has  from  that  time  been  perpetually  increasing,  and  is  supposed  to 
contain  500,000  inhabitants ;  while,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  there  are  upwards  of 
2,000,000.  The  situation  was  originally  very  unhealthy,  being  in  the  midst  of  forests  and 
swamps ;  and,  though  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  awny,  it  still  suffers  by 
the  damp  breezes  from  the  Sunderbunds.  The  English  town,  or  suburb,  called  Chouringt>e, 
consists  of  4300  houses.  Though  built  only  of  brick,  it  is  elegant,  and  even  superb :  the 
houses  are  handsomg,  covered  with  fine  plaster,  called  chunam,  each  he\r^  detached,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  Strangers  ascending  the  river  are  particularly  struck  b3'  the  numbei 
of  elegant  villas,  with  which  all  the  environs  are  studded.  The  Black  '""cwn,  comprising 
mnr h  the  greater  part  of  Calcutta,  consists,  as  in  other  ™rts  of  India,  of  -jisefable  cotiageb 
of  iium  and  bamboo.  The  government  house  is  a  very  splendid  and  costly  structure ;  and 
considerable  state  is  maintained,  though  not  to  that  degree  which  can  rival  the  parade  of 
Asiatic  courts.     A  college  was  founded  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  which  boasted  manv 
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illustrious  members,  but  has  of  late  been  much  reduced.  The  allowances  to  all  the  lervanti 
of  government  are  liberal ;  and  though  their  aim,  in  {jfoing  out,  has  generally  been  to  return 
with  an  independent  fortune,  they  indulge  in  a  hospitable,  splendid,  and  expensive  style  of 
living.  Large  dinner  parties.  In  preference  to  public  amusements,  form  the  fiivourite  recre 
ation. 

Bengal,  on  the  west,  touches  almost  immediately  on  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  Orissa; 
but,  before  ascending  into  the  interior,  we  must  take  a  view  of  Chittagong,  the  most  easterly 
district,  situated  beyond  the  estuary  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  and  touching  almost  immediately 
on  the  Birman  frontier.    A  large  part  of  it  consists  of  mountain  and  wowlland  tracts,  through 
which  roam  large  herds  of  wild  elephants;  but  other  tracts  are  very  well  adapted  for  cuiti 
vation ;  and  the  result  of  enquiries  made  by  the  Marquess  Wellecley  gave  reason  for  c^m 
puting  its  inhabitants  at  1,200,000.     The  agricultural  population  are  called  Choomeas:  they 
live,  m  a  peaceable  manner,  under  a  rajah  who  pays  a  tribute  to  government ;  but  the  inte 
rior  is  occupied  by  the  Kookies  or  Lunctas,  who  live  almost  the  life  of  savages;  have  their 
villages  oh  the  top  of  high  hills,  surprise  their  enemies  in  the  night,  massacre  the  males, 
and  carry  off  the  women  and  children  as  slaves.     Islamabad,  the  capital,  is  an  ancient  city, 
on  a  navigable  river,  with  a  tolerable  harbour ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  the 
emporium  of  Bengal ;  but  the  difficulty  of  communication  with  it  has  always  secured  the 
preference  to  the  western  ports. 

Returning  to  Calcutta,  and  ascending  the  Hooply  branch,  we  come  first  to  Serampore,  a 
neat  thriving  little  town,  at  which  id  a  Danish  settlement.  This  place  is  interesting  as  the 
seat  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  such  learned  and 
extensive  labours  in  the  pious  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of 
India,  and  even  of  China.  About  twenty  miles  above  Calcutta  b  Chandernagore,  noted  as 
the  capital  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  the  French  in  Bengal.  It  surrendered,  however, 
to  Lord  Clive ;  and,  though  restored,  ha*  never  regained  any  importance.  Six  miles  higher 
is  Hoogly,  for  several  .centuries  the  port  of  Bengal,  and  the  seat  first  of  the  Portuguese,  and 
afterwards  of  the  British  and  Dutch  factories.  It  ranked  at  one  time  among  the  greatest 
Indian  emporia ;  but,  on  the  rise  of  Calcutta,  gradually  loet  its  splendour,  though  it  is  still 
populous  and  considerable. 

About  12U  miles  above  Calcutta,  and  on  the  same  branch,  occurs  Moorshedabad,  made,  in 
1704,  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  still  the  residence  of  the  Nabob,  who,  being  avowed  a  hand- 
some pension  by  the  British  government,  lives  in  considerable  state.  This  cit  i  ^nd  the  con- 
tiguous one  of  Cossimbuzar,  also  large  and  popu^  :.s,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Ganges, 
form  the  main  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  which  is  nowhere  else  in  India  carried  *'^ '  ;i;al 
perfection.     The  fabrics  are  chiefly  taffetas,  satins,  carpets,  and  knitted  stockings. 

To  the  west  of  the  line  up  the  river,  are  the  districts  of  Bj>dwan  and  Birbho^ui,  rlie 
former  of  which  is  reckoned  nearly  the  most  fertile  in  India.  Though  only  seventy-three 
miles  long  and  forty-five  broad,  it  maintains  a  population  of  2,000,000 ;  and  the  rajah,  as 
zemindar,  pays  a  revenue  of  400,0002.  It  is  entirely  agricultural,  and  contuins  no  town  of 
importance. 

To  the  east  of  this  line,  also  between  the  Ganges  and  the  Megna  or  Lower  Brahmapoutra, 
<«  Dacca,  a  very  fine  and  interesting  district  Wholly  ii.tersected  by  these  rivers  and  their 
branches,  it  is  liable  to  extensive  inundations,  which  oflen  alter  the  boundaries  of  fields,  and 
convert  many  into  jungle,  while  to  others  they  communicate  extreme  fertility.  Dacca  is  the 
chief  seat  of"^  the  muslin  manufacture,  and  its  fabrics  of  this  description  are  the  finest  and 
must  beautiful  in  the  whole  world.  Of  late,  however,  the  demand  has  so  much  diminished, 
g20     A  tl^<Lt  the  hereditary  skill  by  which  this  beautiful  art  ia 

preserved  is  in  danger  of  being  lost.  0-<  .  =",  dimi- 
ties, and  cloths  are  also  manu&ctured.  ^  vas  the 
capital  of  Bengal  in  the  reign  of  Jehangire,  and  is  still  a 
very  large  city.  It  contains  150,000  inhabitants,  displays 
no  particular  splendour,  but  is  the  seat  of  a  great  trade. 

We  return  to  tho  Ganges ;  and,  joining  its  main  stream, 
soon  discover  the  remains  of  Rajhmahal,  the  residence  of  the 
soubahs  cf  Bengal  unde"  Aurengzebe,  and  celebrated  even 
in  the  East  for  its  magnificence.  Marble  halls  and  desert- 
ed courts  mark  the  departed  grandeur  of  the  palace  of 
Sultan  Shujah.  A  little  to  the  north,  on  a  r'ver  which 
falls  into  the  Ganges,  is  Maulda,  a  thriving  place,  with 
considerable  manufactures  of  silk,  and  of  mixed  silk  and 
cotton.  A  few  miles  from  Maulda,  along  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges  now  dried  up,  extend  for  many  miles  the  remains 
of  Gour,  which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Mahometan 
conquerors  established  as  a  proud  capital  of  India.  The 
matenc  \  app«»ar  to  have  been  carried  away  to  f'^rm  modem  cities:  a  great  part  of  the  pre« 
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■ent  lite  coniMta  of  jun||fle,  the  abode  of  tigen ;  but  wher«ver  cultivation  takei  place,  th« 
brickduit  in  the  soil  indicates  anciont  habitation.     A  diliffent  search  haa  recently  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  conNiderable  niimbor  of  mosques  and  paiacea.  One  minaret  {Jig.  62().),  re 
presented  by  Mr.  Daniol,  displays  the  traces  of  imculiar  magnificence. 

Upper  Bengal  pr'  sents  a  conxiderably  ditfernnt  aspect  from  the  lower  province.  The 
climate  is  cooler ;  and  when*  and  barley  are  raised,  in  prefer»'nce  to  rice.  The  northern 
tracts  are  hilly  and   '  >  i       "hobited   by  a  nice  of  short,  stout,  rough  mountaineers, 

who  sometimes  tnr.oy  ■  ■.\  .  i  i:dntd  of  the  plains,  but  who  display  an  honesty  and 
veracity  very  >MHi,ii<r  *<\  Iim  of  Hindoos  in  general.  The  Ganges,  which  had  hitherto 
spread  its  wnu^n  so  »viue  over  the  plain,  is  now  confined  between  granite  roots,  which  at 
SiclyguUy  npnrnxitnato  so  closely,  that  attempts  were  made  to  defend  the  pnssajje  by  a  forti- 
kVation,  now  aUindoned  to  decay.  On  emerging  from  this  narrow  pass,  wo  enter  another 
dii^rict. 

Bahor,  though  properly  a  distmct  province,  is  often  almost  identified  with  Bengal.  The 
territory  is  fertile  and  besutiilil ;  not  so  copiously  inundated,  but  still  well  wntrrcd  by  the 
Gange>  and  numerous  tributaries,  piirt'Tlr  ..wne.  from  the  Vindhya  chain,  and  the 

Gunauck  from  the  Snowy  Mounuiiif.  in  proferjnce  to  nco,  it  yields  very  fine  wheat;  but 
opium  and  saltpetre,  both  excellent  and  in  large  quantity,  form  its  characteristic  products. 
It  abounds  also  in  all  the  manuiacturns  of  Tndia,  though  none  of  them  attain  the  same  un- 
rivalled excellence  as  at  Dacca  and  Moorshedabad. 

Che  Ganges  is  still  the  line  upon  which  the  great  cities  are  situated.  Monghir,  capital 
C^'  fine  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a  considerable  and  ancient  town,  comman(iin<r  n 
pe.;uliarly  admirable  view  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  the  frequent  residenco 
r'  Saltan  Shujah,  and  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  who  bestowed  great  pains  in  erecting  a  verv  strong 
fort  for  its  defence.  To  this  erection  the  British  government  have  ceased  to  attach  much 
importance,  since  their  dominions  were  extended  so  tar  to  the  westward  as  to  render  Mongiiir 
no  longer  a  frontier  station.  Somewhat  lower  down  is  Boglipoor,  a  neat  manufacturing 
town,  which  sometimes  gives  name  to  the  district. 

The  city  of  Bahar  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  river;  and  though  the  ancient  capital, 
and  even  a  royal  residence,  has  now  fellen  much  into  decay.  The  chief  city  of  the  province, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  in  India,  is  Patno,  extending  about  four  miles  along  the  river.  It 
has  been  siipposod  to  be  the  ancient  Pallibothra;  at  all  events,  it  isofco'  -derable  antiquity. 
Uid  was  the  residence  of  the  soubahs  of  Bahar  before  its  government  v.a.;  merged  into  tliat 
of  Bengal.  There  are  a  number  of  mosques  and  temples ;  but  the  only  part  of  the  city 
which  can  be  consilered  handsome  is  the  suburb  of  Bankipoor,  occupied  by  the  British  re.si 
dents.  The  prosperity  of  Patna  is  founded  on  the  fertility  and  Jiigh  cultivation  of  llie  district 
in  which  it  is  Hituated,  and  on  its  importance  as  the  emporium  for  the  staple  products  of 
opium  and  saltpetre.  Dinapoor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Patna,  forms  a  fine  military  station.  Gaynh, 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  that  city,  and  on  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  is  one  of  the  holy  cities 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  bcene  of^  a  most  crowded  pilgrimage.  About  fortv  miles  above 
Patna,  the  Ganges  receives  th''  Gogra,  the  second  of  its  tributaries  in  magnitude;  and,  soon 
after  passing  Buxar,  a  strong  fortress,  now  dismantled,  we  quit  Bahar. 

Allahabad,  the  next  province,  is  very  extensive,  reaching  farther  north  and  south  of  the 

rivp.'  than  along  its  banks:  the  latter  por- 
tWl  A  tion,  however,  is  by  much  the  finest.  The 

first  district  which  occurs  is  tiiat  of  Be- 
nares, considered  sometimes  as  a  separate 
province,  and  even  occasionally  annexed 
to  Oudc.  It  is  Pf.pposed,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Burdwan,  *o  be  the  richest 
find  most  cultivuted  district  of  all  India, 
and,  within  a  narrow  compass,  contains  a 
populiition  of  3,(KH),(K)0.  Its  chief  orna- 
ment, however,  is  the  city  of  Benares 
(fiff.  621.),  which  is  universally  accounted 
by  the  Hindoos  to  be  ancient  and  holy  be- 
yond all  others.  It  may  be  said  to  tbrir 
the  grand  depository  of  the  religion  and 
learning  of  this  vast  country.  Its  sacred 
character,  which  is  supposed  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  all  who  die  within  its  precincts, 
cannot  fail,  in  a  nation  devoted  to  pilgrimage,  of  rendering  Benares  a  scene  of  extensive  ano 
crowded  resort.  Its  own  population,  long  supposed  to  exceed  500,000,  has  been  found  by 
a  late  census  not  to  be  more  than  200,(XK) ;  but  it  is  augmented,  at  solemn  seasons,  by  pil- 
grims to  a  much  greater  number.  Benares,  in  fact,  present*  a  more  lofty  and  imposing 
aspect  than  any  other  Indian  city.  Its  houses,  instead  of  being  a  mere  collection  of  mud  and 
■traw  huts,  are  most  of  them  built  of  brick,  and  some  of  them  five  or  six  stories  high ;  so  that 
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they  make  a  very  magnificent  appe&T' 
uice,  especially  from  the  op|)OBite  side 
of  tho  river.  Partly,  however,  with  ■ 
view  to  coolness,  the  streets  are  veiy 
narrow,  with  small  windows,  and  tor* 
raced  roofs.  Benares  contains  also 
temples  and  moMiues  in  vast  num- 
bers; though,  us  in  the  case  of  other 
modern  Hindoo  structures,  not  on  R 
scale  commensurate  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  country  and  city.  The  greatest 
of  them  was  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  Aurengzebc,  who  in  its  stead 
erected  a  mosque,  which  now  forms 
the  principal  ornament  of  Benaret.  Chunarghur,  (Jig,  622.),  near  Benares,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  of  the  Indian  hill-forts,  and  has  been  converted  by  the  British  into  a  great  military 
station.    It  was  anciently  a  town  of  great  importance,  and  contains  a  mosque,  the  entrance 

to  which  has  been  delineated  by  Mr. 
023  €>^m3^'^-.      Daniel,  as  one  of  the  finest  examples 

of  this  species  of  architecture  (jig. 
62a.) 

Tho  next  division  of  the  province, 
in  ascending  the  river,  is  that  of 
Allahabad  Proper.  It  is  highly  pro* 
ductivc,  more  in  wheat  than  in  rice ; 
for,  though  traversed  by  the  parallel 
streams  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
it  is  little  inundated,  and  the  water, 
so  essential  to  the  growth  of  rice, 
requires  to  be  conveyed  by  laborious 
EntranM  lo  »  M<»que  at  Chunanhur.  processes  over  the  fields.     The  city 

of  Allahabad  is  extensive,  but  not 
Qi^tiv.vu'^hed  by  any  peculiar  magnificence  or  ornament.  Its  chief  feature  consists  in  the 
fort      a  palace  {Jig.  624.)  begtm  by  the  emperor  Akbar,  on  which  upwards  of  12,000,000 

rupees  are  supposed  to  have  been  e.\- 
624  .  pended.     It  is  of  surprising   extent, 

having  one  side  on  the  Jumna,  and  the 
other  near  the  Ganges,  which  rivers 
here  unite.  It  was  considered  by  the 
Hindoos  as  impregnable;  but,  not 
being  found  proof  against  cannon,  the 
English  have  fortified  it  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner,  and  have  made  it  a  grand 
military  dep6t  for  the  upper  provinces. 
The  Hindoos  regard  with  religious 
veneration  all  junctions  of  rivers,  par- 
ticularly with  the  sacred  stream  of 
the  Granges.  Thir  junction,  therefore, 
of  the  GangPfl  v  'itji  its  greatest  tribu- 
tary becomes,  without  dispute,  the  holiest  spot  in  all  Hindostait.  tlcerrdingly,  it  attracts 
hosts  of  pilgrims,  of  whom  many  endeavour  to  secure  a  happy  futurity  by  seeking  death  in 
its  hallowed  stream.  The  mo^t  approved  mode  has  been,  for  the  devotee  to  cut  off  his  own 
head,  and  allow  it  to  drop  in,  as  an  offering  to  the  Gangetic  deity.  Not  far  fi-om  Allahabad 
is  Mirzapoor,  one  of  the  greatest  inland  trading  towns  of  India,  a  great  mi.rt  for  cotton  and 
b[)up  silk,  and  the  seat  of'  very  considerable  manufactures. 

The  other  districts  ot  Allahabad  extend  chiefiy  south-west  from  the  Jumna  towards  the 
Viiidhya  mountains  and  the  head  of  the  Nerbuddah.  This  territory  is  of  great  extent,  but, 
being  hilly  and  oRen  arid,  is  by  no  means  so  productive  as  the  tract  watered  by  the  two 
rivers.  It  is  a  very  otrong  country,  the  hills  generally  presenting  that  form  of  precipitous 
sides,  with  a  table-land  at  top,  which  renders  them,  as  natural  fortifications,  stronger  than 
any  which  can  be  made  by  art.  To  the  greater  part  of  this  district  is  given  the  name  of 
Bundelcund,  the  chief  city  of  which  is  Callinger,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  character  we 
have  just  described,  and  '  lie  rival  of  Gwalior.  It  was  long  held  by  an  independent  rajah, 
even  aerainst  the  Mogul ;  but  in  1810.  by  prndiginns  effort*  of  valour^  and  afler  one  severs 
repulse,  the  British  became  masters  of  it.  Cawnpoor,  on  the  Ganges,  has  become  highly 
important  aa  a  military  station     Bundelcund  is  distinguished  by  the  diamond  mines  of  PaO' 
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nahi  which,  thou((h  not  in  any  ronpect  oi|iial  to  thiimi  of  Uolconda,  &:«  of  ^reat  viIuh.  In 
the  timo  of  Aiibar,  their  annual  produce  waa  oatinmted  at  eight  laca  of  rupeoa ;  but  it  ia 
now  much  diminiithed. 

The  province  or  kingdon)  of  Oude  extenda  north  fVom  Allahalnd,  near  whoae  onitlern 
fixjntier  the  (lutigea,  aa  already  mentionc<l,  recoivea  the  Oogra  or  iterjou,  which  ia  ita  grpati>Nt 
tributary  next  to  the  Jumna;  and  fbriiiM  a  broad  and  copioua  atroam  deacending  troin  Xhp 
liimnlayah.  Ita  courao  had  provioualy  watered  the  plain  of  Oude,  a  rich  t«»»»!tor',  the  lownf 
dixtricta  of  which  are  not  inferior  to  tliOHO  of  Bahnr  and  ntnurca,  on  which  they  b>)rd)>r , 
and  the  upper,  though  not  equal,  by  no  meana  barren.  By  the  treaty  of  1601,  a  large  uiiil 
valuublo  portion  wna  ceded  to  the  British ;  the  nabob  retains  the  roat,  and  continuoH  to 
rcuido,  in  diniiniahed  Hplondour,  at  Liirknow.  This  city,  while  the  naboba  of  Oude  were  in 
full  powor,  ranked  wirti  the  niottt  splendid  in  India.  Sujah  ul  Dowla,  who  had  a  peculiar 
architectural  tnate,  einbolliahed  it  with  a  numl>er  of  moequea  and  mlaceii,  with  varied  orim- 
n.enta  and  gilded  domes,  which  have  a  very  brilliant  ctfcct.  The  population  hiu*  bren 
reckoned  at  :)(M),(NM),  but  it  is  probably  diminiahell.  Oude,  the  earlier  capital,  is  in  ruina; 
bi..  Fyznhiid,  which  aucceeda  it  aa  auch,  is  still  a  (mpulous  city 

j'roccudiiig  up  the  parallel  atreainsof  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  we  And  the  apace  between 
them,  and  fur  some  distance  westward,  occupied  by  the  province  of  Agra.  This  exttMisive 
tetritory  presents  sensible  indications  of  ita  approach  to  the  groat  mountain  territory  of 
Inula.  Tlie  climate,  unleaa  when  hot  winds  blow,  is  cool,  and  even  actually  cold ;  and  the 
rivers,  less  ample,  and  confined  within  higher  banks,  aJdminieter  sparingly  the  boon  of 
mo.sture.  It  derives  ita  chief  lustre  from  containing  Agra,  one  of  the  great  Mogul  capitiild, 
Th!s  it  owed  to  Akbar,  who,  from  a  village,  converted  it  into  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Asia.  It  completely  shared,  however,  the  fiill  bf  the  dynasty,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  ia 
nov^  in  ruins.  Yot  the  eye  may  still  range  over  a  vaat  extent  of  country,  covered  with  the 
reniains  of  ancient  magnificence.    The  houaea,  like  those  of  Bcnarea,  are  high,  an<l  the 

atreeta  narrow.      The  viciiiitv  ia 

625  .      I adorned  by  the  palace  of  Akixir, 

and  still  mure  by  the  Taie  Mahal 
tHf(.  625.),  erected  by  Shah  Jc- 
han,  in  memory  of  hiH  sultntm; 
which  is  reckoned  the  fincHt  tomb 
in  the  world.  It  ia  composed  eiv 
tirely  of  white  marble,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  and  is  said  to  liuvo 
cost  TJMMlOO/.  Agra,  since  its  cap- 
ture by  General  Lake  in  180:),  iins 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  and  is  become  the  seat  of  one  of  their  grand  courts  of  justice  and  revenue. 

Secundra  and  Muttra  are  two  ancient  and  remarkable  cities,  situated  on  the  Jnmna,  a 
little  aoove  Agra.  The  former,  now  in  ruina,  ia  only  distinguished  as  containing  the  splen- 
did and  ornamented  tombof  A  kbar 
{Jiff.  626.).  composed  entirely  of 
white  marble.  Muttra  is  one  of 
the  moat  ancient  and  venerated 
Hindoo  cities,  considered  by  Ho- 
ber  as  almost  resembling  Bptiaros. 
It  is  still  a  considerable  place,  and 
important  as  a  military  station. 

The  finest  and  most  fertile  part 
of  the  province  of  Agra  is  the 
Doab,  or  the  country  between  the 
rivere;  and  it  is  in  the  immediiite 
occupation  of  the  British  govorn- 
ment  Within  this  district  are  the  remains  of  Kanouge,  now  a  poor  village,  situated  to  the 
west  of  t*'e  Ganges,  but  whose  brick  walls,  extending  for  six  miles,  attest  the  ancioiit 
grandeur  '>f  a  capital  which,  eight  centuries  ago,  ranked  superior  to  any  other  in  nortliorn 
Hindostan  A  Hindoo  temple,  and  the  mausoleum  of  two  Mahometan  saints,  still  display 
magnificence;  and  a  number  of  ancient  coins  have  been  dug  up  on  the  spot.  Furruckabad. 
capital  of  t  small  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a  thriving  commercial  city. 

Agra,  w^st  of  the  Jumna,  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  tributary  stream  of  the  Chum- 
bul,  flowinnp  eastward  from  the  vicinity  of  Oojein.  The  northern  part  is  held  by  a  niiinbet 
of  rajahs,  whom  fear  or  policy  maintains  in  a  dependent  alliance  with  Britain.  They  belong 
chiefly  to  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Jaiits,  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  migrated  from 
the  banks  o.^  the  lowe'  Indus,  and,  availing  themselveB  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire, 
oeizcd  a  number  of  ti.*>  strongest  places  in  the  district  The  capital  of  their  most  powerful 
diiof  is  Bh!irtpoor,  pe^'vipa  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  mountain  fortresses  of  India.    It* 
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iicge  in  l(M)fi  coat  tha  Britiah  army  a  (peater  loaa  than  it  had  auatained  in  any  ireo  oitchod 
battlea ;  and  tha  rajah,  at  the  cloae  of  it,  waa  able  to  aecuro  very  tavourablo  torn..i.  In  li^'JA, 
however,  it  yielded  to  the  Uritiah  anna.  The  province  to  the  miutli  of  the  Chui  ibiil  wua 
allowed  by  the  treaty  of  18()&  to  be  annexed  to  the  torritorioa  of  Hcindia.  It  coiiti  ins  uIho 
^yj  a  number  of  hill-forta,  ainoii^  which 

-  ^^^jA  ia  pre-eminent  Gwalior  (y!^.  0"27.) 

which,  for  natural  iitrenulli,  Um 
Bcarcely,  perlmpa,  itii  equal  in  llie 
world.  It  conaiata  of  u  tuSle  plain 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  unl  U-xa 
than  a  quarter  brouil ;  and,  being 
aurrounded  on  all  aides  by  n  pre- 
cipitous face  of  rock,  was  Hupp<»<4!d 
impregnable,  till,  in  17H(t,  it  .vui 
carried  by  escalade  by  Major  I'or» 
hum ;  and  again,  in  iHM,  no  f(>.« 
"*■'""•  midable  a  breach  waa  elleclod  by 

(Colonel  White,  as  to  cause  ita  surrender.  Lord  Cornwallis  atlerwards  ceded  it  to  Ncindia, 
the  Mahratta  chief,  who  haa  mu<le  it  his  capital ;  an  act  of  his  lordship  which  has  been  con- 
eidered  more  generous  than  politic.  Goliiid  ia  also  an  important  place,  though  not  of  lite 
same  military  strength.  Its  rajah  acted  for  some  time  an  important  part  in  Indian  pulilica; 
bui  ho  is  now  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Hcindia. 

Continuing  to  ascend  in  a  north-westerly  direction  up  the  great  rivers,  and  approucliiiig 
to  their  mountain  sources,  we  find  Delhi,  raised  latterly  to  high  distinction  as  the  chief  seat 
uf  Mogul  empire.     This  province  is  ruder,  and  less  susceptible  of  culture,  than  any  of  those 
iiitherto  named.     Few  parts  of  it  enjoy  the  benefit  of  inundotion,  except  the  banks  of  the 
Ounggar;  while  artificial  irrigation  and  agricultural  improvement  have  been  alnKist  annihi- 
lated by  the  desolating  ravages,  first  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  subsequently  of  the  Afghans  and 
Mnhrattas.     The  central  district  of  the  province  between  the  two  rivera  is  held  by  the  Hrit- 
ish  in  immediate  sovereignty ;   and,  notwitliatanding  some  defecta  of  administration,  it  is 
Bcnsibly  recovering,  and  it«  population  is  increasing.     On  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  near  the 
norlhei'i  frontier,  is  ibund,  mouldering  in  deciiy,  the  city  of  Delhi.     It  was,  in  early  times, 
a  great  Hindoo  metropolis,  under  the  name  of*^  Indraput ;  but  Hhah  Jehan,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  Mogul  dominion,  and  such  it  aflerwurds 
continued.     Here,  in  1806,  died  Shah  Allum,  the  last  of  that  mighty  dynasty  who  could  be 
said  to  enjoy  any  portion  of  "eal  empire.     His  son  Akbar  is  still  allowed  by  the  British  to 
bear  that  grer*.  name,  and  to  receive  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  pro 
vince,  which  enables  him  to  live  in  some  splendour.     What  remains  of  Delhi  is  still  rather 
a  handsome  city  i  the  streets,  though  narrow,  contain  many  good  houses,  built  of  brick,  and 
partly  of  stone.     It  contains  some  manufiictures  of  cotton  cloth,  and  is  the  rondezvous  < 
caravans  which  maintain  the  communication  of  India  with  Cabul  and  Cashmere.   The  pal k. 
of  Shah  Jehan,  witti  its  gardens,  a  mile  in  circumference,  bears  still  a  .   jst  mngnifire 
aspect,  particularly  its  gateway;  but  a  long  range  of  those  belonging  to  the  great  el' 
fnd  omrahs  of  the  empire,  adorned  with  gilded  mosques,  pavilions,  and  tombs,  now  pre 
only  one  vast  scene  of  riin  and  desolation. 

Delhi  contains  the  most  splendid  modern  edifices  by  which  any  part  of  the  empire  ia 
adorned.  The  mosque  caliod  the  Jumna  Musjeed  (fiff.  628X 
erected  by  a  daughter  of  Aureng7.ebe,  of  red  stone  inlaid  with 
marble,  is  considered  decidedly  the  finest  structure  in  India 
dedicated  to  Moslem  worship.  The  Cuttub  Minar  (^ff.  629.), 
reared  by  one  of  the  Patan  emperors  name<l  Altumsh,  ia  242 
feet  high,  and  considered  by  Bishcp  Heber  the  finest  tower  he 
ever  saw.    It  rises  in  five  stages,  die  three  lowest  of  which 

628 
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■re  of  •    ^  red  granite,  tlie  tburth  of  white  marble. 
live  pra^pect. 
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In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  to  the  east,  are  the  ^rge  and  industrious 
towns  of  Bareily,  Meerut,  Shanjehanpoor,  and  ELampoor.  The  two  fornner  possess  import- 
ance as  military  stations,  and  the  barracks  at  Meerut  are  very  extensive.  A  large  Christian 
iurch  has  recently  been  erected  there. 
The  north-western  part  is  composed  of  the  district  of  Sirhind,  which  is  now  chiefly  pos- 
iif;r«efl  by  the  Seiks.  Though  traversed  by  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Sereswnttee,  it  is  for 
th(^  most  part  arid  and  barren.  It  has  been  further  desolated  by  the  hostile  operations  of  tlie 
Reiks,  and  haa  dso  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  Tartar  conquerors,  having 
been  the  regular  track  by  which  tliey  penetrated  into  Hindostan.  The  city  of  Sirhind,  celtv 
brated,  under  Sultan  Peroze,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  a  gay  and  flourishing  capital,  ia 
now  in  a  state  of  total  ruin.  The  most  flourishing  place  in  the  district  is  now  Patiala ;  but 
•J  greater  historical  celebrity  belongs  to  Kurnai  ana  Panniput,  one  the  scene  of  tiie  victory 
of  Nadir,  the  other  of  that  of  AhniM  Shah,  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas. 

SuBSEOT.  2. — Weatem  Province$.  .        ?^    , 

Afl  it  is  intended  to  treat  separately  of  the  territory  sitnated  along  and  within  the  great 
range  of  the  northern  mountains,  we  shall  proceed  direct  from  Delhi  to  the  provinces  on  the 
western  frontier.  This  range  by  no  means  presents  the  ln'-ariant  and  fertile  aspect  of  those 
watered  by  the  Granges  and  its  tributaries.  It  consists  of  i  vast  plain  of  sand,  whose  nni< 
'Srmity  is  only  broken  in  the  north  by  the  Punjab,  or  the  region  of  the  five  rivers,  whicl^ 
descending  across  it  from  the  Himalayah,  enter  the  Indus  by  one  united  channel. 

Lahore,  the  chief  of  the  western  provinces,  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Punjab,  with 
a  considerable  extent  of  mountainous  territory  to  the  north.  This  last  is  by  no  means 
unproductive ;  the  earth  washed  down  by  the  rains  being  formed  into  terraces  by  parapets 
of  stone.  Thus,  all  the  kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  temperate  climates  are  raised  in 
abundance,  and  even  large  forests  of  firs  grow  on  the  higher  acclivities.  The  finer  and 
more  beautiful  part  of  Lahore,  however,  is  that  situated  on  the  rivers,  where  the  plains  are 
covered  with  the  richest  tropical  productions,  and,  in  the  dnys  of  their  prosperity,  were 
regarded  as  almost  the  garden  of  India.  The  ravages  of  the  Persian  and  Afghan  conquerors, 
and  the  rude  sway  of  the  Seiks,  have  reduced  culture  and  industry  to  a  low  ebb ;  but  it  lias 
of  late  begun  to  revive.  Very  fine  salt  and  sla-gem  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus^ 
which,  at  Attock,  is  crossed  by  a  range  principally  composed  of  this  mineral. 

Lahore  has  now  entirely  fiillen  into  the  possession  of  the  Seiks,  who,  from  a  religious  sect, 
have  become  a  great  political  body ;  and,  ae  such,  have  been  already  described.  Besides 
Lahore,  they  occupy,  as  has  been  seen,  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Moultan;  and  are  the  most  important  native  state  now  existing,  '"'e  Mahometans,  Ibr- 
merly  the  ruling  people,  are  kept  by  them  in  a  completely  subject  and  degraded  state,  and  are 
allowed  even  a  scanty  measure  of  religious  toleration.  The  disunion  of  the  Seiks,  and  their 
rude  habits,  are  unfavourable  to  industry  and  commerce,  which  would  have  required  a  pro- 
tecting hand  to  enable  them  to  emerge  from  the  effects  of  long  civil  contast,  and  of  the 
repeated  passage  of  desolating  armies  from  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Although,  therefore, 
the  Seik  chiefs  are  beginning  tr  see  their  error,  and  are  endeavouring  to  afford  encouragfe- 
ment  to  trade,  the  country  has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  fertility  and  beauty,  and  does  not 
contain  a  population  adequate  to  its  extent. 

Ijihore,  the  nominal  capitdl  of  this  province,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  India 
when,  under  the  early  Mo','ul  princes,  it  was  made  an  intermediate  residence  between  Cabu< 
and  the  interior.  Akbar,  Jehangire,  and  Ferokshere  ouccessively  contributed  to  its  embel 
lishment.  The  mausoleum  of  Jehangire,  only  surpassed  by  the  Taje  Mahal  at  Agra,  is  stiX 
nearly  entire ;  and  there  are  ample  remains  of  the  palace  adorned  in  the  highest  style  ol 
Kastern  magnificence.  Its  terraced  rcof,  covered  with  a  parterre  of  the  richest  flowers, 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  All,  however,  went  rapidly  to  ruin, 
under  the  multiplied  desolations  which  Lahore  has  suffered ;  though  its  situation,  on  tlie 
fertile  banks  of  a  fine  river,  rvud  on  tlie  high  road  from  India  to  Persia,  must  always  securt, 
to  it  a  certain  degree  of  populotion  and  wealth.  Recently,  also,  Runjeet  Sing,  the  supreme 
Seik  chietj  has  made  it  his  capital,  and  it  has  a  population  of  80,000. 

The  importance  of  Lahore  is,  in  a  great  measure,  shared  by  Umritsir,  the  holy  city  of  tho 
Seiks,  and  the  rendezvous  of  their  gurumata,  or  great  national  council.  The  object  of 
attraction  here  is  a  tank  or  pond,  formed  by  Guru  Govind,  an  early  chief  and  saint,  whc 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  "pool  of  "'".mortality,"  and  taught,  that  those  who  bathed  in  ith 
waters  wore  purified  from  all  sin.  This  belief^  has  led  to  an  immense  concourse  of  the  sect 
whose  contributions  support  a  large  temple,  built  in  the  midst  of  tho  water,  with  600  acalieu 
or  priests  attached  to  it,  Umritsir  is  an  open  town ;  but  it  conMins  the  strong  fort  of  Govind 
Garrah,  in  which  Runjeet  Sing  keeps  his  treasure  and  arsenal  "<:  is  eight  miles  in  circum 
ference,  well  built  of  brick,  but  without  any  structure:'  cf  pTcuiifir  -Tiagiiificence.  It  formi 
the  centre  of  a  cont-idsrable  caravan  trade  with  Cr^/n..   •■' ;  ar' ,  .torn  the  security  found 
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To  the  south  of  Lahore  ia  Moultan,  an  appellation  which  Mr.  Elphinsione  reduces  within 
very  narrow  limits,  by  confining  it  to  the  district  immediately  dependent  on  the  city  of  that 
nan.c,  and  excluding  those  or  Bawulpoor  and  I^eia ;  but  we  shall  adhere  to  the  original 
Hindoo  idea,  which  comprehends  under  Moultan  all  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers  after 
tliuir  union  into  two  great  channels,  and  thence  westward  to  the  Indus,  These  rivers  roll 
through  a  desert ;  but  the  partial  inundation,  and  the  conveyance  of  the  water  over  the  fields 
by  I'ursian  waterworks,  dimise  fertility  to  a  considerable  distaace  on  each  side  of  their  banks. 
Their  immediate  vicinity,  indeed,  is  in  some  places  covered  with  mud  so  soft,  that  it  cannot 
biiir  the  tread  of  a  horse.  Wheat  and  cotton  are  tlie  moat  valuable  products.  Agriculture, 
hdWDVor,  with  its  essential  process  of  irrigation,  exliibita  visible  marks  of  decay,  consequent 
up<iii  the  successive  conquests  and  inroada  to  which  the  land  has  been  exposed.  The  wliol« 
ot  Uiia  province,  lately  tributary  to  the  king  of  Cabul,  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  Runjeet 
Siiiif,  chief  of  the  Seiks.  Moultan  is  a  fine  city,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
niuiuled  by  a  very  handsome  wall.  It  contains  a  temple  of  great  antiquity,  higlily  vone- 
ruled,  and  the  object  of  crowded  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  India.  There  are  also  several 
very  beautiful  tombs,  covered  with  high  cupolas  of  glazed  and  painted  tiles.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  manufactures  of  silks  and  carpets,  the  latter  in  imitation  of  those  of  Persia,  but 
of  inferior  excellence. 

Beyond  the  river  Gharra,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Moultan  Proper,  stretches 
the  district  of  Bawulpoor,  governed  by  Bawul  Khan.  Near  the  river  it  is  very  fertile ;  brt, 
in  receding,  it  passes  into  almost  complete  desert,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  this  exten- 
sive tract  consists.  It  extends  also  south,  occupying  a  considerable  reach  of  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  Bawul  K^'.an,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  this  tract,  raises  a  revenue  of  1,500,000 
rupees.  He  maintains  a  well-appointed  army  of  10,000  men,  and  has  a  cannon  foundery, 
which  supplies  him  with  good  and  well-mounted  guns.  The  city  of  Bawulpoor  :b  as  exlen- 
sive  as  Moultan,  but  not  so  populous;  a  great  part  of  its  area  being  occupied  in  gardens. 
The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  unburnt  brick.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  manufacture  of  loon- 
gees,  or  silken  girdles,  and  of  turbans. 

The  western  part  of  Moultan,  between  the  Acesines  and  the  Indus,  composes  the  district 
of  Lcia,  Every  thing  here  begins  to  assume  an  Afghan  aspect.  The  mighty  snow-covered 
mountains  of  that  country  appear  in  the  distance ;  the  higher  ranks  of  the  people  affect  the 
Persian  language  and  manners ;  and  the  farm-yards  and  agricultural  economy  display  that 
superior  neatness,  and  those  almost  European  modes  of  management,  which  characterise  the 
countries  beyond  the  Indus.  Tlie  territory  at  all  remote  from  the  river  is  little  better  than 
a  desert.  The  chief  raises  a  revenue  of  600,000  rupees.  His  armed  force  consists  of  two 
regiments  of  musketry,  and  5000  cavalry.  Leia  being  a  poor  village,  the  residence  of  the 
rajah  is  at  Bukhur,  a  flourishing  little  town  near  the  Indus. 

The  population  of  the  whole  province  of  Moultan  is  properly  neither  Hindoo  nor  Affrhan. 
It  consists  of  Jauts,  the  'ace  whom  we  have  noticed  in  the  western  parts  of  Agra,  and  of 
colonists  from  Beloochistan :  these  people  are  all  Mahometans.  There  is  an  interm-'ti  vp 
of  Hindoos,  which  is  greatei'  in  the  more  easterly  tracts,  but  nowhere  composes  the  ii^.uli'g 
race.  Camels  are  extensively  employed  foi'  the  purpose  of  travelling  over  the  vast  bciie  mg 
deserts. 

The  lower  Indus,  afler  receiving  by  one  channel  the  unite<l  waters  of  the  five  ri\''r>  of 
the  Punjab,  flows  for  a  great  space  through  a  region  which,  beyond  its  immediate  banks,  u 
almost  entirely  desert.  Its  character,  however,  changes  when  sepr' rating  into  two  branches, 
of  which  the  westerly  is  the  largest  •  it  forms  a  delta  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to 
that  of  Egypt.  This  delta,  with  a  considerable  exttjit  of  territory  on  each  side,  forms  the 
kingdom  of  Sinde,  which  was  highly  flourishing  while  it  was  maintained  in  a  pacific  pos- 
ture under  the  sway  of  the  Mogul.  Its  alluvial  and  inundated  territory  was  kept  in  hijrh 
cultivution,  and  yielded  abundant  crops  of  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Tattah,  the 
ancient  Pattala,  situated  on  the  western  branch,  was  then  one  of  the  greatest  of  Oriental 
emporia.  Enjoying  a  free  navigation  for  large  vessels  up  the  Indus  as  far  as  Lahore,  it 
became  the  grand  medium  by  which  the  product'*  of  Western  India  and  Afghanibtan  were 
exchanged  for  those  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  and  for  European  goods.  One  of  the  chief 
materials  of  trade  was  afforded  by  its  own  manufactures  of  cotton  cloth,  which,  even  in  tiie 
time  of  Nadir,  are  said  to  have  employed  40,000  weavers.  Amid  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  however,  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  chiefs  of  a  warlike  and  barbarous 
race,  called  Talporee,  who  occupied  the  neighbouring  deserts  of  Beloochistan,  to  seize  upon 
the  government.  The  king  of  Cabul  at  one  time  undertook  to  drive  them  out ;  but  found 
the  task  so  difficult,  that  he  ultimately  consented  to  accept  a  tribute,  which,  however,  was 
paid  only  scantily,  when  extorted  by  the  appearance  of  an  Afghan  force  upon  ^he  frontier, 
and  has  now  entirely  ceased.  The  rapacious  chiefs  who  now  tyrannise  over  Sinde,  strangers 
to  ail  arts  of  good  government,  seek  only  to  extract  from  the  country  the  utmost  present 
advantage  to  themselves.  In  racking  the  land  rents,  they  have  broken  up  all  the  old  tenures 
of  the  husbandman,  and  deprived  him  of  all  permanent -intertst  m  tho  ground.  Protection 
iM>ing  no  longer  afforded  to  commerce  and  property,  the  European  -aations  have  witlidrawtt 
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the  important  fiictoriea  which  they  maintained  at  Tattah ;  and,  of  the  fleets  which  formerly 
navigated  the  Induifs  only  small  boats  are  seen  ascending  and  descending.  The  Ameers 
have  increased  the  desolation,  by  converting  large  tracts  of  the  finest  land  into  jungle,  with 
the  view  of  ailbrding  the  amusement  of  hunting.  To  their  other  violences  they  add  a  spirit 
of  bigotry,  which  impels  them  to  relentless  persecution  against  all  who  profess  the  Hindoo 
n '  gioa.  The  consequence  of  this  misgovemment  has  been,  that  the  revenue,  which  amount- 
ed at  one  time  to  eighty  Iocs  of  rupees,  sank  in  1813  to  sixty,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Burno.s, 
in  1827,  not  to  exceed  forty.  Yet  the  Ameers  are  supposed  to  have  amassed  a  consideialila 
treasure.  They  are  particularly  rich  in  jewels,  which  they  studiously  collect,  and  obtain, 
often  at  easy  rates,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Cabul  monarchy,  from  its  fallen  chi(!lk. 
Their  collection  of  muskets  and  sabres  ornamented  with  gems  is  supposed  to  be  the  niuyt 
extensive  in  the  world. 

Tattah,  from  the  causes  now  enumerated,  has  two-thirds  of  its  area  in  ruins,  and  docs  not 
contain  above  20,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  ordinary  imhi- 
tations,  as  usual  in  India,  are  only  cottages  of  canes  and  mud.  The  old  English  factory  iii 
still  the  best  house  in  the  place.  On  a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  are  an  amux.iiicr 
number  of  tombs,  some  of  them  very  splendid ;  but  the  mosques  and  pagodas  are  in  a  great 
measure  going  to  ruin.  The  decay  of  Tattah  is  hastened  by  the  transference  of  the  scat  of 
government  to  Hyderabad.  This  place  is  situated  higher  up,  about  two  miles  from  the  Indus, 
on  a  branch  called  the  Fulalee,  by  which  it  is  formed  into  an  island.  There  are  some  maim- 
faclures  of  arms  and  leather;  but,  instead  of  rivalling  the  former  greatness  of  Tattaii,  it 
scarcely  equals  the  present  magnitude  of  that  city. 

The  sea-coast  of  tije  Indian  delta,  in  consequence  of  frequent  inundation  by  the  salt 
water,  presents  a  desert  of  flat  and  marshy  sand,  nearly  similar  to  that  part  of  Egypt  winch 
immediately  borders  on  the  Mediterranean.  Somewhat  west  from  this  river  is  Curaehce, 
the  only  sea-port  of  Sinde,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  still  retains  some  comnicrciai 
importance.  It  contains  a  population  of  about  8000  people,  among  whom  the  Hindoos  arc 
the  most  active  and  industrious. 

In  making  a  circuit  of  the  Ganges,  and  down  the  Indus,  we  have  left  an  intermediate 
space  of  great  extent,  not  traversed  by  these  rivers  or  by  any  of  their  tributaries.  Ti'ia 
forms  the  province  of  Ajmeer,  or  Agimere,  a  rude,  mountainous  tract,  which  has  scarcely 
been  subdued  by  any  of  the  conquerors  of  Hindostan.  It  is  the  native  seat  of  th&t  remarka- 
ble military  race  called  Rajpoots,  who  present,  both  in  figure  and  character,  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  other  Hindoos.  They  are  till,  vigorous,  and  athletic ;  all  their  habi.s  are  rude, 
and  their  only  trade  is  war.  Although  their  territory  approached  at  several  points  to  witliin 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  great  Mogul  capitals  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  they  never  rnnked 
even  as  regular  tributaries  of  Uiat  empire.  It  was  by  pensions  only  that  they  were  induced 
to  join  as  auxiliaries  in  war.  The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  enjoying  thus  a  succession  of  hereditary 
power,  unbroken  by  foreign  invasion,  boast  of  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  are  considered 
of  higher  birth  than  any  other  Hindoo  rulers.  Even  the  Mahratta  ciiiefs,  though  far  superioi- 
in  power,  conceived  it  an  honour  to  form  family  alliances  with  them.  They  are  by  no  means 
8  degraded  and  enslaved  race,  like  most  other  Hindoos ;  they  have  rahtores,  or  nobles,  of 
different  grades,  who  owe  to  the  sovereign  merely  fealty  and  military  service,  and  are  nearly 
as  independent  as  the  chieftains  in  feudal  Europe.  Though  turbulent  and  violent,  they  are 
considered  by  Tod  as  imbued  with  sentiments  of  honour,  fidelity,  and  generosity,  scarcely 
known  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  They  do  not  hold  the  female  sex  in  that  degraded 
stale  too  general  over  India.  The  Rajpoot  ladies  are  well  informed,  and  regarded  with 
somewhat  of  that  romantic  gallantry  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  apes. 
Yet  they  are  guilty  of  a  dreadful  enormity,  that  of  infanticide;  many  of  the  female  children 
being  murdered  in  the  moment  of  birth :  but  this  is  said  to  be  prompted  by  a  preposterous 
pride,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  marriages  suitable  to  their  dignity,  and  e\ m 
by  a  consideration  of  the  enormous  expense  which  it  is  supix)sed  necessary  to  incur  in  the 
nuptial  festival.  Such  is  the  extravagant  display  made  on  these  occasions,  that  a  year's 
income  of  the  state  is  considered  as  a  moderate  amount.  The  only  populous  and  powerful 
tract  of  this  province  is  that  reaching  from  Agra  to  Guzerat,  on  the  western  bank  of  tlie 
Cliumbul.  The  country  here  does  not  present  the  same  flat  and  sandy  character  as  else 
where:  it  is  traversed  by  the  long  mountain  chain  of  the  AravuUi,  on  each  side  of  which 
extend  fine  and  fruitful  valleys.  It  thus  unites  great  military  strength  with  considerable 
fertility. 

Ajmeer,  the  capital  of  this  province,  being  near  the  frontier  of  Agra,  is  not  hold  by  its 
native  chiefs.  It  was  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Mogul  emperors.  For  600  years  it 
has  been  a  favourite  resort  of  Mahometan  pilgrimage,  as  it  contains  the  tomb  of  a  preat 
saint,  who  is  venerated  even  by  the  Hindoos.  Eleven  hundred  attendant  priests  are  main- 
tained by  the  contributions  of  the  pilgrims.  Tiie  city  has  still  a  handsome  palace,  which 
was  erected  by  the  emperor  Slmh  Jehan;  hut  in  other  respects  it  is  pocr  and  in  decay. 
The  fort,  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills,  is  of  no  great  strength,  but  within  it  is 
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an  ancient  temple,  which  Coionel  Tod  considers  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  monuments  of 
Hindoo  architecture.    The  surrounding  country  is  flat  and  sandy. 

The  principal  Rajpoot  chiefs  are  those  of  Marwar,  Mewar,  and  Jyepoor  or  Jyenagur. 
The  rtrst  is  tlie  most  powerful :  the  rajah's  territories  extend  along  the  western  bord(;r  of 
Iho  Aravulli,  passing  gradually  into  the  desert.  His  capital  is  Joudpoor.  His  chiefs  are 
brave  and  daring,  and  he  is  considered  at  present  one  of  the  chief  native  powers  of  India. 
He  may  be  regarded  as  almost  independent,  though  owning  the  supremacy  of  Britain. 
Mewar  is  a  fine  and  beautiful  valley,  extending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Aravulli.  Fta 
Rana,  as  he  is  called,  is  accounted  the  most  noble  of  all  these  chiefs.  Hi3  power,  however, 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Marwar  rajah ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  dominions,  Iwing  contiguous 
to  Malwa,  the  main  seat  of  the  Mahrattas,  has  been  exposed  to  dreadful  devastations  from 
them.  His  capital  of  Oodipoor,  however,  is  of  peculiar  natural  strength ;  being  enclo.sed, 
as  well  as  several  hundred  surrounding  villages,  within  an  amphitlieatre  of  hills,  which  car 
only  be  entered  by  one  deep  and  dangerous  defile.  The  palace  of  Oodipoor,  on  the  borders 
0*'  a  beautiful  lake,  is  peculiarly  splendid ;  and  that  of  Jugmundar,  on  an  island  in  another 
lake,  presents  almost  a  magic  scene.  Chittore,  once  the  capital,  though  now  in  decay,  con- 
tains extraordinary  monuments  of  ancient  grandeur.  The  great  column  of  victory,  122  feet 
high,  and  covered  all  over  with  exquisite  sculpture,  representing  the  principal  objects  of 
the  native  mythology,  has  been  considered  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Hindoo  art.  Jyepoor 
is  the  most  easterly  and  the  most  fertile  of  these  principalities.  It  is  even  supposed  that, 
with  a  better  government  than  it  has  yet  enjoyed,  it  might  yield  a  revenue  of  120  lacs  of 
rupees,  about  l,500,000i.  sterling.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  handsome  city,  con- 
sidered the  most  regularly  built  of  any  in  Hindostan.  The  fortified  palace  of  Umeer,  built 
by  one  of  the  rajahs,  is  considered  by  Heber  not  inferior  to  Windsor. 

The  principalities  now  described  are  all  arranged  along  the  frontier  of  the  central  ppo- 
vinces  of  Malwa  and  Agra.  As  we  recede  thence  towards  the  Indus,  we  enter  a  vast  and 
trackless  desert  of  sand,  which  gives  to  this  part  of  India  an  aspect  resembling  that  of 
Arabia  and  Africa.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  his  route  from  Delhi  to  Cabul,  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  it.  The  country  of  the  Shekbawuttee,  a  rude  predatory  tribe,  commencing 
100  miles  from  the  first-mentioned  capital,  was  interspersed  with  cultivated  spots,  and  the 
sands  were  sprinkled  with  tufls  of  long  grass,  and  of  a  green  plant  called  phoke ;  and  there 
were  towns  of  considerable  magnitude.  In  the  next  territory  of  Bikaneer,  verdure  was 
found  only  on  detached  spots,  like  the  African  oases.  The  traveller,  however,  was:  always 
refreshed  with  fine  water-melons,  ihe  most  juicy  of  fruits,  which  grew  with  their  roots  in 
tlie  sand.  The  last  hundred  miles,  between  Pujul  and  Balwnlpoor,  presented  a  total  absence 
of  water  or  habitation.  The  ground  was  a  flat  of  hard  clay,  which  sounded  under  the  ibet 
like  a  board.  Yet  this  most  desolate  portion  of  Ajmeer  contains  twn  chiefs  of  conbiderable 
power,  those  of  Bikaneer  and  of  Jesselmere.  Bikaneer  is  populous,  and  its  walls  and 
towers  present  the  aspect  of  a  great  and  magnificent  city  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  The 
dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Jesselmere  have  teen  still  less  explored,  it  being  only  known  that 
he  reigns  over  a  vast  extent  of  desert,  thinly  interspersed  with  inhabited  tracts;  and  that 
tlie  population,  composed  almost  wholly  of  native  Hindoos,  have  never  been  subject  to  the 
Moirul,  even  in  the  greatest  height  of  his  power. 

To  the  south  of  the  mountainous  and  desert  tracts  of  Ajmeer,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  its 
sea-coast,  is  the  province  of  Cutch,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  gulf  of  that  name. 
Tiie  sterility  here  is  but  partially  mitigat.d,  though  considerable  numbers  of  horses  and 
cattle  are  reared,  and  cotton  forms  an  article  of  export.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  a 
Rajpoot  tribe  called  Jiiarejahs,  subject  to  chiefs  who  boast  of  never  having  been  conquered. 
Their  habits  are  predatory,  and  they  take  advantage  of  their  extensive  sea-coast  to  carry  on 
a  system  of  piracy,  for  which  conisiJerable  scope  is  afforded  by  the  commerce  of  Malabar. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  population,  though  purely  native,  were  converted,  without  con- 
quest or  compulsion,  i,o  the  Jlahometan  religion.  They  practise  infanticide  to  an  excess 
beyond  any  other  tribe,  the  whole  of  the  female  children  having  long  been  sacrificed,  be- 
cause peculiar  circumstances  of  situation  and  taste  preclude  them  altogether  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  suitable  marriages  for  their  daughters.  The  British  government,  in  a 
late  treaty  by  which  they  extended  their  protection  to  the  chiefs  of  this  distact,  exacted  a 
stipulation  that  they  should  discontinue  this  crimiiH.'i  s"8lem;  but  Mr.  Bnrnfs  s;u;3()ects,  from 
the  small  number  of  female  children  that  make  their  l  .;  earance,  that  ii  is  still  extpnsively 
practised  in  the  interior  of  palaces  and  castles. 

On  reaching  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  province 
of  Guzerat,  which  is  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the  variety  both  of  its  aspect  and  popula- 
tion. It  lias  districts  as  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  and  commercial  emporia  as  flourish- 
ing, as  any  in  India  or  in  the  world.  Yet  other  tracts  present  the  same  rude  and  arid 
aspect,  and  are  filled  with  the  same  wild  and  predatory  races,  as  the  desert  provinces  iid- 
joining.  The  Gulf  of  Cambay,  by  which  it  is  deeply  indentetl,  nflibrds  very  large  scope 
both  for  commerce  and  piracy.  This  situation  has  produced  an  unexampled  variety  of 
castes  and  races.    Among  these,  a  number  who,  under  the  naineo  of  Bheels,  Callies,  Coo* 
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lees,  and  Graasias,  occupy  the  ruder  tracts  in  the  interior,  d^pise  all  approach  to  civiliza 
tion,  and  subsist  chiefly  by  preying  on  their  more  opulent  neighbours.  The  unfrequented 
ghores,  also,  of  the  gulfs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch  contain  the  holds  of  many  desperate  pirates. 
Guzerat  has  received  the  remnants  of  that  oppressed  and  injured  race  the  Magians,  or 
ancient  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  bearing  still  the  appellation  of  Parsees.  They  are  a 
peaceable,  industrious,  well-disposed  people,  to  whom  the  province  is  indebted  for  much  of 
Its  commercial  prosperity.  Surat  numbers  from  17,000  to  18,000,  among  whom  are  some 
of  its  richest  merchants.  They  still  retain  their  ancient  reverence  for  fire,  manifested  by 
a  peculiar  reluctance  to  extinguish  it;  and  also  the  strange  custom  of  exposing  their  dead 
in  liandsume  open  tombs,  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,  with  which  their  cemeteries  a.  ^ 
HiWays  crowded.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  mobids  and  behdeen,  clergy  and 
aity,  who  are  allowed  only  under  narrow  restrictions  to  intermarry  with  each  other.  The 
female  sex  are  more  on  a  level  with  the  male  than  in  other  Oriental  countries,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  propriety  of  conduct  The  religious  sect  called  the  Jains  are  also  very 
numorous  in  Guzerat. 

Tlie  pride  of  Guzerat  is  in  its  cities.  Surat,  at  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  was  the  greatest 
"jmporium  of  India,  and  at  present  it  ranks  scarcely  second  to  Calcutta.  The  population  is 
usually,  though  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  rated  at  6(X),000.  It  has  suffered  by  the 
desolation  wliich  has  overtaken  many  of  the  neighbourkng  districts,  and  by  the  British  having 
established  the  chief  seat  of  their  commerce  at  Bombay.  It  still,  however,  carries  on  extensive 
manufactures  of  silks,  brocades,  and  fine  cotton  stuffs ;  while  it  exports  also  the  fabrics  of 
other  parts  of  Guzerat,  and  even  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  At  the  same  time,  by  the  Taptee, 
Nerbuddah,  and  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  it  introduces  foreign  commodities  of  every  description 
into  central  and  western  India,  It  contains  many  houses  handsomely  built  of  stone,  but 
intermixed  with  those  wretched  cottages  of  reeds  and  mud  which  form  everywhere  the 
nabitation  of  the  ordinary  Hindoos.  Surat  contains  many  very  opulent  merchants,  chiefly 
Banians  and  Parsees.  The  former  carry  to  a  great  extent  all  the  peculiarities  of  their 
relijrion,  and  manifest  in  a  peculiar  degree  their  tenderness  for  animal  life,  by  erecting  hos- 
pitals for  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  accounted  sacred.  Ahmcdabad,  the  political 
capital  of  Guzerat,  now  included  within  the  British  territory,  and  Cambay,  its  port,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  are  still  flourishing  cities,  though  much  decayed  since 
the  time  when  the  former  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  government.  It  still,  however, 
remains  a  gay  city,  and  sends  round  the  neighbouring  districts  a  tribe  of  itinerant  poets, 
minstrels,  and  musicians.  Baroach,  which,  under  the  ancient  name  of  Barygaza,  was  the 
chief  emporium  of  tliis  coast,  is  described  by  Heber  as  poor  and  dilapidated,  though  situated 
in  a  delightful  country,  and  carrying  on  still  some  trade  in  cotton.  Baroda,  row  the  capital 
.if  the  Gwickwar,  the  principal  native  chief,  is  still  large  and  flourishing.  Dwaraca,  an 
ancient  and  sacred  city,  and  Puttun  Sumnout,  whose  temple,  the  richest  in  India,  was 
destroyed  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Mahmoud  the  Gaznevide,  are  now  chiefly  remarkable 
I'or  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  which  they  attract  Diu,  situated  on  an  island  off  this  coast,  has 
lost  all  the  importance  it  possessed  at  the  time  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese 

SnB8B,CT.  3. — Central  India ;  with  the  Deccan. 

On  leaving  Guzerat  we  ascend  into  the  high  and  strong  centre  of  India,  the  seat  of  its 
powerful  and  refractory  tribes,  who  never  fully  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Mogul,  and 
maintain,  even  in  face  of  the  still  more  overwhelming  power  of  Britain,  a  remnant  of  inde- 
pendence. This  character  applies  peculiarly  to  the  province  of  Malwa,  or,  is  it  has  been 
called.  Central  India.  It  occupies  that  elevated  table-land  over  which  the  Nerbv.udah  flows 
Juring  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and,  being  placed  at  the  base  of  the  great  southern 
peninsula,  separates  Hindostan  Proper  from  what  is  called  the  Deccan.  According  to  Sir 
Jo  m  Malccim,  this  table-land  is  "in  general  open,  and  highly  cultivatf.u,  varied  with  small 
conical  and  table-crowned  hills  and  low  ridges,  watered  by  n  'merous  rivers  and  small 
streams,  and  favoured  witli  a  rich  productive  soil,  and  a  mild  climate,  alike  conducive  to  the 
health  of  man,  and  to  the  liberal  supply  of  his  wants  and  luxurie*!."  Though  considerably 
above  the  general  level  of  India,  it  seldom  attains  a  greater  elevation  than  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil,  tliough  generally  of  little  depth,  is  not  surpassed 
m  fertility  J)y  any  part  of  the  empire.  The  most  striking  natural  feature  is  the  chain  of  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  which,  extending  from  east  to  west  separntes  what  is  reckoned  J*al\'  a 
Proper  from  Nemnnr,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Nerbuddah.  The  declivity  of  the  Malwa  sidp  i? 
binall,  but  on  the  other  is  an  abrupt  and  considerable  ascent  The"  Nerbuddah  rises  near 
ihe  eastern  extremity  of  these  mountains,  in  the  district  of  Gundwanti,  close  to  the  same 
i<pot  which  gives  rise  ^n  the  Soano.  Its  course  is  almost  due  west  panllel  to  the  Vindhya 
rtiountains,  of  which  it  receives  all  tht  southern  waters;  and  continues  altogether  for  aboiil 
TOO  miles.  It  is  not,  however,  navigable  e"e!i  for  boats  above  100  miles  frnm  \\s  mouth, 
ihe  upper  course  being  completely  obstructed  by  rocks  and  shallows. 

"he  hifitory  of  Ii'alwa  has  been  eventful,  its  strong  position  having  lendered  it  often  th< 
wat  of  powerful, .  and  even  conquering  govornmc?tij     Tiie  exp^'>j,*«  of  Vicra:naditya,  onf 
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of  its  early  Hindoo  kings,  are  much  celebrated  in  Hmdoo  lore,  though  in  a  very  indistinct 
and  fabulous  manner.  Even  after  the  Mahometan  invasion,  Malwa  had  Moslem  rulers, 
among  whom  Mohammed  Khiljee  was  pre-eminent ;  by  him  it  was  raised  to  a  great  height 
of  |)ower.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Mahrattas,  amid  the  decline  of  Mogul  sway,  began  to 
pour  in  from  the  Deccan,  rearing  the  standard  of  Hindoo  independence,  Uiey  were  received 
with  open  arms  in  Mtlwa,  which  had  always  remained  strongly  attaxihed  to  native  ideas 
and  institutions.  This  province  soon  became  the  seat  of  tlie  mobt  powerful  chiefs,  who 
thence  spreatl  their  conquests  over  Hindostan.  In  the  course  of  these  struggles,  a  complete 
ascendency  was  gained  by  the  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  the  founders  of  which  rose 
from  the  lowest  stations.  Setting  out  in  the  character  of  officers  of  the  Peishwa,  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  Mahratta  government,  they  soon  became  his  masters,  and  were  only 
prevented  from  entirely  crushing  his  power  by  the  interference  of  Britain.  As  soon  as  her 
armies  came  into  the  field,  the  pride  of  these  chiefs  was  humbled ;  they  were  confined  to 
the  provinces  of  Malwa  and  Candeish,  and  reduced  to  a  tributary  and  dependent  state.  In 
1817,  however,  when  the  bands  of  robbers,  organised  under  the  name  of  Pindarees,  placed 
tlie  Briti>jh  government  in  alarm,  the  Mahratta  states  manifested  a  general  disposition  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  reasserting  their  independence.  Among  the  chiefs  of  Malwa,  how- 
ever, only  the  Holkar  family  openly  declared  themselves.  As  they  were  completely  defeat- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  and  all  their  principal  fortresses  taken,  Britain  then  dictated 
the  terms  of  a  peace,  which  established  a  subsidiary  force  in  Malwa,  and  placed  the  capita^ 
and  the  heir  of  the  house  within  her  tutelage.  Scindia,  on  account  of  some  very  suspicious 
movements  made  by  him,  was  also  obliged  to  receive  a  British  garrison  within  his  strong 
fort  of  Asseerghur.  His  force  now  consists  of  about  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse,  while 
that  of  Holkar  is  reduced  to  less  than  5000. 

The  population  of  Malwa  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  unless  in  regard  to  the 
territories  of  Holkar.  These,  including  the  domain  of  some  dependent  chiefs,  were  found 
io  contain  in  Malwa  Proper  634,732 ;  in  Nemaur,  129,161.  A  comparison  with  the  extent, 
gave  ninety-eight  to  the  square  mile ;  which  might,  it  was  supposed,  apply  with  tolerable 
accuracy  to  the  whole  region.  A  remarkably  small  proportion  profess  the  Mahometan  faith; 
ia  some  of  the  towns,  not  a  twentieth.  Those  in  the  country  are  chiefly  corverted  Hindoos, 
who,  as  they  still  cling  to  their  original  rites,  are  not  held  in  any  esteem  by  the  ortliolox 
Mussulman.  The  country,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  British,  was  entirely  over-run  by 
professional  robbers,  acting  under  hereditary  princes.  Besides  the  Bheels  on  the  Guzerat 
Jruntier,  who  boast  of  an  ancient  and  venerable  orig-in,  both  to  themselves  and  their  calling, 
(iiere  is  a  numerous  class  called  Grassias,  consisting  of  small  chiefs,  who  have  been  driven 
oat  by  more  powerful  neighbours,  but  who,  mustering  round  them  a  few  followers,  endeavour 
to  maintain  by  plunder  a  portion  of  their  former  state.  With  them  the  British  mediated  an 
rigreemcnt  that  they  should  relinquish  this  turbulent  system,  on  receiving  a  revenue  or  com- 
pensation from  the  lands  on  which  they  had  any  claim. 

Trade  and  every  branch  of  industry  had  sunk  to  a  very  low  state,  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  system  of  predatory  warfare  of  which  Malwa  had  been  the  theatre.  A  caravan 
of  merchants  resembled  a  military  expedition,  requiring  the  escort  of  a  large  body  of  troops; 
and  even  this  precaution  did  not  ensure  its  safety.  The  territories  of  the  different  chiets- 
olso,  are  so  crossed  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  as  to  cause  an  exaction  of  hostage;:^ 
wHs,  and  customs,  almost  at  every  step.  These  evils  have  been  in  some  degree  countei- 
ftcted  by  a  remarkably  bold  system  of  insurance,  which  undertakes  to  cover  all  these  hard- 
sliips  and  charges.  The  insurers  maintain  a  large  body  of  troops;  and,  by  an  understanding,* 
with  the  princes  and  those  concerned  in  levying  the  duties,  they  make  very  considerable 
profits.  The  staple  article  of  export  is  opium,  to  the  extent  of  6.'500  maunds,  of  which  the 
price  has  lately  been  upwards  of  60/.  per  maund ;  but  this  is  ascribed  to  casual  circumstances; 
:in(i  ihe  future  avenige  is  not  expected  to  exceed  25/.  Cloths  of  superior  quality,  produced 
ac  Chanderee  and  other  places,  have  also  been  in  request  all  over  India ;  and  though  their 
fabric  has  been  interrupted  by  recent  anarchy,  it  is  now  expected  to  revive.  Nemaur  pro- 
duces a  valuable  breed  of  black  cattle.  The  principal  imports  are  silks,  chintzes,  and  other 
fine  manufactures,  with  British  woollens;  which  last,  however,  are  used  not  as  apparel,  but 
for  trappings  and  ornaments.  These,  being  all  articlep  of  luxury,  have  been  materially  di- 
minished by  the  poverty  of  the  country ;  but  may  augment,  if  it  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
the  blessinga  of  peace. 

Among  the  cities  of  Milwa,  the  most  ancient,  and  still  the  most  important,  is  Oojein.  It 
18  situated  about  seventy  miles  north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  on  the  Sepra,  a  small  river  tribntan- 
to  till  Chumbul.  Oojein  holds  e  high  rank  anionjr  tlie  sacred  cities  of  the  Puranas;  and  'J,m*. 
Hiu'lix)  geographers  have  even  fixed  on  it  as  their  first  meridian.  Under  the  name  of 
Ozfuic,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  great  interior  capital  by  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Pcriplus. 
The  modern  town  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  old  site,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
ch.intrc  in  'he  chan;;!'!  of  the  river.  Of  lalo  years  it  derived  great  additionil  lustre  from 
bsiufr  clioser,  by  Sciniiia  for  his  capital ;  and  its  circuit  of  six  miles  was  filled  with  a  crowded 
population ;  but  he  has  now  quitted  it  for  Gwalior.   A  large  proportion  consists  of  Mahomet" 
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,..«\  who  have  built  fovr  handsome  mosques.  Indore,  the  capital  of  the  Ilolknrs,  i  a  modern 
placp,  raised  from  a  village  by  the  Princess  Alia  Bhye,  the  most  illustrious  ruler  of  that  rare. 
As  a  capital,  it  is  stili  not  of  very  {freat  magrnilnde.  Dhar,  the  ancient  Dharanujgur,  is  a 
place  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  appears  at  one  period  to  have  been  a  most  flourisii'ng  capi- 
tal.  Thouffh  not  occupying  above  a  fourth  of  its  former  site,  it  is  still  the  residence  of  an 
independent  rajah,  Rumchunder  F'icar,  who  reigns  over  a  very  fertile  district,  yieldi  ig  him 
a  revenue  of  125,(H)0  rupees.  Nemaur,  a  rich  pastoral  district,  composed  of  the  valley  of 
the  NerbuHdah,  has  for  its  capital  Mheysir,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  )f  the 
river,  and  raiwed  to  its  present  rank  by  Alia  Bliye,  who  made  it  her  residence,  and  adjrned 
it  with  a  number  of  beautiful  temples.  In  the  district  of  Harrowtie,  bordering  on  Aji.ieer. 
Kotah  has  been  raised  by  itu  present  rajah,  Salim  Singh,  to  be  one  of  the  most  opulent  and 
beautiful  cities  of  Malwa.  The  conduct  of  this  prince,  at  once  prudent  and  vigorous,  lias 
rescued  him  and  his  people  from  all  the  calamities  and  wars  which  have  lately  desola  ed 
central  India,  and  has  converted  hi.<*  little  principality  into  the  most  effective  and  flourishi.ig 
of  its  states.  He  maintains  a  well  disciplined  army  of  25,000  men,  and  enjoys  a  revenue  a 
4,700,000  rupees.  Near  Kotah,  at  Barolli  and  Jhalrapatun,  Colonel  Tod  discovered  temple» 
which,  in  the  beautiful  profusion  of  sculptured  ornaments,  surpass  those  found  in  any  othoi' 
part  of  India.  Jhalrapatun  has  become  a  great  seat  of  inland  trade.  Bhopal,  a  town  situated 
on  a  lake  upon  the  immediate  frontier  of  Gundwana,  is  the  capital  of  a  rajah,  who  reignji 
over  an  uneven,  jungly,  but  in  many  places  fertile  tract.  This  prince,  after  suffering  se- 
verely from  an  unequal  contest  with  Scindia,  has  had  his  power  and  territory  augmented  by 
the  friendship  of  Britain.  He  now  maintains  an  army  of  6000  troops,  with  180  guns,  and 
draws  a  i-e venue  of  900,000  rupees.  Path  is  the  name  given  to  e.  wild,  hilly,  and  wooded 
district  bordering  on  Guzerat.  It  is  occ  '.nied  by  Bheels,  and  a  number  of  petty  predatory 
princes,  who  has  each  his  little  capital ;  but  it  contains  no  city  of  magnitude.  Biawur  and 
Kantul  are  districts  of  similar  character,  continued  along  the  frontier  of  Ajmeer.  This  range 
of  territory  conceals  many  beautiful  valleys,  and  presents  also  numerous  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  th?  excavated  temples  near  the  town  of  Bauw,  in 
Rath.  A  few  remains,  covered  with  jungle  and  crumbling  to  pieces,  alone  survive  of  the 
glory  of  Mandoo,  which,  raised  by  Mahommed  Khiljee,  during  the  period  of  the  greatest 

frosperity  of  Malwa,  attained  a  magnificence  never  equalled  by  any  other  capital  of  central 
ndia.  Like  Babylon,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  fortified  district  than  a  mere  city; 
being  thirty-seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  enclosing  12,6.50  acres.  It  occupied  the  crest 
of  the  Vindhya  mountains,  and  was  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  rugged  natural  ravine,  which 
a  strong  interior  wall  rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  Indian  attack.  Nothing  is  left  of  this 
noble  city  but  a  small  fort,  frequented  by  religious  mendicants,  and  some  fragments  of  tombs 
and  palaces,  sufficient,  however,  to  attist  its  departed  grandeur.  The  ancient  city  of  Woon, 
in  Malwa,  is  distinguished  by  some  very  splendid  architectural  remains. 

After  passing  the  Nerbuddah  commences  the  division  of  India  called  the  Deccan,  a  large 
expanse  of  territory,  filling  all  the  l)roadest  part  of  that  triangular  peninsula  which  has  its 
vertex  at  Cape  Comorin,  while  its  base  is  formed  by  the  Nerbuddah,  and  by  a  line  continued 
fVom  that  river  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.  This  region,  with  the  exception  of  the  s(;a- 
coast,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ghauts,  composes  a  table-land  of  r«me  elevation, 
though  inferior  to  Malwa  on  one  side,  and  to  Mysore  on  the  other.  It  thus  enjoys  a  happier 
climate,  and  displays  more  brilliant  vegetation,  than  can  be  attained  without  inundation,  on 
the  level  plains  of  the  tropic.  The  Deccan  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  second,  indeed,  to  those 
of  Hindostan  Proper,  but  stilL  great  and  sacred  streams:  the  Krishna,  or  Kistna,  and  the 
Crodavery,  which  both  rise  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  and  flow  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the 
peninsula.  The  former,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  popular  Hindoo  deities,  has  a 
course  of  about  650  miles,  the  latter  of  about  850.  The  Deccan,  leparated  from  Hindontan 
Proper  by  a  considerable  space,  and  by  strong  natural  barriers,  was  never  reduced  by  fon^ign 
invaders  to  nearly  the  same  entire  subjection.  The  Mogul  empire,  in  its  greatest  energy, 
scarcely  held  Viziapoor  and  Golconda  as  more  than  tributaries.  As  soon  as  the  strength  of 
that  empire  was  shaken,  the  Mohrattas  severed  from  it  the  principal  Deccanee  provinces,  an'', 
pursued  beyond  those  boundaries  their  career  of  conquest  and  ravage. 

Candeish,  or  Khandeish,  a  bng  narrow  province,  extending  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  military  country  in  the  world,  it  is  entirely 
studded  with  that  species  of  fortress,  seemingly  formed  by  nature  to  be  absolutely  impreg- 
nable. Solitary  hills,  composed  of  surrounding  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  with  a  plain  on 
their  summit,  require  only  slight  artificial  defences  to  become  impregnable  alike  to  sap, 
artillery,  and  assault;  and  yield  only  to  the  influence  of  panic  or  famine.  In  the  hist  cam- 
paign, before  the  war  of  sieges  began,  the  spirit  of  the  confederacy  was  entirely  broken  by 
the  total  ro'it  of  the  Hoi kar  forces  at  Mehidpoor;  and  the  different  killedars  or  governors 
sought  littlt  more  than  to  make  a  decent  show  of  resistance.  Though  Candeish  has  a  sur- 
face thus  diversified,  it  is  not,  generally,  a  mountainous  territory ;  many  parts  of  it  are  capa- 
ble of  high  cultivation,  and,  notwithstanding  the  late  scenes  of  war  and  devastation,  are 
rendered  surprisuigly  productive.     Besides  the  bounding  stream  of  the  Nerbuddah,  this  pro 
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vmce  is  trevereed  by  the  Taptee  or  Tuptee,  which,  fkllin;^  into  the  sea  at  Surat,  aftei  » 
course  of  5<M)  miles,  would  afford,  in  peaceable  times,  ample  facilities  for  commerce. 

'J'ho  most  important  among  the  forts  of  Candeish,  and  the  centre  of  the  strength  of  Scin- 
dia,  is  Asscerghur.  A  perpendicular  rock,  of  the  kind  common  in  this  part  of  India,  rises 
above  its  surrounding  bed  of  small  hills.  On  one  side,  indeed,  it  is  almost  accessible ;  nnd 
there  it  is  defended  by  two  retaining  walls,  which  form,  however,  an  imperfect  substitute  tor 
the  natural  rocky  barrier.  In  the  last  war,  neither  the  supplies  nor  the  defences  were  found 
to  answer  expectation.  The  vicinity  consists  of  wild  ravine  and  jungle,  dreadfully  infested 
with  tigers.  Malligaum  is  on  the  frontier  of  Aunmgabod,  to  which  some  consider  it  as  be 
longing ;  but  the  narrator  of  the  late  Indian  campaign  considers  it  as  the  key  of  Candeish, 
and  reporta  an  Indian  proverb,  "  Get  but  possession  of  Malligaum,  and  you  have  Candeish  by 
the  nose."  It  is  a  solitary  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich,  extensive,  and  completely  level  plain ; 
but  its  strength  seems  less  due  to  natural  position,  than  to  its  lofty  walls,  the  succession  of 
exterior  works,  and  of  six  strong  gateways,  which  bar  the  approach.  It  stood  a  month's 
hard  siege  by  the  British  in  the  last  campaign.  If  Malligaum  owes  so  much  to  art,  nature 
lias  done  all  for  the  splendid  fortress  of  Unkie  Tunkie.  A  more  complete  specimen  of 
natural  fortification  seems  s<  arcely  to  exist.  On  every  side  the  perpendicular  wall  rises  to 
the  height  of  150  to  200  feet,  enclosing  on  the  top  a  level  plain  of  a  mile  in  circuit.  The 
ascent  is  by  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  secured  by  the  strongest  possible  gateways. 
It  has  copious  magazines,  granaries,  armouries,  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  thus  setting 
bombardment  at  defiance.  It  was  only,  therefore,  through  the  determination  of  the  rajah  to 
abandon  a  sinking  cause,  that  the  attack  of  the  British,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1818,  was  im- 
mediately successful,  and  their  flag  was  seen  "  waving  on  the  lofty  and  beautiful  battlements 
of  Unkie."  Trimbuck,  on  a  larger  scale,  is  a  tremendous  and  wonderful  hill-fort,  impreg- 
nable to  any  army  or  artillery,  however  numerous.  It  measures  ten  miles  round  its  base, 
and  about  four  round  its  upper  surface.  The  ascent  is  by  a  flight  of  200  almost  perpendicu- 
lar steps ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without  danger,  to  look  back  on  the  perilous  steep  of  600  or 
700  feet  beneath.  Prom  the  top  of  this  liill  descends,  falling  drop  by  drop,  the  rill  which 
forms  the  source  of  the  ^eat  Godavery.  In  crossing  the  Tuptee,  the  English  troops  almost 
unexpectedly  came  upon  Talnair,  which  defends  its  passage,  and  owes  its  chief  strength  to 
the  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  either  by  the  river  or  a  deep  ravine.  Burhaunpoor,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  Candeish,  is  still  a  large  city,  strengthened  by  a  fort  which,  however, 
has  never  made  any  formidable  resistance.  The  city  is  distinguished  chiefly  by  being  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Mahometan  sect  called  Bohrahu,  whose  habits  are  very  commercial,  and 
of  whom  6000  reside  in  Surat. 

Directly  south  firom  Candeish,  and  forming  the  western  part  of  the  Deccan,  stretch  the 
large  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and  Bejapoor,  containing  the  original  seats  of  Mahratta 
power.  They  present  a  great  similarity  in  tiieir  general  aspect;  the  surface  being  rugged, 
irregular,  and  among  the  western  Ghauts  even  mountainous.  These  provinces  are  watered 
by  the  upper  streams  of  the  Kistna  and  the  Godavery,  not  yet  become  rivers  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  soil  is  in  some  parts  dry  and  rugged,  but  in  many  is  capable  of  the  highest 
culture.  Ii  supports,  accordingly,  a  population  which,  though  not  supposed  equal  to  what 
it  is  capable  of  maintaining,  is  estimated,  in  Aurungabad  at  6,000,000,  and  in  Bsjapoor  at 
7,000,000.  These  two  provinces  are  strong  in  a  military  sense;  containing  many  natural 
fortresses,  though  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  complete  as  those  of  Candeish.  They  have 
never  been  subject,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  the  general  government  of  Hindostan.  Even 
after  the  reduction  of  the  native  governments,  Adil  Shah,  in  1489,  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Bejapoor,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Europe,  Viziapoor)  which  held  high  sway  over  the  Deccan, 
till  the  year  1689,  when  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Aurengzebe.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
this  conquest  been  completed,  when  the  Mahratta  power  arose,  which  disputed  the  conquests 
of  thr.t  emperor,  and  soon  drove  his  feeble  successors  from  all  this  part  of  India  Poonah 
then  became  the  residence  of  the  Peishvva,  and  the  chief  nominal  seat  of  Maliratta  sove- 
reignty ;  though  the  success  of  the  rebel  houses  of  Scindia  and  Holkar  transferred  the  real 
seat  of  thiit  power  to  the  more  northern  provinces. 

Poonah,  thus  become  metropolitan  among  the  Mahratta  cities,  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  most  splendid.  None  of  its  sovereigns  possessed  that  peaceful  wealth  which  could  en- 
able them  to  indulge  the  Oriental  taste  for  costly  architecture.  It  seems  to  have  been  origin- 
ally destined  rather  for  a  camp  than  a  city ;  and  in  the  great  assemblages  of  the  Mahratta 
cont'ederacy,  nearly  500,000  have  mustered  in  and  around  it.  The  fixed  population  does  not 
exceed  10(),000.  It  resembles  a  huge  village  rather  than  a  city ;  the  houses  are  irregularly 
built,,  chiefly  of  slight  brick  walls,  by  which  even  the  palace  is  entirely  enclosed.  For  resist- 
ing the  violent  rains,  these  structures  depend  chiefly  on  interior  timber  frames :  they  are 
pai.ited  with  innumerable  representations  of  the  Hindoo  Pantheon.  The  markets  are  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind.  Poonah  is  now  included  in  the  British  terri- 
tory, and  attached  to  the  cresideney  of  Bombay.  Satara,  a  hiH-tbrt,  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
south,  after  being  fong  the  state  pri;3on  of  the  hereditary  rajahs,  became  the  nominal  capital, 
since  Britain  depostfa  iht  Peishwa,  and  restored  the  ancient  head  of  tlie  confedf  racy  to 
Vol,.  II  2  .V 
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■ume  de^e  of  power;  but,  u  thia  sway  is  limited,  Satan  will  not  probably  riao  to  the  rank 
ot'  a  (f^eat  ciU. 

A  very  different  degfree  of  magnificence  is  perceptible  in  the  remains  of  the  ancient  capi* 
tal  of  Viziapoor,  or  mjapoor.  The  fort  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  in  the  world,  being  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contaiiiing  numerous  gardens,  moaques,  and  palaces.  The  great 
mosque  of  Adil  Shah,  which  cost  700,000/.,  and  occupirnl  6500  men  for  thirty-seven  years, 
is  stili  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  fort,  with  the  city,  separated  from  it  by  a  large 
plain,  now  presents  a  district  covered  by  ruins,  interspersed  with  several  detached  towns, 
tlie  population  of  wliich  has  not  been  estimated.  Aurungabad  and  Dowlatabad  form  two 
great  ancient  capitals,  almost  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  latter,  originally  called  Deo- 
ghir,  is  Uie  most  ancient ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  centui^  Mahomet  III.  mode  extraordinary 
•Sorts  to  render  it  the  general  capital  of  tlindostan.  It  is  very  btrongly  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  liill,  and,  being  well  fortified,  is  considered  as  the  key  of  the  Oeccan.  Till  the  Mogul  con- 
quest, it  gave  name  to  the  pr  vince ;  but  Aurengzebe  conferred  the  former  appellation  (Au- 
rungabad; on  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gurka,  which  he  soon  made  the  capital  of  the 
Deccon.  Both  cities  are  still  populous,  and  contain  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur.  At 
present,  they  form  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam.  Ahmednuggur,  once  the  capital 
of  another  powerful  dynasty,  and  still  a  considerable  city,  is  now  included  in  the  British 
territory. 

Near  Dowlatabad  are  found  the  wonders  of  Ellora,  perhaps  the  most  cxtensiva  and  sur- 
prising monuments  of  ancient  Hindoo  architecture.  They  consist  of  an  entire  hill,  excavated 
into  a  range  of  highly  sculptured  and  ornamented  temples.  "  The  number  and  magnificence 
of  the  subterranean  temples,"  says  Mr.  Erskine,  "the  extent  and  lofliness  of  some,  tiie 
endless  diversity  of  sculpture  in  others,  the  variety  of  curious  foliage,  of  minute  tracery, 
highly  wrought  pillars,  rich  mythological  designs,  sacred  shrines  and  colossal  statues, 
astonish  but  distract  the  mind."  It  appeared  truly  wonderful  "  tliat  such  prodigious  efforts 
of  labour  and  skill  should  remain,  from  times  certainly  not  barbarous,  without  a  trace  to  tell 
us  the  hand  by  which  they  were  designed,  or  the  populous  and  powerful  nation  by  which 
they  were  completed."  The  courts  of  Indra,  of  Juggernaut,  of  Parasu  Rama,  the  Doomar 
Leyna,  or  nuptial  palace,  are  the  names  given  to  several  of  these  grand  excavations.  But 
the  greatest  admiration  has  been  excited  by  the  one  called  Keylas  or  paradie-c,  consisting 
of  a  conical  edifice,  separated  from  the  rest,  and  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  100  feet 
high,  and  upwards  of  500  feet  in  circumference,  and  entirely  covered  with  mythological 
sculptures. 

The  interior  of  the  Deccan,  to  the  eastward,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Hydrabad,  Nan- 
dere,  Boeder,  and  the  greater  part  of  Berar,  composes  a  large  surviving  fragment  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  under  the  government  of  the  Nizam.  This  officer,  at  first  a  mere  viceroy 
took  advantage,  like  others,  of  the  downfall  of  the  empire,  to  assume  independence.  Having 
connected  himself  by  alliance  with  Britain,  he  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  and  finally  obtained  a  territory  extending  upwards  of  400  miles  in  length  by  200  in 
breadth,  and  containing  more  than  8,000,000  inhabitants.  Tl.ough  allowed,  however,  to 
carry  on  the  internal  government,  he  is  kept  in  a  state  of  entire  dependence  as  lo  all  his 
foreign  relations;  and  a  subsidiary,  or,  more  properly,  a  ruling,  force  is  constantly  stationed 
in  his  capital.  So  irksome,  it  is  suspected,  dor>8  the  Nizam  feel  this  protection,  that  he  was 
strongly  inclined,  in  the  lost  war,  to  join  the  Mahratta  confederacy ;  but,  if  he  entertained 
any  such  intention,  the  rapid  success  of  the  British  arms  deterred  hi  n  from  open  hostilities. 
The  whole  of  this  territory  is  a  table-land,  diversified  by  hills  considerably  less  lofty  than 
those  of  the  Western  Deccan.  It  has  many  fertile  spot**,  particularly  m  the  small  province 
of  Nandere,  extending  along  the  Godavery,  and  in  the  more  soutlierly  one  of  Boeder.  It 
benefits  little  by  its  exemption  from  foreign  internal  sway,  being  one  of  the  most  oppressed 
and  misgoverned  districts  in  India,  without  wealth  or  population  udeijuate  to  its  natural  re- 
sources. It  has  no  flourishing  manufiictures,  and  the  import  of  European  goods  is  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  the  annual  value  of  25,0002. 

Hydrabad,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  may  be  considered  also  the  present 
capital  of  the  Deccan,  the  removal  of  the  Nizam  thither  from  Aurungabal  having  attracted 
to  it  a  population  of  about  120,000.  It  is  seven  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  not  sufficiently  strong,  however,  to  convert  it  into  a  military  position.  Though  not 
a  fine  city,  Hydrabad  contains  some  handsome  mosques;  and  tiie  Nizam  maintains,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  a  semblance  of  Mo<rul  pomp.  He  has  large  mavazinei<  tilled  to  tiie  ceiling 
with  fine  cloths,  watches,  porcelain,  and  other  ornamental  articles  presented  to  biiii  by 
European  embassies. 

About  six  miles  from  Hydrabad  is  Golconda,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  kinpHom  vvliich  has 
a  splendid  name  in  Europe,  from  its  (liamoiul  mines  in  the  8iibjc«:t  district  in  Gunawann.  I; 
is  situatefi  on  a  high  mck,  so  strong  by  n:iture  and  art  that  it  is  believed  by  the  natives  to 
he  impregnable.    No  European  has  ever  been  admitted.     Tne  vicinity  is  adornM  with  a 
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number  of  splendid  tomba  Wamngol,  about  fifty  milea  ftom  Hydrabad,  preaenta  only  th« 
ruins  of  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Tolingana,  when  tliat  name,  now  only  applied  to  a  lan- 
guage, designated  a  large  extent  of  eastern  and  central  India.  Nandere  and  Beeder,  capitala 
of  their  respective  provinces,  are  both  fortified  towns,  but  not  of  remarkable  extent  Of 
Beeder,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  in  its  vicinity  are  bpoken  the  three  languagea  of  the  eaat, 
west,  and  south ;  the  Telinga,  the  Mahratta,  and  Canara.  The  must  northerly  part  of  the 
tcrritoricsof  the  Nizarr  .  ^ists  of  that  largest  partof  Berar,  of  which  Ellichpoor  la  the  capital. 
The  province  is  high,  lui  ,  and  in  general  imperfectly  cultivated,  though  ita  buUocka  are 
reckoned  the  best  in  Hindoetan. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Berar,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  nigged  border  province  of 
Gundwana,  forms  the  domain  of  the  rajah  of  Nngpoor,  or  of  Berar,  chief  of  what  are  called 
tlie  Eastern  Mahrattas.  Ragojee  Bhoonslah,  the  founder  of  this  dynasty,  boasts  a  higher 
descent  than  the  Pe<>»hwa,  though  he  began  his  career  only  as  an  officer  under  that  person- 
age. In  1803,  he  ioined  Scindia  against  Britain ;  but  the  uignal  successes  gained  by  ueneral 
WcUesley  obligea  him  to  consent  to  a  treaty,  by  v,'hich  he  ceded  the  district  of  Cuttack  in 
Orissa,  and  a  great  part  of  Berar.  In  1817,  the  rajah,  Appa  Sahib,  at  the  commencement  ot 
the  campaign,  lulled  the  British  into  security  by  lavish  professions  of  fidelity ;  but  on  the 
27th  of  November  the  Arabs  in  iiis  service  made  a  sudden  attack  on  their  corps  stationed  at 
Nagpoor,  and  it  was  not  without  great  loss  that  they  were  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  quit  the 
place.  The  rajah  then  oAered  a  semblance  of  submission ;  but  soon  aflerwards  seized  an 
opportunity  of  escaping  and  joining  the  enemy.  The  issue  of  the  campaign  converted  him 
into  an  exile  and  a  fugitii'e.  The  British  placed  on  the  throne  his  son,  a  youth ;  but  arranged 
that .  11  affairs  should  be  carried  on  by  a  r^^gc  xy,  the  leading  member  of  which  was  their 
own  r"sident.  Nagpoor,  chief  among  the  cities  of  the  rajah,  raised  firom  a  village  by  Ragojee 
Bhoonslah,  contams  about  80,000  inhabitants,  but  is  meanly  built,  and  possesses  no  great 
strength  as  a  fortresa  The  bulwark  of  the  territory  is  considered  to  be  Gawilghur,  in  Oemt. 
Tliis  strong-hold,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  fort,  is  built  on  a  high  rocky  hill,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  natives  as  unpregnable,  till  1803,  when  it  yielded  in  a  few  days  to  the 
army  of  General  Wellesley. 

Gundwana,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  the  poorest  and  rudest  province  of  Hindoetan.  It 
is  mountainous,  ill-watered,  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited ;  it  was  consequently 
almost  neglected  by  the  Mogul  potentates,  and  left  to  the  Goands,  its  almost  savage  na- 
tive possessors.  When  the  Mahrattas,  however,  established  a  government  at  Nagpoor, 
they  took  possession  of  all  the  parts  that  were  at  all  valuable  or  cultivated,  and  the  Goanda 
were  driven  into  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  tracts,  from  whence  they  descend  only 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder. 

Orissa,  to  the  east  of  Gundwana,  occupies  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  Deccan,  fix>m  the 
Carnatic  to  Bengal.  The  interior,  traversed  by  a  portion  of  the  great  chaui  of  the  Ghauts, 
is  still  more  rugged  than  Gundwana:  it  is  mar.  'V,  covered  with  jungle,  and  infested  by  a 
dangerous  malady,  called  the  hill-fever.  The  ' '  i'eas,  a  tribe  of^^  fierce  and  rude  natives, 
inhabit  these  wild  recesses,  and  render  thems'.ivrn  formidable  to  the  Mahrattas;  but  the 
influence  of  British  law  has  converted  them  into  peaceable  subjects.  The  three  great 
rivers,  the  Mahanuddy,  Godavery,  and  Kistno,  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea ;  the  first 
at  the  northern,  and  the  two  latter  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Uim  province. 

The  Circars,  comprising  that  part  of  Orissa  which  is  situated  betw  "n  'he  Ghauts  and 
the  sea,  is  of  quite  a  different  character  from  the  interior  regions  nov  d5scribed:  it  ia 
indeed  one  of  the  most  valuable  districts  in  Hindostan ;  equal  to  the  Ca»\v.tic  in  fertility, 
and  superior  in  manufacturing  industry.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  as  being  the  fiist  territory 
of  any  considerable  extent  which  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  French,  in  1759,  having  betn  driven  from  Masulipatans  Lord  Clive  obtained  from  the 
Mogul  the  grant  of  the  territory;  and  the  Nizaii.,  thougli  then  in  actual  possession,  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  dispute  the  transaction.  The  internal  government  has  not  been  materially 
altered,  the  villages  being  ruled  according  to  their  ancient  institutions ;  but  the  power  of 
the  zemindar,  who,  at  the  first  occupation,  could  assemble  41,000  troops,  has  been  greatly 
broken.  Calicoes  and  chintzes  are  the  staple  manrifacture,  the  finest  of  which  are  produced 
on  the  island  of  Nagur,  forming  the  delta  of  the  odavery.  Tliese  manufactures  are  ex- 
ported to  Europe,  and  various  parts  of  tlie  East,  but  particularly  to  Persia,  where  the 
(lomnnd  for  them  is  most  exiousive.  The  Circars  art.  five  in  luimber;  Guntoor,  Condapilly, 
i'ltore,  Rajmnundry,  and  Cicacole :  Jlasulipatam  has  lately  been  considered  as  forming  a 
sixth. 

The  important  trade  of  this  district  centres  almost  entirely  in  Masulipatam,  a  large  sea- 
p'Tl,  with  the  best  harbour  in  the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Comorin.  More  than  half  of  ita 
>  .qx)rts  arc  to  Bassora,  the  rest  chiefiy  *'  "^ladras,  which  it  supplies  witli  a  considerable 
((lumtity  of  grain. 

Cuttack,  tnveraed  by  the  lower  Maht.  -  ■.  .   forms  an  extensive  district;  conneetirg  the 
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Circars  with  Brm^.  It  is  in  many  paHa  fertile,  with  aome  flourishing  manufkctures ,  uod 
it  snpporta  r.  population  of  1,'JUO,0(H)  people.  Cuttack,  the  capital,  Hitualcd  on  a  bronil 
channel  uf  the  Matinnuddy,  is  a  town  of  importance.  But  the  most  remarkable  district  nnd 
place  is  in  the  ',  lu.iJ  of  lu^f^crnuut,  which  comprises  a  circuit  of  fitlecn  miles,  and  has 
already  been  u  ^^.iLed  as  the  Htrungo  and  horrible  scene  of  ''  iit^n  fiinaticism  and  idc'- 
atrv. 

In    jrveyinjf  the  Western  Deccan,  we  purposely  reserved  V.v;  roiiSt,  which  displays  a  cha 
r&cter  quite  ditlerent  tVum  the  interior.     U  contains  one  (frarxl  feature,  Ronihiiy  (Jff.  fH^).). 

the  weHtern  capital  of  British  India.  This 
city  is  situated  on  a  small  island  connected 
by  an  artificial  causeway  with  the  larger  one 
of  Salsette.  It  commands  a  beautiful  view 
over  a  bay,  diversiHcd  with  rocky  islets,  and 
crowned  by  a  back-pround  of  lofty  nnd  pic- 
turesque hills.  Tanna,  in  Salsetto,  was  the 
original  settlement  of  the  Portuguese.  At- 
tracted by  the  f>ne  harbour  of  Bombay,  they 
erected  a  small  brt  there ;  but  none  of  their 
establishments  on  this  :;oast  were  allowed  to 
rival  Oca.  In  1661,  Bombay  was  ceded  to 
"""''•"'•  Charles  II.,  as  part  of  Queen  Catherine's  por- 

tion; two  or  three  years  after,  a  settlement  was  established,  and  in  1686  the  chief  seat  of 
English  trade  was  transferred  thither  from  Surat.  Since  that  time,  Bombay,  notwithstanding 
considerable  vicissitudes,  has  continued  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of  constant  increase,  and  has 
become  the  great  emporium  of  western  India,  with  a  population  of  220,000.  Of  these, 
about  8U00  are  Parsees,  the  most  wealthy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  whom  its  prosperity  is 
mainly  supported.  There  are  also  Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Portuguese  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  but  the  Hindoos  comprise  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  The  presidency  of  Bombay  is 
not  of  the  same  extent  with  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  empire,  being  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  great  holds  of  Mahrfttta  power  in  the  Deccan.  It  includes,  however,  Sumt,  Ba- 
roach,  and  the  finest  districts  of  Guzerat;  and  thus  comprehends  a  population  of  about 
6,250,000.  Bombay  has  a  governor  and  council,  subordinate  to  the  supreme  government  at 
Calcutta.  Tt  contams  also  a  court  of  judicature,  administered  by  a  single  judge,  with  the 
title  of  Rpi-onlrr.  The  number  of  civil  servants  in  the  establishment  amounted,  in  1811,  to 
seventy- ii)ii>  fii/ii  the  appointments  of  the  whole  civil  service  to  174,238/.  A  literary  society 
has  be?ii  <>;  'ijbli.-'hed  at  Bombay,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  exploring  the  learning,  history,  and 
antiiiuV u\-  of  "r.lia.  The  commerce  direct  with  Britain  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the 
other  ivM>  presidencies,  the  adjacent  territory  aflbrding  few  of  the  staple  Indian  commodities. 
The  export's  not  exceeding  200,000/.,  consist  chiefly  of  miscellaneous  articles,  collected 
from  different  parts  of  India.  The  Concan  and  Guzerat  supply  it  with  grain  and  provisions, 
and  the  latter  with  fine  manufactures,  which  are  re-exported  to  every  part  of  the  East 
Pepper  and  other  spices  are  drawn  from  Canara,  and  raw  silk  in  large  quantity  from  Bengal. 
The  communication  with  China  is  extensive,  that  empire  furnishing  many  articles  suited  to 
the  consumption  of  the  natives,  and  receiving  a  large  supply  of  opium.  The  intercourse 
with  Cutch,  Sinde,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  also  t  nsiderable.  The  total  imports,  in  1811-12, 
amounted  to  16,970,000  rupees,  and  the  exports      14,.550,000. 

The  vicinity  of  Bombay  is  distinguished  by  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  of  the  reli- 

gious  structures  formed  by  the  Hin- 
"31  doos.     The  most  celebrated  is  that 

of  Elephanta  (Jig.  6.31.),  on  a  small 
adjoining  island  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  up  the  iside  of  a  mountain, 
from  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  en- 
tirely excavated.  The  entry  is  by 
four  rows  of  massive  columns,  form- 
ing three  magnificent  avenues.  The 
interior  is  220  feet  long  by  150 
broad,  but  little  more  than  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  The  most  remark 
able  object  consists  in  three  colossal 
heads,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Hindoo  Trinity ;  but  it  seems  now 
agreed  that  they  are  only  different  representations  of  Siva. 

The  caves  of  Kenneri,  on  the  larger  island  of  Salsette ;  and  those  of  Carli,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  continent,  present  phenomena  almost  equally  striking.  The  mountain  of  Ken* 
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capable  of  containing 

There  are  tanks,  terracu8,'flightJi  of  stepa ;  every 
thing  that  cuuld  conduce  tu  their  accommoda- 
tion :  yot  the  ground  is  nou  never  trodden  by  a 
human  i\t<  tstep,  except  that  of  the  curious  tra- 
veller. T/iore  -  a  cavern-temple,  the  interior 
(Jiff.  633.)  of  '  iich,  though  leds  spacious  than 
tliat  (if  ElepliM.ita,  is  loftier,  and  adorned  with 
more  numerous  ranges  of  c  umns.  The  cave- 
triiiple  at  C'arli  is  on  a  still  greater  scale  than 
th:-'-  of  Kennffi. 

■^  eoaat  i  "tending  south  from  Bombay  is 
in,  it  consists  of  a  strip  of  terri- 
rty  miles  in  hreadth,  sloping  down 
..jiM  to  the  sea.  Though  uniform  in 
ebb  i(  ter,  it  is  broken  into  a  number 
"s  and  harbours,  while  the  rising 
nd  afford  an  extensive  prospect 
These  advantages,  in  a  maritime 
between  flourish  i  tig  states,  caused  it 
to  be  frequented  at  an  early  period 
by  predatory  adventurers,  and  it  ttien 
acquired  the  appellation  of  the  "  const 
of  the  pirates,"  which  has  ever  since 
been  strictly  applicable.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Anirria.  a  piratical  chief,  esta- 
blished there  an  extensive  power, 
which  yielded,  however,  in  1756,  to 
the  united  arms  of  the  British  and 
the  Mahrattas.  The  territory  was 
at  first  annexed  to  that  of  the  Poo- 
nah  Mahrattas;  but  it  is  now,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  portion,  sub- 
ject to  the  Rajah  of  Colapoor,  and 
almost  wholly  under  British  control. 
Goa,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
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the  Concan,  having  been  captured  by  the  Portuguese  in  1510,  became  their  principal  settle- 
ment, and  was  long  the  European  capital  of  India.  Even  in  its  present  utter  decay,  it 
retains  traces  of  its  early  magnificence.  The  cathedral,  and  the  convent  of  the  Augustines, 
are  superior  to  any  other  specimens  of  European,  and  perhaps  of  native,  architecture  in 
India.  It  retains  an  air  of  gloomy  monastic  grandeur.  A  territory  of  forty  miles  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth,  is  still  dependent  upon  it;  but  the  settlement  seems  almost  entirely 
abandoned  by  the  government  at  home. 

SuBSECT.  4. — The  South  of  India. 

In  passing  the  confines  of  Viziapoor  and  the  Concan,  we  leave  all  that  ever  constituted 
part  of  the  Mogul  empire,  or  at  least  was  regularly  apportioned  among  its  provinces.  The 
south  of  India,  reaching  from  this  point  to  Cape  Comorin,  is  divided  into  a  number  of  little 
kingdoms,  always  independent,  until  they  were  absorbed  under  the  dominion  of  Britain. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  maritime  tract  of  Malabar.  This  name  properly  belongs  to  a 
small  kingdom,  of  which  the  capital,  Calicut,  was  found  by  the  first  Portuguese  navigators 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  most  ample  dominion,  under  a  sovereign  called  the  Zamorin.  Hence 
Malabar  has  extended  its  name  to  the  whole  of  the  tract  in  question,  and  has  even  been 
applied  loosely  to  all  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  orCambay.  Con- 
sidered as  the  coast  reaching  from  the  Concan  to  Cape  Comot.n,  it  forms  a  region  500  miles 
in  length,  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  interposed  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  almost 
continuous  chain  of  the  Western  Ghauts.  This  position  supplies  it  with  copious  moisture 
Its  surface,  rugged,  rocky,  and  irregular,  may  be  rendered  highly  productive  with  careful 
cultivation,  which  is  generally  bestowed.  It  yields  very  large  crops  of  rice,  forming  an 
article  of  export  to  Bombay  and  the  northern  coasts.  But  the  staple  of  its  European 
commerce  is  pepper,  produced  in  greater  abundance  and  perfection  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe.  It  produces,  also,  very  copiously,  the  noted  Indian  luxunr  of  the  betel  leaf 
ai  d  areca  nut;  likewise  ginger,  cardamoms,  and  several  other  E^^ices.  The  upper  districts 
^hoiind  witii  fine  timber,  particuloriy  the  teak,  so  pre-eminently  valuable  for  ship-building ; 
also  sandal,  sapan,  and  other  dyeing  and  ornamental  woods.    The  region  does  not  contain 
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any  iAne  or  fkmriaUng  manaftetiires;  bat  v^ith  its  grain,  timber,  and  spices,  pnrehaaes  th6 
fine  cottcnu  of  Quzerat 

Social  life,  throuffhoot  Malabar,  presenta  a  varied  and  often  very  peculiar  aspect.  The 
original  structure  c?  Hindoo  sc^ety  has  not  been  altered  hv  foreign  conquests,  though  varied 
py  some  casual  migrations;  but  itnas  assumed  within  itself  s(»ne  fbrms  decidedly  in  contrast 
with  those  which  it  elsewhere  exhibits.  The  tyrannical  prqudices  of  ea$t0  are  carried  to  a 
more  violent  and  inhuman  pitch  than  in  the  rest  of  India.  If  a  cultivator  (tiar)  or  fisherman 
(mucxta)  presume  to  touch  one  of  the  nair$,  or  military  class,  the  nair  is  considered  ililly 
justified  in  killing  h<m  on  the  spot  Tho  same  fate  befalls  the  paria  who  ventures  even  to 
look  him  in  the  fiice,  and  does  not,  on  seeing  him  at  a  distbnce,  instantly  take  flight  This 
last  race  are  all  slaves;  a  condition  not  common  in  the  rest  of  Hindoetan.  But  there  is 
another  class  of  sufferers,  whom  a  barbarous  pride  has  stripped  beyond  any  other  of  the  most 
common  rights  of  humanity.  The  niadit  are  excluded  m>m  all  human  intercourse,  forced 
to  wander  m  unfVequented  places,  without  any  means  of  support,  except  the  alms  of  pa8«sen- 
gers.  These  they  endeavour  to  attract  by  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  public 
*oad,  and  "  howlin?  like  hungry  dogs,"  till  the  charitable  wayfarer  lays  on  the  ground  some 
doaition,  which,  ^er  his  departure,  they  hastily  carry  off 

While  these  unhappy  races  are  kept  in  the  lowest  misery,  the  nairs,  or  nobles,  revel  in 
extravagant  pomp  and  gaiety.  This  remarkable  body  are,  m  the  Hindoo  mrstem,  clatised  as 
mdras,  though  they  rank  immediately  under  the  brahmins,  the  intermediate  classes  being 
here  wanting.  Indeed,  they  are  manifestly  equal  in  dignity  with  the  cshatryas  of  North- 
western HiiMostan.  Tlieir  most  peculiar  but  least  honourable  characteristic  consists  in  the 
arrangements  with  regard  to  the  nair  females.  For  them  a  system  of  tlie  most  shameless 
profligacy  is  marked  out,  and  enforced  even  by  sacred  sanctions.  They  are  married  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  have  an  aliment  transmitted  to  them  by  their  husband,  whom  they  must 
not,  however,  see,  or  hold  any  intercourse  with :  a  sinele  instance  of  such  connexion  would 
be  considered  scandalous,  llliey  reside  with  their  mother,  and,  after  her  death,  with  their 
brother;  and  they  are  allowed,  and  regard  it  an  honour,  to  attract  as  many  lovers  as  possible, 
provided  thev  be  of  equal  or  superior  rank.  It  is  thus  considered  a  ridiculous  question  to 
ask  a  nair  who  is  his  mther.  The  only  real  parentage  rests  with  the  brother  of  tho  witb; 
whose  children  are  consideredlu  belonging  to  him,  and  to  whom  all  his  property  r'id  titles 
are  transmitted. 

A  striking  peculiarity,  on  the  Malabar  coast  consists  in  the  early  colonies  of  Christian.; 
and  Jews,  which  still  form  a  considerable  part  of  its  populatioi^  So  numerous  are  the  former, 
as  to  give  Malabar,  in  many  quarters,  the  appearance  of  a  Christian  country :  they  are  com- 
puted, on  the  whole,  at  from  100,000  to  150,000.  They  derive  from  a  somewhat  doubtful 
tradition  the  title  of  Christians  of  St  Thomas ;  yet  their  origin  really  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  Their  original  form  of  worship  was  simple  and  primitive ; 
but  the  Portuguese,  who  at  an  early  period  became  masters  of  this  coast,  considering  such 
worship  as  heresy,  began  a  violent  persecution,  by  which  these  poor  people  were  at  length 
obliged  to  admit  into  uieir  churches  saints  and  images,  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  purgatory 
and  transubstantiation,  and  to  treat  the  marriage  of  priests  as  unlawful.  They  could  not 
however,  be  induced  to  hear  the  service  read  in  Latin :  the  Portuguese  ware  obliged  to 
concede  this  point,  and  allow  the  use  of  the  Syriac.  A  sort  of  Syro-RAman  church  was  thus 
formed ;  but  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  on  penetrating  into  the  intenor  of  Travancore,  discovered 
a  body  of  these  Christians  in  their  original  simplicity.  The  intelligence  of  the  people,  the 
virtuous  liberty  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  society,  seemed  to  indicate  a  Pro- 
testant country.  They  were  poor,  having  suffered  much  from  the  Portuguese,  but  now  enjoy 
almost  entire  toleration. 

The  Jews  of  Malabar,  who  amount  to  about  30,000,  are  divided  into  White  and  Black, 
forming  quite  distinct  classes ;  the  white  considering  the  other  as  comparatively  low  and 
impure.  They  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  not  very  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  in  490  obtained  the  gift  of  the  city  of  Cranganore;  but,  having  incurred  the  hostility 
of  a  neighbouring  potentate,  this  settlement  was  broken  up  and  dispersed.  The  black  Jews 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  Hindoo  converts ;  but  Dr.  Buchanan  rather  imagines  them 
to  be  of  an  earlier  race,  who  emigrated  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Both  tribes 
have  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  appear  to  be  preserved  in  a  state 
of  tolerable  purity. 

In  surveymg  this  coast  in  detail,  we  begin  with  Canara,  which  extends  along  the  sea  about 
200  miles.  The  northern  part  is  very  hilly,  and  produces  chiefly  teak  wood ;  but  the  southern, 
called  by  the  natives  Tulava,  is  well  cultivated,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  rice.  The 
former  contains  about  7000,  the  latter  about  80,000  houses;  and  we  may  reckon  about  five 
inhabitants  to  each  house.  Hindoos  of  that  peculiar  sect  called  the  Jains  abound  in  tho 
country.  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  Christians ;  but  the  sea-coast  is  chiefly 
possessed  by  a  class  of  Mahometans  called  Moplavs,  apparently  emigrants  from  Arabia. 
Through  their  means,  Hyder  and  Tippoo  were  complete  masters  of  Canara,  and  the  latter 
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carried  on  a  violent  persecution  against  the  ivofessors  of  all  other  religicms.  After  his  iUlt 
liowever,  Canara,  in  1799,  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominion,  and  loleratiui  was  restored. 

The  principal  city  of  Canara  is  Mangalore,  long  a  flourishing  emporium.  It  sufiered  in 
the  war  between  the  Mysore  sovereigns  and  the  Britbh  government.  Beinff  taken  by  the 
British  in  1733,  it  was  defended  with  extraordinary  valour  against  the  whole  force  of  Tippoo. 
In  the  following  year,  it  was  surrendered  by  treaty  to  that  prince,  who  then  dismantled  the 
fortifications.  Smce  coming  under  British  dominion,  Mangalore  has  flourished,  and  carries 
on  a  very  great  export  of  rice.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  very  beautiful  arm 
oi  the  sea,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  considerable  river.  The  poit  will  not  admit  vessels  drawing 
more  than  ten  feet  water ;  but  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  good.  Onore, 
('iirwar,  and  Barcelore  were  deprived,  ^  the  devastations  of  Tippoo,  of  the  great  trade  they 
once  possessed,  but  are  reviving  under  British  auspices. 

Proceeding  southwards,  the  next  district  is  that  of  Malabar  Proper,  which  occupies  about 
200  miles  of  coast,  and  contains  upwards  of  600,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  immediately 
along  the  shore  is  poor  and  sandy ;  but  in  the  interior  it  consists  of  hills,  the  sides  of  which 
are  formed  into  terraces,  with  fertile  valleys  interposed.  Pepper,  abundantly  raised  in  the 
hill-forests  of  this  country,  forms  the  staple  of  a  very  extensive  foreign  trade.  Calicut, 
which  first  gave  to  De  Uama  an  idea  of  the  splendour  of  Indian  cities,  was  the  residence 
of  the  Zamorin,  whose  empire  then  extended  wide  along  Malabar.  Its  power  was  materially 
broken  by  unsuccessful  contests  with  the  Portuguese ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  invasions  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  In  the  struggle  which 
terminated  in  the  downfiill  of  the  latter,  Britain  derived  some  aid  from  the  native  chiefs, 
who  in  return  were  invested  with  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  subject  to  the 
nayment  of  a  regular  tribute.  Between  powers  placed  in  so  delicate  a  relation,  dissensions 
were  not  long  of  arising ;  and  conflicts  ensued,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  the  British, 
who  assumed  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  this  country,  its  territory  being  annexed  to  the 
Madras  presidency.  The  Zamorin,  like  the  Mogul,  is  now  a  stipendiu^  of  f^e  British  Indian 
government 

Calicut,  the  once  proud  capital  of  Malabar,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Tippoo ;  but,  as 
soon  as  British  ascendency  permitted,  the  inhabitants,  animated  by  that  local  attachment 
which  is  strong  in  India,  hastened  to  return.  It  is  now  supposed  to  contain  from  20,000  tc 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  has  an  improving  trade.  The  most  remarkable  modem  city,  how- 
ever,  has  been  Cananore,  the  seat  of  a  great  female  potentate  called  the  Biby ;  and,  from  its 
almost  impregnable  position,  regarded  as  the  main  hold  of  the  Moplays  or  Mahometans  c^ 
Malabar.  The  Biby  is  still  allowed  to  administer  Cananore  and  the  fine  country  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  She  carries  on  also  considerable  mercantile  transactions  with  Bengal 
and  Arabia,  and  includes  in  her  sovereignty  the  lACcadives,  an  archipelago  of  low  shoaly 
islets,  facing  the  coast  of  Malabar,  at  the  distance  of  from  seventy-five  to  150  miles.  They, 
however,  produce  nothing  but  betel  and  plantains,  and  are  inhabited  by  poor  Moplay  fisher- 
men. Tellichery,  long  the  principal  Englbh  settlement  and  seat  of  trade,  still  contains  many 
rich  merchants,  and  a  polished  society :  but  since  the  capture,  in  1793,  of  Mahe,  then  the 
principal  French  settlement,  the  preference  has  been  given  to  that  place,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  a  particularly  fine  situation. 

South  of  Malabar  Proper  is  the  small  province  of  Cochin,  which  presents  the  same  gen^irai 
aspect  as  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and  particularly  abounds  in  teak  timber,  though  the  finest 
trees  have  now  been  cut,  without  any  care  to  renew  them.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  colo- 
nies are  particularly  numerous  in  this  territory.  Cochin,  the  capital,  was  the  first  point  at 
which  the  Portuguese  were  allowed  to  erect  a  fort  In  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
and  was  rendered  by  them  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  India.  The  rajah  has  main- 
tained his  independence  better  than  most  Hindoo  prmces.  He  was  merely  tributary  to  Tippoo, 
and  is  allowed  even  by  Britain  to  carry  on  the  internal  affiiirs  of  his  state,  though  under  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  tribute.  Cochin  still  enjoys  a  considerable  trade.  Ten  miles  to  the  north 
is  Cranganore,  which  the  Portuguese  have  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see,  holding  authority 
over  eighty-nine  churches. 

The  extended  line  of  coast  from  Cochin  to  Cape  Ccmorin  is  filled  by  the  dominions  of  the 
Rajah  of  Travancore.  They  contain  a  population  of  about  2,000,000,  and  possess  all  the 
advantages  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  coast  The  inland  districts,  in  particular,  are  remarkable 
for  fertility  and  beauty.  They  exhibit  a  varied  scene,  consisting  of  hills  clothed  with  lofty 
forests ;  and  of  winding  streams,  with  valleys  clad  in  perpetual  verdure.  The  woods  are 
perfumed  with  numberless  aromatic  plants.  Besides  the  staple  article  of  pepper,  Travancore 
yields  ginger,  turmeric,  and  inferior  species  of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon.  The  rajah,  like  that 
of  Cochin,  conducts  the  internal  aflfairs  of  his  dominions,  but  on  a  footing  completely  subject 
and  tributary  to  the  Company.  An  attempt  n.ade  in  1809  to  shake  off  this  yoke  only  riveted 
his  chains  the  closer.  Travancore,  the  ancient  capital,  is  situated  somewhat  up  the  countnr, 
in  a  soil  of  white  sand ;  but  it  is  much  decayed  since  the  rajah  removed  to  a  new  palace,  built 
ou  the  European  model,  at  Trivandapatam.  Trivander,  Cralan,  AnjengOb  and  Cde^y,  nMad 
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convenient  havens  for  tnde,  though  the  ■trong  currente  which  run  along  the  coast  render 
navigation  diflScult 

At  the  extreme  point  of  the  territory  of  Travancore  is  situated  Cape  Comorin,  the  souUiem 
bfiundary  of  India;  a  bold  and  commanding  feature,  which  presents  to  the  ocean  a  lofly  hill 
covered  with  the  most  brilliant  verdure ;  but  the  rocks  scattered  along  the  shwe  render  it 
necessary  for  the  navigator  to  keep  at  a  distance. 

After  turning  Cape  Comorin,  we  find  ourselves  in  that  extensive  territory,  to  which 
JIuropeans  have  given  the  name  of  Camatic.  It  stretches  about  500  miles  alons  the  coast, 
as  ftj*  as  Montapilly,  thus  stopping  somewhat  short  of  the  great  natural  boundary  of  the 
Eiatna.  It  id  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  chain  of  Eastern  Ghauts,  running,  like  the  West- 
em,  parallel  to  the  coast  One  of  these  divisions  is  called  the  Camatic  above,  and  the  other 
the  Camatic  below,  the  Ghauts ;  but  the  fo/uier  is  better  known,  and  will  be  described,  under 
the  title  of  Mysore ;  and  the  territory  on  the  coast  will  be  here  considered  as  the  proper 
Camatic.  It  is  called  also  the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  and,  though  in  its  general  structure 
similar  to  Malabar,  presents  some  marked  differences.  The  mountains  are  distant  from 
the  sea  fifty,  seventy,  or  a  hundred  miles;  and,  instead  of  being  clothed  with  vast  and 
majestic  woods,  are  m  most  places  naked  and  roc^.  The  region  is  watered  by  several 
great  rivers,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts,  and  running  across  the  whole  peninsula,  among 
which  the  Cavery  stands  pre-eminent  Upon  the  whole,  however,  instead  of  numberless 
torrents  dashing  down  the  sides  of  Uie  hills,  and  requiring  only  to  be  confined  and  guided, 
this  tract  contains  large  arid  plains,  to  which  the  industrious  husbandman  can  with  difficulty, 
by  canals  and  tanks,  convey  the  necessary  moisture.  The  Ghauts,  also,  from  their  great 
altitude,  intercept  the  heavy  rains  which  the  monsoon  brings  on  Uie  westem  coast ;  and 
there  are  only  ccrasional  showers,  from  May  to  June,  to  fertilise  the  ground  and  cool  the 
intensity  of  the  heat  Hence  the  Camatic,  in  seasons  of  drought  is  subject  to  severer  famines 
than  any  other  part  of  India.  Yet  though  there  are  many  Iwrren  tracts,  the  country,  on 
the  whole,  is  highly  cultivated,  and  very  productive. 

The  population  of  the  Camatic  is  estimated  at  .5,000,000 ;  of  which  a  peculiarly  large 
proportion  consists  of  native  Hindoos.  The  tide  of  Mahometan  conquest  did  not  reach  it 
before  the  fourteenth  century :  qor  was  the  subjection  nearly  complete  until  the  reign  of 
Aurengzebe.  A  race  of  Mogul  viceroys  was  tlien  established  at  Arcot  who,  on  the  lull  of 
the  empire,  set  up  an  independent  power.  Pressed,  however,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Mysore,  they  were  forced  to  implore  British  aid.  The  Company  readily 
interposed,  and,  after  a  long  and  desperate  stmggle,  subverted  the  throne  of  Hyder  and 
Tippoa  The  Nabob,  however,  then  found,  that  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  u<8  defenders; 
and  his  attempts  to  extricate  himself  fium  this  dependence  afibrded  them  groui^d  for 
proceeding  to  farther  extremities.  On  the  death  of  the  reigning  Nabob  in  1801,  his  successor 
was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  all  his  territories  was  tra^^t'orred 
to  the  Compsjiy :  and  there  was  reserved  to  himself  only  firom  two  to  three  lacs  of  'as, 

and  a  portion  of  household  lands.    The  country  was  then  divided  into  eight  distri'  joK 

lectorships,  administered  by  British  officers.  Arcot  and  its  immediate  vicinity  ib  .  hiefly 
peopled  by  Mussulmans ;  and  on  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  there  are  emigrants  from 
Arabia,  though  not  in  nearly  so  great  numbers  as  on  tlie  Malabar  coast     The  rest  of  the 

Copulation  is  Hindoo,  and  the  customs  and  religion  of  this  native  race  have  been  preserved 
ere  in  unusual  purity.  The  pagodas  are  extremely  numerous,  and  rival  in  splenoour  those 
of  the  sacred  cities  of  Benares  and  Allahabad.  The  Brahmins,  net  generally  oppressed,  as 
elsewhere  under  Mahometan  ascendencvi  had  intrusted  to  them  most  of  the  civil  employ- 
ments in  the  state  and  revenue.  Another  class,  almpet  peculiar  to  this  district  is  that  of 
the  Polygani.  Originally  district  officers  of  the  British  government  they  took  advantn^ 
of  its  periods  of  weakness,  and  erected  castles,  from  which,  like  too  many  of  the  baronial 
chiefs  in  the  feudal  ages,  they  plundered  and  oppressed  the  surrounding  country.  Crovern- 
fflent  were  often  obliged  to  purchase  their  orderly  behaviour  by  giving  uiem  an  independent 
power  and  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  class  whose  subjection  proved  so  expensive  to  Britain. 
The  Camatic  is  much  more  of  a  manufacturing  country  than  Malabar;  yet  it  does  not  pro- 
duce those  fine  fabrics  which  distinguish  Bengal  and  the  Circars.  Piece  goods,  blue  cloths, 
chintzes,  &v.,  all  of  a  coarser  kind,  are  its  principal  product 

Our  detailed  survey  of  the  Camatic  must  begin  with  Madras,  now  its  capital,  and  that  of 
the  British  possessions  on  the  eastern  coast  The  choice,  as  in  many  other  countries,  has 
not  been  so  happy  as  that  made  by  the  French ;  Pondicherry  being  every  way  a  finer  and 
more  convenient  station.  Madras  has  no  harbour ;  but  a  mere  road,  through  which  mns  a 
strong  current  and  which  is  often  exposed  to  dangerous  winds.  On  the  beach  breaks  so 
■trong  and  continual  a  surf,  that  only  a  peculiar  species  of  large  light  boats,  the  thin  planki 
cf  which  are  sewed  together  with  the  tough  grass  of  tlie  country,  can,  by  the  dexterous 
management  of  the  natives,  be  rowed  across  it  For  the  conveyance,  also,  of  letters  and 
messages,  they  employ  what  is  called  a  catamaran,  consisting  merely  of  two  planks  fastened 
together,  with  which  they  encounter  the  roughest  seas  with  wonderful  address,  and,  whea 
•wept  off  bv  the  waves,  regain  it  by  swimming.    The  sums,  however,  now  invested  in  the 
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various  edifices  of  Madras  as  the  ci^ital  of  the  presidency,  are  so  gnax,  that  to  transfer  ths 
seat  of  government  to  another  place  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Fort  St  George,  planned 
by  Mr.  Robins,  a  celebrated  engineer,  and  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea,  is  a  strong 
and  handsome  fortress,  not  nearly  on  so  great  a  scale  as  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  but  tuore 
advantageously  situated,  and  defensible  by  a  smaller  number  of  mea  The  public  offices 
and  storehouses  form  a  range  of  handsome  buildings  along  the  beach,  their  upper  stories 
being  adorned  by  colonnades  resting  on  arched  bases.  With  this  exception,  European  Madras 
is  merely  an  assemblage  of  country  houses  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles.  The  houses  consist  usually  only  of  one  story,  and  are  of 
a  light  and  elegant  structure,  having  porticoes  and  verandas  supported  bycolumns  covered 
with  that  fine  polished  composition  of^  shell  limestone  called  chunam.  The  diligent  hiind 
of  art  has  covered  with  verdure  a  scnnewhat  arki  and  Ungratefiil  soil ;  but  fruits  and  flowers 
are  still  raised  with  some  difficulty.  The  mode  of  living  i^  nearly  the  same  as  at  Calcutta, 
but  on  a  more  limited  scalo.  The  morning,  firom  nine  to  eleven,  is  spent  in  calling  and  visit- 
ing; at  two,  a  substantial  meal,  called  (t^n,  is  taken ;  at  five,  when  the  air  becomes  more 
cool,  the  family  usually  drive  out;  and  at  seven  or  eight,  a  late  dinner  concludes  the  day. 
The  Black  Town  is  extensive,  and  the  scene  which  it  presents,  of  minarets  and  pagodas 
mixed  with  trees  and  gardens,  is  striking  from  a  distance ;  but  the  interior,  like  that  of  most 
Asiatic  towns,  consists  of  poor  bamboo  cottages  thatched  with  leaves.  There  are,  however, 
some  great  native  merchants,  who  have  splendid  mansions  in  the  Oriental  style.  The  com- 
merce of  Madras  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  other  two  presidencies;  piece  goods  from 
the  Circars  and  the  southern  Camatic  forming  the  only  considerable  article. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Madras  is  the  district  of  Chingleput,  originally  obtained  as  a  jaghire 
fi:om  the  Mogul,  and  still  kept  up  as  a  distinct  collectorship.  Though  the  soil  be  generally 
dry,  it  is  made  by  industry  to  yield  tolerable  crops  of  rice.  The  town  of  Chingleput  is  some- 
what inland,  and  not  of  much  importance.  About  thirty-five  miles  to  the  south  of  Madras  is 
Mahabalipoor,  or  the  city  of  the  Great  Bali,  called  also  the  Seven  Pagodas.  It  consists  of  s 
range  of  sculptured  edifices  representing  the  exploits  of  Bali,  Krishna,  and  other  chiefs  cele- 
brated in  the  Mahaberat.  It  is  sacred  to  Vishnu,  a  colossal  image  of  whom  is  found  in  the 
principal  temple.    The  monuments,  though  not  on  the  same  gigantic  scale  as  in  some  other 

?arts  of  India,  are  said  to  be  very  beautifully  executed.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  it 
'ripatti,  one  of  the  most  crowded  scenes  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage ;  the  ceremonies  of  which, 
however,  Europeans,  it  is  said,  have  never  been  admitt^  to  v:ew. 

Proceeding  southwards,  we  arrive  at  Pondicherry,  the  seat  of  French  empire  in  India. 
This  empire,  founded  in  1749  by  M.  Dupleix,  pusented  for  some  time  a  brilliant  aspect,  and, 
seconded  by  native  alliances,  threatened  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  British  power  in 
tiie  East  Although  the  French  were,  however,  skilful  in  their  negotiations  with  the  native 
powers,  their  intolerant  spirit  led  them  to  refuse  to  the  people  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, which  must  have  rendered  it  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  hold  any  large  territorial 
possessions.  In  fact,  towards  the  close  of  the  war  of  1756,  Pondicherry  fell  into  the  hand* 
of  the  British;  and,  though  restored  by  subsequent  treaties,  never,  on  the  renewal  of  war, 
made  any  effectual  resistance.  Pondicherry  was  raised  by  the  French  firom  a  village  to  be 
the  handsomest  European  city  in  India.  It  contained  many  fine  houses  in  the  European 
style;  and  the  high  culture  of  the  vicinity,  the  numerous  canals  crossed  by  neatly  con- 
sdructed  bridges,  the  roads  planted  with  trees,  and  partly  adorned  by  statues,  gave  to  the 
surrounding  district  the  appearance  of  a  great  garden.  The  inhabitants  have  suffered  much 
by  repeated  hostilities,  and,  being  un&vourably  situated  for  trade,  have  been  unable  to  retrieve 
their  affairs.  In  this  last  respect,  Pondicherry  is  surpassed  by  Cuddalore,  a  well-built  town, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  considerable  river.  In  war,  it  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  Pondicherry ; 
though  its  capture  in  1783  was  not  efifected  without  very  great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British. 

The  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  an  important  territory,  consistuig  of  the  delta  of  the  Cavcry, 
a  large  river,  which,  rising  in  the  western  Ghauts  on  the  Imrders  of  Malabar,  traverses 
Mysore,  and  fiiUs  into  the  sea,  after  a  course  of  400  miles.  The  Hindoos  attach  to  its  strenm 
a  peculiarly  sacred  character.  At  Tricbinopoly,  about  100  miles  above  the  sea,  it  seperatea 
into  two  great  branches,  one  retaining  the  original  name,  and  another  called  Coleroon.  Nu- 
merous channels  derived  from  these  convert  the  region  into  a  delta,  not  surpassed  by  any 
part  of  Egypt  or  Bengal  in  culture  and  fertility.  Art  has  been  industriously  employed  to 
unprove  these  natural  advantages.  Immense  mounds  have  been  erected,  to  prevent  the 
tendency  shown  by  the  two  channels  at  one  place  to  reunite ;  and  artificial  canals  convey  to 
every  quarter  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The  chief  produce  consists  of  rice,  grain,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  indigo,  which  are  largely  exported.  The  population  introduced  by  Mogul  conquest 
has  never  reached  Tanjore,  and  the  only  Mahometans  consist  of  a  few  refugees  firom  Arabia. 
This  country,,  therefore,  has  retained,  almost  entire,  the  ancient  religion,  constitution,  and 
manners  of  India.  It  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  its  pagodas  and  other 
edifices  destined  to  religious  worship.  Taniore  was  governed  by  an  independent  rajah  until 
1709,  when  the  British  took  advantage  of*^  their  ascendency  to  oblige  him  to  resign  the 
administration,  acceptmg  a  revenue  of  a  lack  of  rupees  (10.0001.').  with  other  allownncea^ 
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lomewhat  exceeding  that  amoant    He  waa  alio  permitted,  in  time  of  peace  only,  to  keep 
Doaaewion  of  the  atronfr  fortresaea  by  which  hia  capital  ia  defended. 
The  city  of  Tai\jore  may  be  oonaidered  aa  the  native  capital  of  Southern  India,  and  the 

rival  of  Benares  in  learning,  splen- 
dour, and  antiquity.  Its  pagoda  ia 
greatly  celebrated,  risini^  from  the 
ground  by  twelve  tiucceaiiive  stages^ 
and  conaidered  the  finest  specimen 
of  that  speciea  of  structure  exiat* 
ing  in  India  {Jig.  034.).  A  oil- 
lege  ia  also  attached  to  it  The 
place  iasix  miles  in  circumterence, 
and  contains  two  large  and  strong 
forts,  the  smallest  of  which  is  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  surround- 
ed with  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  cut 
in  the  solid  rock.  In  one  of  these 
forts  is  the  pagoda,  and  in  the  other 
the  palace  of  the  rajah,  who  is  al- 
lowed at  present  to  garrison  both. 
Trichinopoly  is  a  large  and  strong  city,  ikrther  up  the  Cavery,  and  distinguiahed  by  being 
the  residence  of  Mohammed  Ali  and  hia  son,  who,  under  British  auspices,  rei|fned  over  the 
Camatic.  The  siege  of  Trichinopoly,  in  1755,  is  celebrated  in  Indian  hiatory  for  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  mitish  officers  against  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  which  terminated 
in  a  great  part  of  the  former  being  obliged  to  surrender.  Opposite  to  Trichinopoly  is  the 
large  island  of  Seringham,  formed  b^  the  two  branches  of  the  river.  It  contains  a  pagoda 
pre-eminent  in  magnitude  and  sanctity,  being  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  sur- 
rounded by  seven  successive  enclosures.  The  innermost  shrine  has  never  been  violated  by 
any  hostile  power.  It  is  visited  by  crowds  of  penitents  firom  all  parts  of  Hindoetan,  who,  in 
return  for  the  pardon  of  their  siAs,  bestow  copious  giila;  and  the  Brahmins  attached  to  the 
temple  are  thus  maintained  in  a  state  of  luxurious  ease. 

Among  the  sea-ports  by  which  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore  is  carried  on,  we 
may  mention  Negapatam,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavery,  once  the  chief  fiictoir  of  the  Dutch 
on  this  coast,  and  made  by  them  a  very  strong  and  commercial  place :  but  it  has  declined  in 
both  these  respects  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  Britain,  and  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
place  of  reft«shment  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  tiie  deltaic  branches  is  Tranquebar,  which 
the  steady  and  prudent  conduct  of  the  Danish  government  converted  from  a  small  village 
to  a  thriving  mart  of  trade,  now  containing  from  15,000  to  20,000  souls.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  a  very  active  mission,  to  which  the  public  is  indebted  for  some  important  memoirs  relative 
to  India'.  Devicotta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon,  is  a  considerable  British  &ctory,  though 
the  approach  to  the  fort  is  somewhat  dangerous. 

The  districts  of  Madura,  Dindigul,  ana  Tinnovelly,  added  to  Travancore  on  the  opposite 
coast,  constitute  the  extreme  south  of  India.  They  are  inferior  to  Tanjore  in  natural  fertility, 
and  still  more  in  cultivation.  They  are  less  copiously  watered,  and  a  great  part  of  their 
■urface  is  covered  with  jungle,  the  rude  retreat  of  Polygars,  whose  incursions  disturbed  all 
the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry.  It  is  reviving,  however,  under  British  protection.  Cot- 
ton forma  the  staple  product,  particularlv  of  Tinnevelly ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coarse  manufactures  is  transmitted  to  Madras.  The  capitals  of  the  same  name  are  not  of 
particular  magnitude  or  importance,  and  in  their  situation  and  structure  strength  was  mainly 
•tudied ;  but  aince  the  country  haa  attained  a  more  settled  state,  their  fortifications  have 

fkllen  into  decay.  Madura  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  is  regarded  by  tlie 
Hindoos  as  peculiarly  sacred.  It  has 
a  pagoda  or  temple  much  more  than 
commensurate  to  the  greatness  of 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did in  southern  India  {fig.  635.). 

The  northern  part  of  the  Cama- 
tic still  remains  to  be  mentioned : 
it  is  generally  inferior  to  the  south- 
em,  and  yields  no  remarkable  pro- 
duct, either  of  land  or  manufacture. 
Arcot,  nearly  in  a  direct  line  inland 
from  Madras,  was  raised  to  high  im- 
portance by  the  Mogul  government, 
who,  attracted  by  its  superior  salu- 
brity, made  it  their  capital.  It  if 
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■ituated,  however,  in  a  barren  ooontry,  and  ntrroanded  by  naked  gfranite  hills.  Pulicat,  • 
■ea-port,  after  enjoying  for  a  long  time  high  prosperity  as  the  chief  seat  of  Dutch  commerce 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  has  declined  greatly  since  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  British. 
In  the  moat  northerly  quarter,  Nellore,  on  the  navigable  river  Pennar,  and  Ongole,  once  a 
strong  fortress,  are  now  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  considemble  trade  in  salt. 

The  high  table-land  of  Mvsore,  rising  between  the  two  coasts  of  southern  India  which 
have  now  been  surveyed,  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  chains  of  the  Ghauts.  Its  general 
levul  is  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  diversified  by  manv  hills,  branching  out, 
sometimes  in  clusters,  from  the  boundary  chains.  This  elevation,  ana  the  coolness  which  it 
maintains,  render  Mysore  the  most  agreeable  and  healthfUl  country  of  India.  The  western 
Ghauts  break  the  force  of  those  tremendous  floods  which  are  dashed  against  them  flrom  the 
Indian  Ocean,  at  the  same  time  allowing  enough  to  pass  for  fertilising  the  territory.  It  ia 
accordingly  well  fitted  ibr  yielding  all  the  IVuits  and  agricultural  products  of  India,  com- 
bined with  some  which  belong  to  the  southern  temperate  climates.  The  natives  cultivate 
the  territory  with  imperfect  instruments  and  skill,  but  with  considerable  care,  and  with  great 
attention  to  the  means  of  irrigation  and  to  the  collection  of  manure.  Rice  is  considered  the 
most  important  object  of  culture,  and  is  raised  wherever  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  can  be 
procured ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  produce  two  crops  in  the  year.  On  the  more  arid 
grounds,  rag^y,  a  coarser  grain,  is  cultivated  for  the  food  of  the  lower  orders.  Sugar, 
betel-leaf,  opium,  and  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  are  also  considerable  articles.  Iron  ore  abounds, 
but  it  is  impure,  and  is  worked  by  the  natives  in  a  very  slovenly  manner. 

Mysore,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  century,  was  a  very  powerful  kingdom,  and  a  most 
formidable  enemy  of  Britain.  Hvder,  the  son  of  a  Blahometan  emigrant  officer  fVom  the 
Punjab,Ji)egan  by  distinguishing  himself  in  the  service  of  the  rajah,  and  ended  by  deposing 
him.  He  conquered,  or  rendered  tributary,  Canara,  Calicut,  and  th6  other  countries  on  the 
Malabar  coast.  On  that  of  Coromandel,  he  had  a  harder  struggle  to  maintain.  By  joining 
the  French,  however,  he  gained  several  important  advantages ;  and,  though  repeatedly  de- 
feated in  the  field  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  alwavs,  by  his  superior  cavalry,  enabled  to  keep 
the  field.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  with  activity  the  internal  administration ;  pro* 
tected  property,  and  promoted  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  His  son,  Tippoo  Saib,  inherit- 
ed his  courage,  without  any  of  his  prudence  or  policy.  He  ruined  his  subjects  by  arbitrary 
exactions,  and  used  the  most  intolerant  means  for  converting  to  Mahometanism  a  people  al- 
most universally  attached  to  the  Hindoo  creed.  He  was  engaged  in  almoet  constant  war 
with  Britain ;  and,  in  the  partial  successes  which  he  obtained,  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty  the  captives  of  that  nation  who  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was  utterly  unable,  how- 
ever, in  the  long  run,  to  resist  the  mass  of  disciplined  troops  which  this  country  brou/^ht 
against  him.  Ki  1792  he  was  completely  humbled  b^  Marquess  Cornwallis,  and  stripped 
of  half  his  dominions.  In  1799,  having  engaged  in  intrigues  with  France,  he  involved 
himself  in  a  war,  the  issue  of  which  was  still  more  disastrous.  His  capital  was  carried  by 
storm,  and  he  himself  killed,  fighting  sword  in  hand.  A  young  prince,  descended  firom  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  the  country,  was  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  his  dominions, 
but  allowed  to  reign  entirely  as  the  vassal  of  Britain. 

Among  the  cities,  our  attention  is  firat  arrested  by  Seringapatam  (fig.  686.),  long  the 
eelebntra  bulwark  of  Mysore,  and  the  centre  of  its  power.    It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end 
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of  an  island  formed  by  the  Caveiy,  here  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and  is  properly  called  Sii 
Ranga  Patam,  or  the  city  of  Sri  Kanga,  an  appellation  of  Vishnu.  Tippoo  transferred  hither 
the  seat  of  government  firom  Bangalore,  the  fiivourite  residence  of  Hyder ;  but  he  did  not 
display  much  skill  cither  in  strengthening  or  embellishing  the  place.  Naked  rock  and 
dirty  mud  walls  are  the  predominant  features  of  the  island ;  and  the  citadel  forms  an 
immense,  unfinished,  unsightly,  and  injudicious  mass  of  building.  The  streets  arc  narrow 
and  confused,  most  of  the  houses  mean,  and  even  those  of  the  chiefs  not  proportionate  to 
their  wealth,  as  Tippoo  would  allow  no  property  in  houses.  Having  no  manufactures,  it 
was  aliiioBi  entirely  supported  by  the  court  and  camp,  the  residence  of  which  may  have 
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niaed  the  populatm  in  ito  day*  of  qplendoar  to  about  ISOyOOOl    It  did  not  appew  to  Dr. 
Buchanan  to  exceed  32|000. 

B^nifalora  (Jig.  687.)  waa  fbunded  by  Hyder,  and  rendered  bv  him  a  place  of  consider* 
^  able  trade,  cooaiatinff  chiefly 

087      ^^ _  intheemortof  betel,  pepper, 

and  aandal  wood.  It  manu- 
fiuiturea  alao  a  conaidemble 
quantity  of  cloth  for  internal 
uae.  Neglected  and  oppros* 
Bed,  it  liaa  recovered  ita  pro»> 
perity  under  the  protection 
afibrded  by  the  reigning 
dynaaty.  The  fortificationa, 
upon  Indian  principlea,  are 
accounted  atrong,  but  proved 
luate  to  reaiat  the  attack  of  Britiah  troopa ;  a  eircumatance  which  diaguated  Tippoo 
with  tne  place;  though  he  waa  unable,  aa  we  have  aeen,'to  eatabliah  anoUier  of  greiilor 
■trength.  Bangalore,  though  a  royal  reaidenoe,  containa  no  trace  of  any  aplendid  buildiiijf, 
except  Uie  mahal,  or  palace,  which,  only  compoaed  of  mud,  diaplayain  ita  halla  and  courts 
a  certain  apacioua  magnificence  and  auperficial  ornament  The  accommodationa,  however, 
are  in  many  respecta  imperfect  and  inconvenient  The  gardena  appear  to  have  been  laid 
out  witli  very  great  care.  They  are  divided  into  aquarc  plota,  each  of  which,  according  to 
the  Muaaulman  faahion,  haa  aome  plant  or  flower  allotted  to  it,  with  which  it  ia  excluaively 
filled.  The  great  and  difficult  operation  ia  to  water  these  gardens ;  and  Tippo^,.  in  tlie 
machinery  for  thia  purpoae,  employed  such  maaaea  of  masonry  aa  to  leave  nothing  faAt  holes, 
aa  it  were,  through  which  the  trees  grow.    The  vine,  the  cypress,  even  the  apple  and 

gjach,  have  been  here  cultivated  with  aucceaa.  The  town  of  Mysore,  about  nine  milea 
om  Seringapatam,  had  been  the  seat  of  the  native  dynasty,  but  waa  neglected  under  the 
Mahometan  aovereigna.  Since  their  downfall,  both  the  fort  and  palace  nave  been  rebuilt 
and,  the  rajah  having  made  it  hit  capital,  a  new  and  increaaing  city  has  been  formed  around 
them. 

The  Nhilgerriea,  a  mountain  range,  on  the  aouthem  extremity  of  Myaore,  comprise  the 
most  elevated  tract  in  that  region,  and  even  in  Southern  India,  rising,  at  aome  points,  to  np> 
wards  of  8000  feet  At  thia  height  the  climate  becomea  ao  temperate,  that  the  Nhilgerriea 
have  lately  been  employed  as  a  sanatory  station  for  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
impaired  by  the  intense  heats  of  the  plaina  below.  Here  the  invalid  enjoys  cool  and  refi^sh* 
ing  breezes,  with  a  rich  and  romantic  acenery  of  hills,  lakes,  and  waterfalls.  This  hi^h 
region  is  inhabited  by  the  Tudas,  a  simple  and  manly  race  of  ahepherds,  apeaking  a  peculiar 
language,  and  almoat  entire  strangers  to  the  mythology  and  manuera  of  the  rest  of  India. 

SuBeioT.  5. — Countriet  on  the  Himalayah, 

In  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  continent  of  India,  we  have  still  to  contemplate 
the  Himalayah,  a  region  but  loosely  appended  to  it,  and  marked  by  charactera  easentially 
diflferent  from  the  rest  The  luxuriant  plaina  of  that  region  are  girt  along  their  whole 
northern  boundary,  by  this  belt  of  mountains,  the  most  awful  and  inaccessible  in  any  part 
of  the  globe.  On  the  other  side,  they  sink  into  the  lofty  table-land  of  Thibet ;  but  as  they 
ftce  India,  and  descend  by  successive  stages  to  the  level  of  Delhi  and  Bengal,  they  exhibit 
every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  snows  of  the  arctic  circle  to  the  burning  plains  of  the 
tropic.  In  thia  descent,  kingdoms  lie  along  their  sides,  which,  in  regard  both  to  man  and 
nature,  present  a  rude  and  northerly  aspect  rather  European  than  Indian. 

Of  these  kingdoms,  the  most  important  ia  Nepal ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  method,  we  shall 
begin  with  the  eastern  one  of  Boutan,  or  Bootan.  This  territory  rises  above  Bengal,  and  is 
separated  by  the  snowy  pinnacles  from  Thibet,  the  territory  cS  the  Grand  Lama.  Its  aspect 
is  rugged  and  lofty  in  an  almost  unequalled  degree,  often  presenting  scenes  the  most  grand 
and  awful ;  hills  clothed  to  the  aummit  with  large  and  lofty  trees,  deep  and  dark  glen^,  and 
the  tops  of  lofty  mountains  lost  in  the  clouds.  Their  sides  are  diversified  by  abrupt  pre 
cipices,  deep  dells,  and  cascades  that  often  dash  from  an  amazing  height  Near  its  northern 
frontier  towers  the  sovereign  peak  of  Chumularee,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  seen  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  plain  of  Bengal,  though  it  does  not  appear  very  lofty  fh)m  the 
mountain  table-land  on  which  it  rests.  Beyond  this  point  the  traveller  begins  to  descend, 
and  soon  enters  Thibet  On  the  Indian  side,  so  steep  has  been  the  acclivity,  that  from 
Ghassa,  where  eternal  winter  reigns,  may  be  seen  Puiiakha,  where  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun 
cannot  be  fiiced  without  danger.  As  the  traveller  ascends,  vegetation  continually  changes 
its  character.  He  is  soon  gratified  with  the  view  of  European  fruits,  the  peach,  the  .apple, 
the  pear,  and  the  apricot ;  nor  is  it  long  before  homelier  plants,  docks,  nettles,  primroses,  and 
rosebushes,  remind  him  of  England.  Strawberries,  despised  by  the  natives,  spontaneously 
cover  the  fields.    By-and-by  the  pine  and  fir,  characteristic  of  nortiiem  latitudea,  supplant 
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trees  of  richer  Miage.  At  length  eren  theae  disappear,  and  the  grouna  anowa  only  a  few 
stunted  slirubs  and  scanty  herbage ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  Thibetian  peak  now  marka 
tlie  approach  to  a  different  region.  Boutan  is  separated  firom  Bengal  by  a  tract  of  wild  and 
marshy  tbrost,  about  twenty  milea  in  breadth.  The  excesa  of  heat  and  moisture  here  prc^ 
duces  a  rank  luxuriance  of  wood  and  jungle,  generating  an  atmosphere  truly  tiital  to  the 
human  constitution.  A  Britiah  detachment,  stationed  here  in  1772,  was  almost  entirely  cut 
off;  and  even  the  natives,  whom  habit  enables  to  endure  the  climate,  are  a  sickly,  diminr- 
tive,  and  stunted  race. 

The  Bouteaa  are  an  entirely  diflferent  people  from  those  of  India,  and  bear  all  the  char* 
acteristics  of  a  Mongol  race.  They  have  black  hair,  small  eyes,  a  broad  flat  triangular  face. 
Their  weapons  are  chiefly  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  dip  with  poison,  and  shoot  with 
dexterity ;  but  though  the  timid  Hindoos  fly  before  them  at  the  first  bnset,  in  their  contests 
with  each  other  they  do  not  display  any  remarkable  prowess.  Their  battle,  as  viewed  by 
Major  Turner,  was  carried  on  by  hiding  themselves  beneath  bushes,  thence  occasionally 
starting  up,  making  a  hasty  discharge,  and  replacing  themselves  under  covert  Their  uw 
dustry  struggles  with  most  meritorious  energy  against  the  rugged  surfiice  oh  which  it  has  to 
operate.  Almoet  every  favourable  spot,  coated  with  the  smulest  portion  of  soil,  is  cleared 
and  adapted  to  cultivation,  by  being  shelved  into  horizontal  beds ;  not  a  slope  or  narrow  slip 
of  land  remains  unimproved.  Many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  bear  on  their  summits  and  on 
their  sides  populous  villages  amidst  orchards  and  other  plantations.  The  most  extravagant 
traits  of  ruoe  nature  and  laborious  art  are  everywhere  presented.  The  irrigation  of  the 
fields  is  the  object  of  peculiar  attention,  and  water  is  conveyed  by  a  very  simple  and  useful 
species  of  aqueduct,  composed  of  the  hollowed  branches  of  trees  joined  together.  Con* 
siderable  art  is  often  necessary  in  the  construction  of  bridges  over  rapid  torrents  and  deep 
ravines ;  timber  is  the  usual  material,  bat  occasionally  iron  chains  are  employed.  Their 
palaces  and  monasteries  are  often  handsome  and  spacious ;  but,  having  no  chimneys,  the  fire, 
which  is  often  required,  must  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  open  room,  which  is  soon  enve- 
loped in  smoke.  They  are  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  exception  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
goitre,  that  universal  scourge  of  such  situations.  The  climate  imposes  the  necessity  of  a 
very  different  dress  from  that  of  India,  and  renders  general  the  wearing  of  woollen  cloth  and 
even  of  fiirs.  The  people  have  none  of  the  Hindoo  scmples  relative  to  animal  food  and 
spirituous  liquors;  but  their  fkvourite  refreshment  is  tea,  not  infhsed,  but  beaten  up  into  a 
mess  with  water,  flour,  salt,  and  butter,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  suited  to  an  European 
palate.  Their  reli^on  is  thatof  Boodh,  or  of  the  Lama,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  that  which 
we  shall  find  existmg  on  a  greater  scale  in  Thibet 

Tassisudon,  the  residence  of  the  Rajah  of  Boutan,  is  situated  in  a  very  fbrtile  valley,  or 
rather  glen,  three  miles  in  length  and  surrounded  by  finely  wooded  mountains.  The  citadel 
in  the  centre  is  very  lofty,  the  rajah  residing  near  the  top,  in  a  palace  accessible  only  by 
several  lofly  stairs  or  ladders.  In  this  palace  are  accommodated  1500  gylongs,  or  monks  of 
Boodh ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  a  large  manufiictory  of  brass  gods  and  religious  imple- 
ments. Ghassa,  a  western  capital,  is  situated  amid  a  range  of  mountains  covered  with  snow. 
Wandipore,  capital  of  another  province,  is  reckoned  a  very  strong  place,  and  contains  nu- 
merous convents  of  monks.  Buxodewar  is  a  strong  fort,  commandmg  the  pass  fh>m  Hindos- 
tan  into  Boutan.  Moorichom,  a  small  village  on  a  lofty  hill,  is  only  mentioned  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  industry  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surrounding 
fields. 

From  the  eastern  fix>ntier  of  Boutan  westward  to  the  Sutledge  and  the  fVontier  of  the 
Punjab  stretehes  an  expanse  of  varied  mountain  territory,  which  the  conquests  of  the  house 
of  Gorkha  have  united  into  one  great  kingdom ;  but,  from  the  theatre  of  the  first  cpnquest, 
and  from  the  fertility  and  populousness  of  its  divisions,  it  receives  the  name  of  Nepal.  Like 
Boutan,  it  consists  of  a  c<>ries  of  tracts,  changing  their  character  as  they  rise  from  the  level 
of  the  British  frontier  on  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  It  is  girt  with  a  belt  of  wild  and  wooded 
territory,  called  the  Tarryani,  which,  both  from  the  rank  excess  of  moisture,  and  firom  hav* 
ing  been  the  theatre  of  frequent  hostilities,  has  been  almost  abandoned  by  men,  and  has 
become  the  haunt  of  beasts^  of  prey.  These  circumstances  have,  as  usual,  generated  a  pes- 
tilential air,  which  renders  it  at  certain  seasons  destructive  to  any  army  acting  within  its 
limits.  Above  the  plain  rises  a  range  of  low  hills,  watered  by  numerous  streams  descending 
fiom  the  mountains  behind,  and  separated  by  broad  valleys  similar  to  the  straths  of  Scotland 
Yet,  though  this  district  might  be  rendered  very  productive,  it  is  greatly  neglected,  and  is 
covered  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  forest,  composed  of  a  vast  variety  of  trees,  among 
which  the  most  valuable  is  a  species  of  cinnamon,  and  the  mimosa,  out  of  which  caoutchouc, 
ur  Indian  rubber,  is  extracted.  Above  these  hilly  tracts  towers  a  region  decidedly  moun- 
tainous, which  comprises  Nepal  Proper,  and  all  the  most  important  districts  of  this  territory 
The  mountains  are  here  arranged  in  long  steep  ridges,  with  narrow  valleys  interspersed , 
a  structure  which  renders  travelling  across  them  very  laborious.  The  level  even  of  the 
valleys  is  supposed  to  be  4000  feet  above  that  of  the  plain  of  Hindostan.  Where  they  pre- 
sent any  eztea>  of  soil,  tne/  are  exceedingly  productive,  the  supply  of  water  being  ample, 
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W)d  Um  tempantura  oorrMpoodbg  to  that  of  the  louth  of  EiiroM.  Great  a^cultural 
induiuy  ii  here  diipkyed,  and  the  lidea  of  the  mountaina  are  formed  into  terracea,  by  which 
the  Mipply  of  water  may  be  increased  or  diminiahed  almoat  at  pleasure ;  ao  that  the  cropa 
are  surer  than  in  almoat  any  other  oart  of  the  world.  The  wnoda  are  particularly  magnifi- 
cent, and  flowers  of  every  ionn  ana  tint  cover  the  fields.  No  firuits,  nowever,  except  the 
oranffe  and  pine-apple,  come  to  perfection ;  and  both  here  and  in  Boutan,  veffetablea  are  scanty 
and  defective.  Above  this  mountain  region,  towers  another,  called  Kuchar,  of  more  awfiil 
height,  and  almoat  inaccessible,  consisting  of  the  loftiest  and  most  rugged  steeps  of  the 
higher  Himalayah.  It  contains  immense  rocks,  broken  into  the  most  tremendous  precipices, 
and  shooting  up  into  sharp  pinnacles,  which  are  either  perpendicular,  or  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  A  little  scanty  herbage,  and  occasional  cultivation,  is  still  found  in  the  steep 
and  narrow  glenri,  till  the  highest  ridge  is  approached,  whore  the  whole  region  is  subject  to 
perpetual  wmter.  The  Kucliar  is  a£>ut  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  a!nd  communicates 
only  by  tremendous  defiles  formed  by  mountam  torrents,  and  overhung  by  immense  preci- 
pices, with  the  table-land  of  Thibet  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

A  cuntjiderable  portion  of  mineral  wealth  is  included  in  this  mountain  region.  Copper, 
iron,  and  lead  are  produced  in  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  copper,  being 
more  rare  in  the  East  than  in  Europe,  afibrds  a  very  handsome  profit.  Sulphur  and  lead  are 
found  in  every  part,  and  particularly  in  the  Kuchar ;  but  the  former  is  avoided,  on  account 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  arsenic  with  which  it  is  combined ;  while  the  lead  mines 
are  rendered  of  little  value  by  the  impolitic  system  of  rendering  them  a  government  mono* 
poly.  The  quality  of  the  iron  is  represented  to  be  such,  that  weapons  are  produced  fix>m  it 
without  the  necessity  of  forming  it  mto  steel.  Rumour  has  assigned  to  Nepal  metals  which 
occupy  a  more  brilliant  place  in  the  estimation  of  mankind ;  but  the  gold  thence  transmitted 
appears  to  come  almost  entirely  firom  beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  small  quantity  of  silver 
ore  existing  in  lead  or  galena  cannot  be  extracted  by  the  skill  of  the  natives.  The  valley 
of  Nepal  does  not  contain  even  a  stone ;  and,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  transporting 
the  excellent  building  materials  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  tne  natives  use  brick^ 
for  which  clay  of  admirable  quality  is  found  in  the  country. 

The  population  of  Nepal  is,  i^ingularly  aggregptted  of  various  classes  and  descriptions  of 
people.  Placed  on  the  brink  of  two  great  divisions  of  the  human  race,  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Tartar,  thev  have  received  successive  colonies  iVom  both.  The  Newars,  who  form  the  basis 
of  the  population,  are  doubtfully  traced  to  either  class;  but  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  latest  and  most 
accurate  observer,  regards  them  as  decidedly  Mongol,  considerably  altered  bv  Hindoo  mix- 
tore.  These  Newars  are  a  peaceable  diligent  race,  on  whose  exertions  mainly  depends  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  though  they  are  liable  to  severe  exactions  from  the  military  go- 
vernment established  by  the  ruder  tnbes.  The  Brahmins,  at  a  period  prior  to  any  known 
records,  penetrated  in  great  numbers  into  Nepal,  where  their  superior  knowledge  soon  en- 
abled them  to  act  a  leading  part  They  have  now  absorbed  most  of  the  civil  departments  of 
the  government,  and  eflTected  the  complete  conversion  of  the  people.  In  this  operation,  the 
principal  difficulty  consisted  in  persuading  these  hardy  and  hun^  mountaineers  to  abstain 
from  using  as  food  the  animals  with  which  their  pastures  abounded.  The  whole  nation  is 
still  suspected  of  a  deep  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots,  and  every  pretence  is  seiaed  for  an 
occasional  trespass ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  exclusion  of  beef  as  an  article  of  diet  is 
now  complete.  In  every  other  outward  observance,  the  Nepalese  surpass  the  zeal  of  their 
Hindoo  teachers.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  found  almost  as  many  temples  as  houses,  and  as 
many  idols  as  inhabitants.  The  number  of  these,  indeed,  seems  much  more  conspicuous 
than  their  richness  or  ornament  The  chief  shrine,  that  of  Sumbhoonah,  overlooking  from 
a  height  the  valley  of  Nepal,  could  only  be  entered  by  a  high  ladder ;  and,  when  looked 
into,  presented  rawer  the  aspect  of  a  poor  kitchen  than  that  of  a  magnificent  temple.  This 
shrine  is  dedicated  to  Boodh,  and  dependent  on  the  raj  h  of  Boutan.  We  are  sony  to  learr 
that  no  corresponding  purity  of  life  and  conduct  attends  this  extreme  devotion  of  the  inha 
bitants  of  Nepal. 

This  whole  territory  is  subject  to  the  military  government  of  the  rajahs  of  Gorkha,  origin- 
ally masters  onl^  of  a  small  territory  of  that  name,  to  the  west  of  Nepal,  among  the  iieighla 
of  the  Upper  Hunalayah.  It  was  tenanted,  however,  by  the  Maygars ;  a  bold  and  wanike 
race,  who  were  an  overmatch  for  the  industrious  people  of  the  valleys.  In  1761,  Pritwi 
Naravan,  partly  by  marriage  and  partly  by  conquest,  obtained  possession  of  Nepal  Proper. 
He  then  employed  its  ample  resources  in  extending  his  dominion  over  that  large  territory 
subject  to  tlie  Chaubisi,  or  Twenty-four  Rajahs,  and  other  surrounding  districts.  The  career 
of  conquest  was  pursued  by  his  successors.  Sikim,  the  most  easterly  of  the  present  Nepalese 
dominions,  was  conquered  in  1788 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  that  the  accession  of  Gurhwal,  in  which  Serinagur  is  situated,  extended  the  empire 
to  its  western  limit  beyond  the  Jumna.  The  government  however,  having  involved  itself 
in  war  with  Britain,  and  being  completely  vanquished,  has  been  obliged  to  cede  these  western 
conquests.  Nepal  is  now  rounded  on  the  west  by  the  Kali,  leaving  Kemaoon,  Gurhwal, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Sutledge  entirely  under  Britidi  protection.    In  the  chief  government 
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only  some  inatitutiom  rMiwin,  which  temper  the  entire  deepotlam  of  th«  loverMign.  Mu«h 
regard  is  paid  to  birth,  and,  on  occasions  of  great  emergency,  a  kind  of  assembly  of  notablee 
is  hold,  in  which  men  who  have  neither  c%ce  nor  connection  with  the  government  are 
allctwud  to  speak  their  sentimenta  with  great  freedom ;  and,  though  the  court  is  in  no  degree 
cuiitrolled  by  these  assemblies,  which  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to  be  employed  merely 
as  u  moans  of  allowing  the  discontents  of  the  nation  to  evaporate,  they  doubtless  aflbrd  an 
opportunity  for  public  opinion  to  declue  iuwlf.  The  three  chief  ranks  are  the  cAauterya, 
or  counsellor ;  the  iliar^e,  or  man  of  business;  and  the  $irdar,  or  military  commander.  The 
individual  appointed  to  any  of  these  ranks  holds  it  for  life,  and  communicates  the  title  to  hit 
brothers.  The  chauterija,  who  is  nearest  relation  to  the  king,  is  officially  prime  minister, 
even  though  he  should  be  onlv  a  minor;  but,  of  course,  the  authority,  in  many  such  cases, 
must  be  merely  nominal.  In  tne  classification  of  the  people,  however,  the  principal  distinc- 
tion is  between  those  of  pure  and  saered  Hindoo  birth,  and  those  who,  under  the  brand  of 
Kluu,  or  infidel,  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  Nepalese  the  idea  of  every  thing  that  is  impure 
and  base.  The  character  of  the  former  is  supported  by  abstinence  nom  animal  food  and 
strong  liquors,  by  strict  cleanliness,  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  of  manners.  The 
khas,  on  the  contrary,  are  distinguished  bv  a  secret  partiality  to  the  religion  of  the  Lama, 
an  eager  longing  aner  beef,  and  generally  by  ruder  and  more  uninstructed  habits.  The 
reigning  dynasty,  however,  though  their  own  origin  is  dubious,  have  aealously  adopted  the 
Hindoo  cause,  and  have  prohibit^,  under  the  strictest  penalties,  all  killing  of  cows  for  food; 
■0  that  the  hungriest  of  the  impure  tribes  dare  only  feast  on  those  which  have  died  a 
natural  death. 

In  treating  the  details  of  this  territory,  we  shall  begin  with  Sikim,  the  moat  easterly 
district,  immediately  bordering  on  Boutan.  It  is  the  abode  of  the  Lapchas,  "  a  set  of  vigorous 
barbarians,  about  one-half  of  whom  have  been  deluded  by  the  monkish  austerities  and  superior 
learning  of  the  Lamaq."  They  are  chiefly  armed  with  swords  and  with  bows,  firom  which 
they  shoot  poisoned  arrows,  ft  was  wiUi  considerable  difficulty  that  they  were  subjected  to 
the  Gorkha  kingdom,  and  compelled  to  renounce  beef,  pork,  strong  liquors,  and  sundry  similar 
abominations,  in  which  they  delighted.  Indeed,  there  still  remams  a  comer,  to  the  extreme 
east,  which  retains  its  independence  and  ancient  customs.  Two  great  rivers  traverse  this 
territory,  and  descend  into  Bengal ;  the  Tista,  on  the  east,  supposed  to  come  fh>m  the  domain 
of  Lassa  and  to  cross  the  Snowy  Mountains ;  and  on  the  west  the  Kankayi. 

West  fitim  Sikim,  the  Kiratas  inhabit  a  territory  of  considerable  extent,  between  the 
Kankayi  and  the  great  river  Coosy.  They  are  a  warlike  and  enterprising  people,  and  in  the 
days  of  their  independence  could  muster  an  army  of  90,000  men.  Like  the  Sikiinite8,they  are 
much  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the  Lama  and  to  the  eating  of  animal  food;  and  though  the 
early  conquest  made  by  the  Hindoos  was  strenuously  employed  in  suppressing  these  propen- 
sities, they  were  never  completely  put  down  till  the  late  ascendency  of  the  Uorkha  dynasty. 
Still  the  kiratas  are  understood  to  feel  their  changed  worship  and  spare  diet  as  a  severe 
privation,  and  their  veiy  name  sounds  impure  in  the  ears  of  a  genuine  Hindoo.  The  narrow 
valleys  into  which  this  territory  is  divided  form  a  number  of  districts  with  towns  of  some 
magnitude,  such  as  Vijaypoor,  Chayanpoor,  Khatang,  and  Dalka;  but  none  of  these  plains 
are  of  great  extent,  nor  are  any  of  the  cities  of  considerable  magnitude. 

On  crossing  the  Coosy,  we  find,  between  two  lofty  ridges,  the  Valley  of  Nepal  Proper,  the 
finest  and  most  fertile.  Cashmere  excepted,  of  any  wiii  h  the  mountain  world  of  India  con- 
tains. The  principal  valley  is  about  twenty-two  vnAta  firom  east  to  west,  and  twenty  from 
north  to  south.  Its  aspect  is  delighUHil,  being  everywhere  finely  wooded,  well  cultivated, 
and  surrounded  by  a  varied  amphitheatre  of  hills,  above  which  tower  lofly  peaks  of  eternal 
snow.  The  entirely  alluvial  character  of  its  soil  strongly  indicates  that  it  was  once  a  lake, 
the  limits  of  which  may  almost  be  traced,  and  which  is  even  mentioned  in  the  early  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation.  The  multitude  of  streams,  however,  by  which  it  must  have  been  fed, 
now  unite  in  that  of  the  Gunduck,  which  fcrces  a  passage  through  the  hills  into  the  Tar> 
ryani,  ^and  ultimately  reaches  the  Ganges.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  are  chiefly  the 
Newars,  already  described,  and  the  Partntiyas  or  mountaineers,  few  of  whom  can  be  induced 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  cities.  Tho  chief  of  these  are  Khatmandu,  or  Catmandoo,  the 
present  capital,  2blita  Patau,  and  Bhatgang.  The  number  of  houses  has  been  stated  at 
18,000  in  the  flrst,  24,000  in  the  second,  and  12,000  in  the  third ;  but  Dr.  Hamilton  does  not 
conceive  that  the  whole  number  of  people  can  exceed  these  numbers,  unless  it  be  to  a  small 
extent  in  Catmandoo.*  These  towns  are  neatly  built  with  brick,  and  the  palaces,  though 
possessing  no  high  architectural  character,  are  yet  more  spacious  than  could  be  expected 
from  the  narrow  territories  of  the  princes  by  whom  they  were  erected.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 
on  conjectural  data,  in  which  Dr.  Hamilton  seems  to  acquiesce,  estimates  the  entire  popular 
tion  of  the  valley  at  about  500,000. 

The  river  Trisul  Gaiiga  separates  Nepal  Proper  fVom  the  country  of  the  Chaubisi,  or  the 
Twenty-four  Rajahs ;  an  extensive  territory,  traversed  from  west  to  east  by  the  great  river 

*  [In  the  f  pring  of  1834, 10,000  houiei  wtira  destroyed  in  Catmandoo  and  iti  vicinity,  by  an  eirtbqutke.j 
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Oiindunk,  which  tppawn  to  riie  from  beyond  the  HimaUyah.  Th«M  raj«ha  oeoitpimi  each 
hia  own  littlo  valley,  under  a  mrt  of  feudal  dependence  on  the  chief  of  Yuniila,  once  the 
tnoMt  pnwnrtlil  of  nortliem  India.  Thene  iitat.e«,  liDwnver,  are  chiefly  diatinf^uiahed  a«  con- 
Uinin);  ntnonif  their  number  the  oriirinal  Heat  of  the  (}nrkhaii  dynaaty,  who  now  linlii  undia- 
puted  eiiiptrn  over  all  theao  motmtainx.  Oorkha  ia  a  valley  much  inferior  in  extont  to  Nopal, 
iiiit  with  a  wanner  climate,  and  a  aoil  of  conaiderable  fertility.  The  cullivatora  coniti«l  of 
BrahtninN,  hut  the  flffhtinr  race  are  the  Mayi^ra.  Fritwi  Narayan  intmduced  the  uee  of 
mat^hlocka,  which,  tnougn  neither  {rood  nor  woll  managed,  gnvo  Urn  tmopa  a  fp-eat  superi- 
ority over  the  other  mountaineers,  who  had  no  weapona  but  the  sword  and  the  arrow.  Al- 
thouffh  the  dynasty  have  now  settlmi  in  the  rich  valley  of  Nepal,  their  (bllowera  still  pride 
themselves  in  the  title  of  Oorkhalis.  Oorkha,  the  capital,  is  a  considerable  town  of  W(HN) 
houses,  Provioua  to  the  entire  ascendency  of  thia  dynasty,  the  rajaha  of  Palpa  were  con- 
shlered  the  muat  powerflil  of  the  twenty-fbur,  and  were  at  the  head  of  »  numeroua  con- 
fMera<*y. 

West  fVom  the  Chaubisi  occura  another  cluater  of  twenty-two,  called  the  Baisi  Raiaha. 
Of  theso,  prevMus  to  the  Oorkha  conquest,  by  fkr  the  moat  diatinffuished  was  Yumila,  torm- 
ing  the  most  northerly  district,  and  oxtendinfr  along  the  foot  of  the  highest  mountaina.  It 
contains  a  valley  almoat  equal  in  extent  to  tiut  of  Nepal,  overtopped  on  all  sidea  with  snowy 
peaks,  but  fertile  in  graiii,  though  not  auited  to  rice  or  the  sugarcane.  It  supplies,  however, 
the  neighbouring  countries  witn  salt,  flmm  a  place  called  Mukhola.  The  capital  ia  China- 
ohin,  which  haa  not  been  visited  by  any  European ;  but  ia  deacribed  as  a  large  atraggling 
town.  The  chief  of  Yumila  is  a  Rajpoot,  and  was  long  acknowledged  as  supreme  lora  over 
all  the  mountain  chiefk  towards  the  west.  Hia  power,  however,  was  not  quite  equal  to  that 
Merciaed  by  the  emperors  of  Germany  over  the  members  of  that  confederacy.  Each  chief 
■ent  him  an  annual  embaasy  with  presents ;  he  bestowed  the  mark  of  royalty  on  each  heir, 
at  hia  succesaion ;  and  he  had  a  right  to  interpoae  in  keeping  the  stronger  from  overpower- 
ing the  weaker.  The  reigning  chief,  however,  had  not  the  foresight  to  interptiae  in  defend- 
ing  any  of  his  neighboura  against  the  spreading  power  of  Oorkha,  out  allowed  it  to  increoee, 
till  it  eventually  overwhelmed  himself. 

The  western  bonndarv  of  Yomila  and  of  the  Baisi  Rajahs  is  formed  by  the  Kali,  which  ia 
considered  as  dividing  the  mountain  territory  of  India  mto  two  great  portions,  and  which, 
aince  the  last  treaty,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  Nepal  dominions.  On  crossing  to 
ita  western  side,  we  enter  the  region  of  Hindoo  purity,  where  the  veneration  for  the  Lamt 
and  the  hankering  after  beef,  for  which  the  eastern  tribes  are  regarded  with  such  disgust 
and  horror  by  every  pure  worshipper,  no  longer  prfevail. 

The  first  district,  Kemaoon,  or  Human,  though  mountainous,  is  covered  with  fine  verdure 
and  extensive  forests,  and  in  many  places  yields  large  cropa  of  summer  rice.  The  inhabit- 
ants consist  chiefly  of  Rajpoots,  with  a  mixture  of  Sudras  and  Brahmins ;  the  impure  races 
having  been  either  expelled  or  converted.  In  consequence  of  the  last  war,  it  is  now  subject 
to  Britain.  Almora,  the  capital,  ia  a  town  of  1000  houses,  irregularly  scattered  over  the  top 
of  a  high  ridge  of  mountains,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 

To  the  west  of  Kemaoon  is  the  territory  now  called  Ourhwal,  but  much  better  known 
under  that  of  Serinagur.  It  ia  in  an  eapecial  sense  the  holy  land  of  the  Himalayah, 'contain- 
ing the  source  of  the  Oanges,  and  five  prayagat,  or  junctions  of  its  tributary  streams. 
Thence  it  derives  sufficient  claims,  accordmg  to  Indian  ideas,  to  be  considered  as  a  place  of 
the  loftiest  sanctity.  Indeed,  the  awful  scene  which  it  everywhere  presents,  of  rugged 
rocks,  deep  glens,  and  mountain  rising  over  mountain,  could  not  fkil  to  excite  the  deepest 
emotions  m  the  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  visited.  Serinagur  presents  none  of  those  deep 
and  fertile  valleys  which  enable  the  countries  to  the  east  to  support  a  large  population.  The 
places  capable  of  culture  consist  almost  solely  of  small  ridges,  or  table-lands,  at  the  top  of 
the  mountains.  The  roads  are  often  cut  along  the  sides  of  high  perpendicular  rocks,  and 
the  torrents  are  passed  by  bridges  of  rope  stretched  across.  Chi  the  largest  of  these  table- 
lands, about  a  mile  and  a  half  square,  Serinagur  ia  built,  fVom  the  mere  impos&lbility,  i/ 
would  seem,  of  finding  another  spot  which  would  aflbrd  sufficient  space.  Various  vicissi- 
tudes, however,  and  particularly  the  invasion  of  the  Oorkhalis,  and  the  system  of  misrule 
which  they  established,  entirely  deprived  Serinagur  of  the  slender  measure  of  prosperity 
which  it  ever  enjoyed,  and  it  is  now  a  scene  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  still,  however,  a  con 
aiderable  thoroughfare  for  those  devoted  pilgrims  who,  after  flreonenting  the  fair  of  Hurd- 
war,  venture  to  visit  the  thrice-sacred  spot  where  the  infknt  Ganges  descends  fVom  the 
snowy  steeps  of  Himalayah.  The  journey  is  attended  with  great  difliculty  and  peril,  and 
a  consideraole  number  perish  on  the  road.  The  first  town  above  Serinagur  is  Joeimath,  the 
winter  residence  of  the  high-priest  of  the  Ganges,  which  contains  numerous  temples.  It 
lies  on  the  Alacananda,  one  of  the  two  branches  which  concur  to  form  the  Gangea  On 
tracing  it  upwards,  is  found  Hanah,  a  village  containing  14,000  or  15,000  inhabitants;  the 
chief  practicable  entrance  into  which  is  across  the  mountain  passes  by  this  place.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  Bhadrinath,  the  seat  of  that  famed  sanctuary  which  is  fVequented 
by  crowds  of  Hindoo  pilgrims.    It  is  built  in  the  fbrm  of  a  cone,  roofed  with  coppor,  and 
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having  a  apira  aarnidantttd  with  a  golden  ball  at  the  top.  Only  an  tmperfnct  view  ia  allowed 
of  tlie  inner  sanctuary,  in  which  is  aeatod  the  imnge  of  Rhndrinalh,  n  Hgnrn  of  black  uttme, 
«b(jut  tliron  feet  high,  covered  with  a  rich  drapery  of  gold  and  ailver  brocuda.  A  silver 
aalvcr  ia  handed  round  to  receive  the  ifferinga,  which  are  expected  to  be  liberal.  There  are 
alau  several  cold  and  hot  Npringa,  each  of  which  hiw  a  aanctilying  virtue,  to  be  purcliaand  by 
th*>  penitunt  with  a  portion  nf  his  earthly  gcxxla.  Nuch  tranmactiona  would  render  theaa 
shrines  very  rich,  were  it  not  that  the  chiefs,  in  their  «txlr»'me  need,  have  often  eyed  them 
aaaaoun^e  of  pecuniary  reliof;  and  though  the  annctity  of  the  place  may  prevent  Uiem  from 
abxulule  plunder,  yet,  by  borrowing  or  exchange,  of  which  they  can  dictate  the  terma,  they 
have  disaip  ited  a  large  portion  of  theae  holy  treasures. 

About  tliirty  milea  west  from  Bhadrinalh  is  Gangoutri,  a  village  near  the  head  of  the 
Bliagirati,  considered  the  main  and  proper  head  or  the  Ganges.  A  few  miles  above,  it  is 
Been  flowing  with  a  moderate  current,  fitteen  or  twenty  yarda  broad,  and  about  waist-deep. 
Higher  up,  it  flows  bennath  beds  of  snow,  so  deep  that  even  its  sound  is  not  lieanl.  At  length 
ia  perceived  a  wall  of  rock,  from  an  angle  of  which,  called  by  the  Hindoos  the  Cow'a  Muuth, 
on  account  of  its  rude  reaemblance  to  that  orifice,  iasues  the  Ganges.  "Nothing,"  according 
to  Mr.  Fraser, "  can  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  which  is  hero  presented.  The  bare  and 
peaked  cliflb  shoot  to  the  skies;  their  ruins  lie  in  wild  chaotic  masses  at  their  feel,  and 
scantier  wood  imperfectly  relieves  their  nakedness;  even  the  dark  pine  more  rarely  roots 
itself  in  the  deep  chasms  which  time  has  wora  Thus  on  all  sides  is  the  piospect  closed, 
except  in  fh>nt  to  the  eastward,  where,  firom  a  mass  of  bare  apirea,  four  huge,  lofly,  anowy 
peaks  ariae :  theae  are  the  peaka  of  Roodroo  Himalayah.  There  could  be  no  finei  nniahing, 
no  grander  cloae,  to  auch  a  acene." 

At  a  amall  distance,  and  from  the  same  stupendous  ridge  which  contains  the  source  of  the 

Sreutest  river  of  India,  is  fouiii  that  of  its  main  tributary,  the  Jumna.  The  glen  near  Bun* 
erpooch,  through  which  its  infant  >  ourse  passes,  is  described  to  be  rugged  and  gloomy  beyond 
description.  "  It  looks  like  the  ruins  of  nature,  and  appears,"  as  it  is  said  to  be  "  impracti* 
cable  and  impenetrable.  Little  is  to  be  seen,  except  dark  rock ;  wood  only  fringes  the  lower 
parts  and  the  water's  edge ;  perhaps,  thu  npots  and  streaks  of  snow,  contrasting  with  the 
general  blackness  of  the  scene,  heighten  the  appearance  of  dctiolation.  No  living  thing  ia 
seen ;  no  motion  but  that  of  the  waters ;  no  sound  but  their  roar." 

The  territory  of  Sirmorp,  and  that  of  the  Twelve  Lordships,  extending  along  the  Sutledge, 
subject  to  a  number  of  independent  rajahs  till  over-run  by  the  Gorkhas,  have  now  been  re- 
stored to  those  chiefs  under  the  protection  of  Britain.  The  valley  of  the  Sutledge  presents 
little  cultivation :  the  mountains  are  brown,  barren,  steep,  and  rocky ;  the  bed  of  the  river 
narrow  and  arid.  In  the  territory  of  Joobul,  however,  the  mountains  are  covered  with  the 
most  magnificent  forests ;  pines,  hollies,  oaks,  sycamore,  and  yew,  of  the  most  varied  forms, 
and  otlen  of  gigantic  size.  The  cultivation  is  very  great,  and  the  perpend iculHr  aides  of  the 
mountains  have  been  most  laboriously  fitted  tor  it ;  bo  that  districts  naturally  barren  are 
even  enabled  to  export  grain.  The  inhabitants  appeored  to  Mr.  Fraser  every  way  superior 
in  external  accommodation  to  the  Scotch  highliinders;  but  their  character  was  by  no  means 
regarded  in  so  fkvourable  a  light,  combining  the  rude  habits  and  violent  feuds  of  a  barbaroua 
race  with  the  cringing  and  abject  spirit  of  an  Asiatic  despotism.  West  fVom  the  Sutledge, 
.  the  territory  along  the  head  of  the  Punjab  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  independent  rajahs, 
engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  each  other.  Among  the  principal  are  Bischur,  Sirmore, 
Joobul,  Kahlare,  Hindoor.  These  territories  occu)  y  the  deep  mountain  valleys  of  the  Sut- 
ledge, overhung  by  brown  heathy  steeps,  of  the  Tonse,  and  of  the  Pahur,  which  flows  through 
a  more  smiling  valley.  The  capitals  are  small  towns,  built  often  in  stages  on  the  steep  sides 
of  rocky  mountains.  Such  is  the  situation  of  Rampoor,  capital  of  Bischur,  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  Sutledge.  Nahn,  the  capital  of  Sirmore,  occupies  so  rugged  a  steep,  that  iUi  streets 
consist  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  the  surrounding  country, 
the  commerce  with  Thibet  and  Tartary  enables  these  mountain  capitals  to  attain  some  little 
wealth  and  importance. 

After  scaling  the  mighty  boundary  wall  of  western  India,  the  traveller  looks  down  on  its 
northern  side  into  Cashmere,  an  extended  valley,  which  nature  has  lavishly  adorned  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  terrestrial  paradise.  It  is  enclosed  on  every  side  within  tremendous  steeps, 
which  separate  it,  to  the  north  from  Thibet,  and  to  the  west  from  Cabul  and  Candahar. 
Numberless  rivulets,  descending  from  these  heights,  diffuse  on  all  sides  verdure  and  fertility, 
and  render  the  whole  country,  as  it  were,  an  evergreen  garden.  Rice,  wheat,  barley ;  the 
grain  and  the  ftruits  both  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  are  produced  in  equal  abun- 
dance and  perfection.  The  plane  tree  nowhere  spreads  sijch  a  pomp  of  foliage.  But  the 
peculiar  boast  of  Cashmere  is  its  rose,  a  favourite  theme  of  Eastern  poetry,  whose  tints  ami 
perfume  are  said  to  be  alike  unrivalled.  The  numerous  streams  unite  in  the  Jelum,  which, 
after  forming  several  small  lakes,  rolls  westward,  forces  the  mountain  barrier,  and  finally 
joins  the  Chenab. 

The  Cashmerians  are  a  Hindoo  race,  differing  in  several  respects  from  those  by  whom 
they  are  surrounded.    They  are  active,  industrious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  witty  and  ing» 
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nkNU,  with  a  tatte  ibr  poetiy  and  the  sciences.  On  the  other  hand  they  are  represented  aa 
volatile,  treacherous,  extruraffantly  addicted  to  pleasure,  rapacious  in  acouiring  money, 
lavish  in  spendinff  it  The  beauty  of  the  females  is  much  famed  in  the  Eastern  world, 
and  seemingly  not  without  reason,  though  greatly  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  dark 
complexions  of  India,  and  the  deformed  visages  of  the  Tartar  races.  A  sad  reverse  has 
betailen  their  country  since  the  time  when  it  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Mogul,  who, 
viewing  it  as  the  paradise  of  the  Indies,  repaired  thither  whenever  he  wished  an  interval  oi 
recreation,  and  bestowed  his  cares  and  wealth  in  lavishly  adorning  it    On  the  &11  of  that 

tower.  Cashmere  was  subdued  by  the  Atghans,  and  placed  under  the  rule  of  governors  who 
ave  cruelly  tyrannised  over  it  and  stripped  it  of  a  large  portion  of  its  former  prosperity. 
Since  their  kingdom  was  broken  up,  this  country  has  oeen  disputed  between  one  of  the 
branches  of  its  royal  family,  and  Runjeet  Sing,  in  whose  power  it  now  is.  The  revenue  is 
reckoned  at  500,000/. 

The  Cashmerians  are  a  roanufiicturing  nation.  They  work  skilfully  in  wood,  make  the 
best  paper  in  the  East  and  excel  in  cutlery  and  lackered  ware.  But  the  grand  branch  of 
industry  consists  in  their  shawls,  from  the  wool  of  the  goat  of  Thibet  which  are  in  general 
request  all  over  the  world.  The  natives  complain  mat  the  tyranny  of  the  Afghans  has 
maide  deep  inroads  on  this  branch  of  industry,  and  has  reduced  the  number  of  looms  from 
40,00C  to  16,000.  This  work  seems  ta  be  conducted  upon  a  more  extended  scale  than  is 
usual  in  India,  one  merchant  oflen  employing  a  great  number  of  looms.  Three  men  work 
at  each  loom ;  and  a  year  is  sometimca  spent  in  making  a  single  shawl.  In  the  best  aiid 
most  elaborate  kinds,  it  is  considered  enougli  if  they  execute  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  day. 
Of  course,  the  ordinary  shawls  are  made  with  much  greater  expedition. 

The  city  of  Cashmere,  called  anciently  Serinag'ir,  is  the  largest  in  the  Afffhvn  dominions, 
containing  flrom  150,000  to  200,000  people.  It  extends  three  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Jelum,  in  a  situation,  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  widely  celebrated,  particularly  its  lake, 
studdeid  with  numberless  islands,  green  with  gardens  and  groves,  and  having  its  banks  envi- 
roned with  villas  and  ornamented  grounds. 

\-         I  1      SoBSBCT.  6. — Ceylon,  ,,  i ., 

Ceylon,  an  extensive,  somewhat  wild,  but  beautiful  island,  forms  a  close  appendage  to 
India,  lying  to  the  east  of  its  southern  extremity,  whence  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of 
Manaar.  It  is  nearly  300  miles  in  length,  and  160  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  territory, 
along  the  western  coast  is  occupied  by  a  somewhat  extensive  plain ;  beyond  whici^  ranges, 
first  of  hills,  and  then  of  mountains,  rise  successively  behind  each  other,  and  with  theii 
rugged  surface  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  island.  They  do  not  however,  rise  to  any  very 
lofty  height;  since  Adam's  Peak  (the  most  elevated)  is  only  6152  feet  above  the  sea.  Thess 
steeps  are  generally  covered  with  extensive  forests  and  dense  underwood,  which  give  to  a 
great  part  of  the  island  the  character  of  jungle. 

The  history  of  Ceylon  is  scarcely  at  all  Imown  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese 
in  1505,  at  which  time  they  found  the  native  sovereign  defending  himself  with  difficulty 
against  the  attack  of  the  Arabs.  They  at  first  merely  exacted  a  tribute,  but  soon  engaged 
in  a  series  of  warfare,  which  ended  in  driving  the  natives  from  Colombo  and  most  of  the 
other  stations  on  the  coast  and  obliging  them  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior.  They  settled 
in  considerable  numbers ;  and  a  pretty  large  body  of  their  posterity,  mingled  with  the 
natives,  still  survive.  Ceylon,  however,  sharied  the  lot  of  their  other  Indian  possessions ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  afler  a  series  of  bloody  struggles,  was  wrested 
fh>m  them  by  the  Dutch.  It  remained  in  their  possession,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
occupation  of  Trincomake  by  the  British  in  1782,  till  ITOiS,  when  an  English  expedition 
entirely  subdued  it ;  and  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  finally  ceded  to  that  power.  In 
1R15  the  British  beat  the  king  of  Candy,  occupied  his  capital  in  the  mountainous  interior  of 
the  country,  and  thus  became  entire  masters  of  this  fine  island.  It  has  been  made  a  roya' 
colony,  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  produce  and  wealth  of  Ceylon  are  not  in  proportion  to  its  natural  capacities.  Much 
of  its  surface,  indeed,  is  mountainous  and  craggy ;  and  there  are  large  sandy  tracts  along 
the  coast  Rice,  though  almost  the  only  object  of  native  culture,  is  not  raised  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  peculiar  product  is  cinnamon,  one  of 
the  most  delicate  of  spices,  and  for  which  there  exists  an  extensive  demand  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  species  of  laurel,  from  four  tn  ten  feet  high,  with  numerous  branches,  and  with  a  liixht 
purpus  wood,  it  grows  spontaneously  over  a  great  part  of  the  island ;  but  that  reared  in 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Colombo  is  considered  the  best  The  bark,  which  is  the  valiiablt 
part  is  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  three  years  oldrand  requires  no  preparation  except  boin^ 
spread  out  to  dry.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  also  in  great  abundance ;  and  its  fruit  as  well  as 
coir,  a  ?peci8n  of  rope  manumctured  frntn  iia  husk,  are  staple  exports.  A  great  quantity  ot 
arrack  is  distilled  from  its  juice.  Animals,  chiefly  wild,  are  abundant;  but  the  only  valu 
able  one  is  the  elephant,  which,  in  Ceylon,  is  considered  of  better  quality  than  in  any  othei 
country  in  the  world:  it  is  not  indeed,  so  tall  aa  on  the  Continent  but  peculiarly  active, 
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hardy,  and  docile.  N  j  elephants  are  reared  in  a  tame  state ;  but  they  are  eanly  caught  in 
pits  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  are  tamed  in  eight  or  ten  days.  An  uncommon  variety 
of  precious  minerals  are  found  in  Ceylon ;  the  ru%,  the  amethyst,  the  topaz,  and  even  the 
diamond :  but  none  of  them  are  of  nne  quality.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  iron,  tin,  and 
quicksilver ;  but  little  wrought.  A  ver>  extensive  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Straita 
of  Manaar,  about  fifteen  miles  irom  the  shore ;  but  cniefly  by  boats  firom  the  co^st  of  India. 
In  1804  it  was  leased  for  120,00(U. ;  but  since  that  time  it  has  declined ;  and  in  1828  its 
amount  was  only  30,612/.  A  species  of  conch-shells  called  chanks,  much  used  tnr  the  Hin- 
doos for  rings  and  other  ornaments,  is  fished  in  the  straits  of  Manaar.  Mr.  M'Culloch  give* 
the  value  of  the  exports  in  1825,  at — Cinnamon,  114,4181. ;  arrack,  21J5O0L ;  coir,  10/WOI. ; 
cocoa-nuts,  7561Z. ;  chank  shells,  8219/. ;  timber,  12,1001. ;  jaggerv,  4,9461. ;  cofiee,  18,8881. 
The  trade  has  been  much  fettered  by  impolitic  restrictions,  hoth  the  produce  and  sale  of 
cinnamon  being  made  a  monopoly  of  the  government ;  but  a  more  liberal  system  has  recently 
been  adopted.. 

The  population  of  Ceylon  was  estimated  at  about  a  million  and  a  halC  till,  in  1814,  a  cen- 
sus of  all  the  part  of  it  then  in  possession  of  Britain  gave  only  496,000;  and  another,  in 
1825,  of  the  whole  island,  exhibited  only  754,000.  These  enumerations  were  probably 
somewhat  defective,  and  the  numbers  are  supposed  to  have  since  increased,  and  to  amount 
now  to  about  900,000.  The  natives,  called  Cingalese,  appear  to  partake  of  the  character 
of  those  of  Hindoetan,  Birmah,  Siam,  and  the  Oriental  islands,  wiUi  all  of  whom  they  hdcl 
intercourse.  They  are  a  fine  and  handsome  race,  and  in  their  manners  polished  ana  cour- 
teous; but  they  are  indolent,  and  very  little  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  As  in  all 
countries  bordering  on  India,  the  religion  of  Boodh  is  ^iswblished.  The  Siamese  are  even 
said  to  look  to  Ceylon  as  the  quarter  from  which  they  > -.dived  that  faith;  but  this  sacrei 
character  is  probably  an  illusion  derived  from  distance  and  mystery.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
here,  as  in  Thibet  and  some  other  Boodhist  countries,  the  unnatural  custom  of  the  plurality 
of  husbands  prevails ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  accompanied,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  crime 
of  infanticide.  The  rugged  jungly  tracts  of  the  interim  are  inhabited  by  a  savage  race 
called  the  Beddahs,  who  subsist  by  hunting,  and  sleep  under  trees,  which  thby  climb  like 
monkeys :  some  of  them,  however,  are  employed  in  exchanging  ivory,  honey,  and  wax,  for 
cloth,  iron,  and  knives.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch  inhabitants  retain  their  European  cus- 
toms, considerably  modified  by  the  adoption  of  those  of  the  natives.  No  such  modification 
has  taken  place  in  the  ca^e  of  the  English,  who  consist  chiefly  of  king's  troops  stationed  at 
the  chief  towns. 

Of  the  towns  and  sea-ports  of  Ceylon,  Colombo,  on  the  west  coast,  is  the  seat  both  at 
government  and  of  almost  all  the  foreign  trade.  It  owes  this  advantage  to  its  situation  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  territory  in  the  island.  Its  accommodation  fbr 
shipping  consists  merely  of  a  roadstead,  tenable  only  during  four  months  of  the  year.  The 
place  is  well  built,  with  broad  and  regular  streets,  and  contains  about  60,000  inhabitantc^ 
who  include  an  uncommon  variety  of  Asiatic  races.  The  fort  is  spacious,  surrounded  with 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  Trincomalee,  on  the  north-east,  is  situated  amid  a  mount-in  terri- 
tory that  is  singularly  grand  and  beautiful,  but  very  unfruitful.  It  has,  however,  the  advan- 
tage of  containing  the  finest  harbour  in  those  seas.  The  value  of  this  is  greatly  heightened 
by  there  not  being,  on  the  whole  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  safe  roadstead ;  so  that  all  vessels 
driven  from  their  stations  on  that  coast  seek  shelter  at  Trincomalee.  The  town,  however, 
being  supported  only  by  this  resort,  is  small  and  poor ;  though  the  late  establishment  of  a 
naval  arsenal  promises  to  give  it  greater  importance.  Point  de  Galle,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, has  a  spacious  and  generally  secure  harbour,  in  a  beautiful  and  healthy  situation. 
The  native  population  is  numerous ;  but  there  are  few  European  settlers.  At  Bellegam,  in 
the  vicinity,  is  a  large  temple  of  Boodh,  with  a  colossal  statue  of  that  divinity.  Candy,  the 
interior  capital,  is  only  a  large  strangling  village,  surrounded  by  wooded  hills  that  echo  con- 
tinually with  the  cries  of  birds  and  wild  animals.  It  contains  an  extensive  though  not  loftr 
palace  of  the  king,  and  several  Boodhist  temples  painted  with  gaudy  colours.  The  Brititti 
government  has  constructed  an  excellent  road  to  Uiis  place  from  the  coast.    '>><>i    -> 
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FURTHER  INDIA,  OR  INDIA  BEYOND  THK  GANGES. 
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PiiRTHKR  India  comprises  that  extensive  region  situated  between  India  and  China,  and 
sometimes,  with  but  littie  propriety,  called  Indo-China,  as  the  inhabitante  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Hindoos  or  the  Chinese.  This  region  has  had  little  share  in  the  great 
'.ransactions  of  which  Asia  has  been  the  theatre;  yet  it  comprises  a  number  of  extensive  and 
important  kingdoms,  some  of  which  have  been  alternately  united  and  separated ;  Ava,  Anv 
can,  Pegu,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Tsiompa,  Laos,  and  Tonquin. 
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SaoT.  L — f.^ntral  Outline  and  Aspect.' 

Further  India  conBists  of  aii  extensive  maritime  territory,  tlirowing  out  wide  peninsular 
tracts  into  the  Indian  sea;  separated  by  various  seas,  straits,  and  sounds  from  its  larse 
islands.  From  Hindostan,  on  the  west,  it  is  divided  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  while,  on  the 
nortli,  a  range  of  imperfectly  known  boundaries,  chiefly  of  a  mountainous  character,  sepa- 
rates it  from  China  and  Thibet.  The  main  body  of  this  territory  may  be  described  as  situated 
between  0°  and  25^  of  north  latitude,  92°  and  109°  of  east  longitude ;  but  these  liniiba  do 
not  include  the  long  peninsula  of  Malaya,  which  stretches  southward  to  within  less  than  two 
degrees  of  the  equator.  We  shall  thus  have  a  square  space  of  nearly  1000  miles  in  each 
direction,  and  containing  probably  about  000,000  square  miles.      , 

The  sur&ce  of  tliis  great  territory,  according  to  the  general  view  taken  by  Captain  Low, 
is  formed  by  a  series  of  mountain  ranges  running  from  north  to  south,  and  forming  branches 
from  Uie  mighty  chain  of  Himulayah,  which  crosses  Asia  from  west  to  east  Between  each 
of  these  ranges  intervenes  a  broad  valley,  in  general  of  extreme  fertility,  and  watered  by  a 
large  river  descending  from  the  mountain  frontier  of  China  and  Thibet  These  >nalleys 
either  form,  or  have  formed,  separate  kingdoms ;  and,  though  conquest  occasionally  unites 
several  under  one  head,  the  boundary  of  hill  and  jungle  within  which  each  is  enclosed 
affords  to  it  usually  at  no  very  distant  period,  an  opportunity  of  shaking  off*  the  yoke.  The 
mountains  have  hitherto  been  very  little  observed,  being  covered  with  extensive  forests 
entangled  with  thick  underwood,  and  filled  with  wild  beasts.  Those  which  form  the  northern 
frontier  of  Assam  are  exceedingly  lofty,  falling  little  short  of  ttie  Himalayah,  of  which  they 
are  a  continuation.  Elsewhere  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of  eleva- 
tion :  Mr.  Crawford  conceives  that  the  highest  of  the  central  range  which  borders  on  Siam 
does  not  exceed  •50(K)  feet  The  rivers  are  of  greater  importance.  The  Menam,  which 
waters  Siam,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the  mother  of  waters,  appears  to  rise  among  the 
mountains  of  Yunan.  To  the  twentieth  degree  of  latitude  it  is  navigable  only  for  canoes: 
but  on  reaching  Yuthia,  the  old  capital,  it  becomes  a  noble  and  navigable  stream ;  and,  after 
a  course  of  about  800  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  tliree  channels,  the  most  easterly 
admitting  vessels  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Irawaddy,  or  river  of  Ava,  appears  a  stream 
of  nearly  equal  importance,  and  is  navigable  several  hundred  miles  for  large  boats.  Its  upper 
course  is  still  involved  in  mystery ;  ana  M.  Klaproth  has  recently  discovered  some  grounds 
for  believin?  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Sanpoo,  or  river  of  Thibet  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  Brahmapoutra.  The  Mekon,  Maykaung,  or  Donnai,  in  Cambodia,  is  also  a  noble 
river,  whicli  passes  through  Yunan,  and  is  navigable  in  22°  or  23°  north  latitude,  twenty 
days'  sail  above  its  mouth.  The  other  rivers  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  fall  into  the 
sea;  but  a  greater  number  are  tributaries  to  the  three  main  trunks  already  mentioned.  The 
country  is  broken  by  several  large  bays,  particularly  those  of  Siam,  Martaban,  and  Turon ; 
but  it  contains  no  lakes  of  any  importance.  ■    <..'    rv<,>  ..    «    ■    i 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

There  are  no  materials  on  which  we  can  attempt  a  botanical  or  geological  delineation  of 
this  territory. 

The  Zoology  also  of  these  immense  and  luxuriant  regions  is  scarcely  known ;  we  can 
therefore  merely  notice  a  few  of  those  extraordinary  animals  which  appear  natives  of  these 
unexplored  countries. 

The  Quadrupeds  more  peculiar  to  Malacca  are  the  following : —  i,  ,  ,  < 

Sinii* 8>tf nn.    Tbe Onu Outug.  I  Hrloiula lewiacia.    BUniyOiMea.  ,",..,)    ., 

HyMitetUr.    Large  GiUnn.  I  '    Cema  milacooau.    MiUccmStif. 

UyloUtgtwiegatiii.    LitUiOiUm.  ,  -l^ 

manners  of  the  Orang  Outang  (or  more  properly  Orang  Utan)  (fig.  639.),  so  well 
Imown  for  its  remote  resemblance  to  the  human  form,  long  re- 
mained enveloped  in  fable,  until  given  by  Dr.  Abel,  who  brought 
a  living  one  to  England,  and  who  had  seen  many  others.  The 
fables  of  early  voyagers,  and  of  some  laier  naturalists,  of  this 
gigantic  ape  walking  erect,  waging  war  with  clubs,  &c.,  are 
now  exploded.  The  height  of  the  adult  animal  is  uncertain ; 
those  brought  to  Europe,  being  young,  have  not  exceeded  three 
or  four  French  feet;  the  great  toes  have  but  one  joint,  and  no 
nail.  The  hair  is  reddish  brown,  but  there  is  none  on  the  face, 
or  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  feet  It  is  perfectly  incapable, 
says  Dr.  Abel,  of  walking  in  an  erect  posture :  this  in  betrayed 
in  his  whole  external  conformation,  which  is  precisely  that 
adapted  for  climbing  trees  and  living  among  the  branches.  The 
Orang  Outang  has  none  of  the  grimaces  and  antics  of  other 
monkeys,  nor  does  it  possess  their  proneness  to  mischief.  Gra- 
vity, approaching  to  melancholy,  and  mildness,  are  oflen  'ex- 
pressed in  its  countenance,  and  seem  to  be  its  natural  disposi- 
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tion.  The  ipecimen  ia  queition  was  mild  under  injuriea,  and  aoon  became  strongly  attached 
to  those  who  treated  him  kindly.  M.  Cuvier  has  been  induced  to  think  that  the  Orang 
Outang  is  no  other  than  the  young  of  the  Pongo,  a  much  larger  ape,  inhabiting  the  interior 
of  Bomea  Dr.  Harewood,  however,  has  recently  adduced  very  strong  argumento  to  show 
that  the  Pongo  is  a  distinct  species. 

The  Gibbon  Apes  are  distinguished  from  all  others  bv  the  enormous  length  of  the  arms, 
or  more  properly  the  fore-fbet ;  these  nearly  touching  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  placed 
erect  The  species  most  generally  known  is  the  Black-handed  Gibbon  {Hylobatei  Lar.  III.) : 
its  size  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  Orang  Outansf,  as  the  largest  Bpecimens  do  not  exceed 
four  feet  The  disposition  of  these  apes  is  naturally  gentle,  gay,  and  even  frolicsome,  and 
they  receive  their  food,  in  confinement,  without  greediness  or  impatience. 

The  few  Birds  Uiat  have  been  brought  from  Malacca  are  splendid  and  curious ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  how  many  others,  unknown  even  by  name,  lie  hidden  from  the 
naturalist  in  the  vast  and  unexplored  forests.  Malacca  seems  to  abound  with  snow-white 
Q*n  Cockatoos,  splendid  red  Lories,  and  many-coloured  Parrots  and  Par- 
rakeets.  It  is  in  this  peninsula  that  the  gigantic  Argiis  Pheosant, 
and  the  Cryptonyx,  two  of  the  most  striking  gallinaceous  birds  of 
'  '  Asia,  are  found. 
^^^^^^^  The  gigantic  Argus  Pheasant  is  more  than  six  feet  and  a  half 

*■'  ^^^^^^^^  long ;  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  alone  being  nearly  four  feet;  ele- 

'■■  ^^^^B^^^  gantly  marked  by  numerous  snow-white  dots,  on  a  chestnut  ground : 
uie  whole  plumage  is  variegated  with  spots  resembling  eyes,  and 
the  quill  feathers  are  blue.  In  its  wild  state,  it  has  a  great  antipi- 
"  «VK.  ^^^^^^  thy  to  light,  being  very  dull  during  the  day,  but  active  as  night  ap- 
proaches. It  is  found  also  in  Sumatra;  but  is  so  difficult  to  bo  kept 
alive,  that  it  seldom  survives  in  captivity  more  than  a  month :  hence 
this  beautifiil  bird  has  never  been  brought  to  Europe  but  as  skins. 

The  Crowned  Pheasant  (^Cryptonyx  eonmatus  T.)  (Jig.  640.)  is 
a  much  smaller  bird,  but  equally  difficult  to  rear.    It  inhabits  the 
CkowMd  PhMMBt         {|0ep  foi^Bts  both  of  Malacca  and  Java,  and  is  distinguished  by  an 
erect  chestnut  crest  of  feathers,  having  their  webs  disunited. 
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^'  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting  this  extremi^  of  Asia,  was  neither  extensive 
nor  accurate,  aiM  scarcely  reached  the  shores  east  of  the  Ganges.  There,  indeed,  Ptolemy 
exhibits  the  Golden  ChenKHiese,  the  Great  Bay,  the  coast  of  Sine,  and  the  city  of  Thine ; 
features  which  are  found  by  Gosselin  in  the  months  of  the  Irawaddy,  the  Gulf  of  S^artaban, 
the  coast  and  city  of  Tenasserim.  Others,  however,  suppose  the  Sine  to  be  the  Chinese, 
and  infer  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans  reached  to  the  coasts  of  that  celebrated  empire. 
It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  all  this  range  of  coast 
were  extremely  conAised  and  imperfect 

The  information  also  of  the  moderns  respecting  this  portion  of  Asia  was  long  extremely 
defective.  Marco  Polo  and  Oderic  of  Portenau  were  the  first  who  gave  some  vague  ideas 
respecting  it  The  Portuguese,  amid  their  wide  career  of  conquest  and  settlement,  did  not 
attempt  to  comprehend  any  portion  of  it  except  the  detached  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which 
they  formed  a  settlement  The  French,  however,  sent  to  Siam  a  mission,  partly  religious 
and  partly  political,  and  through  which  Loubere  obtained  some  important  information  respec* 
ing  that  great  monarchy.  But  it  is  by  their  political  relations  with  British  India  that  these 
countries  have  become,  though  still  imperfectly,  somewhat  better  kno.rn  in  Europe. 

Ava,  or  the  Birman  empire,  lias  been  subject  to  the  moet  remarkable  revolutions  of  any 
of  these  kingdoms.  It  comprised  three  that  are  naturally  and  originally  independent, — Ava, 
or  Burma,  Arracan,  and  Pegu ;  but  each  struggling  for,  and  alternately  gaining,  the  ascend- 
ency. Pegu,  at  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  was  found  the  ruling  state,  and  its  court 
displayed  considerable  pomp.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Birmana 
rebelled  against  this  authority,  and  not  only  established  their  own  independence,  but  sub- 
dued their  former  masters.  This  supremacy  continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  Peguese,  having  obtained  arms  and  officers  from  the  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese, turned  the-n  against  the  Birmans,  gained  successive  victories,  and  finally  reduced  the 
capital,  making  prisoner  Dweepdee,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Birman  kings.  A  reaction, 
however,  in  no  long  time  arose  among  this  naturally  brave  and  energetic  people.  Alompra, 
•  man  of  humble  birth,  collected  a  band  of  his  countrymen,  and  carried  on  for  some  time  n 
desultory  and  guerrilla  warfare.  His  forces  gradually  increasing,  he  suddenly  attacked  and 
took  Ava,  and  succeeded  in  raising  a  genera!  insurrection  against  the  king  or  Pegii.  A  pow- 
erfiil  army  sent  by  that  prince  was  totally  defeated ;  and  Alompra,  following  up  his  snccea;, 
invaded  Pegu,  and  gained  a  series  of  victories  which  made  him  master  of  the  capital,  am* 
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extinguished  the  Tallieu  or  Pegu  dynasty.  His  successor,  Shembure> ,  auodued  a  levott  of 
this  nation,  defeated  the  Chinese  in  a  great  battle,  and  gained  potisessioa  of  Siam,  but  waa 
unable  to  retain  any  part  of  that  monarchy,  except  the  provinces  of  Mergui  and  Tenasse- 
rim,  on  the  western  coast  of  Malacca.  His  brother,  Minderagee  Praw,  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne,  succeeded  in  annexing  Arracan  to  the  empire.  The  Birman  dominion 
thus  became  extremely  powerful,  as,  besides  these  three  great  kin^'doms,  its  influence  was 
established  over  the  territories  of  Cachar,  Cassay,  and  others  bordering  on  Bengal,  through 
which  it  came  in  contact  with  the  British  territory.  Two  proud  and  powerful  states  were 
not  likely  to  be  lotig  in  proximity  without  some  collision.  A  series  of  misunderstandings  at 
lengrth  produced  open  rupture ;  and  all  the  disposable  force  of  British  India  was  in  1826  em- 
barked for  the  invasion  of  the  Birman  empire.  The  court  of  Ava,  long  accustomed  to  van- 
quish and  domineer  over  all  its  neighbours,  could  not  be  induced  to  view  with  apprehension 
3ne  which  had  not  even  a  royal  name  at  its  head.  A  very  short  conf^ct  was  necessary  to 
impress  on  them  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms :  yet  sickness,  the  natural  obstacles  of 
the  country,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  provisions  and  stores,  long  paralysed  the  active 
efforts  of  the  invaders;  but  when  at  last  they  began  to  move  upon  the  capital,  all  efforts  to 
prevent  their  advance  were  completely  baffled ;  and  the  Birman  government,  after  repeated 
defeats,  seeing  no  chance  of  preserving  the  seat  of  government  from  foreign  occupation, 
signed  a  humiliating  treaty,  paying  a  large  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  ceding  the 
important  acquisitions  of  Arracan,  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasserim,  which  are  now  compre- 
hended within  the  wide  limits  of  the  British  Indian  empire. 

Siam,  consisting  of  a  single  great  valley  at  the  head  of  a  wide  gulf,  and  enclosed  by  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  which,  if  not  very  loRy,  are  steep  and  encumbered,  has  maintained  a 
more  stable  character  than  any  other  of  this  cluster  of  kingdoms.  It  was  indeed  subdued 
by  the  Birmans  in  the  height  of  their  power ;  but  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  strong 
national  feeling  of  the  Siamese  impelled  them  to  rise  on  the  invader,  who,  entangled  in 
difflcnlt  passes,  and  attacked  by  contagious  diseases,  was  ultimately  obliged  tc  quit  his  hold 
of  the  country. 

Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  and  Tonquin  form  three  great  countries  to  the  east  of  Siam,  to 
which  those  of  Laos  and  Tsiompa  may  almost  rank  as  mere  appendages.  Of  these  coun- 
tries, little  more  than  the  name  was  known  to  Europe  until  about  half  a  century  ago,  when 
they  were  brought  into  notice  by  an  interesting  revolution.  In  1774,  Caung  Shung,  the 
young  king  of  Cochin-China,  was  dethroned  and  driven  from  his  capital  by  a  triumvirate  of 
usurpers,  who  assumed  the  supreme  sway.  The  prince  took  refuge  in  a  desert  island, 
where  he  lived  for  several  years  in  the  utmost  distress.  But  Adran,  a  French  missionary, 
who  had  aided  him  in  effecting  his  escape,  continued  to  support  his  cause,  and  spared  no 
efforts  to  replace  the  young  monarch  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  even  went  over 
to  solicit  assistance  in  France ;  but  the  disturbed  state  of  that  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolution,  prevented  him  from  meeting  with  much  success.  Yet  he  procured  some  aid 
in  arms  and  officers  for  Caung  Shung,  who,  having  landed  in  1790  on  the  continent,  waa 
welcomed  by  his  subjects,  and  by  their  aid  soon  replaced  on  the  throne.  The  circumstances 
under  which  his  restoration  had  been  achieved  led  him  to  form  a  strong  attachment  to 
Europeans,  and  a  desire  to  introduce  those  improvements,  especially  in  the  militan  art,  hv 
which  they  were  so  much  distinguished  above  his  own  subjects.  Having  organized  a  stand- 
ing army  tolerably  armed,  and  disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  and  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  gun-boats,  with  a  fVigate,  he  acquired  a  force  with  which  no  power  in  this  part  of 
Asia  could  cope.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  conquer  first  Tonquin,  a  kingdom  greater  and 
more  populous  than  his  own,  and  afterwards  Cambodia,  and  thus  to  become  master  of  all 
that  great  range  of  territory  which  extends  between  the  gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin. 


Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 
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The  government  of  all  these  kingdoms  is  of  the  same  simple  structure  as  that  of  Eastern 
eountries  in  general.  In  principle,  at  least,  it  is  a  pure  despotism ;  in  which  no  constitu- 
tionnl  check  on  the  authority  of  the  monarch  is  recognised.  The  state  officers,  called  in 
Ava  woongees,  woondosks,  and  attawoons,  comp()se  a  sort  of  council  of  state,  but  entu-ely 
Buhjecl  to  the  monarch,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  great  lords  hold  certain  por- 
tions of  land  or  fiefs,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  bound  to  the  performance  of  military  ser- 
vice. They  occupy  these  only  as  grants  from  the  crown,  resumable  at  pleasure,  and  which 
are  judged  to  cease  and  to  require  renewal  at  the  accession  of  each  monarch ;  but,  in  fact, 
unless  upon  signal  ground  of  displeasure,  it  is  not  customary  to  remove  them.  The  nobles, 
especially  in  Siam,  show  the  most  profound  submission,  and  approach  the  throne  in  the 
most  abject  manner,  lying  prostrate  on  their  fiices,  and  creeping  on  the  ground.  The  king 
has  many  pompous  titles,  but  that  of  shoe,  or  golden,  is  the  one  most  valued,  and  which 
must  be  applied  to  him  on  every  occasion :— "  a  sound  has  reached  the  golden  ears ;  a  suitor 
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has  arrived  at  the  golden  feet;  a  imell  haa  nlnted  the  golden 
nostrils."  The  king  appears  in  public  only  on  state  occasions, 
■unrounded  by  his  nobles,  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  costume 
of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  {fig.  Ml.)  is  very  peculiar  and 
extremely  splendid. 

The  laws  of  these  kingdoms  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  Hin- 
dostan  and  China:  they  are  well  combined,  executed  with 
strictness,  and  a  rigid  police  is  maintained.  The  Binnan  laws 
are  of  Hindoo  origm,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  transmit- 
ted firom  Ceylon  by  way  of  Arracan.  The  code  is  called  the 
Derma  Saetra,  and  is  one  of  the  many  commentaries  on  Menu . 
it  is  replete  with  sound  morality,  and  inculcates  severe  and 
salutary  lessons,  even  to  the  monarch,  on  the  high  duties  of 
his  station.  With  the  exception  of  trial  by  ordeal  and  impre- 
cation, which  is  admitted  by  the  superstitious  ideas  of  the  East, 
it  is  the  most  judicious  and  practical  of  all  the  Hindoo  systems.  Civil  cases  are  first  tried 
in  the  courts  of  the  maywoone  or  viceroys,  from  which  hes  an  appeal,  though  an  expensive 
one,  to  the  lotoo,  or  supreme  tribunal,  composed  of  the  council  of  state,  which  reports  upon 
them  to  the  king.  Thus,  however,  the  judicial  power  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
executive,  and  all  offences  which  are  supposed  to  afibct  the  safety  or  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign  are  punished  with  disproportionate  rigour.  In  Cochin-China  all  the  branches  of 
administration  are  executed  by  mandarins  of  diflerent  classes,  according  to  the  Chinese 
model ;  but  the  political  system  is  by  no  means  reduced  to  the  same  regular  form  as  in  tliat 
great  empire. 

The  military  strength  of  these  kingdoms  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  feudal  militia,  for 
which  all  males  of  a  certain  age  are  enrolled,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  under  the 
chiefs  of  their  respective  districts.  Their  arms  are  mostly  swords,  lances,  and  cross-bows ; 
though  they  have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  fire-arms ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  the 
muskets  condemned  in  the  English  arsenals,  cannot,  by  the  most  anxious  exertions  of  art  and 
skill,  be  brought  into  a  serviceable  state.  The  only  exception  is  in  Cochin-China,  where 
the  European  officers  in  the  king's  service  have  effected  considerable  improvements.  But 
the  most  efficient  part  of  the  establishment  consists  in  the  war-boats,  destined  to  act  on  the 
great  rivers  which  form  the  main  channels  of  communication  in  all  these  kingdoms.  Those 
of  the  Birmans  are  constructed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of  the  teak  tree,  and  some  of  them  are 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  long,  though  only  about  eight  feet  broad.  The  excavation  is 
effected  partly  by  fire  and  partly  by  cutting  implements.  Every  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
river,  besides  its  quota  of  men,  is  obliged,  when  called  upon,  to  fiirnish  a  certain  number  of 
these  boats,  of  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  king  can  muster  500.  They  carry  from  fitly  to 
sixty  rowers,  each  provided  with  a  sword  and  lance,  besides  whom  there  are  usually  thirty 
soldiers  armed  with  muskets;  while  on  the  prow,  which  is  flat,  a  piece  of  ordnance,  weighing 
from  six  to  twelve  pounds,  is  mounted.  On  coming  in  view  of  the  enemy,  they  draw  up  in 
a  line,  with  their  prows  in  front,  sing  a  war-song,  push  on  with  impetuous  rapidity,  and 
immediately  attempt  to  grapple,  when  a  desperate  struggle  takes  place.  The  larger  bouts 
also  seek  to  run  down  the  smaller,  which  the  latter  elude  with  great  dexterity.  Gilded 
barges  {fig,  642.)  can  be  used  only  by  princes  of  the  blood  and  persons  of  the  very  higiiest 

rank,  and  they  are  often  very 
highly  ornamented.  The  ni- 
val arsenal,  also,  of  the  Co-. 
chin-Chinese  appeared  to  Mr. 
White  very  deserving  of  ad- 
miration; and  the  skill  of 
their  shipwrights  is  much  ru- 

Bxior  to  that  of  the  Birmans. 
e  saw  one  teak  plank  1(19 
feet  long,  and  has  even  seen 
trees  of  this  description  which 
would  make  a  natural  mnin 
mast  for  a  ship  of  war.  The 
state  barges  are  richly  deco- 
rated with  gilding  and  carved 
work,  and  with  floating  pennons  and  streamers.  On  land,  the  Birmans  and  Siamese  trust 
chiefly  to  their  stockades,  which  ti;ey  throw  up  with  surprising  skill  and  expedition,  and 
which  sometimes  resisted  even  the  n.net  impetuous  attacks  of  a  British  force.  In  general, 
however,  none  of  these  troops  can  stanvJ  the  charge  of  a  disciplined  armyi  but,  as  soon  ss 
their  defences  are  penetrated,  they  take  tti  flight  with  precipitation.  In  Cochin-China  only 
a  regular  army  bos  been  organised  and  trained  in  the  European  manner:  this  force,  in  ISOfly 
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was  estimated  at  140,000  men ;  but  Mr.  Crawftird  does  not  imagine  it  at  present  to  exceed 
60,000,  of  whom  the  royal  guards  amount  to  80,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  sovereign,  in  these  kingdoms,  consists  of  a  land  tax,  or  rather  re«t ; 
for  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  idea  prevalent  in  tiie  East,  is  esteemed  the  property 
of  the  monarch.  This  tax  is  levied  in  the  form  of  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  which  in 
Birmah  amounts  to  a  tenth,  and  is  paid  in  kind.  The  other  source,  derived  from  foreign 
commerce,  is  levied  partly  in  the  form  of  customs,  but  more  frequently  in  the  ruinous  luid 
unproductive  one  of  royal  monopoly.  This,  in  Siam,  extends  to  every  branch  of  foreign 
trade,  and  in  Cochin-China  to  those  which  are  supposed  most  productive.  From  tliose 
various  sources,  however  imperfectly  administered,  money  is  continually  entering  the  royul 
coffers,  and  little  or  none  ever  goes  out,  for  services  are  paid  by  grants  of  land,  villages,  cus- 
toms, &c.,  by  which  the  grantee  is  enabled  to  make  out  an  income  for  himself.  The  EiiHtern 
kings  are  thus  enabled  to  effect  a  favourite  object  of  their  ambition,  in  the  accumulation  of 
treasures,  believed  in  several  instances  to  be  immense.  The  vague  reports  which  Major 
Symes  heard  respecting  the  ample  resources  of  the  king  of  Ava  seem  confirmed  by  Uie 

Sromptitude  with  which  he  paid  the  large  tribute  exacted  by  Britain  as  the  price  of  peace. 
Ir.  Crawfurd  was  informed  that  the  treasure  of  the  king  of  Cochin-China  amounted  in  gold 
to  7,140,000  dollars,  independent  of  what  might  exist  in  the  form  of  silver. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Indmiry. 

The  productive  capacities  of  this  region  are  very  ample.  It  yields  all  the  grand  staples 
of  tropical  produce.  The  valleys  of  its  great  rivers,  which  possess  the  expanse  of  plains, 
are  watered,  and,  at  periodical  intervals,  extensively  indndated,  by  numerous  streamo  of 
various  magnitude  flowing  down  from  the  mountain  ridges,  to  swell  the  great  rivers ;  and  by 
these  means  copious  moisture,  which,  under  this  climate,  almost  alone  suffices  to  secure  an 
ample  vegetation,  is  constantly  supplied.  The  principal  culture  consists  of  rice,  the  food  of 
all  these  nations ;  sugar  of  fine  quality,  pepper,  preferable  to  that  of  the  Malay  countries, 
and  cotton.  The  sides  of  the  great  ranges  of  hills  are  covered  with  luxuriant  timber  of 
various  species  and  great  value.  There  are  large  forests  of  teak,  a  wood  now  found  to  be 
preferable,  from  its  strength  and  durability,  to  any  other,  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building. 
Large  boats,  as  already  o^erved,  are  oflen  cut  out  from  a  single  tree,  and  a  great  quantity 
is  now  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  naval  arsenals  of  British  India.  Even  the  fir  is  found 
on  the  tops  of  the  upper  mountains,  and  in  Major  ^mes's  opinion  might  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  masts,  for  which  teak  is  too  heavy.  The  woods  abound  also  with  ornameiitul 
trees,  canes,  rattan,  &c.,  and  with  others  yielding  rich  gums,  which  serve  for  varnish  and 
other  purposes.  Stick  lac  and  gamboge  are  among  the  chief  articles  of  export  From  other 
shrubs  are  obtained  tlie  areca  nut  and  betel-leaf,  that  universal  article  of  luxury  and  cere- 
mony in  all  Indian  countries,  but  which  has  never  made  its  way  into  Europe.  Cardamoms 
are  a  spice  for  which  a  large  market  is  found  in  China,  and  there  is  some  cinnamon  in  Cam- 
bodia ;  but  in  general  these  regions  are  noi  productive  of  the  finer  species. 

Cultivation  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  is  conducted  in  the  west  on  the  Indian  model, 
and  in  the  east  on  the  Chinese ;  but  it  is  not  practised  in  the  same  perfection,  or  with  the 
same  patient  industry,  as  by  either  of  these  nations.  The  sugar  and  pepper  of  Siam  are 
chiefly  raised  by  Chinese  settlers.  Domestic  animals  are  little  used  in  cultivation,  and  in 
Ava  the  Brahminical  principle  prevents  them  from  being  made  articles  of  food.  Animals 
are  tamed  chiefly  for  conveyance  or  pomp ;  and  for  these  purposes  the  elephant,  here  found 
in  greater  perfection,  and  more  highly  prized,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is 
chiefly  employed. 

Manufactures  exist  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  a  rude  form ;  the  raw  materials  which 
the  country  affords  being  worked  up  mostly  by  the  family  itself  for  domestic  use.  Those 
brilliant  and  beautiful  fabrics  which  are  the  Imst  of  China  and  Hindostan  are  not  produced 
here,  and  the  quantity  used  is  imported  from  those  countries,  especially  from  the  latter.  The 
only  fabrication  on  which  much  study  is  bestowed  is  that  of  idols,  which  are  fashioned  out 
of  a  fine  species  o'  marble  found  m  the  country,  and  generally  gilded ;  but  none  are 
accounted  sacred  except  those  constructed  at  Chagaing, 

The  commerce  of  these  countries  is  also  limited.  They  produce  in  abundance  all  tne 
conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life,  without  any  of  those  peculiar  products,  as  the  finer 
spices  and  the  finer  manufactures,  which  attract  traders  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe.  Their  chief  intercourse  is  with  China,  and  consists  in  the  exchange  of  their  raw  pro- 
duce, rice,  cotton,  timber,  ornamented  woods,  varnishes,  or  some  species  of  the  fine  manu- 
factures of  that  great  empire.  The  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  Birman  empire  are 
carried  up  the  Irawaddy  to  a  great ^ee,  or  market,  in  the  frontier  province  of  Yunan.  Britain 
takes  of  teak  timber  to  the  amount  of  about  200,000^ ;  in  return  for  which,  some  Bnlish 
manuractures  are  received.  The  trade  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China  is  chiefly  carried  on  by 
Chinese  junks  coming  to  the  port  of  Bankok  in  the  former  country,  and  those  of  Turon, 
Hue,  and  Saigong,  in  the  latter.  Mr.  Crawfurd  reckons  that  about  116  junks  come  an- 
uually  to  Cochin-China.  carrying  20,000  tons ;  and  somewhat  more  than  double  that  num- 
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ber  to  Si&ni.  Thera  !■  b!m  wmie  trade  with  the  riain;  British  Mttlement  at  Sinf^nore: 
but  them  gfOTemmenta  hare  declined  all  overturn  fw  amnging  a  regular  commeroia) 
intorcourae.* 

Some  fishery  la  purraed  on  the  coast  of  Cochin-China,  and  dried  fish  forms  one  of  the 
exports  of  China.  On  these  shores  is  also  collected  a  large  quantity  of  eelatinous  birds* 
n«>at8,  and  of  the  substance  called  sea  slug,  tripang,  or  6tcAe  de  mer,  for  which  there  exists 
an  extraordinary  demand  in  the  Chinese  market. 

M  :.  i,v  V  Sbot.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  populatloo  of  all  this  range  of  kingdoms  is  a  question  of  extreme  uncertainty. 
Major  Symes  was  informed  that  the  number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  in  the  Birman  eni> 

{ire  amounted  to  8000;  and  this,  allowing  an  average  of  1800  to  eacii,  would  give 
4,400,000.  This,  too,  is  exclusive  of  Amcan ;  so  that,  altogether,  he  imagines  17,000,000 
to  be  rather  under  than  above  the  real  amount  This  very  conjectural  calculation,  however, 
appears  to  Captain  Cox  over^rated ;  and  his  estimate  of  8,000,000  is  generally  esteemed  to 
be  near«>r  the  truth.  Captain  Franklin  even  reduces  it  to  6,000,000,  and  Captain  Canning 
to  4,000,000.t  Mr.  Crawftard  allows  2,730,000  for  the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam,  of  which  the  proper  Siamese  are  supposed  to  amount  to  1,260,000 ;  the  Chinese  set* 
tiers,  440,000 ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Laos  subject  to  Siam,  840,000 ;  the  Malay  de- 
pendencies, 190,000.  This  is  upon  an  estimated  superficial  extent  of  190,000  square  miles. 
The  same  intelligent  observer  estimates  Cochin-China,  Ctmbodia,  and  Tonquin  to  contain 
98,000  square  miles ;  and,  supposing  them  to  be  as  ftilly  peopled  as  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  China,  they  would  have*  6,194,000. 

The  people  by  whom  all  this  territory  is  inhabited  present  several  peculiarities  of  external 
form.  Mr.  Crawford  even  apprehends  them  to  be  radically  distinct  iWxn  anv  other  Asiatic 
race.  Their  persons  are  short,  robust,  active,  but  devoid  of  the  grace  and  flexibility  pecu- 
liar to  the  Hindoo.  Their  ftice,  flat,  with  high  cheek-bones,  presents  the  form  of  a  lozenge, 
and  never  suggests  any  idea  of  beauty.  The  hair  is  abundant,  black,  lank,  and  coarse ;  but 
the  beard  is  scanty,  and  universally  plucked  out,  which  gives  them  an  efibminate  appearance. 
They  have  a  gloomy,  churlish,  sullen  air ;  a  slow,  sluggish,  and  ungraceful  gait ;  but  this 
last  part  of  the  description  seems  nearly  confined  to  the  Siamese.  Upon  the  whole,  though 
they  borrow  thex)utwaTd  forms  of  life  flrom  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  they  are  not  schooled 
into  that  mechanical  routine  of  observance  which  is  so  firmly  establidied  m  those  countries. 
Much  greater  freedom  prevails  in  the  intercourse  of  society ;  they  are  quick,  likely,  and 
stirring.  The  Birmana  appear  to  be  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  possessing  in  thia 
respect  a  decided  superiority  over  the  Hindoos.  The  Siamese  are  said  to  be  sluggish  and 
indolent,  destitute  of  courage,  caudour,  and  good  faith ;  and  so  imbued  with  national  pride, 
that  foreign  residents  cannot  obtain  a  servant  to  perform  for  them  the  most  menial  offices. 
They  esteem  the  lowest  Siamese  to  be  superior  to  the  greatest  subject  of  any  other  nation. 
They  are,  however  peaceable,  temperate,  and  obedient  to  Uie  laws.  -       >...,. 
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Grand  Kloum,  or  Monailenr. 

rhe  religion  of  these  countries,  like  all  others  in  the  East  of  Asia,  is  derived  fl-om  Hin- 
doetan ;  yet,  like  the  rest  also,  it  consists  not  in  the  Brahminical  doctrine,  but  in  the  rival 
•ystem  of  Boodh.    The  name,  however,  most  venerated  in  all  the  countries  beyond  the 

i*  The  ilniteri  State*  have  reenntljr  efl^ted  a  cominerclsl  treaty  with  Siam.— Am.  Ed.] 

[t  According  to  Mr.  Crtwflird,  the  area  ii  184,000  aquare  milaa,  and  the  population  4,000,00a--Ait.  Bd.] 
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Ganges  ia  Gandanm,  or  Goutama;  either  another  appellation  of  Boodh,  or  that  ot  one  or  his 
roost  popular  disciides.  The  ooastniotion  of  temples  and  images  of  Chiudama  forms  the 
grand  operation  to  which  the  art  and  industry  of  all  these  nations  is  directed.  Frugal  and 
mdolent  in  every  thinv  else,  they  spare  neither  cost  nor  labour  im  this  object  Major  Syroee 
considers  the  grand  kioum,  or  monastery  (Jig.  643.),  tho  residence  of  the  geredaw,  or  head 
of  the  Birman  church,  as  perhapa  the  most  magniflcent  structure  in  the  universe.  Mr.  Craw* 
ftird  observes  that  the  monarohs  here  erect  none  of  the  public  works  which  are  common  in 
other  countries  of  Asia, — neither  bridges,  wells,  tanks,  nor  caravanserais ;  but  bestow  all 
their  treasures  upon  temples.  The  principal  one,  at  Bankok,  was  said,  ip  1795,  to  have  cost 
5U,l!34)/.  Tho  tcinplns,  which  serve  also  as  monasteries,  contain  a  large  space  for  worship, 
a  depository  for  the  images  of  (laudama,  a  library,  and  dwellings  for  the  monks  or  clergy. 
Tlie  materialti  are  by  no  means  very  solid,  consisting  chiefly  of  brick  or  mortar:  it  if  on  the 
timber  of  which  the  gates  and  the  interior  are  composed  that  the  expenditure  is  lavished. 
These  are  painted,  varnished,  gilded,  and  carved  in  the  most  proflise  and  laborious  manner. 
The  principal  temple  in  Ava  is  about  600  feet  in  length,  and  the  interior  is  adorned  with 
upwards  of  200  pillars,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and  entirely  covered  with  gold  leaf.  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  all  these  edifices  is  that  at  Pegu,  called  Shoemadoo  Praw,  or  the  temple 

of  the  Oolden  Supreme  (Jig,  644.). 
It  is  raised  on  two  successive  ter- 
races, the  lower  of  which  is  ten  tiset 
above  the  ground,  and  the  upper 
twenty  feet  above  tho  lower.  The 
building  is  pyramidal,  composed  of 
brick  or  mortar,  and  rises  to  the 
height  jf  361  feet,  without  excava* 
tion  or  aperture  of  Lny  kind ;  but  it 
diminishes  very  rapidly  as  it  ascends, 
so  that  its  form  has  been  compared  to 
thatofalargespeakinfT-trumpet.  The 
whole  is  covered  with  a  tee,  or  um* 
brella,  fifty-six  feet  in  circumference, 
the  placing  of  which  forms  a  high 
religious  ceremony,  and  gives  to  the 
temple  its  sacred  character. 

The  ftnming  of  the  images  of 
Gaudama  ranlu  as  principal  of  the 
few  fine  manufiictu/es  established  in 
these  kingdoms.  The  chief  seat  in 
Ava  is  Kycock  Zeit,  a  place  in  the 
district  of  Chagaing.  The  material  is  a  valuable  marble  found  m  the  neighbourhood,  and 
each  image  is  formed  of  one  single  block,  and  then  gilded  entirely  over.  Some  of  thew 
images,  designed  for  the  great  temples,  are  of  gigantic  dimensions.  That  of  old  Ava  has 
a  head  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and  measures  ten  feet  across  the  breast;  the  hands  are  up- 
wards of  five  feet  long,  and  the  entire  height  is  twenty-four  feet;  yet  the  whole  is  described 
as  consisting  of  a  single  block  of  marble.  An  image  in  the  great  temple  of  Siam  is  said  to 
be  still  more  stupendous.  Peculiar  sanctity  was  attached  to  the  Arracan  Gaudama,  which, 
however,  was  only  ten  feet  high,  made  of  burnished  brass,  as  were  the  gigantic  images  of 
Rakuss,  the  Hindoo  demon,  which  were  also  among  the  spoils  brought  from  that  conquered 
territory.  The  marble  in  these  images  is  polished  ny  a  peculiar  process,  which  gives  it  a 
lustre  superior  to  that  which  can  be  bestowed  by  Eunpean  artists,  and  the  gold  leaf  is  laid 
on  with  great  skill.  There  are  about  thirty  or  forty  ytrds  crawded  with  workmen,  who  ore 
employed  in  making  images  of  various  dimensions  and  prices.  One,  somewhat  above  the 
human  size,  might  be  purchased  for  twelve  or  thirteer  pounds;  while  for  poor  or  firugal 
devotees,  there  were  little  Gaudamas,  which  could  be  had  for  about  half  a  guinea. 

The  priests  of  this  religion,  as  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  worship  of  Boodh,  are 
monks  residing  in  the  temples,  und  living  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  In  Ava,  they  are  called 
rhahaans,  in  Siam,  talapoins;  but  in  the  latter  country,  at  least,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Crawfurd,  they  are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  may  quit  tho  order  whenever  they  please ;  and  it 
is  80  common  to  assume  and  leave  the  profession,  that  almost  every  man  has  been  a  talapoin 
for  some  part  of  his  life,  even  if  only  for  a  few  days.  Great  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
insignificant  and  even  abisurd  ceremonies;  yet  their  miniBtration  is  usefiil  in  several  respects. 
They  instruct  the  children  in  reading,  and  so  diligently,  that  few  in  the  Birman  territory 
are  ignorant  in  this  respect 

Literature  is  by  no  means  unknown  or  neglected  in  Further  India.  The  Birman  language 
is  a  compound  of  the  ancient  Pali  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  Tartar,  and  the  Chinese.  The 
difficulty  occasioned  by  this  complication  is  greatly  increa£<3d  by  the  mode  of  writing,  in 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Judaon,  "  the  words  are  not  fiiirly  divided  and  distinguished,  as  in 
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WMtem  writing,  by  brmJu  and  poinU  and  capitala,  but  run  together  in  one  continuous  lin<>,  a 
nntence  or  porairraph  aeeming  to  ttie  eye  but  one  Ions  word ;  and,  instead  of  clear  chaructera 
on  paper,  we  And  only  obscure  scratching  on  dried  palm-leaves  struns  together,  and  called  a 
book  In  the  royal  library,  however,  the  writinff  is  beautiftil,  on  thin  leaves  of  ivory,  and 
ilio  Diarffins  oritamented  with  flowers  of  gold.  The  books  aro  kept  in  gilded  and  japaniiod 
jhests.  Thu  contents  of  each  are  written  on  the  lid  in  gold  letters.  The  bulk  of  the  works 
wore  said  to  be  on  divinity ;  but  history,  music,  medicine,  painting,  and  romance  had  ulra 
.heir  separate  treatises.  The  librarv  oppeared  very  hirge,  and  is  suspected  by  Miyor  Hyniea 
to  be  more  numerous  than  that  ot  any  monarch  from  tlie  Danube  to  the  borders  of  China. 
The  literary  character  of  Slam  does  not  seem  so  eminent  The  talapoins  consider  it  iiicoii> 
■istent  with  their  profession  to  cultivatn  any  branch  of  learning  except  theology.  EvL>n 
medicine  is  neglected,  and  the  physicians  are  chietly  adventurers  from  China.  The  SiaineHe 
have,  however,  songs,  romances,  and  a  metrical  chronicle  of  the  country,  in  400  cantos,  winch 
requires  six  weeks  to  recite.  With  the  literature  of  the  more  eastern  nations  we  are  little 
acquainted,  but  it  appears  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Chinese. 

The  customs  of  these  countries  allow  to  the  female  sex  a  much  greater  measure  of  liberty 
than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  the  East  They  are  neither  immured  nor  veiled,  nor 
withdrawn  firom  the  company  and  conversation  of  the  other  sex.  This  fVeedom,  however, 
is  not  accompanied  with  any  diuposition  to  allow  them  that  place  in  the  scale  of  socintv 
which  justly  belongs  to  them.  They  are  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  nf  the  stronger  sex ;  nil 
the  laborious  duties  are  devolved  upon  them,  and  they  manage  most  of  the  transactions  of 
buying  and  selling.  Their  conduct,  at  least  in  Ava,  is  said  to  be  generally  correct,  unless 
as  respects  a  very  singular  arrangement,  into  which  they  are  ready  to  enter  with  any  stran^i.T 
who  comes  to  reside  m  the  country,  even  for  the  shortest  period.  An  unmarried  female  is 
then  leased  out  to  him,  and  durin,r  that  time  resides  with  him  as  his  wife,  manages  his  hoii^n- 
hold,  and  assists  him  in  carrying  on  his  traffic ;  but  on  his  departure  she  must  not  accompany 
him,  but  returns,  without  any  discredit  to  her  relations,  by  whom  it  is  probable  the  arrann;e- 
ment  was  made.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  female  being  the  property 
of  her  male  relations ;  and  the  same  traffic  is  carried  on  in  Cochin-China  to  a  still  more 
scandalous  extent  Funerals  in  all  these  countries  are  celebrated  with  much  pomp,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  great  lie  for  some  time  in  state:  in  Ava  they  are  embalmed,  while  those  of 
ordinary  subjects  are  committed  to  the  funeral  pile.  Mr.  Crawfurd  mentions  an  odious  custom 
prevalent  in  Siam,  of  cutting  off  pieces  of  the  flesh  and  feeding  birds  with  them.  In  Cochin- 
Ciiina  a  great  festival  is  held  on  these  occasions,  which  continues  for  ten  or  twelve  ia\r, 
and  is  celebrated  with  indecent  mirth  and  hilarity. 

The  fine  arts  are  not  neglected  in  this  region.  The  architecture  ( f  the  temples  is  an 
object  of  great  attention,  but  they  are  ornamented  rather  by  the  profuse  expenditure  of  paint 
and  gilding,  than  by  tasteful  or  august  forms.  They  do  not,  as  as  Mr.  Cfrawfurd  observes, 
possess  the  solemn  grandeur  which  befits  an  edifice  of  this  description,  and  they  possess  a 
richness  and  brilliancy  at  variance  with  its  character.  Vocal  music  meets  with  considerable 
admiration.  The  females  have  fine  voices,  and  sing  with  sweetness,  though  to  very  simple 
tunes,  resembling,  perhaps,  the  Chinese.  They  were  unable  to  follow  or  relish  the  varied 
stream  of  harmony  which  flows  through  an  Italian  opera.  These  people  are  fond  of  dramatic 
entertainments;  but  they  have  no  regular  theatres  as  in  Europe.  The  performers  either 
go  to  private  houses,  or  perform  in  public,  trusting  for  remuneration  to  the  voluntary  dona- 
tions of  the  spectators. 

'  The  habitations  in  these  countries  are  of  slight  materials,  but  commodious.  Bamboos  fixed 
in  the  ground,  and  tied  horizontally  with  stripes  of  rattan,  compose  the  outline,  and  serve  as 
the  supports  of  the  building.  Covered  with  mats  they  form  the  walls,  and  with  grass  the 
roof.  A  spacious  mansion  can  be  built  in  a  day,  and  a  tolerable  one  in  four  hours.  When 
Major  Symes  proceeded  in  his  embassy,  he  had  a  house  erected  in  every  place  where  he 
wos  to  make  any  stay.  Yet  these  slight  structures  are  found  sufficiently  comfortable ;  and 
even  if  they  should  be  unable  to  withstand  the  fury  of  the  elements,  their  fall  is  attended 
with  no  danger,  since  the  ruin  of  the  whole  fabric  would  not  crush  a  lap-dog.  The  devas- 
tation occasioned  by  fire,  however  extensive,  is  regarded  with  equal  coolness.  In  the  cities 
of  Siam,  the  houses,  built  almoHl  entirely  along  the  river,  are  generally  floating  nprm  it 
being  fastened  to  the  bank  by  the  kimboo  rafls.  Even  the  comparatively  small  number  built 
on  shore  are  raised  by  posts  above  the  swampy  surface  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Finlayson  de- 
scribes the  houses  of  Cochin-China  as  built  chiefly  with  mud,  roofed  with  tiles,  and  as  being 
large  and  commodious.  About  one-half  consists  of  an  open  hall,  where  they  receive  visiters 
and  transact  business.  In  the  back  part  of  the  hall  are  placed  an  altar  and  other  emblems  of 
teligion ;  and  the  private  apartments  are  disposed  in  recesses  behind.  According  to  Mr 
White,  they  are  furnished  with  hanging  chambers,  into  which  air  is  admitted  by  wooden 
gratings,  and  which  are  ascended  by  ladders ;  but  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  miserable, 
and  the  want  of  glass  must  occasion  always  u  great  diminution  of  comfort 

The  dress  in  these  countries  exhibits  the  same  contrast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  East;  that 
of  the  poor  slight  and  scanty,  that  of  the  rich  peculiarly  splendid.  The  attire  of  the  ordinary 
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Birman  females  is  merely  a  loose  robe  or  sheet,  tucked  under  the  arm,  which  scarcely  ser%-es 
the  purposes  of  decency ;  and  the  working  classes  are  usually  naked  to  the  middle.  The 
Rinnan  nobles  wear  a  long  robe  of  silk  or  velvet,  with  a  mantle  and  a  cap  of  the  sanio 
material,  which  are  often  richly  flowered  and  embroidered  with  gold.  I'he  attire  and  al. 
the  ornamental  articles  indicate  the  rank  of  the  owner,  and  must  on  no  account  be  assumea 
by  an  inferior  class.  The  use  of  gold,  in  ear-rings,  large  quills  and  masses,  and  as  tlir 
material  for  the  betel  box,  spitting-pot,  and  drinking-cup,  designates  a  nobleman  of  the  Hrs 
rank.  The  Ck>chin-Chine8e  are  better  clothed  than  most  Eastern  nations,  being  generally 
covered  fVom  head  to  foot  with  substantial  silk  garments. 

For  purposes  of  food,  the  most  western  nations,  whose  institutions  are  Hindoo,  proscribe 
the  use  of  animals,  though  various  modes  are  employed  for  eluding  this  prohibition.  The 
Birmans  esteeir,  it  enough  that  they  do  not  eat  any  tame  animals,  nnd  coiisidor  that  what- 
ever comes  under  the  denomination  of  game  is  lawful  provision  for  the  table.  Within  this 
range  they  include  lizards,  reptiles,  and  many  objects  viewed  with  disgust  by  Europeans. 
The  Siamese  have  contrived  to  lull  their  consciences  still  more  easily.  They  hold  it  a  crime 
to  put  an^  animal  to  death :  but,  this  sin  once  committed,  and  its  effects  irretrievable,  they 
consider  it  as  a  venial  ofl^ence  merely  to  partake  of  the  flesh.  The  most  scrupulous  satisfy 
themselves  with  an  assertion  that  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  accident.  The  more  East- 
ern people,  whose  habits  are  Chinese,  labour  under  no  such  scruples,  but,  without  the  same 
necessity,  follow  the  usage  of  that  nation,  in  welcoming  as  food  whatever  they  can  take, — 
rats,  mice,  worms,  frogs.  They  even  feast  on  the  flesh  of  the  cayman  or  alligator;  and  a 
species  of  white  maggot,  found  in  palm  buds,  is  considered  as  a  delicacy  flt  for  the  royal 
table.  The  entrails  of  animals  and  other  refuse  thrown  overboard  from  the  English  ships  is 
eagerly  collected  and  eaten  by  the  Cochin-Chinese,  whom  Mr.  White  even  accuses  of  having 
a  predilection  for  fllth.  In  Tonquin  the  flesh  of  the  dog  is  said  to  be  oaten,  and  considerea 
as  a  great  delicacy. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Otography. 

The  countries  between  India  and  China  may  be  divided  into  the  British  territories  ceded 
in  consequence  of  the  late  successful  war ;  the  kingdom  of  Ava  or  the  Birman  empire ;  the 
kingdom  of  Siam ;  and  the  empire  of  Anam  or  Cochin-China,  comprehending,  as  already 
mentioned,  Cambodia  and  Tonquin. 

The  territories  ceded  to  Britain  consist  of  Assam,  with  some  appended  territory,  the 
former  kingdom  of  Arracan,  the  provinces  of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  or  Tenasserin,  and 
Martaban,  extending  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  of  Malacca 
itself. 

Assam  is  an  extensive,  somewhat  rude  territory,  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and  the  east  of 
Bengal,  the  possession  of  which  was  desired,  less  fi-om  its  intrinsic  value,  than  as  a  barrier 
to  the  British  possessions.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  very  lofty  ranges  of  mountains, 
continued  ftom  the  Himalayah,  and  watered  by  upwards  of  sixty  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
is  the  broad  channel  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  take  its  rise  among 
the  mountains  of  Assam.  A  great  part  of  its  surface,  thus  profusely  watered,  possesses  a 
luxuriant  fertility ;  yet  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants  renders  the  gifts  of  nature  fVuitless, 
so  that  nine-tenths  of  its  surface  consist  of  desert  and  jungle.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
gold,  however,  is  found  in  the  sands  of  its  rivers,  and,  combined  witli  elephants'  teeth  and 
coarse  silk,  afllbrds  a  certain  valueJbr  exportation. 

Assam  has  several  rude  appendages;  on  the  east  the  country  of  the  Garrowa,  an  almost 
savapre  race,  wildly  gay,  yet  ferocious  in  war,  and  even  accused  of  cannibalism ;  the  territory 
of  the  Kookics  or  Lunctas,  also  a  wild  tribe  of  hunters  and  warriors ;  Gentiah,  the  country 
of  the  Kosayah,  represented  as  offering  human  sacrifices.  To  the  south  it  has  Cachar,  a 
country  nearly  similar  to  itself,  though  somewhat  more  populous ;  and  south  of  Cachar, 
CoHsay  or  Mechley ;  the  people  of  which  are  milder  and  more  industrious  than  any  of  the 
above,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Hindoos.    While  attached  to  Ava,  they  in  a 

Seat  measure  supplied  the  empire  with  muskets,  and  formed  the  best  horsemen  in  its  armies, 
unnypoor,  the  capital,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Birmans  in  the  last  war. 

Arracan  reaches  along  nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  an  extent 
of  about  500  miles.  The  interior  is  closely  bounded  by  a  high  mountain  range,  called 
Anopectomiein,  which  consists  in  a  ^eat  measure  of  pestilential  marsh  and  jungle.  The 
plain,  however,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  the  breadth  of  which  varies  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  miles,  is  extremely  fertile  in  rice  and  other  tropical  productions.  The 
cultivation,  however,  being  imperfect,  it  is  not  supposed  to  contain  more  than  100,000  or 
120,000  inhabitants.  Arracan,  the  capital,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  forms  hero  a  noble  expanse  of  water,  is  a  large  city,  and  the  seat  of  some  considerable 
trade,  A  new  and  improving  station  has  been  ibrmed  by  the  British  at  Akyab.  By  means 
of  boats,  betel  and  other  productions  of  Ava  are  conveyed  down  the  river,  and  exported  to 
Bengal.  The  other  chief  exports  ara  rice,  bullion,  salt,  bees'-wax,  and  elephants'  teeth. 
Cheduba,  a  large  and  very  fertile  island,  Ramree  and  Sandowy,  form  districts  of  Arracan. 
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The  woniup  f  BooAh,  uodar  Uk;  n  <m  of  Oaudaru,  ia  Ailly  MUbliaiMd  in  ArrtMn; 
tiM(  the  Arnr  iati,  '  t)wt  reverui.  \mmg  luu  been  mentioned  aa  pomwing  peculiar 
ianotil        Theru  an,  u  '-onaideiable  miinrior  uf  Mahotnetana,  who  nave  been  attracted 

by  inotivuit  of  trade.  Thu  uaJvs  Arracaneae  arn  otluii  railed  in  Beo^  Mug  or  Mugha, 
IVom  the  turm  mn/fo,  which  they  apply  with  peculmr  rev  ''•<nce  to  tlieir  prieata  and  great 
man.  Arracau  iitaintaitied  for  a  verv  loii^  period  an  iiiil<  ;  ijiident  exiatence ;  yet  waa  aub> 
du*  ithfiiit  much  difficulty  hv  the  Birinana,  and  ia  now  tranaferrod  to  Britain.  Extonaion 
of  ro  wn  ^  not  on  thia  aide  an    >*>)ect;  but  the  navigation  of  tho  bay  ia  thua  aecured 

against  piracy,  ami  conaidorablo  cuiniix  'ial  fncilitiea  are  obtained.  The  revenuea  of  Arra- 
otn,  acc'ii-'ling  to  tlte  cutimato  of  lH3()-;)i,  would  amount  to  410,00U  rupeea;  the  expenaea 

to  mm> 

Tho  Malayan  ,  vincte  extend  along  the  eaatern  cooat  of  that  peninaula,  where  it  con< 
tinuea  to  border  on  ilio  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  have  been  long  a  debateablo  ground  between  tlie 
Birman  and  Biameae  ernpiroM.  Thoir  population  ia  thua  eatimated : — Yeh,  3U00 ;  Tavoy, 
l^()0();  Morgui,  HOOO;  Martaban,  2<l,()00:  in  all,  00,000.  They  are  not  diatinguiahed  for 
fertility,  the  plain  along  thu  aea-ooaHt  being  aoon  encroftched  upon  bv  the  range  of  bleak 
mountaina  which  atretchea  along  tho  whole  interior  of  thia  peninaula ;  but  they  pnaaeaa 
the  AneHt  and  moat  aalubrioua  climate  to  be  found,  not  only  in  thia  empire,  but  ui  any 
part  of  the  Baat  Indiea.  The  aick,  in  the  late  war,  who  were  aont  thitliur  fVom  Rangoon, 
experieiicod  a  rapid  recovery.  By  meana  of  thia  coaat,  alao,  an  opening  ia  afibrded  into 
the  finoitt  interior  provincea  botli  of  Ava  and  Siam.  Amherat  Town,  recently  founded  on 
the  rivor  Saluen,  wnich  forma  the  boundary  between  thia  territory  and  the  Birman  empire, 
will,  it  ia  expected,  become  the  aeat  of  an  important  commerce.    The  revenue  of  tneae 

frovincea,  according  to  tho  eatimate  of  1830-31,  would  be  307,000  rupeea ;  the  expenaea, 
00,000. 

Malacca,  though  by  the  treaty  of  1814  it  waa  reatored  to  the  Dutch,  woa,  in  1826,  ceded 
to  England,  in  exchange  for  her  poeaeaaiona  in  Sumatra.  It  waa  one  of  the  earlieat  aettle- 
menta  of  the  Portugueae,  and  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  great  emporium  of  tho  trade 
of  the  Oriental  ialanda,  aa  well  aa  a  place  of  reflreahment  for  veaaela  bound  to  China;  but 
■ince  Princo  of  Walea'  Island  and  Singapore,  under  the  protecting  sway  of  Britain,  have 
riaen  to  their  present  importance,  the  port  of  Malacca  is  much  loss  frequented.  It  has, 
however,  a  safe  roadstead,  a  aalubrioua  climate,  cooled  by  a  auccesaion  of  aea  and  land 
breezes,  with  aome  induatry  and  cultivation,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chineae.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  atated  at  4700;  that  of  the  country  at  Ha,800.  The  imports,  in  1827-8, 
amounted  to  about  134,000/. ;  the  exports,  to  104,000/  * 

The  Birman  empire  ia  formed  into  two  important  iiviaiona; — Pegu,  once  its  rival,  hut 
now  its  subject  kingdom,  which  comprises  all  the  aea-coai^t  and  the  mouths  of  the  rivets; 
Ava  or  Birmah,  occupjring  the  upper  valley  of  Uie  Irawrtddy,  and  the  preaent  aeat  of  the 
ruling  power.  Pegu  ia  a  sort  of  delta,  entirely  traversed  by  the  alluvial  branches  of  the 
Irawaday,  Pegu,  and  Saluen  rivers.  Its  valleys  are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  particularly 
productive  of  rice ;  so  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  granary  to  the  empire.  It  has  alao  spa* 
cious  forests,  abounding  in  teak,  which  requires  a  soil  at  once  moist  and  rich.  Ava  consists 
of  a  plain  of  less  extent,  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  no  means  of  equal  fer- 
tility ;  but  it  is  also  well  cultivated,  abounds  in  timber,  and  its  brave  and  hardy  inhabitants 
have  generally  held  in  their  hands  the  supremacy  over  both  nations. 

Rangoon,  tne  grand  emporium  of  the  empire,  la  situated  on  one  of  the  branches  of  tho 
river  of  Pegu,  ^nd  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  vlter.  It  is  not  so  well  built  as  the 
capital,  and,  indeed,  to  the  members  of  the  late  expedition,  it  appeared  little  better  than  a 
huge  asscmblaffe  of  wooden  huts.  The  custom-house  is  the  only  edifice  in  the  *  :  a  (<  ui 
is  built  of  brick.  The  population,  however,  is  about  20.000.  It  is  composed  m  a  ^re,  it 
measure  of  foreigners  from  all  the  countries  of  the  East,  u  id  of  all  religions,  whc  >ii<  u  (j  .. 
encouraged  to  settle  here  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Birman  government.  Th  n  Kd^'-^  ^e 
presents  a  motley  and  confused  assemblage  of  Mahometans,  Parsees,  Armenians,  ana  all  the 
commercial  tribes  of  the  East  Thei  chief  ornament  of  Rangoon  is  the  great  temple  of 
Shoe  Dagon,  or  Dagoung,  which,  though  not  quite  so  elevated  as  the  Shoemadoo  of  Pegu, 
is  as  highly  ornamnnted,  and  contains  m  its  precincts  1500  rhahoans  and  other  religious 
persons  employed  in  *'/"  service  of  Gaudama. 


•[TIhi  following  eillmkiu       ■  buci;  r.ade  of  the  extent  and  population  of  the  Britiih  territoricf  in  Fiirihei 
ladia  :— 

Sq.  MIlM.  Popnlatkia. 

I       Anain,  With  'ir  n.'ui    ief 54,000 130,000 

Arraean 11,000 100,000 

Province* ioreh  af  i!(j  ^iltuti, Tavoy,  Teh,  r'lrtaban, and 

TenaMnrin,  with  2)0  Miigul  laiea 19,000 51,000 

Malacca 800 W,000 


Total. 
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Pegu,  the  anorant  capital,  was  reduced,  altar  the  cotiquost,  to  a  state  of  eomplete  deeola> 
tion.  Alompra  rased  every  dwelling  to  the  ground,  drinoiiahed  Mie  walls,  which  fh>m  their 
iViigtnunU  appear  to  have  been  thirty  feet  high  and  '^  rty  feet  broad,  and  spared  oiilv  the 
priivVH,  or  temples.  For  some  time,  the  only  object  wm.,  u  i  rrify  the  Peguen*'  into  submia- 
BMU  by  the  moat  severe  examples.  The  present  kin^;,  adoptmff  n  milder  policy,  has  mad «  it 
his  iimin  ol)ject  to  conciliate  his  Pegu  subjects.  For  'his  purpuac  .  iung  was  so  gratrful 
as  to  allow  thoni  to  roar  again  their  fkllen  capital,  i  lie  scattered  intiabitanl^  havo  Ix'en 
invited  to  return,  and  new  settlers  have  been  encouraged  hy  lib'*ral  grants.  The  rc>ii>i(  /ic« 
of  tho  niaywoon  or  viceroy  has  also  been  reinovoil  thitlior  fVurii  ir>ngoon.  Possf>«8ing,  how 
ever,  neither  tho  splendour  of  a  royal  capital,  nor  a  commodiou  HJtn  for  extf-niiivc  trade, 
Pugti  has  attracted  only  a  small  proportion  of  its  former  crowded  {topuhition.  Major  Hymea 
does  not  suppose  it  at  present  to  contain  more  tlian  0000  or  0000, 

Many  important  places  occur,  in  ascending  the  river,  before  we  arrive  at  the  capitals  of 
Ava.  Mcyahour  •  ai  vncient  Pegu  city,  ttie  splendour  of  which  is  marked  by  numerous 
gilded  spires  ns..  |>ici<  us  convents.  The  surrounding  country  is  so  fbrtile,  especially  in 
ricn,  as  to  r.,iii  :i  .'  'In  '  >  a  granary  of  Uie  kingdom;  and  large  depots  of  grain  are  main- 
tained h  b^  tut)  Bu> .  tign,  Prome,  the  ancient  fVonticr  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  and  at  one 
time  I,  ri„  ..lencu  uf  the  Pegu  kings,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  timber,  and  is  said  to  be 
tomowhr>  rai:  ,  >pulous  than  Rai^^n,  but  contams  no  edifices  of  remarkable  splendour. 
A  <-untinued  sue  ession  of  towns  and  villages,  ftmong  which  Meeaday  ia  the  most  important, 
rr.'itiniies  till  we  arrive  at  Pegassin,  or  Paghan.  This  city,  the  ancient  and  splendid  capi- 
t  il  Q\  Birmah,  al'a  time  when  a  higher  taste  in  architecture  appears  to  have  prevailed  than 
at  present,  nbo)<ndn  with  magnificent  remains  of  temples  and  royal  edifices. 

The  capitals  ot  Ava  are  situated  nearly  at  the  tonnination  of  the  plain  of  the  Irawaddy, 
adcr  it  has  taken  a  westerly  direction,  and  begun  to  be  contracted  by  the  upper  mountains. 
The  original  capital,  bearing  the  national  name  of  Ava,  or  Aungwa,  was  quitted  by  Alompra 
for  Umnicrapoors  and  exhibited  to  Major  Byrnes  that  aspect  of  desolation  which  always 
covers  an  Asiatic  capital  fVom  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  the  residence  of  the  court  The 
sli^lit  wooden  materials  of  which  the  palaces  of  the  grandees  consist  were  easily  transport* 
ed  to  the  new  metropolis.  The  waUs  were  mouldering  in  decay ;  ivy  was  clingmg  to  their 
aides;  thorns,  bamlxxw,  and  a  few  plantains,  allowed  to  grow  unmolested,  covered  the 
greater  part  of  its  site.  Only  the  temples  were  lefl  untouchttd,  and  were  sinking  under  the 
silent  operation  of  time.  Sailing  upwards  about  twenty  miles,  through  a  continued  succea- 
sion  of  nouscd  auu  villages,  the  traveller  was  cheered  by  the  majestic  spires  and  turrets  of 
the  new  capital,  rising  amid  a  wide  expanse  of  water,  which,  when  the  river  is  high,  sur- 
rounds it  lixe  a  lake.  The  principal  part  of  Ummerapoon  is  the  fort,  or  rather  fortified 
citv,  more  than  a  mile  square,  and  within  whose  precincts  are  contained  all  that  is  splendid 
ana  that  belongs  to  the  court  in  Ava.  Tho  magnificence  of  the  palace  consists  chiefly  in 
its  halls,  adorned  with  gilded  pillars,  and  white  silk  umbrellas  bespangled  with  gold,  while 
the  enclosing  walls  are  merely  of  brick.  But  the  temples  are  most  proflisely  ornamented 
without,  as  well  as  within ;  and  their  lofly  spires  or  piasatlis,  richly  gilded  or  burnished, 
make  a  magnificent  appearance.  Captain  Franklin  estimated  the  inhabitants  at  175,000 
from  the  ofitcial  number  of  25,000  houses,  allowing  seven  to  each  house ;  but  as  the  housee 
had  been  enumerated  with  a  view  to  taxation,  the  number  was  probably  under-rated.  But 
it  is  finally  to  be  stated,  that  what  Ummerapoora  lately  was,  Ava  now  a^in  is.  In  1624, 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  back  to  the  old  capital,  which  soon  doubtless  became  the 
centre  of  Birman  splendour ;  and  the  majestic  edifices  of  Ummerapoora  are  now  moulder* 
ing  in  ruin. 

The  interior  details  of  Siam  are  known  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  The  early  capital, 
YiiUiia,  was  ib  idoned  afler  the  lliiman  conquest,  when  Piatac,  a  chief  of  Chinese  origin, 
r  again  the  standard  of  Siamese  independence.     He  then  transferred  the  capital  to 

Laiikok,  farther  down  the  river,  and  more  favourably  situated  for  trade.  Bankok  may  be 
regarded  almost  as  a  city  floating  in  the  water.  The  houses  are  little  more  than  large  wooden 
boxes,  of  on  oblong  form,  extremely  neat,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves.  They  extend  in 
rows  eight  or  ten  feet  fVom  th(-  bank,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  long  bamboos.  They 
ore  divided  into  several  small  apartments,  the  most  central  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  house- 
hold gods ;  while  in  front  of  many  is  raised  a  platform  on  which  are  spread  rice,  fruit,  and 
other  articles,  forming  a  species  of  floating;  bazaar.  These  habitations,  though  diminutive, 
are  said  to  be  tolerably  comfortable  and  can,  of  course,  be  moved  with  the  utmost  facility 
from  one  place  to  another.  FHch  h^iuse  hns  a  boat  belonging  to  it,  which  is  almost  the  only 
vehicle  for  moving  through  ti.  city  ;  and  the  habit  of  coutinua;  rowing  gives  to  the  arms 
both  of  men  and  women  a  disproportionate  size.  Those  fioutiiij'  mansions  are  chiefly  in- 
labited  by  Chinese,  who  appear  to  form  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bankok,  and  mo- 
nopolise almost  every  department  of  trade  and  industry.  The  chief  trades  are  these  of 
blacksmith,  tinsmith,  and  cuirier,  which,  by  a  sii^ruinr  coniunction,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
wiar.  Dcrson.    The  tin  vessels  are  highly  polished,  and  the  leather,  dyed  red,  is  u£ed,  not 
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f^r  shoes,  but  fbr  pillows  and  mattreB8e&  The  Chinese,  flrotn  these  occupntions,  derive  a 
very  hnndsome  livelihood,  and  live  plentifully  and  gronaly,  on  pork,  oil,  and  tiit;  consuming 
more  vuhie  in  food  in  a  week  than  tlio  Hiunieso  does,  or  can  ailbrd  to  do,  in  two  or  tliriie 

months.  The  Hliore,  meantime,  is  covered  with  nu- 
merous palaces  and  g'Meil  tompics  {Jifir,  645.),  and 
with  the  habitations  of  the  f^randees,  raised  by  poots 
almve  the  ground,  which  is  yet  so  swampy  as  to  ren- 
der  it  ncarcoly  |)OA!»ible  to  walk  or  drive  throuffh  the 
streets.  The  travelling  is  chiefly  along  the  river,  i.! 
richly  gilded  and  ornamented  barges. 

Chantil)ond  forms  the  most  eastern  district  of  ^iam, 
and  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  flat  and  allu- 
vial plain  which  immediately  borders  the  river.  Situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  which  separate 
Siam  fhim  Cambodia,  it  forms  a  hilly  and  romantic 
region,  covered  with  noble  forests,  and  abounding  in 
valuable  aromatic  plants.  Pepper  is  the  most  impor 
tant  object  of  cultivation,  being  produced  to  the  an- 
nual amount  of  20,000  piculs,  and  capable  of  almost 
indeflnite  augmentation.  Cardamoms,  though  not 
equal  to  those  of  Cambodia,  are  produced  for  the 
Chinese  market.  The  forests  contain  some  very  fme 
odoriferous  woods. 

The  coast  and  rivers  of  Cochin-China  and  Cambo- 
dia are  of  different  aspect ;  they  are  not  bordered  by 
the  same  vast  extent  of  fertile  and  alluvial  territory. 
Almost  the  whole  coast  of  Cochin-('hina  is  composed 
of  steep  cliffs,  which,  fVom  their  rugged  forms,  and  the  sharp  pinnacles  in  which  they  ter- 
minate, appear  to  consist  of  granite,  and  between  which  and  the  sea  tliere  is  scarcely  a  level 
interval.  Prom  their  coves,  indeed,  are  seen  issuing  fleets  of  boats,  which  give  the  idt.-a  of 
industry  and  plenty ;  but  a  nearer  inspection  shows  them  to  be  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
These  little  barks  are  composed  chiefly  of  split  rattan,  with  bamboos  for  musts,  the  bark  of 
trees  for  tn<  kling,  and  mats  for  sails.  They  form  the  whole  habitation  of  tiieir  occupants, 
whose  entire  property  is  embarked  in  them,  and  who  have  no  food  except  the  fish  which  can 
be  drawn  tVom  the  waters.  The  great  rivers  which  traverse  these  two  countries,  though 
they  descend  from  fertile  and  smihng  valleys  of  the  most  romantic  aspect,  are  hemmed  in  at 
a  short  diistance  by  mountains  of  the  same  peaked  and  rugged  character  as  those  which  bor- 
der the  const.  Although,  therefore,  these  rivers  are  as  ample  as  those  of  Siam,  the  valleys 
include  not  nearly  the  same  extent  of  fertile  and  productive  land. 

Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin-China,  is  situated  on  the  river,  about  ten  miles  above  its 
entrance  info  the  fine  bay  of  Turon.  The  scenery  of  this  stream- appeared  to  Mr.  Finlayeon 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  he  had  seen  in  Asia.  A  fertile  valley,  covered  with  the 
cocoa-nut,  the  banana,  the  sugar-cane,  and  elegant  hedges  of  bamboo,  is  bounded  by  the  loftj 
mountains  already  described.  The  view  of  numerous  and  apparently  comfortable  villages 
enlivens  the  scene.  Hue  consists  of  a  large  quadrangular  fort,  or  rather  fortified  city, 
which  const 'lutes  one  of  the  most  complete  and  remarkable  militaiy  structures  in  Asia.  Each 
side  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  the  rampart  about  thirty  feet  high,  cased  with  brick 
and  mortar.  It  is  built  in  the  regular  European  style,  with  bastions,  a  glacis  200  feet  broad, 
and  a  ditch.  An  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  In  the  works,  during  tlio 
period  of  their  construction,  and  1200  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walls.  It  is  supposed 
that  40,000  troops  would  be  required  to  garrison  the  place.  Here  also  the  king  keeps  his 
fleet  of  galleys. 

Saigong,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  is  situated  near  the.mouth  of  the  noble  river  of  Donnai. 
It  consists  of  two  closely  contiguous  pnrts,  called  Saigong  Proper  and  Bengeh.  The  latter 
is  fortified,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy ;  but  Qigong  Proper  is  the  chief  theatre  of 
trade,  and  conducts  entirely  that  of  the  fine  valley  in  wnich  it  is  situated.  'I'he  united  city 
is  described  by  Mr.  Finlayson  as  very  large ;  each  of  its  parts  appeared  to  him  equal  to 
the  capital  of  Siam :  and  Mr.  White  reports,  fVom  oflScial  document",  the  population  of  tlip 
whole  to  amount  to  180,000,  of  whom  10,000  are  Chinese.  The  markets  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  native  products  and  those  of  tlie  neighbouring  countries.  The  manufac- 
tured articles  are  chiefly  of  the  latter  description,  and  scarcely  any  European  goods  are  tc 
be  seen.  There  is  a  superb  naval  arsenal  formed  under  European  direction,  and  whicli, 
firom  the  very  fine  timber  of  the  country,  h..8  produced  150  galleys  of  the  most  beautiful 
scnstruction. 

Tonquin,  of  the  three  kingdoms  now  subject  to  the  sway  of  Cochin-China,  is  the  largest, 
most  firuitfiil,  and  most  valuable.  Its  character  is  still  more  decidedly  Chinese  than  that  of 
Uie  others ;  and  indeed,  it  was  only  in  tlie  eighteenth  century  tliat  it  separated  from  tlia 
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empire,  retaininiir  all  its  forms  and  institutions.  Both  the  English  and  Dutch  nave  attempted 
to  open  an  intercourse  with  Tonquin,  where  fine  and  cheap  silks,  lackered  ware,  and  some 
gold,  may  be  obtained ;  but  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  mandarins,  and  the  little  demand 
tor  foreign  cloths,  in  consequence  of  costumes  fixed  by  law  being  worn  by  oil  the  orders, 
rendered  it  a  losing  traffic,  and  it  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Keslio,  situated 
about  twenty  miles  tVom  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Tonquin,  has  been  said  by  one  tra- 
veller to  contain  only  40,U(H)  inhabitants;  but  Mr.  Crawford  understood,  what  is  indeed  pro- 
bable, that  it  is  larger  than  any  city  either  of  Cochin-China  or  Cambodia;  in  which  case  the 
above  estimate  must  be  greatly  under  the  truth.  We  want  the  information  of  some  recen 
and  iiitulligont  traveller  respecting  Tonquin. 

:^      .r-i ■■■'.'  /;,;,/>'   /    ;   I 
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THifl  vast  empire,  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  population,  and,  perhaps,  also  of 
wealth,  united  under  one  government,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  south-east  of  Asia. 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

China  composes  a  broad  expanse,  nearly  square,  two  sides  of  which  are  bounded  by  sea 
and  two  by  land.  The  sea  is  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  which,  however,  donM  not  here  present 
a  well-denned  outline,  but  is  broken  into  great  gulfs.  Of  these,  the  chief  is  denominated 
the  Sea  of  China,  enclosed  by  Borneo,  the  Philippines,  and  Formosa ;  and  the  Yellow  Sea, 
bounded  by  Tartary  and  Corea.  The  interior  boundary  consists  of  a  range  of  thinly  peopled 
tracts,  occupied  only  by  wandering  and  barbarous  tribes,  Mandshur  Tartars,  Mongols,  KalKos, 
Eluths,  and  the  eastern  tribes  of  Great  Thibet.  These  cegions  have  usually  given  rulers 
to  China;  but  at  present  the  empire,  or,  at  least,  its  reigning  dynasty,  comprehends  within 
its  Hway  upwards  of  10(10  miles  in  every  direction  of  these  rude  territories.  It  holds  them, 
however,  as  tributaries  only,  or  under  loose  military  occupation,  and  without  any  attempt 
to  impose  on  them  the  police,  the  laws,  or  the  general  character  of  China  itself.  At  the 
saino  time,  the  whole  of  this  vast  frontier  is  guarded  with  equal  care  against  the  approach 
of  Jbrnigners.  Communication  is  left  open  at  two  solitary  points*  only  one,  the  port  of 
Canton,  to  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe ;  the  other,  Maimatchin,  on  the  Siberian  frontier, 
to  the  subjects  of  Russia.  The  south-western  angle  alone  touches  upon  civilised  territories, 
partly  the  Birman  empire,  partly  Tonquin,  now  included  in  the  empire  of  Anam,  or  Cochin- 
China. 

[The  Chinese  empire,  stretching  from  18°  to  -W  of  north  latitude,  and  from  70°  to  140° 
of  east  longitude,  covers  an  area  of  about  5,3.'>(),(M)0  square  miles,  or  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
land-surface  of  the  earth.  The  jiopulation  of  this  vast  region,  according  to  the  most  probablo 
modern  computation,  is  about  18:),(K)0,000,  as  follows : — 

China  Proper 148,807,000 

Corea B,4(l:i,000 

Thibet  and  Bou tan 0,M)0.fl00 

Mandshiiria,  Mongolia,  Zungaria,  Chine«o  TurlciMan,  &c O.OOU.OUO 

Colonies 10,000,000 

Total 183,100,000 

0?  this  vast  expanse  of  territory,  the  China  Proper  of  our  maps,  Mandshurin,  and  the 
enntprn  part  of  Little  Bucharia,  form  the  political  China  of  the  imperial  administration.  The 
other  regions  are  merely  tributaries  or  protentcd  states;  the  petty  chiefs  of  Thibet,  the 
country  of  the  Deb  Rajah  or  Boutan,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Corea  and  Ixio  Choo,  belong  to  the 
latter  class.  The  ruling  race  is  the  Mandshur  or  Mantchoo,  which  over-ran  and  subdued 
Cliina  nearly  two  centuries  ago.  The  Mantchoo  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and  of  a  rich 
literature. — Am.  Ed.] 

China  Proper,  now  exclusively  under  consideration,  may  be  generally  stated  as  extending 
from  20°  to  41°  of  north  latitude,  and  from  101°  to  122°  of  east  longitude.  This  makes 
1200  geographical  miles  in  length,  by  1050  miles  in  breadth.  According  to  an  official  stuto- 
mrnt  presented  to  Lord  Macartney,  and  which  might  probably  opproach  the  truth,  the 
Biiporficial  extent  amounted  to  1,298,000  square  miles,  or  about  eight  times  the  dimen- 
sions of  France.  Of  this  vast  surface,  tlie  greater  part  consists  of  a  level  plain,  allutial, 
and  sometimes  marshy,  but  in  general  capi.ble  of  the  highest  cultivation,  which  it  actually 
recoives. 

Close  observers,  however.,  have  traced  coriKiderabie  chains  of  mountains  traversing  the 
empire.    Of  these,  the  most  important  seems  to  be  that  which  runs  through  the  southern 

firovinces,  and  forms  a  continuation,  though  on  a  much  lower  scale,  of  the  Great  Himalayah. 
II  Yunan,  on  the  eastern  frontier,  where  it  first  enters  the  empire,  its  ridges,  which  appear 
to  be  very  steep  and  lofty,  nourish  bands  of  lawless  and  predatory  tribes.  But  in  the  eastera 
Vol.  It  34  *  3  A 
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provincea,  their  pinnaelea  geldom  rise  above  3000  or  4000  feet;  and,  being  coyered  with 
noble  forests,  crowned  with  pa^as,  and  with  cities  along  their  aides,  they  five  to  the 
country  a  magnificent  aspect,  without  interrupting  its  culture  and  populousness.  The  ground 
ilso  rises  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  northern  fVontier,  which  is  framed  or  crossed  by  moun- 
tains of  considerable  heieht,  and  over  which  that  stupendous  bulwark,  the  Great  Wall,  has 
been  carried  with  incredible  labour.  These  chains  also,  according  to  Chinese  maps,  which 
form  here  our  only  authority,  penetrate  at  different  points  into  the  uterior  provinces. 

The  pride  of  China,  and  the  exuberant  source  of  her  wealUi  and  fertility,  consist  in  the 
mighty  rivers  b^  which,  through  its  entire  breadth,  the  empire  is  traversed.  Tlie  two  great 
twm  streams  of^  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Kian-ku,  or  Yang-tse-kiang,  rise 
from  distant  and  almost  unknown  sources  in  the  heart  of  Tartary.  Ilie  former,  as  it  enters 
China,  in  bent  by  the  fhmtier  mountains  into  a  northerly  course,  which  it  follows  for  several 
hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  desert  depths  of  northern  Tartary.  Fortunately  for 
China,  it  then  again  bends,  and,  after  making  a  circuit,  flows,  opposite  and  parallel  to  its 
former  course,  ato  the  interior  of  the  empire,  and  fertilises  several  of  the  finest  provinces 
in  its  progresf  eastward  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  banks  here  are  entirely  alluvial,  and  the 
quantity  of  mud  and  earth  brought  down  with  it  give  its  waters  the  appearance  of  diluted 
clay.  According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  it  pours  into  the  sea,  every  hour,'  2000  feet  of  solid  earth, 
sufficient  in  seventy  days  to  accumulate  an  island  of  a  mile  in  circumference ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  depth  of  the  Yellow  Sea  has  been  observed  very  sensibly  to  diminish.  The  Yang-tse- 
kiang  rises  in  Thibet,  very  near  to  the  Hoang-ho;  but  in  approaching  China  it  takes  a  great 
contrary  bend  to  the  south,  till  it  is  at  one  point  about  1000  miles  distant  from  the  other. 
Then,  bending  northward,  it  approximates  to  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  after  watering  all  the  great 
central  provinces,  reaches  the  sea  by  an  estuary  scarcely  100  miles  distant  fhim  it  The  two 
rivers  appear  each  to  flow  upwards  of  2000  miles ;  but  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  rendered  the 
noblest,  both  by  the  magnitude  of  its  stream,  and  bv  the  superb  cities  with  which  its  banks 
are  adorned.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese  "the  first-born  of  Ocean,"  and  appears  to  be 
without  a  rival,  unless  among  the  waters  of  the  New  World.  Both  have  gre&t  and  numerous 
tributaries,  which  serve  important  purposes  of  commerce  and  irrigation.  The  Peiho,  or  river 
of  Peking,  the  Ean-kiang,  and  the  river  of  Canton,  affi>rd  also  valuable  means  of  internal 
communication. 

Of  lakes,  China  comprises  in  its  central  region  the  Tongting,  about  300  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  covered  with  a  numerous  population,  who  suteist  by  fishing ;  the  Poyang,  sur- 
rounded by  picturesque  and  finely  wooded  hills,  and  by  considerable  cities;  with  several 
others  of  less  magnitude ;  hut  these,  on  the  whole,  do  not  cover  any  very  great  proportion 
of  her  vast  sur&ce. 

Sior.  n. — Natural  Qeographtf,         »■  * 

SvBsaoT.  1. — Oeologtf. 

The  Qeology  of  China  is  unknown.  A  few  fects,  in  regard  to  its  minerals,  occur 
incidentally  in  books  of  travels  and  works  on  the  statistics  of  that  vast  empire.  Rubies, 
corundum,  topaz,  tourmaline,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  agate,  jade,  marble,  porphyry,  granite, 
syenite,  are  enumerated  among  the  precious  and  ornamental  minerals.  Elarthy  felspar  or 
kaolin,  an  important  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  occurs  abundantly  in  some 
parts  of  China;  and  beds  of  coal  are  described  as  extending  through  considerable  tracts  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  Gold  is  obtained  from  the  sand  of  rivers  in  the  provinces 
of  Se-tchuen,  and  Yunan,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thibet  Silver  in  the  native  state,  and  also 
combined  with  sulphur,  antimony,  and  lead,  or  as  ores,  occur  in  considerable  abundance ;  but 
no  mines  of  silver  of  importance  are  mentioned.  No  gold  or  silver  money  is  coined.  The 
tutenagtie  is  a  white  metallic  substance,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  vessels  and  chandeliers. 
The  copper  pyrites,  or  yellow  copper  ore,  of  Yunan  and  other  provinces,  is  used  for  making 
small  coin  which  is  current  throughout  the  whole  empire.  The  pa-kjbnff,  another  ore  of 
copper,  is  also  extensively  worked.  Lead  and  tin,  it  is  said,  occur  much  less  abundantly 
than  coppei :  that  which  is  exported  from  Canton  comes  from  Thibet  and  Japan.  Mmes  of 
mercury  abound  in  Yunan.  Realgar,  or  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  is  employed  by  the 
Chinese  in  blocks,  for  making  pagodas  and  vases. 

SuBSEOT.  2. — Botany. 

China,  situated  between  the  21st  and  42d  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  most  easterly  lon- 
gitude of  any  part  of  the  Old  World,  possesses  a  temperature  which  will  appear  very  low,  by 
comparison  with  that  of  the  corresponding  western  countries* tliat  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

From  this  circumstance,  and  firom  a  reference  to  the  notes  relative  to  the  vegetation  of 
China  which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  travellers,  we  shall  admit  that  the  Equatorial 
Clont  of  China  does  not  extend  bevond  the  STth  parallel,  even  under  the  most  fiivourable 
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circumBtances.  If  thii  idea  be  entirely  correct,  the  chain  of  the  Milin  mountaiiu,  which 
runs  from  west  to  east  for  upwards  of  1000  miles,  and  then  turns  abruptly  to  nrath-eaBt  when 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea,  dividing  from  tlie  rest  of  the  empire  the  southern  provinces 
of  Yunan,  Koang-si,  Canton,  and  the  eastern  province  of  Fo-kien,  marks  the  termination  o> 
the  Equatorial  and  the  commencement  of  the  Transiiion  Zone. 

With  regard  to  temperature,  M.  de  Humboldt,  on  grouiids  unknown  to  us,  states  the  mean 
of  Canton  to  be  +  22.9°.  He  observes  that  the  Ihormometer  sinks  to  aero,  and  that,  by  the 
power  of  radiation,  frost  sometimes  forma  on  the  terraces  of  tlie  houses.  Tlic  latter  assertion 
IB  confirmed  by  the  remarks  of  Lord  Macartney  and  of  Krusenstern.  The  English  embassy, 
arriving  in  Canton  in  December,  1703,  found  that  a  fire  iu  the  ciiimney  was  by  no  means 
unwelcome,  and  thirteen  years  afterwards,  in  the  same  month,  Krusenstern  saw  that  ice  was 
Belling  in  the  streets.  These  colds  are  instantaneous ;  and  do  not  prevent  the  vegetation  from 
being  entirely  equatorial. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  families  of  plants  in  the  southern  provinces,  we  shall  enume- 
rate the  Palms,  the  Laurel  and  Caper  tribes,  the  Menispermcte,  Malvaceae,  Bombacete, 
Camellias,  TemstrAmiaceee,  Aurantiacete,  Sapindaceee,  Magnoliaceo!,  Terebinthaceee,  Rham- 
neee,  Leguminoss,  Myrtaceee,  &c.  The  cultivator  grows  together,  the  Banana,  Guava, 
Orange,  Papaw,  Cocoa,  Litchi,  Tea,  Sugar-cane,  Peach,  Apricot,  Vine,  Pomegranate,  and 
Chestnut ;  but  the  latter  seldom  produce  good  fruit.  This  combinaticHi  of  the  trees  of  India 
and  Asia  Minor  may  aloo  be  observed  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Formosa,  between 
the  2*4^1  and  25th  degrees  of  latitude. 

Few  of  the  vegetables  of  the  Equatorial  Zone  are  seen  beyond  the  Milin  mountains.  The 
northern  side  of  Siese  mountains,  sometimes  rocky  and  barren,  in  other  places  overshadowed 
with  large  forests  of  Oak,  Honibeam,  and  Poplar,  are  subject  to  long  and  severe  winters, 
during  which  the  valleys  are  covered  with  snow.  Between  these  mountains  (lat.  25°  to 
27°)  and  the  Yellow  River  (lat.  35°),  vegetation  presents  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Transi- 
tion Zone.  Various  species  of  Orange,  Lemon,  Tea,  Sugar-cane,  Rice,  and  Pomegranate, 
the  Black  and  White  Mulberries,  the  Vine,  Walnut,  Chestnut,  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Fig,  are 
grown  on  the  same  spot ;  but  neither  the  Palms,  Banana,  Guava,  Papaw,  nor  any  other 
species  which  requires  the  steady  and  continued  heat  of  the  equatorial  regions.  The  plains 
produce  a  species  of  Bambusa,  the  Phyllanthus  Niruri,  the  Pride  of  India  (Melia  Azedarach) 
(Jig.  647.),  and  Stillingia  sebifera  (^.  648.),  which  yields  a  kind  of  wax  that  is  manufkc- 
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tured  into  candles  by  the  Chinese,  the  Thea  chinensis,  several  Camelias,  among  them  the 
Sasanqua  (from  which  they  extract  an  oil  of  very  inferior  quality  to  that  of  Olea  europtea, 
which  is  unknown  to  them),  the  Olea  fragrans,  Sophora  japonica,  Sterculia  platanifolia, 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Vitex  incisa,  some  Clerodendrons,  Mimosas,  Neriums,  and  Rhamni 
the  Horsed 'sstnut,  the  Abies  orientalis  an^i  Pinus  Massoniana,  probably  also  Pinus  longi 
folia  and  P.  Pinea  (for  we  surmise  this  latter  to  be  the  fir  tree,  from  the  large  cones  of  which 
the  Chinese  were  seen  by  Staunton  to  collect,  and  eat  eagerly  the  kernels),  different 
kinds  of  Juniper  and  Cypress,  the  Cunninghamia  laneeolata,  (fg.  649.),  Podocarpus  macro- 
phylla.  Thuja  orientalis.  Sallows,  Sic. 

On  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  or  Blue  River,  and  of  the  southern  streams 
which  swell  its  waters,  the  Camphor  tree,  the  Stillingia  sebifera,  the  Chestnut  and  Bamboo 
(that  giant  of  the  Grass  tribe),  grow  together,  with  the  Pines,  Thuja,  and  Cypress,  whose 
dark  hues  and  uniform  aspect  contrast  strikingly  with  the  rich,  brilliant,  and  varied  vegeta< 
tion  which  surrounds  them.  The  Nelumbo,  or  Sacred  Bean  of  India  {Cyamus  Nelumbo), 
displays  its  superb  flowers  on  this- river.  The  Bamboo  forms  forests  in  Tche-kiang  (lat.  29° 
to  30°,)  and  with  the  Pine  follows  the  boundaries  of  Kiang-si  (lat.  24°  to  30°),  and  of  Kiang 
nan  (Ist  30°  to  35°).     The  whole  zone  abounds  with  Conifene,  and  the  moiinte 
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adorned  with  Pinss,  or,  at  least,  with  iai^e  trees  bearing  so  close  an  affinity  with  them,  that 
e  botanist  alyte  could  point  out  the  dirorence.    In  Kiang-si,  whole  htUs  are  covered  wiUi 
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Camellia  Saaanqua  (Jig.  650.) ;  whiie  those  which  encircle  the  town  of  Thong-kiang  (lat 
20°)  are  crowned  with  Orange  trees.  This  tree,  with  the  Le- 
mon, is  still  seen  at  Koue-te-fou  (lat  34°  30'),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Yellow  River.  Everywhere  the  Tea  plant  grows  in  the 
hedges.  Staunton,  the  editor  of  Macartney's  Travels,  assigns 
lat  30°  as  the  northern  limit  of  this  shrub ;  but  he  is  in  error :  it 
grows  much  farther.  The  leaves  are  gathered  at  Tchang-tchou- 
K)u,  in  lat  32°,  and,  if  Linnsus  be  correct,  also  at  Peking ;  which 
does  not  seem  improbable,  though  there  is  no  positive  confirma- 
tion of  the  statement,  since  Ksempfer  avers  that  it  is  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jeddo,  in  the  Japanese  island  of  Niphon,  where  the 
temperature  in  winter  must  be  very  low.  Supposing  the  fact  to 
be  correct  as  stated  by  Linneeus,  it  will  afford  an  additional  proof 
of  what  the  influence  of  summer  heat  can  effect  in  fortifying 
against  the  cold  of  winter.  The  Sugar-cane  has  not  been  traced 
fiirther  north  than  lat  29°  or  30°;  which  is  in  Se-tchuen,  a  western  province,  bounded  by 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  probably  colder  than  the  maritime  districts  in  the  same  lati- 
tude; which  induces  the  belief  that  the  Sugar-cane  is  probably  cultivated  more  to  the  north, 
in  Tche-Kiang  and  Kiang-nan.  In  the  more  northerly  parts  of  China,  winter  displays  many 
of  its  characteristics  in  the  course  of  the  seasons.  In  lat  30°,  near  the  port  of  Hing-pe, 
Stillingia  sebifera  sheds  its  leaves  in  November.  A  degree  and  a  half  north  of  this  place, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  River,  winter  prevails  for  a  fortnight,  during  which  snow  falls 
nightly,  and  melts  at  the  ffrst  rays  of  the  sun.  Bouvet,  an  eye-witness,  relates  that  in 
February,  1688,  at  seventy-five  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat  34°,  the  snow  fell,  and  the  Hoang- 
ho,  or  Vellow  River,  was  obstructed  with  ice,  the  latter  having  probably  been  brought  by 
the  water  from  a  higher  part  of  the  country.  It  seems  incontestable  that  in  Petchelee, 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  lat  42°,  but  which  rises  gradually  from  the  Hoang-ho  and  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  Great  Wall,  the  rivers  are  frozen  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  middle 
of  March ;  and  that,  at  Peking  (in  lat  39°  54'),  the  winters  are  very  severe,  though  the 
Oleander,  the  Vitex  Negundo,  and  the  Sacred  Bean  of  India,  grow  in  its  environs. 

The  above  stated  facts  warrant  the  taking  of  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Hoti-ho  River 
as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  transition  and  the  Temperate  Zones. 

A  tier  the  above  extended  remarks,  from  the  laborious  Mirbel,  on  the  general  vegetation 
of  China,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  shall  enter  at  large  upon  the  few  interesting  species 
which  are  familiar  to  us,  either  from  their  use  or  their  beauty,  whence  they  have  recom- 
mended themselves  to  general  culture  in  our  green-houses  and  conservatories ;  among  which 
will  rank  pre-eminent  the  Camellias,  with  the  almost  unlimited  variations  of  C.  japonica 
(^g,  651.).  The  Sugar-cane  (^Sacckarum  ojicinarum),  though 
so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  is 
considered  to  be  a  native  of  China.  The  same  may  perhaps  be 
said  of  the  Orange.  Rice  (Oryza  sativa),  equally  distributed 
through  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  is 
perhaps  more  generally  grown  in  China  than  in  any  other  part  of 
our  globe ;  and  the  name  is  applied  to  a  Chinese  production,  a  most 
delicate  material  for  drawing  upon,  and  for  manu&cturing  artificial 
flowers,  known  under  the  appellation  of  Rice  Paper,  from  an  in- 
correct notion,  perhaps,  that  Rice  was  employed  in  its  composi- 
tion. But  if  this  paper  be  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
an  exquisitely  beautiful  cellular  tissue  is  discoverable,  such  as  no 
art  of  man  could  produce  or  imitate.  It  was,  then,  a  subject  of 
much  gratification  to  us,  that  our  late  firiend,  Dr.  Livingstone,  sur- 
geon to  the  Factory  at  Canton,  favoured  us  with  a  specimen  of  the 
paper,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  cut  The  latter  is  evi- 
dently herbaceous ;  the  piece  is  about  four  inches  long,  hollpw  in  the  centre,  with  a  membra- 
nous transverse  septum  at  each  end,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  the  joint  of  a  stem.  The 
diameter  is  about  an  inch,  and  the  thickness  of  the  parenchymatous  substance  is  little 
more  than  half  an  inch,  but  of  the  purest  possible  white.  This  piece  might,  therefore,  be 
cut  into  a  sheet  or  leaf,  though  only  of  four  inches  in  length,  yet  of  considerable  breadth : 
for  it  would  of  necessity  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  unroll  like  a  scroll  of  common  paper. 
The  cutting  of  this  material  into  leaves  or  lamina;  is  not  performed  by  transverse  sections, 
but  mode  vertically  round  the  stem.  The  most  perfect  stems  are  selected  for  this  purpose ; 
few,  however,  being  so  free  from  knots  as  to  produce  a  cutting  more  than  nine  or  ten  inches 
lonw.  It  was  Dr.  Livingstone  who  first  brought  from  China  to  Europe  a  quantity  of  this  sub- 
Rt.ince,  which  he  presented,  about  twenty-nine  years  ago,  to  Miss  Jack,  who  was  celebrated 
fiir  the  beauty  and  accuracy  of  her  artificial  flowers.  Formed  of  rice  paper,  they  obtained 
additional  celebrity,  fetched  very  high  prices,  and  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  persons  of 
the  greatest  rank  and  most  acknowledged  taste.     For  a  bouquet  which  Miss  Jack  presented 
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to  the  Princew  CSiarlotte,  ahe  race  red  the  reffal  praeent  of  701.  When  Dr.  Livingatono 
lint  procurad  the  rioe  paper  flrom  th  e  Chinem,  uie  pieeea  did  not  exceed  fbur  inchea  aquare ; 
they  were  dyed  of  vanoua  ahadea  ind  coloura,  and  coat  about  9d.  each  aquare.  Since  that 
time  the  price  haa  been  much  redv  ced,  and  the  aise  of  the  pieoea  increaaed,  ao  aa  to  be  up- 
waids  of  a  foot  long  and  five  inc  ^es  acroea,  and  preaerving  thoir  natural  whiteneaa.  The 
tinted  pieeea  are  employed  by  the  'Chinese  for  their  artificial  flowers,  and  the  plain  white 
for  making  drawings  upon.  Now,  thu  material  ia  so  much  esteemed  in  Eunme,  that  it  is  in 
lequest  with  all  persons  who  visit  Canto  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  plant  producing 
this  curious  and  beautiful  material  is  not  ku  'wn  to  botanists ;  for  we  are  satisfied  that,  in  the 
Botanical  Miscellany  (vol.  i.  p.  00.),  two  Hubstances  are  confounded  under  the  name  of 
Rice  paper,  the  soft  and  spungv  stems  of  the  i&chynomene  paludoea  (called  Shola  in  Hin- 
dostan,  and  described  at  page  335  of  this  volume),  and  the  stems  producing  the  substance  in 
question,  which  are  of  a  far  more  delicate  texture,  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  China,  and  as  tkr 
u  can  be  judged  from  a  drawing  which  has  been  communicated  to  us,  belong  to  the  Malva- 
cee ;  an  opinion,  as  we  think,  also  entertained  by  Professor  Lindley. 

Tea  is  a  vegetable  which  has  lately  risen  into  such  infinite  importance  to  mankind,  and 
which  is  so  restricted,  in  its  still  extended  cultivation,  to  China  and  its  dependencies,  that 
we  ahould  hardly  be  excused  did  we  not  offer  some  remarks  upon  it  Two  kinds  of  Tea 
plant  are  commonly  cultivated  in  our  green-houses;  the  one  under  the  nameof  Thea  viridii), 
or  Green  Tea,  the  other  of  Thea  Bohea,  or  Black  Tea ;  and  which  appellations  had  been 
given  Uiem,  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  account  of  the  relative  colours  of  the  foliage,  and 
partly  under  the  impression  that  the  former  produced  the  Green  Tea  of  the  shops,  and  die 
latter  the  Black  Tea.  But  this  idea  seems  to  be  founded  upon  no  good  authority,  as  we 
■ball  presently  show ;  and  even  with  regard  to  T.  viridis  and  T.  Bohea,  botanists  are  by  no 
U-g  means  agreed  as  to  their  specific  identity:  indeed,  a  general 

^*^  opinion  prevails  that  they  are  mere  varieties ;  an  opinimi,  however, 

in  which  we  do  not  comcide.  Thea  viridis  is  a  large,  strong- 
growing,  almost  hardy  plant,  with  its  branches  spreading,  its  leaves 
uiree  to  five  inches  long,  very  broadly  lanceolate,  pale  green, 
singularly  waved,  the  margin  reflected :  the  flowers  ore  large, 
solitary,  mostly  confined  to  the  upper  axil :  they  appear  in  autumn 
six  weeks  or  two  months  earlier  than  those  of  T.  Bmea  (Jig.  652.) : 
while  the  latter  is  of  smaller  size,  with  remarkably  erect  stiff 
branches,  leaves  not  above  half  or  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
former,  perfectly  flat,  more  coriaceous,  dark  green,  bearing,  in 
the  axils  of  numerous  leaves,  two  or  three  flowers,  which  are 
smaller  and  have  a  slight  fragrance,  and  are  in  perfection  during 
winter.  It  will  not  endure  our  frosts.  Both  kinds  are  indeed  bo 
frequent  in  collections,  that  every  <Nie  has  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them  and  exercising  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  their  characters.  The  difliculty  is  much  greater  in  de- 
termining which  of  these  species  is  the  one  cultivated  in  China :  whether  both  may  not  be 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  different  kinds  of  Tea,  or  whether  they  may  not  be  indis- 
criminately used :  for  the  Chinese  are  exceedingly  jealous  over  the  processes  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  Teas ;  and,  the  Tea  country  being  at  a  great  distance  ftom  the  European 
Factory,  it  is  venr  doubtful  if  any  scientific  person  has,  fh>m  actual  personal  observation, 
been  able  to  decide  the  question. 

An  assertion  is,  indeed,  (and,  perhap.^  rather  too  hastily,)  made  in  the  General  Syatem  of 
Gardening  and  Botany,  namely,  that  "all  tho  different  kinds  of  teas  brought  to  this  country 
flrom  China  are  the  produce  of  Thea  viridis;"  and  again,  under  Thea  Bohea,  "  This  is  faUely 
called  Bohea  Tea;  as  we  find  the  Bohea  teas  of  the  shops,  as  well  as  other  kinds,  both  green 
iuid  black,  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  former  species,  T.  viridis."  Dr.  Abel,  in  his  Narrative  of 
8,  Journey  to  the  Interior  of  China,  satisfactorily  notices  the  two  kinds  of  tea  plant  under 
consideration,  and  he  adds,  "  from  persons  conversant  with  the  Chinese  method,  I  learned 
tliat  either  of  the  two  plants  w^ll  afibrd  the  black  or  green  tea  of  the  shc^ ;  but  that  the 
broad,  thin-leaved  plant  (T.  viridis)  is  preferred  for  making  the  green  tea."  This  statement 
is  corroborated  by  our  valued  friend,  Charies  Millett,  Esq.  of  Canton,  who  holds  a  high  official 
situation  in  the  Company's  Factory  there,  and  to  whom  we  wrote  to  request  information  on 
the  subject.  "The  Tea  plant,"  he  says,  "  is  almost  as  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton 
as  it  is  in  England.  The  tea  country  is  at  a  great  distance  fi-ora  hence,  and  the  teas  brought 
to  Canton  are  several  months  on  their  route  by  inland  navigation.  Of  the  plants  there  are 
two  kinds;  of  which  one  has  a  leaf  of  a  much  darker  green  than  the  other.  This  difference 
may  partly  arise  from  cultivation ;  but  it  is  to  the  various  modes  of  preparation,  that  the 
green  and  black  Teas  (as  they  are  called  in  England)  of  commerce,  are  due.  In  proof  of 
fliis,  WB  sent  home,  last  year.  Green  Tea  from  the  Black  Tea  puuit:  you  may,  therefore, 
conclude,  that  though  there  are  two  plants,  difiering  as  much  in  appearance  and  grov^th  as 
any  two  varieties  of  the  Camellia  japonica,  each,  by  proper  management,  will  produce  black 
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ft  green  Tea  indiflerently.  The  varieties  of  teas  fhmn  the  several  provinces  arise  flom  mA, 
tulture,  mode  of  preparation,  and,  above  all,  from  the  part  of  the  shrub  whence  the  leaves 
are  pulled.  From  the  same  indtvidiul  plant,  indeed,  there  are  three  crops  or  jgfatheringa 
annually ;  the  first  affords  the  finer  teas,  of  which  the  Pouchong  is  the  produce  ofthe  larger 
leaves  on  the  young  shoots.  The  extreme  shoots,  with  the  opening  leaf-buds,  constitute  the 
Peko.  This  is,  in  Lngland,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  flowers :  but  an  examination,  aitei 
infusion,  will  clearly  show  ite  origin.  The  flrst  picking  takes  place  in  June,  the  second  in 
July,  and  the  tliird  in  August."  We  may  add,  that  Kaempfer's  figure  of  the  Japanese  Tea 
plant,  which  is  evidently  the  plant  in  general  culture  in  that  empire,  is  the  Thea  Bohea,  not 
ttie  T.  viridis. 

The  native  country  of  both  the  species,  is,  probably,  various  parts  of  China ;  and  the 
cultivation  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Temperate  Zone,  extending  to  the  northern  provinces 
ofthe  Empire,  and  as  far  as  lat  45°  N.  in  Japan.  But  the  Tea  dutricts,  properly  so  called 
are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Abel :  —  that  of  the  Green  Tea  is  in  the  province  of  Kiang-nan, 
between  29°  and  31°  N.  lat,  at  the  north-westein  base  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
divides  the  provinces  of  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-nan :  the  iUack  Tea  district,  in  the  provinco 
of  Fo-kien,  is  contained  within  lat  27°  and  28°  N.,  and  is  situated  on  the  south-eastern 
declivities  of  a  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  province  of  Fo-kien  from  that  of  Kiang-si. 

The  diflerent  kinds  of  tea  of  commerce,  as  known  to  us,  are  not  very  numerous :  but  the 
Baron  de  Schilling  has  given  the  names  of  thirty-six  sorts,  copied  from  a  Chinese  MS.  in  his 
possession.  Some  of  the  appellations  are  very  curious.  The  Black  or  Bohea  Teas,  if  we 
may  judge  fh>m  their  names,  are  most  esteemed ;  such  as  Lao-kiun-mei,  or  "  venerable  old 
man's  eyebrows ;"  Pekao,  "  white  hairs,"  "  palm  of  the  immortals,"  &c.  The  leaves  of  some 
kinds  are  used  to  dye  stuflls  black,  others  of  a  golden  colour.  All  the  diflerent  sorts  of  tea 
may  be  distinguished,  by  the  experienced  merchant,  merely  by  the  tasle.  The  situation  of 
assayer  of  teas  at  Canton  requires  this  sort  of  faculty,  and  the  individual  who  holds  it  enjoys 
a  salary  of  10001.  per  annum  for  tasting  teas  only ! 

The  quantity  of^  tea  produced  in  Cnina  must  be  enormous ;  for,  with  the  exception  cf 
Japan,  it  has  not  been  found  practicable,  though  oflen  attempted  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere 
(and  mainly  on  account  of  the  higher  price  of  labour),  to  cultivate  it  to  advantage  anywhere 
but  in  China  Proper :  and  there  the  Tea  plant  is  spread,  and  not  very  thinly  spread,  over  a 
square  area  of  1,372,450  square  miles.  It  is  now  a  common  beverage  throughout  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Its  use  iu  China  reaches  to  a  very  high  antiquity.  An  Indian  prince, 
according  to  the  Japanese,  a  holy  and  religious  character,  of  the  name  of  Darma,  visited 
China,  about  the  year  516  of  the  Christian  era,  with  a  view  to  instruct  the  natives  in  the 
duties  of  religion.  He  led  a  life  of  great  abstinence,  and  denied  all  manner  of  rest  or  relax- 
ation to  his  body ;  but  he  was  at  length  so  weary  of  his  fatigues  and  fasting,  that  he  fell 
asleep.  As  a  penance  for  so  great  a  dereliction  firom  duty,  he-cut  ofl*  both  his  own  eye- 
brows, the  instruments  and  ministers  of  his  crime,  and  threw  them  upon  the  ground :  each 
eyebrow  became  a  shrub,  and  that  shrub  the  one  now  called  Tea;  whose  virtues  were,  till 
then,  as  unknown  to  the  world  as  the  plant  itself.  Darma  quickly  discovered  the  agreeable 
properties  of  the  foliage,  which  endowed  his  mind  with  fresh  powers  to  pursue  his  divine 
meditations.  Having  recommended  the  use  of  it  to  his  disciples,  it  soon  became  general  in 
China,  and  has  now  extended  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  earth :  while  the  individual 
who  first  discovered  its  qualities  is  held  in  remembrance  by  a  rude  figure,  in  Chmese  and 
Japanese  drawings,  of  an  old  man  standing  upon  water,  with  a  reed  under  his  feet,  and  one 
of  his  eyebrows  sprouting  out  into  a  tea  leaf. 

Linschot  is  said  to  be  the  first  traveller  who  tells  of  an  herb  with  which  the  Japanese 
prepare  a  drink,  and  which  they  offer  to  their  guests  as  a  mark  of  high  consideration. 
Caspar  Bauhin  speaks  of  it,  in  his  Pinax,  under  the  name  of  Cha.  It  was  very  early  in  the 
17th  century  that  tea  first  became  known  in  Europe ;  and  we  are  assured  that  the  Dutch  at 
first  carried  on  a  trade,  by  recommending  the  Sage,  which  they  gave  in  exchange  for  Tea 
of  China.  The  use  of  the  former  soon  ceased ;  while  that  of  tiie  latter  daily  increased 
among  us.  Little  more  than  a  century  ago,  according  to  Lord  Macartney,  the  English  East 
India  Company  did  not  sell  more  than  50,000  lbs.  of  tea,  and  very  little  was  smuggled.  In 
1784,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  1,333,814  lbs. :  now,  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  dependencies,  amounts  to  more  than  30,000,000  lbs. 

Lords  Arlington  and  Ossory  brought  home  a  quantity  of  tea  from  Holland,  about  the  year 
1666,  at  which  time  it  was  sold  for  60».  per  lb.  But  the  practice  of  tea-drinking,  even  in 
public  coflee-houses,  was  not  uncommon  in  England  prior  to  that  period ;  for,  in  1660,  a  duty 
of  8d.  per  gallon  was  laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  sold  in  all  coflee-houses.  In  the  sister 
countny  of  Scotland,  a  century  more  elapsed  before  tea  was  generally  known.  It  has  been 
stated,  and,  we  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  proving  how  long  a  time  had 
passed  before  tea  came  into  common  use  in  his  native  land,  that  people  are  yet  living  who 
tecollect  how  the  Lady  Pumphraston,  to  whom  a  pound  of  fine  green  tea  had  been  sent  aa 
A  rare  and  valuable  present,  boiled  the  same,  and  served  it  up  with  melted  butter,  as  c(»idi> 
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ment  to  a  Mited  rump  of  beef,  and  complained  that  no  cooking  riie  could  contrive,  "  would 
Dulce  these  foreign  greens  teuder !" 

The  United  States  consumi  about  12,000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  and  the  Russians  rank  next 
as  consumen  of  this  article.  Tlteir  trade  with  the  "  celestial  empire,"  as  may  be  conjectured 
by  the  proximity  of  their  territiviea,  is  by  land ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  tea  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  long  voyage.  It  is  sent 
firom  Russia  to  Germany,  where  it  fetches  a  high  price,  under  the  name  of  Caravan  Tea. 
But,  in  Russia,  a  peculiar  kind  o.''  tea,  not  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe  (and,  indeed,  in 
Russia  its  consumption  is  confined  to  the  Asiatic  territories),  is  Brick  Tea ;  a  term  iTe<juentiy 
made  use  of  in  the  interesting  travols  of  Lcdebour  in  the  Altaic  Mountaina,  and  whicli  has 
lately  lieen  explained  to  us,  and  a  sp'^cimen  shown  us,  by  the  Reverend  William  Swan,  an 
intelligent  missionary,  who  has  resided  for  ten  years  at  Selinginsk,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  where 
Brick  Tea  is  in  very  general  use  amo.ig  the  Mongolian  tribos  and  Bouriats.  It  is  produced 
at  Fo-kien,  and  consists  of  old  or  coan  e  damaged  leaves  and  stalks  pressed  into  moulds  and 
dried  in  the  oven.  Of  this  a  small  c  uantity  is  taken,  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  infused  lor 
a  long  time  in  boiling  water  ^6ae  th*:  infusion  is  ready ;  which,  however,  is  too  bad  for  the 
Chinese  taste.  The  people  sjove  mdntioned  generally  add  to  it  a  little  salt  and  milk,  and 
sometimes  flour,  fried  in  oil. 

Linnceus  had  the  honour  of  introducmg  this  interesting  and  valuable  plant  alive  to  Europe: 
but  not  till  he  had  experienced  many  disiippointments.  The  seeds  would  never  bear  the 
voyage ;  for,  like  all  oily  seeds,  they  turned  rauc<id  in  a  short  time.  His  pupil  Osbeck  brought 
a  living  plant  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  washed  overboard  during  a 
storm.  Lagerstroem  conveyed  two  shrubs,  for  the  true  tea,  to  Upeal :  but  they  turned  out 
to  be  Camellias,  which  the  Chinese  call  by  the  same  name ;  not  distinguishing  it  (any  inore 
than  some  able  European  botanists)  generically  from  Thea.  Some  time  ailer,  one  reached 
the  harbour  of  Gottenburg  in  good  health :  but,  the  evening  before  landing,  the  captain  set 
the  plant  on  the  table  of  his  cabin,  where  it  was  eaten  by  rats.  At  length,  Linnaeus  advittcd 
Captain  Elaberg  to  sow  the  firesh  seeds  in  pots  of  earth  at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
China ;  so  that  they  might  vegetate  afler  passing  the  line ;  and  the  growing  plants  were 
thus  brought  in  safety  to  GotlieQburg  on  the  3d  October,  1763,  and  transported  to  the  botanic 
garden  of^Upsal. 

Sdbsect.  3. — Zoology. 

The  native  Zoology  of  China  is  as  little  known  as  its  internal  geography ;  nor  do  we  ever 
recollect  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  preserved  animals  having  been  sent  from  this  part  of  Asia. 
The  vague  accounts  of  the  old  travellers  cannot  be  much  relied  upon.  Excessive  population 
has  no  doubt  extirpated  ox  driven  away  the  native  quadrupeds  of  any  considerable  size,  nor 
can  many  birds  be  expected  in  a  country  wliere  every  acre  of  ground  is  sedulously  cultivated. 
These  remarks,  of  course,  apply  only  to  those  provinces  which  form  the  heart  of  the  empire, 
while  of  the  rest  we  ore  in  complete  ignorance. 

Of  the  Ornithology,  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  numerous  drawings  of  birds, 
now  in  Europe,  executed  by  native  artists,  and  from  a  few  gleanings  made  from  other  sources. 
The  Pheasants  of  the  interior  are  magnificent  birds,  and  no  less  than  four  species  appear  as 
natives  of  the  northern  provinces  bordering  towards  Central  Asia.    Three  of  these,  namely, 

^^^^  the  Ring,  the  Golden  or  Paint- 

653  ^..^aiUJUlLIHi^tos^  ed  {Jiff.  658.),  and   the  Pen- 

cilled Pheasants,  have  been 
long  domesticated;  and,  from 
their  great  beauty,  are  the 
chief  ornaments  of  our  avia- 
ries ;  but  the  Superb  Pheasant 
(P.  superbus)  is  only  known 
from  drawings,  and  from  its 
beautifiil  tail  feathers,  which 
occasionally  are  sent  to  Europe 
'  •  as  curiosities. 

The  Fish,  delineated  by  the  natives,  exhibit  a  great  variety ;  and  from  China  we  have 
derived  the  gold  and  silver  fish  of  our  ponds. 

The  Insects  are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  common  sorts  are  put  into  little  deal  boxes, 
well  preserved,  and  sold  to  Europeans  at  the  factor,  es.  The  Chinese  Lantern  Fly  emits  n 
strong  phosphoric  light  from  its  long  trunk-like  snout.  Tho  ^ombyx  Atlas  F.  is  one  of  the 
largest  motiis  in  the  world,  measuring  full  eight  inches  from  one  tip  of  the  wings  to  tho 
other. 

The  White  Wax  Insect  (fiff.  654,  a)  deserves  a  more  particular  notice,  m  producing  an 
impcr^st  necessary  of  life.    The  perfect  insect  (6)  has  been  named  by  Fabricius  Ctcada 
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Hmbata,  but  it  is  the  larva  which  furnishes  the  mbstancn 
itself.  Sir  George  Staunton  mentions  them  aa  insects  not 
much  excee<ling  the  size  of  a  fly,  having  very  curious  pecti- 
nated  appendages,  rising  in  a  curve,  and  bending  towards  the 
head;  the  whole  insect  being  covered  with  a  white  powdnr: 
this  powdery  substance  is  imparted  to  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
upon  which  these  insects  are  found  in  thick  clusters ;  it  ia 
then  collected  by  the  natives ;  hot  vegetable  oil  is  tlien  iii>- 
plied,  and  the  whole,  when  cold,  coagulates,  and  becomes  as 
firm  as  becs*-wax.  As  a  medicinal  drug  it  is  in  high  et>tirnii< 
tion  throughout  China,  and,  when  made  into  candles,  is  reck> 
oned  superior,  for  that  purpose,  to  bees'-wax. 

The  Silkworm,  now  cultivated  in  southern  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  said  to 
have  come  originally  firom  China,  and  there  appear  to  be  other  spcpies  capable  of  producing 

silk  cocoons  of  nearly  equal  value.  The  singularity  of  this 
people  is  likewise  apparent  in  their  fondness  for  beautiful 
insects:  little  cages  with  living  specimens  of  shining  and 
splendid  beetles  {Bupreitidei),  and  of  chirping  Cicadas, 
being  exposed  in  the  markets,  and  hung  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  for  the  amusement  of  the  wealthy. 

The  Domestic  animals  are  better  known  than  the  wild 
ones.     The  Chinese  Oxen  are  of  the  humped  kind,  and  up- 

gsar  to  be  of  two  breeds.  One  is  equal  to  the  smaller 
ritish  race,  with  very  short  horns,  bent  back,  and  the  colour 
of  the  hide  frequently  white  {Jig.  655.).  The  other,  or 
dwarf  Zebu,  is  so  wonderfully  small  as  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  a  hog :  it  is  commonly 
grayish  white,  with  or  without  very  little  horns.    The  Pigs,  also,  are  proverbially  small. 

Sbct.  III. — Hiitorical  Oeography, 

No  country  has  experienced  fewer  revolutions  than  China,  or  has  sustained  so  little  change 
from  those  to  which  it  has  been  actually  subjected.  The  brief  notices  of  the  Roman  histo- 
rians, in  the  first  centuries,  represent  the  Chinese  to  have  been  precisely  such  a  people  as 
they  now  are,-r-quiet,  peaceable,  industrious ;  and  to  have  had,  oven  at  this  early  period, 
silk,  and  perhaps  tea,  for  their  staple  productions.  The  Chinese,  indeed,  possess  a  much 
more  complete  and  connected  series  of  annals  than  any  other  nation  of  Asia.  Some  of 
these,  indeed,  are  manifestly  fabulous,  ascending  to  a  period  of  49,000  years.  The  Shoo- 
king,  however,  the  first  strictly  official  portion,  begins  only  at  the  credible  date  of  3000 
years  before  Christ  At  that  time,  the  country  is  represented  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  barbarism,  and  the  invention,  first  of  the  necessary  and  then  of  the  orna- 
mental arts,  is  ascribed,  in  these  regal  documents,  to  successive  early  kings  of  China.  It 
appears,  however,  that,  about  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  China  was  divided 
among  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who  acknowledged  in  the  emperor  little  more  than  a  feu 
dal  supremacy.  About  this  time  arose  Confucius,  whose  master  mind,  improving,  probably, 
on  the  ideas  of  his  predecessors,  established  those  principles  of  law,  manners,  and  govern- 
ment which  have  since  predominated  in  China.  A  series  of  struggles  continued  during 
many  ages.  These  being  at  length  suppressed,  a  complete  despotism,  tempered,  indeed,  by 
institutions  and  customs  calculated  to  give  it  a  mild  and  protecting  character,  was  estab- 
lished. Thus  situated,  the  nation  lost  its  military  energy,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  thase 
barbarous  neighbours  who  roam  over  the  high  table-lands  of  central  Asia.  But  China  has 
civilised  her  invaders;  and  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  empire  have  survived  the 
shocks  of  successive  conquest.  The  most  perilous  was  that  made  in  the  thirteenth  century 
by  Zingis  Khan,  a  ferocious  chief,  who  committed  destructive  ravages,  and  even  formed  the 
dreadful  design  of  converting  all  China  into  a  pasture-field ;  but  this  project  was  happily 
renounced.  His  successors  made  it  their  study  to  maintain,  restore,  and  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  Chinese  institutions.  They  were  supplanted  by  a  native  Chinese  dynasty,  bearing 
the  appellation  of  Ming ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mandshur  Tar- 
tars, from  the  northern  side  of  the  Groat  Wall,  again  over-ran  the  empire,  which,  however, 
they  appear,  from  the  first,  to  have  governed  mildly,  and  according  to  its  ancient  laws  and 
institutions.  This  dynasty  has  greatly  extended  the  foreign  dominion  of  China.  Retaining 
and  enlarging  their  northern  possessions,  they  have  extended  their  empire  so  as  to  be  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  Russia,  for  the  space  of  sixty  degrees  of  longitude.  They  have  added  to 
it  all  Eastern  Tartary,  to  Cashgar,  inclusive ;  and,  within  the  last  eighty  years,  Thibet, 
formerly  a  sacred  and  independent  territory,  has  been  compelled  to  own  their  sway. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Geography. 
There  is  not,  and  perhaps  never  was,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  government  more  purely 
and  entirely  despotic  than  the  Chinese.    No  power,  honour,  or  distinction  exists,  except  that 
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which  oentTM  in,  and  emanatea  from,  the  •overatgn.  In  every  other  country,  even  of  Aiia, 
tliere  are  aome  hereditary  offlcea ;  aonio  deacendanta  of  ancient  princei ;  above  all,  iome 
claaaea  elevated,  aa  it  were,  to  a  hi(fher  acale  of  social  exiatence  thwn  the  rest ;  by  all  which 
meana,  strong  aiid  permanent  lines  of  demarcation  are  drawn  between  the  different  portions 
of  the  community.  In  China,  no  diatinctions  are  owned  between  man  and  man,  except 
those  conferred  by  office;  and  to  these,  Uie  highest  and  the  lowest  are  permitted  equally  tu 
aspire.  This  supreme  power  of  the  monarch  is  claimed  for  him  as  tne  rcpresentaiive  of 
Deity  on  earth,  and  the  sole  representative ;  for  the  Chinese,  proud  of  the  extent  and  popu 
lousness  of  their  own  empire,  and  very  ignorant  of  all  beyond  it,  are  easily  persuaded  tnat 
the  world  does  not  contain  a  nation  which  is  not  subject  or  tributary  to  the  "son  of  heaven." 
One  God  in  heaven,  and  on  earth  only  one  Ta-whanf(-te,  is  the  fundamental  principU)  of 
their  administration.  When  any  mission  or  embassy  arrives  (Vom  a  foreign  court,  the  people 
are  told  that  it  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conveying  tribute  and  hcnnage  to  the  celestial  em- 
peror.  The  individuals, composing  Lord  Macartney'a  mission  were  not  a  little  disconcerted 
by  seeing  a  placard  to  tliis  effect  affixed  to  the  barge  in  which  they  were  conveyed  up  the 
Peiho;  uiough,  on  reflection,  they  judged  it  inexpedient  to  notice  the  circumstance.  The 
relation  of  a  parent  to  his  children  u  another  image  under  which  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Chinese  monarch  is  represented.  Corresponding  with  this,  the  parental  auinority  is  uni- 
fbrmlv  held  forth  as  entirely  paramount  A  parent  may  sell  his  children  for  slaves ,  and  if 
he  kill  them,  he  incura  only  a  moderate  penalty ;  but  if  a  child  addresses  even  abusive  Ian* 
guage  to  his  father  or  grandfather,  he  is  liable  to  be  put  to  death. 

Although,  however,  the  despotism  of  China  be  thus  entirely  raised  above  any  direct  end 
positive  clieck,  it  ia  yet  in  practice  the  most  mild  and  protecting  of  any  that  exists.  The 
monarch  ia  held  within  a  circle  of  lawa,  institutions,  and  ideas,  iy  transgressing  which,  he 
would  lose  the  very  basis  on  which  his  authority  rests.  The  doctrine,  that  he  is  the  son  o  id 
vicegerent  of  Deity  implies  that  he  will  use  this  high  descent  and  power  in  securing  pros- 

Strity  to  the  nation  over  whom  he  thus  holds  a  higher  than  earthly  sway ;  and  this  is  so 
lly  recognised,  that,  even  when  his  people  are  suffering  under  evils  of  nature,  famine, 
earthquake,  or  inundation,  he  takes  the  blame,  humbles  himself,  fasts,  and  strips  himself  of 
his  costly  attire,  as  a  penitent  under  whose  sins  his  people  are  groaning.  The  paternal  cha- 
racter equally  implies  an  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  who,  amid  the 
veneration  with  which  they  view  these  relations,  are  not  forgetful  of  the  accompanying 
obligations,  or  indisposed  to  revolt  when  they  suffer  severely  from  the  nop-observance  of 
iiem.  AH  prudent  emperors,  therefore,  are  at  considerable  pains  to  im)..-ei)u  the  idea  that 
Jiey  govern  consistently  with  their  lofty  pretensions.  Above  all,  usage  thnn  *t  i^e  immemorial 
.IBS  established  a  certain  regular  system  of  administration  peculiar  to  China,  and  *vhich  the 
nost  barbarous  conquerors,  after  the  firat  license  of  victory  was  over,  have  fi>und  it  wise  to 
sanction  and  support 

In  this  system,  the  fundamental,  and,  certainly,  hipfhly  laudable  maxim,  has  been,  to  make 
knowledge  the  sole  ground  of  official  rank  and  public  employment  The  examinations  for 
this  purpose  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  apparent  impartiality,  and,  as  seems  to  be 
generally  believed,  with  much  real  fairness.  Strict  precautions  are  adopted  for  this  purpose ; 
such  as,  that  every  piece  of  composition  that  is  to  be  judged,  must  be  given  in  sealed  and 
anonymous.  There  are  three  degrees,  which  the  missionaries,  in  lieu  of  the  uncouth  Chinese 
appellations,  designate  by  the  European  titles  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor.  The  first 
■ecms  to  be  merely  preparatory ;  the  second  qualifies  the  successful  candidate  to  enter  into 
the  class  of  mandarins,  in  whicn  is  vested  the  whole  administration  of  China.  The  mandarins 
are  divided  into  nine  degrees,  rising  from  the  lowest,  who  are  collectors  of  the  revenue,  to 
the  highest,  who  are  viceroys  and  governors  of  provinces.  As  usual  with  the  officers  of  an 
absolute  government,  each  mandarin  exercises  within  his  sphere  an  authority  as  uncontrolled 
as  that  of  the  head  of  the  state.  His  duty  is  not  only  to  govern  the  people,  but  also  to  preach 
to  them;  and  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  due  exercise  of  this  function.  The  tenour 
of  the  official  prelections  turns  chiefly  upon  industry,  peace,  order,  and  respect  to  parents, 
the  favourite  Chinese  virtues ;  and  especial  stress  is  laid  upon  their  duties  as  &ithful  subjects 
and  as  payers  of  taxes.  A  portion  of  the  mandarins  are  employed  in  carrying  on  those  ex- 
aminations according  to  which  the  several  dignities  are  bestowed.  Those  for  the  lowest 
degree  are  conducted  by  a  special  class  migrating  tor  that  purpose  from  place  to  place.  The 
second  degree  must  be  the  result  of  an  examination  in  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  and 
under  the  eye  of  the  ^vernor.  The  highest  rank  of  trintse,  here  translated  doctor,  must  bt 
the  result  of  a  triennial  examination  at  Peking.  It  is  considered  necessary  for  all  high  anc 
independent  command,  even  for  the  governor  of  a  city  of  the  second  or  third  rank.  A  few 
doctors,  under  the  appellation  of  han-lin,  obtain  superior  distinction  and  respect  According 
to  an  established  regulation,  each  individual  who  attains  any  of  the  prescribed  ranks  in  lite- 
rature is  promoted,  according  to  seniority,  and  as  vacancies  occur,  to  the  corresponding 
places  in  the  government ;  and,  though  there  appear  to  be  many  instances  of  favour,  fraud 
and  even  bribery,  the  general  practice  is  confonrmble  to  this  rule.  Various  and  strict  regu 
bitions  are  also  made,  to  restrain  each  mandarin  within  the  limits  of  his  duty.    No  one  re 
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ceivea  offic«  in  hit  native  ptx>TiiiM,  or  sven  in  the  adjoining  one;  and  uie  aame  ninaioiAiv 
ia  rarely  continued  in  the  same  place  more  than  three  years.  A  triennial  survey  ia  performed, 
and  reports  are  made  by  th?  higher  offlcera  on  the  conduct  of  their  inferiors.  All  these 
precautions  are  not,  it  u  supporcd,  sufficient  to  guard  against  much  corruption  and  m\»- 
government;  which,  in  ao  evtonsivo  a  system,  may  bo  readily  believed,  not  only  from  the 
unfortunate  propensity  of  humivn  nature  to  abuse  power,  but  from  the  degraded  character 
which  despotifliii  naturally  prothices  in  its  agents.  Yet,  that  a  system  which  maintains  by 
much  the  greatest  mass  of  population  anywhere  united  under  one  government  in  a  ntate  of 
uninterrupted  industry,  order,  anc'  well-being,  should  be  radically  bad  and  corrupt,  seems  a 
very  rash  and  hasty  conclusion. 

The  laws  of  Chma  have  been  compiled  not  with  any  large  or  statesman-like  viewa,  but 
Willi  a  minute  and  elaborate  care  to  lay  down  the  various  descriptions  of  offence,  and  appor< 
tion  lo  each  a  suitable  punishment  The  cans  is  the  grand  instrument  of  government ;  and 
ail  China  has  been  compared  to  a  ichool,  kept  in  awe  oy  the  rod  of  a  master.  For  its  appli- 
cation, the  law  apecifies  two  distinct  dimensionii  of  length  and  thickness,  and  more  pointedly 
Axes  the  number  of  blows  to  bo  inflicted  on  the  offender.  For  crimes  of  a  deeper  dye  than 
tliose  which  the  cane  can  chastise,  banishment  in  different  degrees  is  inflicted ;  and  for  those 
still  more  flagrant,  death  is  awarded.  Mercy,  however,  may  be,  and  is  exercised  by  com- 
muting puniuiments  of  every  grade  with  different  sums,  according  to  a  schedule,  which  the 
law  carefully  fixes.  The  Chinese  have  not  improved  so  fkr  in  legislation  as  to  abolish  the 
barbarous  practice  of  endeavouring  to  extract  confession  by  torture,  and  that  of  visiting  the 
crime  of  the  guilty  upon  his  innocent  family.  The  objects  of  punishment  are,  generally 
■peaking,  reasonable,  and  resemble  those  of  other  civilised  nations;  but  there  ia  an  attempt 
minutely  to  detail  the  various  shades  of  guilt,  and  to  fix  a  degree  of  punishment  correspond- 
ing to  each,  which  is  vain,  and  even  ridiculous.  This  detail  is  peculiarly  copious  in  cases 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  the  extensive  prevalence  of  which  is  thus  proved,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  probably  very  imperfectly  guarded  a^inst  The  Chinese  laws  have  also  the  infirmity 
common  to  some  early  codes,  of  interfering  in  concerns  beyond  their  province ;  such  as  forms, 
ceremonies,  dress,  and  little  transactions  beneath  the  notice  of  a  legislator.  The  manner  in 
which  an  inferior  bows  to,  or  salutes  his  superior ;  the  terms  of  the  card  written  to  him ;  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  folded ;  the  ceremonial  of  visiting,  are  all  fixed  by  statute.  Whether  a 
Chinese  s!t«  down  or  rises  up;  whether  he  receives  company  at  home  or  walks  abroad,  there 
is  a  rule  fixed;  and  the  cane  ia  always  at  hand  ^o  punion  its  violation. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  police  is  vigilant  and  enective ;  and  the  laws  are  certainly  not 
sanguinary ;  since  in  1784,  the  entire  number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  is  stated  by 
Amiot  at  1384,  a  number  deemed  unusually  large ;  yet,  at  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  total 
population,  it  would  not  be  more  than  one  in  108,000. 

The  revenue  of  China  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  land  tax,  or  rather  rent ;  for  the  sove- 
reign, as  in  other  Asiatic  despotisms,  is  held  to  bo  the  general  proprietor.  According  to  the 
usual  Oriental  scale,  one-tenth  of  the  produce  is  levied.  There  is  no  lease,  but  ejection  ia 
not  usuol.  The  inferior  kinds  of  grain  are  exempted.  The  produce  is  paid  chiefly  in  kind, 
and  is  conveyed  to  Peking  in  the  imperial  barges  (Jig.  656.)  through  the  canals  and  rivers. 

QKg  The  tax  on  salt  is  also  very  heavy,  and 

its  produce  reckoned  at  abiout  a  fourth 
of  the  land  tax ;  and  another  fourth  ia 
supposed  to  be  constituted  by  the  du- 
ties on  imports  and  exports,  the  transit 
duties  from  province  to  province,  and 
a  variety  of  minor  sources.  Of  the 
manufactured  as  well  as  the  londed 
produce,  a  portion  is  paid  in  kind  into 
the  treasury.  The  only  estimate  of  iU 
amount  hitherto  formed  in  Europe  is 
derived  fVom  a  Chinese  Encyclopedia, 
,^j^^g  ^  where  it  is  rated  at  12,000,00W.  steN 

*"**■  ling,  which  in  Britain  might  be  reck- 

oned equal  in  value  to  four  times  that  sum.  With  such  an  impost,  China  would  not  appear 
at  all  heavily  taxed  according  to  its  population ;  but  there  is  a  question,  whether  this  includes 
the  taxes  levied  in  kind,  and  if  it  does  not,  the  heaviest  of  the  Chinese  burdens  would  not 
be  included. 

The  military  force  of  China  has  been  represented,  in  regard  to  numbers  at  least,  as  very 
imposing :  it  has  even  been  made  to  amount  to  millions.  Grosier  and  Van  Braam,  however, 
seem  to  agree  in  fixing  the  actual  number  at  about  800,000.  The  greater  pert  are  a  mere 
militia,  in  which  the  population,  when  called  upon,  are  liable  to  serve^  Their  appearsncs 
(Jig.  657.)  and  habits  are  most  unmilitary,  and  they  are  scarcely  called  out  unless  for  pur- 
poses of  police ;  to  pursue  robbers,  and  pass  muster  on  state  occasions.  Their  paper  helmets, 
widded  gowns,  quilted  petticoats,  and  clumsy  satin  boots,  exhibit  nothing  of  the  aspect  of 
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wir.  Thff  Diitch  nmhaMulora  remark,  that  th«  emperor  does  not,  like  other  Aiiatk  prii.cA*, 
wrround  hiiiuielf  with  guards,  or  maintain,  even  in  the  capital,  a  body  of  troops  for  Uie  jup 
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port  of  the  throne.  Nothing  more  was  observed  at  Peking  than  small  piquets  at  the  ^atcs 
and  principal  stations.  The  most  really  eflbctivo  corps  is  that  of  the  TartarR,  consistinir  of 
light  cavalry,  who  fight  with  the  bow.  Mr.  Burrow,  however,  does  not  doubt  timt  20,(100 
disciplined  European  troops  might  march  from  Peking  to  Canton,  without  meeting  iiiiy 
■eriouB  resistance.  It  appears  from  ancient  records  that  the  Chinese  and  Tartars  made  ut*o 
not  only  of  gunpowder,  but  even  of  something  resembling  cannon ;  but  artillery  does  not  at 
present  constitute  any  part  of  the  effective  force  of  the  empire. 

The  Chinese  government  have,  as  already  observed,  very  numerous  barges,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  tribute,  and  other  accommodations ;  also  a  few  armed  vessels  to  suppress  siiing- 
ffling  u.;yl  piracy ;  but  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  navy.  An  American  irigate  would 
boat  the  whole  of  their  maritime  force. 

Sect.  W.— Productive  Indualry, 

No  nation  is  so  famed  for  industry,  in  all  the  arts  that  minister  to  human  subsistence. 
The  lands,  in  particular,  which  are  at  all  capable  of  culture,  are  tilled  with  a  minute  care, 
without  example  among  any  other  people.  The  peculiar  importance  attached  to  agriculture 
is  testified  by  an  annual  festival,  in  which  the  emperor  exhibits  himself  to  his  subjects  guid- 
ing the  plough.  It  is  not,  however,  supported  by  any  large  application  of  skill,  science,  or 
capital.  The  Chinese  carry  on  farming  on  a  small  scale,  with  rude  instruments,  and  almost 
no  cattle.  Their  chief  exertions  are  employed  in  irrigating  their  fields ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
tlie  chain  pump,  they  draw  water  out  of  their  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and  inundate  the 
crops  of  rice  as  soon  as  they  are  sown.  This  is  done  twice  a  vear,  and  two  crops  are  in 
general  raised  annually,  without  intermission  or  rotation.  The  highest  mountains  are  formed 
mto  terraces,  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  requisite  quantity  of  water,  and  allow  what  is 
superfluous  to  pass ;  and  reservoirs  are  formed  on  the  summits.  The  Ciiinese  steep  the  seed- 
com  in  liquid  manure,  and  use  the  drill  husbandry  in  orler  to  avoid  the  waste  of  seed  in 
broadcast ;  and  the  crop,  when  reaped,  is  placed  on  bamboo  frames,  and  carried  home  ou 
men's  shoulders.  Great  care  is  also  taken  in  transporting  soils,  and  tempering  them  by 
mixture  with  those  of  an  opposite  character,  as  sand  with  a  thick  and  adhesive  clay,  and 
marl  with  soils  that  are  too  light  But  the  Chinese  are,  above  all,  noted  for  their  expedients 
in  collecting  manure,  which,  from  the  small  number  of  cattle  employed,  is  an  object  of  great 
scarcity.  Substances  are  appropriated  to  this  purpose  which  are  never  thought  of  elsewhere. 
The  urine  of  men  and  animals  is  most  sedulously  collected ;  to  which  is  a^ed  human  hair, 
all  sorts  of  decayed  herbs,  with  every  offal  and  refuse  which  the  strictest  scrutiny  can  dis- 
cover in  the  corners  of  streets  and  cities.  As  this  manure,  however,  is  little  required  on 
the  inundated  lands,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  employed  in  raising  culinary  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly a  species  of  brassica,  called  petsai,  or  white  herb,  which  forms  a  favourite  urticlo 
of  food  with  the  Chinese. 

A  grand  and  peculiar  object  of  Chinese  industry  is  the  tea  plant.  It  flourishes  on  the  hills 
of  soutiiern  China,  ciiiefly  between  the  tropic  and  the  latitude  of  30°.  It  is  a  bushy  shrub, 
somewhat  resembling  the  rose  or  myrtle  tree,  and  which  shoots  leafy  branches  almost  fron; 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk.  The  plants  occur  wild ;  but  when  cultivated,  they  are  set  in  rows 
four  feet  from  each  other,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  collecting  the  leaves,  are  artificially 
prevented  from  rising  beyond  a  certain  height.  Whether  the  green  and  black  teas  be  the 
produce  of  difl'erent  species  of  plants,  is  a  question  discussed  in  the  section  on  Chinese 
botany.  The  black  teas  grow  chiefly  in  Fo-kien,  and  part  of  Canton ;  the  green,  in  the  more 
southerly  districts  of  Kiang-nan,  Kiang-si,  and  Tche-kinng.  They  are  raised  in  elevated  and 
hilly  districts,  and  generally  in  small  compartments,  like  gardens.  The  earlier  the  leaves 
uo  plucked  they  are  the  mor  j  valuable  and  highly  flavoured,  though,  of  course,  the  produce 
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is  Minuller.  In  black  tea,  a  few  leaf-budH  plucked  early  in  the  spring  conititute  pekoe.  Tlia 
succeMiye  later  plucking*  form  tliii  cimgou,  souchong,  and,  lastly,  l)ohua.  Green  t«ia  is  siiiii 
larly  dividi^d  into  guii(K)wdcr,  imperial,  liyixMi,  and  twankav.  The  leaves  are  rolled  into  tliq 
iiMUul  furiii  by  being  [Missed  throuj^li  the  tingors  of  a  female,  and  tliun  dried  on  thin  earthei 
and  iron  plates  over  a  charcoal  lir<>.  The  morclianta  arrive  at  the  end  of  harvest,  give  it  i 
■vcond  drying,  separate  the  difli-rent  qualities,  and,  atler  packing  it  in  largo  chests,  convey 
it  to  Canton. 

Among  other  important  agriciilt  i  products  is  the  sugar-cane,  which  appears  to  be  taller 
and  more  juicy  tlian  that  of  the  West  indies;  but,  as  it  is  cultivated  on  the  siinie  small  scale 
as  all  other  articles,  single  proprietors  cannot  bear  the  oxp«Misu  of  a  mill  on  their  grounds. 
The  caae  is  boiled,  and  its  juice  expressed  by  migratory  dealers,  who  bring  machinery  of  a 
character  very  inferior  to  that  u.^id  in  our  plantations,  yet  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  Mul- 
berry trees  are  necessary  tor  the  production  of  silk,  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  empire. 
Those  trees,  which  do  not  appear  to  differ  fVom  those  of  Europe,  are  reared  with  the  greatest 
care,  in  rows  ten  or  tw»lve  foot  asunder,  and  on  beds  of  a  moist  loamy  earth.  'Fliey  are 
fV()(|uontly  pruned  or  dwarfed,  in  order  to  make  them  produce  young  shoots  with  tender 
leaves,  which  are  supposed  to  bo  much  more  nutritious  than  those  upon  older  branches. 
Tho  nsects  are  nurseu  in  small  houses  erected  in  the  heart  of  the  plantations,  in  order  to 
be  removed  from  all  noise ;  for  the  Chinese  have  an  idea  that  they  will  bo  injured  even  by 
the  Iwrking  of  a  dog.  Ailer  the  silk  is  wound  off,  the  aurolias  become  an  article  of  foou. 
That  no  ground  may  bo  lost,  tho  intervals  between  tho  trees  are  planted  with  rice.  Cotton 
is  raised  in  the  middle  provinces  in  large  quantities,  yet  still  not  sufficient  to  dispense  with 
importation  from  Bombay.  Tobacco  is  largely  grown  and  consumed ;  and  we  may  also 
mention  camphor,  ginseng,  and  a  variety  of  leguminous  plants. 

As  a  manufacturing  people,  the  Chinese  are  i  Iso  eminent.  Tho  fabric  of  porcelain,  so 
superior  in  beauty  to  every  other  species  of  earthenware,  originated  entirely  with  them  • 
>nd,  though  the  taste  of  their  imitators  in  Europe  has  produceumoro  elegant  patterns,  they 
are  still  unrivalled  as  to  its  whiteness,  hardness,  and  tho  transparency  of  the  colours ;  tho 
materials  of  which  they  possess  a  peculiar  art  in  extracting  from  a  vast  variety  of  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  substances.  Silk  also  is  a  fabric  which  the  western  world  has  learned 
frotu  the  Chinese ;  and  the  silks  of  China  are  still  unequalled  as  to  richness,  though  in 
Fiiinipe  they  are  considered  too  heavy ;  and  those  of  France  and  Italy  are  preferre<l.  That 
light  and  elegant  cotton  stuff  which  we  call  nankeen,  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
Chinese  city  where  it  is  manufactured,  and  the  cotton  which  grows  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince is  said  to  have  naturally  the  yellow  colour  peculiar  to  it;  but  Mr.  Barrow  informs  us, 
that  this  colour  is  not  worn  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  and  that  blue,  black,  and  brown,  are 
preferred  by  them.  The  Chinese  ornamented  papers,  so  much  admired  in  Europe,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  describe.  Their  lackered  ware  would  be  highly  distinguished,  were  it  not 
here  eclipsed  by  that  of  their  Japanese  neighbours.  A  number,  however,  of  little  ornamented 
trinkets  and  toys  are  made  with  the  simplest  instruments,  and  by  the  hands  of  single  indi- 
viduals; yet  with  a  beauty  which  we  in  vain  attempt  to  rival.  Such  are  their  ivory  fans 
and  baskets ;  their  ornaments  of  tortoise  shell  and  mother  of  pearl ;  their  silver  filigree  and 
lackered  cabinets,  chests,  &c.  Their  paper  and  printing  are  both  good,  and  their  ink,  for 
some  purposes,  superior  to  European. 

Trade  must  be  considerable  in  a  country  so  extensive,  and  abounding  with  so  many  valu- 
able commodities ;  yet  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  almost  wholly  internal.  China  sup- 
plies within  itself  nearly  all  the  roinmodities  which  minister  either  to  the  use  or  the  pleasure 
of  her  inhabitants.  Her  foreign  trade  is  permitted  only  at  two  points,  and  under  the  narrow- 
est restrictions :  and  though  it  be  considerable  to  the  nations  with  winch  it  is  carried  on,  by 
China  herself  it  is  scarcely  felt  as  a  national  object.  Another  great  commercial  want  in 
China  is  that  of  u  moneyed  interest  Capital  is  so  scarce,  and  so  little  feeling  of  security 
exists,  that  money  is  lent  only  on  pawn ;  and,  in  that  case,  government  restricts  the  interest 
to  three  per  cent,  per  month,  above  which  rate,  of  course,  it  must  have  a  tendency  to  rise. 
Such  a  deficiency,  in  a  country  so  wealthy  and  a  people  so  industrious,  seems  to  imply  in 
this  boasted  administration  some  radical  defect,  some  want  of  protection  for  all  fortunes  that 
rise  above  the  humblest  mediocrity.  There  is  no  system  of  credit  established  between  the 
merchants  of  distant  provinces,  no  bills  of  exchange;  no  circulating  medium,  except  a  copper 
coin  of  the  value  of  the  third  of  a  farthing.  In  this  respect  China  yields  greatly  to  Initio, 
which,  amid  all  its  political  agitations,  has  formed  a  great  moneyed  and  banking  interest, 
comprising  some  individuals  of  immense  fortune. 

The  commerce  of  China  is  thus  chiefly  confined  to  the  operation  of  bartering  the  produc- 
tions of  its  different  provinces ;  and  these  are  sufficiently  various  to  afford  room  for  a  very 
extensive  traffic.  Tho  most  ample  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  great  rivers  and  their  numer- 
ous tributaries,  and  also  by  the  canals,  which  are  constructed  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any 
other  country.  One  of  the  great  objects  is  the  conveyance  to  the  capital  of  tlie  nnperial 
land-rent,  which  is  paid  in  kind,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rice.  Van  Braam  was  told,  that  the 
barges  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  it  amounted  to  9999,  which,  with  the  Chinese,  if  aa 
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even  number  and  that  there  were  200,000  sailors  employed,  v  ho  worked  much  more  at  their 
ease  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Salt  is  a  most  extensive  article.  The  British  embassy 
found,  at  Tiensin?,  piles  of  that  commodity,  which  they  calculated  at  600,000,000  pounds. 
It  had  been  brou^t  from  Uie  southern  coasts  of  Fo-kien  and  Tche-kiang,  where  it  had  been 
evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  for  the  consumption  of  Pechelee  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. The  conveyance  of  coal,  turf,  and  other  fuel,  aflbrds  also  occupation  to  numerous 
barges.  The  dintribution  Uiroughout  China  of  the  silks,  porcelain,  and  other  fine  manufkc- 
tures  of  the  central  provinces,  aibnis  anodier  source  no  less  ample. 

Of  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  the  European  part  is  the  most  considerable,  and  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Englirfi,  being  conducted  by  their  East  India  Company,  to  the 
exclusion  of  private  traders,  'fiiey  maintain  a  factory,  in  which  are  employed  twelve  super- 
cargoes and  twelve  writers,  with  some  subordinate  officers.  The  first  two  classes  rise  by 
seniority ;  and  the  three  senior  supercargoes,  called  "  the  Select  Committee,"  have  the 
supreme  direction  both  of  trade  and  political  transactions.  Their  dealings  are  carried  on 
entirely  with  the  hong  merchants,  wno  are  required  to  give  security  to  government  for  the 
payment  of  the  import  and  export  duties  on  the  cargo  of  every  ship  that  arrives  in  any 
Chinese  port,  and  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  crew.  There  are,  however,  others,  called 
"  outside  merchants,"  uiany  of  whom,  under  sanction  of  the  hong,  carry  on  traffic  to  a 
great  extent  Tea  has  been  almost  the  exclusive  article  of  export  by  the  Company  since 
1824-5,  previous  to  which  they  used  to  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  silk.  In  1828-9, 
the  export  consisted  of  28,617,280  lbs.,  besides,  1,229,954  exported  to  the  British  North 
American  colonies.  The  invoice  value  amounted  to  1,981,419{.  The  imports  by  the  Com- 
pany  consisted  chiefly  of  woollens,  the  amount  of  which  had  fallen  from  832,1601.  m  1813-14, 
to  459,553/.  in  1828-9.  The  other  articles  consisted  of  cottons,  glass,  iron,  lead,  which  had 
fallen  in  the  same  period  fbm  163,2091.  to  124,0981.  [By  the  act  of  3  and  4  Will.  iv.  c.  93 
(Aug.  28,  1833),  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  is  tlirown  open  to  all  British 
subjects,  and  now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  Uiat  with  other  countries.  The  gradual 
decline  of  the  Company's  imports  has  been  already  adverted  to;  but  it  should  be  added,  that, 
beside  the  falling  off  in  the  value  of  the  merchandise  above  stated,  the  import  of  bullion, 
which  at  the  period  of  1814-1616  was  about  600,000/.  annually,  had  totally  ceased  in  1828- 
1830.  The  Company's  exports  of  tea,  during  the  last  three  years  of  their  charter,  hardly 
averaged  31,600,000  lbs.  a  year;  but  during  the  first  year  of  the  ftee  trade  (1834-6),  the 
exports  in  British  ships  exceeded  42,000,000  lbs.  The  total  value  of  the  Company's  imports 
into  China  firom  Great  Britain,  during  the  last  few  years  of  their  existence,  did  not  average 
600,000/.  a  year ;  tiiat  of  their  exports  from  China  to  Great  Britain  averaged  1,850,000/. 
The  British  trade  in  Canton  is  now  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  styled  the  Superintendent  of  the  Merchants.  The  Dutch  trade  is  the  largest 
of  the  European  nations  after  the  British ;  but  even  with  the  assistance  of  protecting  duties  in 
Holland,  the  Dutch  cannot  withstand  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  AmeWcan  traders. — 
Am.  Ed.]  Though  the  Portuguese  possess  the  island  of  Macao,  and  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Philippines  have  access  to  the  port  of  Amoy,  they  make  little  use  of  these  advantages.  The 
French,  Swedes,  and  Danes  all  carry  on  a  little  intercourse  with  Canton. 

The  trade  to  China  from  India,  where  it  is  called  the  country  trade,  is  almost  entirely 
firee,  and  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  It  is  chiefly  with  Bombay,  which  sends  to  it 
cotton,  and  the  fine  opium  of  IVfalwa ;  while  from  Calcutta  it  receives  the  inferior  opium  of 
Patne  and  Benares.  The  import  of  this  article  into  China  has  increased  surprisingly,  fh>m 
a  value  '^f  500,000/.  in  1817-18,  to  2,500,000/.  in  1831-32.  It  has  grown  also  in  the  &ce 
of  the  most  rigorous  prohibition,  and  l^  trade  entirely  contraband.  This  is  carried  on  in 
the  bay  of  Linting,  with  perfect  security,  by  means  of  very  slight  precautions.  Cotton, 
which  used  to  be  the  largest  article,  fell  during  the  above  period  fhim  1,310,000/.  to  646,000/. 
Tin,  pepper,  betel-nut  and  some  other  articles,  raised  the  imports  finro  India  to  China,  in 
1831-32,  to  3,250,000/. 

The  American  trade  with  China  has  also,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  risen  to  very  con- 
siderable importance.  It  commenced  in  1783,  with  a  single  vessel  fh)m  New  York,  and 
in  1833,  it  had  increased  to  a  total  value  of  $16,735,150;  viz. :  $6,372,178  of  Qxport«  from 
Canton,  and  $8,362,971  of  imports  into  that  port  The  Americans  export  fh>m  China  tea 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  15,000,000  pounds,  nankeens,  silks,  and  other  minor  articles ;  and 
give,  in  return,  furs,  chiefly  fl'om  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  seal-skins,  Turkish 
opium,  ginseng,  sea-slug,  woollens  and  cottons  of  English  and  American  manufacture,  and 
a  balance  in  bullion. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  in  her  own  bottoms,  though  bearing  no  proportion  to  the 
wealth  and  greatness  of  the  empire,  is  not  altogether  inconsiderable.  It  is  carried  on  in 
large  unwieldy  junks,  whose  structure  can  never  be  improved,  as  the  slightest  deviation 
from  their  present  clumsy  atfuctufe  would  subject  the  owners  to  the  high  duties  imposed  on 
foreign  merchants.  The  viceroy  of  the  provinces  fixes  the  number  of  junks  that  shall  sail 
to  each  particular  country,  and  the  species  of  cargo  which  they  shall  carry.  Mr.  Crawfiird 
reckons  that  there  sail  annually  to  Japan  ten  junks,  making  two  voyages;  thirteen  to  the 
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Philippines;  ibur  to  the  Sooloo  isles;  thirteen,  Borneo;  two,  Celebes;  seven,  Java;  tea^  t 
Huniatra ;  nine,  Sincapore ;  six^  Malacca ;  eighty-nine,  Siam ;  twenty,  Cochin-China ;  nint;, 
(/ainlxxlia ;  twenty,  Tonquin:  in  all,  222;  which,  with  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  make  the 
toniiuge  of  the  celestial  empire  about  80,000.'"  These  vessels  are  partly  built  and  owned  in 
foreign  countries,  but  by  Chinese  natives.  They  have  numerous  owners,  each  of  which  has 
a  compartment  divided  by  strong  planks  firom  the  rest  of  the  vesseL  In  return  for  the 
staples  of  China,  they  receive  gold,  tin,  and  the  gelatinous  substance  called  sea-slug,  and  a 
peculiar  species  of  birds'-nests,  which,  when  made  into  soup,  are  reckoned  peculiarly  deli 
cate  and  nutritious. 
[The  over-land  foreign  trade  of  China,  carried  on  by  caravans,  is  also  extensive.    The 

firincipal  stations  for  this  trade  are  as  follows:  Maimatchin,  opposite  to  Kiakhta  on  the 
luBsian  frontier,  where  the  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  and  exported,  is  about 
)|t?^()00,000  annually ;  Yarkand  and  Cashgar,  near  the  frontiers  of  Bucharia ;  Leh,  or  Ladak 
and  Lasso,  in  Thibet,  for  the  over-land  trade  with  Hindostan ;  Yongtchangfou  in  Yunan, 
noar  the  Birman  frontier ;  and  Koeilinfou,  near  that  of  Anam.— Am.  £o.] 

The  fishery  that  exists  in  China  is  inconsiderable  in  a  national  or  commercial  point  of  * 
view ;  but,  as  the  means  of  individual  subsistence,  no  nation  carries  it  to  such  an  extent 
Ail  the  lakes,  brood  rivers,  and  sheltered  bays  of  China  are  covered  with  floating  cities,  the 
crowded  population  of  which  have  no  home  but  on  the  water.  Staunton  and  &rrow  sup*  <; 
pose  that  the  waters  of  China  are  as  densely  peopled  as  the  land,  and  that  the;^  sustain  a 
floating  population  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  British  empire.  Chinese  invention  has  dis- 
covered modes  of  ensnaring  the  finny  tribes  (^uite  peculiar  to  itself.  One  most  singular 
resource  consists  in  the  employment  of  the  fishmg-bird,  a  species  of  cormorant,  which  dives 
into  the  water,  seizes  the.  fishes  with  a  long  bill,  and  brings  them  to  its  master,  acoepting  in 
recompense  such  portion  as  he  chooses  to  ^tow.  Others  fasten  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  a 
board  painted  white,  which,  by  moonlight,  has  the  appearance  of  glittering  waves,  and 
attracts  the  unwary  tenant  of  the  stream.  Many,  also,  of  the  owners  of  these  watery 
mansions  keep  large  flocks  of  ducks,  which  go  out  and  return,  obedient  to  a  signal.  In 
some  of  the  still  waters  are  to  be  seen  floating  islands,  composed  of  broad  rnfU  on  whwh 
houses  are  built,  and  some  parts  are  even  laid  over  with  «<rth,  and  crops  raised  upon 
them. 

In  public  works,  undertaken  for  purposes  of  utility,  China  stands  without  a  rival.  Ancient 
Egypt,  indeed,  exhibits  monuments  of  equal  labour ;  but  these  were  mere  displays  of  vain 
and  superstitious  pomp,  and  cannot  come  in  competition  with  those  canals  which  form  the 
foundation  of  the  prosperity  of  China.  The  labour  and  ingenuity  are  the  greater,  as  they 
are  seconded  by  little  science ;  for  the  Chinese  are  unacquainted  with  the  construction  of 
locks,  or  other  means  by  which  a  stationary  supply  of  water  can  be  ensured.  Their  canals 
are  merely  artificial  rivers,  formed  by  changing  the  direction  of  those  constructed  by  nature. 
By  that  called,  emphatically,  the  Great  Canal,  an  uninterrupted  communication  of  500  miles 
is  maintained  between  the  Peiho,  or  river  of  Pekin,  and  the  great  central  stream  of  the 
Yong-tse-kiang.  A  considerable  river  is  arrested  as  it  flows  over  the  high  land  of  Shontang, 
and  the  divid^  stream,  turned  into  opposite  directions,  forms  the  bosis  of  this  great  water- 
course. In  connection  with  the  rivers,  this  canal  completes,  with  only  one  short  interru^ 
tion,  a  line  of  1000  miles  of  navigation  from  Pekin  to  Canton.  On  the  other  hand,  the  roads 
are  narrow,  and  unsuited  to  vehicles  of  any  magnitude ;  there  being  little  ground  to  spare, 
and  cattle  being  equally  scarce.  The  only  mode  of  travelling  in  stote  is  in  palanquins, 
which,  as  well  as  the  baggage,  are  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  coolies  or  porters,  1000  of 
whom,  at  a  period  when  the  Great  Canal  was  frozen,  were  employed  in  carrying  to  Pekin 
the  presents  of  the  Dutch  ambassadors.  Ordinary  goods  are  conveyed  by  double  barrows, 
forming  a  small  cart,  the  movements  of  which  are  produced,  when  wind  favours,  by  the  use 
of  sails  similar  to  those  of  a  boat  The  narratives  of  the  late  embassv  occasionally  mention 
the  passage  of  whole  fleets  of  wheelbarrows.  This  practice  is  noticed  by  the  old  travellers, 
and,  on  their  testimony,  by  Milton,  in  his  allusion  to 

"gftrieana,  where  ChinsKrH  drive 
Witb  Mill  and  wind  tiMir  cany  wagona  liglit," 

Among  the  mighty  works  of  China,  may  here  be  mentioned  the  Great  Wall,  though  it 
was  constructed  entirely  with  a  military  object  Perhaps  it  is  unrivalled  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  human  labour.  The  wonder  is  not  merely  in  the  continuity  of  the  rampart  for 
upwards  of  1000  miles,  but  in  the  difficulties  which  have  been  surmounted  in  carrying  it 
over  so  rugged  and  mountainous  a  country.  One  elevation,  near  the  place  where  the  Bri- 
tish embassy  passed,  was  calculated  at  upwards  of  5000  feet  It  was  seen,  however,  extend- 
ing  along  the  ridges  of  hills,  over  tlie  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  crossing  the  deepest 

*  [Mr.  Crawnird,  iinwever,  artdi  tliai  he  liai  no  mean*  of  deicribing  the  eitent  of  th«  traffic  between  Cbina,  taj 
Corea  and  the  too  Choo  ialanda.— Am.  K»J 
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falloys,  continaed  upon  arches  over  rivers,  and  doabled  or  trebled  in  many  parts,  to  talce  ih 

important  passes  (fifr.  658.)-      Its 

6B6- ^^^gfllk  '      usual  height  is  thirty  feet,  thouQ^li  a 

■'  ■'•"'      **»S3™^         -  *■  "ii!i     emaller  and  even  half  that  elevation 

suffices  where  it  is  carried  along  de- 
clivities. The  top  is  paved,  and  so 
broad  that  a  carriage  can  drive  along 
it.  Square  towers,  sometimes  forty 
feet  high,  are  erected  at  very  short 
distances,  Mr.  Barrow  observes, 
however,  that  this  huge  work  implies 
no  display  of  skill,  either  in  archi- 
tecture or  military  defence.  It  is 
merely  a  mound  of  earth  heaped 
together,  and  faced  with  brick  or  stone,  similar  to  the  walls  with  which  all  the  cities  of  the 
Chinese  are  surrounded.  Their  history  describes  it  as  completed  in  the  third  century,  but 
without  mentioning  the  period  of  time  employed  in  its  construction.  As  a  defence  against 
invasion,  on  a  great  scale,  such  barriers  have  always  been  found  nugatory ;  but  this  was 
probably  useful  in  repelling  the  predatory  inroads  of  those  little  wandering  tribes  who  filled 
a  great  part  of  the  surrounding  deserts.  Since  the  Tartar  conquest,  wliich  incorporated 
them  all  into  the  Chinese  empire,  its  use  is  no  longer  felt,  and  by  the  Chinese  themselves  it 
is  now  little  regarded. 


Part  of  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  China  is  its  population,  which  is  certainly  much 
the  greatest  that  is  in  any  part  of  the  world  united  under  one  social  and  political  system. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  which  has  afforded  no  inconsiderable  scope  for  doubt  and  contro- 
versy. Lord  Macartney's  famous  number  of  333,000,000,  though  stated  to  him  on  official 
authority,  which  he  considered  respectable,  is  now  discredited.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
old  enumerations,  which  make  the  amount  only  50,000,000  or  60,000,000,  are  confessedly 
imperfect.  One  of  the  best  authorities  is  that  of  the  Yelungshe,  a  sort  of  encyclopcedia, 
which  rates  the  number  of  families  paying  taxes  at  28,514,488 ;  which,  at  five  to  a  ramily, 
would  give  an  entire  population  of  142,000,000.  An  addition  being  made,  including  the 
privileged  classes,  those  living  on  t^e  water,  and  others  variously  exempted,  may  raise  the 
total  to  upwards  of  150,000,000.  luis  agrees  pretty  closely  with  an  enumeration  .commu- 
nicated by  Dr.  Morrison,  as  made  by  the  present  emperor,  which  amounted  to  from 
145,000,000  to  146,000,000  mouths.  On  the  other  hand,  statements  reported  by  Father 
Allerstein  in  1743,  and  by  Grosier  in  1760  and  1761,  agree  in  making  the  number 
196,000,000  or  196,000,000.  All  these  are  probably  very  vagiie ;  especially  as,  when  they 
come  to  the  detail  of  the  provinces,  they  exhibit  the  most  complete  discrepancies  from  each 
other.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  the  population  of  China  is  materially 
under  200,000,000.  China  is  eight  times  the  extent  of  France :  it  is  more  fruitful,  more 
carefully,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  skilfully,  cultivated.  An  equal  density  would  give 
230,000,000  or  240,000,000 ;  and  really  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  much  inferior.  Loose 
as  this  mode  of  estimate  is,  it  is  probably  better  than  enumerations  which  are  proved  to  be 
va^e  by  their  contradictory  character. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  multitude  composes,  in  the  strictest  sense,  one  people,  cast  in 
one  mould,  both  of  form  and  mind.    Their  external  aspect  (Jig.  659.)  marks  them  generally 


Group  of  Chineie. 


u  nelongmg  to  the  Mongol  race,  and  seems  to  indicate  them  as  having  originally  com* 
across  the  high  pastoral  table-land  of  middle  Asia.  It  has  been  softened  down,  however,  by 
pacific  and  regular  habits,  as  well  as  by  some  features  strictly  Chinese.    "The  broan. 
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•  originally  com* 
)wn,  however,  by 
"The  broad. 


irregular,  and  half-closed  eyti ;  the  linear  and  highly-arched  eyebrow ,  ^e  broad  root  ot  the 
nose;  the  extension  of  the  upper  eyelid  a  little  beyond  the  lower;  the  thin  straggling  beard, 
and  the  body  generally  free  from  hair ;  a  high  conical  head  and  triangular  face,"  are  given 
as  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Their  complexion  is  of  a  sickly  white,  or  pale  yellow,  like 
tJiat  of  a  taded  leaf,  or  the  nx)t  of  rhubarb.  Their  hair  is  universally  black,  and  if  it  tail 
at  all  in  that  colour,  the  defect  is  supplied  by  painting :  it  is  so  thick  and  strong,  that  tney 
compare  that  of  Europeans  to  the  pile  of  the  finer  furs.  They  are  generally  of  the  middle 
size ;  few  tall  men,  and  still  fewer  dwarfs  or  deformed  persons  are  found  among  them. 
The  female  sex  were  seen  with  difficulty,  and  almost  only  those  of  the  lowest  ranks,  who 
were  not  distinguished  from  the  men  by  any  delicacy  of  feature  or  complexion ;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  persons  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hickey  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  elegant  or  beautiful.  Mr.  Barrow  also  observed,  that  the  air  of  good-humour, 
which  appears  in  the  visage  of  the  male  Chinese,  is  exchanged  in  that  of  the  females  for 

one  of  fretfulness  and  discontent; 
660  l  ,  which,  perhaps,  is  but  too  well  justi- 
fied by  the  tyrannical  treatment  which 
they  experience.  The  few,  however, 
of  the  higher  ranks  who  presented 
themselves  to  the  view  of  the  English 
embassy  made  a  much  more  favour- 
able impression;  and,  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  their  complexions,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  features,  appeared 
entitled  to  admiration  0^^.  660.;  The 
same  judgment  is  warmly  pronounced 
by  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  who  appear 
to  have  made  very  diligent  observa- 
tions upon  this  subject.  One  some- 
what dishonest  cause  of  the  difference 
here  perceptible  is  found  in  the  trade  which  prevails  in  China,  of  purchasing,  at  an  early  age, 
girls  who  afford  any  promise  of  beauty,  and  training  them  for  the  future  wives  and  concu- 
bines of  the  opulent  classes. 

The  national  character  of  the  Chinese  has  been  very  diflferently  regarded,  and  perhaps 
there  has  of  late  prevailed  a  disposition  to  rate  it  somewhat  too  low.  Quietude,  industry 
order,  and  regularity, — qualities  which  a  despotic  government  seeks  always  to  foster, — seem 
to  be  peculiarly  conspicuous.  A  general  good-humour  and  courtesy  reign  in  their  aspect 
and  proceedings:  even  when  they  jostle  and  come  into  collision  with  each  other,  the  extri- 
cation is  effected  without  any  of  that  noise,  and  exchange  of  turbulent  and  abusive  lan- 
guage, which  are  but  too  often  witnessed  on  such  occasions  in  European  cities.  Flagrant 
crimes,  and  open  violations  of  the  laws,  are  by  no  means  common.  The  attachments  of 
kindred  are  encouraged  and  cheiished  with  peculiar  force,  particularly  towards  parents  and 
ancestry  in  general.  The  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a  sacred  duty, 
which  appears  to  be  very  strictly  fulfilled.  It  is  surely  a  phenomenon  in  national  economy 
very  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  a  nation  so  immensely  multiplied,  and  so  straitened  for  food, 
there  should  not  be  such  a  thing  as  either  begging  or  pauperism.  The  wants  of  the  most 
destitute  are  relieved  within  the  circle  of  their  family  and  kindred.  It  is  said  to  be  cus- 
tomary, that  a  whole  family,  for  several  generations,  with  all  its  members,  married  and  un- 
married, live  under  one  roof,  and  with  only  two  apartments,  one  for  sleeping,  and  the  other 
for  outing;  a  system,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  which,  implies  a  great  degree  of  tran- 
quillity and  harmony  of  temper.  Within  the  domestic  circle,  however,  and  that  of  cere- 
monious social  intercourse,  seems  to  terminate  all  that  is  amiable  in  the  Chinese  disposition. 
In  every  other  respect  they  show  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  nor 
even  the  common  *eelings  of  sympathy.  Repeated  instances  have  occurred  of  Chinese 
dropping  into  the  sea,  and  being  rescued  by  the  English,  while  their  own  countrymen  did 
not  take  the  least  notice,  or  make  a  single  eflwrt  to  save  them.  Their  propensity  to  fraud 
has  been  amply  noticed  by  travellers,  but  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  To 
the  hong  merchants  belongs  the  merit  of  having  established  a  character  of  very  strict 
honesty ;  and  many  even  of  what  are  called  "  outside  merchants"  appear  to  be  highly  re- 
spectable. The  custom  of  the  Chinese  to  write  upon  their  signs,  "  Here  no  one  is  cheat- 
ed,"— though  we  might  be  rather  rash  in  concluding,  with  De  Pauw,  that  it  implies  a  pre- 
dete-mination  to  cheat  all  the  world,  manifests  pretty  clearly  that  the  thing  is  considered 
neither  unprecedented  nor  improbable.  The  want  of  all  independent  place  and  power,  the 
abject  submission  required,  and  the  application  of  the  rod  to  all  classes  alike,  produces  a 
general  degradation  of  character,  and  the  vices  which  are  its  natural  consequences.  The 
highest  officers  of  state  showed  an  entire  disregard  of  truth,  and  hesitated  not  to  utter  the 
most  glaring  falsehoods,  whenever  a  political  purpose  was  to  be  served.  Again,  the  pnu> 
tice  of  exposing  children  is  another  repulsive  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  which  har- 
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monises  very  ill  with  their  apparent  mildness,  and  boasted  respect  for  the  ties  of  kindred ; 
nor  can  the  poverty  which  prompts  it  form  its  excuse.  In  Peking,  where  it  most  prevails, 
the  number  of  children  annually  exposed,  has  been  stated  at  9000 ;  but  this  is  now  admitted 
to  be  a  great  exaggeration,  and  the  real  number  cannot  be  well  guessed.  The  practice 
derives  no  palliation  fivm  being  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  female  sex,  in  consequence  of 
the  low  estimation  in  which  they  are  generally  held  in  China.  According  to  we  Dutch 
ambassadors,  females  in  that  country  may  be  considered  universally  as  M)ject8  of  traffic. 
Those  who  promise  to  be  handsome  are  purchased  in  early  youth  by  the  class  of  dealers 
above  mentioned,  and  trained  for  the  harems  of  the  great,  where  they  pass  the  rest  of  their 

days,  according  to  Eastern  custom,  in  splendid  seclu- 
sion. The  confinement,  if  less  rigorous  than  in  some 
other  of  the  Asiatic  states,  is  yet  strictly  ensured  by 
an  infirmity  arising  out  of  the  &ntastic  taste  which 
prescribes,  as  indispensable  to  female  beauty,  that  the 
feet  be  reduced  to  the  most  minute  possible  dimensions 
(Jig.  661.).  This,  by  compression  from  an  early  age, 
is  effected  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  them  barely 
able  to  totter  from  place  to  place,  holding  by  the  wall 
or  other  supports.  The  lower  ranks,  on  the  other 
hand,  afler  being  purchased  by  the  husband,  are  treat- 
ed almost  as  slaves,  and  subjected  to  the  hardest  labour :  they  have  even  been  observed  by 
travellers  yoked  to  the  plough. 

In  regard  to  religion,  China  has  none  connected  with  or  supported  by  the  government. 
No  crera  is  made  a  matter  of  state,  except  the  abstract  belief  in  the  ejfistence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  of  the  emperor  as  his  sole  vicegerent  on  earth.  As  to  every  further  creed  and 
rite,  the  nation  adopts  any  or  none,  as  it  may  judge  most  expedient.  The  learned,  indeed, 
generally  affect  indifTerence  upon  this  subject,  and  limit  themselves  to  the  above  simple 
belief,  joined  to  a  superstitious  reverence  fur  ancestry  and  for  the  ancient  sages  of  the  em- 
pire. The  people,  however,  require  some  more  sensible  objects  of  worship;  and  the  vacant 
place  has  been  chiefly  occupied  by  the  sect  of  Fo,  essentially  the  same  with  that  of  Boodh, 
which  rules  in  Thibet,  and  has  spread  thence  through  all  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Tar- 
taiy.  It  appears  there  with  its  doctrine  of  transmigration,  its  numerous  images,  its  monastic 
institutions,  its  bells  and  beads,  its  noisy  music,  and  its  peculiar  dress ;  all  giving  it  such  a 
resemblance  to  the  Catholic  worship,  that  the  missionaries  of  the  church  of  Rome  fill  their 
journals  with  perpetual  lamentations  on  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  two.  Although 
jealous,  in  general,  of  every  foreign  system,  the  Tartar  dyna^Jes  have  been  inclined  to  pro- 
tect this  religion  of  Tartar  origin.  The  same  favour  has  not  been  extended  to  Christianity, 
which  has  repeatedly  made  some  progress.  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  particular,  have 
always  rendered  themselves  necessary  at  court  by  their  knowledge,  contrasted  with  the 
Chinese  ignorance  of  the  astronomy  requisite  to  predict  eclipses,  and  to  form  a  correct 
calendar.  As  soon,  however,  as  conversions  began  to  be  effectedi  complaints  were  always 
preferred,  tliat  the  new  sect  were  clianging  the  customs,  and  even  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples, of  tlie  empire.  The  prohibition  of  the  almost  divine  honours  paid  to  ancestry ;  the 
congregational  meetings  attended  by  females,  and  the  representing  celibacy  as  a  meritorious 
state,  were  the  points  of  objection  most  forcibly  dwelt  upon.  Repeated  persecutions  have, 
in  consequence,  taken  place,  by  which  this  faith  has  been  almost  entirely  extirpated.  Such 
also  has  been  the  fate  of  Islamism,  though  there  are  still  mosques  in  some  of  the  principal 
cities.  The  superstitions  usual  among  the  vulgar  in  all  countries  prevail  also  in  China ;  as 
witches  (nuey-sAtr),  good  and  evil  supposed  to  be  locally  attached  to  particular  spots,  luckv 
and  unlucky  times.  In  the  ports  on  the  ocean,  pagodas  were  found  chiefly  erected  to  > 
mysterious  being  called  the  "  King  of  the  Eastern  Sea ;"  a  worship  obviously  suggested  by 
the  grand  object  which  nature  there  presented  to  them. 

Learning,  in  Chma,  must  form  a  leading  pursuit,  and  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  u 
very  flourishing  state,  since  it  is  held  in  almost  exclusive  honour,  and  forms  the  sole  road  to 
rank,  distinction,  and  power.  Yet  this  very  circumstance  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  limitcc' 
and  stationary  state  in  which  it  actually  exists.  When  science  becomes  a  state  engine,  any 
change  in  its  nature  or  extent  becomes  a  political  innovation,  which  the  jealous  ciiaracter 
of  despotism  will  never  tolerate.  The  language,  arrested  protebly  by  this  cause  at  an  early 
stage,  requires  alone  the  laborious  application  of^  years ;  after  which  the  laws  and  history  of 
the  empire,  and  the  precepts  of  its  ancient  sages,  seem  nearly  to  fill  up  the  routine  of  cfficiai 
study.  Mathematics  and  astronomy,  which  have  been  often  cultivated  with  the  highest 
success  under  absolute  governments,  have  not,  in  China,  reached  beyond  their  most  ele- 
mentary forms.  The  Court  Calendar,  published  for  the  guidance  of  the  nation  in  various 
important  concerns,  has  for  a  long  time  been  constructed  by  foreigners;  Arabs,  Hindoos, 
and  even  Europeans.  Notwithstanding,  also,  the  paramount  iinpt^rtance  attaciied  to  objects 
.of  utility,  the  Chinese  have  made  no  prjgress  in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  poweii; 
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they  cannot  even  coniftruct  a  common  pump ;  and  all  their  ffreat  works  are  the  mere  reault 
of  mdefatigable  labour  performed  by  a  multitude  of  human  hands. 

The  Chmese  language,  arrested  between  hieroglyphical  and  alphabetic  writing,  presents 
a  singular  phenomenon.  The  simple  picture  of  the  object,  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
early  writings,  has  been  changed,  for  Acility  of  writing,  into  the  letter ;  but  the  next  step, 
which  should  have  been  to  make  each  letter  express  a  simple  sound,  and  thus  a  small  num- 
ber by  repetition  represent  all  the  words  in  the  language,  has  never  been  taken.  Every 
word,  or  rather  every  idea,  continues  to  be  represented  by  a  separate  character;  and  such 
characters,  in  the  most  copious  Chinese  dictionaries,  amount  to  no  less  than  40,000 ;  a  much 
greater  number  than  there  are  of  words  in  any  of  our  languages,  where  many  expressions 
represent  several  ideas,  the  context  explaining  the  one  meant  in  each  particular  case.  In 
China,  each  character  represents  the  one' single  and  separate  idea.  This  copiousness  becomes 
Jie  more  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  peculiar  poverty  of  the  spoken  language. 
This  last  consists  altogether  of  monosyllables ;  and  as  they  want,  moreover,  the  letters  b,  <{, 
r,  and  x,  they  have  not  been  able  to  fonn  more  than  about  830  syllabic  sounds.  These,  by 
accents  and  peculiar  intonations,  are  multiplied  to  about  1300;  still  there  remain  about 
thirty  written  words  to  every  spoken  word.  The  latter  afford  thus  an  exposition  of  the 
written  words,  and,  without  reference  to  their  sound,  form  the  proper  Chinese  language. 
Europeans  long  looked  with  despair  upon  this  chaos  of  characters,  to  learn  the  whole  of 
which  seemed  the  work  of  a  life.  It  now  proves,  however,  that  a  clue  exists  by  which  they 
may  wind  their  way.  Experience  discovered  first  473,  and  then  214  particular  forms,  one 
or  other  of  which  appears  in  every  Chinese  character.  These,  by  the  natives  are  called 
the  eyes,  by  Europeans  the  keys  or  elements,  of  the  language.  Dictionaries  have  been  con- 
structed, by  means  of  which  the  whole  language  has  been  arranged  under  them  as  with  us 
under  letters ;  and  such  facilities  are  thus  afforded,  that  Europeans,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years'  study,  have  been  able  to  translate  works  fh)m  tlie  Chinese. 

The  literature  of  China  appears  to  be  extensive,  though  little  known  to  Europeans.  The 
perusal  of  written  books,  being  the  high  road  to  honour  and  distuiction,  becomes  a  fashionable 
and  favourite  occupation  with  all  classes.  No  nation  of  Asia  can  boast  of  such  a  mass  of 
historical  annals ;  but,  though  these  are  compiled  with  care,  they  evince  not  that  philosophical 
spirit  and  fearless  research  which  give  lustre  to  the  great  historians  of  the  West.  The  works 
on  laws  and  on  statistics  are  also  very  extensive.  Lake  those  on  history,  they  are  competed 
bv  the  han-lin,  or  doctors  of  the  first  class,  and  are  sent  as  presents  to  the  great  mandarins. 
For  the  amusement  of  the  people,  there  appear  in  quick  succession  sundry  dramas,  poems, 
and  tales,  a  few  select  specimens  of  which  have  lately  been  translated.  The  state  of  sub- 
jeqtion  in  which  the  people  live,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  their  ideas,  are  unfavourable  to 
any  lofly  flights  of  original  thought ;  but  their  writings  are  often  judicious,  pleasing,  and 
natural.  Many  of  their  poems  are  didactic,  composed  of  short  maxims  or  sentences;  and  the 
incidents  in  their  stories  are  chiefly  of  a  domestic  nature.  Printing  was  practised  in  China 
long  before  it  was  known  in  Europe ;  not,  however,  by  employing  moveable  types,  which 
would  be  ill  fitted  to  represent  their  innumerable  characters ;  but  by  cutting  these  characters 
out  of  wooden  boards,  of  which,  consequently,  there  must  be  one  for  each  page.  The  mis- 
sionaries, however,  by  taking  the  keys  instead  of  letters,  have  succeeded  in  printing  accord- 
ing to  the  European  style. 

Theatrical  eniibition,  in  its  various  shapes,  appears  to  be  a  favourite  Chinese  amusement 
Mr.  Barrow  heard,  that  there  were  in  Peking  about  100  companies,  each  consisting  of  50 
persons  and  upwards,  conveyed  from  place  to  place  in  passage-boats.  They  perform  not  as 
m  Europe,  to  crowd^  and  public  audiences,  but  are  sent  for  by  the  rich  to  act  at  their  own 
houses.  The  foreign  ambassadors  have  not,  upon  the  whole,  been  very  much  edified  with 
tiiose  presented  for  their  entertainment  The  Dutch  declare  that  the  spectacles  exhibited 
tor  the  entertainment  of  the  court  of  China  would  not  have  attracted  an  audience  in  Europe 
at  a  country  fiiir ;  and  Staunton  remarks  on  tiie  grotesque  nature  of  the  exhibitions,  and  the 
presentation  of  scenes  which  taste  and  delicacy  would  have  elsewhere  withdrawn  fi-om  the 
public  eye.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  selection  of  objects  of  mere  show  and 
buflbonery  was  the  only  way  in  which  those  could  be  amused  who  knew  nothing  of  the  lan- 
guage. Recent  research  has  made  us  acquainted  with  dramas  having  a  regular  plot  and  by 
no  means  destitute  of  interest  and  character. 

The  fine  arts,  in  China,  are  deficient  Her  painters,  indeed,  can  express  with  minute 
accuracy  the  forms  and  colours  of  natural  objects ;  and  can  produce,  on  the  whole,  a  light 
and  pleasing  effect  Being  wholly  ignorant^  however,  of  perspective,  and  of  the  distribution 
of  light  and  shade,  they  can  accomplish  no  effects  of  foreshortening  or  distance;  neither  can 
they  imitate  that  depth  and  blending  of  tints  which  nature  Mtually  presents  to  the  eye. 
They  give  groups  of^  Individ  lal  objects ;  but  not  a  picture,  i  heir  music,  notwithstanding 
the  mighty  effects  which  they  ascribe  to  it  is,  in  fact  still  more  defective.  It  is  perfectly 
simple,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch,  but  without  possessing  its  plaintive  tenderness. 

In  the  architecture  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  little  either  of  elegance  or  of  that  magnifi- 
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cence  which  we  denominate  Oriental.    The  most  solid  material  is  half-burnt  brick;  and  the 

manaiona  of  the  hi)rhcBt  as  well  aa 
the  lowest  are  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  primitive  Tartar  dwellinpfa; 
but,  even  in  the  great  citiea,  a  travel- 
ler might  (kncy  himoelf,  Hvm  the  low 
houses  with  carved  overhanging  roofs, 
uninterrupted  by  a  single  chimney, 
and  froTi  the  pillars,  poles,  flaga,  and 
Btreamera,  to  be  in  the  midatof  a  large 
encampment.  The  fronts  of  the  shops 
are  covered  with  varnish  and  gilding, 
and  painted  in  brilliant  colours.  The 
external  splendour  of  the  palaces  and 
pagodas  conaista  merely  in  coloured 
varnish  and  gilding.  The  rooms  even 
tliose  occupied  by  the  emperor,  are  amall,  and  little  ornamented.  The  Dutch  embaaay  was 
received  by  him  in  an  apartment  only  ten  feet  square.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
large  halls  (Jig.  662.),  like  galleriea,  for  feativals  and  public  occasiona. 

The  gardens  of  China  have  been  celebrated,  and  are  constructed  on  an  opposite  principle 
to  ours.    With  the  view  of  escaping  from  the  monotony  oS  a  country  entirely  aubjected  to 
Ago  art  and  culture,  the  Chinese  seek  to 

'  exhibit  the  wildeat  and  rudest  aspects 

of  nature ;  lakes,  dells,  hanging  woods, 
end  natural  forests.  In  tlie  great  im- 
perial gardens  (Jig.  663.)  of  Yuenmien 
and  Zhehol,  where  an  extent  of  country 
is  ornamented  in  this  manner,  a  great 
deal  of  really  fine  scenery  is  included. 
In  private  gardens,  on  the  contrary, 
where  objects  of  which  the  value  de- 
pends on  their  grandeur  are  attempted 
to  be  comprised  within  a  space  of  one 
or  two  acres,  a  ludicrous  effect  ia  often 
produced. 

The  Chineae  are  more  completely  and  substantially  clothed  than  the  other  nations  in 
the  south  of  Asia.  The  men  wear  long  gowns  and  petticoats,  which  would  give  them  a 
feminine  appearance,  did  they  not  add  boots;  while  the  women,  with  short  jackets  and 
trousers,  might  pass  for  men,  but  for  the  elegant  ornament  of  braiding  their  hair  with  flowers. 
Silks,  satins,  and  occasionally  fine  cottons,  rorm  the  material  of  dress  for  the  higher  ranks : 
the  lower  are  clad  in  coarse  cottons.  The  button  forms  the  attribute  of  rank,  and  by  its 
various  shapes  and  sizes  expresses  at  once,  to  a  Ciiinese  eye,  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 

The  Chinese  differ  from  the  other  Orientals  in  their  food,  and  in  the  mode  of  taking  it. 
instead  of  squatting  on  the  floor,  and  eating  with  their  Angers,  they  sit  on  chairs,  eat  off 
tables,  and  raise  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  a  species  of  chopsticks.  Their  dishes  are 
placed  on  small  tables,  but  piled  in  successive  stages  over  each  other.  They  consist,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  confections  and  fruits,  the  latter  of  which  are  iced.  One  favourite  luxury 
of  the  rich  consists  of  soups  made  with  the  gelatinous  substances,  sea  slug,  birds'-nests,  &c., 
imported  from  the  East  India  islands.  The  mandarins  live  luxuriously,  and  have  several 
meals  a  day,  with  numerous  dishes  at  each.  The  ordinary  Chinese  can  have  only  rice,  with 
a  little  seasoning ;  but  they  eat  heartily  of  it,  ond  scarcely  any  thing,  Mr.  Barrow  says,  puts 
a  Chinese  out  of  humour,  except  being  interrupted  at  his  victuals.  Tea  is  the  well-known 
universal  beverage,  presented  at  and  after  meals,  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is  drunk  without 
cream  or  sugar,  hot  water  being  poured  over  the  leaves.  Their  wine  is  bad,  but  they  have 
an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  grain,  of  which  they  sip  pretty  largely  in  private.  Even  con- 
vivial excesses  occasionally  take  place. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 
Having  thus  completed  the  general  survey  of  China,  its  details  will  not  detain  us  long ; 
since,  though  vast,  they  present  a  monotonous  uniformity,  and  do  not,  at  any  point  but  one, 
come  in  contact  with  European  connexions  and  interesta.  [China  Proper,  including  a  small 
part  of  Little  Bucharia,  is  at  present  divided  into  18  provinces,  the  division,  as  commonly 
given  in  maps,  being  the  old  distribution,  established  under  the  Ming  dynasty.  The  provinces 
are  subdivided  into  cantons  (fou) ;  these  into  departments  (tcheou),  and  these  last  into  dis^ 
tricts  (hian).  Some  of  the  departments  and  districts  are  not  dependent  upon  any  canton,  but 
are  administered  directly  by  the  provincial  government;  these  are  called  (tchele).  The 
Chinese  cities  have  no  proper  name,  but  are  mostly  designated  by  Uie  name  of  the  divisiou 
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of  which  they  form  the  capital ;  thus  the  city  of  the  province  of  Quangtong  (Canton),  &c 
Tne  actual  residence  of  tlio' court  is  called  King-^se,  the  Capital,  if  there  are  several,  or  if 
the  court  has  changed  its  residence,  they  are  distinguished  by  the  designation  of  their  rela* 
tive  position;  as  Peking,  Northern  Court  or  Capital;  Nanking,  Southern  Court,  &.c.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  area  of  the  provinces  from  Macartney,  and  Uieir  population 
according  to  M.  de  Rienzi. 


FnnineMk  9q.  MiIh. 

Tchele,  or  Potthelee se,040  . 

Shaniee,  or  Chanai 55,308  . 

Bhenaeo,  orCbaiiai 154,008  ■ 

Kniiaou,  |>art  of  Slieniee,  and  part  of  Little  Bucharia. 


ropublioa. 
3,403,000 

i,n30,noo 

5eS,0(IO 
840,000 
7,813,000 
3,90»,000 


Botchucn 100,800 

YunBii 107,960 

Gusngnee 78,850 3,081,000 

aimnKlnnK 79,450 3,604,000 

Fdkicn,  or  Footchien 83.480 3,313,000 


Triiekianti 
KianKtoii 
Atihnui 
Bhanlung 
Hunan.  ■■ 


Kiangnan . 


113.^  "»"«"•"«• 


Kiangwe  . 
Koeitchoo  • 


39,150 18,97.'S,000 

gage,  i 38,853,000 

'**'""' j 1,148,000 

65,104 34,841,000 

05,104 3,614,000 

144  770  i 24,138,000 

"*'""( 10,000,000 

73,176 38,853,000 

64,554 3,018,000 


I 


'loUl 1,397.3»0  149,371,000 

Am.  Ed.] 

We  shall  begin  with  the  province  of  Petchelee,  the  most  northerly,  and,  though  not  the 
finest,  yet  distinguished  as  containing  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Its  elevation,  as  well  as  its 
position,  combine  to  render  the  climate  comparatively  cold ;  ice  prevails  for  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year ;  the  sea-coast  is  marshy ;  and,  instead  of  rice,  wheat  and  Imrley,  the 
species  of  grain  that  belong  to  the  temperate  climates  are  chiefly  raised.  The  Tartar  frontier 
presents  mountains  of  considerable  height,  over  which  extends  the  Great  Wall. 
Peking  {Jig.  604.),  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  great  empire,  stands  almost  in  a  comer 
004  of  it,  only  forty  miles  from  the  Great 

Wall.  It  consists  of  two  very  distinct 
parts,  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartar  cities, 
of  which  the  former  is  the  most  elegant 
and  populous,  but  the  latter  is  adorned 
by  the  imperial  palace  and  gardens. 
1  he  united  city  is  about  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  surrounded  by  walls, 
like  every  other  in  China ;  but  those 
of  Peking  are  peculiarly  lofty,  and 
completely  hide  the  city  fix)m  those 
who  are  without.  The  population 
has  been  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  English  embassy  calculated  it  at 
3,000,000;  probably  too  high;  but 
Malte-Brun,  in  calling  this  "  an  extra- 
vagance more  than  English,"  commits, 
we  apprehend,  a  much  greater  one,  when  he  says,  that  this  number  could  not  have  room  tc 
stand  upright  in  Peking.  The  Russian  embassy  judged  it  only  double  the  size  of  Moscow, 
»nd  as  containing  nearly  as  much  unoccupied  ground ;  which  would  infer  only  600,000  or 
700,000.  fiut  Moscow  is  built  in  a  very  scattered  manner,  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
Chinese  are  understood  to  live  under  the  same  roof  than  is  usual  among  the  inhabitants  of 
any  city  in  Europe.  The  estimate  of  Le  Comte,  who  appears  to  have  studied  this  subject 
with  {Hirticular  attention,  is  2,000,000;  which,  perhaps,  with  a  little  abatement,  may  be 
nearest  the  truth.  Peking  is  divided  into  regular  streets,  the  principal  one  of  which  crosses 
the  whole  city,  and  is  about  120  feet  wide,  unpaved,  but  carefully  watered.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  shops,  which,  though,  like  every  other  edifice  in  the  empire,  seldom  exceeding 
one  story  in  height,  are  adorned  witli  flags,  varnish,  paintinf,,  and  lanterns  of  a  peculiar  and 
elegant  construction.  The  streets  are  immensely  crowded,  as  the  Chinese  spend  much  time 
in  the  open  air. 

Other  towns  in  Petchelee  are  Tongchoo  and  Tiensing,  the  ports  of  Peking.;  one  on  the 
Peiho,  and  the  other  lower  down,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Queyho.  This  last  was  staied 
by  the  mandarins  to  contain  700,000  souls ;  an  estimate  which  seenied  to  agree  with  the 
crowds  it  put  forth ;  and  its  length  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  London.  Paoting,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  viceroy,  has  an  agreeable  inland  situation  in  the  heart  of  a  fertile  district 

Shantung,  to  the  south  of  Petchelee,  is  travei-sed  in  the  west  by  the  Great  Canal  on  its 
way  to  the  Yellow  River  and  in  the  east  stretches  into  a  great  peninsula.    This  province 
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in  mountainotu ;  many  parta  (^  it  are  bleak,  and  thinly  inhabited ;  and,  instead  of  rice  and 
wheat,  yield  only  the  inferior  articles  of  d'houm  and  millet  '  Valuable  mines  of  coal  are 
found  here,  which  serve  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  empire.  Tsinan,  the  capital,  is  an 
ancient  city,  with  the  tombs  of  many  kings  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  has,  at  present,  flourish- 
ing manuikctures  of  silk. 

Proceeding  southwards,  still  along  the  Great  Canal,  we  enter  Kiangrian,  the  pride 
and  the  boast  of  China.  Here  all  the  grand  communicationB  of  the  empire  meet:  the 
Hoang-ho  and  the  Yang-tse-kiang  flow  into  the  sea,  and  are  conr  xtad  by  the  Great  Cannl. 
Mr.  firrow  describes  with  admiration  the  scene  which  appeared  at  their  junction : — "  the 
multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  commerce,  of  convenience,  and  of  pleasure;  some  gliding 
down  the  stream  towards  the  sea,  others  working  againM  it  by  sails,  oars,  and  wheels,  and 
others  lying  at  anchor ;  the  banlis  on  either  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  canals,  covered 
With  towns  as  fiir  as  the  eye  can  reach ;  the  continuance,  along  the  canals,  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  almost  without  interruption." 

Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  is,  in  extent,  considerably  superior  to  Peking. 
The  exterior  wall,  enclosing  the  subuibs,  resembles  rather  the  boundary  of  a  province  than 
of  a  city.  Since  the  government  and  tribunals,  however,  were  transferred  to  Peking,  it 
has  greatly  declined,  and  about  a  third  part  of  its  area  is  now  uninhabited.  It  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  manu<acturing  city  of  China.  Its  silks,  its  paper,  the  cottons  bearing 
its  name,  are  r,referred  over  the  empire  to  those  made  elsewhere.  Learning  also  i^outinues 
to  flourish  in  an  unrivalled  degree ;  the  booksellers'  shops  are  nowhere  so  amply  furnished ; 
and  a  greater  number  of  doctors  are  sent  forth  from  it  than  firom  any  other  city.  Nanking 
contains,  also,  in  its  pagoda,  or  porcelain  tower  (Jig.  665.),  the  chiot  architectural  mi>nu- 

ment  of  the  empire.  It  consists  of 
nino  stories,  ascended  by  S84  steps. 
The  material  is  a  fine  whits  tile 
which,  being  painted  in  various 
colours,  has  the  appearance  of 
porcelain ;  and  the  whole  is  so  art- 
fully joined  together  as  to  seem  one 
entire  piece.  The  galleries  are 
filled  with  images,  and  set  round 
with  bells,  which  jingle  when  tigi- 
tated  by  the  wind.  On  the  top  is  a 
large  ball,  in  the  shape  of  a  pine- 
apple, of  which  the  Chinese  boast 
as  consisting  of  solid  gold ;  but  on 
that  point  foreign  observers  seem 
to  be  sceptical. 
In  this  province,  also,  the  traveller 
who  proceeds  southward  along  the  Great  Canal  finds  the  large  and  beautiful  city  of  Soiit- 
cheoufou,  which  the  Chinese  extol  as  their  terrestrial  paradise.  Branches  firbm  the  Great 
Canal  traverse  it  throughout,  and  render  it,  like  Venice,  a  city  on  the  waters.  The  small 
lake  of  Taihoo,  in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  picturesque  hills,  afl!>rds  a  scene  of 
delightful  recreation.  Here  all  the  classes  whose  function  is  to  minister  to  pleasure,  lawful 
or  unlawful,  are  trained  to  their  respective  vocations ;  comedians,  dancers,  jugglers,  and  the 
females  destined  to  fill  the  harems  of  the  great.  The  latter  are  judged  to  be  fiiirer  and 
more  gracefiilly  attired  than  those  of  the  northern  cities;  and  paint,  both  red  and  white,  is 
lavished  to  heighten  their  beauties. 

To  the  south,  Kiangnan  has  on  its  left  the  maritime  province  of  Tchekiang,  one  of  the 
finest  in  China,  and  covered  in  particular  with  extensive  plantations  of  mulberries.  The 
surface  is  very  picturesque,  its  rich  plains  being  varied  by  irregular  hills  and  rugged  rocks. 
It  is  distinguished  by  containing  the  great  city  of  Hangchoo-ibo,  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  Great  Canal  joins  the  river  Chiang,  which  here,  in  approaching  the  sea,  spreads  into  an 
ample  lake.  This  is  the  city  described  by  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of  Quinsai,  as  the 
capital  of  southern  China,  and  as  the  most  splendid  and  delightfiil  ho  ever  saw.  Even  in 
its  present  decline,  its  magnitude,  rivalling  tiiat  of  Peking ;  the  varied  beauties  of  its  lake, 
the  numerous  pleasure  parties  which  cover  its  surface,  the  gilded  barges,  with  floating 
streamers,  sailing  to  and  fro,  and  the  aerial  pavilions  with  which  its  margin  is  studded,  form 
a  magic  scene,  which  acquits  of  all  romance  the  glowing  descriptions  of  that  celebrated 
traveller. 

Kiangsee,  to  the  west  of  Tchekiang,  is  a  province  bordered  and  traversed  by  mountains 
of  considerable  height;  but  as  these  mountains,  wherever  it  is  possible,  are  cultivated  to  the 
summit  and  have  many  fine  intervening  valleys,  it  in  nimoet  as  fertile  and  populous  as  any 
of  tf.e  other  provinces.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Poyang  lake,  a  noble  piece  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  considerable  height,  whose  sides  are  highly  cultivated  and  peopled 
Naochang,  the  capital,  on  a  river  which  fidls  into  it  ftom  the  south,  presents  roonumenti 
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charncteiising  a  city  of  the  first  rank,  but  ia  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty.  Yaotcheou* 
foo,  and  several  other  cities,  rise  on  the  borderp  of  the  lake.  The  place  most  worthy  <A 
notice  in  Kiangsee  is  Kinteching,  which  the  Chinese,  indeed,  account  only  a  village,  but  a 
village  which,  according  to  some,  contains  1,00(),()OC  nhabitants.  It  is  the  centre  of  the 
manufacture  of  |x>rcelam,  and  its  site  is  marked  b,  uio  clouds  of  flame  and  smoke  which 
rise  from  it,  and  make  it  appear  at  night  like  a  great  city  on  fire.  No  foreigner  has  ever 
been  admitted  into  its  precincts,  lest  he  should  discover  the  secret  of  the  processes  there 
carried  on.  A  river  wiiich  fulls  into  the  Foyang  lake  affords  the  means  of  exporting  the 
produce  of  Kinteching,  and  exchanging  it  for  that  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

Interposed  between  Kianffsee  and  the  ocean  is  the  maritime  province  of  Fokien,  or  Foot- 
cliien,  a  region  of  considerable  resort  to  early  European  navigators,  while  the  southern  porta 
of  China  continued  open  to  them.  It  is  now  little  noticed ;  but  is  described  as  a  very  fine 
province,  covered,  with  hills,  usually  such  as  Chinese  indusdy  can  cultivate  to  tlie  very  sum- 
mit. It  abojnds  not  only  in  grain,  but  in  fhiit,  particularly  oranges ;  and  the  tea  plant  is 
reared  on  a  great  scale.  Foutcheou,  the  capital,  situated  near  uie  mouth  of  a  great  river 
which  admits  the  largest  vessels,  and  is  crossed  by  a  superb  bridge  of  100  arches,  makes  an 
ample  display  of  whatever  is  splendid  or  beautiful  in  a  Chinese  capital.  Amoy,  on  !<n  island 
upon  the  coast,  affords  a  very  fine  harbour,  whence  the  Chinese  carry  on  a  great  part  of 
their  foreign  trade. 

The  southern  fh)ntier  of  Kiangsee  is  bounded  by  a  lofty  and  naked  barrier  of  mountains, 
which  interrupts  the  water  communication,  hitherto  contmued  from  Peking.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  province  of  Quangtong,  the  northern  approach  of  which  consists,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, of  naked  and  rugged  mountains,  diversified  by  fantastic  rocks,  and  on  many  parts  of 
which  even  Chinese  industry  can  impress  only  a  very  limited  cultivation.  The  mterior, 
however,  beyond  the  city  of'^Chaucheou-foo,  equals  any  of  the  other  maritime  provinces, 
^t  is  traversed  by  the  river  Pekiang,  to  which  goods,  from  the  great  water  communication, 
are  conveyed  by  a  land  carriage  of  some  days,  and  which,  durmg  a  course  of  260  miles,  is 
covered  with  barks  transporting  merchandise  to  and  fh>m  Canton. 
Canton  (Jig.  666.),  the  best  known  city  of  China,  and  with  which  alone  Europeans  carry 
Q^  on  habitual  intercourse,  is  situated  at  the 

confluence  of  the  Pekiang  with  the  Taho, 
a  much  larger  river  coming  from  the  west. 
Their  united  streams  spread  below  this 
city  into  a  broad  estuary,  called,  by  Eu- 
ropeans, the  Bocca  Tigris,  which  extends 
about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth,  to  its  junction  with  the  ocean. 
Canton  itself  is  about  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference ;  besides  which,  its  e9:tensive 
suburbs  compose,  as  it  were,  another  «;ity. 
The  great  estuary  of  -he  Bocca  Tigris 
*''""'"■  also  is  covered  with  floating  mansions  ar- 

ranged in  streets,  the  tenants  of  which  have  no  home  on  land.  The  hongs,  or  Victories,  are 
handsome  buildings,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  arranged  in  a  line  along  the  water.  The 
streets  are  nanTow,  and  the  fVont  of  almost  every  house  is  a  shop ;  but  the  suburbs  and 
vicinity  contain  many  agreeable  sites,  ui  which  the  wealthy  inliabitants  have  erected  their 
mansions.  All  that  has  been  said  of  the  European  trade  of  China  applies  to  that  of  Cantoh, 
now  the  sole  theatre  of  this  trade ;  for  the  admission  granted  at  an  early  period  into  Amoy 
and  Lim))oo,  or  Ningpo,  has  long  been  withdrawn. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  is  the  Island  of  Macao,  separated  from  the  continent 
only  by  a  narrow  river  channel.  It  was  once  a  place  of  high  importance,  whence  the  Portu- 
guese, in  the  days  of  their  pride,  carried  on  most  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and 
China.  It  has  more  than  shared,  however,  in  that  supine  sloth  and  decay  which  have  involved 
all  their  Eastern  empire.  The  town  contains,  at  present,  a  population  of  about  12,000,  in- 
cluf'ing  about  4000  Portuguese,  who  still  fit  out  a  few  vessels,  or  give  their  name  to  those 
whom  it  benefits  in  trading  with  this  jealous  government.  Thirteen  churches,  four  convents, 
and  fifly  secular  ecclesiastics,  are  supported  by  this  decaying  town. 

West  of  Quangtong  is  Quangsee,  which  does  not  rank  high  as  to  wealth  and  population, 
a  great  part  of  its  territory  being  covered  with  thick  forests  and  rugged  mountains.  In  the 
south,  however,  are  plains  that  yield  abundance  of  rice,  of  which  \  supply  is  even  sent  to 
Canton.  The  river  Taho,  which  traverms  it  throughout,  has  its  niivigation  obstructed  by 
rucks  and  cataracts.  Considerable  mines  are  srid  to  exist  in  this  province,  which  the  jeaf- 
ODsy  of  the  government  prevents  from  being  worked.  Neither  Qi  eyling-fou,  the  cani»al, 
nor  any  of  the  other  cities  of  Quangsee,  rank  with  those  of  the  rest  of  China. 

West  of  Quangsee  is  the  finntier  province  of  Yunan,  situated  on  a  still  more  lofty  portion 
of  that  great  chain  which  traverses  the  southern  portion  of  the  empi:'e.  Though  the  site  be 
elevated,  and  the  climate  consequently  temperate,  it  is  well  peopled,  and  yields  many  valu 
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able  products.  The  upland  tracts  arc  occupied  bv  a  hardy  hij^hland  race,  called  Lolo,  of  a 
tutelty  different  temper  iVom  the  other  Cliineao.  Such  are  their  valour,  and  the  strength  of 
their  haunts,  that  even  this  jealous  and  despotic  government  has  been,  ufler  lonff  uirurt, 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  formal  ucknowlcdgmcnt  of  homage,  leaving  the  mtornal 
government  to  be  entirely  conducted  by  hereditary  chiefs,  to  whom  their  clans  pay  ulinoHt 
implicit  submission.  The  metallic  wealth  of  the  province  is  said  to  bo  considerable,  und 
even  to  include  gold.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  once  luuidsomo  and  considerablu,  haa 
been  ii^ured  by  civil  war. 

From  Yunan,  tracing  the  frontier  northward,  we  And  Koeitchoo,  a  still  ruder  province, 
fiUfd  witli  turbulent  and  refractory  tribes.  Its  cities  are  smuli,  being  little  better  than  mili- 
tary posts  with  strong  garrisons,  which,  as  the  revenues  of  the  province  are  unequal  to 
support  them,  prove  burdensome  to  the  imperial  treasury.  It  contains,  however,  a  number 
of  valuable  medals,  particularly  copper. 

Setchuen,  the  next  fVontier  province  to  the  north,  presents  a  much  more  favourable  avpecL 
Its  mountains  are  only  of  moderate  height,  and  it  is  traversed  and  fertilised  by  the  great 
river  Yang-tse-kiang.  Along  with  the  silk,  sugar-cane,  and  grain  of  China  it  unites  the  Tar- 
tarian commodities  of  musk  and  rhubarb,  and  is  also  distinguished  for  a  small  and  active  breed 
of  horses.  The  capital,  Tching-tou-fou,  though  mucii  injured  during  Uie  civil  wars,  is  still 
very  populous,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade. 

The  north-western  angle  of  China  is  composed  of  the  province  of  Shensoe,  which  is  very 
extensive,  and  throws  out,  as  it  were,  even  a  long  promontory  into  the  Tartarian  desert.  Its 
aspect  is  mountainous,  and  somewhat  rude;  but  it  is  highly  productive  of  wheat  and  millet, 
and  contains  copious  pastures,  on  which  large  herds  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  inhabitants, 
exposed  to  perpetual  incursions  from  the  Tartars,  are  trained  to  arms,  and  are  of  a  morn 
hardy  and  courageous  character  than  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Its  capital,  SinganfoH, 
is  a  fine  city,  strongly  fortified,  and  always  well  garrisoned. 

Between  Shensee  and  Petchclee,  with  which  our  survey  began,  the  interval  is  filled  by 
the  small  province  of  Shansee,  which  presents  an  aspect  very  similar  to  its  western  iitifrh- 
bour.  The  climate  is  healthy ;  yielding  wheat,  millet,  and  even  good  grapes,  which  are  not, 
however,  employed  in  making  wine:  it  has  also  considerable  mines  of  iron.  Tay-yueii-ti)u, 
the  capital,  is  distinguished  fur  splendid  palaces  belonging  to  a  former  dynasty,  now,  however, 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

After  making  th's  complete  circuit  of  China,  we  have  still  left  the  interior  provinces  of 
Honan  and  Houquang,  which  compose  the  centre  of  the  empire.  They  rank  among  its  finnst 
portions,  being  watereid  by  the  two  great  parallel  rivers,  und  by  numerous  tributaries  with 
which  they  are  fed.  Ilouquong  has  been  called  the  granary,  and  Hunan  the  garden,  of  tiie 
empire.  The  former  is  particularly  marked  by  the  vast  numbers  of  lakes  which  it  con..ain.s, 
and  which  are  signified  by  its  very  name.  That  of  Tongting  is  described  to  be  300  miles  in 
circumference,  and  covered  with  nu.nberlcss  vessels,  the  tenants  of  which  derive  their  biilt' 
sistence  from  its  waters.  Vouchang,  the  capital,  is  an  immense  city,  especially  when  vi<!wed 
in  combination  with  Hang-yang,  only  separated  from  it  by  the  broiad  channel  of  the  Yninf- 
tse-kiang.  The  French  writers  compare  the  former  to  Paris,  and  the  latter  to  Lyttiis. 
Thousands  of  barks  along  the  whole  length  of  these  cities  form  a  continued  forest.  The 
towns  of  Honan  are  not  so  distinguished,  though  that  bearing  tlio  name  of  the  province  liiu 
been  reckoned  by  the  Chinese  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Kay-j'ong,  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  is  defended  from  the  inundation  of  the  Hoang-ho  only  by  strong  dikes,  which 
were  broken  down  by  the  enemy  in  the  lost  war;  a  disaster  from  which  it  has  never  fully 
recovered. 

China,  gene>-ally  speaking,  is  s  country  strictly  continental,  composed  of  a  rounded  range 
of  coast,  little  broken  into  buys  and  promontories.  There  are,  however,  several  insular  iip- 
pendages  to  it,  which  deserve  notice.  Of  these,  the  most  interesting  are  the  islands  culliid 
Loi>Choo,  or  Leu-cheu.  The  great  Loo-Choo  is  about  fifty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  miles  brond ;  and  it  is  the  principal  of  a  group  of  thirty-six,  situated  about 
400  miles  from  the  eastern  coast  of  China.  It  is  at  present  tributary  to  the  latter  country, 
though  the  supremacy  has  been  sometimes  disputed  by  Japan ;  and  fi-oiii  China  it  also  derivrs 
its  literature.  The  great  island  itself  is  represented  as  one  of  the  mos^.  delightful  spots  on 
the  globe.  According  to  Mr.  Macleod,  "the  verdant  lawns  and  romantic  scenery  of  Tiniiin 
and  Juan  Fernandez,  so  well  described  in  Anson's  Voyage,  are  here  displryed  in  higher  per- 
fection, and  on  a  much  more  magnificent  scale ;  for  cultivation  is  added  to  the  most  encliaiit- 
ing  beauties  of  nature."  The  sea  breezes,  blowing  over  it  at  every  season  of  the  yoar, 
preserve  it  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  numerous  rivulets,  which  seldom  or 
never  stagnate  into  marshes,  render  it  at  once  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  population  could 
not  be  conjectured ;  but,  fiom  the  extent  and  state  of  cultivation,  it  must  be  considerable. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  appears  every  way  to  harmonise  with  the  charms  of  tiieir 


climate  and  scenery.    They  are  gay,  kindly,  hospitable 


inteiligeiii.     i  ney  exhibit  none 


of  the  recluse  and  contracted  I.'abits  of  the  Chinese,  but  meet  frequently  together  at  little 
fpstivals  in  the  open  air,  and  appear  peculiarly  alive  to  social  enjoyment    They  showed  ex* 
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CHINA. 


trrmo  nttachmont  to  the  English,  though  tlioy  still  adhered  to  the  jealous  precaution  of  pr»». 
vnitiiig  them  from  penetrating  into  the  country,  and  even  as  niucli  as  possible  frtni  laiiiiiiig: 
BK  A'oll  08  to  that  of  keeping  the  females  secluded  ♦Vom  their  view.  This  piimitive  race 
npiicared,  to  Captains  Macleod  and  Hall,  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money,  mul 
without  any  arms  oflensive  or  defensive;  but  the  scrutmising  ohnervalion  of  Captain  Hecrliey 
discovered  that  in  neither  respect  were  they  so  remarkably  dirtinguishod  from  tlie  nnt  of 
ninnkind.  The  artillery  and  muskets  of  the  English,  however,  were  to  them  quite  ii  in  w 
and  an  astonishing  sight ;  but  the  employment  of  the  lat:.er  against  animals  canned  Ut.'in 
such  pain,  that  it  was  soon  discontinued.  The  people  of  Loo-Choo  are  a  diminutive  riM-r>, 
averaging  only  five  feet  two  inches  hijfh ;  but  stout  and  well  bnilt ;  their  faces  rather  n^Tee- 
able  than  handsome.  Indeed,  the  whole  animal  creation,  except  the  poultry,  is  Nnmll,  but 
otiierwifri  of  excellent  quality.  This  interesting  group  appears  to  extend  about  500  niilei 
in  a  direction  nearly  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Captain  Broughton,  who  landed  on  wwno 
of  the  islands  at  the  eastern  extremity,  found  there  the  same  mild  and  courteous  people  with 
those  of  the  great  island. 

The  island  of  Formosa,  called  by  the  natives  Tai-ouan,  has  been  chiefly  celebrated  by  the 
impudent  fiction  of  Psalmanazar,  The  western  part,  to  which  alone  the  application  of  For- 
mosa,  or  lair,  is  applicable,  is  in  possession  of  the  Chinese,  .^nd  may  rank  with  their  best 
provinces.  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivnleta  descending 
from  the  higher  parts  of  the  island.  Settlements  were  formed  here  first  by  the  PortugiiPHe, 
and  tlum  by  the  Dutch ;  but  both  are  now  expelled..  The  eastern  part,  rugged  and  nioiin* 
tainous,  is  occupied  by  races  almost  savage,  who  live  by  hunting,  sleep  (ja  leaves,  linvt 
scarcely  any  clothes  or  furniture,  and  tattoo  their  skin  like  the  rudest  of  the  South  Sc« 
isliinders, 

Hainan  is  a  large  island,  100  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  Though  in  view  ot 
vessels  going  to  Canton,  it  is  little  known  or  visited.  The  interior  is  mountainous;  bi\t  a 
great  part  of  the  island  is  moist  and  unhealthy;  and,  though  the  necessaries  of  life  are  nhiin' 
dant,  the  people  seem  little  improved.  They  ore  ugly,  of'  small  stature,  armed  with  Ikiwb 
and  arrows,  and  wear  scarci ly  any  clothes.  When  Krusenstern  visited  them,  in  180r),  tiny 
wore  found  subject  to  the  pirates  of  the  Ladrones.  That  group  of  isles,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  larger  one  of  the  same  name  in  the  South  Sea,  extends  close  along  the 
coast  of  China  from  Hainan  to  Canton.  Their  aspect  is  rocky,  bleak,  and  rugged,  like  fr:i)r- 
ments  torn  from  the  continent  by  some  violent  convulsion,  and  their  sides  are  dashed  with 
the  continual  spray  of  the  waves.  Although  a  very  small  European  force  would  bo  sufficient 
to  root  out  the  nest  of  pirates  that  harbour  there,  they  have  continued  to  defy  the  whole 
maritime  force  of  the  celestial  empire. 

Along  the  coast  of  Tchekiang  extends  the  almost  numberless  group  of  the  Tchusan  islands, 
of  which,  ina  sail  of  sixty  miles,  300  have  been  discovered.  They  are  small,  not  rupfred 
like  the  Ladrones,  but  verdant,  cultivated,  and  rising  from  the  sea  in  a  conical  shape.  One 
of  them,  called  Pootoo,  is  described  as  a  perfect  paradise,  and  as  being  occupied  by  a  biMly 
of  3000  monks,  who  have  400  temples,  with  houses  and  gardens  attached  to  them.  I'his 
establishment  is  richly  endowed,  and  celebrated  throughout  the  empire.  There  are  many 
fine  ports  in  these  islands,  and  the  channels  between  them  are  crowded  with  almost  innii- 
merable  vessels,  carrying  on  a  commerce,  of  which  the  centre  is  at  Ning-po,  on  the  opposite 
coast.  The  great  Tchusan  island  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth. 
It  is  highly  cultivated.  Tinghai,  the  capital,  intersected  by  canals,  resembles  Ven'ce  on  a 
small  scale,  ani^  presents  a  crowded  scene  of  busy  industry. 

The  little  thut  is  known  respecting  the  peninsula  of  Coreo  may  also,  with  propriety,  be 
appended  to  the  occount  of  China.  It  is  separated  from  Japan  by  the  Straits  of  Corea,  and 
by  the  Yellow  Sea  from  China.  The  country,  400  miles  long  by  150  broad,  is  traversr^d 
from  north  to  soutn  by  a  chain  of  mountains ;  and,  though  some  parts  are  sterile  and  rugtred, 
it  contains  a  considsrable  extent  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains.  A  great  part  of  whut 
w*  once  supposed  \o  be  main  land  was  found  by  the  expedition  of  Captains  Hall  and  Max- 
well to  consist  of  an  almost  innumerable  archipelago  of  small  islands,  extending  along  the 
western  coast.  Corea  is  ruled  by  a  sovereign  who  pays  homage  and  a  small  tribute  to  China, 
but  in  his  general  sway  is  entirely  independent.  The  people  are  very  little  known,  but 
appear  to  l)e  tall,  hindsome,  and  brave.  The  British  expedition,  as  it  sailed  along,  was 
tiratcd  with  the  utn'ont  courtesy ;  but  the  same  jealous  anxiety  to  debar  strangers  from  any 
access  into  the  interior  was  conf^pieuous,  as  in  China  and  Japan.  The  arts  and  letters  of 
China  have  been  to  a  ,?reat  extent  imported,  and  Corea  has  the  same  written  langunce, 
though  its  spoken  one  'n  entirely  different.  Men  of  letters  undergo  similar  examinations, 
and  hold  the  same  cons/.icuous  place  ps  in  that  country.  Quelpaert,  ofl'  the  southern  const^ 
is  distinguished  by  its  Icly  mountuin,  beautifully  covered  with  cultivation.  The  capital  is 
Kingkitao,  an  inland  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ccjntry. 
VouU.  36*  8D 
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,  '^  CHAPTER  IX. 

THIBKT.  • 

Srot.  I. — Oeneral  OulKne  and  Aspect. 
TiiiBiT,  or,  u  M.  Klaproth  has  rocontiv  called  iU  Tubet,  forma  a  mountain  rnffion  nf  a 
v<!ry  peculiar  character.  We  have  alrenilv  traced  the  ini((hty  mountain  rid^e  of  Ilirnalaynh, 
furriiinf;  the  whole  northern  boundary  of  ifindoHtnn.  Parallel  to  thia,  at  a  viiryinif  diotnnce, 
flxttmds  another,  nearly,  if  not  altof^ether,  aa  lofty,  which  the  Chineao  callinl  the  Ktienlun, 
and  at  its  wemern  extremity,  KHoun(f-liii(r>  or  the  Blue  Mountaina.  TowanU  the  oaat,  it 
penotratea  with  ita  anowy  peaks  the  Chinese  province  of  Shenseo,  beinff  there,  too,  c<in< 
nected  with  a  mighty  circuit  of  mountains  that  surround  tlie  lake  of  Kokonor,  and,  as 
Humboldt  conceives,  give  rise  to  the  Yellow  Rivor.  At  this  eastern  portion  of  the  ran^e, 
the  interval  which  sepkratcs  it  from  the  Himalnyali  ia  of  considerable  breadth,  and  includes 
■ome  fruitful  and  highly  cultivated  plains.  As  the  two  chains  proceed  westward,  the  space 
between  them  is  gradually  narrowed,  till,  at  their  extremity,  they  ment  and  form  one  mass 
with  the  Hindoo  Koh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  which  extends  tnence  westward  through  Indo- 
pendent  Persia.  M.  Humboldt  even  views  the  two  boundary  chaina  of  Thibet  somewhat 
aa  dibri$  laiUam,  shattored  branchea  fVom  the  Caucasus.  The  Hindoos,  who  see  them  in 
their  closest  approach  to  each  other,  consider  both  aa  the  Himala^ah,  and  Thibet  as  only  a 

Rrcat  and  long  valley  enclosed  witliin  this  astonishing  chain.  High  detached  branches  fVom 
>th  of  the  great  boundaries  penetrate  and  encroach  upon  the  territory ;  yet,  wherever  the 
breadth  is  at  all  considerable,  the  greater  part  of  it  it  occupied  by  a  vast  table-plain,  the 
most  elevated,  perhiips,  on  the  globe,  which  yields  only  scanty  crops  of  grain,  but  is  postur- 
ed  with  numerous  'locks  of  animals  peculiar  to  this  elevated  region.  Thibet  presents  a 
region  every  way  distinct  in  aspect  and  character  firom  Hindostan,  whence  it  is  separated 
only  by  a  mountain  ridge.  Instead  of  sultry  plains,  luxuriant  harvests,  and  magnificent 
cities,  appear  only  rude  plains,  covered  with  scanty  herbage,  and  diversified  by  rocky  heights, 
under  whose  shelter  a  few  rough-built  villages  find  protection  from  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
■now-clad  mountains. 

Besides  its  grand  mountain  features,  Thibet  is  distinguished  as  containing  the  source  of 
many  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Indus  and  the  Sanpoo,  rising  near  to  each  other, 
fh>m  that  loftiest  part  of  the  chain  which  gives  rise,  on  the  other  side,  to  the  Ganges  and 
the  Jumna,  traverse  this  high  plain  in  contrary  directions.  The  Indus,  after  drainmg  the 
waters  which  descend  into  it  fVom  the  western  part  of  both  ridges,  bursts  its  mountain 
barrier,  takes  a  new  direction,  and  flows  southward  into  the  ocean.  The  course  of  the 
Sanpoo  has  not  been  traced  beyond  the  vicinity  of  Lassa ;  and  the  theory  which  identiiii'd 
it  with  the  Brahmapoutra  has  becnme,  at  least,  extremely  doubtful.  There  seems,  however, 
every  reason  to  conclude,  that  most  of  the  ^eat  rivers  which  water  the  empire  of  China 
and  the  kingdoms  between  it  and  India,  derive  their  sources  from  the  mountains  of  Thibet 
The  Sutledge,  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Indus,  also  takes  its  rise  upon  their  border. 

Thibet  contains  the  lakes  of  Manasarowara  and  Rawan  Hrad,  picturewjue  and  striking 
objects,  encircled  by  some  of  the  loftiest  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Himalayah,  and  which 
are  held  by  the  Hindoos  in  religious  veneration ;  yet  thev  are  by  no  means  of  great  extent 
Th(>  lake  Tchemarorel,  farther  to  the  west,  is  similarly  described  by  M.  Cicrard.  The 
Chinnse  maps  delineate  in  the  north-enflt> m  part  the  lake  of  Terkri,  seventy  miles  long, 
and  several  others,  respecting  which  no  further  particulars  are  yet  known. 

Scot.  II. — Natural  Oeography.    - 

SuBSBHT.  1.  -Oeolo/fy.  ^ 

Gold  is  found  in  grains  in  many  of  the  i  ivers,  and  ilso  disseminated  and  in  masses  in 
quartz  rock  and  other  rocks.    Silver  ores  are  not  mentioned  by  travellers,  but  some  varieties 
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Dipnt  miiiuttu.    Little  ihort-tiUK  Jorlxa. 
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Oerbillut  meridioiulit.    Torrid  Tamaiiik. 
L«|iuiTolai.    Mongolian  Dure. 
LtCony*  Osotoma.    Gray  Pica. 


Eqnw  Hanlotiu,    MoiwnlUii  Hone. 
MoKhut  moKhibrut.    Thibetan  Mutk. 
Cerviu  Pyargna  ?    Tartarian  Roe. 
Ovii  Ammon.    Atialic  Sbeep. 
9oe  poepbagu.    lax  Biaon. 


of  galena  contain  that  metal.  Mines  of  lead  occur,  but  they  are  not  worked  to  any  extent , 
ores  of  iron  and  copper  occur  in  different  quarters,  and  the  Thibetians  are  said  to  work  rich 
mines  of  mercury,  the  ore  being  cinnabar.  Rock  salt  is  reported  to  be  common ;  but  the 
Host  interesting  mline  mineral  met  with  in  Thibet  is  that  named  tincal,  or  borax.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Saunders,  the  lake  from  which  borax  and  common  salt  are  obtained  is  fit'tci-u 
days'  journey  north  from  Teslioo  Lomboo.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  mountains,  it 
receives  no  rivulets,  but  is  fed  by  brackish  springs  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itt<t:ir. 
The  borax  is  found  crystallised  in  the  lake,  and  is  taken  up  in  lar^e  masses,  which  are  tlitn 
broken,  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  and  exposed  to  dry.  This  mineral,  though  collt>ct- 
ed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  lias  no  appearance  of  diminishing,  and  most  probably 
is  continually  formed  anew.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  at  least  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 
For  a  part  of  the  year  it  is  frozen  over.  In  Thibet,  as  in  Europe,  borax  is  employed  for 
floldering,  and  as  a  flux  for  promoting  the  fusion  of  gold  and  silver. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remaiks  under  this  head  at  page  837. 

'     •  ^'    f.  SuBSKOT.  3. — Zoology.  ■■'■   ' 

The  Zoology  of  Thibet  and  of  Tartary  cannot  well  be  separated  in  a  work  of  this  nature, 
and  with  the  scanty  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  their  productions.  We  shall  therefore 
enumerate  the  most  remarkable  quadrupeds  that  have  yet  been  found  on  tlM  "levated  deserts 
of  Central  Asia. 

GsoqnKhua  ItLgtna.    Hali>4ailel  Lsmiai. 
Vuliiea  Coroe.    Ccnac  Fox. 
Vxlpea  Karakan.    Tartarian  Fox. 
I  utt>riua  alpioBi.    Alpine  Polecat. 
1  'ipua  Jaeuial.    Siberian  Jeilxtt. 
Lipuibracbjninii.    Short-tailed  Jeitae. 

Several  of  the  above  quadrupeds  claim  a  more  particular  notice ;  as  the  Mongolian  Horse, 
the  Pica  Hare,  the  Musk  Deer,  and  the  Tartarian  Roe. 

The  Mongolian  Horse  (Equus  Hemionus  Pall.)  inhabits,  in  troops,  the  great  central 
deserts  of  Asia.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  horse,  but  is  distinguished  by  having 
hairs  only  at  the  end  of  the  tail :  along  the  back  is  a  black  line :  the  ears  in  size  are  rather 
larger  than  intermediate  between  those  of  the  horse  and  mule :  the  tail  is  black,  near  two 
feet  long,  and  much  like  that  of  a  cow.  This  was  probably  the  wild  mule  of  the  ancients. 
All  tlie  proportions  of  this  singular  animal  exhibit  much  lightness  and  elegance.  It  runs 
almost  literally  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  carrying  its  head  cect,  and  snuffing  up  the 
wind :  its  air  is  wild  and  fiery,  and  the  fleetest  courser  that  ever  scoured  the  desert  would 
in  vain  attempt  to  overtake  it  When  unmolested,  its  character  is  peaceable  and  sociiil. 
Their  troops  are  from  20  to  100  in  number,  each  headed  by  a  chief,  who  acts  as  guide  and 
sentinel.  It  is  said  to  leap  three  times  in  a  circle  round  the  object  which  inspires  fear.  If 
the  chief  is  slain,  which,  from  his  temerity  in  approaching  very  near  the  hunters,  will  some- 
times happen,  the  troop  disperse.  The  Mongols,  the  Tungooses,  and  other  Tartar  nations 
bordering  the  Great  Desert,  hunt  these  animals  for  their  flesh,  which  they  highly  esteem ; 
but  it  appears  they  have  never  succeeded  in  taming  it 

The  Gray  Pica  Hare  is  not  more  than  six  inches  long.  It  is  common  in  the  Tartarian 
deserts,  and  beyond  Lake  Baikal.  These  little  animals  dig  very  deep  burrows  with  two  or 
three  entrances,  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a  thick  and  soil  bed  of  leaves :  they  wander 
alnut  during  night  for  they  are  exceedingly  timid,  and  have  many  enemies.  In  sprinf  they 
begin  to  cut  and  lay  in  their  winter  provision  of  tender  herbage,  &c.,  which  they  pile  in 
numerous  small  heaps,  like  haycocks,  about  the  entrance  of  their  dwelling,  previously  filling 
that  as  full  bs  it  will  hold.  To  the  external  store  of  provisions  they  probably  gain  access 
during  the  deep  snows  of  winter,  by  undermining  it  from  tlieir  subterraneous  retreat 
The  Musk  Deer  of  Thibet  (Jig.  608.)  yields  the  valuable  drug  so  called.     The  aniinnl 

itself  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  roebuck.  The  flesh  is 
esteemed,  although  stronfifly  impregnated  with  this  scent. 
When  the  animal  is  killed,  the  bag  is  cut  away,  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  purse.  So  powerfully  does  every 
part  retain  this  perfume,  that  even  the  blood  and  liver  are 
fretjuently  mixed  up  witii  the  genuine  musk  by  the  cratly 
Asiatics. 

The  Tartarian  Roe  is  larger  than  our  roebuck.     It  is 
marked  with  a  large  disk  of  white  on  the  buttocks,  and 
is  remarkable  for  having  no  tail :  it  inhphita  t.hp  IntViest 
regions,  only  descending  to  the  plains  in  winter*   the 
horns  are  much  branched,  and  of  great  expanse. 

Among  the  very  few  Birds  yet  brought  from  these  unexplored  regions,  we  may  notice  two 
large  Pheasants,  whose  singularity  and  splendour  are  almost  unrivuled. 
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The  Homed  Pheasant  (P.  comuttw),  (^fr,  669.)  in  size  and  general  appearance  is  be- 
tween the  fowl  and  the  turkey :  the  top  of  the  head  is 
red,  and  over  each  eye  is  a  fleshy  blue  substance,  like 
a  horn,  and  bent  backwards :  the  throat  has  a  bright 
blue  naked  flap,  marked  with  orange  spots :  the  breast 
and  back  aro  red :  the  rest  of  the  plumage  deep  chest- 
nut brown,  marked  all  over  with  white  spots  surrounded 
with  black. 

The  magnificent  Impeyan  Pheasant  (Ijophophorua 
refulgens  T.)  is  larger  tlian  a  fowl.    It  is  called  by  the 
Indians  the  Bird  of  Gold:  its  whole  plumage  is  metal 
lie,  reflecting  every  colour  and  lustre  that  can  be  con- 
ceived: the  crown  of  the  male  is  ornamented  with 
several  feathers  shaped  like  a  lance  or  arrow,  and  those 
of  the  neck  are  all  pointed.    It  has  been  found  in  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  India,  but 
is  very  rare. 
The  domestic  animals,  among  tribes  having  no  fixed  habitation,  are  naturally  few.    The 

Tartar  Horses  appear  to  be  small  and  ill  made,  yet  docile, 
and  more  fitted  than  any  otlvers  to  undergo  long  and  violent 
journeys  without  food.  The  most  vigorous  are  alone  pre- 
served ;  the  others  are  killed  and  eaten,  to  prevent  them 
fh)m  consuming  provender  wanted  for  the  rest.  The  fat- 
rumped  Sheep  (Jig.  670.)  is  a  breed  reared  in  southern 
Tartary :  the  horns  are  small,  or  wanting ;  the  ears  long 
and  pendulous,  and  the  tail  very  short  and  thin.  There  is 
another  breed,  having  very  broad  tails,  with  four,  five,  and 
sometimes  six  horns ;  the  wool  of  the  first  is  good,  but  that 
of  the  latter  very  coarse.  The  Thibet  Goats  are  well 
known  to  furnish  materials  for  those  delicate  shawls  which 
bear  this  name :  the  hair  is  very  fine  and  long,  particularly 
on  the  back,  and  the  ears  small  and  pendent. 
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Fat-riunped  Sbeep. 


Sect.  HI. — Historical  and  Political  Geography, 

One  section  may  comprehend  the  very  little  that  can  be  said  on  these  subjects.  Although 
Thibet  be  placed  amidst  nations  of  ancient  origin,  its  history  is  almost  a  complete  blank. 
By  the  Arabian  geographers  it  is  barely  named ;  but,  under  the  name  of  Tebeth,  Marco 
Polo  gives  a  series  of  relations  which,  with  a  certain  tincture  of  fable,  suggest  a  country 
not  materially  differing  from  that  which  is  now  to  be  described.  The  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter of  its  government,  and  its  Eubjection  to  a  sovereign  priest,  appear  to  have  favoured  a 
report,  that  there  existed  in  the  h"art  of  Asia  a  Christian  monarch,  to  whom  the  early  dis- 
coverers gave  the  appellation  of  Prcster  John.  His  sacred  character,  joined  to  the  strength 
of  the  mountain  barrier  of  his  kingdom,  served  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Thibetians  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  barbarous  trills  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Tradition,  however, 
represents  their  shrines  to  have  been  at  diflierent  times  plundered  by  the  Tartars.  The 
most  serious  invasion  was  made  in  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  the  aggressive  and 
encroaching  power  of  Nepal.  Tempted  by  reports  of  the  wealtli  of  its  temples,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Pootala,  the  king  of  that  country  marclied  an  army  into  Thibet,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  war,  compelled  the  Lama  to  purchase  peace  by  the  payment  of  an  ample  tribute. 
Tiie  emperor  of  China,  professing  to  revere  that  sovereign  priest  as  his  spiritual  head,  deter- 
mined to  interpose  on  his  behalf.  In  1791  a  Chinese  army  of  70,000  men  arrived  at  Thibet, 
and,  notwithijtanding  a  very  vigorous  reoistance,  drove  the  Nepalese  troops  beyond  tne 
mountains,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  Chinese  might  even  descry  the  British  possessions 
on  the  plains  below.  The  Thibetians  now  experienced  the  too  frequent  lot  of  a  weak  state 
which  seeks  the  aid  of  a  stronger.  The  religious  attachment  of  tlie  emperor  to  the  Lama 
did  not  prevent  him,  when  he  found  the  country  in  his  hands,  from  assuming  civil  sway  over 
it,  and  limiting  his  ally  to  a  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  whole  country  is  now,  therefore,  a 
province  of  China,  which  has  thus  become  almost  conterminous  with  the  British  Indian  em- 
pire. The  sway,  however,  according  to  the  usual  Chinese  maxims,  is  mild,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  the  original  plan  of  internal  administration.  The  Chinese  have  only  estab- 
lished, along  all  the  Thibetian  frontier,  that  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners  which  renders  it 
so  diffio«ilt  to  gain  information  respecting  any  country  included  within  their  territories. 

The  government  of  Thibet,  so  far  as  it  id  unaffected  by  foreign  interference,  is  alt/igether 
priestly.  The  lama,  or  high  priest,  is  the  sovereign,  while  the  successive  ranks  of  nioiika 
and  gy longs  compose  the  nobility.  The  laity  are  the  vulgar.  It  is  under  the  head  of  reli- 
gion, therefore,  that  we  must  comprehend  the  political  arrangementa  of  this  singulai 
Bountry. 
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Sect.  IV. — Productive  Industry. 

Thibet,  in  reapfict  to  agriculture,  labours  under  great  disadvantages.  The  genenu 
character  of  its  soil  is  bleak,  barren,  and  poor :  wheat  and  barlev  can  hia  grown  only  in  a 
tew  favoured  situations,  and  often  &il  of  coming  to  maturity.  Even  the  herbage,  the  most 
valuable  product,  though  it  reaches  a  tolerable  neight  during  the  rainy  season,  ftom  March 
to  September,  suifers  severely  by  arid  and  cold  wnds,  which  blow  during  the  remaining 
oart  of  tlie  vear  when  it  often  dries  up  and  crumbles  into  dust  Yet  these  mountain  pas- 
tures possess  qualities  peculiarly  nutritious  and  grateful,  and  support  numerous  flocks  and 
herds.  Many  species  of  those  especially  belonging  to  Thibet  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty  and  value.  Indeed,  this  side  of  Uie  mountains  is  alike  noted  for  the  profusion  of 
animals  as  the  other  is  for  that  of  vegetable  life.  Birds,  game,  and  wild  »nini*la  of  various 
descriptions,  are  equally  abundant  with  those  trained  for  the  use  of  man. 

Among  the  numerous  animals  that  enrich  Thibet,  the  most  prominent  seems  to  be  the 
yak,  an  animal  of  the  buffalo  tribe,  but  in  some  particulars  resembling  the  horse.  Though 
not  employed  in  agriculture,  the  yak  is  of  great  value  for  the  conveyance  of  burdens,  and 

Jields  also  a  rich  and  nutritious  milk.  Its  tail,  composed  of  a  mass  of  long,  flowing  glossy 
air,  forms,  under  the  name  of  chowrie,  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  It  is  in  general 
demand  among  the  great  men  of  India,  both  as  on  ornament  and  as  a  flap  for  dispersing 
insects.  Another  anunal,  equally  characteristic  and  useful,  is  the  goat,  which  yields  the 
fine  wool  used  in  monu&cturing  the  shawls  of  Cashmere.  Smaller  than  the  smallest 
Elnglish  sheep,  it  is  the  most  b^utiful  of  the  goat  species.  The  wool  grows  like  down, 
close  to  the  body,  and  is  covered  with  t.  profusion  of  thick  and  strong  hair.  This  fine  cover- 
ing is  evidently  given  by  nature  as  a  fence  against  the  cold,  and  soon  degenerates  in  any 
milder  climate.  Sheep,  though  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Thibet,  are  here  of  peculiar  value ; 
the  mutton  being  the  finest,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  the  fleece  extremely  soft  and  silky. 
The  lamb  fleeces,  when  tanned  with  the  hair,  afibrd  linings  considered  pturticulorly  luxuri- 
ous in  China,  Tartary,  and  all  the  cold  districts  of  Asia.  Goats  and  sheep  are  used  in  this 
country  as  beasts  of  burden,  in  which  capacitv  they  follow  each  other  in  long  trains,  and 
make  tlieir  way  with  surprising  safety  across  the  most  difiicult  and  perilous  mountain  passes. 
The  musk  deer,  a  product  of  the  chase,  is  found  also  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of  China 
and  Tartary,  but  is  peculiarly  abundant  and  valuable  in  the  high  districts  of  Eastern  Thibet. 
This  country  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  bountifully  stocked  by  nature  with  minerol  as 
with  animal  productions.  The  imperfect  skill  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  the  scarcity  of 
timber,  and  me  difliculty  of  transport,  render  the  coarser  and  more  useful  kuids  of  little 
value,  unless  for  immediate  consumption.  In  this  view,  the  most  estimable  product  is  gold, 
which  is  found  nearly  pure,  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  sometimes  in  pretty  large  pieces. 
Copper  is  drawn  from  the  mines  in  considerable  quantities  as  a  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  idols,  gongs,  and  sacred  instruments.  Near  Teshoo  Lomboo  is  a  mine  of  lead, 
obtained  by  the  simple  process  of  fusion.  There  are  also  mines  of  cinnabar  rich  in  mercury, 
which  the  natives  have  not  the  skill  to  extract  A  most  valuable  fossil  substance  is  the 
tincal,  said  to  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  in  the 
north-east,  t^nd  fed  by  mineral  springs  bursting  forth  in  its  own  bed.  The  tincal  is  detached 
in  large  masses,  and,  besides  those  employed  for  fusion  and  other  purposes,  quantities  of  it 
are  taken,  by  way  of  Bengal,  to  England,  where  it  is  refined  into  borax.  Rock  salt  is 
likewise  plentiful. 

The  manufactures  of  Thibet  are  rude,  and  only  adapted  for  immediate  consumption ;  but 
commerce  exists  on  a  considerable  scale,  and  imder  some  striking  aspects.  It  is,  of  course, 
entirely  inland,  and  carried  on  through  perils  and  difficulties,  only  equalled  ^  those,  of  an 
opposite  nature,  to  be  encountered  in  crossing  the  burning  sands  of  Africa.  The  merchan- 
dise must  be  conveyed  over  the  tremendous  steeps  and  snows  of  the  Himalayah,  by  tracts 
rudely  formed  along  the  edge  of  precipices,  obstructed  by  falling  rocks  and  showers  of 
stones,  and  where  the  least  false  step  may  hurl  the  travellers  into  instant  destruction. 
Thibet  thus  maintains,  however,  a  commerce  of  some  extent,  by  the  export  of  gold,  tincal, 
musk,  shawl-wool,  and  sheepskins ;  while  from  Bengal  it  imports  cloth,  particularly  woollen, 
tobacco,  spices,  and  toys ;  from  China,  tea,  porcelain,  and  silk.  The  trade  is  much  impeded 
by  the  injudicious  system  of  the  chiefs,  who  monopolise  the  most  valuable  articles,  particu- 
larly musk  and  wool,  and  by  the  disposition  generally  prevailing  among  them,  rather  to 
carry  on  trafiic  themselves,  than  to  protect  their  subjects  in  doing  so. 

Sect.  V. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

Religion  fonr.^  the  essential  basis  of  the  constitution,  botii  civil  and  social,  in  this  moun- 
tain region  of  Asia.  The  system  which  here  holds  sway  is  that  known  in  Asia  under  the 
title  of  Boodh,  its  founder,  and  of  the  Lama,  its  Boverelgn  head ;  while  in  China  the  sama 
worship  is  denominated  that  of  Fo,  and  in  Tartary  is  called  Shamanism.  It  had  its  origin 
in  Hindoptaii,  though  now  nearly  expelled  thence  by  the  rival  system  of  Brahma ;  flroni 
which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  separated  as  a  schism,  though  others  conceive  it  to 
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tiave  been  the  parent  superstition.  It  is  so  &r  less  enlightened,  that  its  objects  of  worship 
«re  mortals  exalted  into  deities,  instead  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  Author  of  the  universe. 
The  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  idike  held  under  botli  religions ;  but  in  that  of  Boodh,  it 
is  converted  fixim  a  speculative  belief  into  a  powerful  engine  of  practical  influence.  As 
soon  as  thr  I  ma  dies,  the  priests,  by  supposed  celestial  indications,  discover  an  infant  into 
whom  his  sun\  is  supposed  to  have  transmigrated.  This  person  is  immediately  exalted  into  , 
the  character  of  Lama,  and  in  his  name  ^1  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  afihirs  of  the  state 
are  administered.  In  Thibet  and  the  bordering  regions  of  Tartary,  every  great  district  has 
its  Lama ;  but  the  chief  of  these  spiritual  sovereigns  is  the  Grand  Lama,  who  resides  at 
Lassa ;  next  to  him  is  the  Teshoo  Lama,  resident  at  Teshoo  Lomboo.  The  latter,  at  tho 
period  of  the  English  embassy,  was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  having  but  just,  it  was  sup- 
posed, had  transferred  to  him  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  predecessor ;  yet  the  ambassadors 
were  admitted  to  an  audience,  in  which  he  acted  his  part  with  surprising  propriety.  As 
the  sovereignty  centres  in  the  Lama,  so  the  nobility  is  formed  by  the  monks  called  jelunw 
or  gylongs.  The  monastic  principle  exists  under  the  Boodhist  system  in  its  utmost  rigour, 
accompanied  by  the  same  usages  of  seclusion  and  celibacy  which  distinguish  it  in  the 
Catholic  church.  These  habits  being  adopted  by  tiie  most  celebrated  characters  both  in 
church  and  state,  the  idea  of  dignity  is  exclusively  centred  in  them,  and  those  of  degrada- 
tion and  vulgarity  are  attached  to  marriage.  The  priests  reside  in  large  mansions,  much 
the  handsomest  m  the  country,  and  unitmg  the  character  of  convents  and  palaces.  The 
monks  in  the  villages  bordering  on  India  are  represented  as  a  dirty,  greasy,  good-humoured, 
happy  class  of  persons,  who  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  their  vocation  to  carry  on  a 
^ood  deal  of  worldly  traffic.  In  the  great  central  establishment,  more  dignity  of  character 
IS  preserved,  and  the  obligations  imp(»ed  by  their  situation  appear  to  be  strictly  regarded. 
On  the  whole,  their  deportment  is  represented  as  humane  and  obliging ;  on  the  port  of 
superiors  unassuming,  and  respectful  on  that  of  inferiors.  Somehow  or  other,. however,  all 
the  wealth  appcan.  ...  -*re  in  them,  and  a  general  poverty  pervades  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  cerb.  f  the  Boodhist  religion  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Catholic,  insonr  .  many  of  the  missionaries  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  discover 
any  distinction,  l-.^a.  uus  even  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  mixture  with  the  votaries  of  the 
Nestur^an  heresy,  which  was  spread  through  the  East  A  favourite  part  of  the  service  con- 
sists of  music,  less  remarkable  for  its  harmony  than  for  the  employment  of  every  means  of 
raising  as  great  a  noise  as  possible.  Not  only  are  all  the  voices  of  the  congregation  put 
forth,  and  trained  by  practice  to  an  almost  stentorian  pitch,  but  drums,  trumpets,  cymbals, 
hautboys,  and  other  instruments  of  the  most  sonorous  description,  ef  three  or  four  times  the 
usual  size,  swell  the  chorus.  Cue  of  the  favourite  exercises  of  devotion  consists  in  pro- 
ducing by  the  hand  the  revolution  of  a  painted  wheel  with  gilded  letters,  on  which  the  gaze 
of  the  worshipper  is  fixed.  Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  religions  of  this 
country  and  Hindostan,  many  of  the  temples  of  Thibet  are  crowded  with  Hindoo  idols ; 
and  the  seats  of  Indian  pilgrimage,  particularly  Benares,  Juggernaut,  and  Sagur,  are  de- 
voutly visited  by  votaries  from  the  dominions  .of  the  Grand  Lama.  On  their  part,  the  Hin- 
doos pay  a  deep  religious  veneration  to  the  loily  snowy  peaks  and  the  lonely  mountain  lakes  . 
of  this  elevated  neighbourhood.  Among  the  former,  Chumularee,  on  the  Boutan  frontier, 
and  among  the  latter  Manasarowara,  hold  the  pre-eminence. 
Of  the  learning  of  Thibet  scarcely  the  least  notice  has  reached  us;  and  yet  there  ap> 

pears  to  be  a  good  deal.  The  Thibetians  possess  the  art 
of  printing,  derived,  apparently,  from  the  Chinese ;  since 
it  is  executed,  like  theirs,  on  fixed  wooden  blocks  instead 
of  movable  types.  The  language  has  a  large  infusion  of 
Sanscrit,  and  is  admitted  by  the  Chinese  to  be  superior  to 
theirs  in  sound,  though  its  characters  have  not  equal 
beauty.  It  is  v^itten,  conformably  with  the  practice  in 
Europe,  but  contrary  to  that  of  the  East,  from  left  to  right. 
Turner  found  the  mausoleum  of  the  Lama  (^fi^.  671.) 
filled  with  high  piles  of  sacred  books.  M.  de  Koros,  a 
Hungarian  physician,  who  has  resided  in  the  country,  and 
acquired  its  language,  discovered  an  encyclopaedia,  in 
forty-four  volumes ;  and  a  system  of  Boodhism,  comprising 
also  a  general  view  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  108 
volumes.  In  those  discovered  among  the  Calniucks.  the 
Russians  complain  of  impenetrable  mystery ;  but,  perhaps, 
such  specimens  might  not  be  the  most  favouraole.  The 
Thibetians  must  hnve  had  some  skill  in  aHiranomical 
observation,  since  they  were  acquainted  with  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  and  even  witli  the  ring  of  Saturn. 
In  social  life,  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  that  unique  species  of  polygamy,  pecu- 
•arly  opposed  to  the  general  Asiatic  ideas,  and  consistin?  in  the  marriage  of  one  wife  iq  • 
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Kveral  husbands.  All  the  brothers  of  a  family  liave  only  one  spouse  among  them,  tltc 
privilege  uf  selecting  whom  rests  with  the  eldest.  It  seems  to  be  said  that  a  surprirtiiig 
dejjree  of  harmony  prevails  in  this  extraordinary  kind  of  household :  the  females,  wilb  are 
active  and  laborious,  enjoy  higher  consideration  than  those  of  India  or  other  Oriental  coun- 
tries. 

The  ordinary  buildings  in  Thibet  are  very  rude,  consisting  of  rough  stones  heaped 
together  without  cement,  and  with  flat  teiraccd  roofs.  The  only  thing  like  ornament  con- 
sists! !n  a  small  banner,  composed  of  pieces  of  rag  or  wiiite  paper,  employed  as  a  churm. 
On  the  contrary,  the  gious  edifices,  which  unite  the  triple  character  of  temples,  moiias- 
terii's,  and  palaces,  disiilay  in  many  instances  an  extraordinary  splendour.  That  of  Tcshoo 
Lotnlxxj,  with  its  white  walls,  coloured  wooden  roofs,  numerous  g'lded  canopies  and  turrets, 
makes  an  appearance  almost  magical ;  and  the  apartments  are  fiimished  with  a  regard  both 
to  elegance  and  comtbrt.  That  of  Pootala,  at  Lassa,  is  said,  by  M.  Klaproth,  to  be  367  feel 
high,  to  contain  10,(X)0  apartments  filled  with  images  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  have  its  roof 
richly  gilded.  There,  as  at  Teshoo  Lomboo,  the  state  apartments  are  at  the  top  of  the 
edifice,  seven  stories  high.  The  villages  and  monasteries  are  generally  situated  about  hali 
way  up  the  insulated  rocks  which  diversify  the  table-plain  of  Thibet.  The  rock  above 
shelters  them  from  the  cold  blasts ;  that  below  afibrds  channels  by  which  the  melted  snow 
may  run  ofl',  while  in  the  heart  of  it  granaries  and  magazines  are  usually  excavated. 

The  national  dress  of  Thibet,  contrary  to  that  of  India,  is  composed  of  thick  woollen 
cloth,  and  prepared  sheepskins  with  the  fleece  turned  inwards,  formmg  a  comfortable  pro- 
tection from  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  religious  orders  wear  a  vest  of  woollen  cloth 
with  red  sleeves,  a  large  mantle  resembling  a  plaid,  with  a  kilt,  and  a  pair  of  huge  boots. 
Silks  from  China,  and  fiirs  from  Tartary,  are  employed  by  the  higher  classes.  A  fine 
white  silken  scarf  is  an  invariable  present  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  is  enclosed  in  com- 
plimentary letters. 

The  religion  of  Thibet  does  not  impose  the  same  austere  abstinence  in  respect  to  food,  to 
which  the  leading  castes  are  subjected  under  the  Hindoo  system.  A  general  renunciation 
of  animal  food,  indeed,  would  very  reluctantly  be  observed  in  a  country  which  scarcely 
affords  any  other  aliment.  The  heads  of  the  church  and  state,  however,  seem  to  value 
themselves  on  great  simplicity  of  diet,  and  abstinence  fro^n  strong  liquors.  Tea  is  the 
universal  drink,  not  taken,  as  with  us,  in  a  purely  liquid  form,  but  thickened  with  flour 
salt,  and  butter,  the  leaves  being  retained,  so  as  to  form  a  mess  by  no  means  agreeable  tear. 
European  palate. 

The  entirely  religious  character  of  the  people  of  Thibet  is  scarcely  compatible  with  any 
very  varied  amusements ;  though  their  religious  exercises,  from  their  splendour,  and  their 
imposing  effect  on  the  senses,  may  almost  be  accounted  as  such.  The  game  of  chess  is  well 
understood,  and  frequently  played. 

S«iCT.  VI. — Local  Geography. 
■  Our  topographical  knowledge  of  Thibet  is  extremely  imperfect,  and,  unless  at  a  few  de- 
tached points,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  any  existence.  The  missionaries,  indeed, 
found  in  the  Chinese  archives  a  map  constructed  upon  the  information  of  two  lamas,  who  had 
been  sent  by  that  government  to  mske  a  survey  of  the  country.  It  contains,  at  best,  mere 
outlines  and  names,  and  is  evidently  far  from  being  strictly  accurate.  Tliis  defect,  partly 
owing  to  a  civil  war  which  broke  out  in  the  course  of  their  mission,  particularly  appears  in 
the  delineation  of  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  since  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges  are  evi- 
dently confounded ;  the  latter  being  represented  as  flowing  along  the  tab.e-land  of  Thibet, 
and  penetrating  the  Himalayah.  Our  definite  knowledge,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  very 
few  points  which  have  been  visited  by  European  travelers,  and  to  some  recent  extracts, 
made  by  M.  Klaproth  from  works  published  in  China. 

Lassa,  or  Hlassa,  the  capital  spiritual  and  temporal,  "  the  Rome  of  centra'  Asia,"  is  situated 
in  the  finest  part  of  Thibet,  an  extended  valley  bordered  by  stupendous  mountain  ranges. 
The  winters  are  severe ;  but  from  April  to  October,  notwithstanding  occasional  cold  blasts, 
the  climate  is  warm ;  rice,  the  vine,  and  other  fine  fruits  come  to  maturity.  The  city, 
independent  of  its  chief  ornament,  which  is  the  temple  of  Pootala  already  described,  is  repre- 
sented as  handsome  and  opulent.  In  the  surrounding  plain  are  twenty-two  other  temples, 
all  richly  adorned,  and  of  which  those  of  Sera  and  Bhraeboung  are  described  almost  to  rival 
Pootala.  The  entire  number  of  priests  and  monks  maintained  at  the  expense  of  government 
is  stated  at  84,000.  Lassa  is  the  seat  of  the  grand  or  sovereign  Lama,  from  wJiom  all  the 
priests  and  sovereigns  of  that  denomination,  throughout  Thibet  and  Tartary,  receive  tlicii 
mvestiture.  He  ranked,  also,  till  lately,  as  the  civil  ruler  of  an  extent  of  country  about  3(M) 
miles  in  length,  and  composed  of  the  best  territory  in  this  region ;  but  the  Chinese,  as 
already  observed,  after  expelling  the  Nepalese  invadei ',  have  established  at  Lassa  a  military 
commander  and  a  civil  governor,  and  virtually  annexed  it  to  their  empire.  They  rule  it, 
however,  with  a  mild  sway,  leaving  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  undisturbed,  and  in  full 
UCBsession  of  their  ample  endowments ;  and  tlie  tribute,  conveyed  by  on  annual  embassy  ia 
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Peking,  ia  extrf"««'V  moderate.  Within  the  district  of  liAssa,  and  to  the  south,  im  the  re- 
markable lake  o»  ri.te,  described  as  forming  merely  a  belt  of  about  four  miles  broad,  round 
the  larpfe  iiitetior  island  which  it  encloses. 

Teshoo  Lomboo  is  the  seat  of  a  lama,  second  in  rank  to  that  of  Pootala,  but  is  rendered 

interesting  to  us  by  its  close  vicinity  to  the  BenTOl  frontier,  from  which  it  is  only  separated 

by  the  mountain  district  of  Boutan.     Two  successive  embassies,  under  Boyle  and  Tumei, 

have  been  sent  thither,  and  have  made  us  tolerably  acquainted  with  tiie  place  and  neigh- 

^^  boi  rhood.      About   40()    mansions 

*,,.:  '038|  icf.';  i.iiifiH'M;.-.  ai-ii  .M>i4''-A:  .'-  combine  to  form  a  large  monastery 

(Jig.  672.),  the  walls  of  which  are 
bunt  of  stone,  the  roofs  of  coloured 
wood,  and  crowned  with  numerous 
gilded  canopies  and  turrets.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  system,  it  is 
built  under  the  shade  of  a  high 
rock  with  a  southern  exposure,  and 
looko  down  upon  the  great  river 
Sanpoo,  whose  course  is  here  di- 
versified by  numerous  islauds, 
tlirough  which  it  flows  in  deep 
and  narrow  channels.  The  number 
of  monks  and  gylongs,  the  sole  inhabitants  of  this  monastic  capital,  amounted  in  1783  to 
3700.  Between  it  and  the  Boutan  frontier  is  the  district  of  Jhansu  Jeung,  surrounding  a 
monastery  of  the  same  name,  and  containing  a  considerable  manufactory  of  that  thick  soft 
woollen  cloth  which  is  generally  worn  in  Thibet. 

Mr.  Moorcrofl  penetrated  at  a  more  westerly  point  into  the  region  beyond  the  mountains, 
called  there  the  Undes,  or  plains.  He  went  with  the  double  object  of  opening  a  trade  in 
shawl  wool,  and  of  viewing  the  celebrated  lake  of  Manasarowara,  and  the  rivers,  if  any, 
whicii  flowed  out  of  it  The  only  entrance  from  India  is  by  a  narrow  and  most  perilous 
path,  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  these  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Himalayah,  which  gi\e 
rise  to  the  Ganges.  Niti,  a  village  of  about  sixteen  poor  houses,  forms  the  frontier  point 
beyond  which,  on  the  Thibet  side,  the  road  passes  over  a  tract  whose  extreme  elevation  Is 
indicated  by  its  effects  on  the  human  body,— oppressed  respiration,  and  a  giddiness  threaten- 
ing apoplexy ;  the  blood,  at  the  same  time,  bursting  from  the  lips,  and  all  the  parts  exposed 
to  the  air  becoming  red  and  sore.  Here  all  the  tops  or  the  mountains  are  covered  during  the 
night  with  snow,  which  melts  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  thus  fills  the  beds  of  numberless 
torrents.  The  first  village  reached  in  the  Undes  is  Daba,  perched  on  a  number  of  irregular 
eminences,  and  sheltered  by  a  hill  of  great  height.  The  administration  seemed  in  this  region 
divided  between  the  Lama  and  the  Deba  or  civil  governor ;  but  the  Chinese  commands  were 
of  paramount  authority. 

About  eighty  miles  to  the  north  of  Daba  lies  Gertope  or  Gortope,  the  chief  market  for 
the  shawl  wool.  This  place  is  rather  a  camp  than  a  town,  consisting  merely  of  clusters 
of  black  tents  made  of  blankets  fastened  to  stakes  by  ropes  of  hair,  and  adorned  at  the 
tops  with  flags  formed  with  shreds  of  coloured  silk  and  cloth.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  plain,  covered  witli  large  flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  yaks ;  not  fewer,  it  is  supposed, 
than  40,000. 

About  100  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Gortope  are  the  lakes  of  Rawan  Hrad  and  Manasa- 
rowara, The  latter,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  bears  a  much  greater  name,  and  is  an 
object  of  reverential  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  Hindostan.  The  few,  who  can  overcome 
the  tremendous  obstacles  encountered  in  the  way,  consider  all  their  sins  as  forgiven,  and  an 
entrance  into  paradise  np  secured.  The  lake  Manasarowara  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  fifteen 
miles  long  and  eleven  oroad,  stirrounded  by  cliffs  of  prodigious  height,  haunted  by  vast  num- 
bers of  aquatic  eagles  and  a  species  of  gray  wild  geese.  It  is  studded  with  numerous 
convents,  above  which  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the  Himalayah  rear  their  snowy  pinnacles, 
[t  has  been  generally  reported  that  some  great  river,  supposed  once  to  be  the  Ganges,  and 
afterwards  the  Indus,  had  its  source  in  this  lake ;  and  even  that  the  Sanpoo  issued  from  it 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  but  Mr.  Moorcroft  could  not  discern  the  least  trace  of  any  outlet. 
He  was,  however,  prevented  by  illness  from  making  the  complete  circuit  in  person.  The 
Rawan  Hrad  was  described  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  the  Manasarowara,  and  is  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  the  Sutledge;  though  this,  too,  seems  not  fully  ascertained.  Between 
those  lakes  and  Daba,  the  country  is  filled  with  hot  springs,  largely  impregnated  with  cal- 
eareous  matter.  Those  at  Tirtapuri  throw  up  the  water,  which  is  intensely  hot,  to  the 
lieight  of  a  few  inches. 

!t  appears  that,  though  not  from  the  lake  Manasarowara,  yet  from  some  of  the  mountains 

«n  its  vicinity,  the  main  branch  of  the  Indus  takes  its  rise,  and,  after  passing  Gortope,  rolls 

to  the  north-west,  for  more  than  800  miles,  till  it  passes  Leh  or  L&dauk.     This  province, 

ihe  most  westerly  of  those  which  have  been  included  in  Thibet,  appears  to  be  rude  and 
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decidedly  Tartar.  The  Ladaukis  have  held  themaelveB  independent  of  China,  and  were 
accustoined  to  lay  waate  the  Undes  by  frequent  inroads,  til'  •■  Chinese  goveminent adopted 
the  e.xt:edient  of  assigninf^  that  territory  in  jaghire  to  Uie  Oiund  Lama,  who  ia  held  in  such 
reverence  by  the  Tartar  tribes,  that  they  have  been  induced  to  desist  from  their  ravages. 
They  have  stipulated,  however,  that  the  shawl  wool  sent  f -om  the  Undes  to  its  market  in 
Cashmere  Bball  be  conveved  exclusively  by  the  route  of  Ladauk.  The  town  of  that  namo 
is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  being  the  place  of  transit  for  the  caravans  which  com«* 
along  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  Thibet,  Hindoetan,  and  Cabul.  It  is  stated 
by  Humboldt  to  boar  the  name  of  Tubet,  and,  perhaps,  has  communicated  that  appellation  to 
toe  whole  region.  To  the  north  ascend  the  snowy  steeps  of  the  Mooz  Tagh,  or  Mouztagh, 
whence  descends  a  rapid  stream  called  the  Shayook,  which  joins  the  Indus  at  Ladauk. 
About  100  miles  to  the  west,  at  Draus,  that  river  is  joined  by  another  tributary  from  the 
aouth-east,  which  has  been  sometimes  considered  aa  the  main  stream. 


CHAPTER  X. 
TARTARY. 

Tabtakt  is  the  name  given  in  Europe  to  that  immense  region  extending  almost  entirely 
•cross  Asia  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  It  is  the  second  of  the  three  great  belts 
into  which  that  continent  is  portioned  out.  Although  tlie  name  of  Tartary  be  only  partially 
recognised  within  these  limits,  and  though,  in  so  vast  a  region,  much  diversity  of  every  kind 
must  necessarily  exist,  the  general  similarity  is  striking.*"  Many  parts  of  it  are  bordered, 
and  even  pervaded,  by  chains  of  mountains ;  and  large  cities,  cultivated  spots,  and  fixed 
societies,  here  and  there  occur.  It  contains  also  sandy  deserts  of  considerable  extent. 
Still  the  predominant  characteristic  is  that  of  plains  almost  boundless,  covered  with  herbage 
more  or  less  abundant,  and  occupied  by  wandering  and  pastoral  tribes,  whose  camps,  like 
moving  cities,  pass  continually  to  and  fro  over  its  sur''",ce. 

'  Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect, 

The  surface  of  Tartary  consists  of  bold  and  strikingly  contrasted  features  on  an  immense 
scale :  in  the  west,  long  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains  supporting  very  elevated  table-lands ; 
in  the  east,  a  plain  of  astonishing  extent  The  researches  of  Humboldt  and  his  learned  coad« 
iutors  have  thrown  great  light  on  the  configuration  of  this  vast  region,  which  w&i  before 
mvolved  in  muvh  ol»curity. 

Three  great  chains  of  mountains,  running  from  east  to  west,  traverse  the  wide  expanse 
of  Eastern  Tartary.  Two  of  these  are  limitary ;  one,  the  Kouenloun,  or  Kuenlun,  already 
described,  which  separates  it  from  Thibet ;  the  other  the  Altai,  dividing  it  from  the  bleak 
regions  of  Siberia.  This  last  remarkable  chain  extending  eastward  under  the  titles  of  the 
Sayanskoi  and  Yablonoy  mountains,  is  prolonged  almost  firom  the  sources  of  the  Irtysch  and 
the  Obi  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  intermediate  chain,  which  is  wholly  Tartar,  and  divides 
the  country  into  two  great  table-plains,  is  called  by  the  Chinese  the  Thianchan,  or  the  Ce- 
lestial mountains.  This  range,  hitherto  imperfectly  distinguished  from  the  Altai,  appears  to 
reach  its  highest  pinnacle  to  the  north  of  Turfan  and  the  lake  of  Lop,  where  three  peaks 
covered  with  perpetual  mow  are  celebrated  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  mountain  (Bokh- 
daoola),  or  of  "tlie  mountain  of  the  queen."  Hence  Pallas,  who  erroneously  views  this 
chain  as  part  of  the  Altai,  has  given  to  the  whole  the  name  of  Bogdo.  The  Turks  have 
attached  the  appellation  of  Mouztagh,  or  Snowy  mountain,  to  its  western  portion,  where  it 
stretches  beyond  the  general  range,  and  shoots  a  branch  towards  Khojend,  separating  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  from  those  of  the  Jaxartes.  Here  the  lofty  peak  termed  the  Throne 
of  Soliman,  and  several  others,  appear  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Cc"oiderab1e  moun- 
tains also  occur  north  of  the  Jaxartes ;  but  all  these  gradually  sink  into  the  -ast  low  level 
of  western  Tartary.  Eastward,  near  the  frontier  of  China,  this  elevated  range  declines, 
partly  into  the  great  desert  of  Cobi,  partly  into  a  lower  range  separating  that  empire  from 
the  country  of  the  Mandshur  Tartars.  The  boundary  in  that  direction  is  formed  by  the 
transverse  chain  of  the  Khingkhanoola,  beyond  the  meridian  of  Peking,  which  runs  from 
south  to  north,  and  probably  connects  it  with  the  branches  from  the  Altai.  At  the  weFtern 
extremity,  the  plain  enclosed  between  the  Thiiinchan  and  Siberia,  is  believed  to  be  entirely 

•  [Much  eonfliiinn  exinU  in  ijcogrnphicnl  works  on  account nf  the  fnipropor  RxlenHion  of  thclprm  Tarinr, Tmnre 

,  rorreclly,  TdtRr.l  to  scvprni  omircly  disliiicl  faniilir-s  of  nations,  uml  ovi'ii  thi'  accurntn  Oilmen  confciiiMdn  lli« 

Turkish  TT/.lieks  with  tht^  Tnriur  trihcs.    Accorriiiia  to  KInprnlh,  wliose  kiiowMirn  of  (hi'  orinnlal  liineiinupi 

roiulcrs  him  no  Ruthnrlty  on  tliiK  piiiit,  the  trrin  Tartar  i»  upplicohli!  only  to  Ihu  Moiii.'ol:iJ[;alnMick)<.  Knlkna^ 

Ei'ulhs,  snd  i*;i7Rt;:,  *iv!i.".  have  as  littin  iti  cririniion  wiili  iiio  t!iiHii-:rn  MnnnRti'irs  at*  wirii  Ttip  'I'urkisii   nutioiiR  of 

-»th«  west.    The  KinrhiRea,  Kuzzauka  or  Coasacs,  the  Ur.heka  whii  are  the  ruling  people  of  Kokun,  lioklinrs, 

I  Khivn,  and  Koomlooz,  the  Turkomans,  who  room  over  the  regions  snntli-west  of  the  Oxiis,  and  the  varioua  peopi* 

-within  the  Ruaaian  limits  generally  cnlled  Tartari,  are  of  Turkish  ori|{in.— Am.  £u.J 
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open,  and  connected  with  that  of  Independent  Tartary.  It  ia  (Aherwise  with  the  platean 
south  of  the  Thianchon,  and  separated  from  Thibet  by  the  Kuenlun.  The  extremities  of 
these  two  boundary  chains  are  connected  bv  a  transverse  one  called  the  Beloor  or  Bolor,  of 
a  peculiarly  lofty  and  rugged  character,  and  aflfording  only  two  narrow  and  difficult  posset, 
by  which  caravana  can  penetrate  into  Eastern  Tartary.  This  remote  comer  of  Asia  ia  dis- 
tmguished  by  valuable  mines  of  ruby,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones. 

These  three  mighty  chains  enclose  two  great  table-lands,  of  which  the  Thianchan  forms 
the  central  and  common  boundary,  whence  the  southern  extends  to  the  Kuenlun,  and  the 
northern  to  the  Altai.  The  former,  commonly  called  Little  Bucharia,  is  very  imperfectly 
explored,  not  having  been  traversed  for  several  ages  by  any  European ;  but  it  is  known  to 
contain  several  states  that  have  risen  to  a  considerable  height  of  culture  and  civilisation. 
An  impression  has  prevailed,  as  if  this  were  the  most  elevated  plain  on  the  globe ;  but  Hum- 
boldt observes,  that  a  country  in  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  where  cotton,  the  vine,  and 
the  silkworm  come  to  maturity,  can  scarcely  exceed  in  elevation  the  plateaux  of  the  My- 
sore, Spain,  and  Bavaria.  The  northern  table-land,  called  commonly  Mongolia,  is,  probably, 
nearly  similar  in  elevation ;  but,  being  in  a  more  northerly  situation,  its  climate  is  much 
more  bleak  and  ungenial :  it  yields,  in  its  best  tracts,  only  pasturage,  and  includes  lar^e  ex- 
panses of  sandy  and  saline  desert.  The  country  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  occupied  by 
the  Mandshur  and  other  tribes  of  Tartars,  is  still  more  imperfectly  knowii,  but  appears  to 
consist,  likewise,  of  an  alternation  of  mountain  and  table-land,  bearing  still  more  decidedly 
a  rude  and  pastoral  character. 

Western  or  Independent  Tartaiy  presents  an  aspect  entirely  different ;  and,  as  the  one  ia 
supposed  to  rise  higher,  this  is  believed  to  sink  lower  than  any  tract  on  tiie  surface  of  the 
globe.  A  few  branches,  indeed,  from  the  lofty  mountains,  which  give  rise  to  the  Oxus  and 
the  Jaxartes,  penetrate  its  border ;  but  in  extending  westward  to  uie  Aral  and  tlie  Caspian, 
the  surface  declines  lower  and  lower,  till  a  great  extent  of  it  is  believed  to  be  200  or  800 
feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.*  It  consists  generally  of  a  vast  and  monotonous  level, 
which  by  the  scarcity  of  water  is  rendered  in  many  places  almost  a  desert;  and  the  fine 
countries  fertilised  by  irrigation  from  the  great  rivers,  are  little  better  than  large  oases  amid 
a  greater  surrounding  waste.  , 

A  considerable  number  of  rivers  descending  from  these  high  mountain  ranges  traverse  the 
great  upland  plain  of  Tartary ;  but,  unable,  across  so  many  barriers,  to  reach  any  of  the 
surrounding  oceans,  they  expand  into  large  interior  salt  lakes,  whose  magnitude  entitles 
them  to  the  appellation  of  seas.  The  Caspian,  indeed,  the  largest  inland  sea  on  the  globe, 
is  fed,  not  from  Tartary,  but  by  the  Volga  and  the  torrents  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Aral  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  two  great  characterising  rivers  of  Tartary,  the  Oxus  or  Amoor,  and 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sirr,  which  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  transverse  chain  of  the  Beloor 
Tagh,  and  flowing  westward  through  the  long  tracts  of  Independent  Tartary,  fall  into  the 
Aral.  The  Oxus  seems  to  hold  a  course  of  alraut  1000  miles,  and  the  Jaxartes  of  more  than 
half  that  length.  Along  and  between  these  streams  are  situated  the  most  fertile  and  popu- 
lous tracts,  and  the  most  powerful  states,  of  Western  Tartary.  In  Little  Bucharia,  another 
series  of  rivers,  flowing  eastward  from  Aksou,  Cashgar,  and  Yarkand,  unite  in  the  Tarim, 
which  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  towards  the  great  lake  of  Lop.  To  the  north  of  the 
Thianchan,  the  Hi,  a  considerable  stream,  flows  westward  into  the  lake  Balkash  or  Palkati. 
Several  other  rivers  traverse  this  part  of  Asia,  and  expand  into  lakes.  The  Irtysch,  Angara, 
and  Selinga,  though  they  rise  in  this  region,  soon  break  the  northern  barrier,  and  roll 
throuch  Siberia.  Eastern  Tartc.ry  is  watered  through  nearly  its  whole  length  by  the  Amooi 
or  Sa^halien,  which,  after  a  somewhat  winding  course,  falls  into  the  long  narrow  strait  thai 
separates  the  continent  from  the  island  of  Saghalien.  It  may  vie  in  magnitude  with  the 
greatest  Asiatic  streams ;  but,  from  its  unfiivourable  position,  it  conduces  little  to  the  inter- 
ests of  commerce  and  communication. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography.  '  ' 

SuBSEOT.  1. — Geology, 

The  central  and  interior  portion  of  Asia,  which  forms  neither  an  immense  cluster  of 
mountains  nor  a  continued  table-land,  is  crossed  from  east  to  west  by  four  grand  systems  of 
mouniains ;  these  are,  the  AltrJ,  the  Thian-chnn,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the  Ilimalayah.  The 
Altaian  chain  exhibits  magnificent  displays  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks,  which  are 
more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  secondary  and  tertiary  deposits.  The  metallic  wealth  of 
this  range  is  great ;  for,  independent  of  other  metals,  it  aflbrds  annually  70,000  marks  (a 
mark  is  equal  to  4608  grains)  of  silver,  and  1900  marks  of  gold.  The  geology  of  the  sys- 
tem  of  the  Thian-chan  is  not  known ;  and  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  geoffnoetical 
structure  and  composition  of  the  Kuenlun.  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  Himalayah 
range  is  noticed  in  our  account  of  Hindc3tan.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ancient  volca> 

*  See  note  on  page  43S. 
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noes,  and  some  in  a  state  of  activity,  have  been  met  with  in  Central  Atia.  The  moat 
re'narlcable  volcanic  mountaina  are  Pechan,  Hoiitcheou,  Ouroumptui,  Kobok,  and  Aral-toube 
r  lese  mountains,  alon^  with  other  similar  tracts,  form  a  volcanic  territory,  the  surface  of 
w  hich  is  upwards  of  2500  square  leagues,  and  which  is  distant  800  or  400  leaj^ues  tVom  the 
sia.     Vast  qunntities  of  sal  ammoniac  are  collected  in  this  volcanic  re((ion. 

Ureal  toeslem  Asiatic  depression.  The  Caspian  Sea  nnd  the  Ijake  Aral  occupy  the 
Jowest  part  of  this  ereut  depression,  whose  surface  is  probably  18,0(M)  B4|uiire  leagues  in 
ixtent,  and  which  lies  between  the  Kouma,  the  Doi.,  tlie  Volga,  the  Yak,  the  Obeheysyrt, 
Lake  Aksakal,  the  Lower  Sihon,  and  the  Khanat  of  Khiva,  upon  the  shores  of  the  Amoor, 
md  whose  surface  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  sea.*  This  very  low  country  abounds 
in  tertiary  formations,  whence  proceeds  melaphyre,  and  in  debris  of  scorified  rocks,  and 
offen'  to  the  geognostic  enquirer,  from  the  constitution  of  its  formations,  a  phenomenon 
hitherto  almost  without  parallel  on  our  globe.  To  the  soutii  of  Baku,  and  in  tlie  Gulf  of 
Balkan,  this  aspect  is  materially  mcNlitied  by  volcanic  forces.  On  both  sides  of  the  isthmuii 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  naphtha  spri'igs  and  mud  volcanoes  are  numerous. 
The  mud  volcano  of  Taman  is  a  dependency  of  Baku,  and  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Abshe* 
ron.  Eruptions  take  place  where  the  volcanic  forces  encounter  the  least  opposition.  On 
the  27tli  November,  1827,  crackings  and  tremblings  of  the  earth,  of  a  violent  character, 
were  succeeded,  at  the  village  of  Gokmali,  in  the  province  of  Baku,  eight  leagues  from  the 
western  shore  of  tlie  Caspian  Kea,  by  an  eruption  of  flames  ^nd  stones.  A  space  of  ground, 
290  toisos  long  and  150  wide,  burned  for  twenty-four  hours  without  intermission,  and  rose 
aL  3ve  the  level  of  the  nei^hb(<uring  soil.  Afler  tlie  /Jame  became  extinct,  columns  of  water 
were  ejected,  which  still  oon'  inue  to  flow. 
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SuBSBOT.  2. — Boiant/. 


The  reader  is  referred  to  the  remarks  under  this  head,  at  page  ?37. 

T  *  .     ,ii  '        SvBSEOT.  3. — Zoology.  ■'.   ■  •' 

Tlie  Zoology  of  this  country  is  described  with  that  of  Thibet 

Skot.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  Scythians  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Tartars  of  modern  times,  have  maintained  in  all 
ages  an  unchanged  character.  In  war,  their  name  has  always  been  memorable.  Their 
rapid  inroad,  their  sudden  and  desultory  attack,  their  flight  which  defied  pursuit,  enabled 
them  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  effect  their  subjection,  though  made  by  the  ^leatest  conquerors 
of  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  however,  their  power  was  chiefly  displayed  in  maintaining 
their  rude  independence,  and  occasionally  committing  extensive  ravages  on  the  more  favoured 
regions  subject  to  the  great  empires.  They  could  not,  except  in  one  instance  recorded  by 
faint  tradition,  reduce  their  conquest  to  any  permanent  subjection.  The  clouds  of  arrows 
which  they  shot  flying,  though  they  might  harass,  could  not  vanquish  ,in  regular  battle,  the 
well-armed  and  better  disciplined  troops  of  the  great  military  nations.  The  tide  of  Arabian 
invasion,  which  reduced  to  subjection  the  countries  beyond  the  Oxtis,  appears  to  have  first 
caused  a  reaction.  The  Turks  from  the  countries  beyond  the  Jaxartes  poured  down  in  vast 
bodies,  and  not  only  drove  the  Arabian  invaders  out  of  central  Asia,  but  overran  the  greater 
part  of  Persia,  which  the  Turkish  princes  of  the  race  of  Seljuk  governed  for  the  greater 
purt  of  tv/o  centuries.  Even  afler  being  expelltrl  by  subsequent  revolutions,  they  found  a 
home  in  Asia  Minor,  v/here,  being  recruited  by  voluntary  levies,  they  at  length  succeeded 
in  subverting  the  Greek  empire  of  the  East.  Tartary  began  now  to  wield  entire  the  des- 
tinies of  Asia.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Zingis  Khan  rallied  round  his  standard  the  tribes 
of  Mbmrolia,  of  the  same  race  with  those  who  had  formerly,  under  the  name  of  Huns,  and 
under  the  command  of  Attila,  ravaged  the  remotest  countries  of  the  Westf  Afler  having 
assembled  under  him  all  the  native  bands,  iie  began  the  conquest  of  China ;  which  was  com- 
pleted by  his  successors,  who  aflerwards  added  Western  I'artary,  and  Pereis  with  all  its 

-.ondages :  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  India,  they  reigned  almost  the  supi;eme  and  sole 

•  of  Asia.     To  this  immense  dominion  they  afterwards  added  Russia  and  part  of  Poland, 

"oN.«lagoo  subverted  the  throne  of  the  caliphs.     The  empire  of  Zingis,  however,  was 

•MnTOg  his  sons,  the  Tartaric  part  forming  what  was  called  the  empire  of  Kapschak, 

1- ' .  v.i-X  branches  ruled  over  Pereia  and  China.     This  order  of  things  continued  till 

tlie  rise,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  of  the  empire  of  Timur.    This  prince,  taking  advantage 

of  the  dissensioiM  whicJi  reigned  among  the  posterity  of  Zingis,  successively  overcame  them, 


r*  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  tbere  is  here  any  such  depresiiion  of  the  surface.  Parrot,  who  advanced  tiiis 
opinion  in  IRII.  dcilares  that  his  barometrical  observations  made  in  I8S0  (Rcise  zum  Ararat)  do  not  indincte 
iiueh  «  phenomenon,  nnd  is  disposed  to  refer  the  results  of  his  previous  operations  to  some  defect  in  his  barome- 
er.    The  i)arometricai  observations  of  Humboldt,  Rose,  and  Ehretibcrg  do  not  show  any  Henr«>ilnn. — Aw.  Pn  ] 

rtKlaproth  seems  to  Imve  proved  that  the  Huns,  Avars,  and  Hungarians,  who  committed  lueh  terrible  »va(M 
In  Europe,  were  not  Mongol,  but  Finnish  tribei.-AM.  Ed.] 
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and  on  their  ruin  erected  a  new  empire,  as  splendid  as  that  which  he  had  Bubverted.  Ho 
conquered  Persia,  overcame  arid  made  prisoner  the  proud  Bniazctv  and  crushed  for  a  time 
the  rising  power  of  the  Turkish  Roumolian  kingdom.  But  Imlia  was  the  most  spl<>ndid  and 
permanent  acquisition  of  the  house  of  T'mur,  and,  under  the  title  of  Mogul  emperors,  they 
reigned  over  it,  long  afler  tlie  vicissitudes  of  fortune  had  obliged  them  to  quit  hold  of  their 
original  seats. 

In  the  last  two  ffreat  revolutions  the  conquerors  had  belonged  to  tKe  race  of  Mogul  or 
Mongol;*  but  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  who  had  begun  the  career  of  conquest^  again  appeared 
on  the  field.  Pouring  in  vast  bodies  from  the  least  known  part  of  interior  Asia,  they  over- 
ran all  the  fine  country  on  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  carried  their  arms  as  far  as  the  grand 
range,  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  wiiich  separates  Tartary  from  Cabul.  They  have  not  as  yet  made 
jiriy  attempt  to  pass  that  barrier,  or  to  grasp  any  of  the  southern  sceptres  of  Asia.  These 
tribes,  indeed,  have  never  been  united  under  one  head,  but  have  been  divided  into  several 
distinct  monarchies,  of  which  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  are  those  of  Khiva  and  Bok- 
hara on  the  Oxut",  and  of  Kokan  on  the  Jaxartes. 

Eastern  Tartary,  meantime,  had  effected  by  conquest  an  important  revolution.  China,  the 
most  valuable  possession  belonging  to  the  posterity  of  Zingis,  had  remained  to  them  afVer 
every  other  had  been  wrested  out  of  their  hands ;  but  at  length  they  were  eo  far  weakened 
by  ease  and  prosperity,  that  even  that  tiinid  nation  succeeded  in  driving  them  out,  and  re- 
establishing a  native  dynasty.  This  was  a  situation,  however,  in  which  China  was  not 
destined  long  to  remain.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Mandshurs  succeeded  in  reducing 
it  under  their  yoke.  To  the  empire  thus  formed  were  speedily  annexed,  not  only  the  origi- 
nal conquering  state,  but  the  whole  of  Mongolia  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
all  the  interior  countries  of  Tattary  to  Beloor  Tagh  and  the  boundary  of  the  Uzbeks.  Over 
all  these  countries  China  has  established  a  very  mild  sway,  leaving  the  internal  administra- 
tion almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  and  not  scrupling  to  procure  the  submission 
and  peaceable  bel  wioat  of  the  wandering  tribes  by  paying  rather  than  receiving  an  annual 
tribute.       ,,.,..-,    ,.  ,  ,,,- ,  ,,,. ,    .,-    ,,,,,,..,     ,,  ^  ...^    .  . 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Qeofuraphy. 

The  govemmenLof  all  the  Tartar  races  present"  a  singular  phenomenon.  This  bold  and 
rude  people,  who  seemed  to  set  the  whole  worl'-  at  defiance,  are  yet  sub'ect  to  a  despotism 
as  complete  as  that  established  in  Turkey  or  ;Iindo8tan.  As  tliis  cannot  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  any  thing  timid  or  effeminate  in  their  nature,  it  must  arise  from  some  other  prin- 
ciple in  the  human  mind.  The  Tartars  fo  not,  like  the  shepherds  of  a  civilised  country, 
lead  their  flocks  through  remote  and  sequestered  valleys,  and  spend  their  day?  in  peaceful 
seclusion.  They  move  from  place  to  ilace,  usually  in  large  bodies,  united  for  some  purpose 
either  of  war  or  plunder.  It  has  been  always  found  necessary  that  the  leader  of  a  military 
enterprise  should  be  invested  with  c  iscretionary  powers.  The  habitual  exercise  of  these 
powers,  with  the  attachment  and  admiration  generated  in  the  minds  of  the  followers  whom 
he  had  guided  with  success  in  a  series  of  such  expeditions,  give  him,  by  degrees,  a  perma- 
nent <;laiin  to  supreme  authority.  The  same  tendency  is  greatly  aidetl  by  the  superstition 
incident  to  a  barbarous  p<fople,  whose  creeds,  all  derived  from  the  south,  are  accommodated 
to  the  system  of  absolute  power  there  prevalent.  Under  the  chiiracter  of  mollahs  and  of 
lamas,  many  of  the  princes  of  Asia  preach  and  rule.  Although,  however,  every  thing  in 
these  states  owns  the  supreme  law  of  the  sovereign,  minute  inspection  discovers  in  the  in- 
ferior t.-anches  indications  of  aristocratic  and  even  of  popular  influen'-j.  Each  nation  is 
forri  ,ed  by  an  aggregation  of  clans  or  oorooghs,  the  members  of  which  are  united  to  each 
other  by  strong  hereditary  ties.  Over  each  ooroogh  is  a  chief,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Frazer'a 
account,  is,  in  Tartary  as  well  as  in  Cabul,  elected  in  many  instances  by  the  body  of  the 
clan.  This  chief  administers  all  its  internal  affairs,  and  arranges  the  quotas  of  tribute  and 
military  service  exacted  by  the  general  government.  The  general  heads  of  clans,  howe.er, 
do  not  unite  in  any  assembly,  or  claim  the  right  of  exercising  any  regular  control  over  the 
measures  of  the  sovereign. 

The  vast  tracts  under  Chinese  dominion,  composing  about  two-thirds  of  all  Tartary,  are 
bubject  in  a  manner  to  despotism  over  despotism.  The  people  are  despotically  ruled  by  their 
native  prince,  while  he  is  held  in  complete  thraldom  through  the  military  occupation  of  his 
territory  by  a  foreign  power.  Yet  the  sway  of  this  great  empire  is  said  to  be  singularly 
mild,  and  even  auspicious  to  the  rude  realms  over  which  it  extends.  It  prevents  their  bloody 
.fltemal  contests,  their  roving  propensities,  their  predatory  habits ;  it  promotes  the  influenca 
of  order  and  industry.  In  the  flourishing  districts  of  Cashgar  and  Yarkand,  it  is  even  said 
to  have  generated  such  an  attachment  among  its  subject  tribes,  that,  far  from  feeling  any 
inclination  to  shake  olT  the  yoke^^they  would  even  fight  with  zeal  in  its  caiise^ 

The  militaiy  force  of  ail  the  Tartar  states  consists  of  cavalry,  which  for  the  strength  of 

*  fTiiniir  was  not  a  Mongol,  but  a  Turk.  The  princes  of  Dellil,  his  successors,  commonly  called  the  Grand  Mo- 
iruli,  wf  therefore,  of  Turkish  and  not  of  Moncolinn  descent.  The  invaders,  who  drove  out  the  deaeendantt 
of  Timui  IJoni  Turkestan,  were  as  is  stated  in  the  text,  Turkish  tribes.— Am.  Ei.] 
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the  horaea,  the  hardihood  of  the  troops,  their  endurance  of  fkti|niei  tnd  even  their  valour  in 
a  tumultuary  shock  of  battle,  are  scarcely  equalled,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  If  Boithara, 
Kokan,  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Independent  Tartary,  were  united  under  one  head,  they 
would  muster  about  300,(X)0  such  horsemen,  well  mounted  and  well  conditioned,  and  might 
renew  the  ages  of  Tartor  conquest  Yet  a  mere  tumultuary  host  of  this  nature,  withtmt 
infantry  and  without  artillery,  would  probably,  if  brought  into  contact  with  a  force  either 
European,  or  trained  after  the  manner  of  Europe,  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  contest. 

As  Tartary  is  divided  into  a  number  of  serKtrate  states,  connected  only  by  the  general 
similarity  of  institutions  and  habits,  the  details  of  th<^  power,  revenue,  and  administration 
of  each,  so  far  as  tliey  can  be  ascertained,  must  be  givun  under  the  local  section. 

8«CT.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

Tartary,  with  some  local  exceptions,  is  a  poor  country,  .scarcely  affbnling  to  a  thin  popu- 
lation the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  Articles  of  luxury  it  'Ices  not  |)riKlucp;  and  it  affiirds 
few  others  for  which  they  could  be  received  in  exchange.  Whatever  of  splendour  has  shone 
in  the  courts  of  Karakorum  or  Samarcand,  has  been  wrested,  by  the  sword,  from  their  effe- 
inii<ate  possessors  in  southern  Asia.  Conquest,  indeed,  no  longer  enriches  Tartary ;  but  the 
plunder  of  caravans,  or  tlie  booty  swept  together  in  I -if  chepaoa,  or  forays,  forms  still  the 
chief  source  of  wealth  to  its  petty  khans  and  chieftaiiia. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  although  in  some  fpvoured  districts  there  are  fixed  tribes  who 
cultivate  the  ground,  the  general  aspect  of  modem  as  of  ancient  Scythia,  is  that  of  a  (mis- 
toral  region.  The  horse  is  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Tartary.  Those,  however,  for  whiclj 
this  region  is  so  famous,  display  neither  the  elegance,  the  airy  lightness,  nor  the  almoHt  pre- 
ternatural swiftness  of  the  Arabian  steed.  They  are  inferior  in  these  respects  even  to  those 
of  Persia  and  the  Deccan.  They  are  of  great  weight,  with  long  bodies  and  large  limbs. 
Their  merit  consists  in  what  is  called  bottom ;  in  the  power  of  making  immense  journeys, 
without  pause  or  fatigue ;  and  by  this  quality  they  wear  out,  at  the  long  run,  their  swifter 
adversaries.  According  to  Mr.  Fraser,  their  powers  of  endurance  on  these  long  expeditions 
are  by  no  means  promoted  by  setting  out  in  good  condition.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
studiously  reduced,  till  they  become  almost  skeletons,  and  their  flesh  feels  like  marble ;  ntlor 
which  they  will  perform  continued  journeys  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  a  day  without  injury. 
They  form  a  regular  article  of  trade,  and  are  in  great  demond  for  the  cSvalry  of  Persia  and 
India.  They  are  used,  however,  not  merely  as  instruments  of  war  and  plunder,  but  also  for 
economical  purposes,  and  particularly  for  food.  Horse-flesh,  from  one  end  of  Tartary  to  the 
other,  is  the  standing  dish ;  and  mares'  milk,  fermented  into  a  liquor  called  koumist,  is 
almost  the  only  liquor  used  for  convivial  nurposes.  The  other  animals  of  Tartnry  are  more 
local,  and  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  adjoining  districts.  Eastern  Tartary  has  in  the  south, 
the  yak,  the  goat,  and  the  musk-rat  of  Thibet ;  in  the  north,  the  fur-bearing  animals  of 
Siberia ;  but  neither  in  such  perfection  as  in  their  own  proper  districts. 

The  vegetable  productions  which  are  the  objects  of  culture  in  Tartary  do  not  materially 
diflTer  from  those  of  Europe :  in  the  southern  and  milder  tracts  are  raised  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet ;  while  the  ruder  northern  districts,  particularly  of  Mandshur  Tartary,  scarcely  yield 
any  grain  except  oats.  On  the  declivities,  however,  of  the  great  chain  which  separates 
Tartary  from  Siberia,  are  found  some  valuable  and  peculiar  products;  the  rhubarb,  so  usefiil 
as  a  medicine,  and  which  has  been  transplanted  into  Europe,  without  attaining  the  same  ex- 
cellence ;  and  the  ginseng,  which,  though  it  has  never  been  valued  among  us,  is  in  China 
and  Tartary  held  of  sovereign  virtue. 

Manufactures  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  national  existence  in  Tartary,  though  here,  os 
everywhere  else,  the  women  produce  some  coarse  fabrics  for  internal  consumption.  Among 
these,  the  principal  are  felt,  coaree  woollens,  and  bkins,  particularly  of  sheep,  variously 
prepared. 

Commerce,  over  this  vast  region,  is  on  a  sc^e  not  quite  so  limited ;  resting,  indeed,  on 
other  resources  than  its  own  exports  and  imports,  which  are  of  very  small  amount.  These 
wide  open  plains  have  in  all  ages  formed  the  route  of  communication  between  Eastern  and 
Western,  and  of  late  between  Northern  and  Southern,  Asia.  Notwithstanding  the  multi- 
plied obstacles  of  mountains,  deserts,  snows,  and  the  more  deadly  impediment  of  barbarous 
nations  devoted  to  plunder,  caravans  proceeding  by  this  route  have  always  exchanged  the 
products  of  Persia  and  Hindostan  for  those  of  China.  To  avert  the  perils  that  await  them, 
they  proceed  in  large  bodies,  well  armed,  and  purchase  the  protection  of  the  princes  thu  ugh 
whose  territories  they  pass,  and  who,  indeed,  if  at  all  enlightened,  seek  rather  to  encoumsre 
this  system  of  transit.  Even  in  the  second  century,  we  And  Ptolemy  describing  an  immense 
caravan  route  across  Asia  from  Byzantium  to  the  frontier  of  China,  and  which  probably  ex- 
isted long  befbra  though  it  escaped  the  notice  of  earlier  writere.  This  route  varies  with 
the  disturbed  or  peaceful  state  of  tlie  countries  which  it  traverses ;  but  its  &vourite  pointt 
of  rendezvous  seem  to  be  Herat  (ancient  Aria),  Balkh  (Bactria),  and,  above  all,  Yarkand 
situated  on  the  line  which  separates  Eastern  from  Western  Tortary.  The  tract  beyond  may 
be  considered  almost  as  unluiown  land,  since  it  has  been  but  loosely  described  by  one  or  twc 
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truvelJer^  whoao  narratives  are  several  centuries  oH.  They  mention  Khoten,  Koutoh^, 
Turtun.  and  Hami,  as  important  points  to  be  passed ;  but  this  route  is  rendered  arduous  by 
tli<>  necumity  of  crossing  the  great  desert  of  8hamo  or  Gobi,  which  extends  here  for  a  vaa( 
diMtance  trom  north-east  to  south-west  Of  late,  the  Russians  have  opened  a  great  trade 
across  Independent  Tartary.  They  have  annual  caravans  from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara,  a  com- 
mercial route,  which  Britain  vainly  attempted  to  open,  for  several  centuries;  and  those  cara- 
vans, it  ii)  said,  consist  fre<iuently  of  :30,(N)U  men.  They  tVequent  also  the  fairs  of  Vnrkaud, 
and  soino  of  them  have  even  b«'en  seen  in  those  of  Thibet.  From  all  that  part  of  Tartary, 
however,  which  is  subject  to  China,  they  are  rigidly  excluded.  The  only  communication 
between  the  empires  is  on  the  frontier  of  Siberia,  at  the  two  towns  of  Maimatchin  on  the 
Cliiiiese,  and  Kiukhta  on  the  Russian  side.  Here  the  commodities  of  the  respective  empires 
are  exchanged,  under  thoM  strict  regulations  by  which  China  limits  all  her  intercourse  with 
foreigners. 

The  chief  trade  peculiar  to  Tartary  consists  in  its  horses,  the  superior  qualities  of  which 
have  already  been  noticed.  There  is  a  small,  stout,  hard-working  breed,  selling  fVom  51.  to 
KM.  apiece,  exported  to  Cabul,  and  some  parts  of  India,  for  purposes  of  husbandry.  The 
large  war-horse  of  Turkestan  has  been  always  in  request  for  the  cavalrv  of  which  the 
armies  in  Hindostan  and  all  the  south  of  Asia  chiefly  consist.  The  demand,  iiowever,  has 
been  much  diminished  in  India  by  the  prevalence  of  the  English,  whose  troops  consist  chiefly 
of  intkntry,  and  whose  ofHcers  prefer  Arabian  horses. 

Sect.  \l.— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  the  tribes  roving  over  the  boundless  plains  of  Tartary  cannot  be  esti 
mated  from  any  precise  data,  nor  can  a  loose  conjecture  on  the  subject  be  hazarded  with 
much  chance  of  coming  near  the  truth.  The  population  of  Bokhara  has  been  stated  at 
8,000,000,  that  of  Kokan  at  the  same,  that  of  Balkh  at  1,000,000.  Badakshan,  Khiva,  the 
Kirghise  territory,  and  other  minor  divisions,  may  raise  the  whole  of  Independent  Tartary, 
perhaps,  to  somewhat  above  10,000,000.  In  regard  to  what  is  called  Chinese  Tartary,  we 
are  destitute  of  all  positive  data ;  but  if  we  suppose  the  same  ratio  to  prevail  between  the 
extent  and  population,  we  must  allow  to  this  portion  double  the  number.  Airainst  this  allow- 
ance, it  may  be  argued,  that  Eastern  Tartary  contains  immense  tracts  of  desert,  and  thinly 
inhabited  country.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  these  are  more  extensive  than  in  its 
western  regions;  and  our  accounts  of  it,  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  imperfect,  represent 
various  districts  as  fertile  and  highly  cultivated.  Under  these  views,  we  might  guess  the 
entire  population  of  Tartary  at  about  30,000,000. 

The  Mongols  and  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  the  two  leading  races  among  the  various  tribes 
who  inhabit  this  immense  region,  are  distinguished  by  numerous  peculiarities  from  each 
other.  The  Mongols,  bo  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  conquest  and  ravage,  both  under  their 
own  name  and  the  ancient  name  of  Huns,  occupy  chiefly  the  pastoral  districts  bordering  on 
the  north  upon  the  great  desert  of  Shamo.  Their  visage  is  strange,  and  almost  deformed ; 
broad,  square,  and  flat,  with  high  check-bones,  the  nose  peculiarly  depressed,  small  and  keen 
black  eyes,  bending  obliquely  towards  the  nose,  thick  lips,  and  a  scanty  provision  of  black 
hair  upon  the  head,  eyebrows,  and  heard.  Their  persons  ore  somewhat  diminutive,  spare, 
muscular,  and  active,  and  the  horses  on  which  they  continually  riOe  are  more  distinguished 
for  swiftness  than  for  size  and  beauty.  The  Calmucks,  the  Kalkan,  ihe  Eluths,  the  Burats, 
may  be  conndered  as  branches  of  the  great  Mongol  family.  The  Turks,  celebrated  for  their 
early  conquest  of  Persia,  and  for  their  possession  of  Constantinople,  are  a  much  handsomer 
race.  They  have  short  and  stout  persons ;  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  small  but  not 
twisted  eyes,  and  black  hair.  Their  features  cannot  thus  be  considered  as  perfect,  accord- 
ing to  European  ideas ;  but  as  they  have  none  of  the  Mongol  deformities,  and,  instead  of  the 
dark-yellow  tint  of  the  latter,  have  clear  and  ruddy  complexions,  their  ijeauty  is  celebrated 
by  the  poets  of  Asia.  They  are  divided  chiefly  into  the  Uzbeks,  the  Turkomans,  the  Kuz- 
zanks.  The  Mandshurs  are  represented  by  some  as  exhibiting  the  Mongol  features,  with  a 
fairer  complexion ;  but,  according  to  Pallas,  thty  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Tunguses. 
Alllidugh  there  be  this  variety  in  the  external  appearance  of  these  races,  yet  the  same  wan- 
dering, pastoral,  equestrian  habits;  the  division  into  tribes;  and  the  absolute  sway  of  their 
khnns,  unite  in  fixing  a  similar  character  on  all  the  nations  who  bear  the  name  of  Tartar. 

Of  the  national  character  of  the  Tartars  very  various  reports  have  been  given,  according 
to  the  relation  under  which  they  have  presented  themselves.  Their  delight  is  in  war,  and 
there  is  no  nation  that  wages  it  on  a  more  dreadful  and  barbarous  system.  The  "  scourge 
of  God,"  the  "  terror  of  mankind,"  are  the  appellations  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
neighbouring  empires.  General  extermination,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  is  what  they 
consider  themselves  entitled  to  inflict  on  all  who  attempt  resistance;  and  this  is  mitigated 
only  when  a  profit  can  be  made  by  carrying  off  captives,  and  selling  theni  as  slaves.  It  was 
saiil  of  the  armies  of  Zingis  and  Timour,  that  they  saw  before  them  a  fruitful  kingdom,  and 
left  behind  them  a  solitary  desert.  It  was  their  boost,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  proudest 
capitals,  that  they  had  reduced  them  to  such  a  state,  that  a  horse  might  pass  over  their  site 
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wiUiout  ■tuniblinK.  A  pioturo  (frontiy  tho  rt)vorM<  of  thia  liaa  b««n  drtwn  by  thixw  who  linva 
obtiorvod  the  'rnrtan),  civon  wlioii  tliuy  wuro  aproitilintr  ulMtwhere  tin*  wiiluMt  tlttMiliitioii,  UIh- 
pliiyiii^,  in  titoir  duinomic  lil'e  aiuI  their  iiiturciitintu  wiUi  o«ch  oUmr,  thx  iiiii|iliciiy  iukI 
Biiiubtu  virtiutN  »t  tlio  putoral  <n(v.  Tlicv  aru  mnlinl,  kind,  and  honpitiiblo ;  <iiiiirri'lH  iirit 
ran*,  Nuldoiii  pruduco  Hffhtiri((,  and  iKurculy  ovor  bluirlNhiNi.  C'oin|mntd  with  th«  IIiihIinm 
■nd  I'liinow),  thtiy  aro  Inuik,  aincuro,  and  hont'Mt;  ami  thuuvh  thuy  niako  own  |M>iiriml>hi 
ilrani^urH  toi'l  tiio  inHuenco  of  a  national  prido,  miiiriMht>d  by  tlio  rvculliictiun  uI'mi  niiiny  vic- 
turicM,  yet  tlitty  protect  them,  aiui  treat  them  with  eourteay. 

Two  reli(riona  divide  Tiirtary,  and  are  pnit'eHxed  with  xeal  thrrniffh  diU'erent  portiona.  All 
ita  enatern  rcyiana  ui-knowh><i|{e  the  Hhnman  doctrinea,  and  the  Muprenuiny  uC  the  (irnn<l 
Ijkuia;  while,  ever  liiice  the  comnieiiceKient  of  tliu  eiKhtli  century,  when  the  connlrn'M  lie- 
yotid  tJie  ()  I*  were  tiompicred  by  the  aiiii<'  and  inatrtiuled  by  the  preachiii)^  of  the  '''ilipha, 
they  have  i. miiined  devote«l  to  the  MiiNKiihiiiin  creed.  Uiuhir  the  tiirmer  ayatem,  th»  little 
triltea  uf  Eiu*turii  Ania  have  niinur  laniiui,  uxerciain^  a  minyleti  apiritual  and  temiamil  jiiriH' 
diotioii,  tlmuKh  not  huldinK  ''^  aupremn  awnv  in  either  capacity.  The  orif(inal  lliMiilhiat 
ayatein,  alwi,  here  aeema  coiubintKl  with  niilor  featurea;  |)articnlarlv  ina({ic.  Mercery,  and 
mniilar  modcM  of  dela<lin|i(  tlio  iunurant  wandorora  of  the  deaert  In  tlio  weat,  a(fain,  Muho' 
metaniam  aeema  to  be  prufeatietT  in  (greater  purity,  aiid  with  atron|{or  biffotry,  lliun  in  aliiiiiMi 
any  other  of  tho  nunieroiia  roifiona  where  it  rei((n«. 

The  learning  of  Tart«iry  ia  little  known,  and  ia  at  beat  only  a  rtWlecte<l  li^fht  tVoin  the 
Bouth<-rn  rc^ioiia  of  I'eraia,  IliiidoHtan,  and  China.  Yet  the  country  ia  by  no  iiicunH  involved 
in  thiit  thick  darkneaM  which  the  name  Tartar  auirffentH  to  an  l<)uro|ieiin  eur.  In  nil  the 
Mahometan  sliitea,  anine  of  the  firat  eleinenta  of  knowled|(e  aro  very  widely  dill'uaetl;  and 
the  few  gri'itt  citiea  contain  colle((OM  tor  inatructiim  in  the  aciencoa,  on  um  extei  ^ive  ii  Ncule 
aa  tlioHo  of  l'!'iru|)e.  Unforliinutely,  the  Hciencea  there  taught  form  a  contracted  mid  inoiiiiNti<' 
circle,  nearly  ainiilar  to  what  was  profeaaed  in  Kuropo  diirinif  the  middle  a^ea.  ('ominenla- 
riea  upon  the  Koran  take  tho  lead  of  every  other  claaa  of  literature ;  and  aa  that  rude  coin- 
poaition  ia  tho  atnndard  of  Muaaulman  law  aa  well  aa  thcoloffy,  the  aiMence  of  jnriN|iru(leiice 
can  never  aaaunu!  any  liberal  aa|)ect.  Aatronumy  appoara  merely  under  tho  character  of 
OHtroloffy ;  medicine  haaloat  all  the  luatro  it  poMeaaed  in  thodayaof  Avio  nna;  'muI,  n<>rlMi(M, 
the  only  nolid  parta  of  knowledge  retained  of  thoan  which  were  tau((ht  in  the  achiMda  ot 
Ba^rdad,  are  arithmetic,  luid  the  branchea  of  practical  mathomaticH. 

Archit«cture,  in  a  country  of  which  tlie  greater  (xirt  of  tho  impulatinii  ia  nHivahle,  can 
never  be  expccte<l  to  make  much  progroaa.  The  grvnl  capitala  are  decorated  with  liandHoiiin 
editlcea,  on  the  iiukIoI  of  thoae  of  I'eraia;  but  none  of  tlieao  have  attained  any  j^reat  celebrity. 
The  reffular  abode  of  all  iiativt!  Tartars  is  tho  tent,  curried  from  place  to  place  with  the 
tribe  or  encampment.  Ttio  Tartar  tent  ia  much  inoro  coniimNlioiis  than  that  tornied  of  lilnck 
cloth,  which  ia  used  in  Cabul  or  Thibet.  It  ia  framed  of  cloao  lath  or  wickorwork,  covered 
with  felt,  and  terminating  upwarda  in  the  aiiape  of  a  dome.  Theae,  which  are  otlcn  liirire 
and  lofly,  aro  placed  on  waffona,  and  conveyed  from  pliice  to  place,  au^);eating  the  idea  ot  a 
movinif  city.  A  camp  or  nii};ratory  villa^^o  ia  called  onool,  and  conaiata  uaually  of  from 
twenty  to  htly  tenti). 

The  dreaa  of  the  Tartars  difiera  materially  from  that  of  Southern  Asia,  and  ia  chiefly 
adjuatcd  for  tlie  production  of  that  comfortable  warmth  which  the  climate  rendora  deairiiiile. 
The  Turka  wear  a  cotton  ahirt  and  troiiiiora,  a  i^ilken-woollen  tunic,  tied  with  a  |[(irdle,  mid 
over  it  a  ffown  of  broad  cloth  or  felt.  The  national  head-dress  ia  a  large  whito  turban,  drawn, 
in  freneral,  over  a  cali>uk,  or  pointed  cap.  Bimta  are  worn  at  all  times  by  all  claaaen,  ixior 
and  rich,  men  and  women,  but  tho  rich  have  them  of  a  sort  of  li^rlit  leather,  without  Nolea 
or  lioela,  formin(if  rather  a  s|)ccieH  of  leather  alockinff,  over  which  shoes  must  bo  worn  when 
they  go  out.  Every  man  has  a  knife  hancring  from  his  ipfirdle.  The  women  wear  nearly  the 
same  frarments  as  the  men,  but  lon^ifer,  and  throw  a  robe  of  silk  or  cotton  over  all.  Tln-y 
delight  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  plait  their  hair  into  a  long  queue,  like  the  Chineho. 
In  Mongolia,  sheepskins,  dressed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  with  the  hair  inwanls,  aro  considered 
tlie  moat  comfortable  protection  against  the  cold ;  and  some  furs,  though  not  of  tlie  iiiieat 
kind,  from  either  Tartary  or  Siberia,  aro  added. 

The  favourite  food  of  the  Tartars  is  horse-flesh,  so  repugnant  to  the  taste  of  all  other 
nations.  Tlio  varied  delicacies  which  cover  the  tables  of  the  great  in  Persia  and  Hindosinn 
are  considered  by  tliem  as  very  insipid  when  compared  witli  a  stew  of  this  coarse  aliinent. 
Hordes  there,  as  oxen  with  us,  are  regularly  fattened  for  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  but  their 
limited  number,  and  the  higher  services  to  which  a  large  proportion  must  be  put,  place  this 
delicacy,  in  a  great  measure,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  They  can  enjoy  it  only  occa 
sionally  in  winter,  when  the  scarcity  of  pasture  obliges  the  camp  to  kill  such  as  they  iir« 
unable  to  subsist.  Among  the  wandering  tribes,  however,  an  animal  diet  must  preponderate, 
both  from  its  abundance  and  the  want  of  any  other ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  the  above  most 
valued  kind,  recourse  is  had  chiefly  to  mutton.  To  the  horse,  the  Tartars  are  also  indebted 
for  their  most  national  and  characteristic  liquor.  The  milk  of  the  mare  is  fermented  into 
an  intoxicating  drink,  called  koumiss,  which  is  tlicir  favourite  beverage,  and  which  physiciona 
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have  duHcrilted  aa  really  vary  palatable  and  wIioIimoiiix.  'i'h«  at^rn  prnMpt  of  the  Konui  w, 
bv  II  'I'lirtiir  interpretation,  not  eoimidurud  aa  applying  to  thm  iixhilurutiiiK  tliiid,  in  wliiili  lint 
TiirkH,  niitwitliNliindinK  tfeimml  liabita  uf  aubriety,  iiiduiKU  nearly  to  llio  utiiuwt  cxteiii  lu 
wliieli  It  can  be  prociireir  They  uan  alau  bouaa,  a  thin  aeidiiloiia  lienor,  iiuule  from  ^rain, 
and  which  in  likewiae  iniich  drunk  in  Arabia  and  Northern  AlVica.  They  bruaklkxt  on  leu, 
wiiioh,  allur  lli«  uwdu  of  Thibot,  they  make  int4i  a  thick  liquid,  wttli  intlki  Houri  aiid  bulltti 

Sbct.  VII. —  lri)cal  Ueoffraphy. 

.  HiiiMRfrr,  I. — Manihhuritt, 

The  moat  enatern  diviMien  of  Tartary,  or  \\w  country  of  the  MandaliiirM,  fornim^  t)i,<  inler» 
vnl  liotwcen  ('hiiia  and  HilMtria,  and  bordered  by  the  hiiHtern  Pacific,  ia  Mtill  lena  known  limn 
moHt  of  ito  other  reifiona.  We  ticarrely  know  it  at  all,  unli^HN  by  Chineao  duMcriptioiiN,  which 
arc  in  general  meagre  and  |ioin|NinH.  It  prcNcnta  ^renenilly  a  difl'erent  na|N)cl  from  tlin»u 
inineiiHe  and  nakeilidainN  which  (^haraeteriHO  the  centre  of  Ania.  It  apiwan*  to  Imi  divi"-Ni. 
fled  by  rii(;(fed  and  brnken  iiionntain  run(feH,  covered  with  thick  foreata,  ami  w'lxiratcii  by 
ViiltcyK,  niiinv  of  which,  notwitliMtiin<lin|(  the  coldneaM  {ii  the  climate,  |iunm<!nh  coiiHidinililo 
fertility.  Their  recexHeH  are  tilled  with  wild  beiinta  of  a  formidable  character,  and  in  iicji 
cmwilM  iiH  to  render  travelling  dani;eroiia.  Wheat  ia  raiaed  only  in  the  mottt  favoun.il  miniIm; 
the  prevalent  culture  ia  that  of  oat>,  elHowliere  aciircely  an  Awiatic  ifraiii.  The  product  moht 
valued  abroad  ia  the  ^iiixen);,  the  univerMal  medicine  in  the  eye  ol  the  riiineae,  who  liount 
that  it  would  render  man  immortal  were  it  (HixMible  for  him  to  iM-come  ao.  It  (frown  u|Min 
the  Hides  of  the  iiioiintainN,  The  Hhoresof  the  KiiHtern  Oct^an  amNiared  tu  l<al'eroiiKe  covered 
with  inatrnifieenl  fort^xti*,  but  aliandoiicd  to  nature;  a  aiuKular  circumatance  in  a  leuimi 
ao  rloNely  liorderin^  on  the  over-eiiltiviited  and  crowded  empire  of  China.  The  few  inliuliit^ 
anta  do  not  even  hold  any  intercourse  with  ita  civiliaed  diatricta;  but  Hulmiat  on  fiHliiii)!,  and 
live  entirely  independent,  but  diaplay  a  mild  and  excellent  diHiMixitioii.  The  ){reut  river 
Amoor,  after  riainff  in  Mon((nlia,  tniverMea  tin)  whole  of  thia  nrovince,  '■eceiviiii/  (Vom  ihe 
aoiitb  the  liirije  trinutorieH  of  the  Uaiiri  and  tho  Hoii|;ari.  It  at'uiinda  witii  fiah  of  the  liriea. 
kindx,  of  which  the  atur(;eim,  in  particular,  ia  found  in  matchleaa  abundance  and  perreeii<.n 
The  lands  \\\wn  thia  ahore  oujfht  also,  it  aliould  aeom,  to  |NiNMesa  ample  ca|Nicitiea  of  cnltiiru. 
Yet  they  are  occupie<l  mercdy  by  tribes  of  poor  and  wanderinjf  fishermen,  and  for  a  ^leiii 
extent,  near  the  mouth,  are  almost  a  complete  dc^aert.  The  very  few  towna  that  i^xJHt  are 
inlinttifed  chiefly  by  <Jhinese,  defended  by  Tartar  (farrisons.  North  of  tho  Amoor,  tlif,-  coiiiiiry 
ia  Sibeiiiin,  and  is  Hlled  with  a  race  of  huntera,  who  find  many  valuublu  fur-bearing;  aniiiiula, 
ami<n<;  which  the  rnible  ia  conspicuous. 

The  Manilshurs  are  by  no  means  wholly  deatitiito  of  civilisation.  They  possess  eve;,  a 
lan^fiuiffe  and  writing,  esgcntially  difli^rent  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  or  of  any  other  iraiori 
of  centml  Asia.  Tho  lanjfua^e  is  distinj^iiished  by  an  excess  of  smwithneas,  which  li)rliida 
two  consonants  ever  to  coino  m  contact  with  each  other ;  by  a  copinusness  almoet  imri  valleil ; 
by  the  very  varied  inflections,  particularly  of  the  verb.  I'liilolojfists  havi^  traced  in  it  aimlo. 
cies  with  the  lan);ua(;es  of  Southern  Asia,  and  even  with  the  cojrnute  dialects  of  I'luxope. 
This  refinement;  however,  seems  to  belonjy  rather  toaomo  other  era,  or  to  have  been  iiii|>nit' 
ed  from  some  other  rejjfion;  for  the  impression  which  Hir  Georfje  ytnunton  rcceiviMlof  tlie-o 
Tartars,  immediately  oiler  ho  hod  crossed  the  Great  Wall,  wiis  that  of  a  ■"  nide  [m-ojiIo. 
Their  persons  were  tall  and  robust;  but  their  countenances  were  lesn  exprc  i-  than  tlioso 
oftheCliine.se;  their  manners  woro  comtiaratively  rude  and  unpolished;  i.;'  same  strict 
order  and  police  were  not  maintained;  ami  bef^f^ars,  who  are  nt^ver  tolerated  in  tin  ('hineite 
empire,  swarmed  on  all  tho  roiuls.  They  wore  so  rational  aa  not  to  have  lulopted  the  ridicu- 
lous and  injurious  system  of  crampinp  tho  female  feet.  On  tho  whoV  ,  thoujfli  the  'I'artar 
lords  hold  a  hij^h  and  even  ruling  place  at  the  court  of  China,  tho  nation  in  (fonerol  is  ile- 
pressed  under  the  ascendency  of  the  conquered  state,  all  whuso  ir^ititutiona  have  been  adopts 
od  entire  by  the  (rovernment. 

The  province  of  Mandahur  Tartary,  immediately  adjacent  to  China,  is  calle<l  Kirin-f)ula, 
with  a  capital  of  tho  aamo  name.  The  most  remarkable  place,  however,  is  Zheholl  or  (ieliol, 
the  summer  residence  and  huntinjr-seat  of  the  Chinese  emperors.  The  (fardens  here  are 
most  superb  and  extensive,  occupying  a  large  exiMinseof  trround  tastefully  oniamenttHl.  The 
province,  however,  which  is  reixirted  to  contain  the  greatt.'st  extent  of  productive  hind  la 
that  of  Shin  Yang,  or  Leaotoiig,  bordering  on  (.otea.  There  are  cities  hearing  each  of  iheso 
names,  and  of  considerable  extent.  This  district  is  even  ro|K)rted  to  carry  on  the  maniitiic. 
ture  of  a  species  of  ornamented  paper,  in  roiiuest  at  Poking.  The  noiiieru  region,  watinsd 
by  the  Amoor,  b(!ars  the  title  of  Tzitzikar,  or  Mandshur  Proper,  being  the  original  seat  of 
that  conquering  race.  Its  towns,  Tzitzikar,  Niifigouta,  and  Saghalien  Oula,  are  poor,  and 
of  middling  extent.  On  the  Upper  Amoor  is  the  district  of  Solon,  inhabited  by  a  rude  nice 
of  Tartars,  who  take  their  name  from  it;  and  farther  to  the  oaat  ia  Daouria,  peopled  by  a 
mingled  race  of  Mandshurs  and  Mongols. 
The  eiisturu  coast  of  Tartary  does  not,  at  any  point  face  llie  open  expanse  of  the  Pacific 
Vol.  II.  •-  J»~  1-        r-  yj, 
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It  has,  parallel  to  it,  a  chain  of  great  islands,  or  rather  a  continuous  extent  of  continent, 
penetrated  at  different  points  by  narrow  stnits,  and  extending  for  about  twenty  degrees  from 
north  to  south.  The  three  greatest  of  these  islands  compose  the  empira  of  Japan,  the  im- 
portance of  which  claims  a  separate  description,  and  which  is  divided  froin  Asia  by  a  brood 
expanse  of  sea.  Japan  has  only  a  narrow  strait  between  it  and  the  island  of  Jesso  or 
Matsmai,  which,  with  the  neigiitouring  one  of  Saghalien,  suggested  to  the  early  navigators 
the  idea  of  an  immense  extent  of  continent  stretching  indefinitely  to  the  eti^t  and  north. 
The  observations  of  Perouse  and  Broughton  have  established  it  to  be  an  island,  extending 
about  LW  miles  in  length,  and  80  in  breadth.  All  the  level  coasts  odjacent  to  tlieir  own 
territory  have  been  occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  Japanese;  but  the  rugged  tnicts  in  the 
centre  and  north  are  still  held  by  the  natives.  A  strait,  as  narrow  as  that  which  parts  Jesso 
from  Japan,  interposes  on  the  northern  side,  between  it  and  the  long  and  narrow  island  of 
Saghalien,  which,  for  a  space  of  about  700  miles,  faces  the  eaatcm  coast  of  Tartary.  It  has 
now,  indeed,  become  almost  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  be  an  island  or  i.ot.  European 
navigators  have  Iraced  on  the  south  what  is  called  the  Channel  of  Tartary^  and  on  the  north 
the  bay  of  De  Castries ;  but  they  have  left  in  the  middle  a  space  unexplored,  where  the 
natives  report  that  Saghalien  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a  sandy  isthmus,  so  small  that 
fishermen  drag  their  Iwats  across  it.  This  isthmus,  if  it  exist,  is  perhaps  of  recent  forma- 
tion, and  is  an  alluvial  deposit  formed  by  the  Amoor,  which  here  terminates  its  course. 
Although  the  maps  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  represent  Saghalien  as  entirely  insular,  yet 
the  want  of  current,  and  the  freshness  of  the  water  on  the  south  side  of  Uie  suspected 
isthmus,  seem  to  give  a  greater  weight  to  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

The  inhabitants  of  Saghalien,  and  the  natives  of  Jesso,  consist  of  a  peculiar  race,  called 
the  Ainos,  who  possess  a  physical  character  entirely  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
op^Kwite  coast  of  Tartary.  Travellers,  content  with  remarking  this,  have  given  very  fcv 
particulars  of  their  actual  outward  appearance,  except  that  their  persons  are  covered  with  a 
more  ample  growth  of  hair  than  those  of  any  other  race ;  a  fact  which,  though  Krusenstem 
has  doubted  it,  seems  to  have  a  great  predominance  of  testimoiw  in  its  fiivour.  Their  occu- 
pations rank  them  among  the  rudest  classes  of  human  society.  They  are  unacquainted  either 
with  agriculture  or  pasturage,  and  derive  their  sole  subsistence  from  fishery  or  the  chase. 
Yet  Perouse  remarked  among  them  a  degree  of  reflection  and  information  superior  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  ciyilised  country.  He  did  not  consider,  that 
these  precarious  and  adventurous  employments,  requiring  invention  and  ingenuity  to  be 
always  on  the  stretch,  give  much  more  scope  to  the  intellectual  faculties  than  the  routine 
task  of  an  European  labourer.  Their  moral  attributes  he  praises  in  still  more  unqualified 
terms;  representing  them  as  mild,  peaceable,  generous,  and  warmly  attached  to  each  other. 
The  verdure  is  more  brilliant  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary,  and  the  sea  abounds  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  with  fish,  among  which  whales  in  considerable  numbers  reach  the  coast 
of  Jesso.  They  did  not  appear,  however,  to  possess  any  materials  for  trade  with  natipns  at 
a  distance  eo  immense  as  those  of  Europe.  Their  only  intercourse  is  with  Japan,  and  with 
the  country  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  Amoor. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Mongolia. 
On  the  western  limit  of  Mandshur  Tartary  commence  the  almost  boundless  plains  roamed 
over  by  the  tribes  of  Mongolia,  who  extend  for  nearly  fifty  degrees  of  longitude  as  far  as  the 
Lake  of  Balkash  or  Palcati.  In  the  central  portion  of  Tartary,  a  principal  feature  is  the 
Desert  of  Shaiuo,  or  Cobi,  which  extends  almost  entirely  across  it.  According  lo  the  best 
of  those  imperfec,  accounts  which  we  yet  possess,  it  reaches  about  2000  miles  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  separating  like  a  great  inland  sea  the  countries  upon  which  it  borders. 
According  to  the  report  of  Marco  Polo,  it  is  crossed,  like  the  African  deserts,  by  caravans 
with  camels ;  and  the  real  terrors  of  the  journey  are  heightened  by  superstitious  alarms, 
natural  to  those  who  find  themselves  bewildered  in  the  depth  of  such  an  awful  solitude. 
The  traveller  who  chanced  to  straggle  from  the  main  body  imagined  that  he  heard  a  sound, 
sometimes  like  that  of  the  march  of  a  caravan,  sometimes  like  that  of  music  and  warlike  in- 
struments echoing  through  the  air;  when,  following  these  delusive  indications,  he  was  led 
astray  into  some  perilous,  and,  perhaps,  fatal  situation.  The  only  precise  account  of  it  is 
given  by  the  Russian  embassies  to  China,  particularly  that  of  Lange,  narrated  by  Bell. 
Though  a  month  was  spent  in  crossing  it,  the  breadth  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded  400 
miles.  The  ground  was  covered  with  short  and  thin  grass,  which,  oving,  perhaps,  to  the 
saline  quality  of  the  soil,  maintained  a  greater  number  of  cattle  than  could  have  been  sup- 

Cosed.  There  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  springs  and  lakes,  but  the  water  is  so 
rackish  as  to  be  scarcely  potable ;  so  that  a  single  pure  spring  which  occurred,  tasted  as 
delicious  as  burgundy  or  champagne.  A  space  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  immediately  beyond 
the  Chinese  v/al!  was  composed  of  shilling  and  sinking  sand,  formed  into  waves  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  crossing  of  which  was  an  operation  of  the  greatest  labour.  The  ground  along 
this  tract  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  considerable  beauty,  and  even  value. 
All  Uie  habitable  parts  of  this  desert,  with  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Thianchan,  cover 
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ed  with  rank  and  luxuriant  pastures,  are  traversed  by  the  tribes  or  standards  of  the  Mongols. 
This  terrible  race  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  pour  over  Asia  the  tide  of  conquest  and 
desolation.  They  are  split  into  a  number  of  petty  tribes  separate  from  each  other,  generally 
hostile,  and  mcapablo  of  combining  fbr  any  common  object.  They  have  been  made  to  own 
the  sovereignty  of  China ;  but  that  state,  unable  either  to  maintain  garrisons  or  exact  tribute, 
leaves  them  much  to  themselves,  and  requires  little  more  than  that  they  shall  leave  it  un- 
molested. Even  this  is  not  accomplished  without  the  payment  of  a  small  salary  or  tribute 
to  their  chiefs.     There  is  not  oven  any  effective  prohibition  against  the  practice  of  waging 

Erivate  war  with  each  other;  though,  when  this  threatens  to  reach  any  serious  or  perilous 
oiirht,  a  force  is  levied  and  sent  out,  by  whose  influence  terms  of  accommodation  are  dic- 
tated. The  physical  features  of  the  Mongols  have  been  already  described.  In  their  character 
they  are  rough,  roaming,  warlike ;  but  in  domestic  intercourse,  frank,  cheerful,  and  hospitable. 
Tiieir  main  pride  consists  in  the  management  of  their  horses,  in  which  they  appear  indeed 
to  tshow  a  wonderful  degree  of  dexterity.  They  do  not  attempt  to  rival  the  weight  and  size 
of  the  Turkish  horses,  but  prefr  r  those  which  are  swifl,  huAy,  and  serviceable.  They  have 
trained  them  to  stop  in  their  riost  rapid  career,  and  to  face,  without  fear,  the  fiercest  animals. 
.  As  the  luxuries  of  horse-flei<\  and  koumiss  can  be  commanded  only  to  a  limited  'ixtent,  they 
supply  their  place  with  cows,  and  with  that  species  of  sheep  having  huge  tails  composed 
entirely  of  fat,  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Afirica.  For  amusement,  they  hunt 
deer  and  a  few  sables ;  but  find  little  opportunity  for  fishing.  Amidst  all  the  privations  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  they  manifest  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  take  delight  in 
various  kinds  of  sports  and  exercises.  Complete  converts  to  the  religion  of  Boodh,  they 
have  lamas,  feigned  or  fancied  to  be  immortal,  and  each  of  whose  places  is  immediately  sup- 
plied after  death  by  another,  believed  to  be  a  new  body  animated  by  the  same  soul.  They 
have  also  gheims  (gylongs),  or  monks,  by  whom  the  religious  ceremonies  are  conducted ; 
and  these  ceremonies  are  observed,  as  in  Thibet,  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  cele- 
brated under  the  superstitious  forms  of  Christianity.  This  ecclesiastical  nobility,  however,, 
though  reverenced  and  handsomely  supported,  is  far  from  enjoying  the  same  exclusive  dig- 
nity as  in  Thibet.  The  warlike  chiefs  hold  that  pre-eminence  which  is  usual  among  such 
rude  tribes. 

The  Calmucks  are  by  much  the  most  numerous  among  the  branches  of  the  Mongols,  and 
they  occupy  all  the  western  portion  of  the  region  now  described  as  Mongolian.  In  form, 
manners,  and  religion,  they  present  scarcely  any  distinction.  They  appear,  however,  to  have 
a  more  independent  and  regular  form  of  government  than  any  other  Tartar  nation.  The 
khans  of  the  different  ooroghs,  or  tribes,  meet  in  a  general  council,  to  elect  the  great  khan 
of  the  Calmucks.  They  boast  of  their  country  as  that  whence  issued  the  Huns,  who  acted 
so  celebrated  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  they  even  claim  the  great 
Zingis  as  their  countryman.  In  the  end  qf  tlie  seventeenth  century,  they  had  made  them- 
selves completely  the  ruling  people,  and  masters  of  all  central  Tartary,  including  tbu  southern 
countries  of  Cashgar  and  Khoten.  Being  attacked,  however,  by  the  Mongols,  thejr  rivnis, 
confederated  with  the  whole  force  of  the  Chinese  empire,  they  were  unable  to  Sustain  the 
unequal  contest,  which  ended  in  the  subjection  to  China  of  all  Tartary  east  of  the  Beloor. 
The  Mongols,  though  sharing  the  common  subjection,  became  pre-eminent  over  their  rivals, 
many  of  whom,  unable  to  brook  this  double  servitude,  sought  refuge  in  Asiatic  Russia ;  but 
the  mildness  of  the  Chinese  sway  has  since  induced  a  large  proportion  to  return.  The  whole 
number  occupying  their  original  seats  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  about  1,000,000. 

Other  branches  of  the  same  widely  extended  race  are  the  Kalkas,  called  sometimes  the 
Black  Mongols,  whom  Gerbillon  describes  as,  next  to  the  Hottentots,  the  dirtiest  and  ugliest 
race  he  ever  saw ;  their  neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Eluths,  dwelling  round  the  great  lake 
of  Kokonor ;  and  the  Sifans,  divided  into  Black  and  White,  who  occupy  the  head  of  the  great 
rivers  of  China,  on  whose  sands  are  found  some  grains  of  gold. 

SuBSECT.  3. — Little  Bucharia,  or  Chinete  Turkestan. 
The  region  to  the  south  of  Thianchan,  and  of  the  Great  Desert,  although  of  vast  e\v«nt, 
and  including  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  central  Asia,  ]\as  remained  to  the  modems  almost 
utterly  unknown.  The  narratives  of  Marco  Polo  and  Goez,  the  only  Europeans  who  are 
recorded  to  have  passed  through  it,  and  the  Tartar  histories,  af!brd  only  a  few  scattered 
notices,  which  can  be  combined  into  nothing  like  a  regular  survey.  The  appellation  of 
Tungut  appears  to  have  been  extensively,  though  in  a  somewhat  vague  way,  applied  to  tliis 
region,  which  has  also  been  called  Little  Bucharia  and  Eastern  Turkestan.  According  to 
tiie  report,  however,  of  our  late  Persian  travellers,  the  Chinese,  having  driven  out  the  native 
prmces,  have  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Cashgar.  This  king- 
dom, in  its  original  limits,  forms  a  wide  plain  to  the  east  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Bel-Tor. 
It  is  described  as  superior  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  any  other  part  of  Tartary,  and  as  rival- 
ling the  finest  tracts  in  southern  Europe.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  descending 
•rom  the  high  border  chain ;  the  fields,  carefully  cultivated,  are  covered  with  large  crops  of 
pruin,  and  the  fruits  are  peculiarly  excellent    It  is  a  tract  redeemed,  as  it  were,  from  thn 
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|enen1  desolation  of  Tartary.  At  present,  Cashgar  appears  to  be  flourishing  under  the 
Chinese  sway.  There,  and  in  Yarkand,  both  Mahometan  conntries,  the  magistrates  of  that 
profession  administer  justice,  and  carry  on  all  the  internal  affairs,  while  the  Chinese  military 
officers  called  amdans  collect  the  revenue,  and  defend  the  country  against  foreign  invasion. 
The  exclusion  of  strangers  does  not  seem  so  very  rigid  at  this  frontier  as  at  all  the  othorH. 
The  boundary  line  is  guarded  by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  at  which  every  package  brouijht 
by  the  caravans  is  carefully  examined ;  and  permission  is  then  given  to  proceed  to  Ca8hf,'.ir 
and  Yarkand,  where  duties  of  no  very  oppressive  amount  are  exacted. 

Cashgar  is  described  as  a  handsome  and  ancient  city,  the  seat  of  government,  and,  tliontrh 
not  the  chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia,  yet  a  seat  of  considerable  trade.  A  fine  rivor 
from  the  west  pusses  by  it,  and  a  lead  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  aftbrds  employment  to  a 
considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Yarkand  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  larger  and 
fltill  handsomer  city.  Though  destroyed  by  Abubeker,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  it  speedily 
regained  its  former  prosperity,  and  now  contains  50,000  inhabitants.  Its  situation,  imleed, 
seems  to  ensure  its  contmuance  as  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Asia,  the  grand  meiiiiun 
of  communication  between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north  and  the  south,  of  that  great 
continent  Yarkalid,  accordingly,  is  a  place  of  immense  resort,  and  filled  with  numerous 
caravanserais  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  A  handsome  street  runs  the  whole  lengtli  of 
the  city,  entirely  filled  with  shops  and  warehouses,  which  are  kept  by  the  Chinese,  who  sit 
on  benches  in  front  There  is  olso  a  considerable  number  of  madresses,  or  colleges.  The 
countrf  around  is  described  as  almost  unrivalled,  particularly  for  its  finely  watered  gardens 
and  the  excellence  of  its  fruits. 

Some  other  countries  and  cities  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Fraser  and  otlier  writers  as  situated 
in  Little  Bucharia :  Khoten,  Aksou,  Koutcho,  Eelah,  Turfan,  Karachar,  Elchi,  Karia,  Guama, 
Kargalie,  Yengu,  and  Hissar.  Khoten  is  celebrated  in  the  early  histories  and  travels  m  an 
independent  kingdom  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Its  territory,  besides  the 
ordinary  products,  is  said  to  contain  a  species  of  marble  and  jasper,  beautifully  variegated 
with  flowers,  leaves,  and  other  objects,  which  atlbrd  a  material  of  profitable  exchange  with 
China.  Its  temperate  climate  and  fruitful  soil  are  marked  by  the  production  of  the  vine 
and  the  silkworm.  At  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  doctrines  and  learning  of 
Buddhism  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Khoten,  and  to  have  flourished  there  till 
they  were  driven  out  by  Mahometan  conquest  At  present,  under  Chinese  sway,  both 
religions  are  equally  tolerated.  Aksou  is  also  described  by  Fraser  as  the  capital  of  an 
extensive  district  subject  to  Cashgar.  Humboldt  describes  it  as  the  seat  of  an  active  com- 
merce, and  gives  general  caravan  routes,  which  pass  through  it  in  different  directions. 
Eelah  was  the  Calmuck  capital,  when  that  people  were  the  rulers  of  central  ''artary ;  it  is 
oerhaps  the  Cialie  of  Goez,  described  by  him  as  a  small  but  well  fortified  city,  ?r,nKiderably 
M  the  east  of  Cashgar,  but  still  ui  dependence  upon  it  Burnes  assigns  it  75,000  inhabit- 
ants. Turfan  is  also  mentioned  by  him  as  a  large  and  strong  city,  the  capital  of  a  consider- 
able country,  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Cashgar.  No  recent  mentioti  is 
made  of  Peym,  or  Poym,  which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  ought  to  be  within  the  above 
limits.  Farther  to  the  east,  that  traveller  has  described  the  country  of  Lop,  in  which  was 
a  great  lake  where  the  river  of  Cashgar  found  its  termination.  The  city  of  Lop  formed 
ihen  a  rendezvous  of  the  caravans,  that  here  found  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  cross- 
ing the  Groat  Desert  on  their  way  to  China.  Beyond  it,  and  close  on  the  Chinese  frontier, 
!s  Khamil,  called  Hami  in  the  Chinese  maps,  represented  as  a  peculiarly  fine  country,  in- 
nabited  by  a  learned  and  polished  people,  immersed,  however,  in  dissolute  and  voluptuous 
habits.  The  Mahometan  religion,  which  has  been  established  through  Cashgar  and  all  its 
dependencies,  gives  place  here  to  the  ecclesiastical  sway  of  the  I^ma.  Peculiar  super- 
stitions, the  remains,  probably,  of  an  irlier  system,  are  said  to  prevail  in  this  part  of  Tar- 
tary. The  dead  arc  oflcn  embalmed  in  spices,  and  kept  for  several  years  till  the  astroloL'pr 
has  determined  the  planet  under  which  they  ought  to  be  interred.  There  are  lotlged  iilong 
with  them  in  the  tomb  painted  representations  of  men,  women,  cattle,  money,  and  othor 
objects,  which  it  is  imagined  may  bo  useful  to  them  in  the  other  world ;  a  remnant,  pro- 
bably, of  the  custom  prevalent  among  many  savage  tribes  who  bury  these  objects  tliem- 
Belves  alo"g  with  their  chiefs. 

SuBSKCT.  4. — Tiirkestan  or  Independent  Tartary. 

Independent  Tartary,  commencing  at  the  grpat  boundary  chain  of  the  Beloor,  reanhcs 
westward  to  the  Caspian,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Persia,  and  on  the  north  by 
Asiatic  Russia.  Its  chief  divisions  are  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara  and  that  of  Kokan,  ')oth 
fertile  and  populous  when  compared  with  the  wastes  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  \ni\\ 
famed  and  ancient  se-.ts  of  empire.  They  are  situated  u()on,  and  derive  their  fertility  from, 
the  two  great  central  rivers ;  nr-.c  from  the  Oxtie,  Gihon,  or  Amoor,  the  other  from  the 
Jaxartes,  Sihon,  or  Sirr.  These  states,  with  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  also  an  important  power 
occupying  the  lower  Gihon,  are  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefs. 

Bokhara  forms  a  fertile  oasis,  extending  auout  200  miles  along  the  nortJiem  bank  of  the 
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Oxus,  at  about  the  middle  of  that  north-westerly  course  by  which  it  flows  to  join  the  Aral. 
The  principal  cities  and  cultivated  lands,  however,  are  on  the  river  Zurufshan,  or  Kohuk. 
The  population,  by  the  last  Russian  embassy,  is  reckoned  at  2,500,000,  of  which  a  great 
pro|)ortion  consists  of  fixed  inhabitants,  cultivating  the  ground,  or  inhabiting  towns.*  The 
bulk  of  these,  over  all  Independent  Tartary,  as  well  as  Cashgar  and  Cabul,  consist  of  a  race 
called  Taujiks,  apparently  descended  firom  an  original  native  people  reduced  to  subjection 
by  the  conquering  tribes  who  at  present  bear  sway ;  and  the  name  is  now  generally  applied 
to  all  who  have  adopted  the  same  peaceable  and  industrious  habits.  The  military  force  of 
the  kingdom  consists  of  20,000  horse  and  4,000  infantry,  besides  about  50,000  militia.  The 
present  sovereign,  a  warlike  prince,  has  wrested  Balkh  from  the  chief  of  Koondooz ;  but  the 
only  expeditions  in  which  his  troops  engage  at  present  are  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  chiefiy 
over  the  vost  plains  of  Khorasan.  On  these  occasions,  the  party  often  ride  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  without  intermission,  till  they  have  reached  the  city  which  is  to  be  the  object  of 
attack.  They  study  to  arrive  in  the  night,  and  watch  the  moment  in  the  morning  when  the 
gates  arc  opened  and  the  inhabitants  come  out.  The  invaders  then  rush  in,  set  fire  to  the 
place,  kill  all  that  resist,  and  carry  the  rest  into  slavery.  Such  proceedings,  indeed,  arise 
ratlier  from  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Tartars,  than  from  any  peculiar  impulse  irom  the 
sovereign,  in  whose  eyes,  however,  they  are  sanctioned  by  the  consideration,  that  the  Per- 
sians are  heretical  Shiahs,  and  therefiire,  by  the  holy  and  orthodox  Sunites,  are  justly 
devoted  to  bondage.  The  country  is  well  governed,  peaceful,  and  flourishing.  Cultivation 
is  only  limited  by  the  want  of  water,  and  by  the  naked  character  of  the  vast  plains  which 
enclose  Bokhara.  A  considerable  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  India,  Persia,  and,  above 
all,  with  Russia.  From  Astrachan,  two  annual  caravans  come  by  way  of  Orenburg,  each 
accompanied  by  4000  or  5000  camels.  In  winter,  the  Oxus  being  frozen,  they  are  enabled 
to  pass  it  over  the  ice ;  but  much  hardship  is  experienced  in  consequence  of  the  desolate 
character  of  the  route,  where  often  neither  provisions  nor  water  are  to  be  found  for  several 
successive  days.  The  imports  from  Russia  are  metals,  arms,  cutlery,  cloths,  and  other 
European  manufactures ;  the  returns  are  in  silk,  cotton,  hides,  rubies,  and  turquoises. 

According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  the  late  Russian  mission,  the  city  of  Bokhara  contains 
70,000  or  80,000  inhabitants.  Burnes  estimates  the  population  at  150,000.  As  usual  in 
Asiatic  cities,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  citizens  are  poor ;  but  there  is  a  numlwr  of 
mosques,  and  madresses,  or  colleges,  handsomely  built  of  stone.  Bokhara  is  a  great  seat 
of  Mahometan  learning,  such  as  it  is,  and  government  is  a  liberal  encourager  of  it  The 
city  contains  eighty  madresses,  each  attended  by  from  40  to  300  students.  To  every 
madresse  there  is  a  lecturer ;  and  these,  with  the  students,  are  supported  by  funds  consist- 
ing chiefly  in  the  rent  of  lands  or  houses,  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  Mahometan  zeal 
and  charity. 

Farther  up  the  Kohuk,  and  about  200  miles  to  the  east  of  Bokhara,  is  Samarcand.  Its 
walls  still  enclose  a  circuit  of  forty-eight  miles:  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  delicacy 
of  its  fruits,  are  still  extolled  in  the  same  lofty  terms  which  were  used  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages.  This  renowned  capital  of  Asia  is  now  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Murad  Bey,  however,  one  of  the  princes,  having  fixed  his  retidence  there,  has  of  late  done 
something  for  its  revival.  Here  is  still  ftund  the  celebrated  observatory  of  Ulugh  Beg,  and 
the  mausoleum  of  Timur,  paved  with  green  stone  adorned  with  jewels.  It  is  watched  by 
a  few  attendants,  who  were  liberally  supported  by  the  court  of  Delhi;  but,  since  the  fall  of 
*he  Mogul  empire,  they  are  left  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty. 

The  region  of  Balkh,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  forms  part  of  the  vast 
pliiin  which  extends  to  the  Altai",  and,  being  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefs,  it  must  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  belono^'iig  to  Independent  Tartary.  Under  the  name  of  Bactria,  this  country 
has,  from  tli'  >test  antiquity,  been  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  East.    It  has  been, 

in  a  manner,  in.  link  connecting  together  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  worlds  of  Asia:  the 
main  point  of  union  between  them.  Under  the  auspices  of  Alexander,  a  Greek  kingdom 
of  Bactria  was  formed,  which  continued  for  several  centuries,  and  even  after  its  fall  retain- 
ed some  morked  traces  of  civilization.  Under  the  Roman  jmpire,  when  a  commercial  route 
had  been  opened  across  Asia  as  far  as  China,  Bactria  was  the  grand  rendezvous,  before 
entering  the  bleak  regions  of  Tartary.  When  Asia  yielded  to  the  dreadful  sway  of  the 
Mongol  warriors,  whose  southward  track  to  conquest  lay  across  the  Bactrian  territory,  that 
unfortunate  district  became  exposed  to  accumulated  disasters.  It  is  subject  at  present  to 
the  king  of  Bokhara.  Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactria,  possesses  in  Asia  the  fame  of  almost  un- 
rivalled antiquity,  which  seems  to  ascend  even  to  the  age  of  Semiraniis.  It  is  commonly 
called,  in  the  East,  the  mother  of  cities.  It  retains,  however,  a  mere  shadow  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  Only  one  corner  of  the  wide  circuit  which  its  walls  enclose  is  now  inhabited, 
and,  according  to  Burnes,  it  does  not  contain  more  than  2000  souls.  The  surrounding  uis- 
trict  is  flat,  fertile,  and  we!!  cultivated,  containing  about  360  villages.  This  fertility  is  pro- 
duced, in  a  great  measure,  by  a  grand  reservoir  formed  of  the  numerous  waters  which 

*[Burneii  ••itimatw  the  population  of  Bokhara,  in  which  he  includei  Ballih,  at  1,000,000  Mult.— Am.  Eo.J 
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dewend  ftom  the  aouthern  side  of  the  Paropamiaan  mountains;  a  single  canal  derived  ttam 
which  is  said  to  yield  a  revenue  of  90007.  sterling.  As  this  source  of  fertility  dries  up,  the 
country  to  the  luirth  declines  into  those  sterile  and  naked  plains  which  compose  the  greater 
part  or  Tartary. 

The  tracts  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes  partake  of  the  rudest  character  of  Tartary, 
and  are  occupied  only  by  bands  of  wandering  Turkmans.  The  waters  of  the  latter  river, 
however,  fertilise  the  kingdom  of  Kokan  and  Ferganah,  si.">ilar  in  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment to  Bokhara.  Omer  Khan,  a  Mahometan  prince,  cultivates  peace,  and  is  mild  and 
benehcont  in  his  internal  administration.  Kokaun,  or  Kokan,  of  modern  origin,  and  recent- 
ly made  the  capital,  has  risen  from  a  small  village  to  a  city  of  50,000  houses,  wi(h  300 
mosques.  It  Vm^  ir  a  fruitful  plain,  watered  by  two  small  rivers.  Kojan,  the  ancient  capi- 
n!,  liiuU^h  decayed,  is  still  more  than  half  the  size  of  Kokan.  Its  situation  on  the  Jaxartes 
:d  described  as  truly  delightful,  and  its  inhabitants  as  the  most  learned  and  polite  of  any  in 
this  part  of  Tartary.  Tuschkend  is  an  ancient  city,  still  very  flourishing,  and  estimated,  in 
Humboldt's  itinerary,  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants,  with  320  mosques.  Murgilan  is  a 
large  and  fine  city,  described  even  in  some  routes  as  the  capital  of  Ferganah.  On  the  fron- 
tier towards  the  Kirghises  is  Ush,  a  populous  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  succeed- 
ed in  reclaiminr'  from  roving  habits  a  great  proportion  of  that  barbarous  race,  who  are  now 
peaceably  settled  round  them. 

Kiiiva  forms  still  another  kingdom  of  Independent  Tartary,  once  a  seat  of  empire,  and 
still  considerable.  It  is  situated  on  the  lower  Oxus,  separated  by  a  wide  interval  of  desert 
from  that  of  Bokhara.  This  country  was  tlie  first  in  Tartary  that  was  converted  by  the 
sword  to  the  feith  of  Mahomet ;  which,  about  710,  the  conquering  Catifah  preached  in  the 
mosque  of  Kharism.  This  last  name  became  afterwards  that  of  the  kinpfdom,  of  which 
Urgunge  was  the  capital,  as  well  as  of  an  empire  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
Asia,  but  which  was  subverted  by  the  arms  of  Zingis  Khin.  After  being  destroyed  by 
Nadir  Shah,  it  was  rebuilt  and  made  the  capital  of  the  present  kingdom,  the  cultivated  part 
or  which  extends  less  than  200  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  its  utmost  breadth,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus.  The  canals  derived  ft«m  that  river  are  the  chief  means  by  which  cul- 
tivation is  produced.  To  Khiva,  also,  is  loosely  attached  the  roving  population  of  those  im- 
mense deserts  which,  on  every  side,  insulate  it  from  the  civilisRd  world ;  from  Persia,  from 
Candahar,  and  from  Bokhara.  Travellers  across  these  wastes  find  only  at  wide  intervals  a 
tbw  spots  affording  water  and  pasturage.  That  there  exists,  however,  in  their  recesses  a 
greater  number  of  these  oases  than  the  routes  across  them  would  indicate,  is  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  by  the  multitudes  whom  they  pour  forth  for  the  purposes  of  war  and  plunder.  The 
population  of  the  whole  territory  has  been  reckoned  at  300,000  families,  of  whom  about  a 
third  are  fixed,  the  rest  wandering,  pastoral,  and  predatory.  These  last  roam  usually 
through  their  deserts  in  a  state  of  wild  independence,  under  hereditary  chiefs,  yet  are  ever 
ready  to  join  any  standard,  either  of  their  own  sovereign,  or  of  Persian  revolted  chiefs, 
under  which  they  may  promise  themselves  adventure  and  booty.  At  present,  as  nothing  on 
a  great  scale  presents  itself,  they  are  principally  employed  in  desolating  Persia,  and  par- 
ticularly Khorasan,  by  plundering  expeditions,  in  which  they  not  only  carry  off  every  thing 
valuable,  but  the  inhabitants  themselves  to  perpetual  captivity  in  the  heart  of  their  im- 
mense deserts. 

The  settled  inhabitants  of  Khiva  are  described  as  gross  and  uncivilised,  when  compared 
either  with  the  Persians  or  with  the  Tartar>'.  They  indulge  in  gluttonous  excesses,  foreign 
in  general  to  Oriental  habits,  and  the  persons  of  the  chiefs  are  in  consequence  corpulent 
and  overgrown.  Their  situation  enables  them  to  carry  on  some  trade  similar  to  that  of 
Bokhara,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  One  branch  they  have  extended  much  farther,  that 
of  slaves,  if  trade  it  can  be  called  which  consists  merely  in  selling  the  unfortuna>;e  victims 
whom  thev  have  obtained  by  violence.  Mr.  Frascr  heard  it  estimated  that  there  were  in 
iiiwvery,  throughout  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  from  150,000  to  200,000  Pei-sians,  and  15,000 
ii  js-'ians. 

The  city  of  Khiva  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  contains 
about  5000  families.  It  is  poorly  built,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  a  fixed  encampment  than  a 
regular  town.  Even  the  palace  of  the  Khan  is  only  a  large  wooden  tent  plastered  with 
clay.  Urgunge,  the  ancient  capital,  is  almost  in  ruins,  though  its  situdtion  on  the  Oxus 
still  preserves  to  it  a  little  trade.  Hazarasp,  a  place  distinguished  in  the  revolutions  of 
Asia,  has  experienced  an  equal  decay. 

[Between  Cabul  and  Eokhara,  to  the  south  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  little  slate  of  Koondooz, 
ruled  by  an  Uzbek  chief  or  Meer,  who  has  established  his  power  over  all  the  neighbouring 
districts ;  he  holds  Khooloom,  Heibuk,  Ghoree,  Inderab,  Talighan,  and  Tluzrut-Imam,  and  is 
master  of  the  valley  of  the  upper  Oxus,  and  its  tributaries.  He  has  reduced  Badakshan, 
and  several  of  the  niii  districts  nortii  of  the  Oxus,  and  has  even  sacked  the  city  of  Balkh— . 
Mooratl  Beg,  the  Meer  of  Koondooz,  has  a  force  of  20,000  horse,  and  renders  himself  for- 
midable to  his  neighbours  by  his  activity  and  his  vigorous  policy.  The  town  of  Koondooz 
is  situated  in  a  marshy  valley,  proverbial  for  its  unhealthy  climate,  and  is  visited  by  the 
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Meer  only  in  winter;  it  was  once  a  large  town,  but  the  population  does  not  now  exceed 
15(H)  souls.  Khooloom,  or  Tash  Kocrghan,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a  fine  district,  and  con- 
tains about  10,000  inhabitants. — An.  £d.] 

Tl.c  lung  mountam  valley  oi  Badakshan,  situated  between  the  Beloor  Tagh,  and  a  high 
branch  thrown  out  from  it,  called  the  Ridge  of  Pamere,  remains  to  be  described.  At  the 
loftiest  meeting  point  of  these  two  chains,  m  a  fflacier  called  Pooehtee  Khur,  the  Oxus  rises, 
and,  flowing  along  the  whole  of  Badakshan,  collects  irom  its  mountains  a  mass  of  waters, 
with  which  it  proceeds  to  force  its  way  through  the  deserts  of  Tai  tary.  Badakshan  is  cele- 
brated over  the  East  for  its  mineral  products ;  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  Ifipis  lazuli ;  but,  above  all, 
rubies  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  The  mines  are  situited  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Beloor,  near  the  Oxus.  According  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  they  ure  no  longer  worked ;  but 
this,  according  to  Burnes,  is  a  mistake.  Badakshan  is  dependent  on  the  Meer  of  Koondooz. 
The  capital  is  Fyzabnd,  on  the  Coacha,  a  mountainous  tributary  to  the  Oxus. 

Contiguous  to  Badakshan,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  Oxus,  is  the  district  of  Derwauz,  the 
king  of  which  claims  a  descent  from  Alexander,  which  his  neighbours  are  said  to  admit ; 
probably  on  very  slander  testimony.  West  of  this  is  Shoghnan,  which  anciently  conveyed 
to  the  whole  of  thin  mountain  tract  the  name  of  Sogdiana. 

In  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  Tartary,  we  must  take  a  view  of  that  northern  region, 
bordering  on  Asiatic  Russia,  which  is  covered  with  the  flocks  and  tents  of  the  Kirgliises. 
This  remarkable  race  does  not  figure  in  the  early  revolutions  of  Ania.  They  appear  Uien  to 
have  chiefly  occupied  the  pastoral  regions  of  Siberia,  on  the  Upj«r  Yenisei.  When  the 
Russians  invaded  these  regions  with  a  force  which  undisciplined  warriors  could  not  resist, 
the  Kirgliises,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  yielded  without  submitting.  They  retired  over  the 
mountains  into  the  wide  uncultivated  plains  o-  steppos  which  extend  to  the  north  of  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  east  of  the  Aral.  They  are  divided  into  three  brancthes  or  hordes,  called 
tlie  Great,  the  Middle,  and  the  Little  Horde.  The  Great  Horde  ranges  to  the  east  and  south 
on  the  frontiers  of  Cashgar  and  Kokan,  and  many  of  its  tribes  have  adopted  the  habits  of 
those  more  improved  districts,  and  acquired  a  fixed  and  peaceable  character.  Only  some  of  the 
high  separating  ranges  contain  about  50,000,  who  are  called  wild  or  vnountain  Kirghises, 
and  entirely  merit  the  name.  The  Middle  and  Lesser  Horde  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Aral, 
and  the  tract  extending  from  the  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  and  in  these  the  original  nomadic  and 
pastoral  character  is  preserved  most  entire.  They  own,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia,  which,  however,  must  have  recourse  to  measures  both  of  conciliation  and  defence, 
to  prevent  them  from  making  extensive  depredations  in  its  territory.  In  the  former  view,  it 
grants  pensions  to  the  principal  chiefs,  of  whom  the  khan  receives  annually  600  rubles  and 
20  camels ;  the  rest  in  proportion ;  and  it  maintains  a  chain  of  strong  posts  along  the  whole 
line  from  the  Ural  to  the  Irtysch.  This  does  not  preserve  the  frontier  firom  occasional  in- 
roads ;  still  less  does  it  secure  from  plunder  the  great  caravans  which  carry  on  by  this  route 
an  intercourse  with  the  central  countries  of  Asia,  and  which  can  ensure  their  safbty  only  by 
the  humiliating  expedient  of  a  tribute,  usually  of  ten  or  twelve  rubles  for  each  camel. 

In  their  social  and  political  capacity,  the  Kirghises  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  independence 
than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  Middle  Asia.  The  Little  Horde,  indeed,  allows  Russia  to 
appoint  a  nominal  khan ;  but  he  enjoys  scarcely  any  power,  unlesa  what  he  can  secure  by 
wealth  or  personal  qualities.  The  main  authority  rests  with  the  little  khans  who  are  at  the 
head  of  each  clan,  and  the  union  of  whom  with  the  old  men  constitutes  a  sort  of  democratic 
assembly,  by  whom  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation  are  determined.  Yet  the  slowness  n;  .1 
indecision  incident  to  such  a  body  renders  it  less  formidable  in  war  than  those  which  ..'•c 
commanded  by  warlike  and  ateohito  chiefk.  Th",  private  life  of  the  Kirghises  is  directed 
by  the  maxims  of  Mahometan  law,  of  which  they  are  strict  but  not  learned  observers.  Under 
its  sanction  the  chiefs  observe  polygamy  to  as  great  an  extent  as  purchase  or  robbery  can 
enable  them,  and  a  separate  tent  is  allotted  to  each  wife.  The  wealth  of  the  Kirghises  con- 
sists in  horses,  goats,  the  large-tailed  sheep  (which  afford  very  delicate  fbod),  and  a  few 
camels.  In  these  respects  their  possessions  are  said  to  be  o  >  a  very  considerable.  Their 
tents  of  felt  are  both  larger  and  neater  than  those  of  the  Calmucks,  and  one  of  *hem  vvill 
often  accommodate  twenty  persons.  It  has  been  chiefly,  as  yet,  by  plunder  or  v  iribution 
that  they  have  obtained  foreign  luxuries ;  but  some,  adopting  more  peaceable  habits  have 
liegun  to  obtain  them  by  the  exchange  of  furs,  hides,  and  felt 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

RUSSIA  ON  THE  CASPIAN. 


The  Urals  form  the  western  boundary  of  that  main  body  of  Asiatic  Russia  which  is  de- 
Roininatcd  tr^ibt-ria.  Beiwaeii  them,  however,  and  the  confines  of  Europe  on  the  west,  Per- 
sia and  Turk(!y  on  the  south,  intervenes  a  region  of  considerable  extent  and  remarkable 
character,  over  which  sway  is  claimed,  and  in  some  rude  manner  exercised,  by  Russia.     It 
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In  this  territory  th<.  uml  ;>rcmincnt  and  connecting  object  is  the  Caspian.  It  is  the  largest 
inland  sen  in  the  world.  lis  greatest  dimension  reacliC"  almost  due  north  and  Houth,  on'l  ir 
this  direction  its  extrnt  appears  tn  be  upwards  of  600  miles.  It  has  an  extreme  breadMt  ot' 
;}()0;  but  this  occurs  only  m  the  ^reiit  bay  or  prj':ction  at  its  north-east  extremity  :  "vcvy- 
where  else  the  breadth  varies  from  90  to  120  nuifs.  This  mighty  inland  expanse  is  t'ivjdifv'i 
on  the  nortli  by  the  Volga,  which,  after  traversii ;;,  in  a  course  of  20(K)  miles,  the  whi>ie  of 
Eunjpean  nnd  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  pr,i;rs  in  thf;  imited  waters  of  those  vast  regionsi.  ()fi 
the  west  it  ri^ceives  ample  streams  ftn  >.  the  mighty  peaks  of  Caucasus  ■^.^d  Arar  ;  .  tl  e 
Kounm,  tlii>  Terek,  the  Aras,  the  Kizil  Ozen,  and  -ooie  others,  reacli  a  cer  un  magnitude; 
but  ill  gencrtd  these  rivers  are  too  near  tiieir  source  to  attain  any  iTrc)'.t  expansion,  and  i  ley 
arrive  chiefly  in  the  for?  of  mountain  torrents,  de-z-ending  ftcia  t!)n  long  reii^e  of  snc^/y 
heights.  On  the  south,  the  streams  descending  from  *he  Elbur?;,  ru  ^  of  model  itc  length, 
but  copious  rind  rapid.  On  the  eust  the  Attruck  eiiteis  tl»e  Caspia« ;  (rat  by  fer  the  greater 
pottion  of  t;  i;»  t".> dcr  consists  of  arid  and  dreary  deserts,  from  whicli  the  Cnspian  Sea  doea 
not  derive  any  jicceasion  to  its  magnitude.  Considering  the  large  sources  w  ii;oh  i»ui;ply  this 
great  inter.u-  sen,  many  inquirers  are  at  .a  loss  to  deter  iihia  how  th;\/  <ian  oe  di-posc'l  of. 
Hence  ha8  ar^  v  n  the  theory  of  a  subtorrs  r- )us  pttssage,  by  which  its  superfii  ous  \at''rsare 
conveyi'i  eithof  -.o  Ae  Blarit  ISpb  or  the  Pi  rsian  Gulf.  As,  however,  the  fact;  on  which  thi? 
theory  resrs  ;  ;pm  liv'TJvcd  fnriv  !h<i  n.ost  suiK'rficial  observation,  so  the  ditficulty  which  gave 
rise  to  it  appears  uiau-  imy^gir  jv  tt-Mt  real.  Evaporation  from  the  surface  so  imnienae  may 
satisfactorily  account  ht  the  \  ,  t'V3  ter  'i  (^d  from  ii!  these  rivers,  of  which  only  one  is  of 
the  first  magnitude,  Its  surface  in  hupjy. ;  f  rt  to  imvi^  become  lower  within  the  last  2(X)  years, 
and  it  ^^ertainly  appoav-s  ta  be  abt;nt  H(M.  fee,  btniflath  that  of  the  Black  Sea.* 

The  waters  of  'hn  CBspirtn,  unie  js  at  tiie  inniioiliate  influx  of  the  great  rivers,  ore  as  salt 
as  those  ;«f  the  sea,  .v'th  tiie  atlvi.ixtu.o  of  a  btter  taste,  arising  from  a  portion  of  Glauber 
salt,  suop<)s-\^  to  be  f  du«Kd  by  tlie  docoinp^jsivion  of  the  naphtha  which  is  foini  1  on  its 
shores  in  coiwjderubln  tiunntity.  The  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  particular'v  in  the 
northern  part,  on  account  of  the  heavy  and  sudden  gales  which  descend  from  the  high  cliffs 
of  the  western  shore,  and  of  the  rocks  and  shallows  with  which  this  quarter  abounds.  There 
are  no  i^rMod  harbours  fr  >in  Astrachan  to  Derbend.  A  cluster  of  considerable  islands  occurs 
in  the  Gulf  of  Balkan,  oj:  the  eastern  coast;  and  a  number  of  small  ones  extand  alcir  the 
no.Ui  shoi'e,  bcit  none  of  inuch  importance,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  sea.  An  im* 
met;  .'  quaiititjf  of  fish,  pamcularly  sturgeon,  is  taken  in  the  northern  part. 

Of  tiif"  shores  of  this  great  sea,  the  southern  belongs  to  Persia,  the  eastern  to  Independent 
Tartaiy  and  tu  the  country  of  the  Turcosnans.  The  western  and  northern  only  ore  proper 
to  the  rej;!'  1!  we  are  now  to  delineate.  Betweon  the  former  and  the  Black  Sea  extends  a 
wide  regiui:  «;itirely  covered  with  those  lofty  chains  to  which  the  ancients  applied  the  name 
of  Caucasus.  In  height,  in  ruggedness,  and  in  the  variety  of  their  aspects,  though  not  un- 
rivalled, they  tire  surpassed  by  few  in  Asia,  or  in  the  whole  world.  This  great  range  of  high 
land  may  be  etJiled,  generally,  at  about  400  miles  in  exten*  fror.i  north  to  south,  and  300  from 
east  to  west.  Its  gr^ntest  breadth  and  elevation  ajjpear  to  take  place  in  the  northern  border 
of  Gi  ar^ia,  where  the  Elburz  rears  its  gigantic  summit.  M.  Kupfer,  lately  sent  by  the 
Russia))  government,  on  the  suggestion  of  General  Diubitsch,  to  measure  its  altitude,  deter- 
mined it  to  Ihj  about  16,500  English  feet,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  Mont  Blanc. 
He  was  o"'v  able  to  approach  within  2000  feet  of  the  summit  The  boundary  of  perpolual 
snow  is  MwuJ  11,003  feet,  which  is  considered  higher  than  in  any  other  chain,  except  the 
HimaUi'  ah.  '  This  central  chain  of  Caucasus,"  says  M.  Kupfer,  "  is  entirely  formed  of 
porphyi  f.  Tiaugine  a  plateau.  8000  or  10,000  Taet  high,  extending  firom  east  to  west,  rent 
in  ever  direction  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys,  and  traversed  lengthwise  by  a  ridge  of  rugged 
and  pic*>  rpsque  rocks,  whose  summits  are  coverec  with  eternal  nnow;  figure  about  the 
middle  of  tliis  ridge  an  excavation  very  broad,  but  not  deep,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied 
by  a  cone  vtiich  might  be  believed  to  be  entirely  formed  of  snow,  did  not  the  nakc"  ock, 
which  it  covers,  occasionally  appear:  this  is  Elburz,  whose  height  surpasses,  by'";''  ■  oi* 
4000  feet,  tiiat  of  all  the  8urro"nding  mountains."  The  Caucasian  territory  forn: 
century,  tiie  debateabie  ground  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  Persia;  and  th 
part  of  it,  after  having  been  an  undisputf'H  though  somewhat  turbulent,  P'^wnda; 
latter,  has,  unless  in  some  rugged  mounv  as  districts,  yielded  to  the  powe.'..'  ■: 
European  invader. 

The  tract  of  Asiatic  Russia  to  the  ii..- 1. ...  the  Caspian,  enclosed  betwcc  \  .: 
the  Ural  mountains,  is  of  a  different  character.    The  immediate  shorei?,  com 
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manhy.  Farther  north,  the  provinces  of  Ouffa  and  Orenburg  rise  insensibly  into  a  moun- 
tainous elevation,  till  they  terr^inate  in  the  declivity  of  that  great  chain  which  separates 
Ri\rope  (torn  Asia.  Here  these  regions  participate  in  the  rich  metalliferous  character  which 
distinguishes  Catharinenberg  and  the  otlier  districts  on  tlie  Asiatic  side. 

'**-''J'  ■',    Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography.     ;  '!r'    *  "y  .  ,' 

SvBSECTB.  1.  and  2. — Qeology  and  Botany. 

The  Geology  and  Botany  of  this  region  have  no  features  distinguishing  it  fVom  those  parts 
(^  Tartary  and  Siberia  which  lie  under  the  same  latitude. 

"       '*  J  SuBSECT.  3. — Zoology.  *  ^        -^1, 

The  Zoological  tribes.  Which  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the  towering  elevations 
of  Caucasus,  have  been  so  frfequently  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  little  more 
need  be  said  on  their  general  nature.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  around  this  lofty 
chain  of  Alps  are  concentrated  most  of  those  quadrupeds  wh&e  geographic  range  has  been 
assigned  to  Europe ;  and  representations  of  others,  whom  nature  has  given  to  western  and 
southern  Asia,  and  the  confines  of  Africa.  But  the  Fauna  of  tliese  interesting  regions  is  so 
deplorably  defective,  that  mucli  remains  to  be  investigated  before  this  theory  can  be  received 
with  confidence. 
The  Quadrupeds  mentioned  by  travellers  as  inhabiting  the  Caucasian  regions  are  the  Ca- 
Q-^  racal  Lynx,  the  Chamois  and  Ibex  Goats,  Bears,  several  Antelopes, 

^"■**^  and  a  species  of  small  Tiger  of  an  unknown  race.  The  true  Bison, 
so  long  extinct  in  Europe,  is  still  sheltered  in  these  wild  recesses ; 
and  the  Ovis  Ammon,  or  wild  Asiatic  Siieep,  extends  from  Central 
Asia  to  Caucasus.  The  Ibex  of  these  mountains  is  distinct,  how- 
ever, from  that  of  Europe,  to  which  it  appears  superior  both  in 
strength  pnd  agility ;  there  is  also  another  species  (C.  Mgugua 
Pallas)  differing  from  both  the  former  in  its  horns ;  and  more  closely 
resembling  our  domestic  goat. 

On  the  warm  shores  of  the  Caspian  is  found  that  rare  British 
bird,  the  Charadrius  himanlopus,  or  the  long-legged  Plover  {fig. 
674.),  together  with  most  of  the  aquatic  species  known  in  Europe ; 
nor  can  we  point  out  a  more  interesting  subject  for  philosophic  in- 
quiry, than  the  affinities  which  these  countries  appear  to  exhibit 
Loiw-ietced  Plover.         between  the  animals  of  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  tribes  inhabiting  this  tract  have  always  been  regarded  as  dwelling  on  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  civilised  world.  They  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  nations  with  whom  they 
were  in  somewhat  close  vicinity ;  but  their  annals  have  never  assumed  a  regular  or  con- 
nected form.  The  Greeks  viewed  them  only  in  dim  and  romantic  distance,  and  considered 
the  cliffs  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  shores  of  the  Maeotis,  as  the  wild  and  extreme  bounda-  ,^s 
of  nature.  The  poets  painted  Prometheus  chained  by  the  wrath  of  Jove  to  these  awful 
rocks.  The  expedition  undertaken  to  this  quarter  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  was  con- 
sidered as  exalti.ig  almost  to  the  rank  of  demigods  the  daring  mortals  by  whom  it  was 
achieved.  Afterwards  the  southern  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis  became  better  known,  and 
were  even  noted  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia.  Their  rugged  and  inaccessible  tracts  served 
occasionally  as  the  refuge  of  the  vanquished,  while  they  deterred  even  the  boldest  conquer- 
ors from  an  attempt  to  subdue  them.  It  is  believed  that  these  recesses  still  enclose  races 
whose  habits  and  language  bear  the  stamp  of  very  high  antiquity.  Etymologists  have  even 
conceived  themselves  able  to  trace  many  of  the  radicals  of  that  original  language  which, 
under  varied  forms,  has  spread  from  the  East  through  Europe.  It  is  much  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  rugged  seats  of  the  Caucasus  afibrded  shelter  to  these  ancient  races,  than 
that  they  were  the  source  whence  population  and  language  originated. ' 

In  modem  times,  Georgia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  (Siucasian  kingdoms,  has  been  diy- 
tinguishcd  bj'  its  contests  for  independence  with  the  Persian  empire,  and  subsequently  as 
the  main  theatre  of  contest  between  that  empire  and  the  rising  power  of  the  czar.  Russia, 
after  a  pretty  long  struggle,  has  secured  the  whole  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  all  tl>' 
level  tracts  between  it  and  the  Black  Sea.  Even  the  rude  mountain  tribes  are  obliged  to 
own  a  certain  homage ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  tribute,  is  scanty,  and  fully 
compensated  by  the  frequent  plundering  excursions,  against  which  the  Russians  with  diffi 
ciilty  guard  by  cordons  of  troops  drawn  along  their  border.  Georgia,  and  still  more  (^ir- 
cassia,  has  been  distinguiehed  tor  the  athletic  strength  of  its  men,  and  the  fine  forms  of  its 
lemaies  ^  in  cons6ijiu>rico  ot  wniori  qutiiities,  tiu-y  nave  oeon  in  gioat  request  as  nomeDii' 
slaves  over  all  the  Turkish  empire.     In  Egypt,  particularly,  the  offspring  of  those  slaves 
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kept  up  by  continual  accessions,  lonff  maintained,  under  the  appellation  of  Mameluketi,  « 
fiway  superior  or  paramount  to  that  of  its  Turkish  masters. 

Turkey  possessed,  till  lately,  some  ports  and  districts  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  especially  in  slaves,  and  also  to 
foment  insurrection  among  the  rude  mountain  tribes.  As,  however,  she  has  been  obliged  b} 
the  late  treaty  to  cede  to  Russia  the  porta  of  Anapa  and  Poti,  with  the  districU  of  Guriel 
and  Akalzike,  <the  may  be  considered  as  having  entirely  lost  her  hold  of  the  Caucasian 
territory.  ,,  ,,,,  ,.  ,,, ;,., ,,,  .,,;i..-,.i 

otATT.  rV. — Political  Oeography. 
It  has  already  been  observed,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  territory  owns  the  sovereignty 
of  Russia.  That  power,  to  the  extent  ot  its  means,  seeks  to  establish  around  the  Caspian 
the  same  despotic  system  by  which  its  other  territories  are  governed.  Many  circumstances, 
however,  render  this,  in  its  full  extent,  impossible.  Over  a  dominion  extending  amid  inac- 
cessible clifis,  buried  in  snows,  or  on  boundless  plains  traversed  by  wandering  shepherds, 
the  most  absolute  ruler  is  obliged  to  slacken  the  rein.  Provided  the  Circassian  tribes  yield 
a  certain  form  of  submission,  or  even  remain  peaceable,  they  suffer  little  disturbance  in  their 
domestic  economy,  which  proceeds  upon  principles  very  different  from  those  which  prevail 
among  the  servile  nobles  of  Russia.  The  sam6  proud  aristocratic  ideas,  and  the  same  value 
fl)r  the  distinctions  of  birth,  reign  here  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages. 
The  lower  ranks,  who  till  the  ground  and  perform  all  the  menial  offices,  are  nearly  in  the 
condition  of  serfs,  or  slaves,  who,  in  many  cases,  may  be,  and  are,  sold  for  the  profit  of  thei? 
masters.  The  fighting  part  of  the  population,  again,  consists  chiefly  of  voluntary  and 
attached  vassals,  the  companions  in  peace,  and  the  followers  in  war,  of  the  head  of  their 
tribe.  In  the  southern  districts,  especially  where  the  Russians  must  court  the  natives  as 
their  allies  against  Persia,  they  are  obliged  to  allow  them  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  national  propensities.  To  the  north,  again,  the  vast  plains  on  every  side  of  Astrachan 
are  continually  traversed  by  Calmucks,  Nogais,  Kubans,  and  other  Tartar  tribes,  who, 
though  they  may  be  brought  to  yield  an  entbrced  homage,  could  never  brook  a  daily  inter- 
ference in  their  interior  concerns.  These  tire  administered  by  their  khans,  who  collect  and 
transmit  such  scanty  tribute  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  humble 
vassals.  Thus,  in  all  the  wide  regions  around  the  Caspian,  Russia  holds  full  military  occu- 
pation of  the  leading  positions ;  but  she  is  obliged  to  allow  to  all  the  natives,  not  indeed  any 
solid  or  rational  liberty,  but  that  rude  and  proud  independence  which,  i  ^  their  eyes,  is  more 
precious.  It  is  only  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg,  where  cities  with  a 
civilised  population  and  extensive  mining  establishments  have  been  formed,  that  she  has 
been  able  to  mould  the  people  to  that  uniform  subjection  which  prevails  in  other  part,  uoth 
of  her  European  and  Asiatic  territory. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Induttry, 

The  wealth  and  industry  of  this  region  will  not  afford  scope  for  very  copious  details.  The 
Caucasian  region  presents  to  the  scientific  enquirer  a  varied  and  interesting  vegetation,  but 
a  scanty  portion  of  those  products  which  are  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life.  Ev  en  the  lower 
valleys  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  though  endowed  by  nature  with  extreme  fertility,  are 
little  improved.  The  inhabitants,  ill  disposed  of  themselves  to  industrious  culture,  are  more- 
over liable  to  the  almost  continual  ravage  of  war  and  predatory  incursion.  Their  supply  of 
arms  and  of  foreign  luxuries  is  chiefly  derived  either  from  plunder,  or  from  the  sale  of^  their 
people  as  slaves.  Wine  in  considerable  abundance,  though  of  middling  quality ;  a  little  silk 
from  the  low  southern  districts;  some  skins  and  furs  from  the  higher,  and  fine  honey  from 
the  declivities  of  the  hills,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  their  commodities  which  are  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Ever  since  Russia  became  at  all  civilised,  Astrachan,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  has  been 
of  some  importance  a?  a  seat  of  commerce.  Two  spirited  attempts,  indeed,  were  made  by 
t)ie  English,  one  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  other  in  the  eighteenth,  to  establish  a  factory 
there,  and  open  thence  a  communication  with  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  leading  object  was 
a  share  in  the  commerce  of  India,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  aU  its  ancient 
channels  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  had  found  out  this  circuitous  and  difticult  line  by 
tlin  north  of  Persia,  and  across  *''fl  Caspian  to  the  Crimea.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
Indian  commodities  could  nr/  "^  jre  cheaply  conveyed  by  the  new  maritime  cliannel  of 
the  Cape,  and  even  by  the  E  •  «,  to  Aleppo.    The  secondary  object,  of  exchanging  the 

raw  silk  and  precious  stones  ot  'ersia  for  English  cloth,  was  baffled  by  the  cruel  civil  war 
which  d'st  cled  and  impoverished  that  kingdom.  Even  the  great  extent  of  land  and  river 
rarriasre  ac.oss  Russia,  with  the  jealous  cap'oe  of  a  despotic  government,  would  have  pre- 
sented insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  regular  maintenance  of  such  an  intercourse.  Astra- 
chan, therefore,  was  in  both  cases  abandojned.  and  has  been  left  to  carry  on  the  little  trade 
which  can  belong  to  the  vast .  .1  desolate  regions  that  stretch  round  iJ  on  every  side.  The 
Volga,  indeed,  aft«r  traversinj   all  European  Russia,  and  receiving  mau;  great  tributaries, 
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muRt  hrinjr  down  nrtielm  of  Rome  mmj^iitude, — timber,  flax,  iron,  copper;  but  thfico  find  not 
in  tlif  round  oftho  Caspian  either  any  adeqimtR  dnmund,  or  any  mean*  of  obtaininj^  copionR 
relurn».  One  of  the  chief  sourcea  of  wealth  consist!"  in  tho  immenxe  quantity  offish  which 
both  tho  sea  and  its  tributary  rivore  supply.  The  stiirjfoon  is  partietilarly  excellrnt,  and 
from  it  is  manufactured  tlie  caviare,  which  ■<  considered  a  delicacy  over  nil  Hnrope.  To  the 
north,  the  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Orenbur^r,  a«  already  ob«nrved,  contain  mines  of  cooHidi-ndile 
Talue,  the  niaiiafrement  of  which  is  intrufte^  •  •  e  <"  n»»ral  board  at  CBtharinenberpf,  on  tie 
ppoaite  side  of  the  Urals, 

Shot.  V!.-  CivH  m.  Is^.cial  State. 
As  the  countries  of  the  Caucasus  Imvc  ever  been  little  accessible  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  social  existence  of  their  inhaliiUii'  a,  modified  neither  by  conquest  nor  foreinrn  communi- 
cation, presents  many  p  cturesque  and  varied  aspt-r's.  Fnaeinl,  there  is,  ])erliap9,  no  part  of 
tJie  earth,  in  which  rudi.  and  burbarons  life  appears  under  a  preator  variety  of  forms.  As 
these  are,  however,  in  miiny  rospecls  dissimilar,  and  as  society  is  split  into  a  multitude  of 
■mall  tribes,  the  subject  rani'i.os  into  a  variety  of  details,  which  '  '  '  -^tter  fjivcn  under 
the  local  division.  In  ffeneral,  all  these  tribes  profess  th>  ,^,^,110^  ot  the  Mah.  itan  faith, 
thouffh  in  a  somewhat  loose  manner,  free  from  tho  tame  and  mechanical  routine  which  that 
relipfion  prescribes.  Scarcely  any  of  them  possess  among  themselves,  or  have  imbibed  from 
the  Russians,  the  smallest  tincture  of  literature.  They  are  almost  universally  addicted  to 
habits  of  plunder, — tli  .mtional  plunder,  on  a  ffreat  scale,  which  is  considered  rather  n  honst 
tlian  a  dis^^ce,  and  w*  li  is  generally  familiar  to  rude  tribes  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
more  opulent  nations. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Oeography. 

In  treating  the  details  of  this  part  of  Asia,  we  shall  begin  with  the  regions  of  Cn'icasns, 
which  present  the  grandest  natural  features,  as  well  as  the  most  peculiar  and  striking  forms 
of  society.  The  Kuban  and  the  Terek  arc  considered  its  northern  boundary.  Within  this 
river-line  the  country  presents  a  continuation  of  those  vast  pastoral  steppes  which  compose 
southern  Russia.  In  approaching  Uicm,  however,  the  troveller  descries  tho  mighty  precipices 
of  Caucasus  rising  before  him.  Its  highest  ranges  are  clad  ir  perpetual  snow;  beneiitli  is 
the  black  region  of  rocks  and  prtcipites;  while  the  lower  dejlivities  contain  a  number  of 
well-watered  valleys,  forming  line  pastoral  districts;  and,  though  not  capable  of  l.igh 
■culture,  yielding  plentifully  the  inferior  products,  maize  and  millet.  In  these  mountain 
valleys  dwell  the  Circassians.  This  race  have  been  peciliarly  celebmted  for  their  physical 
qualities.  The  im  11,  though  sparo,  are  tall,  handsome,  and  athletic.  But  it  is  the  fine  form 
and  delicate  complexion  of  the  female  Circassians,  which  form  so  wide  a  theme  of  Eastern 
panegyric.  In  these  high  valleys,  with  a  northern  exposure,  they  do  not  suflbr  that  intense 
ficnt  of  the  sun,  which  produces,  generally,  the  dark  tints  of  Asia.  The  daughters  of  nil 
above  tlie  rank  of  slaves  are  exempted  from  oppressive  or  degrading  labour,  and  merely 
occupy  themselves  in  sewing,  embroidery,  and  the  plaiting  of  straw.  Their  beauty  sccihh 
also  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  all  the  Circumsmnces  \irhich  tend  to  produce  or 
preserve  female  charms.  The  face  is  carefully  shaded  from  the  ^un ;  they  are  fed  moderately 
on  milk  and  pastry;  their  feet  are  prot  .I'ted  'rom  .rjury  by  n  pjcies  of  wwden  shoe;  and 
their  hands  by  the  use  of  gloves.  So.  i'  even  :..  ike  use  01  Jnt,  but  f'lis  is  considered 
discreditable.  The  value  set  upon  their  virtue  is  marked  by  me  Ifurbarous  precaution  of  a 
broad  leathern  girdle,  fastened  at  an  early  age  with  silver  clasps,  and  which  the  husband 
cut.?  thrtii.srh  at  marriage. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth  are  'isnr.od  in  Circassiu  with  all  the  strictness  of 
highland  pride.  I-nder  the  prince,  or  sovereign,  are  the  uzdem,  or  nobles,  who  attend  him 
in  war  or  forny,  but  exen  i.-<e  a  sway  almost  absolute  over  their  owi;  immediate  vnr  'als. 
They  are  of  t\\<>  kinds, — bondsmen,  who  cultivate  the  glebe,  and  armed  retainers,  who 
attend  him  to  ihe  field;  which  last  have  oflen  been  raised,  -n  thi:  aidition,  from  the  inferior 
rank.  The  arrangements  for  marriage  and  education  •  of  n 
founded  on  a  sort  of  Spartan  apathy,  which  tramples  m,  wer 
Until  after  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  the  husband  and  >  u" 
see  each  other,  unless  by  .  tealth ;  the  husband  considers  it  an  1 
named  in  his  presence.     The  child,  when  bom,  is  nevf  reared  in 
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eye  of  his  p.  *s.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four,  some  friendly  nobleman  receives  him,  and 
undertakes  iiie  sole  task  of  educating  and  roaring  him.  Under  him  the  sons  are  trained  in 
all  miinly  exercises,  and  the  females  in  those  which  belong  to  their  sex,  until  the  former  is 
ready  to  tak<;  the  field,  and  the  latter  to  receive  a  husband,  which  thi^  foster  father  is  bound 
to  provide.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  they  are  allowed  to  see  their  pi  rents,  to  whom  they 
have  before  remained  strangers.  This  violent  and  fantastic  mode  of  escaping  the  dangers  of 
effeminate  indulgence  does  not  seem  to  "be  here  inconsistent  with  that  nurture,  tor  which 
fill!  confidence  is  elsewhere  reposed  only  on  the  parental  care. 
,    The  noble  Circassians  lead  that  sort  of  life  which  is  usual  with  independent  chieft  on  their 
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own  OBtatea,  and  aurroumlnd  by  their  vaawila;  a  round  of  wi  and  feaatini;,  of  huntinff  and 
jollity.  £H|)ecial  pride  nnil  cr.ro  are  inanifoated  respticting  their  hortteo,  whoso  pari!ntag« 
tiiey  consider  almoel  equally  important  with  their  own.  At  the  birth  of  the  foal,  a  lilnck 
murk,  indicatin^f  its  peiii);roe,  is  burnt  upon  the  thigh,  which  cannot  be  etiiiced  ur  altfrud 
under  pain  of  death.  As  tliRHO  noble  animals  aro  wanted  both  tor  ornament  and  use,  llioy 
muHt  unite  the  iiualitics  of  beauty,  strength,  and  ficetnosa.  On  the  armour,  also,  no  cont  i« 
spared.  The  modern  mudkct  and  pistol  are  combined  with  thoee  of  a  former  age ;  and  a 
coal  of  muil,  often  prooi  againat  piatol-shot;  a  helmet  of  polistied  steel ;  a  bow  and  quiver. 
As  these,  besides  being  of  the  finest  materials,  are,  in  the  caae  of  uzdens,  ornamented  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  their  value  amounts  otlen  to  2()00  roubles.  D<!sidcs  thi  ordinary 
oc(  iiMitions  of  war  and  predatory  excursion,  these  arms  aro  employed  in  enforcing  liie  right 
of  private  revenge,  which,  aa  in  all  barbarous  societies,  where  no  other  mode  of  redress 
exiKts,  is  confided  to  the  sword  of  the  injured  person,  or  that  of  his  fViends.  With  tht>r«e 
habits  of  violence  is  combined,  as  usual,  an  almost  romantic  hospitality.  When  a  stranger 
has  been  once  admitted  to  draw  a  mouthful  of  milk  from  the  breast  of  the  mother  of  tJia 
fkmily,  lie  is  under  the  protection  of  the  liuuse,  and  considered  aa  one  of  its  members. 

The  only  estimate  of  the  population  of  Circoasia,  which  we  have  met  with,  is  that  of 
Pallas,  who  reckons  the  numlter  of  uzdens  at  150(),  and  their  fighting  vassals  at  1U,(HM). 
This  number  would  seem  to  be  under  the  truth,  unlcHs  it  were  restricted  to  tlie  great 
Kabirtii.  who  form  the  principal  tribe,  and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  civiliaation. 
The  serfs,  or  labouring  part  of  the  community,  must,  of  course,  exceed  in  number  both  th« 
two  classes  mentioned  aliovc. 

The  Russian  territories  everywhere  border  upon,  id  enclose,  Circass-a;  yet  the  valour 
of  Its  inhabitants,  and  the  rapid  movements  of  the  lij;  cavahy  of  which  its  Imnds  are  com* 
poKcd,  have  set  at  defiance  every  effrtft  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  regular  subjection.  Tha 
Russians,  on  the  contrary,  are  only  able,  and  that  somewhat  imperfectly,  to  protect  their  own 
confines  f'ron  inroad  by  &  -Uain  of  strong  fortresses.  These  are  chiefiy  erected  along  the 
Terek  and  Kubun,  two  cont^iderable  streams,  which,  rising  among  the  lofliest  heights  of  Cau* 
casus,  flow  for  tibout  400  miles,  first  north,  then  tlie  former  east,  till  it  falls  by  numerous 
niutiths  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter  west  into  the  Black  Sea.  Mozdok,  on  the  Terek,  is  the 
centre  of  this  line  of  dufence;  a  town  of  3(K)()  people,  witli  a  strong  garrison.  Georgievsk, 
on  liif  Kotnna,  is  a  fortresH  if  smaller  magnitude.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Terek  is  Vladi- 
KnukiiB,  e  ruler  of  (  ni  i-  s"  situated  amid  tfie  lofliest  of  its  snowy  pinnacles,  and  the 
fiercest  trn  s  by  whom  th  ure  tenanted.  Though  defended  only  by  palisades  and  a  wall 
of  earth,  i'  sufficient  t>  ii-pel  their  unskilful  assaults.  It  serves  at  once  to  bridle  those 
fierce  mouni.  meers,  and  to  secure  the  route  to  Teflis,  which,  however,  cannot  be  safely  un- 
dertaken with()ii<  an  escort  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  Cossacks.  Formerly  a  great  part  of 
this  road  lay  ^  i'  steeps  so  rugged  that  there  was  not  even  room  for  a  traveller  to  pass  oij 
foot  IxHween  tiie  r'ver  and  the  cliffs,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  hie' way  by  projections 
along  their  perpendicular  ^  des,  crossing,  too,  many  imperfect  bridges,  that  were  often  swept 
away  by  the  rapidity  ol  '  troam.  But  the  Russian  government  lately  caused  to  be  con- 
structed, from  the  fort  of  riel  to  that  of  Vladi-Kaukas,  a  secure  road,  51  versts  long,  with 
only  two  bridges;  and,  though  rocKH  were  to  be  blown  up,  hills  levelled,^  ravines  filled,  and 
large  dikes  constructed,  this  great  work  was  completed  in  five  years. 

The  baths  of  Caucasus  are  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Georgievsk,  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  lower  mountain  ranges.  They  are  very  numerous,  extending  over  a  space 
of  about  twenty  miles.  They  are  of  various  qualities,  sulphureous,  chalybeate,  and  aci'lii- 
lous ;  and  the  principal  one  is  described  by  M.  Godet  as  so  copious  as  to  discharge  aboiit  a 
million  of  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  scarcely  known  till  the  first  journey 
of  Pallas,  but  are  now  much  frequented  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  comnio/li 
ous  buildings  have  been  erected,  both  by  government  and  private  individuals.  In  this  vicmlty 
is  the  Scots  colony  of  Karass,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  though  the  missionary  station 
established  there  has  not  answered  expectation. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Terek,  through  a  fertile  country,  presents  some  interesting 
objects.  Its  commerce  i.s  chiefly  carried  on  by  Kislar  or  Kisliar,  a  town  described  by  M, 
Godet,  in  1628,  as  containing  2000  houses,  and  ubout  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8000  are 
Armenians.  This  race,  sober  and  industrious,  founded  the  city  in  1736,  and  carry  on  all  its 
trade,  by  which  they  place  themselves  in  easy  and  even  opulent  circumstances.  The  coun- 
try round  produces  40,000  hogsheads  of  wine,  of  500  pints  each ;  but  it  is  of  indifferent 
quality,  and  three-fourths  of  it  is  made  into  brandy.  Silk  is  also  produced  in  large  quantity 
[To  the  south,  stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  lies  the  mountainous  pro- 
vince of  Daghestan.  Its  fertile  soil  is  but  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  its  long  coast  presents 
but  few  hart'ours.  Tarki  is  favourably  situated  m  the  sea,  but  the  princijwl  place  is  Der- 
bend,  an  old  town,  long  the  bulwark  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  still  exhibiting  imposing 
military,  works.  It  is  now  much  sunk,  having,  according  to  Klaproth,  a  population  of  about 
4000  families.— Am.  Ed.] 

On  the  opposite  or  southern  declivity  of  tlie  Caucasus  extends  the  famous  and  once  pow 
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•rAil  kinffdom  of  Goorffia.  Tho  world,  perhaps,  dooi  not  contain  a  region  more  pmAimily 
rifled  boUi  witli  richneta  and  beauty.  NuinberleM  MtrcariiM,  dewing  mm  the  central  and 
lotlioat  parte  of  tho  chain,  irrijfate  and  fertiliao  all  ita  bordora.  On  tho  aidoa  of  th«)  inoun- 
taina  liun^  ma^iHccnt  tbroata  of  beech,  aah,  chuatnut,  oak,  and  pine;  and  the  Knitmd  la 
covered  with  vinoa  growing  wild  in  vaat  profUaion.  On  ita  aucceaaive  atagoa  ar**  raiacd  all 
tho  varietiee  of  tVuit  and  grain,  both  of  tho  temperate  and  tropical  climatea.  The  wotMia 
abound  with  ganiu;  and  the  niountaina  conttiin  in  Ihuir  boaoni  ininoa  of  conaiderablt>  value. 
The  human  race  flouriNliea  in  an  e(|unl  (le^rito:  the  n.en  aru  diatinguiahed  tiir  vigour;  and 
tlio  ftunnloa,  with  the  single  excoption  of  a  darker  complexion,  are  aa  fhmiNl  for  licauly  iia 
•hnao  of  Circaaaia.  All  theae  bouritiea  of  nature,  hi>w(<ver,  hnvo  Iwon  reiKtornd  unavailing 
bv  the  opproaaioMH  of  a  feudal  govurnrnent,  anil  by  tlie  coiitiiiual  wars  wliicli  jiave  dewtliited 
ueorgia  for  niorn  than  a  century.  The  nohl'  h,  who  had  reduced  Ihc  prero^rativo  of  the  king 
within  very  narrow  limita,  ixxweaa  over  their  vaaaala  the  pwerof  life  ami  ii(>atU,  and  exirtict 
tVom  them  tho  whole  pniduce  of  their  lanila  beyond  what  may  aDord  the  niiMt  Mcanty  Hub- 
(■iatenco.  Tho  unfortunate  huabandniun  ia  moreover  ex|HH*ed  to  the  continual  inroad  uf  tlie 
LcMghiana  and  other  tribes  tVom  the  upper  heightaof  Caticaau'^,  and  isotlenobli^'eti  to  plough 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  Georgia,  which  had  been  protecte«l  by  ita  aituation  from  the  tulo  of 
Turkish  and  Tartar  invasion,  was  attacked  two  centuries  ago  bv  the  whole  atrenglh  of  tlio 
Persian  empire;  and,  atler  a  very  gallant  struggle,  waa  obliged  to  yield.  Tho  Sophia  in- 
deavoured  to  conciliate  their  new  subjects,  and  Georgian  youth  were  even  employed  aa  tiic 
myal  guards  of  Persia.  Yet  the  spirit  of  independence  was  not  subdued;  and  when  the 
power  of  their  conquerors  was  shaken  by  the  growing  fortune  of  Russia,  they  eagerly  auuL^lit 
to  regain  their  freedom  by  an  alliance  with  this  new  power.  So  far  as  related  to  the  tlowii- 
fiill  of  Persian  influence,  all  their  hopes  were  fulfilled ;  but  tho  potentate  through  whom 
this  triumph  had  been  achieved,  soon  proved  no  less  ambitious.  The  sons  of  the  bravo  lie- 
radius  were  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  and  Georgia  was  at  laat  ro<lucod  tu  the  regular 
form  of  a  Rusaian  province.  This  might  have  proved  an  ultimate  good ;  and  the  UuaMiana 
have  in  fkct  mode  some  efforts  to  introduce  tran(|uillity  and  industry ;  but  the  constant  wars 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged  with  Porsio,  and  of  which  Georgia  has  been  tho  theatre, 
have  rendered  these  hitherto  of  very  little  avail.  Through  the  pressure  of  these  varioif^ 
evils,  the  population  of  this  fine  region  is  supposed  to  bo  reduced  to  a  number  not  exceeding 
820,000  souls.  The  greater  number  are  not  Mahometans,  but  Greek  Chrietinii^,  with  a  lariro 
proportion  of  Armenians,  who  have  in  their  honda  all  the  traffic  of  the  country.  The  Rus- 
■jans  draw  from  it  a  revenue  of  800,000  rubles,  not  nearly  sufficient  to  defray  its  expouHea. 
The  waters  of  Goorgio  are  chiefly  collected  by  the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  which  flows  firat  norih- 
ward,  along  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  lofly  mountains ;  but  aflerwarda  turns  to  the  oast  and 
south,  passes  by  Teflis,  and  falls  into  the  Caspian  on  the  borders  of  Gliilan.  It  has  previously 
received  the  Araxca,  fVom  Ararat ;  the  greater  part  of  whose  course,  however,  has  been 
tlirough  Armenia  and  Aderbijan. 
The  only  city  of  Georgia  of  any  importance,  or  worthy  of  the  name,  is  Teflis,  (Jiff.  675.), 

the  capital.  It  is  boldly  situated  on  the 
precipitous  banks  of  the  Kur,  which  flows 
hero  through  a  deep  and  gloomy  defile 
covered  with  immense  forests.  Several 
points  in  its  vicinity  command  a  grand 
view  of  tho  bordering  chain  of  mountains, 
rising  in  successive  stages  above  each 
other,  and  terminating  in  tho  snow-covered 
pinnacles  of  Blburz.  The  city,  founded  in 
the  eleventh  century,  does  not  poaseas  any 
architectural  beauty.  It  is  a  collection  of 
low  flat-roofed  dwellings,  built  of  dun  brick, 
with  small  doors  and  paper  windows.  Nor 
(Jutie  of  Tefl,i.  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  splendid  mosques,  and  gilded  mi- 

narets, which  elsewhere  redeem  the  general  poverty  of  Oriental  cities,  to  be  found  at  ToHis. 
There  are,  however,  several  handsome  churches,  though  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  pic- 
turesque situation;  aftd  the  old  citadel,  placed  on  a  high  promontory,  presents  a  grand  and 
imposing  mass  of  ruins.  The  only  really  good  buildings  are  a  few  which  have  been  erected 
by  the  Russions;  the  arsenal,  the  hospital,  and  particularly  the  great  market-place,  the  shops 
of  which  are  screened  from  the  weather  by  a  long  range  of  columnar  arcades;  and  which, 
as  the  natives  begin  reluctantly  to  acknowledge,  is  much  more  commodious  than  the  old 
one.  Teflis  is  famous  for  its  baths,  formed  of  warm  streams  descending  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills,  and  collected  into  two  large  apartments,  one  tor  the  male  and  the  other  for  the 
female  inhabitants.  Their  medicinal  virtue  is  said  to  be  considerable ;  but  to  an  European 
eye,  they  are  dark,  dirty,  and  incommodious.  The  RiifwinnR  mR.ke  TeflJR  their  head-oiiarters, 
and  keep  there  a  large  military  force,  which  is  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  serious  grievance,  being  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  Oriental  racluaion. 
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purticuliirly  in  ri<i;nr(l  lu  tlin  fuinale  mux,  whiise  virtuo,  made  liithorto  to  depend  chiefly  oil 
thi'  ji'uliiu!!  ^imrd  kupt  over  it,  u  wiid  to  have  Mutlerud  inaturmlly  tVuin  thia  intruaion.  Tho 
popiiliition  ot  TufliM,  in  conM'(|Uiince  of  tliu  evil*  umlcr  whioli  it  liu  auHereil,  haa  declined  in 
till!  cditrHU  of  the  luMt  twiiiity  yuiirH  from  :£^,(HM)  to  ir>,(HN). 

I'roctii'diiii;  wcMtwiiril  troin  Uourtfia  tu  tlui  HhoreH  ot'tliu  Black  Sen,  wo  Hnd  Minfrrnlia  and 
Iiiiiri>tt«;  ru^ioiiH  ccii'hrutiHl  in  uiitit|uity  iiiiilor  tho  imiii*)  of  ColchiM.     'I'he  interior  trnutji 
ari*  iiiimiit  uiioii.s  iiiul  rii;i{|;;iiii ;  hut  Ciiuciihuh  htiru  mIo|him  ilowiiwunj,  and  hIIowm  to  ntt>rvr>ric 
LotwiH'ii  it  mid  tliti  Noa  a  liirL(u  plain,  inoiHt,  furtilu,  hut  iiiiwhiihiMoinn.     FIixmIn  inniiiiier  ihie, 
di'M-ondiii^  from  (ho  lioi^litM,  uiiil  uniting  into  thirty  conitidornhUi  rivorM,  inundttto  thiN  watery 
rc^nou.     Aiiiunt;  thcHu,  tho  only  ono  ot  ((ruat  iinportimce  in  the  ancient  Hliaaiii,  now  nullml 
the  lliuni,  which,  utlur  a  loiij;  cuumu  thmuffh  thu  duop  Oircaiiaian  gluna,  entora  the  plain  of 
MiiiKrulia.     Tho  ^rrouiid,  iiiiure(fnato<l  with  audi  copioua  moiature,  becoinea  too  aofl  Ibr  tho 
ploiiKli,  and  untU  tor  tho  pnxluction  of  wheat  or  biirloy,  hut  yiulda  plentifully  millet  and  other 
aiiiull  Kruiii,  which  forma  tho  ordinary  f'lod  of  tho  inlmbitiinta.     Fruita  oi  every  kind  i^row 
ajiontanoouHly,  though  containing  aoniotimca  more  juice  than  flavour;  Imt  thia  tault  ia  not 
found  in  tho  tii(t<,  cliOMtnuta,  and  ((rapes,  which  yield  a  atronif  nfrrooable  wine.     Raw  ailk 
abounda,  and  aoinu  rude  nmnufiicturea  are  made  of  that  material.    There  ia  a  peraon  holding 
tiie  title  of  Prince  of  Min(;relia,  and  the  country  liaa  vibrated  between  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain ita  independence,  and  a  Huhini»ution  to  Turkey  or  Ruaaia;  which  Inat  power  naa,  by  tho 
courHC  of  oventa,  becoino  paramount.     Min^^relia,  however,  lioa  alwaya  been  more  oxponiMl 
than  even  tho  roat  of  Caucaaua,  to  opproBNioii,  tumult,  and  miarule  of  every  deacription.  The 
nobloH  arc  pntwionatelv  devoted  to  hunting; :  they  account  a  goo<l  liorae,  a  f^ood  do(r,  and  a 
giMxl  falcon,  tho  tirat  clementa  of  human  felicity.    At  the  same  time,  they  carry  on  the  moHt 
retfiilur  ayatom  of  opprcsHion  towards  their  doi)endanta,  and  of  indiacriminate  plunder  towardn 
all  otliera.     Yot  Mingrelia  has  not  wholly  lost  that  commerce  which  anciently  rendered 
Colchia  celebrated.     Coiniiiunicutinjir  by  thu  Black  Sea  with  Asia  Minor  and  Conatantinople, 
it  Huppliea  them  with  the  coinmoditieu  of  the  CoHpian  territory ;  ailk,  honey,  and,  untbr- 
tunatiMy,  above  all,  slaves;  tho  obtaining  of  which,  by  purchase,  aeizure,  and  every  sort  of 
nefarious  process,  forms  tho  principal  occupation  of  the  chiefs  of  Mini^eliu.     It  ia  calcii- 
Ittied  that  Furkey  receives  annually  from  thence  atmut  12,U(M>  of  these  unfortunate  beinirs. 
Ah  tho  port  of  I'oti,  however,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rioni  or  Fhaeis,  haa  by  tho  last  treaty 
boon  ceded  to  Russio,  that  power  will  henceforth  command  the  trade  of  Minf^relia.     I'oti 
contains  about  KKM)  inhabitants ;  from  the  obstructions  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  larf^e 
veM.sels  must  anchor  at  tho  distance  of  half  a  mile.    Tho  late  entrance  of  an  Rnsflish  t^liip 
into  this  \K)Tt  forms  a  mcmorablo  event  in  the  annals  of  commerce.    MiuKrelia  extends  about 
110  miles  along  the  sea-shore,  and  about  forty  or  fitly  inland.    Rcineggs  estimates  the  popu- 
lation at  4,000,000;  but,  from  every  picture  wiiich  liaa  been  drawn  of  it,  we  should  imagme 
one-tburth  of  that  number  exaggerated. 

Itniretta,  composing  the  lotly  interior  of  Mingrolia  and  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Phasis,  is 
a  bold  pastoral  region,  inhabitod  by  a  simple  people,  who  have  remained  more  exempt  than 
the  rost  of  Caucasus  fromthe  evils  by  which  that  region  has  been  desolated.  Their  czar, 
an  hereditary  chief,  continues  to  rule  them,  under  a  mere  acknowledgement  of  vassalage  to 
Russia.  Retired  in  woody  hills,  or  agreeable  valleys,  the  inhabitants  of  Imiretta  keep  aloof 
from  the  scenes  of  contention  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  When,  however,  their  native 
fa-stnesses  are  invaded,  they  defend  them  with  all  the  hardihood  of  mountaineers.  They  have 
among  themselves  deep  understood  tones,  which,  echoed  among  the  mountains,  will  often 
call  up  several  hundreds  from  spots  which  did  not  seem  tenanted  by  a  human  being.  The 
people  are  accused  of  indolence ;  yet  it  is  admitted,  that  silk,  hoqey,  and  other  Caucasian 
staples  are  reared  by  them  with  greater  diligence  than  in  other  quarters.  Kotais,  called  ita 
capital,  is  an  old  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Phasis,  now  reduced  to  about  2000  inliabitanta. 

Bordering  on  Imiretta,  south  of  the  Phasis,  is  Guriel,  a  country  naturally  as  rich  as  Min- 
grnlia,  but  still  more  dcKolatcd  by  Turkish  inroads,  and  now  reduced  almost  to  a  desert,  being 
estimated  to  contain  not  more  thon  (1000  families.  By  the  last  treaty,  however,  it  has  been 
ceded  to  Russia,  whence  a  material  improvement  in  condition  is  anticipated.  Batoum,  a  port 
witli  the  only  good  roadstead  on  this  coast,  is  the  seat  of  some  trade. 

Proceeding  northwanl  along  the  Black  Sea,  after  an  almost  impassable  range  inhabited 
by  a  wild  race  called  the  Suanes,  appears  an  extended  and  wooded  region,  tho  country  of 
tlu!  Abasses,  a  rough  variety  of  the  Circassians.  They  resemble,  without  equalling,  that 
people  in  their  handsome  persons  and  dignitied  manners.  Secured  from  foreign  invasion  by 
tho  poverty  of  their  country,  and  by  its  immense  and  entangled  fbrests,  they  are  wasted  by 
intestine  contests;  and  to  the  various  forms  of  plunder,  their  situation  has  tempted  them  to 
annex  that  of  piracy.  It  has  also,  however,  enabled  their  country  to  become  the  theatre  of 
some  commerce  in  the  usual  Caspian  commodities,  that  of  slaves  not  excepted.  Of  this 
trade,  Phanagoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  forms  a  sort  of  entrep6t.  Anapa,  'arther  to 
the  south,  a  considerable  port,  with  a  good  harbour,  was  in  possession  of  the  Turks  till  the 
nst  treaty,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Russia. 

All  the  nations  now  enumerated  occupy  the  declivities  or  borders  of  Caucasus  where 
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alone  vaj  extent  of  culture,  wealth,  or  civilisation  can  exist.  Yet  its  extreme  and  most 
awful  heights,  the  regions  of  rocks  and  eternal  snows,  are  not  wholly  without  their  tenants. 
Among  tlieee,  tlie  most  known  and  formidable  are  the  Oasetes  and  the  Lesghis.  The  former 
occupy  the  mighty  northern  heights  behind  Circassia,  and  either  hold  or  border  upon  all  the 
routes  leading  thence  to  Georgia  and  the  southern  Caucasus.  Of  this  position  they  avail 
themselves,  either  to  plunder  die  passing  traveller,  or  to  levy  a  composition  upon  him.  They 
block  up  the  defiles,  or  roll  down  huge  stones  as  he  proceeds  along  the  narrow  pathB  cut  in 
the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cli(fa  They  have  not  a  village  that  contains  a  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  their  abodes  are  like  little  castles ;  yet,  on  an  emergency,  they  can  muster 
10,000  horse.  The  Russians  have  beaten  them,  wiUiout  being  able  to  reduce  them,  but 
they  have  been  forced  to  render  up  a  number  of  their  chiefs,  who  are  kept  as  hostages  at 
Mozdok,  and  by  that  pledge  alone  are  prevented  from  indulging  against  Russia  their  favourite 
pipp^nsities. 

Tiie  Lesghis,  who,  from  the  southern  summits  of  Caucasus,  overlook  the  plains  of  Georgia, 
are  a  still  more  noteid  and  terrible  race.  Viewing  from  this  awful  height  the  magnificent 
harvests  which  wave  in  the  distance  beneath,  they  are  impelled  to  a  perpetual  career  of  rob- 
bery, and  have  become  the  terror  and  scourge  of  all  the  surrounding  territories.  Tlieir 
habitations,  perched  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  cliffs,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  !>teepei:ii 
precipices,  have  a  met  fearful  appearance.  Respected  as  the  bravest  of  all  th'.  tribes  of 
Caucasus,  and  entrenuned  in  its  most  rugged  recesses,  they  have  from  time  immemorial  set 
all  attempts  to  uivade  them  at  defiance.  Like  the  Swiss,  they  have  been  tempted  by  poverty 
to  engage  in  mercenary  warfare,  and  hire  themselves  for  a  campaign  of  three  months  at  tlie 
rate  of  twelve  roubles.  In  their  interior  economy,  they  display  no  small  degree  of  industry 
and  energy.  They  have  thrown  strong  bridges  of  stone  or  wood  across  unfathomable  gnlfs, 
have  carried  roads  along  precipices,  and  raised  good  water  to  their  habitations  by  pipcfi  or 
canals  cut  in  the  rock.  They  have  availed  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  scanty  portion 
of  ground,  by  forming  it  into  terraces.  They  are  chiefly  Mahometans,  with  some  renimint^ 
of  Christianity ;  but  a  considerable  number  are  still  devoted  to  Pagan  superstition,  and  wor- 
ship the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

Between  the  grand  divisions  now  enumerated,  there  are  various  little  tribes,  and  septs  of 
greater  ones,  scattered  through  all  the  corners  of  this  mountainous  region.  Enough,  hdw- 
evf r,  has  been  already  said ;  for  the  few  scanty  annals  of  the  Kistes,  the  Jugouches,  the 
TuBches,  and  the  Karabulaks,  would,  we  conceive,  afford  little  edification  to  the  reader. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  at  the  head  of  the  Caspian,  Astrachan  and  its  district,  constituting 
a  governinent  of  wliich  the  city  of  Astrachan  forms  tlie  capital.  Tiiis  place,  seated  amid 
such  a  vost  range  of  mountains  and  deserts,  has  little  opportunity  of  becoming  great  or 
opulent.  Yet  its  water  communications  are  very  extensive,  by  the  Volga  on  one  side  and 
the  Caspian  on  the  otiier;  though  these  are  inferior  to  tliose  of  Europe,  and  of  the  rich  co\in- 
tries  of  the  East.  A  river,  however,  which  traverses  all  European  Russia  must  bring  down 
some  commodities;  and  Astrachan  obtains  raw  silk  from  Persia j  turquoises  from  Kiiorasan ; 
rubies  and  other  gems  firom  the  head  of  the  Oxus.  After  all,  its  chief  wealth  is  deriv(id 
from  its  own  industry,  particularly  the  vast  fishery  which  it  carries  on.  The  quantity  of  fish 
obtained,  is  not  only  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption,  but  is  largely  exported  ;  and  the 
roes  of  sturgeon,  prepared  in  that  peculiar  form  called  caviare,  form  an  article  of  trade  lor 
which  it  is  femed.  A  good  deal  of  salt  is  obtained  from  marshy  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  some  fabrics  of  leather  and  silk  are  carried  on.  The  Russian  monarchs,  since  the  time 
of  Peter,  have  made  every  effort  to  improve  Astrakhan  and  its  trade.  The  Kremlin,  however, 
and  other  monuments  of  its  grandeur,  when  it  was  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  are 
now  in  ruins;  and  the  city,  though  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded  by  a  wnll, 
is  for  the  most  part  poorly  built  of  wood.  Some  handsome  edifices  of  stone,  however,  Im  ve 
lately  been  erected,  particularly  two  commercial  halls.  The  population,  amounting  to  70,0l)(», 
forms  a  various  mixture  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia :  Russians,  Greeks,  English,  FrniK-h, 
Persians;  even  the  Hindoos  have  a  small  quarter  appropriated  to  them.  Most  of  the  Persian 
trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Armenians. 

The  environs  of  Astrachan,  unless  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  consist  of  a  boundless  ext(<nt 
of  flat  steppe,  in  many  places  almost  desert,  but  in  others  capable  of  supporting  a  consifli>r.i- 
ole  pastoral  population.  The  occupants  are  decidedly  Tartar.  A  largo  body  of  i'liriive 
Calmucks  have  filled  the  eastern  part  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  western  tribes  iii 
chiefly  Nogais,  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  Tartar  habit?'  iind 
character  universally  prevail,  though  the  people  are  reducij  by  subjection  to  a  somewhat 
more  orderly  and  industrious  way  of  life  than  they  would  Bpontaneously  adopt. 

To  the  north  of  Astrachan  is  the  large  government  of  Orenburg,  which  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  link  between  European  and  Asiatic  Russia.  Tartars  still  form  the  basis  of  the  |-  illa- 
tion; but  many  of  them  have  been  trained  to  regular  and  industrious  habits.  The  cj.  itrv 
is  capable  of  every  kind  of  culture,  but  is  chiefly  covered  with  rich  pastur^i.  t&  east'^  "i 
frontier  is  fornipd  iiy  thn  JJiui  iriountaitiH,  iwssessing  that  rich  mineral  charactpr  -ch  /lis 
been  so  often  noticed.     From  tliese  mountains  flows  to  the  Caspian  a  river  c:i''<       iSo  the 
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Ural,  and  which  in  its  southern  course  ncparates  Russia  from  the  vast  wilds  traversed  by  the 
Kirffhisoa  and  Calmucks.     A  line  of  military  posts  here  Hecures  the  empire  from  the  iiiroiid 
of  these  rude  tribes.     On  this  river  is  situated  Orenburg,  whose  site  has  been  several  times 
changed,  and  which  is  now  ratiier  a  well-built  town  of  2000  houses.    To  this  market  the 
Tartars  brinjsr  annually  10,000  horses,  and  from  40,000  to  60,000  sheep,  the  latter  purcliiised 
chiefly  tor  the  sake  of  the  tallow.     Hence  also  numerous  annual  caravans  depart  for  Kiiiva, 
Bokliara,  Kokan,  and  other  cities  in  the  interior  depths  of  Asia.    Though  Orenburtr,  ln)W 
ever,  be  the  most  important  city  of  the  district,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  exposed  situulia 
as  a  frontier  place,  the  seat  of  government  has  lately  been  transferred  to  Oufa,  situated  a 
the  junction  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  with  Belaia,  which  afterwards  falb  into  the 
Kama.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  territory,  but  lies  itself  in  a  species  of  hollow,  iiilor- 
sectcd  by  numerous  torrents  and  ravines.     It  is  reported  to  have  been  once  a  great  Tartar 
capita],  and  contains,  in  &ct,  many  remains  covered  with  Arabic  and  Cufic  inscriptiuus. 
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Of  the  three  great  belts  into  which  Asia  is  divided,  and  with  which  the  geographic  (?!». 
tribution  of  its  animals  has  been  observed  to  correspond,  Siberia  constitutes  the  third  and 
most  northerly.  Its  features  are  peculiar  to  itself,  and,  like  those  of  the  other  portions  of 
this  continent,  on  a  gigantic  scale.  As  those  of  the  south  include  the  most  extensive  ;ind 
populous  empires  in  the  world,  and  the  middle  tracts  the  widest  range  of  pastoral  table-land  , 
BO  the  northern  regions  of  Asia  present  an  almost  unboiinded  expanse  of  frozen  dese»  t.  Some 
of  the  plains,  indeed,  of  its  soutiiern  border  are  covered  with  deep  and  rich  pasture,  and, 
under  a  more  careful  tendence  than  they  have  yet  received,  might  become  tlie  scat  of 
populous  kingdoms.  But,  as  we  proceed  to  its  northern  boundaries  and  the  bleak  shores  of 
tlie  ocean,  human  life,  with  the  means  of  suppo^tlnsr  it,  becomes  more  and  nidro  deficient. 
Even  here,  however,  that  beneficent  contrivance  which  presides  over  nature  lias  proN  i(l(;d 
for  tlie  support  of  a  profusion  of  animals.  That  severity  of  the  cold,  which  v/ould  otherwise 
be  fatal,  is  guarded  against  in  some  by  a  thick  coat  of  fat  and  unctuous  aubstances ;  in 
others,  by  skins  and  furs,  much  richer,  softer,  and  more  beautiful,  than  those  which  clothe 
the  tenants  of  the  more  fiivoured  regions.  The  substances  which  communicate  to  the.se 
classes  of  animals  the  power  of  resisting  the  fiercest  colds  of  the  north,  become,  with  little 
preparation,  eminently  useful  and  ornamental  to  man ;  the  midnight  gloom  is  enlivenoii,  and 
the  pomp  of  kings  derives  one  of  its  most  splendid  decorations  from  commodities  furni.slied 
by  the  shivering  hunter  of  the  polar  desert. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  Aspect. 

The  outlines  of  Siberia  are  formed  by  a  continuous  prolongtition  of  some  of  the  grandest 
features  of  nature.  To  the  north,  the  ocean  extends  in  a  continuous  line,  not  varying  tlir 
from  70°  of  latitude,  or  somewhat  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle.  On  the  east,  also,  Siberia  is 
bounded  by  the  ocean,  not,  however,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  a  corner  of  Ihe  great  Pacilic, 
enclosed  between  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  wh'cli  approach  each  other  till 
they  form  the  narrow  Strait  of  Behring.  On  this  side  the  coast  of  Siberia  is  very  nnmh 
broken,  and  is  bordered,  not  so  much  hy  the  ocean  itself,  as  by  its  deep  gulfs  of  Okotsk  and 
Anadir.  For  its  western  boundary,  Siberia  has  the  long  chain  of  tiie  \J(a.\s,  which,  -.eachos 
from  the  ocean  almost  to  the  Caspion,  and  separates  the  vast  plains  of  Russia  in  Europe 
from  those,  equally  vast,  of  her  Asiatic  dominions.  This  "stony  girdle  of  ihe  world,"  as 
the  ignorance  of  Europe  once  termed  it,  presents  not  the  formidable  barrier  which  that 
ignorance  has  sometimes  supposed.  The  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet;  nnd 
the  slope  on  each  side  is  so  gradual,  as  to  be  ascended  with  little  difficulty  in  ordinary 
vehicles.  At  its  southern  point,  it  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  connecte,!  with  that  vast  ch:'.in 
which,  running  from  west  to  cast  under  the  general  name  of  Alta!,  forms  a  parallel  line 
with  the  mightier  ranges  of  central  Asia  and  India,  and  separates  Tartary  from  Siberia.  It 
ajjpenrs  in  most  of  its  course  to  be  considerably  higher  and  more  rugged  than  the  Urals; 
the  branches  which  it  throws  into  Siberia  arc  peculiarly  rich  in  metallic  ores.  The  range 
strictly  tearing  this  appellation  occupies  only  about  7°  of  longitude  around  the  sources  of 
the  Trtysch  and  tiie  Yenisei,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  metallic  ore  than  for 
it.«  elevation ;  but  it  is  connected  with  other  limitary  chains  extending  in  the  same  direc 
tion ;  the  Sayatiskoi,  reaching  to  tlie  Baikal ;  the  Yablonoy  or  Apple  mountains,  an  exten- 
sive  and  rugged  range,  which,  uniting  with  tlio  transverse  one  of  the  Khingkhanoola,  is 
prol'iu'red.  under  the  title  nf  the  Sjnnovoy  or  Aldan  mountains,  to  the  Eastern  Oeoiin.  The 
ipplication  to  the  whole  of  the  term  Altai  is  somewhiit  arbitrary;  but  M,  Humboldt  con- 
reives  that  it  may  be  advantageously  called  "svstem  of  the  Altai."    It  forma  a  continued 
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line,  bounding  Siberia,  and  parallel  to  the  Celestial  mountains,  the  Kueniun,  and  Himaluyah, 
those  mighty  cijains  of  central  Asia  and  Iiidia.  After  extending  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific,  it  throws  across  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  a  ridge  which  shoots  up  to  a  much 
^renter  elevation  than  any  of  tlie  rest;  since  M.  Ermann  has  just  determined  Klintcheva, 
its  highest  peak,  to  be  mor^  than  20,000  feet  above  the  sea.  He  found  the  whole  of  the 
ridge  to  bear  the  most  deckJod  marks  of  volcanic  action. 

to  delineating  the  land  boundaries  of  Siberia,  wc  hove  mentioned  its  mountnins;  for  the 
whoie  interior  of  this  region  forms  one  vast  dead  and  dreary  level.  The  only  srreat  feature 
by  which  its  wide  expanse  is  diversified  is  its  rivers ;  and  these,  in  regard  to  length  of 
"ourse  and  volume  of  water,  rival  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  world.  They  an?  not  destin 
ed,  however,  like  the  streams  of  happier  regions,  to  fertilise  the  plains  through  which  tiiey 
flow  and  convey  their  rich  produce  to  bordering  kingdoms,  and  to  climates  beyond  the 
ocean.    No  such  purposes  can  be  fulfilled  by  these 

"  Holid  floods, 
That  stretch,  nthwart  the  solitary  vast, 
Their  icy  horrors  to  the  frozen  main." 

If  any  of  them  had  flowed  westward  into  Russia,  and  reached  any  of  the  seas  of  the  civi- 
lised  world,  it  might  have  borne  rich  cargoes  on  its  bosom,  and  given  an  impulse  to  the 
industry  of  this  rude  region.  But  they  all  flow  parallel  to  each  other,  from  south  to  north, 
beginning  in  the  Altai  and  its  connected  chains,  rolling  their  sluggish  waves  through  frozen 
plains,  and  ending  in  a  sea  "  bound  in  chains  of  perpetual  ice,"  along  which  the  utmost 
efforts  of  modem  navigation  have  in  vain  attempted  to  find  a  passage.  It  is  only  by  a 
broken  line,  ascending  the  tributary  of  one  river  and  descending  that  of  another,  that  a 
laborious  boat  track,  interrupted  by  frequent  land  portage,  is  formed  across  Siberia  to  the 
Gastern  Ocean. 

In  tracing  this  chain  of  great  rivers,  beguining  with  the  west,  our  notice  is  first  drawn 
by  the  combined  streams  of  the  Irtysch  and  the  Obi.  The  Irtysch  or  Irtish,  which  seems 
to  h'l'/e  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  main  stream,  rises,  to  the  south  of  the  Altai, 
from  an  elevated  portion  of  that  chain.  After  a  considerable  westerly  course,  it  combines 
with  some  other  waters  in  forming  the  lake  Saizan,  whence  it  again  issues,  and,  crossing 
the  mountain  limit,  rolls  northward  through  rich  pastoral  plains,  till  it  reaches  Tobolsk. 
Here  it  meets  the  Tobol,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  has  collected  the  waters  of  the  western 
tracts  of  Siberia.  About  9,00  miles  lower  it  meets  the  broad  stream  of  the  Obi.  Tliis 
chief  of  the  waters  of  Siberia  rises  in  or  immediately  behind  the  Altai,  and  runs  through 
the  provinces  of  Kolyvan  and  Tomck,  by  whose  capitals  it  passes,  till,  swelled  by  numerous 
tributaries,  it  joins  the  Irtysch.  Though  rising  from  a  source  less  distant,  it  pursues  a  more 
winding  course,  and  rolls  a  larger  body  of  water,  so  thai  its  name  prevails  atlcr  its  junction. 
The  united  stream,  however,  rolls  only  through  frozen  plains,  till,  after  a  course  of  about 
400  miles,  it  opens  into  a  bay,  or  rather  a  broad  estuary,  called  the  Gulf  of  Obi. 

The  Yenisei  flows  east  of  the  Obi,  in  the  same  direction,  and  nearly  of  equal  magnitude. 
Tills  second  of  the  rivers  of  Siberia  arises  near  the  Lake  Baikal,  on  the  southern  side  of  tlie 
Sayanskoi  chain,  whose  waters  it  receives  for  a  considerable  space,  till  it  finds  or  makes  an 
entrance  into  Siberia.  It  then  flows  nearly  due  north  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  As  banks  are 
the  considerable,  though  secondary,  cities  of  Krasnoyarsk  and  Yeniseisk.  A  very  little  above 
tile  latter  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Angara,  or  Upper  Toungouska,  whose 
waters  rush  impetuously  through  a  rocky  passage  out  of  the  Baikal  lake.     T'ley  become 
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afterwards  peculiarly  clear  and  tranaparent,  and  pass  by  Irkoutsk,  che  second  capital  or 
Siberia,  till  they  bring  to  the  Yenisei  a  stream  of  equal  magnitude  to  itself.*"  In  its  further 
course  the  Yenisei  receives  two  other  Toungouskas,  the  lower  of  which  has  a  course  of  500 
or  600  miles,  and  joins  it  at  Turukshansk,  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  Lena  remains  still  to  be  mentioned  amid  the  miglity  waters  of  Northern  Asia,  tra- 
versing its  most  remote  and  northern  regions.  It  rises  irom  a  small  cluster  of  mountuiiis  un 
Jie  northern  shore  of  the  Baikal  lake.  Its  early  course,  for  nearly  1000  miles,  is  lunih- 
east,  and  sometimes  almost  due  east;  a  direction  highly  advantageous  for  establish  in;;  a 
water  communication  with  Okotsk.  While  following  this  direction,  it  receives  two  con- 
siderable rivers,  the  Wittim  and  the  Olekma,  both  from  the  great  boundary  chain,  ciillod 
here  the  Yablonoy  mountains.  The  Lena  now  passes  Yakoutsk,  the  only  place  which,  uinidst 
the  immensity  of  these  eastern  deserts,  deserves  the  name  of  a  town.  A  little  &rther  duvvn 
it  receives  the  Aldcn,  which,  with  one  of  its  tributaries,  enables  boats  to  reach  witliiii  a 
short  land  carriage  of  'the  Eastern  Sea.  The  Lena  then  flows  almost  due  north,  thruiigli 
desolate  plains  otUy  frequented  by  the  adventurous  hunter,  in  search  of  the  beautiful  liira 
with  which  the  animals  that  inhabit  them  are  covered. 

Th«  secondary  rivers  of  Siberia  are  chiefly  tiie  tributaries  of  the  great  ones,  and,  as  such, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  The  Olensk  to  tiie  west  of  the  Lena,  and  the  Indigirka  to  tli(> 
east,  wc'i'd,  in  Europe,  be  considered  great;  but  their  obscure  and  distant  course,  in  the 
vicinit;^  of  features  so  much  more  grand,  scarcely  attracts  attention.  The  Kovima  and  tite 
Anadir,  in  the  extreme  east,  have  obtained  more  notice,  in  consequence  of  researches  to 
ascertain  on  that  side  the  boundaries  of  the  continent. 

Siberia  contains  one  great  lake,  the  Baikal,  whose  dimensions  almost  entitle  it  to  the 
appellation  of  an  inland  sea.  The  boundary  chain,  here  throwing  out  branches  peculiurly 
bold  and  lofty,  forms  a  circuit  of  mountains,  the  waters  of  which  not  only  suffice  to  feed  iliis 
ample  reservoir,  but  give  rise  to  all  the  great  rivers  of  north-eastern  Asia.  The  Baikal 
presents  a  grand  and  imposing  aspect,  being  encircled  by  these  mountains,  which  on  Ciie 
northern  side  are  particularly  rugged  and  rocky,  and  crowned  with  woods.  Tlie  RuKs*ian 
navigators  viotv  it  with  peculiar  reverence,  calling  it  the  Holy  Sea,  and  reporting  talcs  of 
those  who  have  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of  applying  to  it  any  less  respectful  appel- 
lation. This  lake  is  about  300  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadtli.  In  winter  it  is  completely 
frozen  over,  and  down  to  the  middle  of  March  can  be  passed  in  wagons.  Even  in  May, 
Mr.  Bell  found  the  navigation  dangerous  from  the  ice,  and  it  was  only  by  being  moored  to 
a  solid  maFs  of  it  th  t  the  vessel  escaped  injury.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish,  particularly 
sturgeon,  aud  with  seals,  the  presence  of  which  seems  very  remarkable,  considerinjf  the 
distance  from  the  sea.  Tlie  waters  are  said  to  be  subject  to  certain  interior  agitations, 
which  render  the  navigation  sometimes  dangerous,  even  when  the  wind  is  mcxlerate.  Its 
water  is  completely  freslj.  The  other  lakes  of  Siberia  are  excessively  numerous,  hut 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  lakes.  They  are  rather  chains  of  ponds,  or  stagnant  collec- 
tions of  water,  in  the  marshy  or  submerged  steppes  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  its 
western  territories.  Only  the  lake  of  Tchany  in  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  of  Kurir  Al^'y- 
dum  in  that  of  Ischim,  present  considerable  expanses.  A  great  proportion  of  these  littlo 
lakes  are  saline,  or  variously  impregnated  with  mineral  substances.  M.  Humboldt  thinks 
it  not  improbable  tliat  tliey  are  i<jmnant8  of  some  great  interior  sea  connected  with  the  Aral 
and  the  Caspian. 

Sect.  II. — Natural  Geography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Geology. 

The  Uialian  and  Altaian  ranges  afford  splendid  displays  of  all  the  rocks  of  the  primitive, 
transition,  and  alluvial  clisses;  vi.st  tracts,  also,  are  composed  of  secondary  and  teiiinry 
formations;  and  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  and  modern  date  rise  through  the  older  and  nrwf^r 
deposits. 

Mines. — Siberia  has  been  celebrated  from  an  early  perioil  on  account  of  its  rich  minp^ 
and  precious  stones. 

1.  Gold  Mines.  The  principal  gold  mines  in  Siberia  are  those  of  Berezof,  in  the  district 
of  Catheriaenberg,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Uralian  mountiiins.  The  gold  occurs  eitlier  |)ure 
or  disseminated  through  iron  pyrites,  forming  whnt  is  called  the  pyritous  ore  of  golrl.  Five 
Englisli  pounds  weight  of  gold  are  obtained  from  r2.")0  stone  weight  of  the  crude  ore. 

2  Silver  mines.  The  most  considerable  silver  mines  arc  those  of  Kolyvon,  Nertchinsk, 
and  Schlangetiberg.  The  silver  occurs  in  a  native  state,  more  frequently  in  the  sttto  of  ore, 
as  silver  glance,  red  silver  ore,  horn  ore,  or  muriate  of  silver.  Platina  has  been  found  ir. 
Buch  quantity,  to  the  east  of  the  Urals,  that  it  is  now  coined,  che  coins  containing  a  certain 
propoition  of  silver. 
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8.  Copper  minea.  Rich  copper  mines  occur  in  the  Uralian  and  also  in  the  Altaian  chain. 
The  prevailing  ores  in  these  mines  are  red  copper  ore,  or  red  oxide  of  copper,  and  green 
and  hlue  malachite. 

4.  iron  mill);*.  Iron  abounds  in  Siberia,  but  hitherto  few  considerable  mines  have  been 
established  in  this  division  of  the  Russian  empire. 

5.  Lead  minet.  Altliough  galena  abounds  in  Siberia,  hithertu  but  few  mines  of  lead 
have  been  opened. 

(Jemt  and  Ornamental  Stones. — Diamond,  the  most  precious  of  all  the  gems,  has  been 
lately  found  in  Siberia,  but  not  in  considerable  quantity.  The  most  frequent  of  the  gems 
are  topaz  and  beryl :  the  true  emerald  has  not  been  met  witli.  The  Siberian  avanturine 
is  a  variety  of  quartz  rock,  with  disseminated  scales  of  mica,  which,  when  polished,  has 
a  beautiful  appearance.  The  red  tourmaline,  or  rubellite,  a  very  beautiful  mineral,  found  at 
Sarapulka,  not  far  from  Mursinsk,  when  cut  and  polished,  is  highly  ecteeined  as  an  orna- 
mental stone  or  sub-gem.  Beautiful  blue  and  green  felspars,  valued  by  collectors,  are  met 
with  in  diHerent  places;  and  the  valuable  and  l^autiful  mineral,  the  lazulite,  or  lapis  lozuli, 
which  atfords  the  well-known  pigment  named  ultramarine,  is  met  with  around  the  Lake 
Baikal.  The  elegant  agates,  cornelians,  and  calcedonies  of  Siberia  are  well  known ;  and 
the  rock  crystals,  with  embedded  green  tourmaline  and  rubellite,  are  prized  by  collectors. 

SuBSEOT.  2. — Botany. 
The  botany  of  the  AltaJc  mountains  has  very  lately  been  ably  illustrated  in  the  Travels 
of  Professor  Ledebour,  of  Dorpat,  which  we  regret  are  not  yet  translated  from  German  into 
the  language  of  our  country ;  but  from  which  we  learn  that  the  southern  ami  western  parts 
of  the  Altaic  mountains,  which  it  was  the  principal  object  of  the  author's  journey  to  explore, 
consist  of  wide  steppes,  whose  soil  is  partly  sand  and  partly  clay,  containing  more  or  less 
saline  principle.  There  nature,  with  few  exceptions,  only  offers  the  genen.1  forms  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  those  objects  which  are  new  and  peculiar  are  neither  remarkable  for 
beauty  nor  singularity  of  structure.  The  Altaic  range,  on  account  of  their  north  and  easterly 
position,  contrast  but  unfavourably  with  the  mountains  of  more  southern  and  tropical  lati- 
tudes. I^he  traveller  dees  not,  as  in  tropical  climes,  descend  from  lofty  mountains  into 
"smiling  fertile  vales,"  where  a  bright  sky  makes  him  forget  all  his  fatigues;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  must  submit  to  be  drenched  with  continually  recurring  rains,  to  experience  frost 
even  in  the  summer  nights,  and  to  wade  through  long  and  weary  bogs.  Deep  and  rapid 
aif  I  lie  rivers  of  this  country,  especially  the  Irtysch  and  the  Alei :  the  Uba  and  the  Ulba, 
the  lattpr  a  tributary  stream  to  the  Irtysch,  also  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains,  and  water, 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  the  steppes  of  this  district.  There  are  many  lakes,  some 
sfronifly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  few  entirely  free  from  it.  Through  the  whole  of  the 
country  which  lies  south  of  the  Irtysch,  the  ground  rises,  partly  into  separate  hills,  and 
partly  into  ranges  of  small  eminences,  stretching  one  above  another,  like  terraces,  too  height 
of  llof)  I'arisian  feet.  Large  pine  forests  skirt  the  Irtysch  from  Barnaoul  to  Schulbinsk; 
the  biiiikH  of  the  Alei  are  also  covered  with  trees,  exclusive  of  the  Fir  tribes,  and  the  same 
is  probably  the  case  wjth  tlie  other  small  rivers.  The  Uba  and  Ulba  are,  however,  mostly 
destitute  of  wood ;  and,  in  general,  this  wide  steppe  tract,  except  the  above-mentioned  pine 
tbrosts,  is  barren  of  trees ;  though  farther  north,  there  is,  no  deficiency  of  them.  In  the  steppes 
occur  many  plants  that  grow  plentifully  in  Europe,  particularly  the  following: — Adonis  ver- 
nalis  and  Anemone  patens,  both  in  great  abundance;  many  specie:  of  Artemisia,  Allium, 
Gypsophila  and  Statice;  numerous  Umbeliatre;  Ceratocarpus  arenarius  and  Diotis  cera- 
toub's  cover  whole  tracts;  and,  whore  the  ground  is  impregnated  with  saline  principle,  the 
peculiar  salt  plants  occur  in  abundance,  such  as  the  sj)ecies  of  Polycneum,  Atriplex,  Cheno- 
podimn,  Frankenia,  Tamarix,  Salicornia,  and  Halocnemum;  also  Chorispora  sibirica,  Diotis 
atriplicoides,  and  others.  Farther  south,  Amaryllis  tatarica  is  extremely  plentiful,  with 
Kindera  tetraspis,  and  the  equally  rare  Nepeta  sibirica ;  and  the  beautiful  Eremurus  grow- 
ing on  the  little  hills.  But  the  peculiar  richness  of  the  Flora  of  this  steppe  first  displays 
it,soif  near  the  Irtysch,  where,  besides  most  of  the  above-named  plants,  the  following  deserve 
to  b(!  particularly  noted:  a  new  species  of  Peplis  and  of  Camphorosma;  many  individuals, 
quite  peculiar  to  this  country,  belonging  to  the  genera  Cachrys,  Peucedanum,  and  Seseli ; 
among  the  Asperifoliee,  the  genera  Eehinospermum  and  Lithospermum,  Cynoglofisum, 
virdi."  >ru.ii,  Solenanthus  ciroinatus  (n.  sp.),  Tourncfortia  Arguzia,  Hyoscyamus  pusilliis. 
Rheum  leucorhizum  ;  Arenaria  subulata,  filifolia,  and  longifolia,  Cotyledon  Lievonii  (n.  sp.), 
Saponaria  elegans  (".  s;).),  many  Zygophylla,  Ainmodendron,  Sieversii,  Caligonum,  Pollasii, 
tlu'  Saxuul  (Annohasis  Ainmodendron,  n.  sp.),  Rosa  berberifoiia  (^fiff.  077.),  Ranunciilus 
platyspcrmus,  Dodartia  orientals,  Draoocephahiiii  inlegrifolium  (n.  sp.),  two  new  kind?  of 
Eremostachys  (a  genus  that  ranks  between  Phlomis  and  Molncella),  Phlomis  agraria, 
several  Alyssu,  Chorispora  stricta,  iioldbachia,  many  Lepidia,  Megacarpte  lacineata,  Sto- 
rigma  tomentosum,  Tauscheria,  a  host  of  Astrngnli;  Bevfral  of  them  frutescent;  Hedys.iruia 
fiplendeaa,  Robinia  Halodendron,  Cirsium  igniarium,  and  a  variety  of  Saussurece,  Scorza- 
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ntirn,  and  Semtule,  with  Trngopogon  ruber,  and  numerous  others.  Many  of  these  plants 
occur  alRo  even  in  the  territory  of  Loktewsk.  When  rising  to  the 
mountainH  from  these  steppes^  the  vej^tation,  ct  a  height  of  4600  Pa- 
risian feet,  asaumes  a  still  (greater  similarity  to  thai  of  Europe ;  though 
many  of  the  peculiar  productions  of  the  country  still  appear.  The  latter 
principally  Ixilong  to  the  vernal  plants;  they  also  grow  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  rocks,  or  adorn  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams,  wherever 
tliese  are  liable  to  occasional  inundations.  In  such  spots,  Genliana 
acaulis  and  Cortusa  Mathioli  flourish,  and  Cardamine  macrophylla,  Saxi- 
fraga  Geum,  Pedicularis  resupinata,  and  others,  grow  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance.  Also,  rich  flat  meadows,  situated  at  Uie  foot  of  the  higher 
mountains,  produce  many  of  the  peculiar  plants  of  Siberia;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  gently  rising  hills,  or  spots  clothed  with  scattered  wood, 
exhibit  such  vegetation  only  as  is  common  to  Eurcpe.  This  is  likewise 
observable  in  such  places  as  form  standing  bogs,  and  are  neither  irri- 
gated by  the  fresh  water  trickling  down  the  mountains,  nor  shaded  by 
a  thick  covering  of  foliage.  Still  the  morasses  of  this  region  do  possess 
Bome  pl.'i!  tM  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  S,)ring  flora  '.s  especially  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Ranunculacea;  and  Liliacete; 
as  Ranunculus  polyrhizos;  Adonis  vernalis,  sibirica,  and  villosa;  Peeonia  hybiida,  Anemone 
paten.s  cicrulea,  altaica,  and  umbrosa  (n.  sp.),  Atragene  aipina,  Ornithogalurn  angulosum 
(n.  :s|>.)  and  uniflorum,  Tulipa  altaica  and  tricolor;  Iris  ruthenica,  glauccscens  (n.  sp.},  and 
iiavissima.  Among  the  rock  plants  of  this  region  may  particularly  be  noted  the  following, 
.  .liost.  numerous: — Veronica  pinnata,  Ziziphora  -iiedia;  Dracocephalum  origanoides,  pcrv;- 
'hiui,  pinnatum,  Ruyschianum,  and  nutans;  Nepe^  lavandulacea.  Thymus  anf^ustifoliiir?, 
i*>.irinia  sibirica,  Androsace  dasphylla  (n.  sp.),  Myosotis  rupcstris,  Onosma  simplicissiiiia  and 
Gmelini  '  '  baldia  erecta  and  altaica,  Statice  speciosa,  Swertia  dichotoma,  Thesium  rupestre 
(n.  sp.),  i.i.^  icurum  baldonse,  several  AUia,  Stellera  altaica,  Gypsophila  thesiifhlia,  Orostachys 
chlorantha,  Scdum  Eversii  and  hybridum ;  Silene  altaica,  graminifolia,  stylosa  (n.  sp.) ;  Po- 
tentilla  pennsylvanica  and  sericcu,  and  many  other  individuals  of  this  genus;  Thaliclrum 
petaloideum,  Linaria  altaica,  several  Alyssa,  Erysimum  lanceolatum,  Hespcris  aprica,  VL'rious 
Astragali,  Oxytropis  setosa.  Aster  alpinus,  Centaurea  sibirica,  Prenanthes  diversifolia  (n.  sp.), 
and  Ephedra  monostachya.  On  the  same  plain  grow,  to  the  height  of  a  man,  some  Heraclca, 
Seseli  athamantoides,  Cirsium  heterophyllum,  Silybum  cernuuni,  Achillea  impatiens,  several 
Adenopliora,  Delphinia,  and  Aconita,  many  Verutra  and  Thalictra,  with  Senecillis  glauca, 
Tragopogon  orientalis,  Pedicularis  elata,  and  the  beautiful  P.  proboscidea,  that  covers  large 
Jticts. 

Among  the  peculiar  bog  plants  of  this  region  may  be  mentioned  Androsace  filifbrmis, 
Viola  (tricolori  aff".).  Ranunculus  Cymbnlaria,  longicaulis  (n.  sp.),  natans  (n.  sp.),  Gentiana 
barbata,  Cirsium  Gmelini,  Potentilla  multifida.  Allium  uliginosum  (n.  sp.) ;  and,  where  the 
ground  is  shaded  by  shrubs  or  low  copsewood,  we  find  Primula  sibirica,  Phaca  exaltfita, 
Pedicularis  speciosa,  and  others;  where  the  valleys  expand,  in  consequence  of  the  rivers 
that  water  them  being  swollen,  as  in  the  valley  of  Tscharysch  and  that  of  the  Koksun; 
there,  between  the  river  and  the  mountain  that  bounds  the  vale,  are  extended,  flat,  steppe- 
like plains,  similar  to  those  found  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  but  with  less  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  and  different  from  them  in  their  peculiar  productions.  In  such  spots  grow  Con- 
volvulus Ammanni,  Gentiana  Gebleri,  Potentilla  (n.  sp.)  subacauli  afl!,  Saussurea  (n.  sp.) ; 
Peucedanum  vaginatum  (n.  sp.),  which,  in  dry  places,  is  only  a  few  inches  high ;  Aster 
altaicus,  Veronica  incana,  Alyssum  tenuifolium,  several  Artemisiae,  with  Rinunculus  amojnus 
(n.  sp.).  Sisymbrium  micranthum  (n.  sp.),  Ballota  lanata,  several  kinds  of  Lsontodon,  and, 
according  as  the  soil  is  more  or  less  salt,  Glaux  maritima,  which  frequently  densely  covers 
the  ground,  and  the  other  formerly  enumerated  saline  plants.  From  46{KI  to  an  elevation  of 
6500  Parisian  feet,  where  Pinus  Cembra  marks  the  highest  present  boundary  of  the  growth 
of  trees,  the  European  species  gradually  diminish,  to  give  place  to  the  flora  of  the  Altai. 
Here  grow  most  of  the  individuals  of  the  genus  Pedicularis,  Sanguisorba  aipina  (n.  sp.), 
Primula  nivalis,  Veronica  densiflora  (n.  sp.) ;  Gentiana  altaica,  angulosa,  glacialis,  humilis, 
and  septemfida ;  Swertia  obtusa  (n.  sp.),  A  tharaanta  compacta  (n.  sp.;,  Linum  sibiricum, 
Ix)nicera  hispida.  Primula  Pallasii,  Viola  altaica,  tmiflora  and  pinnata,  Juncus  triglumis, 
Rpilobinm  nlpinum,  Cerastium  alpiniim,  Saxifraga  Hirculus,  Mespilus  unillora  (n.  sp.),  Po- 
tentilla nincrantha  (n.  sp.),  Aquilegia  glundulosa,  Ranunculus  altaicus,  Anemone  narcissiflora, 
Dracocephalum  altaiense,  Linnaja  borealis,  Phlomis  aipina,  Cochlearia  integrilblia,  Macropo- 
diimi  nivale,  Oxytropis  altaica,  sulphurca  (n.  sp.),  Doronicum  altaicum,  Erigeron  alpinus, 
Frolovia  lyrata  (n.  sp.),  Leuzea  aUaica,  Saussurea  pycnocepiiala  (n.  sp,),  a  number  of  Willows-, 
&c.  The  most  central  and  we.  tward  of  these  extended  steppes,  wliich  rise  one  above 
another  like  terraces,  to  an  elevation  iii  5759  Parisian  feet,  is  still  more  distinguishuil  by  its 
vegetation  than  the  lower  ones,  sil.,ated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tscharysch  and  Koksuii,  being 
extremely  arid,  though  sparingly  producing,  here  and  there,  individucJ  groups  of  plants! 
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nnd  exhibiting  such  only  as  are  entirely  peculiar  to  itself.  Two  species  of  Anabasis,  a  new 
and  ttlirub-like  Atriplex,  likewise  an  undescribed  frutescent  Chenopodium,  and  three  nev" 
Zyti-oiihylla,  two  novel  shrub-like  and  very  strong-scented  Artemisie;  Corydalis  stricta  ir 
large  bushes;  some  species  of  Oxytropis,  with  persistent  prickly  peduncles,  some  with  ver 
ticillate  leaflets,  formmg  low  shrubs:  these,  together  with  a  few  other  plants,  form  the  whole 
M'  the  certainly  poor,  but  highly  interesting,  flora  of  this  steppe.  Yet,  at  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  present  boundary  of  the  growth  of  trees  are  seen  their  dead  stems,  and  on  the 
ground  many  prostrate  shrubs,  such  as  Juniperus  nana  (1),  Betula  nana,  several  Willows, 
Mcepilus  uniflora,  and  Dryas  octopetala.  Many  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  the  preceding 
region  occur  also  in  this;  but  among  those  entirely  confined  to  it  are  the  following: — 
Eriophorum  Chamissonis  (n.  sp.),  Athamanta  crinita  (n.  sp.),  Claytonia  acutifolia,  Gentiana 
algida,  nutans,  and  rotata,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Luzula  spicata,  Ozyria  reniformis,  Arenaria 
(Helmio  aff.),  nardifolia,  and  another  new  species,  Biebersteinia  odora,  Cerastium  pauci- 
florum  ( 1 )  Lychnis  uniflora  and  tristis  (n.  sp.),  Saxifraga  cernua,  glandulosa  (n.  sp.),  terek- 
tensia  (n.  sp.),  and  hieraciifblia,  Sedum  elongatum  (n.  sp.),  and  quadrifldum,  Thermopsis 
alpina,  Potentilla  grandifiora  and  nivea,  Papaver  nudicaule.  Ranunculus  isopvroidea,  Thalic- 
trum alpinum,  Gymanandra  bicolor  (n.  sp.),  sevei'al  species  of  Pedicularis;  Draba  carnosula 
(n.  sp.),  hydrophila  (n.  sp.)*  and  lactea ;  Parrya  exscapa  (n.  sp.),  Corydalis  pauciflora,  Phaca 
frigida,  Trifolium  grandiflorum  (n.  sp.),  Artemisia  alpina.  Cineraria  (aurantiacee  aff.),  and 
lyrata  (n.  sp.),  Hieracium  crocatum  (n.  sp.),  some  kinds  of  Leontodon,  Pyrethrum  pulchrum 
(n.  sp.),  Saussurea  py^mtea,  Orchis  viridis,  and  various  Grasses  and  Sedges.  Some  plants 
also  grow  in  this  district  that  are  found  at  every  elevation  thi;oughout  the  country.  Caltha 
palustris  generally  adorns  the  margin  of  little  alpine  rivulets ;  Epilobium  angustifolium  also 
is  found  in  spots  above  the  boundary  of  trees,  quite  unaltered  in  its  appearance ;  £ry  thronium 
Dens  Canis  springs  up  wherever  the  snow  is  just  melted. 

The  highest  limit  of  trees,  estimated  by  Ledebour  at  6500  Parisian  feet,  is,  however,  as 
he  says,  not  always  the  same.  It  depends  partly  on  the  species  of  tree,  partly  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain.  On  the  south  side,  at  the  rise  of  the  Tscharysch,  the  last  stem 
of  Pinus  Cembra  appeared,  at  an  elevation  of  6541  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  plateau  of  the  Korgon,  the  highest  limit  of  the  same  tree  was  5254  feet ;  on  the 
Koknunchen  Snow  Mountains  (their  east  and  west  sides),  at  5692  feet,  on  the  snowy  peaks 
of  Ulbinski  to  the  Kreuzberge,  at  Riddersk,  where  the  Larch  forms  the  boundary,  these  trees 
now  cense  at  5.500  Parisian  feet,  while  their  dry  stems  may  be  seen  at  a  height  of  6187  feet. 
Ah  to  tiie  grouping  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  the  following  were  remarked:  Birch,  Firs, 
and  Pines  arein  tiie  lowest  situations;  the  Birch  (Betula  alba)  rises  no  higher  than  4536 
feet  on  the  Ridderschen  Kreuzberge ;  on  the  east  side  of  the  Koksun  Snow  Mountains,  it 
ascends  to  an  elevation  of  5236  feet.  Pines,  which  are  seen  on  the  sandy  soil  of  the  steppes, 
and  are  also  common  on  the  granite  rocks  among  the  mountains,  seldom  appear  higher  than 
30()0  Parisian  feet  above  the  sea.  Firs,  on  the  contrary,  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  5270 
Parihinn  feet,  though  from  4000  feet  they  are  less  frequent  than  on  the  steppe,  where  they 
form  large  forests.  Pinus  sibirica  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  with  the  Fir,  but  more 
frequently  together  with  the  Spruce  (P.  Abies);  and  at  a  height  of  2000  to  2300  feet  it  is 
very  «l)undant.  From  4000  feet  upwards,  this  species  occurs  more  freqwently  as  P.  Abies 
di.«iappeiirn,  anti  at  4000  to  5000  feet  it  forms  large  and  close  forests,  but  was  never  observed 
beyond  .'3270  feet,  its  limit  being  the  same  as  thsit  of  the  Fir.  The  Larch  trees  were  not 
seen  below  2550  feet;  their  highest  boundary  being  on  the  Ritter  Kreuzberge,  5500  feet:  at 
4000  feet  they  form  extensive  woods,  everywhere  covering  the  north  side  of  the  mountains, 
ns  on  the  Cholsun,  Listwaga,  and  several  others.  Pinus  Cembra  first  occurs  at  4000  feet, 
Init  is  never  so  numerous  as  to  cover  a  tract  of  country,  to  the  comparative  exclusion  of 
oi!\er  trees.  Ledebour  heard  of  a  forest  of  Cedars  at  Tschetschulicha,  but  never  saw  it, 
wlii(,!i  was  stated  to  attain  a  greater  elevation  than  any  other  tree  on  the  Altai',  even  6540 
Parisian  feet.  When  the  woods  are  very  thick,  particularly  of  Pinus  sibirica  (but  such  were 
not  observed  north  of  Riddersk),  they  will  scarcely  allow  a  plant  to  grow ;  where  they  are 
not  so  close,  and  the  ground  is  moist,  they  then  shelter  an  uncommonly  luxuriant  vegetation : 
Aeonita,  Cimicifiiga  fcetida,  Sei.ccio  sarracenicus,  Cacalia  hastatn,  Polenioniuni  rceruleum, 
Orobus  luteus,  Pteonia  hybrida,  Arabis  pendula,  and  several  others,  frequently  attain  a  con- 
siderable height,  eight  to  ten  feet,  and  even  more ;  but  where  the  woods  are  very  thin,  and 
the  ground  is  dry,  there  the  covering  of  plants  is  extremely  scanty.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
line  of  snow  exactly.  On  the  north  side  of  the  mountain  at  Riddersk,  the  snow  lies  some- 
times in  the  hollows  at  the  height  of  .5500  feet  during  the  whole  sninmer,  the  qnnntify 
vnrying  in  different  years.  On  the  platesin  of  the  Korgon,  on  the  side  inclining  fn  the 
northward,  Ledebour  observed,  at  6700  feet,  large  masses  of  snow,  in  which  might  be  clearly 
(listinsriiished  the  layers  of  several  years;  a  circumstance  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  s  )iitli 
side  of  any  moimtnin.  For  whether  the  summit  of  the  Alp  of  Baschnlathi  is  always  covered 
with  snow  during  summer,  seems  uncertain,  though  the  natives  declare  such  to  be  the  fiicf. 
To  what  altitude  the  ciiltnre  of  corn  may  be  P'.iccegstiilly  prosecuted,  has  not  been  ascertained 
r<v  actual  trial ;  yet  it  deserves  notice,  that  corn  grows,  at  about  4000  feet  above  the  level 
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of  the  aea,  tn  villayfM  to  the  Kutli  of  Cholsun,  which  is  also  the  limit  of  resident  inhabitiinu. 
Boriio  CiiliMUcks,  who  rove  in  tho  lofty  THchnJH  sleppt;,  nmy,  porhapH,  pass  the  winter  ut  u 
i;rtiater  ii(!if;lit;  still  their  yourton  cannot  ho  ti^rmod  nettled  dwoliin^R,  nor  is  it  poeHible  that 
thi.y  do  s|)end  tliat  season  there.  When  the  tfoofrraphicai  position  of  these  countries  is  euro 
fully  connidero(i,  lyin>»  from  47°  to  54°  north  latitude,  luid  at  their  northern  boundary  from 
1)9°  to  lO.'i'^  (but  on  the  south  from  01°  to  10*2°)  E.  lonpitude  from  Ferro,  no  other  prevailing 
foruis  of  ve;;etation  can  really  tte  expratod,  than  such  as  Imar  a  {renernl  similarity  to  thoHO 
of  the  northern  and  midland  parts  of  Kurope;  for  it  is  well  known,  whatever  bo  the  lonifi- 
lude,  that  corrospondin^r  degrees  of  latituile  prcxluce  the  same  kind  of  vegetation,  becoiuiiifj 
tnore  and  more  alike  as  they  proceed  tlroni  the  equator  towards  the  poles.  But  wo  may 
-eaMt»nably  conclude  that  many  species,  ditTerent  from  the  European,  occur,  in  a  country 
which  is  divided  from  Europe  by  a  large  chain  of  mountains,  the  Ural,  running  north  and 
•outh,  by  imnmusely  extended  steppes,  lying  at  the  south  and  eastern  foot  of  them,  and 
which  are  even  traversed  by  mountains  whose  elevated  summits  rise  above  the  level  of  tlie 
wiowy  region. 

A  striking  feature  of  Altaic  vegetation  consists  in  the  scarcity  of  hard-wood  trees.  The 
Terebinthaceee,  Aceree,  and  Tiliaceffi  are  absent,  as  also  the  genera  Quercus,  Fagus,  Car- 
pinus,  Fraxinus,  &c.  The  Birch  is  almost  the  only  hard  wood  found  in  tolerable  plenty ; 
next  to  it  are  the  Aspens,  which  present  themselves  here  and  there,  collected  into  little 
grovea  Besides  these,  two  species  of  Poplar  occur  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  the  low 
tracts.  The  other  hard-wood  trees  do  not  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  scarcely  numerous 
enough  to  deserve  notice.  With  regard  to  the  herbaceous  plants,  there  is  a  considerable 
disproportion  between  the  amount  of  annual  and  perennif  1  ones.  The  former  are  very  few, 
even  in  the  less  elevated  districts ;  and  as  they  diminish  on  the  mountains  of  other  countries, 
so  they  here  disappeai  almost  entirely.  In  a  country  where  the  vegetation  is  otlen,  during 
the  flowering  season,  covered  with  snow,  the  annual  plants  cannot  be  expected  to  survive 
long,  as  their  seeds  are  seldom  perfected ;  while  the  perennial  plants  sutler  less,  their  roots 
being  unhurt,  and  capable  of  throwing  up  new  shoots. 

There  ttill  belongs  another  peculiarity  to  the  Altaic  flora,  which  is,  that  in  many  of  the 
fiimilies  that  are  numerous  there  as  to  species,  the  genera  are  very  few ;  while  all  the  others 
seem  to  be  replaced  by  an  individual  or  a  couple  of  genera:  t!ms  it  is  among  the  Personattc, 
where  the  genus  Pedicularis  composes  almost  one-third ;  and  among  the  Asperifolim,  where 
Myosotis  and  Echinospermum  number  more  than  one-half.  In  the  Cynarocephalte,  too,  up- 
wards of  half  the  species  belong  to  Sanssurea  and  Serratula ;  among  the  Eupatorince,  the 
Artemisiffi  are  two-thirds;  and  in  the  Rutaccm,  three-fourths  are  claimed -by  the  genus 
Zygopliyllum.  But  the  Leguminosee  present  the  most  striking  instance  of  this ;  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  species  in  tliis  very  numerous  family  consist  of  the  genera  Astragalus,  Oxy- 
tropis,  and  Phaca,  while  the  many  genera  which  are  found  in  other  places,  cotitributii)(> 
numerous  individuals  to  swell  that  tribe,  are,  in  the  Altai,  almost  wholly  wanting:  for 
instance,  there  are  but  two  species  of  Medicago,  and  five  of  Trifoliiim.  Twenty-three  Ferna, 
according  to  the  Linneean  system,  of  which  one-third  belongs  to  Equisetum,  were  collected 
by  Lodebour.  There  b  little  diflerence  between  the  Cryptogamia  of  the  Altai  and  that  of 
Europe. 

Of  the  other  parts  of  Siberia,  the  vegetation  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  districts 
of  Europe,  that  we  shall  omit  oil  notice  of  it,  and  direct  the  attention  of  our  rendtsrs  to  a 
country  which  has  been  more  satisfactorily  explored  by  the  botanists  of  the  recent  RiiHsinn 
expedition*;  namely,  Kamtchatka,  the  AIjEutian  Islandr,  and  Behrino's  Straits. 

The  cove  of  Awatscha,  lying  between  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  as  Berlin  and  Ham 
burg,  and  the  haven  of  St.  Peter  and  St,  Paul  in  the  interior,  seom  to  be  but  little  exposiil 
to  the  influence  of  sea  winds.  The  arborescent  Birch  grows  here;  but  stunted,  and 
very  different  from  the  slender,  graceful  tree  that  is  so  much  admired  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  at  Petersburg.  Pinus  Cembra,  which,  on  the  European  Alps,  attains  to  a 
^eater  height  than  P.  Abies,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  trees,  Sorbus  Aucuparia,  Aliuia 
incana,  and  some  Willows,  are  seen;  but  they  remain  quite  shrubby.  Timber  may,  however, 
be  raised  in  the  interior  of  the  peninnula,  where  the  climate  is  milder  than  on  the  east  coast; 
and  the  seeds  of  the  Pinus  Cembra,  which  are  eaten  at  the  tables  of  the  Russians,  come  from 
Siberia,  via  Okotsk.  Grasses  and  herbaceous  plants  thrive  luxuriantly,  the  soil  being  rirh 
and  the  sky  mild.  There  are  but  few  species  of  vegetables,  and  these  seem  about  efiuaily 
distributed.  In  shady  spots  gi-ow  Spirasa  kamtchatica.  Allium  ursinum,  Maianthemum  rana- 
dense,  Uvularia  amplexifolia,  Trillium  obovatum,  &c.  In  the  pastures  are  a  Veratnim, 
Lilium  kamtchaticum,  Iris  sibirica,  &c.  On  the  hills,  which  are  rocky,  abound  some  species 
of  Caprifoliiun,  Spirsa,  Rosa,  the  Atragene  alpina,  and  other  mountain  plants,  as  Rhodalen 
dron  kamtchaticum,  Empetrum  nigrum,  Trientalis  europKa,  Linniea  borealis,  Cornus  suwica, 
SaxifragtB,  &c.     Some  kinds  of  Ferns,  from  the  number  of  the  individual  plants,  form  a 

•  PHrticiilarlj  by  CliomUso,  from  whc»o  botanical  writing!  maujr  extract*  are  given  in  Ota  am  volume  ol 
•»oolf?r'*  Botaiilca!  MiscsUany. 
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unsiderablo  part  of  the  vogotation.  Urtica  dioicn,  which  wan  probably  introduced,  eeema  tn 
have  CHtablimhed  itself  as  a  pre\  ailing  inhabitant  uf  the  soil. 

The  peninsula  of  Aloshka,  and  the  adjoining  island  called  Oonimak,  which  is  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  strait,  aeoni  to  have  tlio  same  character  of  vegetalio 
BH  the  main  land,  for  tre<j8  are  produced  there;  while  OonaliiMlikn  and  the  other  islunds  o 
the  range  are  quite  bare  of  llicm.    A  few  miserable  Firs,  originally  brought  from  Sitka,  ano 

Filiiuted  at  Oonalashka,  ma^  still  be  seen,  most  -''  them  decayed,  and  the  others  scarcely 
iving;  but  tho  plantation  is  young,  and  trees  <..'  '. .  s  kind  endure  removal  but  ill. 

Tlio  island  of  Oonalashko,  having  been  most  ex,  !ored,  may  serve  as  a  point  of  comparison 
to  illustrate  the  vegetation  of  adjacent  and  more  northern  countries. 

At  Oonalashka,  Willows  scarcely  grow  higher  than  the  grass  and  herbage  of  the  mout 
grounds.  On  the  inferior  hills,  a  completely  alpine  vegetation  appears;  even  on  the  least 
elevated  parts  of  the  mountains  are  some  Vaccinia,  resembling  V.  MyrtiDus,  that  scarcely 
rise  almve  the  ground.  Besides  the  brilliant  verdure,  due  to  a  moiot  atmosphere,  which 
decks  the  grass  m  Kamtchatka,  and  enlivens  even  the  summits  of  the  rocks,  the  lustre  of 
the  fresh  unsullied  snow,  and  of  some  tufts  of  plants,  bestow  on  those  dreary  regions  a 

variety  and  beauty  of  hues  which  are 
quite  delightful.  Lupinus  nmtkcnsis.  Mi- 
mulus  luteus  and  guttatus,  Epilobiuman- 

gustifolium  and  E.  latifolium  (Jiff,  678.). 
.hododendron  kamtchaticum  (Jifir.679.), 
&c.  are  among  the  most,  conspicuous. 

The  vegetation  of  Oonalashka  ap- 
pears to  have  nothing  further  in  com- 
.lon  with  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
than  as  respects  its  alpine  flora  and  the 
coast  plants  of  these  northern  shores. 
Besides  such  epecies  as  are  likewise 
found  farther  north,  there  is  only  the 
Lilium  kamtchaticum  (except,  indeed, 
Epiiobium  Latiioiium.  tho  Variety  which  grows  at  Oonalashka 

should  prove  a  distinct  species),  and  the  Uvularia  amploxifolia,  common  to  both  places;  while, 
an  tho  contrary,  more  Kamtchatkan  species  of  plants  prevail  on  the  American  coast,  north 
of  Btihring's  Straits,  that  are  abaent  at  Oonalashka.  It  is  the  flora  of  north-west  America 
which  descends  to  the  base  of  the  hills  of  Oonalashka,  where  it  unites  with  the  Arctic  flora. 
Thus,  Rubus  sppctabilis,  Lupinus  nootkensis,  Epilcbium  luteum,and  Miniulus  guttatus,  Clay- 
tonia  unalashkensis  and  sibirica  may  be  reckoned  also  here.  Sanguisorba  canadensis,  Lithd- 
spermum  angustifolium,  die.  belong  to  the  common  flora  of  America. 

Many  kinds  of  Grasses  grow  in  the  low  lands,  with  Dome  IJmbelliferro.  as  Angelica,  Hera- 
clonm,  &c.  A  dozen  Carices,  scarcely  forming  a  lar;:er  proportion  of  il  "  vegetation  than 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  some  Scirpi  and  Eriophora,  accompany  them,  lU  z  few  Junci,  in 
Iho  proportion  of  about  one  to  two.  The  Orchidero  constitute  a  group  or  i  me  importance, 
both  because  of  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  individual  species :  they  nrevail  alike  in  the 
valleys  and  on  the  hills,  to  the  number  of  11  kinds;  among  them  is  a  beautiful  Cypripeil'-ni. 
Higher  north,  not  one  of  this  family  can  be  seen.  Of  the  Ferns  there  are  about  8;  nearer 
Id  the  Pole  a  single  specimen  of  Filix  only  appears.  At  Oonalashka  there  are  some  Lyco- 
podia;  in  the  more  arctic  regions  but  one.  Water  plants  grow  in  the  lakes,^s  Potamoge* 
ton,  Sparganium,  Ranunculus  aquntilis,  &,c. ;  in  the  higher  latitudes  only  two  species  of 
IIi|)puriH,  and  the  common  Callitriche  can  bo  found.  Two  other  Ram  'iculi.  Prunella  vul- 
garis, a  species  of  Rhinanthus,  of  Cineraria,  Arhilla'a,Plr'ntago,  and  Geu.r  ;  some  RubiacetB, 
n  Claytonia,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  a  Triglochin,  &c.,  form  part,  also,  of  the  productions  of 
the  viillcys  in  Ooonalashka,  with  a  Burtsia,  perhaps  distinct  fiom  B.  pallida.  To  a  beautiful 
plant  which  constitutes  a  new  ai.d  distinct  genus,  the  appellation  of  Romanzoffla  unalash- 
kensis has  been  given,  in  commemoration  of  the  noble  patron  of  science  in  Russia.  The 
oonera  Rumex,  Polygonum,  Aconitum,  Thalictrum,  some  Alsinej;,  the  Iris  sibii  ica.  Geranium 
pratense,  Coraarum  palustre,  and  Montia  fontana,are  distributed  all  over  tb-^e  arctic  regions. 
Empetrum  nigrum,  and  Helleborus  trifolius  Linn.,  the  latter  being  an  Americu..  plant,  not  found 
more  to  the  north,  grow  on  most  of  the  hills,  indicating  the  alpine  nature  of  the  scenery. 
Also  some  Vaccinia,  with  the  common  Oxycoccos,  Arbutus  alpina,  and  Uva-ursi,  with  a 
wliite-flowered  Menzicsia  (iVf.  ccerulea  var.  .Oi Rhododendron  kamtchaticum.  Azalea  procum- 
beiiH,  Andromeda  lycopodioidcs  (which,  nearer  to  the  Pole,  gives  place  to  A.  tetragcna),  tho 
alpine  Willows,  Silene  acniilis,  Sibbaldia  procumbens,  Cornus  suecica,  Trientalis  europaea, 
Liniima  borealis,  Ornithogalum  striatum  (2  vars.  1),  Anthericum  calyculatum  Linn.  var. 


borealis,  Kfinigia  islandica,  a  Gymnandra,  apparently  different  *V< 
10  *>axifrages,  3  Pediculares,  some  Potentillse,  2  Gea,  2  Anemo' 
a  l»rosi^ra,  a  Pinguicula,  2  Pyrolse,  a  Viola,  a  Parnassia,  a  Rubus, 

hSVe    been    but    one    alpine    wnmin""!"""    ="'1    -^    rJr.in*ionm    aaan- 

Vol.  II. 


Kanuncuius  and  '6  Geutianie  seen;  mor- 


found  farther  north, 

t'rimulffi,  a  Papaver, 

n  Arenaria.     There 

.   ^viduals  of  these 
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ffenera  prevailing  fiirther  north.  Of  the  cIbm  SyniBfenosia,  Astor.  Hioracium,  Gnaphalium, 
Leontodon,  and  Artoinioia  crow  at  Oonalushka;  this*  ciaM  aboumiinjf  t^reatiy  towardH  the 
Pole,  the  frenus  Artemiaia,  in  particular,  oxhibitinff  many  individualH.  On  the  other  hand, 
Oonalunhlca  prodiicng  some  alpine  apcr  f  t.'..:iipanula  and  Veronica,  which  are  entirely 
wanting  m  'ligher  latitudes.  Some  im  ..  It;alu  of  the  order  Cruciferie  are  scattered,  partly 
on  the  hills,  and  partly  in  the  vnlloys.  Meither  AlnuH  incana,  Betula  nana.  Ledum  pa!:,  f<<, 
Drvas  octopetalo,  Diaponsia  'ipponica,  Khodiola  rosea,  nor  the  genera  Spirsia,  A8tri;Mlu% 
Allium,  Myueotis,  CorytUlis,  Valeriana,  Aretia,  Androsace,  Dodicatheon,  Delphinium,  or 
Orobanche,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  more  arctic  regions,  grow  at  Oonalashka. 

The  maritime  flora  which  is  unaltered  in  the  arctic  regions,  consists  particularly  of 
Elymus  mollis  (Trinius),  Arenaria  pepluides,  Piiiuin  maritiinum,  with  various  appearances 
of  Pulmonaria  maritima  Willd.  (beirg,  perhaps,  a  different  sjMJcies,  the  P.  parviflora  Pursh), 
Cochlearia  officinalis,  and  Arnica  naritimu,  which,  though  luxuriant  and  branched  in 
Oonalashka,  is,  farther  north,  only  one-flowered.  To  this  list  may  be  added  Potentilla 
anserina.  The  sea,  along  the  coast  a/<d  in  tho  creeks,  is  rich  in  Algm ;  while  the  Fuous 
esciilcntus  (tho  Sea  Kale  of  tho  Russian  i.-^ habitants)  is  particularly  observable  among  many 
gigantic  species  of  this  genus. 

At  Oonalashka,  the  Mosses  and  Licheris  begin  to  assume  that  predominant  station  which 
they  hold  in  all  the  very  cold  districts. 

A  cursory  view  only  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  islands  St.  George  and  St.  Paul,  situated 
in  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Riga.  It  is  extraordinary  how  much  more  arctic  is  thu  op- 
pearance  of  nature  there  than  at  Oonalashka.  No  sheltered  valleys,  no  protected  spots, 
fovour  the  vegetation  of  the  plants  of  milder  climes ;  a  perfectly  alpine  growth  prevails, 
both  on  the  hills  and  the  beach.  The  high  summits  of^  the  desolate  rocks  ore  covered  with 
pale  and  black  Lichens,  while  those  spots  which  arc  irrigated  with  melted  snow  aflbrd  only 
Sphagnum,  a  few  other  Mosses,  and  some  Caricts.  There  are  no  springs  in  the  soil.  Tiie 
various  arctic  plants  choose,  according  to  their  nature,  the  rocky  or  the  moory  spots;  none 
rising  above  the  ground,  to  which  they  seem  as  if  closely  appressed.  A  Lupme  in  tlio 
island  of  St  George,  and  an  Achillea  at  St.  Paul,  remind  the  observer  of  the  productions  of 
Oonalashka ;  but  there  also  are  several  species  that  are  not  seen  even  in  the  highest  pnrU 
of  the  latter  island,  such  as  Ranunculus  Pallasii  and  Gmclini,  an  Androsace,  and  a  Clay 
tonia.  One  plant  only  seems  peculiar  to  these  islands,  a  Cochlearia  (?),  which  is  plentifu 
and  characteristic. 

The  alpine  or  arctic  flora,  whf'.;i>  tt  St.  Lawrence  adorns  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  doe 
not  seem  to  enliven  their  suifKj.n.  r,  tWr,  when  these  are  entirely  free  from  snow,  and  th 
water  produced  by  the  melt'  '    now   irrigates  some  brilliant  plants,  the  dry  ridges  and 
declivities  of  the  masses  of  ''m'tcn  .njks  are  only  scantily  attired  with  gray  and  black 
Lichens. 

The  mountains  of  these  dreary  iliiries,  being  unprotected  by  any  covering  of  vegetation, 
soon  decompose.  The  frost  bursts  the  rocks,  every  summer's  gentle  warmOi  causing  tresh 
ruins,  and  so  the  destruction  hastens  towards  its  completion.  Wherever  the  abundance  of 
Sphagnum  has  not  produced  a  boggy  turf  in  the  deeply  watered  places,  the  ground  presents 
only  heaps-  of  broken  rocks. 

The  aspect  of  nature  at  the  cove  of  St.  Lawrence  is  most  wintry ;  the  scanty  herbage 
barely  covering  the  black  soil,  while  the  dwarfish  Willows  do  not  reach  to  one's  knee.  The 
Andromeda  polifolia  (^g,  680.),  that  is  found  there,  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  inches  in 


682 


680 


Andromeda  Polilblia. 


Andromeda  Tetranona. 


tfetula  Nana. 


neight,  and  is  one-flowered.  Among  the  plants  of  this  cove  are  a  Delpninium,  a  Do(l»> 
catheon,  anil  an  Aretia;  also  many  undescribed  species  of  those  truly  arctic  genera.  Gen- 
Jiana,  Saxifraga,  Astragalus,  Artemisia,  Draba,  Ranunciilua,  and  Claytonia. 

The  island  of  St.  Lawrence,  situated  2°  more  to  the  south,  does  not  differ  in  vegetation 
from  the  cove  of  the  same  name.    The  Andromeda  tetragona  (Jig.  68L),  Dryas  octopetalo. 
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Di;  'iiiiia  lapponica,  and  Boine  alpine  kinds  of  Myocntir,  and  a  Oymnandra,  clearlv  in()  'ate 
the  prevailing  character  of  itfl  productions.  Tho  naturalists  who  liavu  visited  tnis  ih.  iid 
roiniirked,  however,  that,  on  their  arrival,  they  gathered  more  flowers  tiiero  in  the  first  tew 
minutes,  than  during  many  weckn'  investigation  on  the  range  of  islands  comprising 
Rudack,  &.C.,  situated  between  the  tropics.  Hero  ((tuw  Alnus  incana,  in  ii  very  diminutive 
state,  and  Spiriua  chamu'drifolia,  both  of  which  ar>.  natives  of  Kamtclitit  ka,  but  not  of 
Ooiialoshka;  and  which  a  severer  atmosphere  seems  to  have  banished  from  St  I  wrence'a 
cove.  An  Orobancho  and  a  Finguicula  are  among  the  plants  of  this  island,  cineraria 
paluHtris  vegetates  with  remarkable  luxuriance  in  the  w»ll-watered  Hlopes  1  .  ned  at  the 
base  of  the  mounds  of  ice ;  while  Brtula  nana  {Jifr.  6B2.)  is  seen  even  »n  the  very  shores. 
The  plain  country  of  this  island  is  fVee  from  snow  tnroufrhout  tho  suuimer. 

HvMEOT.  3. — Zoology, 

Our  knowledge  of  tho  Zoology  of  Siberia  and  of  Asiatic     luaei  "flv  derived  from 

the  researches  of  the  celebrated  Pallas,     Tho  ungenial  nature  of  i  'e,  tho  sandy 

and  arid  steppes  and  rocks  by  which  these  regions  are  every  wh'      ir>  and  the  total 

absence  of  umbrageous  torcstH,  at  once  account  for  the  paucit  tpp      riated  to 

this  immense  territory.     The  assertion,  therefore,  made  by  Poiu     »-  :'  orm  is  hardly 

less  interesting  than  America,  in  the  number  and  novelty  of  its  >ii    >.  igularly  inac- 

curate :  tho  proportion  not  being  more,  probably,  than  ono  to  fitleeii  -;  scarcely  ap- 

pears, in  fact,  either  among  tho  quadrupeds  or  birds  of  Siberia,  one  genu  .ich  is  not  com- 
mon to  the  European  zoological  legion:  although  the  following  list  of  quadrupeds  will 
exhibit  several  species  appparently  confined  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ural  mountains  and  the 
shores  of  Lake  Baikal. 

The  Quadrupeds  more  particularly  belonging  to  Siberia  are  the  following : 


Puloriui  ilbiricui.    Hibcriin  Weuel 

Canii  SIMriciH.    Siberian  Dog. 

Ph<)C.i  IqM^rlnua.    Harfl  Sell. 

(MArK  unlna.    Sa«  Huir. 

Olatla  Jiihali.    So  Linn. 

ArviciiU  .irval'i.    Flelil  MnuM. 

ArvicoU  (zrnnnmif.    Economic  Field  Mouie. 

Arvicola  malillk    Rock  MouM. 


Anrlcoli  alllarluf.    Oarllc  Mouaa, 
ArvlcnU  rutiUna.    RM  Mouse. 
Arvicola  Knxalia,     Rnikal  Mouas. 
ArvicoU  ancUlia.    Sticial  Mouse. 
Arvicoli  Aipalu.    Siberian  I.einlBf* 
Flioci  [Kithioiiica.    Haikal  Seal. 
l*tKi«a  ilblrlcji.    Siberian  Seal. 
Georynchus  ulplnus.    Mole-like  Vunint. 


Oeorynchua  toniuahit.    Hinged 

Miia  Corartf,    Comco  Rat. 

Mua  axnriua.    Sitnic  Mouae. 

MtK  lubtitia.    Subtln  Mnuae. 

Cricelua  nil^ralnriua.    Silir'ian  Ifameter. 

Cricelua  arennriua.    .SAnd  Ifamaler. 

Crlcetua  yongarua.    Songar  llantater. 


Oreonland  Seal. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  travellers  enumerate  several  others,  common  alike  to  the  two 
Russiaa  and  the  neighbouring  regions,  as  the  Rein-deer,  Elk,  Bear,  Wolf,  Fox,  Marmot, 
Martin,  &c. ;  but  these  have  been  already  noticed  as  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Economic  Mouse,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  animals,  deserves  a  particular  notice. 
These  little  creatures  form  burrows,  with  wonderful  skill,  in  soft  turfy  ground.  There  are 
sometimes  near  thirty  different  entrances  to  the  principal  chamber ;  close  to  this  are  other 
caverns,  used  as  granaries  for  their  winter  provisions.  These  stores  they  gather  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  damp  seasons  will  frequently  bring  them  out  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  they  will  not 
touch  these  hoards  until  the  time  of  need,  living  in  the  interim  on  such  other  food  as  can  be 

supplied  fh)m  over-obundance.  On  the  approach 
of  winter,  the  male  and  female,  who  have  hitherto 
been  separate,  mutually  retire  to  their  well-stored 
dwelling,  ai.d  pass  this  rigorous  season  in  ease 
and  plenty,  living  upon  the  fruits  of  their  former 
industry  and  forethought. 

Of  the  aquatic  Quadrupeds,  the  Phoca  groen- 
landica  (Jiff,  683.),  and  numerous  other  Seals, 
appear  on  the  frozen  shores  of  the  North  and 
White  Seas,  and  different  varieties  on  those  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  northern  Stellerus 
(S.  borealis  Cuv.),  long  confounded  with  the  Manati  of  Indiii,  represents  that  unwieldy  ani- 
mal in  the  seas  of  Kamtchatka. 
An  immense  species  of  Elephant,  now  extinct,  appeors  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the 
frozen  regions  of  Siberia ;  an  entire  specimen  having  emerged, 
not  many  years  ago,  from  a  mass  of  ice  on  the  shores  of  the 
White  Sea.  Its  skeleton  is  now  in  Russia,  and  proves  it  to  be  dis- 
tinct both  from  tl  e  Indian  and  the  African  epecie.s.  The  enor- 
mous tuska  occationally  foun;l,  and  said  to  wciph,  sometimes, 
GIH)  lbs.,  have  bet n.  inconsiderately  assigned  to  the  wild  boar; 
but  they  no  doubi  belonged  to  this,  or  some  fossil  species  of 
equally  gigantic  si.'.e. 
Of  the  Birds,  tur  information  is  very  defective.  Pallos 
eniiiricrate.'i  several,  unknown  to  Europe ;  but  tl  ey  are  small,  and  not  generally  interesting. 
The  Great  Bustard  of  Europe  is  spread  over  the  deserts,  with  the  Swallow-tailed  Pratincole 
(fig,  684.),  a  restless  and  clamorous  bird,  of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe.  Partridges, 
Quails,  and  the  smaller  gallinaceous  birds,  are  common ;  but  Jie  larger  and  more  splendid 
i-'heasants  begin  only  to  appear  on  the  confines  of  central  Asia  and  towards  Persia. 
The  Domestic  Animals  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  European  Russia. 
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SaoT.  III. — HUtorieal  Oeogntphy. 

''  The  rude  reg^ions  of  Siberia  have  but  recently  attracted  the  notice  of  the  historian.  Nc 
portion  of  it  was  included  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their  idea  of  the  known  or  habit- 
able world.  The  Scythians,  the  same  pastoral  tribe  who  occupy  the  regions  of  modem  Tar- 
tary,  were  in  their  eyes  the  remotest  people  of  Asia ;  tho  regions  on  the  Jaxartes  appeared 
to  tnrminate  Scythia. 

The  modern  Tartar  conquerors,  of  whom  Zingis,  the  greatest,  had  territories  immediately 
bordering  on  this  region,  might  have  been  expected  ^th  to  explore  and  conquer  Siberia. 
Although,  however,  traditions  were  found  by  Carpini,  which  showed  a  knowledge  extending 
as  fitr  at)  Kamtchatka,  it  does  not  appear  that  much  impression  was  ever  made  beyond  the 
ciiain  of  mountains  which  separates  these  two  regions  of  Asia.  Formidable  barriers  of 
nature  here  arrested  their  efforts ;  and  the  current  of  their  progress  and  conquest  was  always 
directed  to  the  more  tempting  regions  of  the  south. 

It  was  reserved  for  Russia,  afler  she  hod  shaken  off  the  Tartar  yoke,  and  become  a  great 
and  powerful  kingdom,  to  penetxate  the  secrets  of  this  bleak  and  unknown  region.  Yet  the 
first  entry  was  from  th?  province  of  Archangel,  into  its  most  dreary  and  unpromising  quarter. 
The  Samoyedes,  inhabiting  the  Lower  Obi,  and  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  were  accus- 
tomed to  come  to  the  banks  of  the  Dwina,  to  exchange  their  skins  and  furs  for  Dutch  toys 
and  other  articles  suited  to  their  taste.  Anika  StrogonofT,  an  enterprising  individual,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  extending  this  trade  by  penetrating  into  the  districts  whence  these  valu- 
able furs  were  brought.  He  obtained  considerable  wealth  by  this  traffic,  and  at  last  per- 
suaded several  of  the  leading  people  arming  that  simple  race  to  repair  to  Moscow.  The 
mere  view  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  Russian  court  is  said  by  the  writers  of  that  nation 
to  have  so  strongly  acted  upon  their  minds,  that  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  czar,  and  even  to  pay  him  a  small  tribute  of  fiirs.  That  prince  soon  availed  himself 
of  Iiis  newly  acquired  dominion  to  build  on  the  Obi  forts  composed  of  logs  cemented  with 
earth,  and  to  people  this  tract  by  making  it  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals,  particularly 
those  condemned  or  suspected  of  ofl'ences  against  the  state.  Siberian  discovery  assumed  a 
more  active  character,  in  consequence  of  other  remarkable  events.  Ivan  Vassilevitch  I!., 
having  driven  the  Tartars  before  him  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  fbund  his  power  defied  and  his 
commercial  views  obstructed,  by  a  band  of  daring  nomadic  warriors,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Cossacks,  have  since  been  the  bulwark  of  the  empire.  At  that  time,  it  required  the  exer- 
tion of  all  its  force  to  root  them  out ;  and  Yermak,  their  gallant  chief,  with  about  6000  fol- 
lowers, refusing  to  submit,  fled  eastward  into  southern  Siberia.  In  seeking  to  obtain  settle- 
ments there,  he  was  opposed  by  the  Tartar  prince  who  reigned  over  that  tract ;  but,  having 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  him,  he  found  himself  in  his  capital,  Sibir,  at  the  head  of  a 
more  extensive  kingdom  than  that  which  he  had  lost.  Being  still  pressed,  however,  by  the 
arms  of  the  Russians,  he  could  maintain  his  place  only  by  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
the  czar,  and  reigning  as  his  viceroy.  Yermak  having  soon  afler  fallen  into  an  ambush  laid 
by  the  Tartars,  and  lost  his  life,  the  dominion  of  Siberia  reverted  entire  to  the  Muscovite 
prince.  The  fecihty  with  which  it  appeared  that  these  extensive  kingdoms  might  be  tra- 
versed and  conquered  afforded  encouragement  to  persevere.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  garri- 
son at  Narym  to  advance  eastward.  After  a  somewhat  painful  march  through  the  dreary 
steppe  of  Baraba,  they  came  to  the  fine  pastoral  regions  watered  by  the  Yenisei.  Here 
they  found  the  Tunguses,  a  people  new  in  form  and  aspect;  and  who,  being  gentle,  and  fbw 
in  number,  were  easily  induced  to  admit  a  light  sway,  and  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute  of  furs. 
In  de»:ending  the  Angara,  however,  they  came  upon  a  tribe  of  different  temper,  the  Burats, 
a  branch  of  Uie  fierce  Mongol  race,  who  showed  no  disposition  tamely  to  resign  their  inde- 
pendence. The  Russians  paused  in  this  direction ;  but  found  on  their  left  along  the  Lena 
an  almost  unoccupied  region,  bleak  and  dreary  indeed,  but  abounding  in  furs  of  the  finest 
quality.  The  Cossacks  pushed  on,  therefore,  undeterred  by  the  snow  and  ice,  which,  during 
most  of  the  year,  involved  this  wild  extremity  of  Asia;  and,  in  1639,  fifty  years  after  the 
commencement  of  this  career,  one  of  their  number,  Dimitrei  Kopilof,  arrived  at  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Okotsk,  a  branch  of  the  ocean  boundary  of  Asia.  Meantime,  additional  forces 
being  brought  forward  at  length  compelled  the  submission  of  the  hardy  races  on  the  Angara 
and  round  the  Baikal ;  every  thing  yielded  till  they  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.  Here 
they  met  the  power  of  China,  incorporated  with  that  of  .'fs  Tartar  conquerors;  and  though, 
even  in  this  combined  state,  that  empire  was  much  inferior  to  Russia  in  a  warlike  capacity, 
yet,  being  on  its  own  ground,  it  could  bring  a  greater  force  of  somewhat  disciplined  troops. 
The  issue  of  this  contest  was  the  repulse  of  the  Russians  within  the  line  of  the  Amoor  and 
behind  that  of  the  mountains,  and  the  establishment  of  China  in  full  dominion  over  the  deso- 
late course  of  thav  great  river.  Neither  of  these  powers  have  since  attempted  to  pass  those 
pastoral  boundaries  which  form  the  distant  frontier  of  each ;  and  Russia  has  remained  in 
peabeable  possession  of  an  empire  which,  if  measured  by  superficial  extent,  would  conai' 
derably  surpass  that  of  Alexanaer  or  the  Cesars. 

After  this  empire  was  acquired,  however,  some  grand  problems  respecting  its  buundartM 
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remained  to  bo  solved.  The  most  important  was,  whether  it  communicated  with  the  ocean 
on  the  oast;  which  last  involved  also  the  question  if  Asia  and  America  were  or  were  not 
joined  to  each  other.  These  questions  had  early  appeared  of  deep  interest  to  the  great  ma* 
ritime  nations  of  the  west,  chiefly  because  an  open  passage  by  the  north  of  Asia  promised 
a  shorter  route  to  India  than  that  by  the  Cape.  For  this  object  a  aeries  of  expeditions  were 
■mdertaken  by  some  of  the  firsl  naval  men  of  the  age,  both  English  and  Dutch,  who  con« 
ducted  them  with  characteristic  boldness,  not  dismayed  even  by  the  tragical  catastrophes 
which  terminated  the  career  of  several.  None,  how/ver,  were  ever  able  to  pass  the  frozen 
barriers  opposed  by  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi  immediately  beyond. 
These  attempts  were  relinquished  in  despair ;  yet  the  Dutch,  when  Peter  the  Great  paid 
Jiem  his  extraordinary  visit  as  an  apprentice  in  navigation,  pressed  upon  him  the  importance 
;f  applying  his  superior  means  to  the  solution  of  these  great  problems.  Peter  sent  instruc- 
tions to  Yakoutsk,  to  make  every  inquiry  respecting  the  maritime  boundaries  of  the  Sibe« 
rian  territory,  and  particularly  its  relation  with  America.  He  never  appears  to  have  known 
what  Miiller  claims  the  credit  of  having  discovered  during  his  visit  to  Yakoutsk,  that  there 
were  buried  in  the  archives  of  that  place  narratives  of  most  important  discoveries  on  these 
very  points,  which  were  then  forgotten.  From  the  year  1636,  expeditions  were  sent  down 
the  easterly  rivers  Lena,  Indigirka,  Alaska,  and  Kolima,  which  ascertained  the  termination 
of  these  rivers,  and  the  continuity  of  the  ocean  into  which  they  fell.  In  1646,  a  company 
of  merchants  undertook  the  first  voyage  eastward  from  the  Kolima,  and  actudly  reached 
tlie  territory  of  the  Tchutchi,  the  rude  tenants  of  the  north-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia.  This 
was  followed,  in  1648,  by  a  more  important  expedition,  undertaken  by  two  Cossack  chiefs, 
Duschnew  and  Ankudinow.  The  latter  was  wrecked  near  the  isthmus  at  the  mouth  of  the 
peninsula ;  but  Deschnew,  after  various  adventures,  suftered  shipwreck,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  on  the  river  Olutera,  south  of  the  Anadir.  This  would  imply  that  he  had  rounded  the 
north-eastern  points  of  Asia,  and  ascertained  the  disjunction  of  the  two  continents ;  and  this 
appears  the  most  probable  supposition :  though  the  great  imperfection  of  his  journal  still 
left  room  to  assert,  that  he  had  passed  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  merely  by  crossing  the 
isthmus  of  the  Tchutchi  peninsula. 

At  the  very  cloiic  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  sphere  of  Russian  knowledge  and 
dominion  was  extended  to  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  neither  a  fine  nor  valuable  territory, 
but  presenting,  both  as  to  the  country  and  inhabitants,  an  entirely  different  aspect  from  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  Here,  launched  on  the  Eastern  Ocean,  the  Russians  found  themselves, 
as  it  were,  in  a  new  world ;  they  saw  the  long  chain  of  the  Kuriles,  terminating  in  the 
large  islands  of  Saghalien  and  Jesso,  and,  beyond  these,  the  great  and  fine  islands  which 
compose  the  empire  of  Japan.  Their  discoveries  were  now  linked  with  those  of  the  great 
maritime  nations  of  Western  Europe,  and  had  thrown  a  pretty  full  light  on  the  whole  of  the 
extreme  east  of  Asia.  No  less  important  was  the  era  when  it  was  ascertained  that  some 
large  islands,  reported  to  exist  in  tiie  ocean  to  the  east,  were  fragments  of  the  corresponding 
coast  of  America,  and  that  this  coast  approached  closely,  if  it  did  not  actually  join,  the  new 
shores  occupied  by  Russia. 

The  report  of  these  interesting  discoveries  reached  Petersburg  when  the  throne  of  Peter 
the  Great  was  occupied  by  his  relict,  Catherine  I. ;  a  princess  who  at  once  revered  his  me- 
mory and  inherited  a  portion  of  his  spirit.  Sho  entered  with  zeal  into  the  projects  of  disco- 
very, and  formed  a  regular  plan  for  complp*ing  it.  Several  connected  expeditions,  proceed- 
ing at  once  from  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts,  were  appointed  to  explore  thoroughly  the 
remotest  limits  of  her  vast  eastern  dominion.  In  1726,  Captains  Spangberg,  Behring,  and 
Tchirikow  set  out  from  Petersburg  on  this  destination,  and  were  afterwards  joined  by  the 
eminent  mathematician  Delisle  de  la  Croydre.  These  expeditions  did  not  answer  all  the 
expectations  formed  of  them^  but  in  1728,  Behring  discovered  the  Straits  which  bear  his 
name,  and  was  there  informed  that,  after  passing  beyond  a  cape  about  200  miles  distant,  the 
direction  of  the  coast  became  entirely  westward.  He  reached  this  cape,  where,  seeing  the 
coast,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  actually  run  in  that  direction,  he  conceived  that  he  liad 
parsed  the  extreme  point  of  Asia,  and  inferred  the  entire  disjunction  of  that  continent  from 
America;  a  just  conclusion,  on  hasty  premises;  for  this  coast  takes  another  circuit  to  form 
the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi,  before  its  final  western  direction.  Behring  and  Tchirikow, 
also,  in  1741,  sailed  across,  and  made  considerable  discoveries  in  the  hitherto  almost  unknown 
coast  of  north-western  America, 

After  this  time  the  spirit  of  discovery  on  the  part  of  Russia  seems  to  have  slumbered,  and 
the  next  great  light  thrown  upon  these  regions  was  by  Cook,  the  immortal  British  naviga- 
tor. After  exploring  a  great  part  of  the  north  coast  of  America,  he  sailed  through  Behring's 
Straits,  atid  along  a  considerable  portion  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  two  continents;  when 
their  respective  lines  were  found  decidedly  receding  from  each  other,  one  to  the  east  and 
the  other  to  the  west.  The  separation  of  the  continents  appeared  then  to  be  ascertained ; 
yet  it  was  surmised,  that  their  coasts  might  approximate,  and,  by  a  long  circuit,  unite  with 
e-kch  other.    This  supposition  has  been  completely  negatived  by  subsequent  vovairea. 
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Smcn.  rV. — Political  Oeogrophy. 

European  and  Asiatic  Russia  are  subject  alike  to  the  same  simple  government,  that  ot  a 
pure  despotism,  in  which  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign  is  liable  to  no  check  what- 
ever, either  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  or  the  people.  Siberia  is  in  this  respect  even  less 
fortunate  than  Russia,  since  the  sway  exercised  over  it  does  not  rest  on  custom  or  opinion, 
but  is  enforced  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  foreign  military  force.  In  Asia,  as  in  Europe, 
however,  this  sway  is  mild,  and  tempered  even  with  an  active  regard  to  the  introduction  of 
knowledge  and  civilisation,  into  regions  which  were  before  destitute  of  all  these  blessings. 
Yet  Siberia  shares  more  distantly  the  beneficent  and  enlightened  spirit  which  has  actuated 
the  Russian  cabinet.  Officers  so  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  government  have  greater 
opportunity  and  temptation  to  abuse  their  power;  and  the  native  tribes  have  retained, 
almost  unaltered,  all  the  rude  habits  of  their  former  life.  Still,  they  have  been  checked  in 
that  career  of  intestine  war  in  which  they  were  otherwise  likely  to  be  uhiioet  perpetually 
involved ;  and  whatever  exists  in  this  vast  region  of  the  habits  and  comforts  of  civilised  life 
has  been  introduced  by  the  colonisation  and  conquests  of  Russia. 

Siberia  may  be  divided  into  two  great  regions.  Western  Siberia  and  Eastern  Siberia. 
Western  Siberia  includes  the  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Yeniseisk,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Omsk ;  the  Eastern  includes  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  the  province  of  Yakutsk, 
the  districts  Okotsk  and  Kamtchatka,  and  the  countries  of  the  Kirghises  and  the  Tchutchi. 
Although  the  intentions  of  the  general  government  are  good,  it  is  inevitable  that,  in  the 
distant  establishments,  opportunity  must  be  given  both  for  embezzlement  and  oppression. 
"  God  is  high,  and  the  emperor  far  off,"  is  said  to  be  a  maxim  extensively  acted  on.  In  tlie 
naval  department  of  Okotsk,  such  laxity  prevailed,  that  it  was  customary  for  an  officer, 
whenever  he  wanted  money,  to  step  into  the  dockyard,  take  out  articles  to  the  requisite 
amount,  and  sell  them  for  his  own  advantage.  Much,  however,  has  lately  been  done  to 
remedy  these  abuses ;  and  the  administration  at  the  central  seats  of  government  is  said  to  be 
at  present  very  good. 

The  Cossacks,  the  military  force  by  which  Siberia  ia  held  in  subjection,  compose  also  the 
bulk  of  the  Russian  inhabitants.  In  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  Giorgi  supposes  them  to 
amount  to  22,000.  Two  regiments  are  stationed  at  Tobolsk,  the  same  number  at  Tomsk,  at 
Irkoutsk,  and  in  the  government  of  Krasnoyarsk.  A  large  proportion,  however,  are  employed 
to  garrison  the  chain  of  ostrogs,  or  wooden  forts,  formed  along  the  Irtysch  and  the  line  of 
the  Kirghises,  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  inroads  of  that  lawless  and  daring  people. 
A. smaller  number  is  necessary  along  the  Chinese  frontier,  comparatively  well  ordered  and 
pacific,  and  likewise  among  the  thinly  scattered  and  quiet  occupants  of  the  northern  plains 
and  rivers.    In  Kamtchatka,  however,  a  conRJderable  force  is  maintained. 


^rtctive  industry. 
J  Siberia  than  to  any  other  region  of  equal 


Sect.  Y.—F 

Agricultural  industry  affords  less  wt 
extent  The  greater  proportion  of  it  a  .ideed  be  confessel  to  have  been  unfitted  by 
nature  for  this  important  pursuit  Throughout  all  the  northern  tracts,  the  earth  is  bound  in 
perpetual  firost  Yakoutsk,  the  most  northerly  town  of  any  magnitude,  possesses  a  rich  soil, 
and  the  inhabitants  attempt  to  raise  a  little  rye ;  but  in  a  climate  where,  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  earth  is  still  deeply  frozen,  the  ripening  even  of  this  crop  is  ever  a  mattef  of 
complete  uncertainty.  The  limitary  mountains,  also,  which  form  the  land-boundaries  of 
Siberia,  bear  nothing  but  pines  and  other  hardy  trees  of  a  northern  region.  Even  that  broad 
level  belt  which,  in  the  south,  extends  under  a  tolerably  mild  climate,  consists  in  a  gceat 
measure  of  those  marshy  and  saline  steppes  which  yield  only  rank  and  unwholesome  vegeta- 
tion. Various  tracts,  indeed,  along  the  upper  part  of  the  Irtysch,  as  well  as  along  the  Tobol, 
the  Izet,  and  others  of  its  tributaries,  are  covered  with  luxuriknt  pastures,  and  might  yield 
very  rich  crops.  Culture,  however,  is  limited,  not  only  by  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  want  of  a  distant  market,  but  by  the  almost  exclusive  taste  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants 
for  pasturage,  and  particularly  the  rearing  of  horses.  Even  under  the  last  head,  Pallas 
complains  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  procure  mares'  milk  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it 
into  koumiss,  they  rob  the  foals  of  their  due,  and  also  that  they  do  not  make  sufficient  pro 
vision  for  their  winter  subsistence ;  yet  he  cannot  deny  that  they  contrive  to  rear  a  very  fine 
breed.  Even  of  grain,  amid  all  their  neglect,  the  produce  is  so  plentiful,  that  its  cheapness, 
as  well  as  that  of  animal  food  in  the  great  cities  of  Siberia,  is  almost  incredible.  Pallas, 
at  Tomsk,  found  oatmeal  selling  from  a  halfpenny  to  three  farthings  per  peck ;  an  ox  at  five 
shillings ;  while  an  excellent  horse  was  considered  dear  at  ten  shillings.  Gmelin  asserts, 
that  at  Tobolsk  a  man  may  live  comfortably  on  an  annual  income  of  a  guinea  and  a  half. 
The  very  finest  district  of  Siberia  appears  to  be  that  along  the  Upper  Yenisei  and  the 
Angara,  from  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkoutsk.  Immense  crops,  not  of  wheat,  indeed,  but  of  oats, 
barley,  and  rye.  are  produced  without  the  aid  of  manure,  which,  in  a  soil  so  luxuriant,  is 
said  to  be  even  injurious. 

Manu&ctures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  e^ist  in  Siberia;  we  therefore  pass  to  mines,  which 
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form  a  most  extensive  part  of  her  exchangeable  wealth,  and  in  which  she  may  rank  with 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  No  sooner  has  the  traveller  pasbed  the  Urals,  than  he 
finds  himself  in  a  sort  of  mineral  empire,  and  sees  metals  of  almost  every  kind  extracted 
almost  in  every  possible  manner  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Gold,  indeed,  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  given  splendour  and  celebrity  to  the  mines  of  Catherinenberg,  J^han  to  have 
yielded  any  considerable  profit.  In  the  course  of  thirty-four  years  'Jieir  entire  produce  did 
not  exceed  l,2(Kl,()UU  rubles.  The  metal  is  found  in  quartz  diffused  through  a  ferruginoui 
pyrites.  Of  lute,  however,  it  appears  that  sands  impregnated  with  gold  have  been  discovered, 
fioiii  which  it  has  been  drawn  in  much  larger  quantity.  A  late  traveller  conceives  that  these 
aui-itiifouH  sands  are  difiiised  over  a  space  of  1000  miles  along  this  chain.  The  produce  in 
l(v2H  was  318  poo<iB  (about  53  tons),  which  Humboldt  values  at  727,000/.  The  rare  metal 
of  platina  is  also  drawn  in  ''onsiderable  quantity  from  the  Urals.  They  are  not  so  rich  in 
silver  as  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  but  the  supply  of  copper  and  iron  is  truly 
immense.  In  the  year  1782,  the  quantity  of  copper  drawn  firom  both  sides  of  the  chain,  but 
chiefly  the  Siberian,  was  190,000  poods  (about  31,500  tons);  of  iron  nearly  400,000  poods, 
or  66,000  tons.  Almost  all  these  mines  are  worked  on  behalf  of  tlie  government,  with 
slaves,  who  consist  chiefly  of  banished  convicts.  The  yearly  wages  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  are  limited  to  13«.  6d.,  with  a  suit  of  clothes ;  and  tor  subsistence  their  daily  allow- 
ance is  only  two  pounds  of  bad  bread.  The  superintendents  fared  tolerably,  when,  in  the 
days  of  Catherine,  they  were  allowed  3s.  4(2.  per  day,  in  good  coin ;  but  as  this  rate  has 
never  been  augmented,  and  is  now  paid  in  paper  depreciated  75  per  cent.,  it  amounts  only 
to  a  miserable  pittance.  The  consequence  is,  that  embezzlement  has  become  almost  a  funda 
mental  part  of  the  system ;  and,  beuig  accompanied  with  the  waste  and  mismanagement  too 
common  in  such  great  public  works,  has  reduced  the  profits  of  government  to  a  very  small 
amount 

The  other  great  mineral  range  is  that  of  the  Altai ;  and  it  is  remarkable  as  being  per< 
forated  throughout  by  ancient  works  carried  on  by  a  nation  now  unknown,  and  which  have 
been  long  abandoned.  If  gold  is  less  copious  here  than  in  the  Urals,  this  deficiency  ia 
amply  compensated  by  the  mines  of  silver,  which  are  so  numerous  that,  according  to  Captain 
Cochrane,  the  whole  district  may  be  said  to  be  silver.  The  original  mines  at  Kolyvan  itself 
are  now  fallen  into  comparative  neglect,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  deficiency  of  wood.  The 
chief  present  scene  of  operations  is  in  the  Schlangenberg,  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  in 
this  part  of  the  Altai,  and  which,  on  the  removal  of  its  slate  covering,  presents  an  almost 
unbroken  muieral  mass  of  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  In  twenty-two  years,  it  yielded 
12.'M8  pounds  of  gold,  and  324,000  pounds  of  silver.  Copper,  however,  is  the  most  valuable 
metal ;  for  the  iron,  though  inexhaustible,  is  considered  scarcely  fit  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  transport  As  soon  as  the  ores  are  extracted,  they  are  conveyed  to  Barnaoul,  where 
forges  on  the  most  extensive  scale  are  prepared  to  smelt  and  refine  them.  Twelve  thousand 
horses  and  oxen,  and  1500  workmen,  are  employed  in  this  conveyance;  and  the  entire 
number  of  persons  engaged  ih  the  mineral  operations  is  13,000  constantly,  and  55,000 
occasionally ;  the  latter  being  employed  also  as  peasants  to  cultivate  the  ground.  The 
entire  value  of  the  produce  is  4,500,000  rubles,  or  200,000/.  sterling.  Although  the  labour- 
ers are  all  serfs  of  the  crown,  and  the  wages  very  small,  the  extreme  cheapness  of  provi- 
sions makes  them  tolerably  comfortable ;  and  the  works,  upon  the  whole,  arc  managed  much 
better  and  more  advantageously  for  all  concerned,  than  those  of  Catharinenberg.  Silver 
forms  also  the  prominent  feature  in  the  mines  of  Daouria  at  Argunsk,  on  the  extreme 
frontier  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Nertschinsk.  In  the  Ixiginning  of  the  present 
century,  they  produce  annually  from  40,000  to  60,000  lbs.  of  silver;  but  recent  details  are 
wanting  respecting  their  management  and  value.  The  entire  produce  of  silver  in  Siberia 
is  stated,  in  1828,  to' have  amounted  to  1093  poods,  which  Humboldt  estimates  at  158,000/. 

In  simple  minerals,  Siberia  is  also  very  rich ;  and  these,  though  not  so  splendid  as  those 
of  Southern  Asia,  present,  perhaps,  a  greater  variety.  The  topaz  and  the  clirysolite  are 
found  at  Mursinsk,  among  the  Urals,  which  yield  also  the  beautiful  ore  of  copper,  called 
Malachite,  and  very  fine  rock  crystals,  some  of  which,  of  a  green  colour,  have  even  been 
mistaken  for  emeralds.  The  mountains  of  Daouria,  and  those  round  the  Baikal,  produce  the 
topaz,  the  beryl,  the  onyx,  lapis  lazuli,  and  red  garnets.  In  1829  the  diamond,  and  in  1831 
the  emerald  were  discovered  in  the  Urals;  but  the  extent  of  their  produce  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. A  remarkable  and  useful  product  is  afforded  by  the  mines  of  talc  in  eastern  Siberia, 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittim.  This  mineral  supplies  the  place  of  glass  over  all 
Asiatic  and  part  of  European  Russia.  It  is  in  many  cases  equally  transparent,  without  being 
liable  to  break.  It  is  divided  by  the  insertion  of  a  knife  into  thin  lamince,  which,  like  pieces 
of  glass,  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  rock  salt  at  Solikamskoi,  m  the 
Urals,  is  worked  to  a  great  extent,  and  conveyed  in  huge  wagons  to  Petersburg.  Those 
singular  efflorescences  called  rock  marrow  and  rock  butter  are  chiefly  objects  of  curiosity, 
though  the  former  is  eaten  by  tlte  Tunguses  with  milk,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  employed 
in  medicine. 

t^ond  in  value  to  mineral  products,  cr  even  rivalling  them,  are  thoae  of  iue  chaae ;  a 
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•ource  of  wealth  no  longer  regarded  as  such  in  any  port  of  the  civilised  world.  In  the 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  on  the  contrary,  the  rich  and  soft  furs  with  which 
nature  has  protected  the  animal  creation  iVom  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  of  commerce.  The  most  esteemed  have  always  been  those  yielded 
by  that  species  of  weasel  called  the  sable.  Yakoutsk  is  the  great  market  for  them ;  and 
those  obtained  on  the  banks  of  the  Wittim  and  the  Olekma  are  reckoned  the  best,  selling 
at  trom  15  to  20  pounds  a  pair.  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  however,  their  numbers  have  been 
thinned  by  hunting ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Kamtchatka  to  find  them  numerous,  though 
of  inferior  excellence.  Great  address  is  employed  to  take  this  animal,  without  injuring  its 
skin.  Sometimes  it  is  struck  by  a  species  of  arrow  with  a  blunted  point ;  at  other  times  it 
is  closely  pursued  till  it  runs  up  a  tree,  when  the  hunter  kindles  a  fire  beneath,  upon  which 
the  sable  drops  down,  and  is  caught  in  nets.  Next  to  the  sable  ranks  the  black  fox,  of  whose 
skin  the  very  fine  specimens  sell  sometimes  for  thirty  pounds,  and  five  pounds  is  a  vory 
onlinary  price.  The  skins  of  the  red  and  gray  fox  do  not  sell  for  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds.  Those  even  of  the  bear  and  the  wolf  have  a  certain  value.  Among  the  usefiil  animals 
of  Siberia,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  rein-deer  and  the  dog.  The  former  are  found  in 
every  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  but  chiefly  on  the  bleak  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocetm,  and 
among  the  Samoyedes ;  to  whom,  as  to  the  Laplanders,  they  supply  milk,  clothes,  and  the 
means  of  rapid  conveyance  over  the  vast  plains  of  ice.  Only  those  taken  in  hunting  are 
killed  for  the  sake  of  the  flesh.  It  is  not  in  Kamtchatka  only  that  the  strong  and  well- 
trained  Siberian  dog  is  used  as  an  animal  of  labour,  and  particularly  in  transporting  sledgea 
over  the  ice. 

The  supply  of  fish,  both  in  the  rivers  and  the  seas  of  Siberia,  is  inexhaustible,  and  only 
the  distance  and  difficulty  of  transport  prevent  this  from  being  an  immense  source  of  wealth. 
The  Obi,  and  still  more  the  Irtysch,  abound  with  a  very  great  variety  of  excellent  species; 
including,  besides  those  found  in  other  rivers,  sturgeon  of  i/cculiarly  fine  quality,  very  lurwe 
Sperlings,  and  several  species  peculiar  to  these  rivers.  The  Yenisei  and  the  Lena  are  chiefly 
remarkable  for  fine  varieties  of  salmon  and  trout.  But  it  is  the  eastern  bays  of  Asia,  and 
the  seas  thence  extending  to  America,  that  swarm  with  life  in  a  degree  almost  unexampled. 
The  most  remarkable  are  those  huge  marine  animals,  the  tenants  of  the  frozen  seas,  against 
the  cold  of  which  they  are  fenced  by  thick  skins,  and  a  substance  almost  entirely  comp<>^<cd 
of  fat  and  oil.  Whales  take  the  lead  among  this  class ;  but  the  coast  seems  peculiarly  to 
swarm  with  the  minor  species,  seals,  otters,  sea-calves,  sea-wolves,  and  others  of  the  same 
species.  The  skins  of  these  animals,  however,  are  the  only  part  of  them  which  can  benr  a 
transportation  across  the  immense  breadth  of  Siberia.  Those  of  the  sea-otter  are  said  by 
Captain  Cochrane  to  sell  at  from  10/.  to  30/.  in  the  market  of  Yakoutsk.  The  abundance 
of  these  and  of  ordinary  fish  maintains  the  eastern  shores  and  islands  in  a  state  of  plenty, 
independent  of  agriculture  or  pasturage.  Indeed,  we  can  scarcely  credit  the  statement 
of  Captain  Cochrane,  that  600  persona,  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Nischnei-Kolymsk,  con- 
s^ime  between  themselves  and  their  dogs,  2,000,000  pounds  annually ;  making  fifty  pounds 
a  day  to  each  person.  Probably  the  fisiiery  along  the  northern  shore  would  not  be  less 
abundant;  but  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  on  in  frozen  seas,  and  the  cost  of  convr-ving  its 

5roduct8,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  Russians  from  attempting  its  prosecution  to  any  extent 
'he  numerous  little  lakes,  the  marshes,  and  inundated  grounds  of  Siberia  are  covered  with 
vast  flights  of  waterfowl ;  and  wild  ducks,  wild  geese,  swans,  &c.  afford  an  important  resource 
to  the  inhabitants.  On  the  whole,  Siberia,  particularly  in  its  eastern  tracts,  would  be  the 
first  country  in  the  world  for  the  sportsman,  could  he  bring  himself  to  endure  the  r-jlegation 
from  society  which  a  residence  in  it  would  impose. 

In  no  country  has  commerce  to  struggle  against  so  many  disadvantages.  lis  iioith&rn 
seas  are  barred  by  ice;  its  eastern  are  too  distant  to  hold  any  intercourse  witl>  (he  civilised 
world.  The  land  communication  from  St.  Petersburg  extends  over  very  littlf.  lusa  than  half 
the  breadth  of  the  globe,  through  tracts  sometimes  buried  in  snow,  sometunci  impassable  by 
inundation,  and  sometimes  destitute,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  of  a  human  h&bicalion.  Its  rivers, 
though  magnificent,  all  cross  this  great  line  at  right  angles,  and  conf.equently  afibrd  no 
accommodation  for  transit,  except  by  ascending  and  descending  the  wuiding  course  of  their 
tributaries,  with  frequent  and  laborious  portages  from  one  to  the  otiicr.  The  country  al' 
round  the  firontier,  and  to  a  certain  extent  within,  is  infested  by  piedatory  hordes.  Yef, 
under  all  this  accumulation  of  obstacles,  the  commercial  spirit  in  Siberia  is  active.  The 
Russian  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  of  goveinr.ient  and  the  exiles,  are 
almost  all  merchants,  who,  having  taken  up  their  abode  in  thia  dkeary  region  under  the  lidpe 
of  making  a  fortune  with  some  fiicility,  prosecute  this  object  *ith  indefatigable  zeal.  The 
transactions  generally  being  of  that  speculative  and  advcntur jus  cast  which  afibrd  a  chance 
of  great  gain,  are  attractive  to  bold  and  sanguine  spirits. 

The  great  line  of  Siberian  commerce,  that  leading  from  Petersburg  by  Moscow,  LN^ischnei- 
Novogorod,  Kasan,  and  Perm,  crosses  the  Urals  at  Catheriu«iberg.  It  then  proceeds  direct 
to  Tobolsk,  and  from  that  capital  almost  due  cast  by  Tomsk  and  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkoulsk. 
The  first  of  these  places,  with  the  Barabinski  steppe,  which  precedes  it,  is  sometimes  avoided 
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by  ascendinif  the  Irtysch,  and  taking  the  route  of  Omsk  and  Barnaoul.  At  Irkoutsk,  Riiasian 
commerce  branches  out  into  two  great  opposite  lines.  One  of  these  croaaea  tne  Bajical  and 
aaccnda  the  Selinga,  to  the  contiguous 'towns  of  Kiakhta  and  Maimatchin,  which  form  the 
solitary  point  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  great  empires  of  Russia  and  (Jhina. 
AlniOMt  all  the  principal  houses  in  Russia  have  an  agent  nt  Kiakhta;  while  the  Chinf^m 
traffickers  consist  chiefly  of  temporary  visiters,  who  are  not  even  allowed  to  bring  their 
tamilies.  The  Russians  here  receive  the  staples  of  China;  tea,  porcelain,  silk,  cotton,  rliii- 
barb,  tobacco,  with  a  variety  of  those  little  ornamental  works  in  which  tiiat  nation  excels:  ia 
return  for  which,  they  give  furs,  skins,  coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds,  cattle,  and  gltiao.  The 
value  of  articles  exchanged  on  each  side  is  supposed  to  amount  annually  to  between  20(MMM)2. 
and  300,0(10/. 

The  other  commercial  line,  branching  from  Irkoutsk,  is  that  which  descends  the  Lena  into 
the  heart  of  the  frozen  regions,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Yakoutsk,  about  800 
miles  down  the  Lena,  forms  the  market  at  which  the  liirs  and  other  precious  products  of  this 
desolate  region  are  collected.  They  arrive,  not  only  from  all  the  surrounding  wastes,  but 
from  Okotfik,  which  collects  those  of  Kamtchatka  and  of  north-western  America,  and  even 
from  the  remote  north-east  angle  of  Asia,  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi.  A 
considerable  proportion  consists  of  the  tribute  to  government,  which  is  easily  paid,  and  pro- 
fitably received  in  kind.  The  rest  is  obtained  by  the  wandering  traflickers,  in  exchange  for 
tobacco,  spirits,  cutlery,  beads,  and  toys. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  Slate. 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  in  1801,  the  population  of  Siberia  amounted  to 
l,038,;)d6;  of  whom  515,114  were  male,  and  523,242  female.  Considerable  as  this  amount 
is  in  itself,  yet,  if  we  reckon  the  euperhcinl  extent  at  5,000,000  square  miles,  we  shall  not 
have  much  more  than  one  inhabitant  to  every  five  miles. 

This  very  scanty  population  consists  of  two  very  distinct  portions,  the  foreign  rulers  and 
the  native  tribes.  The  latter,  also,  have  scarcely  any  common  relation,  except  that  of  having 
been  all  subdued  by  Russia.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  separately  those 
different  races. 

The  Russian  inhabitants  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  unfortunate  class  who  have  been 
exiled  into  these  remote  regions  for  various  offences,  chiefly  those  which  excited  the  alarm 
of  a  jealous  and  absolute  government.  A  basis  was  formed  by  the  Swedish  ofScers  miuie 
prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  a  regular  succession  of  recruits  has  since  been  far< 
nished  from  the  empire  itself.  As  they  were  ollen  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  polished 
manners,  and  as,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane,  "  no  government  ever  banishes  fools,"  thny, 
with  their  posterity,  have  formed  at  Tobolsk  a  society  which  has  appeared  agreeable  even 
to  those  accustomed  to  that  of  the  most  refined  European  cities.  Of  the  humbler  class  of 
convicts,  those  considered  most  incorrigible  are  plunged  into  the  mines,  where  they  nre 
strictly  watched,  and  subjected,  as  we  have  seen,  to  hard  labour  and  hard  fare.  A  chiss, 
whose  offences  are  milder,  find  a  place  in  the  distilleries;  while  a  third,  who  rank  a  step 
higher,  receive  grants  of  land,  for  which  they  pay  only  at  the  rate  of  eight  rubles  for 
each  male  head.  These  are  formed  into  villages,  where,  according  to  M.  Ermonn,  the 
strict  police,  and  the  miserable  state  of  those  who  attempt  to  find  refuge  in  the  surrounding 
desert^  generally  deter  them  from  a  repetition  of  the  offences  for  which  they  were  banished. 
Mr.  Holman,  however,  complains  that  some  make  their  escape,  and  form  themselves  into 
plundering  bands,  who  infest  the  high  roads ;  but  they  generally  fall  victims  at  no  distant 
period. 

The  two  great  capitals  of  Siberia,  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk,  have  acquired,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  polish  of  European  society.  In  Tobolsk,  as  already  observed,  the  basis  of  tlie 
population  consists  of  exiles  and  their  descendants,  oHen  men  of  rank  and  intelligence.  In 
Irkoutsk,  the  merchants  and  the  military  officers,  constantly  passing  and  repassing  from 
Europe,  have  imported  its  most  recent  manners,  literature,  and  arts.  Sievers,  in  1700,  found 
a  small  public  library,  a  collection  of  natural  history,  and  even  a  theatre,  on  which  were 
represented  some  pieces  of  native  production  that  were  pretty  tolerable.  At  Tobolsk,  Kotze- 
bue  saw  some  of  his  own  dramas  performed ;  which  was  a  great  advance  since  Gmelin's 
visit,  when  the  pieces  resembled  the  European  mysterins  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  Adam, 
Noah,  and  the  Devil  acted  the  principal  parts.  Hospitality,  the  virtue  of  rude  and  recluse 
regions,  is  said  to  be  most  liberally  exercised  throughout  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  vice  of  drunkenness  seems  to  be  copied  with  most  ample  addition.  In  the  small 
provincial  towns,  above  all,  where  little  exists  to  refine  and  animate  society ;  where  the 
facility  of  subsistence  allows,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  compels,  a  great  portion  of  time 
to  be  spent  in  indolence,  it  seems  to  be  carried  often  to  a  most  deplorable  extent ;  and  it  then 
becomes,  of  course,  accompanied  with  other  species  of  dissoluteness.  We  regret  that,  fronj 
the  narrations  of  the  most  recent  travellers,  the  inhabitants  of  these  provincial  districts  do 
not  appear  to  have  improved  in  this  respect,  or  to  have  shaken  off  those  slothful  habits  to 
which  a  s""(«t  part  of  them  have  long  been  addicted. 
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Of  the  native  Siberian  raoet,  thoee  wAich  occupy  the  whole  aouthern  flrontier  are  Tartar, 
both  in  their  origin  and  character ;  and  that  people,  indeed,  until  their  conqueiit  by  the  Run- 
aians,  held  the  supreme  away  in  Siberia.  Went  of  the  Irtyach,  the  prevailing^  race  are 
those  called  Boachkirs;  between  that  river  and  the  Yenisei  are  the  Sluschivies,  the  Tzuliiiini, 
and  other  small  local  tribes;  while  the  ro|;iona  round  the  Baikal,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  are 
occupied  by  tho  Durats,  a  division  of  the  Mongol  family.  All  these  Tartars  iire  attuclied  to 
*ho  general  habits  of  their  countrymen ;  a  wandering  life,  occupied  almost  exclusively  in 
the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  particularly  of  horsed ;  making  horse-flesh  and  feriiionted  mures' 
milk  thoir  favourite  luxuries.  The  sway  of  Russia  has  been  in  so  far  sulutitry  as  it  has 
•uppressed  that  system  of  per|>otual  war  and  plunder  which  was  formerly  ciirried  on  by 
.  thiJin,  and  wiiich  still  prevails  in  all  the  countries  of  Independent  Tartury.  Their  activity 
ia  now  more  laudably  turned  to  the  multiplication  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  somuliines 
to  a  limited  degree  of  agriculture ;  though  they  have  never  duly  improved  in  this  respect 
the  capacities  of  some  of  the  tracts  which  they  inhabit.  In  the  western  districts,  as  in  the 
corresponding  parta  of  Tartary,  the  Mahometan  religion  is  followed ;  but,  over  all  the  east, 
full  sway  is  held  by  that  modification  of  the  Indian  system  of  Boodh  which  is  called  the 
Shaman  religion.  Sievers  lately  visited,  beyond  the  Baikal,  the  residence  of  the  Bandida 
Lama,  the  great  head  of  this  religion,  so  far  as  concerns  Siberia.  The  ceremonies  do  not 
•eem  to  have  materially  differed  ^om  those  which  Turner  observed  to  be  practised  in  Thibet 
A  splendid  throne  was  erected  for  the  Lama  himself,  while  the  inferior  priests,  clothed  in 
red,  sat  in  successive  rows.  Numerous  images  were  placed  upon  the  altar,  or  ranged  along 
the  walls,  to  which  were  presented  rice,  brandy,  and,  on  solemn  occasions,  a  fowl  or  even  a 
sheep  roasted  whole.  Their  sacred  music  was  of  the  same  noisy  character.  Kettle-drums, 
trumpets  eight  feet  long,  sea  conchs,  and  others  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  sound, 
produced  a  thundering  and  tremendous  concert.  These  genuine  Shamans,  however,  reject 
as  heretical  the  bulk  of  their  professe^  fellow-worshippers  in  this  religion,  who,  in  fact,  in- 
troduce largely  that  mixture  of  magic  and  witchcraft  which  has  always  formed  the  favourite 
Buperstition  of  the  north.  The  impostors  who  practise  it,  both  male  and  female,  endeavour 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  ignorant  natives  by  huge  horns  or  drums,  throwing  them- 
selves into  hideous  contortions,  and  even  giving  themselves  stabs  in  vital  parts,  from  which 
blood,  previously  provided  by  them,  appears  to  flow ;  but  all  this  is  done  in  so  clumsy  a 
manner,  that  it  is  at  once  detected  by  an  European  scrutiny.  In  the  late  enumeration,  the 
Burats  amounted  to  49,761  males,  and  47,932  females ;  while  the  Mongols  proper  were  not 
more  than  12,000. 

Among  the  thoroughly  native  tribes  of  Siberia,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Tunguses. 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  extensive  region  watered  by  the  Yenisei  and  its  tributaries 
the  Toungouskos.  Unlike  the  Tartars,  they  possess  no  herds,  except  those  of  rein-deer ; 
and  their  sole  employments  are  hunting  and  Ashing  along  the  frozen  plains  and  the  bleak 
shores  of  the  great  Siberian  rivera  They  use  no  arms  in  the  chase  except  the  bow  and 
arrow,  in  which  they  are  so  skilful,  that  they  fear  not  to  attack  the  strongest  and  flercest 
animals.  As  it  is  very  desirable,  however,  not  to  injure  the  precious  skins  of  the  fur-bear- 
ing species,  they  are  rather  desirous  to  take  them  by  art  or  stratagem,  and  show  wonderful 
ingenuity  in  the  contrivances  which  they  employ  for  that  purpose.  They  are  not  less  skil- 
ful in  tracing  out  by  scent,  or  by  the  faintest  track,  the  animals  which  they  pursue.  In 
fishing,  they  use  little  boats  composed  of  tlie  rind  of  the  birch  or  of  the  larch  tree.  They 
have  no  settled  abodes,  but  wander  from  place  to  place,  guided  by  the  abundance  of  fish  and 
game,  or  by  the  mere  love  of  change.  It  costs  them  very  little  trouble  to  construct  tem» 
porary  abodes.  The  yourt,  or  summer  hut,  is  formed  merely  by  arranging  in  a  circular 
shape  a  number  of  wooden  poles,  and  giving  them  a  conical  roof  of  the  bark  of  the  birch 
tree.  Their  winter  abodes  also  consist  of  one  single  apartment,  the  wooden  walls  of  which 
are  more  strongly  put  together,  and  the  windows  are  formed  of  expanded  bladder.  The 
oven  which  heats  the  apartment  and  cooks  the  victuals  is  placed  in  a  corner ;  and  round  the 
room  are  benches,  on  which  the  family  sit,  eat,  and  sleep ;  and  which,  being  hollow,  contain 
their  stores  and  provisions.  The  smoke  makes  its  way  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof 
stufl^ed  with  dry  grass  to  exclude  the  cold ;  in  its  way  thither  it  fills  the  entire  hut,  but,  its 
own  liofhtness  causing  it  to  ascend,  there  is  left  a  space  near  the  floor  not  absolutely 
enveloped.  The  Tunguses  are  of  a  brownish  tint,  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  atmosphere 
of  smoky  huts;  their  features  are  flat,  and  their  eyes  small;  though  neither  of  these 
characters  occurs  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  in  the  Mongol  race,  nor  have  they  its  pecu- 
liar physiognomy.  They  are  described,  by  those  who  have  held  intercourse  with  them,  in 
terms  of  praise,  as  frank,  stout,  honest,  and  brave.  Though  professed  votaries  of  the  Sha- 
man creed,  they  combine  it  much  more  than  the  Burat  tribes  with  magical  observances  and 
other  native  superstitions. 

The  Yakoutes  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  and  all  the  extent  of  wide  and  desolate 
plains  which  reach  thence  to  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The  inroad  of  the  Mongols  and  Burats 
IS  supposed  to  have  driven  them  from  the  more  southern  tracts  which  they  originally  occu- 
pied.   Their  pursuits  and  habits  of  life  much  resemble  those  of  the  Tunguses,  though  they 
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are  considered,  on  the  whole,  u  leaa  daring  and  active.  Far  to  the  north,  in  particular, 
they  dwindle  into  a  poor  and  atunted  race.  Unable  to  procure  bread,  thev  have  becouie,  in 
a  great  measure,  indifferent  to  it;  and  their  vegetable  food  consists  of  various  roots,  aa 
onicms,  garlic,  and  berries,  which  many  parts  of  their  territory  produce  in  peculiar  excel- 
lence. The  superstitious  habits  which  generally  prevail  among  ttiu  natives  of  Siberia  seem 
to  have  arrived  at  their  utmost  pitch  among  the  Vakoutos.  They  reckon  tliirtccn  kinds  of 
evil  Hpirits,  with  the  dread  of  which  they  are  perpetually  haunted;  and  the  influence  enjoy* 
c<l  by  their  magicians  is  unbounded.  Their  numbers,  according  to  tlie  ccusua  of  lUOl 
aiiioimtnd  to  42,950  maloa,  and  41,(K)7  females. 

Tho  Ostiaks  are  a  numerous  Siberian  tribe,  occupying  the  Imnka  of  the  Lower  Obi  with 
its  tributaries,  and  the  plains  which  extend  far  on  each  side  of  it.  Their  size  is  somewhat 
diriiitiutive;  their  hair,  of  a  yellow  or  reddish  tint,  floats  on  their  shoulders;  and  thoir  fea- 
ttiie>j  are  destitute  of  all  beauty.  Their  habitations,  both  of  summer  and  winter,  are  nearly 
aiiiiilar  to  those  of  the  Tungusea,  except  that  the  latter  frequently  contain  two  or  three 
fainilics,  divided  by  slight  partitions,  and  having  one  common  fireplace.  They  depend  for 
subsistence  chiefly  on  fishing,  though  they  give  chase  to  the  bear  and  various  fur-bearing 
animals;  the  finest  of  which,  however,  are  now  found  only  in  the  eastern  regions.  In  these 
pursuits  they  display  indefatigable  activity,  which  their  detractors  impute  to  the  pressure  of 
want,  since  thev  show  a  disposition,  when  opportunity  serves,  to  aink  into  indolent  habits. 
They  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  great  simplicity  of  manners,  goodness  of  heart,  and 
open  hospitality.  Their  superstition  is  entirely  that  of  the  old  rude  paganism,  without  any 
Hindoo  or  Mahometan  admixture.  In  their  tenta  they  have  many  little  images,  before 
wiiich  they  place  a  table,  and  lay  upon  it  snuff,  willow  bark,  fish  oil,  and  whatever  com- 
modities they  themselves  consider  most  valuable.  In  return  for  these  gifls,  they  consider  as 
due  a  prosperous  fishing  and  hunting ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  lavish  donation,  these  fail,  their 
wrath  is  sometimes  kindled  against  their  divinities,  whom  they  even  dash  on  the  floor,  and 
break  in  pieces.  The  bear  is  the  object  of  a  sort  of  fearful  worship;  and,  in  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Russian  government,  they  wish  that,  if  it  be  not  fulfilled,  they  may  be 
devoured  by  that  formidable  animal.  Their  favourite  amuaement  conaiats  in  a  species  of 
dance,  in  which  they  imitate  to  the  life  the  motions  and  cries  of  the  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes 
with  which  they  are  daily  conversant.  The  population,  by  the  census  of  1801,  is  stated  at 
17,2.36. 

To  the  north  of  all  the  races  now  surveyed,  on  the  extreme  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
wander  the  Samoyedes,  whom  the  poet  denominates  "  the  last  of  men."  They  present 
nearly  the  same  origmal  form  aa  the  Tunguses,  but  want  and  hardship  have  sunk  them 
into  a  meagre  and  stunted  race.  They  have  a  flat,  round,  and  broad  face,  large  thick  lips, 
a  wide  and  open  nose,  little  beard,  black  and  rough  hair  in  small  quantity.  Their  territory, 
along  these  dreary  shores,  extends  for  nearly  2000  miles,  from  the  European  frontier  to  the 
Olensk,  and  almost  to  the  Lena.  Placed  in  the  same  situation  with  the  Ijiplanders,  tlieir 
habits  and  modes  of  life  are  almost  entirely  the  same.  All  their  wants  are  similarly  sup- 
plied by  the  rein-deer;  but  the  herds  which  they  hnve  tamed  are  employed  solely  for  the 
puipose  of  conveyance ;  those  only  which  are  cau^  'n  the  chase  are  usecl  as  food,  and  their 
skins  converted  into  clothing.  On  the  sea-coast  they  ittack  the  bear,  and  feed  on  his  fletih, 
ae  well  as  on  that  of  the  whales  which  are  cast  ashoie.  Fishing  on  the  rivers  is  consider- 
ed by  them  an  easy  and  luxurious  occupation.  In  autumn  they  are  chiefly  employed  in 
hunting  the  white  tb::,  the  fiir  of  which  aflfords  the  only  medium  by  which  they  can  obtain 
foreign  luxuries. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  the  local  features  of  Siberia,  beginning  at  its  western  or  European 
extremity,  we  find,  first,  the  already  described  mining  district  of  Catherinenberg.  It  ia 
plitically  attached,  not  to  Siberia,  but  to  the  government  of  Perm,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Urals.  •  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  situated  near  the  source  of  the  Iset,  contains  2(K)0 
houses,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  but  some  of  stone ;  while  the  great  manufactories  are  of  brick 
roofed  with  thin  iron  plates.  Here  the  Russian  government  has  established  the  college  of 
mines,  which  presides  over  all  the  founderies,  114  in  number,  maintained  by  it  on  both  sides 
of  the  Urals. 

The  first  territory  that  is  wholly  Siberian  consists  of  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  which 
embraces  the  territory  watered  by  the  Tobol,  the  Lower  Irtysch,  and  their  tributaries.  It 
forms  an  expanse  of  wide  and  watery  steppes,  covered  with  deep  pastures  and  immense 
woods,  and  capable,  in  mafiy  places,  were  culture  employed,  of  yielding  the  most  luxuriant 
crops.  Pallas  particularly  remarks  the  district  of  Isetsk,  or  the  plam  of  the  Iset,  obou^. 
200  miles  square  of  the  very  finest,  rich,  black  soil,  capable  of  growing  harvests  that  might 
feed  a  nation ;  yet  it  does  not  contain  above  57,391  inhabitants.  Of  the  same  character  are 
the  plains  of  the  Lower  Tobol  and  Ischim.  Along  these  elevated  confines  of  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  roam  branches  of  the  Kirghise  horde,  against  whose  inroads  even  the  cordon  form- 
ed by  the  powerful  empire  of  Russia  ia  not  always  a  secure  defence.    Everywhere  the 
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baiiii  uf  UiP  population  ia  Tartar ;  tho  prevalent  race  in  the  interiot  districts  is  the  BuHclikir, 
rather  a  quii^t  and  aubatantial  people;  but  still,  aa  among;  other  Turlars,  their  induHtry  coii' 
■iatfl  in  the  reorinif  of  horses,  and  their  indulgence  in  the  eating  of  huntc-flcsh  and  drinking 
of  marcs'  milk  The  abaenco  of  any  other  agricultural  industry  condemns  regions  to  wiihio 
that  are  capable  of  supporting  the  most  extensive  population.     As  to  manufacture,  the?  only 

Krocess  which  can  deserve  that  name  is  distilleiy,  for  the  products  of  which  there  nxi.sts 
ut  too  extensive  a  demand.  Even  in  the  very  large  establishment  of  Count  Schouvnlof, 
however,  the  machinery  is  so  rude,  and  the  tubes  so  defective,  that  a  quantity  of  steitni 
ttscapes,  sufficient  to  intoxicate  the  bystanders,  and  to  kindle  at  the  approach  of  a  flame. 

While  the  open  countrv  ia  in  the  possession  of  tho  Tar*Ars,  and  tho  still  ruder  native 
tribes,  the  towns  have  a  character  very  decidedly  European.  This  is  particularly  tlx;  case 
of  Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  this  province,  and  of  nil  Siboria.  Its  principal  division  is  plucud 
on  a  high  rocky  eminence  overlooking  a  majestic  plain,  in  which  the  irtysch  and  tlie  Tuliul 
blend  their  mighty  watet^;  while  the  horizon  is  closed  on  every  side  by  a  boundless  cxpuiise 
of  forest  With  the  exception  of  the  government  houses  and  two  churches,  Tobolsk  iH  built 
wholly  of  wood,  and  even  the  streets  are  paved  with  that  material.  The  edifices  are  not 
constructed  with  any  architectural  skill;  but  the  walls  being  white,  and  all  the  cupol.ia 
gilded,  they  make  from  their  elevated  site  a  very  splendid  appearance.  The  chief  want  is 
water,  which  can  be  procured  only  by  a  laborious  carriage  from  the  grounds  below,  'i'lie 
lower  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  Tartar,  built  wholly  of  wood,  with  water  in 
abundance,  but  not  of  good  quality.  The  basis  of  the  social  system  at  Tobolsk  conniiii.s  uf 
exiles  banished  by  a  jealous  government  into  their  "prison  of  unbounded  wilds;"  and  trmn 
causes  formerly  specified,  the  society  is  upon  a  good  European  model,  and  Tobolsk  iimkcH 
an  agreeable  residence.  The  literature  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  Gmelin  luund 
somewhat  antiquated,  is  now,  by  the  fVequent  passage  of  Russian  officers,  brought  up  to  tlie 
latest  German  standard.  All  the  trade  of  Siberia  passes  through  Tobolsk.  As  soon  m  tlie 
first  influence  of  spring  has  melted  the  snows,  tlie  merchants  are  seen  crowding  from  the 
west  to  traverse  the  long  tract  which  leads  to  the  Chinese  frontier  and  the  Eastern  Ocean  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  similar  crowds  are  seen  returning.  All  the  tributes  of  fur, 
collected  from  the  tenants  of  the  boundless  deserts,  are  accumulated  at  Tobolsk. 

In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  province  of  Tobolsk  are  Tara  on  the  Irtysch ; 
Jalutorosk  and  Kurgan  on  the  Tobol,  and  Tumen  on  the  Taura;  small  towns  surrounded  by 
rich  pastures,  which  enable  the  inhabitants  to  live  in  coarse  abundance,  and  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  timber,  tallow,  and  hides. 

To  the  north  this  region  presents  a  very  different  aspect,  as  the  Obi  rolls  to  the  Northern 
Ocean.  Its  dark  and  frozen  waves  are  bordered  by  icy  plains,  or  vast  forests  of  gl(K)iiiy 
pine,  amid  which  a  few  handfols  of  stunted  and  shivering  natives  erect  their  yourtu  ur 
moveable  tents.  The  Russians  content  themselves  with  maintaining  here  stations  with  a 
commissary  and  a  few  troops,  not  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  a  hostility  which  is  not  to  he 
apprehended,  but  for  collecting  the  for  tribute,  which,  though  not  very  burdensome,  would 
not  be  given  quite  spontaneously.  Sourgout,  above  the  junction  with  the  Irtysch,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade,  contains  two  churches,  and  168  houses.  Here  grain  cannot  ripen ; 
but  white  and  black  foxes,  with  other  game,  are  found  in  abundance.  Samarov,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  rivers,  is  a  position  nearly  similar.  Still  farther  to  the  north  is  the 
district  and  post  of  Berezov,  where  domestic  animals  indeed  may  still  be  reared,  but  the 
rein-deer  can  alone  be  used  with  advantage.  Finally,  upon  the  Obi,  before  it  opens  into 
the  great  bay  of  that  name,  stands  Obdorsk,  a  post  of  a  few  hovels  and  about  twenty-five 
Cossacks,  who  collect  the  tribute  of  these  desolate  tracts.  Amid  the  naked  mountains  of 
this  northern  extremity  of  Asia,  attempts  have  been  in  vain  made  to  introduce  the  plants 
and  animal"  of  civilised  life ;  in  a  short  time  they  have  uniformly  perished. 

Retumiiig  to  Tobolsk,  and  proceedirjr  thence  southwards,  we  come  to  the  province  of 
Omsk  and  the  government  of  Tomsk,  stretching  along  the  Upper  Irtysch  and  Obi,  ami 
separated  from  Tartary  by  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  Of  this  region,  already  noticed  as  one 
of  the  most  metalliferous  in  the  world,  the  produce  would  exceed  even  the  vast  amount  of 
that  on  the  Urals,  were  not  the  land  carriage  too  heavy  for  the  bulky  metals.  Though  tine 
pasture  districts  exist  in  these  provinces,  as  in  those  on  the  western  rivers,  yet  they  are  by 
no  means  of  equal  extent,  and  a  great  part  of  their  surface  consists  of  long  chains  of  little 
Bttline  lakes.  In  these  the  mineral  covers  the  whole  bottom  of  the  lake  with  a  layer  of  me 
most  brilliant  whiteness;  but  there  is  no  room  for  the  assertion  which  lias  been  founded 
on  this  appearance,  and  which  represents  them  as  investing  it  with  a  crust  like  ice.  The 
eteppe  of  Baraba,  and  others  which  extend  along  these  dreary  regions,  are  almost  covered 
with  a  forest  of  willows  and  other  aquatics,  and  the  air  is  very  pestilential.  The  inhabitants, 
V  Mr.  Holman  informs  us,  believe  that  there  are  plants  which  emit  poisonous  effiuvia, 
but  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  usual  marsh  miasma.  The  natives  here  are  miserably 
poor,  living  in  huts  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  covered  with  long  coots  of  sheepskin,  and  in 
perpetual  fear  of  Tartar  incursion.    This  last  circumstance,  notwithstanding  all  the  pre- 
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cauiioiiH  iiiied  by  the  government,  leavea  uninhabited  large  and  fine  pHtoral  tracti  along  the 
gouthnrii  iHirder. 

The  whole  of  this  fVontier  premnta  features  indicative  of  some  great  revolution,  phyhical 
Slid  )N)|itical.  Kverywhcro  are  found  bones  of  elephants,  butliilocs,  and  other  huge  anunuls, 
thnt  belong  to  another  and  a  distant  climate,  and  some  even  to  varieties  that  are  no  longer 
known  to  exist  Another  feature  consi.sts  in  a  vast  nun.bcr  of  tombs,  extending  along  the 
whole  of  this  line,  and  which  were  tilled  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  coins,  arum,  evi> 
dciitly  belonging  to  chiefs  who  ruled  over  a  wealthy  and  powerful  people.  At  the  time  of 
the  earliest  travellers,  these  tombs  were  a  considerable  source  of  wealth,  and  it  wa.4  a 
regular  employment  to  search  them ;  but,  by  the  latest  accounts,  they  are  now  so  cum- 
|ilett>ly  rifled,  as  no  longer  to  repay  tlio  trouble  of  examination.  There  are  remains  of 
<  edific(>s,  but  not  corresponding  to  the  grandeur  of  the  sepulchral  monuments.  One  ruin  of 
tiunsiderablo  fame,  called  Scmipalatnoi,  or  the  Beven  Palaces,  appeared  to  Pallas  evidi>ntly 
of  Diicharian  origin.  He  was  much  more  struck  by  the  ruins  ot  Ablaikit,  a  temple  which 
trail  iliun  re|)orts  as  erected  by  a  Calrauck  prince  of  the  name  of  Abloie.  It  was  filled  with 
ii|)vv  ards  of  forty  images,  representing  all  those  huge,  deformed,  and  often  monstrous  deities 
wiiich  are  the  objects  of  Shaman  adoration.  They  were  half  male,  half  female;  some  had 
ten  faces  and  seven  arms;  the  fbatures  of  others  were  hideous  and  inflamed.  The  edifice 
was  sustaining  dail^  injury  from  the  Russian  and  Kirghise  troops;  and  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  were  found  in  great  abundance  by  the  earlier  travellers,  only  a  few  fragments 
remained. 

Upon  this  line  the  Russians  maintain  their  grand  chain  of  fortresses,  by  which  the  frontier 
is  imperfectly  defended  from  the  inroads  of  the  Kirghises,  Omsk,  the  capital  of  a  province, 
contains  the  head-quarters,  and  a  garrison  of  4()00  men,  with  7500  inhabitants.  This  gar< 
rison,  Captain  Cochrane  describes  as  maintained  in  admirable  order.  Government  even 
8U()port8  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  military,  as  well  as  another  for  those  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  limitary  post  is  at  Semipalatnoi,  where  2000  men  were  stationed  in  garrrison 
under  as  good  management  as  at  Omsk.  Here  is  a  great  rendezvous  of  the  Tartars  and 
Bucharians,  bringing  the  merchandise  of  interior  Asia,  and  oflen  their  plunder,  to  exchange 
fur  tobacco  and  brandy.  A  little  farther  up  the  Irtysch  is  Ubinsk,  "  a  dirty  little  spot,  called 
here  a  town,"  and  at  a  small  distance  beyond  is  Bouktarma,  close  upon  the  boundary  of  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  empires.  Captain  Cochrane  describes  this  as  one  of  the  most  romantic 
spots  in  the  world.  From  a  vast  plain  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  herbage,  but  without 
a  tree  or  a  shrub,  a  number  of  detached,  rocky,  precipitous  granite  mountains  start  up  and 
spread  in  various  directions.     Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  pasture  with  which  this 

Elain  is  covered,  it  is  a  complete  desert;  "  all  this  fair  and  fertile  tract  is  abandoned  to  wild 
easts,  merely  to  constitute  a  neutral  territory." 

To  the  east  of  Omsk  is  the  government  of  Tomsk,  the  seat  of  those  immense  mineral 
operations  which  have  been  repeatedly  noticed.  Kholyvan  is  now  nearly  deserted,  less  firom 
the  exhaustion  of  the  mines  than  of  the  timber,  of  which  a  large  quantity  is  requisite,  the 
metuls  being  difficult  of  fusion.  The  town,  therefore,  is  at  present  small,  and  little  frequented. 
Barnaoul,  to  which,  as  already  observed,  all  the  metals  drawn  from  the  huge  mineral  mass 
of  the  Schlangenberg  are  brought  to  be  smelted,  is  now  the  principal  town  of  the  govern- 
ment It  was  found  by  a  late  traveller  to  contain  8000  inhabitants,  and  appeared  the  happiest, 
best  governed,  and  neatest  place  in  Siberia.   ~ 

North-cafx  of  Klioly van  is  Tomsk,  the  capital,  which,  lying  on  the  high  road  from  Tobolsk 
eastward,  is  a  ^veat  thoroughfare.  Being  used,  however,  almost  solely  as  a  passage,  the 
business  done  there,  though  enough  to  support  a  population  of  9000  or  10,000,  does  not 
maintain  them  in  any  stirring  or  active  state.  Travellers  agree  that  drunkenness,  and  the 
habit  of  low  sensual  indulgences,  those  besetting  sins  of  all  the  Siberians,  are  carried  to  a 
peculiar  height  at  Tomsk.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  very  fine,  wears  a  genera] 
aspect  of  misery,  and  is  over-run  with  birch  and  brushwood.  The  cottages  of  the  inhabitants 
are  extremely  poor,  and  the  little  produce  that  is  raised  is  half  eaten  by  large' herds  of 
field  mice.  Tomsk,  however,  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  whiskey,  brought 
fi-om  the  distilleries  on  the  Tobol  and  the  Iset  for  the  supply  of  the  eastern  districts. 
Kutznetsk,  on  the  Upper  Tom,  is  a  small  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  a  state  of 
lazy  abundance. 

The  direct  and  now  most  frequented  route  from  Tomsk  into  the  government  of  Yeniseisk, 
leads  through  the  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk,  the  soil  of  which  is  among  the  richest  in  the 
world,  and  capable  of  yielding  the  most  luxuriant  crops,  not  of  wheat,  for  which  the  climate 
is  too  severe,  but  of  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  which  can  endure  the  cold.  It  is  cultivated 
with  some  measure  of  industry,  by  a  race  of  Tartars,  called  Sluschivies,  whose  habits,  how- 
ever, are  chiefly  pastoral.  The  town  contains  about  3.500  inhabitants,  not  exempt  from  tiie 
reigning  vices  of  the  country,  but  by  recent  accounts  it  appears  to  have  been  mucn  improved 
by  an  intelligent  governor. 

To  the  north  of  Krasnoyarsk,  in  a  much  bleaker  region,  is  found  the  considerable  town  of 
Yeniseisk,  the  capital  ot  the  government  of  the  same  name.    The  land  route  by  it  to 
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wontorn  Siberia  ii  circuitoui ;  but  ita  poaition  upon  tho  ifreat  river  fVom  which  it  derivet  iti 
niiiii)-,  lit  a  very  Mhurt  diiitanco  Iwlow  tno  Junction  of  tho  almost  oiiual  tributary  of  tho  Ani^ara, 
rniulorM  it  a  ((''cat  centre  of  the  river  intorcourHe  of  Hiboria.  A  water  communication  wifh 
TolMilMk  ii;  formed  by  the  Kot,  which  faiia  into  the  Obi.  On  thia  dreary  tract  is  found  Narym, 
t  villitffe  with  a  church,  and  1(K)  houscti,  citabliahed  aololy  to  collect  fVoin  theie  wide  rcgioui 
the  tribute  of  flirs. 

Tlin  Yenidcl,  aflcr  paaain^  Yeniiieiak,  rolla  for  upwards  of  1000  milea  to  the  Nortlinrn 
Ocenn,  throu||[h  a  deHert  still  more  vast  and  dreary  than  that  of  the  Lower  Obi.  Turuk- 
ahanHk,  or  Mnnmaea,  it*  the  name  (jfiven  to  thia  awful  world  of  dcaolation.  It  ia  occupied 
chiefly  by  tho  TunguaeH,  who,  not  in  their  poraona,  but  in  their  habita  and  mode  of  Nub- 
aiHtenco,  even  in  the  con«truction  of  their  winter  and  aummer  houaea,  considerably  rcHomblo 
the  Kwiuimaux.  Turukxhansk,  in  tho  Rusaian  archivca  called  a  city,  is  tlic  amallcHt,  per- 
haps that  boara  the  name,  not  hiiving  more  than  100  inhabitants,  who  mostly  reside  within 
a  littlo  woo<len  fort  defended  by  four  guna.  The  tra«lo  and  tribute  of  fura  are  the  only 
aourco  of  subaistenco.  Its  situation  at  tho  junction  of  the  grent  tributary  of  tho  Lower 
l'ouni;()iiHka  ia  favourable  for  thia  purpoao.  The  vicinity  ia  dreary,  but  enlivened  by  num- 
borltws  fli^fhta  of  waterfowl. 

From  Yeniseisk  and  Krasnoyarak,  population  and  commerce  take  a  aouthern  direction, 
and  centre  themsclvoa  at  Irkoutsk.  Tno  poaition  of  thia  capital  altoffcther  iita  it  to  be  the 
emporium  of  Ekistem  Siberia.  The  An^^ra  enables  it  to  communicate  on  one  aide  with  the 
western  rivers,  on  tho  other  with  the  Baikal  Sea,  and  that  point  of  tho  Chineao  frontier 
which  is  tho  acenc  of  the  moat  active  land  commerce  of  Russia.  The  Lena,  ap^ain,  which 
takea  ita  rise  not  far  distant,  connects  it  with  the  Ekstem  Ocean,  and  with  immense  tracts, 
which,  though  destitute  of  all  tho  necessaries  and  even  comforts  of  life,  abound  in  the  most 
precious  fura,  Ita  prosperity  and  growth  have,  therefore,  been  rapid ;  and,  from  being  a 
secondary  city,  dependent  upon  Tobolsk,  it  has  been  raised  to  be  tho  seat  of  a  government 
which  comprehenda  all  the  eastern  tracta  now  to  bo  described.  Travellera  generally  describe 
Irkoutsk  as  now  the  handsomest  in  external  appearance,  and  the  most  elegant  as  to  society, 
of  any  in  Siberia.  The  houses,  indeed,  are  chiefly  of  wood ;  but  the  atreeta  are  broad  and 
npacioua;  some  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine,  and  there  are  twelve  handsome  churches. 
The  population,  by  the  last  census,  consisted  of  11,292,  and  has  probably  increased  since. 
The  principal  inhabitanta  consist  of  merchants,  chiefly  connected  with  houses  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  government  Captain  Cochrane  laments,  aa 
the  main  bar  to  eocial  enjoyment,  the  jealouav  which  reigns  between  these  two  parties :  yet 
of  such  local  and  precarious  application  are  those  remarks,  that  Mr.  Holman,  his  contempo- 
rary, considers  the  agreement  between  those  very  classes  to  be  a  subject  of  agreeable  sur- 
prise. Both  being  in  the  habit  of  passing  to  Europe,  have  introduced  whatever  is  most  recent 
m  ita  literature,  as  well  as  in  musical  and  dramatic  performance.  A  small  library  has  been 
formed,  aa  well  as  a  collection  of  natural  history ;  and  government,  among  other  seminaries, 
has  founded  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  Japanese.  The  shops  of  Irkoutsk  are  filled 
with  nankeens,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  and  otner  articles  of  Chinese  dress  and  furniture, 
and  it  has  almost  the  aspect  of  a  Chinese  city. 

Ascending  the  Angara  from  Irkoutsk,  we  enter  the  wide  inland  sea  of  the  Baikal,  which, 
aa  one  of  the  grand  features  of  Asiatic  Russia,  has  been  already  described.  Beyond  it  to 
the  south,  a  scene  opens  altogether  Mongolian.  The  country  presents  the  sandy  plains  of 
Eastern  Tartary,  intermixed,  occaaionally,  with  good  postures.  The  Mongols,  with  the  cog- 
nate tribe  of  the  Burats,  fill  all  the  country ;  and  even  the  Russian  colonists  imitate  their 
manners  and  language.  The  religion  of  the  Lama  is  celebrated  in  all  ita  pomp  of  sound 
and  image ;  tea,  formed  aa  in  Thibet  into  a  pulpy  mass,  is  the  favourite  beverage :  all  the 
habits  and  system  of  life  are  those  of  Middle  Asia.  Nertchinsk  ia  the  name  given  to  this 
south-east  corner  of  the  Russian  empire.  The  town  of  that  name  was  once  frequented  as 
the  main  route  to  Kiakhta ;  but  since  the  merchants  have  preferred  to  ascend  the  Selinga, 
Nertchinsk  derives  its  importance  solely  from  its  mines  of  lead  and  silver,  which  are  'ery 
abundant  Their  annual  produce  is  usually  40,000  lbs.  of  lead ;  from  which  are  extra.ted 
250  lbs.  of  silver.  The  mines,  like  others,  are  worked  by  exiled  convicts,  whose  situatVi  is 
peculiarly  hopeless,  as  the  Chinese  never  harbour  them.  Westward  from  these  metallirerous 
chains  stretch  the  Yablonoy  mountains,  the  most  rugged,  and  perhaps  the  loftiest  part  of  the 
great  chain  which  here  crosses  Asia.  Thick  and  continued  forests,  rocks,  steeps,  niornBHes, 
and  snow,  cover  all  their  higher  pinnacles;  these  features  render  them  impenetrable,  unless 
to  a  few  daring  hunters,  who  make  their  way  by  paths  scarcely  distinguishoble  from  the 
track  of  wild  beasts.  The  prevailing  form  is  that  of  a  number  of  pyramids  uniting  in  a  broad 
summit  resembling  an  apple;  whence  is  derived  tlie  appellation  Yablonoy. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  route  to  Kiakhta  up  the  Selinga,  the  Russians  have  built  upon 
that  river  Oudinsk  and  Selinginsk,  small  towns,  in  a  barren  country,  and  merely  supported 
by  this  transit  Kiakhta  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the  busiest  scene  of  the  commerce 
of  Northern  Asia,  having  been  fixed  upon  by  the  treaty  of  1728,  aa  the  only  point  at  which 
commerce  can  take  place  between  the  vast  empires  of  Russia  and  China.    It  stands  on  a 
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nuked,  mmewhat  elevated  plain,  with  lofly  granite  peaKs  rminff  round  it  on  every  side.  It 
in  clinmly  contiguous  to  the  town  of  Maimatchin,  crowde*!  with  Chinese  morcnants,  who 
r«'s(irt  ihilhur  for  tho  purposes  of  this  trade.  Tho  towns,  however,  are  di»ttinct;  and  each  li 
HiirroiiiKied  by  its  separate  fortification.  Forts  built  on  the  pinnacle  of  two  opiNwite 
iiKiuiiliiiim  murk  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  being  surmounted  on  tho  Russian  side  with  t 
cruKH,  on  the  Chinese  side  with  iv  cone  or  pyramid.  In  ronseouence  of  tho  influx  of  tttrangisrs, 
till!  iiiunnora  are  said  to  bo  more  polished  and  sociable  than  in  other  towns  of  Asiatic  RiisHia, 
and  the  two  nations  mingle  conlially  in  social  intercourse.  The  RusHiuns  are  even  invited 
to  tho  place,  and  entertained  there ;  though,  on  tho  tolling  of  a  boll  at  sunset,  they  must  ull 
hastily  quit  it  Tho  European  residents,  m  imitation  of  tho  Chinese,  drink  vast  quantities 
of  tea,  and  even  annoy  visiters  by  pressing  upon  them  a  beverage  not  generally  the  most 
agri^eublo  to  the  Russian  palate. 

From  Irkoutsk,  a  north-oast  route  of  600  miles  leads  to  Kirensk,  situated  on  the  I.ena, 
where  it  first  begins  to  be  a  river  of  importance,  and  in  a  position  equally  convenient  to 
travellers  from  Irkoutsk  and  flrom  the  Yenisei,  The  last  traces  of  rich  vegetation  are  here 
prmliici'd  by  a  fertile  soil,  even  amid  tho  severity  of  tho  climate.  It  is  also  well  situated  for 
the  trade  in  furs;  and  its  sturgeon  is  reckoned  the  l)cst  in  Siberia.  With  all  those  advan- 
tages it  is  no  more  than  a  village  of  about  lUO  houses. 

Filtering  the  province  of  Yakutsk,  we  come  to  Istkut  and  Olekminsk,  situated  on  the  Lena, 
as  it  dcsc(!nds  into  tho  tVozen  regions,  which  are  merely  small  posts  formed  for  the  collection 
of  furs,  and  for  stages  on  tho  road  to  Yakutsk.  Yakutsk,  in  the  heart  of  tliis  fVozen  territory, 
has  still  pretensions  to  tho  name  of  a  city,  since  its  ill-built  wooden  houses  contain  about 
TCMM)  inhabitants,  ^lolhlng  can  be  more  bleak  than  its  situation  and  environs.  A  few  ciopa 
of  rye  are  sown  on  a  rich  soil,  but  under  a  complete  uncertainty  whether  they  will  ever 
ri|)cn,  in  a  climate  where,  in  the  end  of  June,  the  ground  is  still  deeply  frozen,  and  early  in 
September  the  Lena  is  passable  on  sledges.  Still,  it  is  renderei'  i  ^lace  of  some  importance 
by  the  rich  furs  which  aro  either  caught  in  the  surrounding  region,  or  brought  iVom  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  America.  Tho  merchants  make  very  high  profits,  both  by  the  enormous  price 
at  which  they  sell  tobacco,  spirits,  and  other  European  commodities,  and  the  low  rate  at 
which  they  obtain  those  of  tho  natives  in  exchange. 

On  the  Lower  Lena  and  Olonsk,  and  within  the  bonlcrs  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  Russians 
have  established  Gigansk  and  Olensk,  small  posts  for  hunting  and  tribute.  Near  the  mouthi 
of  these  rivers,  the  Northern  Ocean  presents  a  number  of  isles,  of  which  some  aro  large. 
They  liuvo  been  carefully  examined  by  tlie  hunter  Liackof,  who  discovered,  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  200  miles  from  the  shore,  an  extensive  coast,  to  which  some  have  given  the 
name  of  New  Siberia.  The  Russian  government  sent  afterwards  to  examine  it  more  care- 
fully, but  without  being  able  to  ascertain  its  extent  and  boundaries.  Some  even  imagined 
them  to  extend  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become  connected  witii  the  continent  of  America;  but 
this  supposition  is  now  abandoned,  The  aspect  of  these  shores  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
dreary  and  desolate ;  but  they  present  one  indication  that  is  truly  extraordinary,  and  gives 
much  room  for  thought  to  those  who  speculate  on  the  changes  and  destiny  of  the  earth. 
There  are  found  numerous  bones  and  other  remains  of  the  elephant,  an  animal  now  alto- 
fi;ethcr  foreign  to  this  part  of  the  globe,  or  to  any  which  is  not  separated  from  it  by  nearly  a 
tburth  of  its  circuit.  Remains  of  that  huge  animal,  of  an  extinct  race,  the  mammoth,  are 
also  found  at  this  extremity  of  Siberia. 

Proceeding  from  Yakutsk  eastward,  we  come  to  the  district  of  Okotsk,  which  presents  a 
more  active  and  thriving  scene.  The  traveller  who  ascends  the  Aldan  and  the  Joudama, 
and  after  a  short  portaijfe  descends  the  Okoto,  reaches  Okotsk,  the  emporium  of  the  north- 
cn^tern  seas  of  Asia,  ft  is  a  neat,  thriving,  improving  town,  situated  on  a  long  narrow  ridge 
between  the  sea  and  the  river,  and  containing  1500  inhabitants.  Nearly  half  of  these  are 
in  the  employ  of  government,  which  maintains  them  at  an  expense  of  10,000{. ;  which  sum, 
however,  the  revenues  of  the  district  do  not  pay.  Okotsk  collects  all  the  furs  and  skins  of 
Kamtchatka  and  of  north-western  America,  which  last  branch  has  of  late  rece'ved  a  great 
augmentation. 

A  large  and  long  peninsula,  of  peculiar  character,  called  Kamtchatka,  extends  into  the 
ocean  which  waters  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  This  territory  is  about  600  miles  in 
length,  by  300  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Its  position  on  the  globe  ought  to  give  to  the  greater 
part  of  it  a  climate  like  that  of  Britain;  but  the  winds  blowing  from  tho  plains  of  Siberia, 
and  from  the  vast  polar  seas  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  induce  an  Arctic  cHmate,  and  nllcw 
scarcely  three  months  of  summer.  This  cold  is  increased  by  the  chain  of  mountiiinH  which 
traverses  nearly  its  whole  length,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise,  as  alrea«ly  olwerved,  to  an 
extraordinary  height.  Attempts  have  in  vain  been  made  to  rear,  in  Kamtchatka,  the  coursest 
kinds  of  grain  peculiar  to  the  most  nortliern  climates.*  There  are,  however,  be»rit'.s  of 
various  kinds,  some  roots,  which,  when  dried,  supply  tlie  place  of  bread;  and  a  gramineous 

*[^iiiri'  1H10,  DalR.  Imrlny,  rye,  and  even  wlii>nl  have  been  rullivsted  with  luecen  in  Kamtchatka;  and  potatoei 
liirni|ii<,  mlihajjcH,  bcvta,  &c.,  tiave  alsu  been  found  to  thrive— An.  Ed.] 
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Uan  of  Kamtchatka. 


Woman  of  Kamtchatka. 


Bummer  and  Winier  Habitntiuni  at  Kamlclialka. 


p.ant,  from  which  they  contrive  to  extract  a  spirit  But  the  main  compensation  is  in  thn 
profusion  of  animal  life*  which  fills  alike  earth,  water,  and  air,  and  in  wliich  no  territory  on 
Uie  globe  seems  to  rival  this.  A  sportsman  who  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to  his  favourite 
anmsement  the  pleasures  of  civilised  life  would  tind  Kamtchatka  a  paradise.  The  land  uiii 
inals  ailbrd  a  valuable  prize,  being  all  covered  with  rich  furs,  and  very  abundant.  Though 
noi  quite  so  fine  as  those  of  Siberia,  they  ggg 
form  the  basis  of  a  considerable  trade.  The 
coasts  swarm  with  seals  and  other  marine 
animals ;  the  rocks  are  coated  with  shell- 
fish ;  the  bays  are  almost  choked  with  her- 
rings, and  the  rivers  with  salmon.  Flocks 
of  grouse,  woodcocks,  wild  geese,  and  ducks, 
darken  the  air.  Thus  the  inhabitants  obtain 
in  abundance  not  only  food,  but  full  materials 
for  that  gluttonous  indulgence  to  which  tiiey 
are  addicted.  They  form  a  peculiar  race 
{figs.  685.  and  686.),  with  flat  features, 
small  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  scarcely  any  beard.  Their  stature  is  diminutive,  with  large  head 
and  short  legs.  Since  the  Russian  sway  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  they  were  wont  to 
wage  with  considerable  fiiry,  they  have  passed  into  a  peaceable,  honest,  lazy,  drunken,  ser- 
vile race,  careless  of  the  future,  and  addicted  to  coarse  sensuality.     They  have  houses  both 

087  for  winter  and  summer  {fig.  687.).  The 

former,  composed  of  branches  of  trees, 
plastered  with  clay,  are  half  sunk  in  tha 
ground ;  and  in  the  interior  one  lamp,  fijd 
with  train  oil,  lights,  warms,  and  cookj 
the  victuals  of  two  families.  The  sum- 
mer-house has  a  peculiar  structure,  its 
floor  being  raised  by  posts,  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  leav- 
ing beneath  an  empty  space,  in  which 
the  fish  is  hung  up  to  dry.  In  their  do- 
mestic habits,  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  dogs  harnessed  to  the  sledges 
{fig.  688.),  and  employed  to  draw  them.  These  dogs  are  of  no  peculiar  size  or  strength, 
but  resemble  our  mountain  or  shepherd  dogs.  They  are  fed  on  the  oflal  of  fish,  and  in  sum- 
mer are  turned  out  to  find 
their  own  food;  their  return 
being  certain  at  the  approach 
of  the  inclement  season.  In 
travelling,  the  driver  yokes 
them  two  and  two  abreast, 
and  from  four  to  ten  in  one 
vehicle,  according  to  the 
weight  to  be  drawn.  He 
then  places  himself  in  the 
sledge,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  basket,  with  two  ends 
turned  up  ;  but  no  ordinary 
skill  is  required  to  prevent  both  rider  and  carriage  from  buin^  overturned  on  the  rugired 
ground  over  which  it  is  frequently  dragged.  At  their  high  festivals,  the  Kamtchadales  ;,ave 
Uiemselves  up  to  an  almost  frantic  mirth,  which  astonishos  those  who  have  viewed  the  slug- 
gishness of  their  ordinary  deportment.  Their  favourite  dance  is  one  in  which  all  the  actions 
and  motions  of  the  bear  are  represented  to  the  life ;  and  the  violent  and  uncouth  attitudes 
assumed  for  this  purpose  excite  in  the  spectators  rapturous  admiration. 

Altiiough  the  Kamtchadales,  by  connection  with  Russia,  have  gained  an  exemption  fi-om 
war,  they  have  sufiered  deeply  from  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  and  of  various  con- 
tagious  diseases.  Their  numbers  have  thus  been  diminished,  and  do  not  at  present  exceed 
4600,  of  whom  little  more  than  half  are  natives ;  the  rest  Russians  and  Koriaks.  Bolche- 
retzk  and  Nischnei-Kamtchatka,  are  small  villages,  which  pass  for  towns ;  but  the  only  place 
of  any  real  importance  is  Petropuulowsk,  or  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  thriving 
ittle  port,  by  which  the  merchants  of  Okotsk  carry  on  almost  all  the  trade  of  Kamtchatka. 
An  Archipelago  of  small  islands,  called  the  Kuriles,  stretch  from  the  southern  point  of 
Kamtchatka  to  Jesso,  a  line  of  nearly  800  miles.     Twenty-two  are  known,  of  which  nine- 
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Kamtchatka  in  the  abundance  of  game  and  fish.    The  inhabitants  are  peaceable  and  wel 
disposed ;  they  live  nearly  as  the  Kamtchadales,  but  in  a  neater  and  more  civilised  manner 
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and  some  of  the  southern  islands  have  imbibed  a  tincture  of  Japanese  habits.  Their  sub- 
jection to  Russia  consists  almost  wholly  in  paying  a  tribute  of  furs  and  sea-calver, 
•  A  wild  and  remote  country  yet  remains,  in  the  extremity  of  Asia,  into  which  only  a  f«w 
daring  adventurers  attempt  to  penetrate.  All  the  features  of  Siberia  are  on  an  exteiibive 
Bcale ;  but  scarcely  any  rival  the  immensity  of  its  eastern  deserts.  Those  who  set  out  from 
Vakutsk  for  the  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi  have  to  traverse  nearly  2000  miles,  in  which 
♦here  is  only,  at  each  interval  of  200  or  300  miles,  a  post  of  eight  or  ten  huts.  On  the 
intermediate  spaces  arc  placed,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  yourts,  or  little  equar 
wooden  huts,  at  the  precise  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from  each  other,  with  a  fire-place 
in  the  middle,  for  which  .the  pine-woods  always  supply  plenty  of  fuel.  At  length  they  reach 
Nischnei-Kolymsk,  on  a  bay  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kolima.  This  town, 
as  it  is  here  called,  consists  of  fifty  wooden  houses,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  The  soil 
yields  neither  grain  nor  herbage ;  but  a  few  horses  and  cows  are  kept  half  alive  by  cropping 
the  tops  of  the  bushes.  In  return,  the  waters  yield  food  in  boundless  profusion. 
The  gulfs  of  the  Kolima  and  Anadir,  belonging  to  the  opposite  oceans,  enclose  the  cx- 
ogg  treme  peninsula  of  the  Tchutchi  (Jig.  689.). 

~     ^  This  race,  in  their  rude  retreat,  have  pre- 

served entire  the  independence  so  long 
lost  by  all  the  other  nations  of  Siberia. 
They  meet  the  Russians,  however,  for 
purposes  of  traffic,  at  the  fair  of  Ostronaya, 
which,  when  visited  by  Captain  Cochrane, 
was  the  resort  of  about  200  Tchutchi  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,  and  500  rein- 
deer. They  are  a  stout,  rough,  honest, 
bold,  and  fearless  race.  Dear-bought  ex- 
perience has  rendered  them  excessively 
jealous  of  the  Russian  traders,  and  by  no 
means  so  easily  cheated  as  formerly.  They  take  off  about  40,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  aver- 
aging three  rubles  a  pound,  with  various  little  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  and  toys ;  in 
return  for  which,  they  give  sea-horse  teeth,  various  skins  and  frirs  of  sea  and  land  animals, 
the  produce  of  their  own  coast,  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
America. 


Tchutchi. 


CHAPTER  Xlll. 

JAPAN. 

Japan  bears  an  affinity  to  China,  in  the  nature  of  it«  institutions,  the  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  which  separate  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
v/orld.  Asia,  in  general,  forms  a  vast  continent  of  broad  and  unbroken  dimensions ;  but  to 
the  east  and  south-east,  it  presents  archipelagoes  of  islands,  so  large  as  to  constitute  entire 
kingdoms.  The  three  which  constitute  Jppan  have,  not  without  plausible  grounds,  claimed 
the  title  of  empire.  The  empire  of  Japan  is  in  fact  so  great,  so  populous,  and  marked  by 
such  striking  and  peculiar  features,  that,  notwithstanding  the  complete  state  of  insulation  in 
which  it  holds  itself  from  other  nations,  it  justly  attracts  a  large  share  of  the  curiosity  of 
Europe. 

Sect.  I. — General  Outline  and  /sped, 

Japan  consists  of  three  principal  islands,  one  very  large,  and  two  smaller,  which,  being 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  narrow  channels,  form  altogether  one  long,  winding,  irre- 
gular range  of  territory.  The  entire  length,  in  an  oblique  line,  from  point  to  point,  scarcely 
falls  short  of  1000  miles ;  while  the  breadth,  in  some  places  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty, 
seldom  exceeds  100,  and  never,  unless  in  its  most  expanded  central  point,  amounts  to  200. 
Niphon,  by  much  the  largest,  is  about  800  miles  long ;  Kiusiu,  or  Ximo,  150  miles  long  by 
120  broad ;  Sikokf,  or  Sicoco,  90  long,  by  50  broad.  The  other  islands  are  mere  detached 
and  local  objects.  The  southern  part  of  the  large  contiguous  island  of  Jesso,  comprehending 
all  of  it  that  is  valuable  and  improvable,  is  completely  colonised  and  possessed  by  the  Ja- 
panese. 

The  stormy  seas  which  dash  around  Japan  form  the  most  prominent  feature  in  its  geo- 
graphical position.  To  the  east  it  fiices  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Northern  Pacific ;  which, 
with  the  mtervention  of  scarcely  a  single  island,  reaches  fifty  degrees  across  to  the  coast 
of  America.  The  sf  'h-western  point  of  the  range  comes  alnsost  in  contact  with  Corea, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a  strait  of  about  eighty  miles.  Proceeding  to  the  north 
east,  it  recedes  continually  from  Asia,  till  it  leaves  an  expanse,  nearly  700  miles  broad,'called 
(he  Sea  of  Japan.  At  the  northern  extremity  this  sea  is  narrowed  by  the  large  islands  of 
Jcsso  and  Saghalien,  till  it  is  formed  into  a  species  of  close  bay. 
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JAPAN. 


The  lapect  of  Japan  19  boU,  varied,  abrupt,  and  strikinif  (Jig.  691.)«  without  any  single 

feature  that  ia  very  promuient 
Rugged  chains  traverse  its  interior, 
from  several  of  which  volcanic  fire 
is  thrown  up ;  and  Fusi,  the  high- 
est, is  covered  with  alnrast  perpetual 
snow.  On  the  whole,  however,  these 
inequalities  of  surfkce  are  no  more 
than  necessary  to  supply  the  mois- 
ture requisite  in  so  not  a  climate ; 
and  an  ample  proportion  of  the  sur- 
face of  Japan  consists  of  rich  val* 
Jtpanew  SeeMry.  _  jgyg  j^j  extended  plains,  on  which 

all  the  articles  of  tropical  produce  grow  in  the  utmost  abundance.  Streams,  pouring  down 
from  the  interior  heights,  traverse  uie  plains  in  endless  numbers,  and  in  everv  direction; 
but,  in  this  narrow  belt,  the  receptacle  of  the  sea  is  everywhere  too  near  to  allow  them  to 
acquire  the  character  of  great  rivers.  There  are  no  lakes  of  any  magnitude ;  but  the  coast 
i»  indented  with  many  deep  and  broad  bays,  which  penetrate  the  mterior,  and  aflbrd  the  most 
important  aid  to  internal  commerce. 

BKrt.VL—Naturei  Cteography 
SomnoT.  1. — Oeohgy. 

These  isknds  contain  several  volcanoes  of  considerable  extent,  concerning  which  some 
few  details  have  been  published  by  travellers;  but  the  geognostical  relations  of  the  other 
formations  of  the  group  are  not  known  to  us. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  abound  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  The  gold  is  obtained 
principally  from  a  pyritical  ore  of  copper;  smaller  quantities  are  collected  fiom  alluvial  soils 
of  various  descriptions.  Rich  mines  of  silver  are  said  to  occur  in  the  province  of  Bungo, 
and  the  most  northerly  parts  near  Kattami.  There  are  considerable  copper  mines  in  differ- 
ent district.  Iron  is  said  to  occur  but  seldom,  or  it  is  less  extensively  mined  than  copper,  as 
the  natives  do  not  make  so  much  use  of  it  as  most  other  nations.  They  sometimes  employ 
it  in  the  manu&cture  of  arms,  knives,  scissors,  and  other  necessary  implements.  The  gold 
and  copper  are  coined  into  money.  Cinnabar,  the  ore  of  mercury,  is  also  met  with  in-Japan. 
Sulphur  is  found  in  great  abundance;  coal  occurs  in  some  of  the  northern  provinces; 
beautiful  kinds  of  amber  were  received  by  Thunberg  fh>m  the  natives ;  and  a  reddish  brown 
naphtha  is  used  for  burning.  Asbestos,  porcelain  earth,  tourmaline,  schorl,  and  marble  are 
also  enumerated  among  the  mineral  productions  of  Japan.  .-      .1 

SuBSBOT.  2. — Botany. 

Japan,"*  like  China,  is  under  the  influence  of  an. Oriental  clime :  its  temperature  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  Morocco,  Madeira,  and  the  peninsula  of  Spain,  which  lie  under  the  same 
parallels.  The  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Sikokf,  and  the  southern  part  of  Niphon,  terminate, 
eastward,  the  Transition  Zone.  These  islands  are  intersected  by  mountains,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  height  The  summers  are  very  hot ;  but  the  thermometer  sinks  a  great  deal 
in  winter.  From  observations  made  by  Thunberg  in  1775,  at  Nangasaki,  lat  32°  45',  it 
appears  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  but  +  16°  Rieaumur ;  owing  to  which  the 
Bananas,  grown  in  the  vicinity,  do  not  bear  fruit  In  August  the  greatest  heats  take  place, 
when  the  thermometer  rises  to  +  36°  or  37°,  sometimes  to  +  43°.  The  winter  begins  in 
January  and  closes  in  February,  during  which  the  quicksilver  varies  between  +  21°  and  — 2°. 
Occasionally  snow  whitens  the  prround,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  covered  with  ice. 
The  island  of  Niphon  is  traversed  by  the  northern  limit  of  the  Transition  Zone.  It  is  need- 
less to  attempt  to  determine  precisely  the  line  of  this  zone :  the  temperature  of  Niphon  is 
unknown  to  us ;  and  as  to  its  vegetation,  our  only  information  is  derived  from  Thunberg, 
who  travelled  in  1776  from  Nangasaki  to  Jeddo,  under  the  surveillance  of  an  escort  which 
did  not  permit  him  to  deviate  from  the  road.  At  Osaka  (lat  34°  5')  there  is  a  botanic  garden, 
containing  many  of  the  productions  of  the  empire ;  and  where  Dractena  revoluta,  Laums 
Camphora,  and  other  species  which  require  a  mild  temperature,  grow  in  the  open  air.  The 
Tea  plant,  which,  with  the  Camellia  and  Lycium  barbarum,  forms  all  the  hedges  in  Kiusiu, 
grows  also  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  between  Meaco  and  Jeddo ;  but  the  Tea  appears 
to  be  of  the  number  of  those  plants  which  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  in  summer  protects 
against  the  effect  of  winter.  It  is  probable  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Jeddo  is  much 
lower  than  that  of  Osaka  and  Nangasaki. 

The  trees  on  the  mountains  of  Niphon  consist  generally  of  northern  species;  such  as  'ne 
Lime  T-ee,  the  Scotch  Fir,  the  Pinus  Cembra  and  P.  Strobus,  the  Spruce  and  Larch.    To 
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the  north  of  Niphon,  in  the  island  of  Jesso,  at,  Matsmai,  lat.  42°  (only  7'  north  of  Rome),  the 
winter  is  long  and  severe;  the  thermometer  falls  to  — 18°  or — 19°;  and  a  thick  bed  of 
«now  covers  the  ground  from  November  to  April. 

Thunberg  has  made  us  acquainted  with  755  Jananese  flowering  plants ;  most  of  them 
:ollected  in  the  environs  of  Nangasaki  and  some  adjacent  islands.  This  specimen  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country  suffices  to  give  an  idea  of  its  general  character.  It 
may  be  called  an  Insular  Flora ;  and  of  Japan,  as  of  manv  other  islands,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  vegetable  population  was  originally  very  small,  and  has  gradually  increased  by 
colonisation. 

Among  these  755  flowering  plants,  we  may  observe  240  of  the  old  continent ;  some  from 
India,  as  Salix  japonica,  Eleagims  umbcllata,  and  the  Orange  tree ;  also  the  Citrus  Decu- 
mana  and  Paper  Mulberry,  the  Camphor  tree,  and  Bamboo,  the  Pride  of  India,  &c. ;  some 
Chinese  species,  as  Podocarpus  macrophylla,  Cupressus  patula.  Thuja  orientalis,  Ficua 
pumila,  Quercus  dentata,  Bladhia  japonica,  Olea  fragrans  {Jig,  692.),  Sophora  japonica, 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  the  Sosanqua  and  Camellia,  the  Anise  tree  (^Illicium  anitatum),  the 
Hydrangea  (jff^.  693.),  Cycas  revoluta,  Raphis  flabelliformis,  &c. :  others  belong  to  the 
western  portion  of  the  Transition  Zone,  as  the  Whits  and  Black  Mulberry,  the  (Meander, 


Olea  FrafnuM. 


Hydraniea. 


Salisburia  Adiantoideg. 


the  Pomegranate,  Zizyphus  vulgaris,  Tamarix  gallica,  Hex  aquifolium,  Cercis  Siliquastrum, 
Bome  species  of  Prunus,  Pyrus,  Amygdalus,  Ficus,  &c. ;  some  again,  which  are  common  to 
all  the  nortliern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  Yew,  the  Juniper,  the  Scotch  Fir  and 
Larch,  the  Spruce  and  Pinus  Cembra,  the  Chestnut,  Birch,  Alder,  Ash,  Elder,  and  White 
Willow.  There  are,  likewise,  about  30  North  American  kinds ;  among  which  are  Rhodo- 
dendron maximum,  Sambucus  canadensis,  Bignonia  Catalpa,  Magnolia  glauca,  iEsculus 
Pavia,  Pinus  Strobus,  Juniperus  bermudiana  and  barbadensis,  Juglans  nigra,  Amorpha  fruti- 
cosa,  Vitis  Labrusca,  &c.  To  a  botanist,  the  combination  must  be  very  interesting  of  these 
various  types,  belonging  to  the  vegetation  of  such  distant  lands,  here  growing  on  the  same 
'soil.  In  the  more  southern  part  of  Japan,  the  plants  of  warmer  districts  are  not  unfrequent ; 
as  the  Camelliaceae,  Temstrdmiceae,  Sapindaceae,  Magnoliacete,  Bignoniaceee,  Ardisiacese, 
Gardeniee,  Begoniee,  Amoma,  Epidendra,  and  Commelinee ;  one  Palm  and  one  of  the  Cycadeo;, 
&c. ;  but,  in  general,  the  prevailing  generic  types  are  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Tran- 
sition Zone  in  the  old  continent. 

The  most  remarkable  shrubs  and  trees  hitherto  seen  in  Japan  are,  Salix  Integra,  Betula 
japonica ;  Quercus  glabra,  glauca,  acuta,  cuspidata,  and  serrata ;  Cupressus  japonica,  Thuja 
dolabrata,  Salisburia  adiantifolia,  Podocarpus  Nageia,  Taxus  nucifera  and  verticillata,  Celtis 

orientalis,  four  or  five  Eleagni,  four.Laurels,  Osy- 
ris  japonica,  Nerium  divaricatum,  Diospyros  Kaki 
Syringa  suspensa,  Callicarpa  japonica,  Volkameria 
japonica,  Vitex  rotunda,  Clerodendrum  dichoto- 
mum,  Paullinia  japonica.  Magnolia  obovata  aiK 
Kobus,  Citrus  japonica,  six  species  of  Acer,  three 
of  Vitis,  six  of  Ilex,  several  of  Prunus  and  Cra- 

tffigUS,  &c. 

To  Japan,  as  well  as  China,  the  gardens  of  this 
country  ore  indebted  for  some  of  their  choicest, 
though  not  most  numerous,  treasures ;  of  which 
several  are  quite  hardy,  as  the  Hydrangea  horten- 
sis,  Pyrus  (Cydonia)  japonica  and  Mespilus  (Eno- 
botrya)  japonica,  the  Anise  tree  (Illicium  anisa- 
turn),  and  that  fevourite  evergreen,  Aucuba  japo- 
uica,  tii6  baiiHuUriit  uuiiuiioiues  {Jtg-  oif4.;  aim 
Sophora  japonica ;  while  the  deliciously  scented 
Olea  fl-agrans,  and  the  useful  Cycas  revoluta  (  fig 
695.)  require  the  protection  of  our  greenhouses. 
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SuNBOT.  3. — Zoology. 
Our  zoological  information  o;"  this  remote  and  little  known  empire  remains  nearly  aa  im> 

perfect  now  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  celebrated  botanist  ThunWg  visited  Japan. 

It  seems  that  neither  sheep  nor  goatfl  are  esteemed  by  these  curious  people;  very  few  swino 

are  seen,  and  the  only  use  made  of  the  cattle  is  to  draw  the  ploughs.     If  the  population  is 

as  great  as  travellers  represent,  the  wild  quadrupeds  must  long  ago  have  been  diminished, 

or  nearly  extirpated. 
A  few  Birds  of  unusual  splendour,  or  of  singular  structure,  appear  peculiar  to  this  part 

of  Asia.     The  Japan  peacock  is  a  totally  distinct  species  trom  that  of  India,  although  about 

the  same  size.  For  a  long  time  this  superb  creature  was  only 
known  to  naturalists  by  a  painting  sent  to  the  Pope,  and  even  its 
existence  began  to  be  doubted,  until  the  celebrated  Le  Yaillant, 
by  great  good  ibrtune,  met  with  a  living  specimen  in  a  mena* 
gerie  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus  established  the  truth 
of  its  actual  existence. 

Among  the  Domestic  Fowls  of  Japan  are  two  most  singu- 
lar races,  said  also  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  native  forests.  One 
is  the  Crisped  Cock  (G.  crispus  Tf;m.),  having  the  whole  of  the 
feathers  curled  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, like  wool ;  its  colour  is  usually  whi*o.  The  other  is  the 
Silk  Cock  (fig.  696.)  (Gallus  lanat  is),  and  presents  an  equally 
strange  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  nature;  the  webs  of 
the  feathers  being  so  entirely  disunited  that  the  bird  appears 
covered  only  with  silky  hairs;  this  also  is  white:  the  fl€»h  k 

considered  so  delicate  as  to  exceed  that  of  the  best  ordinary  capon. 


Silk  Cock. 


Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography, 

Japan  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  their  hi»> 
.vrians.  The  empire,  however,  has  records,  which  affect  to  detail  its  revolutions  for  a 
period  long  anterior  to  that  which  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  the  origin  of  human 
society.  Of  the  seven  celestial  spirits,  who  ruled  it  for  more  than  1,000,000  years,  nothing 
need  be  said.  The  second  dynasty,  though  it  commenced  15,000  years  before  the  creation, 
includes,  probably,  a  considerable  admixture  of  truth.  The  emperors  were  mere  human 
beings,  and  they  are  represented,  according  to  the  probable  course  of  things,  as  having  come 
from  China,  and  introduced,  among  a  yet  barbarous  people,  the  useful  arts,  medicine,  and  a 
tincture  of  the  sciences.  The  third  period,  which  may  be  considered  as  fundamentally 
genuine,  is  referred  to  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was  marked  by  the 
accession  of  the  dairis,  who  laid  claim,  not,  indeed,  to  divine  attributes,  but  to  a  descent 
from  the  early  celestial  rulers;  and  they,  as  "sons  of  heaven,"  and  ministers  of  the  Deity, 
continued  to  exercise  over  Japan  a  mingled  civil  and  ecclesiastical  sway.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, however,  that  their  power  over  the  greater  part  was  little  more  than  spiritual ;  and 
that  its  varied  districts  were  held  by  civil  princes  in  almost  independent  possession.  The 
dairis,  as  they  sunk  into  voluptuous  indolence,  devolved  into  the  hands  of  the  cube,  or 
general,  that  military  power  which  can  with  such  difficulty  be  prevented  from  becoming 
paramount  This,  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  gave  rise  to  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  political  situation  of  Japan.  A  succession  of  brave  and  able  cubes  found  means  to 
reduce  all  the  petty  princes  under  subjection  to  the  general  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  monopolise  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  profound  veneration,  however, 
entertained  by  the  nation  for  the  dairi,  and  the  sacred  character  with  which  they  supposedj 
him  to  be  invested,  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  wholly  superseded.  He  still 
enjoyed  ample  revenues  to  maintain  his  dignity,  with  an  absolute  control  over  all  spiritual 
concerns,  leaving  the  solid  and  temporal  power  to  the  cubo,  who  has  ever  since  maintained 
it  without  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  dairi,  and,  by  a  course  of  severe  and  determined 
measures,  has  held  all  the  formerly  independent  princes  in  a  state  of  complete  vassalage. 

The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Japan  is  to  us  the  most  interesting  part  of  its  hbtory, 
thoujrh  it  has  scarcely  affected  the  destinies  of  the  empire  itself.  The  Portuguese,  who 
were  the  first  explorers  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  did  not 
at  first  encounter  that  deadly  jealousy  with  which  Japan  was  afterwards  closed  against 
Europeans.  Not  only  were  they  allowed  to  establish  a  factory,  and  carry  on  a  great  trade 
nt  Firando,  but  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  missionaries,  for  diffusing  the 
Catholic  religion.  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the  East,  made  Japan  the 
(Trent  theatre  of  his  preaching.    After  some  obstacles,  considefaule  progress  was  made ; 


several  of  the  princes  or  tributary  kings,  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  subjects, 
embraced  the  new  fiiith ;  and  an  embassy  was  even  sent  to  Philip  II.  and  the  pope,  tn  no 
lon<r  time,  however,  these  fair  promises  began  to  be  clouded.  The  nobles  became  impatient 
of  the  restraints  imposed  by  their  new  profession ;  and  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  a  despotio 
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£>Teniinent  was  kindled  by  the  introduction  of  new  doctrines,  habits,  and  ideas,  th>ni  a 
reign  nation,  who  might  employ  this  chanjjre  as  a  prelude  to  conquest.  Some  rash  stepa 
taken  by  the  missionaries,  and,  probably,  the  report  of  Portuguese  proceedings  in  other  parts 
of  Asia,  raised  this  hostile  disposition  to  the  utmost  pitch.  A  nfeneral  persecution  was  com 
menced  against  all,  both  native  and  foreign,  who  held  the  new  ikith ;  and  it  was  carried  on 
with  an  unrelenting  severity  characteristic  of  the  nation.  The  series  of  studied  torture 
employed  was  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  that  which  the  Roman  emperors  inflicted  on  the 
early  converts.  The  Japanese  Christians  suffered  long,  with  a  constancy  peculiar  to  them- 
selves; but  at  length,  having  to  do  with  a  government  which  knew  not  pity,  they  were 
either  exterminated  or  overawed.  The  Portuguese,  at  the  same  time,  were  put  to  death  or 
expelled.  That  nation,  in  1640,  made  a  last  attempt,  by  sending  an  embassy  of  seventy- 
nine  individuals,  to  open  a  new  commercial  intercourse.  But  these,  by  orders  from  the 
Japanese  court,  were  all  put  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen,  whom  the  magistrates 
sent  back  with  the  following  mandate: — "You  are  to  inform  your  fellow-citizens,  that 
henceforth  the  citizens  of  Japan  will  not  receive  either  money,  merchandise,  or  presents 
from  them ;  you  see  that  we  have  burnt  the  very  clothes  of  your  dead  countrymen.  Let 
your  people  use  in  the  same  manner  any  of  ours  who  may  fall  into  their  hands ;  we  make 
them  welcome,  and  desire  they  will  think  no  more  of  the  Japanese  than  if  there  were  not 
such  a  nation  in  the  world."  And  on  a  chest  containing  the  dead  bodies  was  written : — 
"  Henceforward,  so  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  upon  the  ea^-th,  let  not  any  Christian  be  so 
daring  as  to  set  his  foot  in  Japan." 

The  Dutch  were  too  fiilly  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  to  be  check- 
ed by  these  deadly  warnings.  Assuming  the  most  submissive  deportment,  and,  as  has  been 
alleged,  denying  the  &ith  on  account  of  which  their  predecessors  had  been  expelled,  Uiey 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  factory  at  Firando.  This  being  soon  considered  too  wide  a  field, 
they  were  removed  to  the  smaller  spot  of  Nangasaki,  where  they  have  ever  since  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  under  restrictions  progressively  severe.  They  have  at  length  been  circum- 
scribed as  in  a  prison ;  allowed,  indeed,  to  carry  on  a  certain  portion  of  trade,  but  without 
ever  passing  the  allotted  boundaries.  All  attempts  made  by  other  European  states  hnve 
completely  railed.  The  most  persevering  have  been  those  of  Russia,  which,  after  the  pos- 
session of  Kamtchatka  and  the  Kuriles,  became  the  immediate  neighbour  of  Japan.  Russia 
was  exceedingly  desirous  of  opening  this  intercourse,  and  even  established  a  school  at 
Irkoutsk,  for  the  education  of  Japanese  youth.  In  1804,  Captain  Krusenstem  sailed  to 
Nangasaki  on  an  official  mission.  Although  a  Dutch  vessel  was  just  sailing  for  Batavia,  the 
two  nations  were  not  allowed  to  speak  to,  or  even  look  at,  each  other.  The  Russians  were 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  repairs,  but  were  allowed  to  land  only  after  a  long  inter- 
val, and  then  upon  a  narrow  neck  of  ground,  where  they  were  watched  as  closely  as  they 

would  have  been  in  the  Seven  Towers  at 
Constantinople  (Jig.  697.).  After  being  de- 
tained for  many  months,  and  their  solicit- 
ations for  permission  to  proceed  to  court 
evaded  under  various  pretexts,  a  deputation 
came  down  from  the  capital,  announcing  the 
irrevocable  decision,  that  no  Russian  vessel 
could  be  allowed  to  enter  Japan.  Some 
years  afterwards,  a  Japanese  vessel  having 
been  saved  from  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  hopes  were  entertained  that 
this  circumstance  might  open  the  way  to 
friendly  communication.  With  this  view, 
Captain  Golownin  was  sent  to  Matsmai,  the  Japanese  capital  of  Jesso.  If  he  was  invited 
on  shore,  however,  it  was  only  to  be  thrown  into  close  and  rigorous  durance,  in  which  he 
was  detained  for  many  months.  Orders  were  then  sent  to  literate  him ;  but,  as  might  be 
expected  from  such  a  prelude,  they  were  unaccompanied  with  the  slightest  concession  in 
fiivour  of  Russian  commerce  or  intercourse.  Golownin  learned,  during  his  confinement, 
that  the  utmost  jealousy  was  felt  at  the  court  of  Jeddo  respecting  the  progress,  both  of  Rus- 
sia by  land  through  northern  Asia,  and  of  the  English  by  sea  along  the  southern  coast  Im 
pressed  with  an  extravagant  estimate  of  their  own  importance,  the  Japanese  imagined  that 
the  ultimate  object  of  both  these  movements  was  to  reach  and  finally  conquer  their  empire. 

Sbot.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 
The  division  of  power  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  military  potentate  is  the  most 
emarkable  peculiarity  in  the  government  of  Japan :  the  one  holds  the  highest  rank,  and  the 
first  place  in  the  veneration  of  the  whole  nation ;  the  other  absorbs  all  the  solid  realities  of 
power.  In  this  relative  position  they  have  remained  for  several  centuries,  wishing,  but  not 
venturing,  the  one  to  recover  the  lost  reins  of  sovereignty,  the  other  to  dispel  the  phantom 
which  holds  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
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The  aairi,  who  rosides  at  Meaco,  appropriates  the  whole  revenue  of  that  city  and  its  rich 
ailjoiiiinfr  territory.  In  order,  also,  that  he  may  maintain  the  full  pomp  of  a  eovereiffn,  a 
liberal  allowance  is  held  due  to  him  out  of  the  general  revenue.  This,  However,  is  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  cubo,  who  often  finds  it  inconvenient  to  make  the  payment,  and  has  re- 
courue  to  apologies  whicii,  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  the  other  has  no  means  of  disallow- 
ing. Thus,  a  proud  poverty  reigns  in  this  sacred  court,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
circumstance,  that  all  the  members  of  the  blood  royal,  sprung  from  the  early  divine  rulers 
of  Japan,  now  amounting  to  many  thousands,  must  be  so  maintained  as  not  to  bring  con- 
tempt upon  the  race.  A  considerable  number  find  employmf^nt  in  religious  fbnctions,  and 
ill  tlie  numerous  monasteries;  but  others  are  reduced  to  great  straits,  and  the  descendants 
ol'  the  celestial  spirits  are  obliged  to  support  their  outward  dignity  by  privily  manufacturing 
straw  hats,  horse-shoes,  and  other  humble  handicraft  productions.  Every  nerve,  however, 
is  strained  tiiat  all  around  the  dairi  himself  may  present  the  most  imposing  aspect  of  mag- 
nificence. Fantastic  attributes  are  ascribed  to  hun,  which  may  appear  to  raise  him  above- 
every  tincture  of  mortal  imperfection.    His  foot  is  never  to  be  profaned  by  touching  the 

{round,  and  he  is  never  to  be  moved  fVom  one  place  to  another,  unless  upon  men's  shoulders 
t  is  considered  unlawful  for  him  to  cut  off  his  hair,  nails,  or  any  thing  which  can  be  held 
08  forming  part  of  his  person ;  but  the  extreme  inconvenience  of  this  rule  has  led  to  the 
somewhat  poor  evasion  of  taking  them  from  him  during  sleep.  On  his  death  the  next  heir 
succeeds,  whether  male  or  female,  at  whatever  age.  Yet  the  strictness  of  this  hereditary 
principle  did  not  prevent  disputed  succession,  while  the  sovereign  power  centred  in  the 
dairi ;  but,  in  his  present  humbled  state,  the  courtiers  are  studious  to  adjust  all  discussions 
in  a  quiet  manner,  in  order  to  prevent  any  external  interference. 

The  cubo,  or  temporal  sovereign  of  Japan,  rules  with  an  authority  which  admits,  in  prin- 
ciple, of  no  limitation.  In  fact,  however,  it  stands  on  a  very  different  ftoting  from  that  ot 
the  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The  provinces  are  ruled,  not  by  satraps  appointed  and 
removeable  at  pleasure,  but  by  princes,  once  warlike  and  independent,  and  only  reduced, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  to  bend  to  the  will  of  s  conqueror.  They  thus  form  a  sort  of  feudal 
aristocracy,  residing  in  large  and  strongly  fortified  castles;  but  have  no  right  to  meet  in 
council,  nor  any  legal  control  over  the  actions  of  the  monarch.  They  retain,  however,  lofly 
sentiments  of  independence,  to  guard  against  which,  the  most  rigorous  precautions  are 
taken.  They  are  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  of  their  fiimily  at  court  as  hostages,  and 
tliemselves  to  reside  there  for  a  great  part  of  the  year.  When  discovered  or  believed  to  be 
engaged  in  any  measure  hostile  to  the  government,  death  is  the  immediate  and  irrevocablo 
sentence ;  and  the  only  mitigation  granted  is  that  of  being  allowed  to  procure  it  by  theii 
own  hands. 

The  laws  of  Japan,  in  general,  may  be  said,  even  more  emphatically  than  those  of  Draco, 
to  be  written  in  blood.  They  seem  to  struggle  against  a  spirit  in  the  nation  hostile  to  the 
despotic  principle,  and  which  is  made  to  bend  to  it  only  by  the  most  powerful  impulse  of 
terror.  Cutting  in  pieces,  piercing  the  belly  with  a  knife,  immersion  in  boiling  oil,  are 
common  modes  of  punishing  the  guilty.  The  parent  suffers  for  the  crime  of  the  child,  and 
the  child  for  that  of  the  parent  A  remnant  of  republican  constitution  is  preserved  in  the 
division  of  cities  into  wards,  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  police  is  intrusted,  but  under 
the  penalty  that  each  ward  must  be  responsible  for  the  crime  committed  by  any  of  its  members. 
Of  these  violent  measures,  however,  the  result  really  is,  that  the  security  of  person  and 
property  is  very  complete,  and  that  capital  punishments  are  even  rendered  more  rare  than 
in  most  other  nations.  Around  Nangasaki  only,  examples  of  this  unrelenting  severity  con- 
tinue more  frequent,  in  order  to  extirpate  every  remnant  of  Christianity,  and  also  to  punish 
the  instances  of  contraband  traffic  which  private  interest  prompts,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
rigorous  prohibitions. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry, 
The  Japanese  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  industrious  nations  of  Asia,  though  they 
confine  themselves  so  entirely  to  their  internal  resources.  In  particular,  their  fertile  soil, 
and  even  those  parts  of  it  to  which  nature  has  been  least  bountiful,  are  improved  with  the 
most  exemplary  diligence.  Thunberg,  in  travelling  through  tracts  the  site  of  which  was 
most  favourable  fbr  the  production  of  rare  and  curious  plants,  flattered  himself  with  ample 
means  of  indulging  his  taste  for  botany ;  but  his  hopes  were  completely  baffled  by  the  lauda- 
ble oxertions  of  the  Japanese  farmers,  who,  classing  all  such  productions  in  the  rank  of 
weeds,  had  waged  a  successful  war  of  extermination  against  them.  The  basis  of  their  cul 
ture  is  Chinese ;  and  they  resemble  that  people  in  the  extreme  care  with  which  manure  is 
collected.  The  husbandmen  must,  indeed,  be  hardly  treated,  if,  according  to  Keempfer's 
statement,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  landlord  six  parts  out  of  ten.  Rice  is  the  pride 
of  Japanese  agriculture,"and  the  main  staff  of  life.  That  which  is  raised  on  the  best  soil 
is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter,  and  more  easily  preserved,  than  any  other  in  Asia.  Next  in  uMlity 
ranks  the  daid-su,  a  species  of  large  bean,  which,  being  made  into  a  pulp,  serves  like  outter 
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u  a  condiment  to  ieason  many  of  their  dishes.  Wheat  and  barley  are  also  standard  gn'tna, 
though  not  to  an  equal  extent.  Turnips  a^e  the  culinary  product  whicii  serves  most  for  th* 
support  of  the  people.  Of  trees,  the  mulberry  is  considered  the  most  valuable,  and  aflbrdk 
the  material  of  the  steple  manufacture,  thoufifh  none  of  it  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  Knest 
produced  in  China.  Tea,  beinfif  in  aa  universal  demand  as  in  that  country,  is  cultivated  ail 
over  Japan,  but  with  care  that  it  do  not  encroach  on  any  more  essential  product;  for  which 
reason  it  is  planted  only  in  hed^s,  or  in  spots  unfit  for  the  spade  or  plough.  One  of  the 
oinst  valuable  trees  is  the  arusi,  from  which  distils  the  precious  varnish  employed  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  rich  lackered  ware  peculiar  to  the  country.     The  fig  and  chestnut  arc  their 

Srincipal  firuits.     Fir  and  cypress  furnish  the  timber  chiefly  employed  for  ships ;  but  the 
amboo,  for  the  beauty  of  its  growth,  and  the  various  forma  into  which  it  can  be  manufactured, 
is  the  wood  most  prized  by  the  Japanese. 

Quadrupeds,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  the  property  with  which  this  empire  least  abounds. 
The  wild  animals,  in  a  country  where  every  spot  of  ground  must  be  turned  to  account,  are 
studiously  extirpated ;  and  room  is  found  for  the  tame  only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  neces- 
sary instruments  in  cultivating  the  ground.  Even  this  is  performed  much  more  than  in 
Europe  by  mere  manual  labour.  Oxen,  and  a  largo  species  of  buffalo,  with  a  hunch  on  the 
back,  are  chiefly  used  for  carriage  and  ploughing.  Horses,  usually  of  a  small  size  and  not 
very  numerous,  serve  for  state  and  travelling.  There  are  neither  asses,  mules,  cameln,  nor 
elephants.  Only  a  few  hogs  have  been  brought  over  fVom  China ;  {ind  the  very  few  sheep 
ami  goats  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  at  Firando  have  never  multiplied.  The  economical 
habits  of  the  Japanese  combine  with  their  religious  principles  in  interdicting  the  use  of 
animal  food ;  and  milk,  cheese,  and  butter  form  no  part  of  their  diet  Dogs,  by  imperia* 
favour,  have  been  allowed  to  multiply  till  they  have  become  almost  a  nuisance,  though  they 
are  little  used  in  hunting. 

Fishery  forms  a  very  extensive  source  of  Japanese  subsistence.  Besides  the  species  known 
in  India,  they  have  whales  which  come  down  in  large  numbers  from  the  Polar  seaa,  and  are 
caught,  as  in  Greenland,  with  the  har|)oon.  They  are  highly  prized,  less  for  the  oil  thnn  at 
articles  of  food :  every  part, — the  flesh,  the  skin,  the  intestines,  even  the  cartilage  of  the 
bones, — is  boiled,  roasted,  fried,  and  eaten.  The  rocky  coasts  which  surround  Japan  are 
covered  with  tortoises,  crabs,  oysters,  and  shell-fish  of  all  descriptions,  which  are  eagerly 
collected  for  food. 

Minerals,  however,  form  the  peculiar  wealth  of  Japan.  Gold  is  found  in  a  quantity  amply 
sufficient,  at  least,  for  internal  supply ;  though  some  of  the  rumours  respecting  its  abundance 
appear  to  be  fabulous.  The  mines  having,  of  late,  shown  some  marks  of  exhaustion,  it  has 
Decome  the  policy  of  the  emperors  to  economise  theui,  and  to  prevent  the  export  of  jrold. 
Silver  is  considered  to  be  rather  scarcer.  But  copper  is  the  metal  which  Japan  produces 
most  plentifully,  and  of  a  quality  finer,  more  malleable,  and  fitter  for  use  than  any  other  in 
the  world.  A  considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  often  combined  with  it.  Though  iron  ore 
abounds  in  one  part  of  the  empire,  it  is  not  generally  diffused,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  both 
scarcer  and  dearer  than  copper.  This  last  named  metal,  therefore,  is  usually  employed  in 
household  vessels,  the  fitting  up  of  ships,  and  other  works  elsewhere  made  of^  iron.  Ponrls 
and  amber  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  shores.  Submarine  plants,  cornls, 
corallines,  mushrooms,  sea  &ns,  occur  in  singular  beauty  and  variety,  but  are  little  valued  hy  * 
the  natives. 

The  manu&cturing  industry  of  the  Japanese,  though  not  so  remarkable  as  that  which  they 
display  in  agricultural  pursuits,  is  still  considerable.  It  is  exerted  on  the  same  bra:nc)iF>s, 
and  after  the  same  models,  as  with  the  Chinese, — silk,  cotton,  porcelain ;  but  none  of  thoin 
is  carried  to  equal  perfection.  There  is  one  process,  however,  that  of  covering  their  vcsppIs 
with  a  rich  dark  varnish,  and  raising  above  it  artificial  flowers  and  ornaments,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Japan,  and  in  which  that  nation  excels  all  others.  They  are  well  acquainlod 
with  the  art  of  working  metals,  and  particularly  the  fabrication  of  arms ;  and  also  with  tlie 
making  of  glass. 

Perhaps  no  nation  so  large  and  so  rich  is  so  great  a  stranger  to  foreign  trade.  The  Chinese, 
though  so  much  limited  as  to  intercourse  with  strangers,  have  yet  huge  junks,  which  sail 
through  all  the  Oriental  islands ;  but  nowhere  is  a  Japanese  flag  ever  seen.  Their  vess^pls, 
little  better  than  boats,  and  of  a  clumsy  construction,  are  unable,  notwithstanding  the  use 
of  the  compass,  to  dc  more  than  creep  along  their  own  coast.  The  Chinese  and  Coroans  are 
allowed  to  visit  the  port  of  Nangasaki,  and  to  exchange  raw  silk  and  some  of  the  finer 
manufactures,  for  metals  and  lackered  ware.  The  Dutch  have  only  a  corner  of  the  port  of 
Nangasaki,  where,  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  prison,  and  subject  to  every  humiliation,  they  are 
allowed  to  dispose  of  two  annual  cargoes.  They  import  various  articles  of  colonial  produce, 
■pices,  and  hardware,  in  return,  chiefly,  for  the  unrivalled  copper  which  this  country  pro- 
duces, with  some  lackered  ware  and  other  triflirig  articles.  As  they  make,  however,  a  profii 
of  2fl,00(W.  a  year,  they  continue,  notwithstanding  some  menaces,  to  brave  all  the  mortifica- 
tions and  even  dangers,  which  attend  this  traffic.    Commerce,  thus  confined  almost  entirely 
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to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  is  very  active  within  that  iphere.  All  the  shores  and  bays 
appear  crowded  witlt  barks,  conveying  from  place  to  place  tlie  various  products  of  Uic  pro- 
vinces. The  roads  are  excellent,  and  thron^red  in  an  amazing  deprree ;  they  are  kept  cloun 
by  tlie  mere  anxiety  of  the  people  to  collect  the  mud  as  manure.  The  broad  and  rapid  tor- 
rents in  the  mountainous  districts  are  crossed  by  handsome  bridges  of  cedar,  well  teucud, 
and  always  kept  in  the  most  perfect  repair.  •„  ^.i.<  <  .•  ;  <  <Mi4Jt  >- 

Sbct.  \l.— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  population  of  Japan  cannot  be  estimated  on  any  precise  data.  Its  superficial  extent 
has  been  rated  at  about  a  tenth  of  that  of  China,  and,  according  to  all  appearance,  the  popti  la- 
tion  must  be  nearly  as  dense.  If  China,  then,  contain  2(X),00(),(KI0,  Japan  will  have  20,U(J0,(HX). 
Klaproth  estimates  the  population  at  30,OOU,(N)0,  and  others  carry  tlie  number  as  high  as 
60,(KM),()00. 

The  Japanese  seem,  in  personal  appearance,  to  be  a  somewhat  altered  and  improved  variety 
of  the  Mongols  and  Chinese.  Their  eyes  are  even  in  a  greater  degree  small,  pointed,  oblung, 
sunk  in  the  head,  with  a  deep  furrow  made  by  the  eyelids ;  they  have  almost  tlie  appearance 
of  being  pink-eyed.  Their  heads  are  in  general  large,  and  their  necks  short ;  their  hair  is 
black,  thick,  and  shining  from  the  use  of  oil.  Tiiey  are,  however,  robust,  well  made,  activ^, 
and  easy  in  tlieir  motions.  Their  complexion,  yellow  and  passing  into  brown,  appears  to  be 
entirely  produced  by  the  climate ;  since  ladies  who  are  constantly  protected  from  tlio  heat 
of  the  sun  are  as  white  as  in  Europe. 

The  national  character  is  strikingly  marked,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  that  which 
generally  prevails  throughout  Asia.  The  Japanese  differ  most  especially  from  the  Chineiie, 
their  nearest  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  in  form  and  lineaments.  Intitead 
of  that  tame,  quiet,  orderly,  servile  disposition,  which  makes  them  the  prepared  and  ready 
subjects  of  despotism,  the  Japanese  have  a  character  marked  by  energy,  independence,  and 
a  lotly  sense  of  honour.  Although  they  are  said  to  make  good  subjects,  even  to  the  severe 
government  under  which  they  live,  they  yet  retain  an  impatience  of  control,  and  a  force  of 

(ubiic  opinion,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  ruler  wantonly  to  tyrannise  over  tlioin. 
nstead  of  that  mean,  artful,  and  trucklmg  disposition  so  general  among  Asiatics,  their 
mannera  are  distinguished  by  a  manly  frankness,  and  all  their  proceedings  by  honour  and 
good  fuith.  They  are  habitually  kind  and  good-humoured,  when  nothing  occurs  to  ruu.te 
their  hostile  passions,  and  they  carry  the  ties  of  friendship  even  to  a  romantic  height  To 
serve  and  defend  a  friend  in  every  peril,  and  to  meet  torture  and  death  rather  than  betray 
him,  is  considered  as  a  duty  from  which  nothing  can  dispense.  Good  sense  is  considered,  by 
Thunberg,  as  a  prominent  feature ;  and  it  appeare  particularly  in  their  dress,  which  they 
seek  only  to  render  substantial  and  suitable,  despising  those  glittering  ornaments  which  are 
so  eagerly  sought  over  all  Asia.  The  greatest  defect  seems  to  be  pride,  which  runs  through 
all  classes,  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  among  the  great,  and  leads  them  to  display  an  extrava- 
gant pomp  in  their  retinue  and  establishment,  and  to  despise  every  thing  in  the  nature  of 
industry  and  mercantile  employment  It  has  the  still  worse  effect  of  giving  rise,  on  any 
injury,  real  or  supposed,  to  the  deepest  and  most  implacable  resentment  This  passion,  which 
decorum  and  the  rigour  of  the  laws  prevent  from  breaking  into  open  violence,  is  brooded 
'  over  in  silence,  till  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  arrives.  Forced  often  to  bend  beneath  a 
stern  and  powerful  government,  they  are  impelled  to  suicide,  tiio  refuge  of  fallen  and  van- 
quished pride.  Scl^murder  here,  like  duelling  in  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  point  of  honour 
among  the  great;  and  the  nobles,  even  when  condemned  to  death  by  the  sovereign,  reserve 
the  privilege  of  executing  the  sentence  with  their  own  hands. 

This  people  differs  also  from  the  Chinese,  in  being  of  a  deeply  religious  character.  There 
are  two  religions  in  Japan;  one  native,  called  the  Sintos,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  dairi ; 
the  other,  the  Boodh,  called  here  Budso,  the  same  which  prevails  over  all  eastern  Asia. 
The  Budso  gains  ascendency  by  mingling  with  the  original  system  those  attractive  accessories 
which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  Catholic, — monasteries,  processions,  beads,  drums, 
noisy  music,  and  the  belief  of  purgatory ;  which,  though  condemned  by  the  pure  and  ortho- 
dox Sintoists,  has  a  general  influence  over  the  people.  The  Sintos  profess  to  believe  in  a 
supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  and  among  their  number  is  distinguished  a  class  of  pure  and 
philosophic  worshippers,  who  entertain  lofly  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  cultivate  the 
practice  of  virtue  as  the  chief  means  of  gaining  his  favour.  Their  belief,  however,  being 
thought  to  resemble  the  Christian,  fell  into  some  discredit,  when  the  latter  became  tlie  object 
of  such  deadly  persecution.  The  mass  of  the  nation,  for  whom  such  tenets  were  far  too 
refined,  have  always  been  addicted  to  gross  and  varied  superstition.  Deified  kings  and 
heroes,  rulers  of  the  respective  elements,  local  genii,  who  preside  over  woods,  form  the  usual 
and  natural  elements.  Amid  the  paucity  of  real  animals,  they  liave  invented  also  a  number 
of  fancifiil  and  mythological  creatures,  who  are  the  objects  to  them  of  a  species  of  worship. 
1'lie  dragon,  also  a  Chinese  monster;  the  kirin,  a  winged  quadruped,  and  the  foo,  a  beautiful 
bird  of  paradise,  are  all  accounted  peculiarly  sacred.  The  religion  of  the  Japanese  deals 
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much  in  feativali,  of  which  they  have  five  gtent  annual  onea,  beiidei  three  inmlier,  cvio 
brated  every  month,  rather  with  viaiting;,  eatin(f,  drinkin(;,  and  lomewhat  'liiioitlerly  mirth, 
like  the  bacchanals  of  the  ancienU,  than  with  any  obaervance  that  can  pruperly  bo  called 
religioua.  But  pil|frimage  ia  the  custom  to  which  they  adhere  with  the  greiitost  zeal,  and 
4om  which  they  promise  themaelvea  the  gtmixBt  benefit,  temporal  and  spiritual.  No  one 
<uin  be  accounted  at  all  eminent  in  sanctity,  or  have  any  assurance  of  the  torgivouess  of  hit 
Ain8,  who  has  not  been  once  a  year  at  Ih^o,  the  grand  temple  of  the  Tonsio  Dai  Sir,  or  first 
of  tho  celestial  spirits,  situated  in  a  provmce  of  the  same  name.  The  roads  in  sutiiincr  tire 
cnnipletely  choked  with  the  crowds  of  devout  worshippers,  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  shrine. 
Ah  iimny  nave  not  the  means  of  paying  their  own  way,  a  large  proportion  betai<c  tli(>;ns<*lvos 
to  lH*gging,  and,  proHtrate  on  the  ground,  call  out  to  the  rich  paHttengcrs,  "  A  fnrtiiing  to  carry 
me  to  Isje !"  In  order  to  draw  notice  and  favour,  they  exhibit  images  of  a  many-livaded  idul, 
called  Quanwan;  of  Amida,  the  judge  of  departed  souls;  of  Temacco,  keeper  of  the  prison 
of  condemned  souls ;  of  Driso,  supreme  commander  of  purgatory ;  and  of  other  deities. 
Others  seek  to  gain  acceptance  by  praying,  singing,  playing  on  fiddles,  guitars,  and  other 
musical  instruments,  or  by  the  performance  of  juggling  tricks.  On  meeting  with  success  in 
any  of  these  departments,  they  often  betake  themselves  wholly  to  the  pursuit,  and  make  a 
permanent  increase  to  the  crowds  of  beggars  with  which  the  country  u  infested.  Such  a 
step  they  consider  themselves  fiilly  privileged  to  take,  after  they  have  shaved  their  heads, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  a  particular  religious  order.     Among  these  shaved  beggars  are 

Erominent  a  class  of  bikemi,  or  nuna,  wno  appeared  to  Kempfer  the  handsomest  females  he 
ad  seen  there.  Many  of  them  had  exchanged  for  it  an  employment  the  least  honourable 
to  their  sex,  which  they  were  suspected  not  to  have  wholly  relinquished.  Isje,  the  object 
of  all  these  pilgrimages,  presents  nothing  that  corresponds  to  its  fkme,  or  the  magnificence 
of  the  empire.  It  ia  rather  held  forth  aa  a  monument  of  antique  poverty  and  simplicity.  It 
ia  a  mere  low  wooden  hut,  with  a  flat  thatched  roof,  and  the  interior  contains  only  a  looking* 

f;la8s  of  cast  metal,  and  some  cut  paper,  to  both  of  which  a  mythological  import  is  assigned. 
n  the  surrounding  plain  are  about  100  chapels,  equally  of  poor  materials,  and  so  small  that 
a  man  cannot  stand  upright  in  them.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a  canusi,  or  priest,  under 
one  of  whom  the  newly  arrived  pilgrim  places  himself.  After  a  due  round  of  prostrations, 
supplications,  and  above  all,  of  ^ifts,  to  the  utmost  amount  of  his  real  or  supposed  ability,  he 
is  presented  with  an  ofarrai,  or  mdulgence,  consisting  of  a  small  oblong  box,  filled  with  little 
pieces  of  wood  wrapped  in  white  paper,  which  is  supposed  to  ensure  the  pardon  of  sins,  and 
exemption  finm  temporal  evil  for  a  year  to  come ;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  no  zealous 
Sintoist  is  satisfied  unless  he  can  undertake  another  pilgrimage.  Even  thoee  who  are  not  so 
fortunate  carefhlly  preserve  their  ofiirrai,  and  consider  it  through  life  as  a  valuable  possession. 
The  Budso  temples  are  much  core  magnificent  than  those  of  the  Sintos.  They  are  placed 
usually  on  an  elevated  spot,  surrounded  with  beautifiil  ^ves.  Their  ornaments,  but  for  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  idols,  would  make  the  traveller  imagine  that  he  wan  in  a  European 
cathedral. 

Of  the  pro^ss  of  the  Japanese  in  arts  and  sciences  our  knowledge  is  very  scanty.  Their 
mode  of  printmg,  and  their  ideas  on  speculative  subjects,  are  fundamentally  Chinese.  They 
are  far,  however,  from  displaying  that  proud  indifference  and  disdain  of  every  thing  foreign, 
which  bars  all  approach  to  improvement  Their  minds  are  active,  and  imbued  with  the  most 
eager  curiosity  on  all  subjects.  On  the  few  occasions  allowed  to  them  by  the  jealous  rigour 
of  their  government,  thev  have  harassed  Europeans  with  multiplied  questionn,  respecting 
those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  they  felt  and  admitted  their  superiority.  Their  atten- 
tion seemed  peculiariy  devoted  to  astronomy,  and  the  calculation  of  eclipses.  According 
to  M.  Titsingh,  they  have  herbals  drawn  and  coloured  with  taste ;  maps  and  plans  carefully 
designed,  though  d.estitute  of  the  important  particular  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  Poetry 
is  held  in  honour ;  but  no  specimens  have  yet  been  afforded  that  can  enable  us  to  judge  of 
their  proficiency  in  this  noble  art 

The  buildings  in  Japan  are  of  excessively  slight  materials, — the  walls  of  clay ;  so  that  a 
smart  kick  would  beat  a  hole  through  them.  The  interior  is  divided  into  partitions  with 
pasteboard,  and  the  walls  covered  with  paper,  which,  in  the  houses  of  the  great  is  elegantly 
painted  and  varnished.  As  the  natives  sit  on  the  floor,  there  is  no  occasion  for  chairs,  tables, 
or  that  variety  of  furniture  which  graces  a  European  apartment  Pomp  is  chiefly  displayed 
in  tlie  number  and  benuty  of  the  mats  with  which  the  floor  is  spread ;  and  the  great  imperial 
hall  is  called  "  the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats."  Every  thing  is  kept  nicely  clean  and  fresh 
as  if  new.  Such  habitations,  however,  are  little  better  than  matches  to  kindle  fire ;  so  that 
notwithstanding  a  large  dep6t  of  water  kept  at  the  top  of  every  house,  the  cities  are  often 
desolated  by  the  most  dreadful  conflagrations. 

The  diet  of  the  Japanese  is  remarkably  simple.  They  surpass  the  Hindoos  in  abstinence ;  not 
only  avoiding  animal  food,  but  even  milk  and  it^i  productions.  Hot  rice  cakes  are  the  Btmuiafu 
food,  and  are  kept  ready  at  all  the  inns,  to  be  presented  to  the  traveller  the  moment  he  arrives 
•long  with  tea,  and  occasionally  sacki,  or  rice  beer.   Tobacco  affords  the  chief  and  constant 
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■ocial  indulgence.    Their  dreee  it  equally  plain.    It  coniiatfl  merely  of  a  Isrffe  looao  robe, 

reaembling  our  bml-ffown,  madenf  Hilk  or  cut- 
ton,  and  varyinff  in  tlio  diilbrent  ranki  only  aa 
to  the  deforce  of  flnenoiw.  They  have  straw 
ahoea,  which  they  put  off  at  the  door.  They 
■have  their  head,  Icavin^f  only  a  tufl  on  the 
crown,  and  usually  have  it  bare,  unlem  on 
their  journeys,  when  they  cover  it  with  an 
enormouH  cap,  made  of  plaited  graas  or  oiled 

'^7r'^"\'^kn^WklMf^    «MPP--7        In  travollinff,  the  Japanese  spend  more 

--^-■ww'>--"'<»*«.lJw*MIJ  •"!"  time  than  perhaps  any  other  nation.    Tho 

JipuMM  OoiiunM.  tokaid,  or  main  road,  is  deacribctl  by  Ksmpfer 

to  be  usually  as  crowded  as  the  streets  of  the 
most  populous  cities  in  Europe.  This  ia  owingf  to  their  numerous  pilffrimages ;  to  the  extent 
of  tlieir  inland  trade ;  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  immense  retinues  which  attend  the  princes 
in  their  annual  journeys  to  and  firom  the  court  of  the  cubo.  The  retinue  of  one  of  the  very 
first  rank  is  computed  to  amount  to  20,000,  and  covers  the  roads  for  several  miles.  First 
appears  a  crowd  of  outriders,  cooks,  clerks,  and  other  inferior  fiinctionaries.  Behind  is  the 
heavy  baggage,  which  is  followed  by  a  number  of  secondary  nobles,  also  attended  with 
numerous  retinues.  The  prince  then  appears,  surrounded  by  a  varied  and  splendid  train, 
composed  of  led  horses,  servants  richly  aressed  bearing  lackered  chests,  pikes  ornamented 
with  feathers,  rich  scimitars,  and  other  arms.  The  household  officers,  with  considerable  trains 
of  their  own,  close  the  procession.  That  such  a  retinue  may  pass  without  inconvenience  or 
collision,  all  the  inns  are  engaged  for  a  month  before;  and  m  all  (he  towns  and  villages  on 
the  route,  boards  are  set  up  to  announce  that,  on  such  a  day,  such  a  great  lord  is  to  pass 
through. 

Sect.  VII. — Local  Cfeography. 

Japan  must,  no  doubt,  comprise  many  interesting  local  features ;  but  these  bein^  shut  with 
■uch  jealous  care  against  Europeans,  and  all  hope  being  excluded  of  viewing  or  visiting  them, 
they  are  to  us  almost  as  if  they  existed  in  another  planet.  Something  must,  however,  be 
said  of  the  two  capitals,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  Jeddo  and  Meaco. 

Jeddo,  now  the  seat  of  the  ruling  power,  and  the  real  capital  of  Japan,  lies  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  Iny  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Niphon,  and  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  few  rivers  which 
possess  any  considerable  magnitude.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  five  broad,  and  contains 
many  splendid  palaces  of  the  great  lords,  all  of  whom  must  reside  in  it  for  a  ^eat  part  of 
the  year.    These  mansions  are  surrounded  by  wide  enclosed  courts  and  extensive  gardens ; 

Jet  they  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much  architectural  grandeur,  since  they  are  only  one  story 
igh ;  the  walls  of  clay,  the  partitions  of  paper,  and  horned  merely  with  painting,  vaniiRh- 
ing,  and  fine  mats  spread  on  the  floor.  The  palace,  however,  though  equally  low,  is  built 
of  freestone,  and  is  five  leagues  in  circumference,  including  a  wide  exterior  area  occupied 
by  the  spacious  mansions  of  the  princes  and  great  lords  of  the  court.  Its  grand  apartment, 
the  hall  of  the  thousand  mats,  is  said  to  be  600  feet  long  by  300  broad,  and  is  brilliantly 
adorned  by  pillars  of  cedar,  painted  papers,  and  gilded  dragons  on  the  roof  The  city  is 
subject  to  dreadful  fires,  one  of  which,  in  1703,  consumed  100,000  houses.  It  is  the  seat  of 
varied  branches  of  industry,  and  carries  on  also  a  great  internal  trade. 

Meaco  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Jeddo,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  Niphon, 
at  a  little  distance  in  the  interior.  This  spiritual  capital  of  Japan  is  still  the  chief  seat  of 
polished  mannera,  refined  arts,  and  intellectual  culture.  The  finest  silk  stufls  flowered  with 
gold  and  silver,  the  richest  varnishes,  the  best  painted  mpers,  and  the  most  skilful  works  in 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  here  manufactured.  It  is  likewise  the  centre  of  literature  and 
science,  and  most  of^  the  works  which  are  published  and  read  in  Japan  issue  from  its  presses. 
Although  there  is  no  longer  the  means  of  supporting  the  same  display  of  pomp  and  wealth 
as  at  Jeddo,  yet  there  is  a  greater  display  of  architectural  ornament  The  palace,  or  enclosed 
city,  of  the  sovereign  is  on  a  similar  plan;  but  the  religious  structures,  though  built  only  of 
cedar,  are  some  of  them  truly  splendid,  richly  gilded,  and  placed  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
commanding  situations.  Kempfer  calculates  that  there  are,  in  and  around  Meaco,  not  less 
than  3893  temples,  served  by  37,093  suikku,  or  priests.  Of  these,  however,  the  greater  part 
are  only  wooden  huts,  and  have  nothing  within  but  a  looking-glass  and  some  cut  white  paper. 
The  lay  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last  enumeration,  were  477,000  and  the  ecclesiastical, 
including  the  court,  52,000 ;  making  in  all,  529,000. 

Osaka,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Mesco  is  situated,  is  a  flourishing  sea-port, 
intersected,  like  Venice,  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  by  bridges  of  cedar. 

The  Japanese,  as  already  observed,  have  how  occupied  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  great 
island  of  Jesso  which  are  accessible  and  improveable.  Matsmai,  the  capital,  is  supposed,  by 
Rolownin,  to  contain  50,000  souls. 
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Ntngutki,  that  intenatinir  point  tt  which  tlone  thii  empire  oomee  in  oonUust  with  nriy 
ffxtunn  nation,  must  bo  noliceti  in  elating  our  account  with  Japan.  It  ii  a  largo,  induHtrimiri, 
trading  Uiwn,  containing  aixty-one  itroeta,  arrangml  without  much  beauty  or  onlor.  On  tlio 
■mall  itit|<iiiiiiig  inland  u7  Dezima,  mparated  tlroin  it  only  bva  narrow  channel,  the  Diitcli  mo 
allowi'd  u>  carry  nn  their  icanty  commerce.  Thoy  have  hero  a  .ipace  of  (MH)  feet  Icuiir  by 
VH)  broad,  uii  w'  h  Uioy  have  oroctod  aeveral  largo  ktorohouMPi,  and  rendered  tliom  tiro 
pnwf.  The  mom  unlicard-of  prncautionN  are  taken  u  provent  any  contraband  tranaactiim, 
commercial  or  political.  The  pockets  of  tho  officora  at al  rtew  are  turned  iniide  out,  and  the 
handa  |MRa«d  over  tho  clothoa,  and  through  tho  hair.  The  trunka  and  choH(a  are  omptifii, 
and  tho  b(Nirdii  struck,  Icat  thoy  ahould  contain  any  aecrut  cavity.  Long  wirea  or  pikcH  iire 
tliruat  throii  h  the  choeaea,  butter  tube,  and  jara  of  BweetmeatH.  Deaima  ia  to  tho  Dutrh  t 
complete  pn^jn,  tho  gates  of  which  are  locked  every  night,  and  a  guard  aet  over  thi<m. 
Buried  in  thia  dungeon,  they  remain  ignorant  of  all  that  ia  poaaing  in  the  world,  and  gnidu- 
ally  loae  all  curioaity  on  the  lubject  Even  tho  faculty  of  the  will  bccomoa  extinc^  for  .anl 
of  exerciao;  po  entirely  are  they  under  the  control  of  the  Japanese.  Yet  it  ir  .fd>  itly 
aaaerted  that  theae  accumulated  precautions  are  insufficient  to  guard  agai  >  *.  v  |  jw  '  »'><1 
impulse  of  self-interest,  and  that  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  conr> '  ra  .<.  axi   i< 
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EABT  INDIAN  ARCIItPEIiAGO. 


Tm  East  Indian  Archipelago  is  tho  name  usually  given  to  a  ranijfe  of  fme  and  large 
islands,  lying  east  of  Hindostan,  and  south  of  Further  India  and  of  China.  Although  they 
havo  few  political  ties  with  each  other,  and  each  island  is  even  subdivided  into  Bepiiriito 
states,  tho  aspect  of  nature,  the  state  of  civilization,  tho  pecnlinr  character  of  the  people, 
present  sucii  a  similarity,  that  tliey  may  be  advantageously  treated  under  one  head. 

Skot.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aipect, 

The  principal  islands  of  this  range  are  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Molucc.  or  Spice 
islands,  and  tli':  T'hilippines;  and  it  mcludcs,  also,  several  smaller  islands  and  groups.  The 
archipelago,  .  general,  has,  on  the  east  the  Pacific,  on  the  west  tho  Indian  Ocean ;  and 
seas  and  M.uits,  connected  with  these,  separate  it  on  the  north  from  Further  India  and 
China,  in  the  boith  from  tho  great  islands  of  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea.  Situated 
almost  directly  beneath  tho  equator,  it  extends  from  east  to  west  somewhat  more  than  thirty 
degrees,  or  2100  miles. 

Mountains,  in  lofty  ranges,  and  bearing  oflen  a  volcanic  character,  traverse  the  interior 
of  all  the  great  islands.  Mount  Ophir,  in  Sumatra,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Cup- 
tain  Nairne,  rises  to  the  height  of  1.3,642  feet  The  peaks  of  this  tropical  region,  however, 
seldom  exhibit  that  dreary  and  desolate  aspect  usual  at  so  great  an  elevation.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  crowned  almost  to  their  pinnacles  with  lofty  forests,  luxuriant  shrubs,  and 
aromatic  plants,  presenting  the  most  varied  and  picturesque  scenery. 

Rivers  cannot  attain  any  great  magnitude,  in  a  region  thus  broken  into  islands,  each  of 
which  has  a  high  chain  of  mountains  extending  through  its  length,  which  leaves  only  a 

Elain  of  moderate  breadth  between  it  and  the  sea.  The  streams  are  numerous,  and  hif;hly 
eneficial  for  irrigation.  They  are  per  i  i.\\,  .)rid''/'ed  by  rains  which,  in  countries  so  near 
the  equator,  ^1'  constantly  throughout  tne  vt  i.r  'hile  those  r*"  ^''■idostan  are  dry  durin<» 
BIX  months.  iVUny  of  them  form  at  1'  ■>  vi'. .  i.  luodious  I  ,ours,  and  minister  tn  the 
purposes  of  trade;  but,  from  tho  cau.  >'  .j  8l»t'xi,  can  be  only  of  limited  and  local  im- 
portanc".  Lakes,  from  the  same  structure,  are  comparatively  few ;  though  some,  inipcr- 
fectly  known,  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  regions,  particularly  of  Sumatra  and 
Luconia. 
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184  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHY.  Part  in 

Sbot.  n. — Natural  Oeography. 
ScBSKOT.  1. — Qeology. 

The  geology  of  the  Indian  Archipela^go  is  so  very  imperfectly  known,  that  we  cannot  lay 
before  our  reaidcrs  more  than  the  following  notices. 

Sumatra.  Four  volcanoes,  one  of  them  called  Gunong  Dempo,  rising  about  12,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  described  as  existing  in  this  island.  Granite  and  other  primi- 
tive rucks  are  enumerated  as  products  of  Sumatra ;  and  trap,  limestone,  and  clays,  probably 
of  tertiary  formation,  form  the  lower  parts  of  the  country. 

Java.  Several  ranges  of  volcanic  mountains  and  hills,  some  of  them  12,000  feet  high, 
exist  in  this  island.  Extending  from  these  are  considerable  tracts  of  low  and  flat  country, 
composed  of  limestone,  clay,  marl,  and  salt,  which  may  be  of  tertiary  formation.  In  these 
tertiary  districts  there  occur  $alsea  resembling  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  also 
numerous  salt  springs. 

Banco.  The  principal  mountains  in  this  island  are  composed  of  granite,  with  its  gene- 
rally associated  gneiss  and  mica  slate.  These  are  said  to  be  immediately  bounded  by  a 
formation  of  red  ironstone;  but  Crawfurd,  who  makes  this  statement,  gives  no  description  of 
the  formation.  The  low  tracts  are  deeply  covered  with  alluvium,  which  abounds  in  tinstone. 

Borneo  appears  to  abound  in  primitive  and  alluvial  formations ;  the  secondary  and  tertiary, 
and  those  of  volcanic  origin,  have  not  as  yet  been  accurately  described.  This  great 
island  is  traversed  by  several  chains  of  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  one  ranges  north 
and  south,  not  far  from  the  east  coast.  These  mountains  abound  in  primitive  rocks,  which 
in  many  places  afford  numerous  and  large  rock  crystals.  The  lower  districts  contain 
various  secondary  formations,  more  or  less  deeply  covered  with  alluvium.  Volcanoes  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  different  quarters.  The  island  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  and 
diamonds. 

Philippine  Islands.  These  islands  are  represented  as  very  mountainous,  and  abounding 
in  volcanoes  and  sulphur. 

Molticca  Islands.  The  largest  island  of  the  group,  Celebes,  is  said  to  be  very  rugged 
and  mountainous.  It  contains  several  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity ;  and  primitive  rocks, 
of  various  descriptions,  more  or  less  richly  impregnated  with  gold,  and  diversified  with  cavi- 
ties lined  with  rock  crystals,  occur  in  many  quarters.  The  volcanic  tracts  afford  immense 
quantities  of  sulphur.  The  smaller  islands  of  this  group  are  principally  of  volcanic  form- 
ation. 

The  Indian  Archipelago,  as  Crawfurd  remarks,  so  remarkable  for  the  rich  variety  of  its 
vegetable  and  animal  productions,  is  hardly  less  disJnguished  for  its  mineral  wealth.  The 
mineral  products  which  particularly  deserve  notice,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  are  the 
following : — tin,  gold,  copper,  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  the  diamond. 

1.  Tin.  Here,  as  in  Europe,  the  only  ore  of  this  metal  is  the  oxide  of  tin,  or  tinstone.  In 
geographical  distribution,  tin  is  confined  to  the  island  of  Banca,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and 
the  islets  on  its  coasts,  with  Junkceylon.  It  exists  either  in  greater  abundance,  or  is  ob- 
tained with  least  labour  and  difficulty,  in  the  island  of  Banca,  which  affords  at  present  by 
fer  Uie  greater  quantity  of  the  tin  of  commerce  of  the  Archipelago.  In  Banca,  the  princi- 
pal mountains  are  of  granite ;  while  those  of  inferior  elevation,  according  to  Crawfurd,  are 
of  red  ironstone.  In  the  low  tracts  between  these  the  tin  ore  is  found,  ond  hitherto  always 
in  alluvial  deposits,  seldom  farther  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the  surface.  The  strata  in 
which  it  is  found  are  always  horizontal.  The  tin  of  Banca  and  the  other  Indian  islands  finds 
its  way  into  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  but  China  and  the  continent  of  India  are  its 
principal  markets. 

2.  Gold.  Next  to  tin,  gold  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  universally  distributed  throughout  the  Archipelago,  but  abounds  most  in  those  countries 
which  are  composed  of  primitive  and  transition  rocks.  It  is  most  abundant  in  those  islands 
which  form  the  western  and  nortliem  barriers  of  the  Archipelago,  and  exists  but  in  small 
quantities,  rarely  worth  mining,  in  the  great  volcanic  range  extending  from  Java  to  Timor- 
laut  Borneo  affords  by  far  the  largest  quantity.  Next  to  it  is  Sumatra,  and,  in  succession, 
the  peninsula,  Celebes,  and  Lu^on.  In  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea  gold  occurs,  but  in 
what  quantity  is  not  known.  In  the  Indian  islands  gold  occurs  either  in  fixed  rocks  or  in 
alluvial  deposits:  the  fixed  rocks,  mentioned  by  Crawfurd,  are  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slute, 
and  clay  slate.  The  gold  is  never  absolutely  pure;  always  containing  silver,  and  frequently 
copper.  The  gold  of  Banjar-laut,  for  example,  usually  contains,  in  100  parts,  gold  90  parts, 
silver  4  parts,  and  copper  6  parts.  The  gold  of  Larak,  in  the  same  island,  afibrds,  in  100 
parts,  gold  86  parts,  silver  6  parts,  and  copper  8  parts.  The  gold  of  Pontiana,  in  100  parts. 
C-'  nteins  83  parts  of  gold,  16  of  silver,  and  about  1  of  copper.  A  small  part  of  the  gold  oi 
commerce  of  the  Indian  islands  is  obtained  by  mining  in  the  solid  rocks;  some  firom  washina 
the  sand  and  mud  of  brooks  and  rivers,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  by  washing  deposits  ot 
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gold  in  alluvial  districts.    The  annual  amount  of  gold  thus  collected  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago is  estimated  by  Crawfurd  at  658,176{.  sterling. 

3.  Iron  and  Copper.  Iron  and  copper  are,  besides  tin  and  gold,  the  only  metals  found  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Iron  occurs  but  in  small  quantity.  Copper  ores  are  met  with  in 
Sumatra,  Timor,  and  in  the  territory  of  Sambas  in  Borneo.  Copper  is  found  in  its  native 
state  in  Sumatra  and  Timor. 

4.  Diamond.  Borneo  is  the  only  Indian  island  which  affords  the  most  precious  of  all  known 
minerals ;  and  there  the  diamond  is  confined  to  the  south  and  the  west  coast,  principally  in 
the  territories  of  the  princes  of  Banjarmassinand  Pontiana.    The  principal  mines  are  at  a 

Elace  called  Landak,  from  which  the  diamonds  of  Borneo,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of 
[indostan,  are  usually  designated.  It  is  the  same  country  that  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
production  of  gold,  in  which  the  diamond  is  found.  The  diamond  is  in  great  repute  among 
all  the  natives  of  the  Indian  islands,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  gem  in  much  esteem,  or  mych 
worn  by  them.  One  of  the  largest  known  diamonds  is  now  in  Borneo,  in  the  possession  of 
the  prince  of  Matan,  and  was  found  m  the  mines  of  Landak  about  a  century  ago.  It  is 
still  in  its  rough  state,  and  weighs  367  carats.    Its  real  value  is  269,3782. 

5.  Sulphur.  There  is  no  volcanic  mountain  in  Java  that  does  not  afford  sulphur,  but  the 
bc:it  and  most  abundant  supply  is  obtained  from  the  great  mountain  of  Banyuwangi,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  Here,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Java,  and  other  volcanic 
islands  of  the  Indian  group,  sulphur  is  obtained  without  difficulty,  and  in  such  a  state  of 
purity  as  to  require  no  preparation  for  the  market. 

6.  Salt.  Salt  springs  occur  in  several  of  the  islands,  more  especially  in  Java,  where  they 
are  very  abundant.  Much  of  the  salt  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  these  spring  waters  l^ 
evaporation. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany. 

Tropical  Islands  of  Asia. — Under  this  head  we  include  Ceylon,  with  the  islands  of  the 
Malay  archipelago ;  a  country  eminent  from  the  earliest  tunes,  for  the  splendour  of  its  vege- 
table productions,  and  more  especially  for  their  fragrance.  But  of  all  their  wonderful  pri^ 
ductions,  the  most  remarkable  yet  discovered  is  the  Rafflesia  Amoldii  (Jig.  700.) ;  a  plant 

without  stem,  without  leaves,  with 
roots  so  minute  that  they  are  em- 
bedded in  the  slender  stem  of  a  spe- 
cies of  vine,  and  as  it  were  incorpo- 
rated with  that  stem,  yet  bearing  a 
flower  of  the  most  enormous  dimen- 
sions. It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and 
is  one  of  the  surprising  novelties  de- 
tected there  by  Sir  Stamford  RafHoe, 
and  his  friend  and  medical  attendant, 
Dr.  Arnold.  The  first  appearance  of 
this  extraordinary  flower,  upon  the 
stem  of  the  vine  on  which  it  grows 
parasitically,  and  where  the  seeds 
happen  to  alight,  is  that  of  a  small  tubercle,  which  almost  resembles  a  swelling  in  the 
bark.  This  ^adually  enlarges,  still  preserving  its  rounded  form,  till  the  bud  has  attained 
its  full  size.  It  then  considerably  resembles  a  large  cabk^e.  At  length,  the  flower  (the 
entire  plant,  indeed)  expands,  and  presents  a  blossom  of  the  most  gigantic  stature.  Its 
diameter  is  three  feet  and  a  half,  its  weight  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  hollow  in  the  centre  is 
of  the  capacity  of  fifteen  pints,  English  measure.  The  thickness  of  the  petals  is  not  less 
than  an  inch  and  a  half  near  the  base :  the  colour  a  brick  red,  inclining  to  orange,  wrinkled 
or  embossed  on  the  surface,  and  marked  with  deeper  blotches  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
ground,  and  with  white  spots.  The  plant  is  dioDcioua.  The  stamens  form  a  sort  of  beaded 
circle  around  a  central  abortive  pistil;  which  is  itself  a  large  fleshy  excrescence,  flat  at  the 
top,  and  beset  with  elongated  projections,  which  Dr.  Arnold  declares  resembled  cow's  horns. 
This  superb  flower  soon  decays,  and  is  endowed  with  a  most  powerful  but  disagreeable 
odour,  which,  like  that  of  the  Stapelias,  attracts  flics  in  great  abundance.  The  plant  has 
been  admirably  illustrated  by  the  learned  Brown,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Linnean 
Transactions,  with  an  explanatory  figure  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Bauer.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  largest  known  flower  in  the  world. 

Scarcely  less  interesting,  if  we  consider  the  structure  of  its  foliage,  is  the  famous  Nepen- 
thes distillatoria  (Jiff.  701.),  or  Pitcher  plant,  a  native  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Southern 
India,  especially  the  islands,  and  formerly  annnosed  to  be  peculiar  to  Ceylon.  Other  species, 
and  even  more  curious  in  the  nature  of  the  leaves,  are  found  in  Java ;  but  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  species  above  mentioned,  which  has  now  attained  to  great  perfection  in 
the  stoves  of  the  botanic  gardens. 
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Pitcher  Plant. 


There  is  not  a  more  interestinjf  upectacle  of  the  kind,  perhaps,  in  Britain,  than  tho  tine 
-^1  plant  of  Nepenthes  which  exists  in  the  stove  of  the  Botaiii> 
cal  Garden  at  Edinburgh.  Planted  in  a  tub,  whose  sm\  is 
kept  constantly  moist  by  a  covering  of  living  Sphagiuiin 
and  other  Mosses,  its  stem,  18  to  20  feet  long,  rises  from 
the  midst  of  these ;  it  is  branched,  and  climbs  amon^  the 
wires  that  traverse  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  supporting 
itself  by  means  of  its  tendrils,  bearing,  especially  towards 
the  extremity,  very  many  leaves  which  look  more  like  tlie 
contrivance  of  art  than  a  production  of  nature.  The  whole 
leaf,  including  the  petiole  or  stalk,  is  two  feet  and  more  in 
length.  Tho  petiole  itself  is,  below  the  middle,  winged 
with  a  very  broad  margin,  to  that  degree  that  it  is  com- 
monly taken  for  the  leaf  itself;  upwards,  it  forms  a  long, 
stout,  filiform  cirrhus,  or  tendril,  which  is  more  or  less 
spirally  twisted,  even  when  it  does  not  cs  ch  hold  of  any 
surrounding  object  to  support  the  parer .  stem.  Its  ex- 
tremity hangs  down,  and  is  terminated  by  the  true  leaf, 
or  leafy  portion ;  but  which,  from  its  remarkable  appear- 
ance, is  called  an  appendage  to  the  leaf.  Instead  of  being  flat,  it  is  hollowed  out,  like  an 
elongated  pitcher ;  it  is  six  to  nine  inches  long,  attenuated  at  the  base,  where  it  is  curved  or 
arched,  and  then  it  suddenly  turns  upward.  It  is  obscurely  striated,  and  on  each  side,  at  the 
front,  marked  with  two  prominent  wings  or  membranes ;  it  is  ventricose  upwards,  slightly 
expanding  at  the  mouth,  which  is  oblique ;  in  a  young  state  completely  and  firmly  covered 
by  a  lid  or  operculum,  which  is  flat,  and  marked  with  two  winged  nerves,  and  fixed  by 
the  back  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  mouth.  After  a  time,  this  lid  opens,  still  continuing 
attached  by  a  point  at  the  back ;  but  which,  though  in  the  act  of  opening  it  supplies  tiie 
place  of  a  hinge,  is  not  capable  of  any  further  movement :  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher,  which 
IB  heart-shaped,  is  now  quite  exposed  to  view,  and  exhibits  a  remarkably  thickened  margin, 
which  is  closely,  transversely,  and  most  beautifiilly  plaited.  The  colour  of  the  pitcher  is 
pale  green,  often  tinged  and  spotted  with  red,  purple  within,  where  it  is  glandular,  espe- 
cially near  the  base. 

As  if  the  better  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  pitcher,  this  curious  leaf  contains  a  watery 
fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  plant  it<ielf ;  for  it  is  often  most  abundant  while  the  lid  is  per- 
fectly closed,  and  when  the  water  could  not  be  received  by  any  external  agency.  Neither 
is  this  fluid  of  the  nature  of  common  water.  In  each  of  the  unexponded  pitchers  of  the 
Edinburgh  plant  was  about  a  drachm  of  limpid  fluid.  "  This,"  says  Dr.  Graham,  in  his 
description  of  the  plant,  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  for  1827,  "  had  a  sub- 
acid tiiste,  which  increases  after  the  rising  of  the  lid,  when  the  fluid  slowly  evaporated.  My 
friend.  Dr.  Turner,  perceived  it  to  emit,  while  boiling,  an  odour  like  kiked  apples,  from 
containing  a  trace  of  vegetable  matter,  and  he  found  that  it  yielded  minute  crystals  of 
Buperoxalate  of  potash,  on  being  slowly  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  pitcher  whose  contents 
Dr.  Turner  analysed  was  a  large  one ;  it  had  not  opened,  and  the  whole  fluid  weighed  only 
flixty-six  grains." 

In  the  plants  at  the  Glasgow  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  generally  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  this  fluid,  after  the  lid  is  expanded  and  the  pitcher  has  attained  its  full  develope- 
ment;  and,  whether  in  pursuit  of  that  liquid  or  from  any  other  cause  we  are  not  able  tosny, 
insects  are  attracted  thither  in  great  quantities,  and  ants  in  particular ;  so  that  the  pitchers 
are  often  found  quite  black  within,  from  the  accumulation  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  latter ; 
and  the  quantity  thus  destroyed  is  very  great. 

In  Ceylon,  in  China,  and  the  other  parts  of  India,  where  this  plant  is  a  native,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  secretion  is  far  more  abundant  than  when  cultivated  in  stoves ;  and,  if  we 
may  credit  tho  narration  of  travellers,  the  pitcher  is  generally  filled  with  a  clear  limpid 
fluid,  and  the  lid  is  then  closed ;  the  latter  opens  during  the  day,  and  the  water  is  reduced 
by  one-half;  but  this  loss  is  repaired  during  the  night,  so  that  next  morning  the  pitcher  is 
replenished,  and  anew  closed  by  the  lid.  This  alternate  closing  and  opening  of  the  lid  is  at 
variance  with  what  we  have  observed  in  our  plants.  Small  aquatic  shrimps,  too,  Ilumphius 
tells  us,  inhabit  the  fluid. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  Rumphius  and  Flacourt  assure  us  that  the  natives  entertain  some 
curious  and  superstitious  notions  respecting  this  plant.  They  believe  that  if  they  sever  the 
pitchers  and  pour  out  the  water,  it  will  not  fail  to  rain  during  the  day.  When  they  dread 
tliis  state  of  the  weather,  they  are  very  careful  not  to  cut  the  pitchers.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  periods  of  great  drought,  they  hasten  to  tiie  woods,  sever  the  pitchers  of  the  Nepentiies, 
and  pour  out  the  liquid,  firmly  persuaded  thiit  rain  will  then  ensue. 

The  generic  name  Nepenthes  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying,  without  sorrow 
Homer  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  planet  called  Nepenthes,  which  was  employed  by  Helen  to 
dispel  (rricf  from  her  guests :  in  the  same  way,  probably,  Linnsus,  who  applied  the  name  in 
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the  present  instance,  miglit  suppose  that  the  liquid  contained  in  the  pitcher  was  calculated 
to  allay  the  thirst  and  consequent  misery  of  the  traveller.  I'he  word  distillatoria,  it  will  i>e 
uiimediately  perceived,  implies  the  secretion  and  concentration  of  the  fluid  in  the  pitciier 
Thus  we  see  how  admirably  are  the  names  of  plants  calculated,  in  many  cases,  to  charac- 
terise some  property  residing  in  the  plant  itself,  or  to  impress  some  portion  of  its  history  on 
our  minds ! 

Wc  have  a  striking  instance,  in  the  plant  cultivated  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  of 
the  importance  of  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  plants.  We  have  already  observed  that  the 
Nepenthes  is  dioecious.  The  Edinburgh  plailt  was  a  staminiferous  one,  and  flowered 
annually ;  but,  of  course,  bore  no  fruit.  In  the  stove  of  Professor  Dunbar's  garden  was  a 
pistilliferous  one;  which,  standing  by  itself,  was  equally  barren.  The  blossoms  of  the  latter 
were  dusted  with  the  farina  from  the  former,  when  the  germen  ripened  into  perfect  fruit 

The  appearance  of  the  germinating  plant  is  most  curious.  The  minute  seeds,  produced 
by  the  process  just  mentioned,  readily  vegetated  on  being  sown  in  the  spring  in  pots  of  peat 
earth,  covered  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  standing  in  pans  of  water.  They  began  to  sprou^ 
in  April  and  May.  The  plumule  rises  before  the  cotyledons  are  expanded :  when  the  lattsr 
takes  place,  the  first  little  pitcher  appears  in  the  centre ;  then  the  radicle  pushes  through 
the  arillus  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  pumule.  In  a  rather  more  advanced  state,  three 
pitchers  are  evolved,  each  with  its  closed  lid,  which  is  slightly  muricated ;  and  there  are, 
upon  the  body  of  the  pitcher,  two  prominent  and  ciliated  wings.  The  cotyledons  now  begin 
to  wither  and  to  become  deflected.  Five  pitchers  are  formed.  These  little  pitchers,  desti- 
tute of  the  broad  leaf-stalks,  present  a  truly  extraordinary  appearance,  rising  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  of  the  most  beautifully  delicate  texture. 

If  the  islands  now  under  consideration  astonish  us  by  the  singularity  of  some  of  their 
vegetable  products,  the  importance  of  others,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  renders  them 
equally  interesting.  A  large  group  of  them  is  especially  termed  the  Spice  Islands ;  a  deno- 
mination which,  though  usually  limited  to  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  may  with  equal 
justice  be  extended  to  Ceylon.  Linnrous,  who  has  drawn  a  beautiflil,  though  too  highly 
coloured,  picture  of  the  vegetation  of  Ceylon,  while  comparing  it  with  that  of  northern 
Europe,  says  of  it, — "A  delicious  climate  has  afforded  plants  of  such  rarity  and  value  to  this 
island,  that  scarcely  any  other  soil  can  vie  with  it  in  the  abundance  of  its  aromatic  produc- 
tions. While  Pine  forests  occupy  our  cold  and  sterile  regions,  in  Ceylon  Cinnamon  trees 
constitute  whole  groves ;  in  such  plenty,  indeed,  that  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to 
employ  the  wood  for  household  furniture,,  for  fiicl,  and  for  cooking.  Our  gardens  are  planted 
with  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  other  similar  trees ;  but  in  Ceylon,  nothing  save  the 
lofly  Palms  are  esteemed,  among  which  the  Cocoa-nuts  chiefly  afford  the  needful  food,  uten- 
sils, and  every  thing  necessary  to  mankind.  The  Caryota  there  yields  a  wine,  called  sury. 
The  Coryphte  {fig.  702.)  extend  their  broad,  smooth,  and  plaited  fronds,  wl..ch  serve  for 
„„„  shade  and  shelter,  here  most  requisite  for  protection  from  the 
sun's  rays,  as  well  as  from  sudd6n  showers,  to  the  natives, 
whose  only  garment  is  a  small  piece  of  linen.  Date  Palms, 
and  the  superb  Bananas,  decorated  with  wide-spreading  and 
glossy  foliage,  yield,  in  great  profusion,  racemes  of  the  most 
delicious  fruit;  to  say  nothing  of  the  more  valuable  produc- 
tions with  which  the  soil  everywhere  abounds,  such  as  Man- 
goes, the  Jack,  Malay  Apples,  Psidia,  Oranges  and  Citrons, 
Cashew  nuts,  Averrhoas,  &c.  Our  fields  are  sown  with  com- 
mon Barley  and  Rye;  but  those  of  the  Cingalese  receive 
nothing  but  Rice,  which  affords  them  flour  and  bread.  Our 
marshes  are  covered  with  Callee ;  theirs  with  the  pungent 
Amoma.  Persicarias  occupy  our  waste  places;  but  with 
them  grow  diflferent  species  of  Pepper.  In  our  meadows 
spring  the  Ranunculus,  Plantain,  Convallarite,  and  many 
other  neglected  plants ;  in  theirs,  numerous  kinds  of  Hedy- 
sarum,  Galega,  Hibiscus,  Justicia,  Cleome,  Impatiens,  Amo 
mum.  Myrtle,  and  Ricinus ;  besides  numerous  climbers,  aa 
Iiromoja,  Dioscorea,  Basella,  Aristolochia,  Ophioglossura, 
Phaseolus,  Momordica,  Bryonia,  Vine,  Cissus,  Pothos,  Lo- 
ranthus,  and  Acrostichum.  In  the  room  of  the  Meadowsweet 
and  Mints,  the  meadows  in  Ceylon  are  covered  with  Basil, 
and  the  woods  with  Cinnamon.  Everywhere  occur  the  most 
precious  aromatics.  Ginger,  Cardamom,  Galanga,  Costus,  Acorus,  Schffinanthus,  Calamus 
aromaticus,  and  flowers  of  the  most  exnuisite  structure  and  colour  and  fragrance,  such  as 
Crinum,  Pancratium,  Poinciana,  Gloriosa,  as  well  as  those  plants  which  saturate  the  nigh 
air  with  their  delicious  odour,  such  as  Polyanthus  and  Nyctanthes."  Most  of  these  are 
e<)ually  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
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The  Cinnamon,  for  which  Ceylon  is  bo  famous,  ia  the  bark  of  a  species  of  Laurel  {Laurut 
Cinnamomum)  ijig.  703.),  remarkable,  with  some  other  species  poesessing  similar  proper* 

ties,  for  its  coriaceous  leaf^  marked  with  three 
703       SSLvA.  9aA  strong  nerves.    It  was  originally  found  wild, 

only,  and  there  in  very  small  quantities,  at 
the  south-western  district  of  the  island ;  but 
when  the  Dutch  first  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Ceylon,  they  found  so  many  inconveni« 
ences  to  arise  from  this  limited  supply,  that 
they  began  to  cultivate  the  cinnamon  in  four 
or  hve  very  large  gardens,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  enterprising  Governor  Falck.  The  ex- 
tent of  these  plantations  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact,  that  the  quantity  of -spice  annually 
obtained  from  them  exceeded  400,0(K)  lbs., 
and  that  from  25,000  to  26,000  persons  were 
employed  in  the  cinnamon  department. 
The  rigour  with  which  the  Dutch  enforced  the  regulations  by  which  they  kept  the  mono- 
poly of  cinnamon  to  themselves  is  truly  revolting,  and  forms  a  blot  on  their  national  charac- 
ter. Death  was  the  punishment  awarde<l,  and  mercilessly  inflicted,  on  any  person  wiio 
should  wilfully  injure  a  cinnamon  plant,  or  even  sell  or  give  away  a  single  stick  of  it,  or 
extract  the  oil  from  the  foliage,  or  peel  off  any  of  the  bark.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  high 
price  of  the  spices,  the  Dutch  government  used  to  have  them  destroyed,  when  the  stock  had 
accumulated,  sometimes  by  throwing  them  into  the  sea,  and  sometimes  by  burning  them 
On  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1760,  a  pile  of  these  aromatics  was  consumed  near  the  stadl* 
house,  at  Amsterdam,  of  which  the  price  was  estimated  at  8,000,000  livres,  and  a  similar 
wanton  destruction  took  place  on  the  following  day.  The  air  was  perfumed  with  this 
incense,  and  the  essential  oils  were  distilled,  and  flowed  in  a  spicy  stream  down  the  street, 
to  the  regret  of  the  spectators,  who  were  not  permitted  to  appropriate  the  smallest  portion 
of  the  valuable  substance. 

The  cinnamon  tree  grows,  in  a  natural  state,  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  sends  out 
large  spreading  branches,  clothed  with  thick  foliage.  The  leaves  are  first  quite  pendent,  of 
a  delicate  rose  colour,  and  most  tender  texture ;  they  soon,  however,  turn  yellow,  and  then 
green.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  panicles,  and  are  small  and  white ;  partaking,  as  well  as 
the  foliage,  of  the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  yields  an  oil,  which  becomea 
waxy  and  solid,  and  of  which  a  kind  of  candles  is  made,  whose  agreeable  odour  caused  them 
to  be  appropriated,  in  the  kingdom  of  Candy,  to  the  use  of  the  court. 

When  the  cinnamon  tree  is  three  years  old,  it  aflbrds  one  shoot  fit  to  yield  bark :  bat 
eight  years  of  growth  are  needful  before  it  can  be  freely  cut.  At  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
the  tree  is  strongest,  and  those  plants  which  grow  in  dry  and  rocky  spots  produce  the  most 
pungent  and  aromatic  bark.  The  shoots  are  cut  when  nearly  an  inch  thick,  and  two  or  three 
feet  long ;  they  are  immediately  barked,  and  the  epidermis  scraped  off,  during  which  process 
a  delightful  fragrance  is  diffused  around.  The  bark  is  dried  in  the  sun,  when  it  curls  up, 
and  acquires  a  darker  tint,  and,  the  smaller  portions  being  rolled  within  tlie  larger  ones,  the 
whole  is  packed,  and  considered  fit  for  exportation.  Two  harvests  are  sometimes  obtained 
annually  from  the  same  trees.  Cassia,  or  Laurus  Cassia,  is  in  its  botanical  characters  scarcely 
different  from  t;.e  true  cinnamon.  In  quality  it  is  much  inferior,  though  often  surreptitiously 
sold  for  it     It  is  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Bastard  Cinnamon. 

Camplior  is  equally  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Laurel  (Luurus  Camphora)  (Jig.  704.) ; 
but  its  leaves  do  not  exhibit  the  three  strong  parallel  nerves  of  the  L.  Cinnamomum  and  L, 
Cassia.  The  whole  tree  has  a  strong  odour  of  camphor,  and  this  substance  is  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  the  roots  and  smaller  branches.  They  are  cut  into  chips,  and  distilled 
within  an  iron  pot,  in  which  they  are  suspended  above  boiling  water ;  the  steam  of  which, 
penetrating  the  twigs,  causes  the  camphor  to  fly  off,  and  it  becomes  concreted  on  straws 
which  are  placed  in  the  head  of  the  still.  Camphor  is  much  employed  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulant  and  cordial. 

The  Sumatran  Camphor  is  found  concreted  in  the  clefls  of  the  bark  of  Dryobalanops  Cam- 
phora. This  is  said  to  be  more  expensive  and  fragrant  than  the  .Tapanese  kind,  and  does 
not  80  soon  evaporate  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  sent,  therefore,  to  China  and  Japan,  where 
it  is  more  highly  valued  than  the  native  produce  of  these  countries :  this  last,  liowever,  and 
not  the  Sumatran,  is  the  camphor  usually  imported  into  this  country. 

The  Clove  {Carynphyllns  aronmticvfi)  (fig.  70.'>.)  is  one  of  the  most  precious  commodities 
of  the  East,  and  one  of  tlie  most  v:ihuible  in  commerce.  Almost  cvt-ry  part  of  the  plant  is 
covered  witli  minute  dots  or  irLinds,  wlijcli  contain  the  essential  oil  that  gives  the  aromatio 
txlour  to  It    These  abound,  particularly,  in  the  substance  of  tlie  germen,  near  the  epidermia 
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The  clove  wm  introduced  to  the  Kew  Qardeiu,  in  1707,  by  Sir  Joaeph  Bankf.  Its  naUTO 
Cuuntry  is  the  Moluccas ;  but,  fVom  its  value  as  a  spice,  its  culture  has  extended  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies ;  and  we  must  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  details  respecting 
a  plant  of  such  importance,  that  it  was  once  the  staple  commodity  of  some  of  the  East  India 
Islands,  particularly  Amboyna. 


Camphor. 


CIOTC. 


t 


The  clove  of  merchandise  is  the  unexpanded  flower;  the  corolla  forming  a  ball  or  sphera 
on  the  top,  between  the  teeth  of  the  calyx :  thus,  with  the  narrow  base  or  germen  tapering 
downwards,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  nail;  a  similarity,  indeed,  much  more  striking  in  the 
dry  than  in  the  fresh  state  of  the  bud.  Hence  the  Dutch  call  it  naghel ;  the  Spaniards, 
clavo;  the  Italians,  chiodo;  and  the'  French,  clou;  from  which  the  English  clove  is  evi- 
dently derived.  The  uses  of  cloves  are  well  known,  as  giving  flavour  to  dishes  and  wines ; 
and  as  stimulant,  tonic,  and  exhilarating  in  medicine.  These  properties,  with  the  acrid  and 
burning  taste,  depend  on  the  essential  oil,  which  is  obtained  from  them  by  distillation. 

The  cloves  are  gathered  by  the  hand,  or  beaten  with  reeds,  so  as  to  fbll  upon  cloths  placed 

under  the  tree,  and  dried  by  Are ;  or,  what  is  better,  in  the  sun.    The  flilly  formed  berries, 

which  are  about  an  inch  long,  pear-shaped,  and  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  are  preserved  in 

supir,  and  eaten  after  dinner,  to  promote  digestion. 

The  true  Nutmeg-tree  {Myrittica  officinalis)  (Jig.  706.)  is,  as  well  as  the  Clove,  a  native 

of  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands,  and  principally  confined  to 
that  group  called  the  Islands  of  Banda,  where  it  bears  both 
blossom  and  fruit  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  .In  their  native 
country,  the  trees  are  almost  always  loaded  with  blossoms  and 
fruit.  The  gathering  of  the  latter  takes  place  at  three  periods 
of  the  year :  in  July  and  August,  when  the  nuts  are  most 
abundant ;  but  the  Mace  is  thinner  than  on  the  smaller  fruits, 
which  are  gathered  during  November,  the  second  time  of  col- 
lecting :  the  third  harvest  takes  place  in  March,  or  early  in 
April,  when  both  the  Nutmegs  and  Mace  are  in  greatest  per- 
fection, their  number  not  being  so  great,  and  the  season  being 
dry.  The  outer  pulpy  coat  is  removed,  and  afterwards  the 
mace,  which,  when  fresh,  is  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour,  and 
covers  the  whole  nut.  The  nuts  are  then  placed  over  a  slow 
fire,  when  the  dark  shell  which,  immediately  beneath  the 
mace,  coats  the  seed,  becomes  brittle ;  and  the  seeds,  or  nut- 
megs of  commerce,  drop  out :  these  are  then  soaked  in  sea 
water,  and  impregnated  with  lime,  a  process  which  answers 
tne  double  purpose  of  securing  the  fruit  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  of  destroying  the 
vegetating  property.  It,  furtjier,  prevents  the  volatilisation  of  the  aroma.  The  Mace  is 
simply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  sprinkled  with  salt  water,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  exporta- 
tion. The  uses  both  of  nutmegs  and  mace  are  well  known,  whether  in  a  medicmal  or  econo- 
mical point  of  view.  The  whole  fruit,  preserved  in  Agar,  is  brought  to  table  with  the  des- 
sert, but  not  til!  afler  tho  acrid  principle  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  removed,  by  repeated 
washings.  An  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  both  these  spices,  by  distillation,  and  a  leaa 
vnlatile  one.  by  expression. 
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Pupper,  the  seeds  of  Piper  nigrum  (Jig,  707.)<  is  another  spice,  which  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  islandf)  in  question,  as  well  as  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, and  forms  an  important  article  of  trade.  It  was  known 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  who, 
as  well  OS  the  Romans,  distinguished  between  the  white  and 
black  pepper.  And  whilst  the  use  of  Betel  Pepper,  to  which 
we  shall  next  allude,  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  Koslero 
nations,  the  common  pepper  is  an  article  of  general  use  through 
out  the  civilised  world.  Still,  it  is  in  Asia,  where  the  stomach 
is  weakened  by  excessive  perspirations,  produced  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  by  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  a  too  general  addic- 
tion to  vegetable  diet,  that  it  is  employed  as  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant. Thus,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  it  has  been  found  to  act 
as  an  excellent  tonic,  calculated  to  create  appetite  and  promote 
digestion.  The  Pepper  plant,  or  Pepper  vine,  as  it  is  com- 
mjnly  called,  is  a  weak  climber,  which  attaches  itself  by  smaK 
fibres  to  other  bodies,  or  to  the  ground,  like  ivy ;  it  bears  large  heart-shaped,  veiny  leaves, 
and  long  slender  catkins  of  flowers,  succeeded  by  the  berries,  which  we  term  peppercorns, 
These,  when  covered  with  their  natural  husk  or  coat,  constitute  black  pepper.  White  pep- 
per is  the  same  fruit,  deprived  of  its  outer  covering,  which  is  accomplished  by  soaking  the 
grains  in  water,  when  the  coat  swells  and  bursts.  It  is  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  and,  by 
friction  and  winnowing,  cleared  of  the  husk.  It  is  then  of  a  paler  colour ;  but,  as  the  shell 
or  bark  contains  a  powerful  principle,  it  is  evident  that  white  pepper  loses  much  of  its  stimu 
lating  property,  and  is  inferior  to  the  black.  Mr.  Marsden  mforms  us,  that  as  soon  as  an} 
of  the  corns  on  a  bunch  change  from  green  to  red,  it  is  considered  fit  for  gathering;  for,  it 
pulled  ripe,  many  of  the  seeds  would  drop  off.  It  is  collected  and  spread  to  dry  in  the  sun 
nor  are  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  that  may  occur  during  its  exposure  thought  to  injure  it 
In  this  situation  it  becomes  black  and  shrivelled,  as  we  see  it  in  Europe,  and  is  hand-rubbed, 
to  separate  the  grains  firom  the  stalk.  That  which  is  pulled  at  the  most  proper  stage  of  ma- 
turity will  shrivel  least ;  if  plucked  too  soon,  it  falls  mto  dust  Thus,  weight  is  the  greai 
test  of  goodness  in  pepper,  and  machines  are  constructed  for  th<^  purpose  of  separating  th« 
light  kind  from  the  sound.  Two  crops  are  generally  produced  in  one  year ;  the  culture  is 
attended  with  some  trouble,  as  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  pepper  gardens  scrupulously  free 
from  weeds,  and  to  give  them  sufficient  irrigation.  In  the  small  island  of  Penang,  the  crop 
of  pepper,  in  1802,  was  estimated  at  about  216,000  dollars.  Sumatra  also  yields  this  spice ; 
but  the  quantity  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  produce  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 

whence  no  less  than  ten  full  cargoes,  amounting  to 
8,000,000  or  9,000,000  lbs.,  might  be  annually  ex- 
ported. But  half  this  quantity  is  carried  over  the 
mountains  to  the  coast  uf  Coromandel,  to  the  north, 
to  the  Deccan,  and  farther  on,  to  different  parts  of 
Hindostan.  This  pepper  is  esteemed  the  best  in  all 
Asia,  and  is  most  sought  after  by  foreign  nations. 

Another  kind  of  pepper  in  ger-ral  cultivation  an^ 
repute  throughout  India,  is  the  Piper  Betle,  or  Bete, 
pepper  (Jig.  708.).  Its  use  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
remote  date ;  for,  in  an  ancient  Sanscrit  inscription 
on  stone,  published  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  this 
plant  is  reckoned  among  the  greatest  blessings  of 
the  country ;  "  in  its  towns  are  numerous  groves  of 
mangou,  plantations  of  luxuriant  betel,  and  fields  of 
rice ;  channels  of  water,  and  wells ;  opulent  men  and  beautiful  women ;  temples  of  gods 
and  of  the  saints ;  and  men  blessed  witli  vigour  of  body  and  every  virtue." 

The  habit  of  this  plant  resembles  black  or  common  pepper;  but  the  leaves  and  catkins  are 
much  larger,  the  former  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  more  oblique,  and  the  corns  or  seeds  infi- 
nitely bigger.  In  the  East  Indies,  and  especially  the  Malay  islands,  the  inhabitants  have, 
almost  from  time  immemorial,  considered  the  Betel  Pepper  cs  a  necessary  of  life ;  and  this, 
not  by  itself,  but  with  the  use  of  lime  and  the  Areca  nut,  together  constituting  a  mastica- 
tory, employed  by  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages.  Various  travellers  relate  particulars  of  the 
use  of  this  plant ;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  of  Marsden,  in  his  History  of  Su- 
matra ;  the  custom  of  chewing  the  Betel-leaf  being,  perhaps,  more  prevalent  among  the 
Malays  tJian  any  other  nation.    "  WHbther,"  he  says,  "  to  blunt  the  edge  of  painfbl  reflec- 


Belel  Popper. 


tion,  or  owing  to  an  aversion  our  natures  have  to  total  inaction,  most  nations  have  been 
addicted  to  tho  practice  of  enjoying,  by  uiatiiication  or  otherwise,  the  flavour  of  substances 
possessing  an  inebriating  quality.    The  South  Americans  chew  the  Coco  and  Mambeco,  and 
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the  Eutem  people,  the  Betel  and  Areca ;  or,  aa  they  are  called  in  the  Malay  langfuage,  the 
Sirih  and  Pinang.  This  custom  is  universal  among  the  Sumatrans,  who  carrr  the  ingre- 
dients constantly  about  them,  and  serve  them  to  their  guests  on  all  occasions ;  the  prince  in 
a  gold  stand,  and  the  poor  man  in  a  brass  box  or  mat  bag.  The  betel-stands  of  the  better 
ranks  of  people  are  usually  of  silver,  embossed  with  rude  figures.  The  Sultan  of  Mocc- 
moco  was  presented  with  one  by  the  East  India  Company  with  their  arms  on  it ;  and  he  pos- 
sesses another,  besides,  of  gold  filigree.  The  form  of  the  stand  is  the  frustum  of  an  hexa- 
gonal pyramid  reversed,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  contains  many  smaller 
vessels,  fitted  to  the  angles,  for  holding  the  nut,  lesf,  and  chiinam,  which  latter  is  quicklime 
made  from  calcined  shells ;  with  places  for  the  instruments  employed  in  cutting  the  first, 
and  spatulas  for  spreading  the  last.  When  Ihe  first  salutation  is  over,  which  consists  in 
bending  the  head,  and  the  inferior's  putting  his  joined  hands  between  those  of  the  superior, 
and  then  lifting  them  to  his  forehead,  the  betel  is  presented  as  a  token  of  politeness,  and  an 
act  of  hospitality.  To  omit  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  reject  it  on  the  other,  would  be  an 
affront ;  as  it  would  be  likewise,  in  a  man  of  subordinate  rank,  to  address  a  great  man,  with- 
out the  precaution  of  chewing  it  before  he  spoke.  All  the  preparation  consists  in  spreading 
on  the  Sirih,  or  Piper  Betle  leaf,  a  small  quantity  of  the  chunam,  and  foldibg  it  up  with  a 
slice  of  the  Pinang  nut  From  the  mastication  of  these  proceeds  a  juice  which  tinges  the 
saliva  of  a  bright  red,  and  which  the  leaf  and  nut,  without  the  chunam,  will  not  yield.  This 
hue,  being  communicated  to  the  mouth  and  lips,  is  esteemed  ornamental;  and  an  agreeable 
flavour  is  imparted  to  the  breath.  The  juice  is  usually  (after  the  first  fermentation  produced 
by  the  lime),  though  not  always,  swallowed  by  the  chewers  of  betel.  We  might  reasonably 
suppose  that  its  active  qualities  would  injure  the  coats  of  the  stomach :  but  experience  seems 
to  oisprove  such  a  consequence.  It  is  common  to  see  the  teeth  of  elderly  persons  stand 
loose  m  the  gums,  which  is  probably  the  effect  of  this  custom ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  affects 
the  soundness  of  the  teeth  then.selves.  Children  begin  to  chew  betel  very  young,  and  yet 
their  teeth  are  always  beautifully  white,  till  pains  are  taken  to  injure  them,  by  filing  and 
staining  them  black.  To  persons  who  are  not  habituated  to  the  composition,  it  causes  a 
strong  giddiness,  astringes  and  excoriates  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  deadens  for  a  time  the 
faculty  of  taste.  During  the  Pausa,  or  fast  of  Ramadan,  the  Mahometans  among  them 
abstain  from  the  use  of  betel  whilst  the  sun  continues  above  the  horizon ;  but,  excepting  at 
ihis  season,  it  is  the  constant  luxury  of  both  sexes  from  an  early  period  of  childhood :  till, 
oecoming  toothless,  they  are  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  having  the  ingredients  previously 
reduced  to  a  paste  for  them,  that  without  further  effort  the  betel  may  dissolve  in  the  mouth. 
Mixed  with  the  betel,  and  generally  in  the  chunam,  the  Sumatrans  have  a  practice  of  con- 
veying philtres,  or  love-charms.  How  far  they  prove  effectual  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to 
say;  but  I  suppose  they  are  of  the  nature  of  our  stimulating  medicines.  The  custom  of 
administering  poison  in  this  manner  is  not  followed  in  later  times ;  but  that  the  idea  is  not 
so  far  eradicated  as  entirely  to  prevent  suspicion,  appears  from  this  circumstance ;  that  the 
guest,  though  taking  a  leaf  firom  the  betel-service  of  his  entertainer,  not  unfrequently  applies 
to  it  his  own  chunam,  and  never  omits  to  pass  the  former  between  his  thumb  and  fbrn-finger, 
in  order  to  wipe  off  any  extraneous  matter.  This  distrustful  procedure  is  so  common  as  not 
to  give  oflTence." 

Among  those  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas  are  several  belong- 
ing to  an  extensive  natural  family  which  has  been  ably  and  splendidly  illustrated  by  the 
lamented  historian  of  Leo  X. ;  we  mean  the  Scitamineous  plants :  and  so  peculiarly  do  they 
inhabit  the  countries  just  mentioned,  that  these  are  denominated  by  M.  Schouw,  par  excel- 
lence, "the  region  of  Scitaminese."  Among  them  are  reckoned  some  species  of  Canna  or 
Indian  Shot,  of  Arrowroot  {Marantd),  of  Phrynium,  Hedychium,  Roscoea,  Alpinia,  Ginger, 
Costus,  Keempferia  or  Galangale,  Amomum,  Tunneric  (Curcuma),  Globba,  Mantisia,  dw. 
True  Ginger  is  afforded  by  the  roots  of  Zinziber  ofRcinale ;  a  plant  so  easy  of  cultivation 

in  tropical  countries,  that  imported  into  the  New  World 
it  is  extensively  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the 
continent  of  South  America.  Edwards,  in  his  History  of 
the  West  Indies',  assures  us  that,  as  early  as  1547,  its  cul- 
ture was  so  diffused  in  New  Spain,  that  22,053  cwt.  were 
thence  exported  to  Europe  in  one  year.  Keempferia  Ga- 
langa  (Jig.  709.),  the  officinal  Galangale,  and  K.  angus- 
tifoTia  are  both  employed  as  medicinal  plants,  and  are  sto- 
machic and  cephalic.  Curcuma  Zerumbet  or  Zedoary  is 
likewise  a  celebrated  Indian  plant  belonging  to  this  family. 
Rice  (Oryza  aativa),  though  cultivated  in  all  warm  cli- 
mates throughout  the  world,  is  conHidered  of  Asiatic  ori- 
gin, and  is  nowhere  more  extensively  raised  or  more  valued,  than  throughout  the  idaods  of 
the  East  Indies. 


Knmprcria  GalangB. 
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AmoDff  the  numeroui  ftuita  of  theie  ialands,  we  vhall  only  now  mention  the  Guava  {fig, 
710.).    (Pndium  jiyr(/er«m),  the  Mango  (Afinn^era  tnaica)  (J^jp*  711>XtheMangoaatan 


■■|i  h*. 


OniTa. 


Munfo. 


(Qarcima  Mm^tmtam)  {fig.  712.)>  the  Durion  (Durto  Zibethinus)  {fig.  713.)i  and  the  Malay 
Apple  (Eugenia  malaecennt),  which,  highly  as  they  are  prized  in  their  native  country,  the 


Miniooitan. 

utmost  skill  of  British  Horticulture  has  never  been  able  to  bring  to  any  thing  like  perfec- 
tion in  the  stoves  of  England,  where  indeed  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  cultivate  many 
of  them  at  all. 

SuBSBOT.  3. — Zoology. 

The  Zoology  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  is  so  remarkable  for  the  variety,  splendour,  and 
singularity  of  its  forms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  department  it  is  most  interesting. 
Flourishing  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  and  nourished  by  marine  vapours  in  a  soil  naturally 
humid,  vegetation  here  attains  a  luxuriance  inconceivably  magnificent.  Animal  life  equally 
partakes  in  this  exuberance,  and  exhibits,  under  every  form,  the  most  singular  shapes,  and 
the  moat  brilliant  combinations  of  colours.  It  is  in  these  distant  and  little  known  islands 
that  the  great  satyr-like  Apes  dwell  in  the  solitude  and  the  security  of  their  native  forests ; 
while  the  surpassmg  beauty  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  and  the  numerous  variety  of  superb- 
coloured  Lories,  are  among  the  most  striking  features  in  their  ornithology.  As  most  of  the 
large  islands  possess  many  animals  hitherto  undiscovered  in  others,  we  shall  notice  them 
under  distinct  heads. 

Java.  The  Zoology  of  Java  derives  peculiar  interest  from  having  been  investigated 
by  two  emment  naturalists,  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffies,  and  Dr.  Horsfleld.  Under  the 
liberal  auspices  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  rssearches  of  the  latter  have  been  given 
to  the  public.  We  are  inus  enabled  to  put  aside  the  vague  and  erroneous  accounts  of 
travellers,  on  which,  unfortunately,  we  are  too  oflen  obliged  to  depend ;  and  can  confidently 
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enumerate  the  chief  peculiarities  in  the  zoology  of  Java,  one  of  the  moat  important  ialaada 
in  India. 

Tiie  great  number  of  native  quadrupeds  belonging  i      ia  island  will  become  apparent 
fh>m  the  following  list : — 


8«tiw|iUhMw  RiKiinifc    Ntgm  Monkay. 
Nyi-limbiii  jAvuiiicu*.    Jav<iu«w  Ijtmur. 
Mrxwlernw  trifoUuin.    Thr«e-lMrtd  Bat 
IHiM  >l|')iih.  Kii  iiHt'iei, 
Nyci'-nn  Jav'tiiirA.    Jftvtnew  Bal, 
Vvi^-r'tli",  rtvr  •fm.im. 
NM"iit''vnui  rtelTt*    I)pht«l  B«t. 
Nw'lii'iiiiiM  !(■' till.    8Uli.lar  Bat. 
(I  ••if  'iiirlM  '<  n|U4'u«.    Cdllirrd  Bat. 
P>rp'|iu<i>lulli.     Etialilii  Hal. 
)'!i'>ipu>itiliilinua.    l.iMeHii. 
riifuii  lavaotca.    Javancaa  Tupala. 
Tu|}ila  farnigiiiaa.    rerni^lnoua  Tuiiaia. 


Oiila  oriantalh.    Oriaalal  Qlutto*. 
Ptitnriui  iiudtnaa.    Jjvi  Pulacat. 
Mrphlrna  ntalieana,    Talet(OQ  |\il«eal. 
VIvnrn  RiHT.    Haaa  CIvat. 
OrneMi  1  ilica      Indian  (lanatl. 
Mai'KUi'a  javanteua.    Jaiaiwaa  IchnMnoo. 
FrIoiKiflr.n  iraeilia.    Slandar  Oanatt 
Felii  Javananala,    Jaainaaa  Cftt. 
Fnlli  UNlala.    Wind  Cat. 
ralliDlanll.    Dtairi'lCU. 
PhaJaociala  nifc.    Red  Fhalaflftr. 
Mua  JanDus.    Javanaaa  Rat. 
Muawuar.    IlriaU»tawii«  Rat. 


Bcinnii  LatrhaDauMil.    Jenlanc  iqnirral. 

Sciunia  )ik*<>l'>r    'rwo-onlfaimd  t<i|ulrral, 
Ilciitnjibiliiiratiia.    Twrvrayad  Si]ulml. 
Sciurui  njctnvlltatua.    Rlark-ltanded  tf^alml. 
Sclunl.  F'fnl.ijKtnli.     Finlayinii  ^tjlll^r«l 
F'vrxriiviitMMlKtrbln.     Hfardnt  I'lyitig  s^uinft 
Ptenin.yi  nlll'lua.     Ilflatil  t'lyiiix  >N|ulrrM. 
rirr'iniy-i  aMllla*    narbrd  Klyinj  Nmimll. 
t^eroiiiyi  l>-|iidua.      b'll((-I«ilr(l  N|Uinvl. 
Lepu.  nlKriciitllt,    MkUMal  Hare 
ftltwIiiM  Javanlcua.    Jnvxneae  Muak. 
Miiacliui  nauu.    Haiflm'M  Mutk. 
MuachUB  rtlandoc.    l-elandoc  Muak. 


The  following  quadrupeds,  from  their  rarity  or  singularity,  deserve  a  more  detailed  notice. 
The  Javanese  and  ferruginous  Tupaia;  the  Wild  Cat  of  Java,  the  Long-armed  Ape,  and  the 
Oenett  or  Coffee  Rat  The  Two-coloured  Squirrel  (fig.  714.)  is  a  peculiar  species  confined 
to  this  island,  where  it  lives  only  in  the  deepest  forests :  the  colour  above  is  brown,  but  the 
fur  on  the  under  parts  is  of  a  golden  yellow :  it  is  a  great  favourite  with  tho  natives,  who 
keep  it  in  confinement 

The  Javanese  Tupay  {Tupaia  javanica),  one  of  the  many  interesting  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Horsfield,  is  an  animal  peculiar  to  this  island,  and  constitutes  a  distinct  species  from  either 
of  those  two  found  in  the  other  Indian  island*^.  It  ia  a  small  animal,  somewhat  resembling 
a  squirrel  in  the  gracefulness  and  agility  of  its  form,  no  less  than  in  carrying  its  broad  tail, 
like  a  plume,  on  tho  back.  The  fur  is  thick-set  close,  and  clothed  at  the  base  with  a  eod 
down;  that  on  the  under  parts  being  remarkably  delicate  and  silky:  the  colour  above  is 
brown,  variegated  with  gray,  having  a  regular  narrow  streak  extending  from  the  neck,  over 
the  shoulder :  the  lower  parts  are  dirty  white.  This  appears  to  be  a  rare,  or  at  least  a  very 
local  animal ;  as  Dr.  Horsfield  met  with  only  two  individuals  in  tlie  extensive  and  almost 
inaccessible  forests  of  Blambangan.  (Zool.  Res.,  No.  3.) 


Two^oloured  Squirrel. 


Chartnut  Tupay. 


The  chestnut  or  ferruginous  Tupay  {Tupai  Press  of  the  Malays)  {fig,  715.),  is  a  singular 
little  animal,  possessing  all  the  tame.iess  and  sprightliness  of  the  squirrel.  The  lengUi  of 
the  body  is  about  six  or  eight  inches ;  *he  tail,  which  is  not  quite  so  long,  is  like  that  of  a 
squirrel,  except  in  being  rounder.  The  back  and  sides  are  rusty  brown,  the  belly  whitish. 
This  is  the  only  species  of  Tupaia  of  whose  habits  and  manners  we  possess  any  positive 
information.  Sir  S.  Raffles  remarks  (Lin.  Trana,  vol.  xiii.  p.  257.) : — "  This  lively  playful 
animal  I  first  observed  tame  in  a  gentleman's  house  at  Penang,  and  afterwards  found  wild 
at  Singapore,  and  in  the  woods  of  Bencoolen :  it  was  suffered  to  go  about  at  perfect  liberty, 
ranged  in  fteedom  over  the  whole  house,  and  never  fiiiled  to  present  himself  at  the  breakfast 
and  dinner  table,  where  he  partook  of  fruit  and  milk." 

Tiie  Javanese  Wild  Cat  {Felts  javanensis  C.)  is  considerably  larger  than  the  Bengal  Cat, 
measuring  above  two  feet  seven  inches,  of  which  eight  inches  and  a  half  are  occupied  by 
the  tail.  In  its  ehape  it  exhibits  that  elevation  of  the  legs,  comparative  shortness  of  the 
tail,  and  number  of  grinders  (which  are  only  three),  which  separate  tliese  smaller  beasts  of 
prey  from  Ihe  more  powerful  of  their  congeners ;  while  its  small  ears,  placed  much  more 
distant  from  the  eyes,  give  it  an  appearance  very  dissimilar  to  the  domestic  cat  The  gene- 
ral colour  is  light  grayish  brown,  nearly  white  beneath ;  on  the  back  are  four  dark  brownish 
stripes,  which,  although  broken,  are  continued  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ;  while  the 
oblong  spots  on  tlie  sides  are  in  like  manner  disposed,  with  some  regularity,  in  four  series : 
tlio  limbs  and  tail  are  similarly  marked.  The  Felis  javanensis  is  met  with  in  all  the  large 
forests  of  Java,  concealing  itself  during  the  day  in  hollow  trees,  but  roving  about  at  night, 
committing  depredations  on  the  poultry-yards.  Dr.  Horsfield  tells  us,  that  the  natives  ascribe 
to  it  an  uncommon  sagacity ;  asserting  that,  in  order  to  approach  the  fowls  unsuspected,  and 
to  surprise  them,  it  imitates  their  voice.  Its  natural  fierceness  is  siich  as  to  render  it  per- 
fectly untameable.  Like  the  wild  cat  of  Europe,  it  feeds  chiefly  on  small  birds  and  quadni* 
Dcds ;  but  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  is  said  to  devour  even  carriou.  (Horsfl) 
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PabtT!!. 


Hind  of  lb*  Biroi*  Syndiolirlt. 


The  l/Nigf-armed  Black  Ape  (Simta  i^ndactyla  Horaf.)  is  upwardi  of  three  foot  hi(^h,  of  a 

nrong  muscular  form,  and  throu|fhout  ot  a  jut  black  colour :  it  lias  no  tail,  but  its  Ioml'  iirins 

touch  its  feet :  its  peculiar  character  lies  in  the  finf^ora  beinff  joined  togothor  at  tht.>ir  baHo 

710  (^^.  716.).     These  apes  abound  in  the  forests  of  Bencooicn, 

\iv\ng  in  larffe  companies,  and  making  the  woods  echo  with 

their  loud  and  peculiar  cry.     In  captivity  they  are  remurkubly 

tractable. 

The  Javanese  Oenett  or  Viverra  (called  by  the  natives  Lu- 
wak),  appears  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  Viverra  MiiNiinj^a 
iRaff'.)  or  the  Musan^  of  Mr.  Marsdon.  The  usual  colour  of 
this  animal  in  Java  is  light  gray,  with  throe  distinct  Htripos 
along  the  back,  and  two  paler  ones  on  tiie  sides ;  the  extromity 
of  the  tail  alone  being  white.  Another  variety  also  occurs 
where  the  back  is  variegated  with  gray  and  black,  the  stripes  very  obscure,  and  the  limbs 
and  tail  nearly  black;  the  latter  (as  represented  in  Dr.  Ilorselield's  figure),  being  without 
the  white  tip.  This  animal,  in  size  and  colour,  so  nearly  resembles  the  Genott,  that  it  wus 
long  considered  to  be  the  same  species.  It  is  abumfant  near  the  villages  adjoining  the  large 
forests;  rambling,  during  the  night,  in  the  gaidona  and  plantations  in  search  of  fruita  of 
every  description,  preferring  the  more  delicate  and  pulpy  kinds,  and  causing  much  devimtu- 
tion  among  the  pine-apples.  Its  fondness  for  coiTeo  is  so  great,  that  it  is  called  by  many  the 
rJolibe  Rat  In  this  repast  it  likewise  shows  a  very  delicate  taste;  for  the  little  pilfcrnr 
■elects  only  the  ripest  and  most  perfect  frui's,  the  seeds  of  which,  as  Dr.  H.  relatcM,  being 
discharged  unchanged,  are  eagerly  collected  by  the  natives,  as  the  cotTee  is  thus  obtiiiiicd 
without  the  tedious  process  of  shelling !  Its  n^ut  is  constructed,  like  that  of  the  siiuirrul, 
b  hollow  trees.  If  taken  young,  it  soon  becpiie'<  gentle  and  docile,  and  readily  subsi^U  on 
either  animal  or  vegetable  tbod ;  the  latter  is  inr'ced  its  natural  subsistence ;  but  if  prrsMcd 
by  hunger  it  is  known<  to  attack  fowls  and  small  birds.  "  The  injurious  effects,"  obscrvus 
Dr.  H.,  "occasioned  br  the  ravages  of  the  Luwak  in  the  coffee  plantations,  are,  however, 
fully  counterbalanced  by  its  propagating  the  plant  in  various  parts  of  the  forests,  and  pnrti- 
cularly  on  the  declivities  of  the  fertile  hills.  These  spontaneous  groves  of  a  valuable  truit, 
in  various  parts  of  the  western  districts  of  Java,  afford  to  the  natives  no  inconsiderable  liar- 
vest  while  their  accidental  discovery  surprises  and  delights  the  traveller,  in  the  most  scciucs- 
tered  parts  of  the  island."     {Horsf.  Res.,  No.  1.) 

The  appearance  of  the  Bats  :ii  striking,  both  from  their  size,  and  their  stragc  conformation. 
The  Cheiromeles  torquatus,  or  •'  ,)pet  Kit  {Jiff.  717.),  measures,  in  extent  of  wing,  two  I'ect, 
having  a  head  not  mnch  unlike  liiat  of  a  dog,  with  a  tufl  of  hair  on  its  toe  nails.  The  liend 
of  another  species,  the  Pleropus  rostratus,  or  Long-snouted  Bat  {Jiff.  718.),  resembles  tliiit 
of  a  greyhound.  The  animal  itself  lives  in  large  societies,  and  feeds  entirely  upon  fruits; 
hence  causing  the  greatest  damage  to  plantations. 
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Long  inouted  BaU 


Tippet  BaU 


The  Ornithology  appears  more  interesting  than  beautiful,  as  comparatively  few  sfwcies 
of  Parrots  or  other  richly  coloured  birds  of  India  are  contained  in  the  descriptive  catalojriic 
of  Dr.  Horsefield :  little  is  known  of  their  natural  economy,  and  technical  descriptions  of 
colours  will  not  interest  the  general  reader.  A  glance  at  some  of  the  most  remirJiable  will, 
therefore,  be  sufficient.  N^ar  the  mountain  streams  of  the  interior  is  seen  the  rare  and  deli- 
cate  Enicurus  speciosus,  or  Crested  Wagtail  (Jiff.  719.),  running  on  the  ground,  like  tlte 
European  Wagtail.  The  deep  forests  are  the  favourite  resort  of  two  peculiar  species  of 
Wild  Cock  {Oallus  Bankiva  and  javanicus),  and  likewise  afford  a  beautiful  Peacock,  un- 
known to  other  parts  of  India.  Dr.  Horsefield  enumerates  ten  distinct  Pigeons,  and  ciu-ht 
Woodpeckers,  different  fi^jm  those  of  the  continent  The  colours  of  the  rare  Cnlyptoniena 
viridis,  or  the  Green  Fruit-eater  {Jiff.  720.),  so  exactly  harmonise  with  those  of  the  trees 
wiiich  it  frequents,  as  to  render  the  bird  undistinguishable  by  a  near  bystander.  The  Fly- 
catchers are  not  numerous;  and  the  Greatbilled  Tody  {Eurylamus  Horsfiehli)  {Jiff.  721.)  is 
a  rare  inhabitant    The  Javanese  Crested  Swallow  {Macropteryx  longipennis)  is  one  of  the 
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nxMt  aiegfant  of  ita  tribe,  and  the  Pofrtrdua  javanoniia,  or  Great  Javaneae  (ioAtm, 
ticularly  rare,  even  in  ita  native  ialand. 
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CiMted  WMt*il. 


Green  Fruit  Rater. . 


GrtttbilkMl  ToAt 


Upon  the  whole,  the  omitho1o|;ry  of  Java  may  be  considered  aa  very  rich,  aince  Dr.  Ilorso 
field,  as  tho  rcHult  of  his  individual  reaeorchesi,  furnishes  us  with  a  list  of  208  native 
epecies,  and  many  others  have  been  since  discovered  by  the  French  naturalists. 

Tho  Insects  are  numerous  and  splendid,  but  a  long  list  of  namea  may  be  dispensed  with. 
Little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  the  marine  productions,  so  that  a  vast  and  interesting 
field  for  discovery  still  lies  open  to  the  Oriental  naturalist. 

SuMATBA. — The  Zoology  of  this  luxuriant  island  has  been  partially  but  ably  illustrated 
by  the  late  Sir  Stamford  KatHes,  who  to  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman  united  the  learning  of 
science,  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge  rarely  equalled.  The  government  of  India  might  wnll 
bo  proud  of  such  a  man,  whose  high  attainments  shone  forth  in  every  thing  he  plautied 
or  executed. 

The  quadrupeds  yet  discovered  are  among  the  most  singular  of  those  found  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago ;  while  the  vast  unexplored  forests  of  the  interior  appear  to  contain  otIierH  of 
imposmg  size,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known  from  the  general  accounts  of  the  natives.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  zoological  riches  of  Sumatra,  by  the  following  list  of  such  quad- 
rupeds aa  are  ascertained  natives : — 


HytnlKitiM  ■jrndactyla.    SluiMlig  OlbboD. 
Hylob^ln  i^ills.    Active  Gibbon. 
FTLtbytit  mitniU.    C«pp*tl  Monkpy. 
SemriopilliKCUk  maurui.     Nefpxi  Monkey. 
6<ninii[ii)hecu«  niebttophui.    Sim)iai  Monkey. 
Scmnopilhixin  pminmua.    Villote  Monkey, 
fiemnopittiiicui  corii.\tnt.    I'urtctl  Monkfv. 
SCDiDnnhhtTiii  RnlFlliii.    Blirk-handed  Monkey. 
CcriopiUiecui  albocioereui.    Ony  Monkey. 


TupnU  Tuna.    Sunutnm  Tupell. 
Lutn  leptnnyx.    Javnoeie  Otter, 
rniiia  lunialrRiut,.    Sunia'nn  1)0|, 
k'elii  nebtilriet.    Cloikled  Tiger. 
Felis  Suniilnna.    Suinatran  Cat, 
Seiuru,  afltnii.     Allii-d  .Htinirrel. 
Sciurua  tffnuii.    ttlriider  Hiiulrrel. 
Hclunn  inalcnta.    Bokall  H.|uIrTel. 
Selunii  bivlltatua.    Two-bended  SquimI, 


Hyatrix  lonrlcauda.    I^ntf  taiM  roreuplne. 
HvKtrix  faacicutata.    FaKtdud  rorcupinr. 
Rninncen>B  bicomla  var.    Sumalrnn  Rhimvrrni. 
Rhinocrma  auniatnnua.    RiIHm'i  Hbinoceroe. 
Taplrus  maUyaniM.     Malny  Tapir. 
Cervna  Riffleail  Sw.    Malay  Slaf. 
Cervua  Munljak.    Muntjak  IVie. 
NMnortiedua  aumatreMia  {Smith).    Cambeog 
Antelope. 


To  these  must  be  added  several  others,  mentioned  by  the  natives,  but  still  unknown  to 
Europeans.  "Native  information,"  observes  Sir  S.  Raffles,  "gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Orang  Otang  exists  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra.  It  is  frequently  confounded  with  the  Orang 
Kubu  and  Orang  Gubu  of  Marsden,  which,  though  often  the  subject  of  fable. and  exaggera- 
tion, appear  to  exist  on  the  island  as  a  distinct  race  of  men,  almost  as  hairy  and  wild  as  the 
real  Orang  Otang."  The  natives  seem  acqdnintcd  with  several  sorts  of  Tigers,  equiil  in 
size,  but  diifcrcnt  in  colour  and  habits,  from  that  of  the  Continent,  as  the  Rimttu  kumbang, 
or  Black  Tiger;  the  Rimau  samplat,  and  others.  They  further  describe  another  ferocious 
animal,  apparently  a  kind  of  Lion.  Their  Rimau  Dahan  is  said  to  be  the  size  of  a  leopard, 
but  darker  and  less  regularly  spotted.  The  king  of  Acheen  assured  Sir  Stamford,  that  an 
animal  called  Jumbing  was  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  his  dominions,  nearly  the  size  nnd 
make  of  a  horse,  but  having  two  unequal  horns.  These  notices,  from  their  very  imperfec- 
tion, are  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  stimulate  the  inquiries  of  future  travellers ; 
at  the  same  time  they  convey  to  the  general  reader  some  idea  of  the  formidable  and  impo»- 
ing  animals  which  stdl  remain  hid  from  science  in  the  primeval  forests  of  India. 

A  curious  little  animal,  the  Tupaia  Tana  (the  Sumatra  n  name,  adopted  by  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles)  (Jig,  722.),  is  nearly  seventeen  inches  long.    In  form  it  bears  some  resemblance  to 
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Ui«  tqalrNl,  bul  the  nMHit  is  narrowed,  and  proportionably  lenffthennd,  like  that  of  a  aorex, 
or  ■hrow-niouM.  Tliu  flir  is  aotl  and  doliciitc,  oi'n  dark-brown  or  bluckiah  colour  aliove,  iind 
roldiah  beneath ;  Ute  bank  of  the  head  ia  iiiarkod  by  a  niirrow  trnuNvnrHfl  band  of  lilnrk, 
which  f(Vin«  an  otMciiro  croiit.  The  great  elongation  nf  the  anoul  placcm  thiH  H|M>ni(<M  uh  the 
ty|ie  of  Uiia  highly  Ningular  genua.  The  nativna  atflrm  it  m  nlwaya  tound  on  or  near  the 
ground,  but  ita  itcarcity  prevented  thiii  account  tVoin  being  verilicd. 

Two  diMtinct  Hpuciea  of  Khinocoroa  inliabit  the  interior.  Une  of  thcNn,  the  H.  NuniatrAiMis 
KiilK  haa  two  homa.  The  other  ia  well  known  to  the  nutivoa,  but  never  yet  Mt.>(<n  by  Muro. 
|)uuna;  they  call  it  Tennu,  and  dpacribe  it  aa  having  but  one  horn,  and  being  inurked  with  a 
narrow  whitiah  bolt  encircling  the  body. 

The  Malay  Tapir  (.^ff.  T£],),  although  a  quailrupcd  of  nearly  the  firat  iimgiiitiide,  m  a 
recent  diacovery  of  the  late  Major  Fnr([uhar.  It  ia  nearly  e(|ual  in  size  to  tliu  biilliilo ;  mul 
ia  particularly  diatingiiiahed  by  ita  colour,  the  fore  and  liiiid  parta  being  gloaay  bluck,  while 
tlie  body  hoa  a  broad  and  woll-delined  belt  of  white,  extending  circularly  round  it,  rt>H(!in> 
bling  a  piece  of  white  linen  tliro'wn  upon  the  animal.  Ita  diapoaition  ia  ao  mild  and  gciitlu, 
tlut  it  will  become  aa  tame  and  familiar  aa  a  dog. 

Of  the  Domestic  animala,  Sir  Stamford  furniahea  ua  with  aomo  intereating  and  authentic 
information,  particularly  on  the  Elephant,  Horac,  Ox,  Dog,  and  Cat. 

Regarding  the  Elephant,  few  attempta  have  been  made  to  catch  and  domeaticato  the  vild 
troops,  whicn  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  foresta :  as  at  Achcen  alone  is  this  animal 
trained  to  the  service  of  man.  The  Sumatran  horaes  are  small,  strong,  and  hardy,  thoHo  of 
Acheen  ard  the  moat  prized ;  but  the  Batta  Horses,  although  larger  and  stronger,  are  not  80 
handaome.  There  ia  a  very  fine  and  peculiar  breed  of  cattle,  of  a  short,  compact,  and  wcll> 
made  form,  without  a  hump :  tliey  are  almost  without  exception  of  a  light  fiiwn  colour, 
relieved  with  white :  they  are  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  are  universally  used  in  n^ri' 
culture.  This  breed  ia  quite  distinct  from  tlie  Banting  of  Java  and  the  more  eastern  islands. 
Reddish  white  BufTaloea  are  common  at  Bencoolen. 

The  Dog'  of  Sumatra  is  wild  and  untamcable ;  numerous  packs  inhabit  the  interior  forcBts, 
where  thnv  hunt  in  uuisun.  The  tail  ia  brushed  like  that  of  a  fox ;  the  ears  short  and  erect, 
and  the  whole  conformation  reeeinblcs  that  of  the  Dingo,  or  Australian  dog. 

Even  the  Cats  partake  of  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to  Sumatran  zoology.  There  is 
one  breed  having  a  knobbed  or  twisted  tail,  and  another  with  no  tail  at  all! 

On  the  Birds,  our  limits  compel  us  to  bo  concise.  Vultures  are  rare  on  the  west  coast, 
but  are  occasionally  seen  on  the  Malay  peninsula.  Parrots,  as  in  Java,  are  less  numerous 
than  in  the  more  eastern  islands,  particularly  the  Moluccas :  but  six  distinct  kinds  of  Horn- 
bill  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Stamford.    Among  the  Cuckoos  is  that  called  the  Yellow-billed 

(C.  xanthorhynchot)  (Jiff,  724.) ;  the  throat  and  upper  plumiipe 
is  of  a  rich  glossy  violet,  the  body  being  white,  with  black 
lines. 

The  Dovea  are  of  beautiful  colours.  The  magnificent  Argus 
Pheasant,  the  pride  of  the  Malayan  forests,  in  elegance  of  form 
and  richness  of  attire,  is,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the  feathered 
race.  They  are  ibund  generally  in  pairs,  in  the  deep  forests  oi 
Sumatra,  and  are  said,  by  the  natives,  to  dance  and  strut  about 
each  other,  in  the  manner  of  peacocks :  four  other  species  o*' 
tliis  splendid  family  inhabit  the  same  situations,  besides  nume- 
rous Thrushes,  Warblers,  Flycatchers,  Barbiits,  and  other  birds 
whose  scientific  names  have  not  yet  been  ascertained.  There 
are,  of  course,  no  true  Humming  birds  in  India. 

Of  Serpents,  twenty  species  have  been  discovered ;  the  most 
venomous  being  the  well-known  Cobra  de  Capello,  or  Hooded  Snake.  •  Another,  much  re- 
sembling the  Coluber  mysterizanus,  has  the  terrifying  power  of  suddenly  elevating  the  scales 
of  the  neck,  and"  thus  producing  a  variation  of  colours  which  disappear  when  the  animal  is 
at  rest  The  gigantic  Pithon,  long  considered  the  same  as  the  Boa  Constrictor  of  America, 
is  occasionally  met  with  of  an  immense  size.  One  sent  to  England  measured  eleven  feet 
and  a  half  long ;  but  they  are  sometimes  more  than  twenty  inches  in  circumference.  Croco 
diles,  as  might  be  expected,  are  abundant,  and  often  attain  to  a  fearful  size. 

Borneo. — The  Zoology  of  this  little-known  island  presents  a  vast  field  for  future  dis- 
covery ;  nor  do  we  believe  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  furnish  more  novel, 
splendid,  or  extraordinary  forms  Umn  the  unexplored  islands  in  the  eastern  range  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Ignorance,  therefore,  compels  us  to  be  concise.  The  foresta  of  Bornet 
are  said  to  be  the  principal  habitation  of  the  famous  Orang  Otang  (Simla  satyrus),  which 
is  here  reported  to  attain  to  the  human  size ;  while  the  Pongo  Ape,  supposed  by  former 
writers  to  be  the  same,  is  stated  to  be  considerably  larifTer,  and  much  more  powerful.  The 
singular  Nasalis  larvatas,  or  ProboBcis  Monkey,  (jifr.  725.),  is  distinguished  from  all  others, 
by  having  a  long  and  projecting  nose,  giving  to  the  head  of  the  animal  the  appeaxance  of 
a  ludicrous  mask. 
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The  Pango  Ape  of  Buflbn  haa  bcnn  proved  to  be  an  imaginnrjr 
animal ;  but  much  light  has  recently  been  thrown  on  tho  nature 
of  another,  prolmbly  tho  true  I'ongo  of  Ifaron  Wurrnb,  by  an 
obeervinK  naturalist  Dr.  Harowood  lias  rorently  stated  the  exist* 
ence  in  the  Hull  muiteum,  of  a  pair  of  gigantic  fuet  (or  hind  hands), 
belonging  to  some  extraordinary  apo  of  this  kind.  These  font 
were  preHentod,  in  1H21,  to  an  individual  by  tho  native  sultan  of 
I'ontiana,  in  Dorneo,  "  in  whose  fliniily  they  had  nniuinod,  as  ■ 
groat  curioHity,  during  1&4  yt^ars."  Notwithstanding  considernble 
cunlraetiun  in  thoir  circumference  over  the  knucklen,  Ur.  Hare- 
l\,»i  of  ih.  Piob««i.  M.H.k.r.  ^'^  ,;,„,„,  ^hat  the  middle  toes  of  these  feet,  when  measured 
fVom  the  knuckle,  were  of  the  eoonnous  length  of  seven  inches  and  three  quarters. 
I'lic  adult  animal  must,  therefore,  have  been  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  Orang 
Oiang,  describeil  by  Dr.  Abel,  which  vet  measured  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  In  short, 
the  furthnr  details  of  Dr.  Harewood  clearly  prove  that  these  feet  belonf^ed  to  some  onorinou« 
■•r<f>,  truly  distinct  from  any  which  has  yut  been  recorded;  but  which,  m  all  probability,  still 
oxistH  in  the  impenetrable  forests  of  Bornca 

Amdqvna. — The  Zoology  of  Amboyna,  notwithstanding  the  old  accounts  of  Valentin,  la 
involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  even  tUblo.  Although  the  vast  botanical  labours  of  the  old 
writers  in  this  island  are  not  only  comprehensible,  but  useful  to  modern  naturalists,  wu  can 
scarcely  assign  one  quadruped  to  this  miincnso  island  as  an  authenticated  native ;  we  once, 
indeed,  received  tVom  thence  many  skulls  of  the  Babyroussa  Hog,  a  highly  curious  animal, 
but  of  which  there  is  no  complete  specimen  in  Europe. 
The  Sua  Babyroussa  (Jig.  720.)  has  much  of  tho  manners  of  the  pig :  it  is  said  to  swim 
remaikably  well,  and  even  to  pass, 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  fVom  one 
island  to  another.  The  tusks,  (Jig. 
727.)  are  enormous,  and  appear  more 
like  curled  horns,  rising  out  of  the 
jaws,  than  teeth. 

The  Conchology  appears   richer 
and  more  splendid  tlian  that  of  any 
port  of  India.  Here  is  foimd  the  beau- 
tiful and  rare  Rostellaria  rectiros- 
tris,  of  which  only  two  perfect  specimens  are  known  in  British  cabinets,  one  of  whic!)  W6 
ourselves  received  from  this  island.    The  Paper  nautilus  grows  to  an  astonishing  size.    The 
variety  of  beautiful  Cones,  Cowries,  Pectens,  and  other  Oriental  genera  are  almost  innume- 
rable ;  and  we  have  been  told  that  the  pearl  fisheries  are  not  inconsiderable. 
The  Insecta  are  splendid,  and  exhibit  the  most  singular  forms,  and  the  most  surpassing 
brilliancy  of   coloura       The 
matchless  Amphrisius  Priamus 
Sw.  (Jig.  728.),  the  glory  of  >j^ 

Oriental  entomology,  seems  a 
peculiar  native  of  this  island ; 
some  of  the  Locusts  (as  L. 
amboinensis  Don.)  (Jig.  729.), 
are  near  five  inches  long,  and 
of  a  lively  citron  green  colour ; 
while  the  Mantis  siccifolia 
more  resembles  a  leaf  than  an 
insect  Another  species,  the 
Giant  Mantis  (M.  gigas),  ex- 
ceeds seven  inches  in  length, 

exclusive  of  its  antenuffi.  Such  LocuitofAmlioriw. 

AmphriiiiuPriamui.  are  a  few  of  the  riches  which 

lie  for  the  most  part  hidden  from  scientific  research. 
Timor. — The  Zoology  of  Timor  presents  us  with  several  animals  which  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbouring  islands.     The  following  list,  supplied  by  the  researches  of 
the  famous  navigotor  and  naturalist  Peron,  is  therefore  interesting  :- 


Bui  liabirtuiuM. 


Tuiki  of  tho  8ui  BabrrouMO. 


It()iinl|ihi»  Miefiris.  FitDOtetl  fiat. 
ItotiolptiiiB  itiiileni'i.  Dladrm  Bat. 
PIflcntus  tiinorieinlfl.    Timor  Bat. 


Ftprrpui  RTlKils.    Gny  Rouwtte  Bat. 
Ptempui  amplpzicauitattn.     I/iii).-?ailF()  Bat. 
I  Ptempui  stramineua.    Lmutr 'l  ermle  fiat. 


Ccphalotca  Peronii.    Penm^  Bat 
Ccrvus  Ferooil.    Timor  Stag. 


The  Rousette  Bata,  commonly  called  Vampires,  are  principally  from  Timor,  where 
they  appear  to  inhabit  either  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  the  hollows  of  rocks;  but  the  larger 
specien  retire  to  the  deepest  and  most  obacure  caverns.  The  I'imor  Stag  is  but  imperfectly 
known,  the  head  only  having  been  brought  to  Paris  by  the  French  navigators;  judging  from 
this,  the  animal  must  be  rather  smaller  than  the  fallow  deer. 

Timor  is  nroverbial  for  its  innumerable  shells  and  marine  productions,  which  strew  the 
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shores  at  low  water,  and  present  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  colours.  Nor  are  the  land 
shells  insigniiicunt :  a  most  elegant  species  of  Bulimus,  banded  with  buff  and  purplu,  is 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  tliis  island. 

New  Guinea. — The  2^1ogy  of  New  Guinea  and  its  neighbouring  islands  has  bng  bcon 
tiie  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  naturalist ;  while  its  surpassing  splendour  must  awaken 
corresponding  feelings  even  among  the  ordinary  observers  of  nature.  These  regions  may, 
indeed,  be  termed  the  Elysium,  the  earthly  Paradise,  the  fairy-land  of  the  ornithologist ;  tur 
they  have  given  to  the  ravished  eye  forms  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  that  the  imagination 
cannot  conceive  things  more  lovely  or  more  gorgeous.  Here,  in  truth,  are  birds  of  gold,  iiml 
of  every  coloured  gem;  for  in  these  "spicy  islands  of  the  East"  are  found  the  whole  family 
of  Paradise  Birds,  literally  so  called ;  to  describe  which  both  the  pen  and  the  pencil  becotno 
insufficient  Strange,  that  the  most  beauteous  of  nature's  works  should  be  assigned  to  coun- 
tries whose  natives  are  the  most  savage  and  ferocious  of  tiie  human  race  ! 

The  native  quadrupeds,  in  such  a  vast  and  uncleared  island,  must  be  numerous ;  but  so 
imperfectly  are  they  known,  that  we  can  scarcely  extend  the  following  meagre  list : — 


Phaknghter  pajMwmlt.     Papuan  Philan. 
Plulangiiter  unlom.    Bea^like  Phalanger. 


PhalanKtiter  cbrytorrhoi.    Yellow.tufted  Pha. 

laiiger. 
Sua  papueDsii.    N«w-Guinea  Pig. 


Cuacua  manilatua.    Spotted  Cukui. 
Cuscui  niacrourua.    Lnng-lniled  Cuacua^ 
Cuacua  all)ua.    While  Cuacua. 


The  four  latter  quadrupeds  have  just  been  figured  in  the  splendid  atlas  of  zoological  (sub- 
jects discovered  during  the  short  stay  of  the  French  expedition  at  this  island,  by  MM.  Gur- 
net and  Lesson.  The  completion  of  this  valuable  work,  now  in  course  of  publication,  will 
put  us  in  possession  of  those  details  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  omit. 

Many  new  and  highly  interesting  birds  were  for  the  first  time  discovered  by  these  zealous 
naturalists :  among  tlieso  may  be  mentioned,  as  the  most  remarkable,  the  following : — 

Barita  Keraudrcnii  Lesson,  of  the  size  of  a  crow,  with  the  contorted  windpipe  of  a  gaJIi- 
naceous  bird :  it  has  a  small  horn-like  crest  of  pointed  feathers  over  each  eye,  and  its  whole 
plumage  is  black,  with  green  and  blue  glossy  reflections  of  metallic  brightness.  'I'iio 
VVhiskered  Swift  {Macroptery'x  mystac-us  Swams.)  is  nearly  the  largest  of  its  tribe,  bciiij; 
almost  double  the  length  of  the  European  swallow :  the  wings  are  excessively  long.  The 
beautiful  Tiger  Bittern  of  NeW  Guinea  {Ardea  heliosyla  Lesson)  is  banded  all  over  witli 
brown,  upon  a  very  pale  ground ;  and  is  the  most  lovely  species  of  its  tribe.  To  these  new 
acquisitions  may  be  added  Mcgapodius  Duperreyi,  Eurylamus  Blainvillii,  Psittacus  Desnia- 
restii,  Mino  Dumontii,  Corvus  senex,  Talegallus  Cuvieri,  and  several  small  but  most  superb 
Flycatchers  and  Honeysuckers. 

The  true  Paradise  Birdt  (Paradisida  Swains.)  deserve  a  more  particular  notice.  To  this 
magnificent  family  the  following  species,  described  by  autliors,  appear  strictly  to  belong ; 
several  others  have  been  named,  but  they  are  now  referred  to  distinct  families. 


IHndiiw-i  nujor.    flmi  FaratUie  Bird. 
pandiiir  I  minor.    Smaller  I':inniiw  Bird, 
hndiiiea  lAnguiaea.    Satixuiiie  I'anulisr  Bird. 
I'anuiiKa  iiiger,    fiiaclt  Paruliae  BirJ. 


Pandiaea  nifricana.    Black'bodial  Pandlae 

Bint. 
FaradiiM  nuguiaci.    Magniacenl  Fandiao 

Bird. 


Pandiiea  auperba.    Superii  IHradiw  Bird. 
Ftradiaea  aexaelacea.    Sii-itiafted  Bird. 
I^muliaea  regia.    Royal  or  Kiog  Paradise  Bird. 


The  King  Bird  of  Paradise  (Jiff.  730.)  is  the  smallest,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  star- 
ling :  it  is  a  much  rarer  species  than  the  Great  Paradise  Bird,  but,  like  all  those  that  arc 
supposed  to  breed  in  New  Guinea,  it  migrates  thence  into  the  small  isle  of  Arua,  or  Aroo, 
during  the  dry  monsoons.  The  upper  part  of  its  plumage  is  a  most  intense  and  beautiliil 
red  or  purplish  chestnut :  on  the  breast  is  a  broad  gold  green  zone,  and  immediately  on 
each  side  is  a  bunch  of  lengthened  feathers  tipped  with  the  same  brilliant  colour ;  there 
are  two  long  wire-like  feathers  in  Uie  tail,  curling  round  at  the  ends,  where  they  are 
emerald  green. 

731 


Kinj;  Bird  of  Parailiio. 


Six-almned  llird  orParadiia. 


The  Six-shafled  Paradise  Bird  (Jiff.  731)  is  still  more  extraordinary :  the  general  colour 
is  velvet-black,  but  the  breast  is  of  the  most  splendid  gold  green,  changing  in  difTerent 
directions  of  light  into  every  colour  of  the  rainbow:  on  each  side  of  the  head  are  three  long 
feathers  with  naked  shafts,  but  tipped  with  a  ricli  metallic  lustre  of  deep  violet  purple:  iiio 
Hide-feathers  of  the  body  are  excessively  lengthened. 

Ceylon. — The  Zcxilogy  presents  some  few  characters  difierent  from  those  belonging  tf 
the  continent,  and  which  deserve  notice. 
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The  following  quadrupeds  seem  peculiar  to  this  island : — 

Crrrfifiihiii  Sitoiiui.     |jinn<tai1od  Kaboon.  |   Stanopi  ceyloniciu.    Oylon  txrif, 

CrrrrrHius  litiiciis.     Phtncie  Monkey.  "- — •"•    -• «-  -   •«. 

RUo'ijiK  KTnrilii.    SliMnler  (.orii. 


Ve  inrlillniilc'ui.     Falfitrd  Ral. 
Sciunii  ceyliitiontil.    Ceylon  Squirrol. 


MoHhna  Mnniu.   Cerioa  Muk. 
CerviM  unicolor.    Ceylon  Stag. 


732 


Slender  Lorii. 


TailleM  Cock. 


The  slender  Loris  (fiff.  732.),  as  its  name  implies,  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its 
body  and  limbs ;  and  is  stated  to  be  possessed 
of  great  agility  and  liveliness.  The  Lion- 
tailed  Monkey  is  so  called  from  the  tail  being 
tuiled  at  its  extremity ;  and  there  is  a  wiiite 
ruff  of  long  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  forehead. 
It'is  a  rare  animal,  and  has  been  said  to  be  ex- 
cessively maiicioua.  The  Memina,  or  Ceylon 
Musk  Deer,  has  never  been  found  beyond  the 
jungles  of  this  island :  it  is  a  pretty  animal, 
about  seventeen  inches  long,  grayish-olive 
above,  and  white  "beneath,  with  the  tail  very 
short.  The  Ceylon  Stag  is  a  remarkable  and 
little  known  species,  of  which  no  specimen  has 
yet  reached  Europe.  Major  Smith  describes 
it,  from  the  drawings  and  notes  of  that  excel- 
lent artist  the  late  Mr.  Daniell,  as  the  largest 
upecies  on  the  island,  surpassing  the  European  stag  in  size.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Gona ; 
they  describe  it  as  very  bold  and  fierce,  and  as  living  only  in  the  deepest  forests. 

Among  the  Birds  we  may  notice  an  extraordinary  species  of  wild  cock,  called  the  Tail- 
less Cock  {Gallus  ecaudatua  Tem.)  (fig,  733.),  as  being  destitute  of  even  the  rudiments  of 
that  member ;  the  comb  on  the  head  is  not  toothed.  It  seems  confined  to  the  deep  forests 
of  Ceylon,  and  to  be  very  wild.  There  are  besides  many  small  birds  of  elegant  plumage, 
as  tiie  Phtenicornis  malabaricus  Sw.,  Muscipeta  paradisea,  &c. 

The  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon  has  long  been  fiimous :  The  shell 
furnishing  this  precious  gem  is  the  Margarita  sinensis  1  of  Dr. 
Leach  {fig.  734.).  The  fishery  lasts  from  February  to  April. 
The  divers  go  down  by  fives,  and  usually  remain  under  water 
two  minutes ;  but  some  have  been  known  to  continue  four  or 
even  five.  The  shells  are  all  placed  in  pits,  where  the  fish  are 
left  to  die  and  rot  before  the  pearls  are  searched  for ;  these,  as  is 
well  known,  are  morbid  concretions  formed  in  the  shell  by  the 
animal  when  diseased.  The  divers  arc  hired,  and  are  either  paid 
in  money,  or  by  a  portion  of  Pearl  Oysters  before  they  are  opened: 
they  generally  prefer  the  latter.  Besides  the  Pearl  Oyster,  Cey- 
lon is  particularly  rich  in  other  shells,  particularly  those  called 
chanks,  which  are  much  worn  by  the  Hindoos  as  rings  and  orna« 

Ceylon  Pearl  Ofiter.  ments. 

t  Sect.  III. — Historical  Geography. 

The  condition  of  these  islands,  during  the  classic  ages,  appears  enveloped  in  impenetrable 
obscurity.  Ptolemy,  who  shows  some  knowledge  even  of  China  and  the  continent  beyond 
India,  describes  indeed  some  islands  scattered  througii  this  sea,  and,  in  particular,  Jaba-diu, 
which  is  probably  Java;  but  his  delineation  corresponds  with  the  real  position  and  magni- 
tude neither  of  this  nor  the  other  islands.  The  deficiency  is  not  supplied  by  any  native  records. 

Considerable  revolutions  seem  to  have  taken  place,  about  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  islands.  Hindoo  colonies  hod  by  this  time  introduced  into  Java  the  religion 
and  literature  of  Boodh,  mixed  with  that  of  Brahma,  and  several  powerfiil  empires,  ruled  by 
Hindoo  sovereigns,  were,  during  this  and  the  following  centuries,  established  in  diiferent 
parts  of  the  island.  Among  these,  Brambanan,  Janggolo,  and  Pajajaran,  appear  to  have  been 
at  periods  extensive  and  powerfiil ;  but  the  dynasty  of  Mojapahit,  both  from  tradition  and  sur 
viving  monuments,  must  have  been  e.'':tensive  beyo'hd  all  the  others,  stretching  its  sway  even 
over  part  of  Sumatra.  About  the  twelfth  century,  also,  the  Malays,  making  an  extensive 
migration  from  the  plain  of  Menangkabao,  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  spread  themselves 
over  Malacca,  Singapore,  and  Borneo,  and  rendered  themselves,  what  they  have  ever  since 
beer.,  the  most  conspicuous  people  in  the  Archipelago. 

The  conversion  to  the  Mahometan  faith  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  the  two  most  important  and 
improved  of  the  India  islands,  made  an  important  change  in  their  political  condition.  It 
appeirs  to  have  taken  place,  in  the  former  island  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  but,  in  Java,  not  til!  about  150  years  later.  This  conversion  was  effected,  not  by 
priests  or  warriors,  but  by  merchants  from  Arabia,  who  had  been  long  attracted  to  these 
islands  by  the  commerce  in  spices.  Having  settled  there  in  considerable  numbers,  they  at 
length  began  propagating  their  feith,  first  by  persuasion,  but,  when  a  number  of  converts 
had  ouce  been  made,  they  spread  it,  as  usual  with  the  votaries  of  this  faith,  by  persecution 
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and  the  sword.  These  mercantile  apostles  became  chieftains  and  princes,  and,  after  a  series 
of  bluudy  struggles,  had  established  in  botli  islands  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms,  in  all  of 
wiiicii  they  either  ruled  or  held  a  considerable  influence, 

Tiie  arrival  of  tlie  Portuguese  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  caused  a  memorable  revolution 
in  the  wiiole  Eastern  world,  and  was  peculiarly  felt  by  the  islands  of  this  archipelago.  In 
1511,  fourteen  years  after  the  voyage  of  Gama,  that  people  conquered  Malacca,  and  in  the 
same  year  penetrated  to  Bantam  and  the  Moluccas.  They  made  repeated  attempts  upon  the 
maritime  states  in  Sumatra ;  but,  these  being  then  vigorously  ruled,  the  invaders  were 
unable  to  make  anv  permanent  impression.  Their  chief  object  was  to  obtain  full  po6ses.sion 
of  the  Spice  Islands,  on  account  ot  their  rich  products ;  but  they  were  encountered  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  hod  established  themselves  in  the  Philippines.  After  some  sharp  contests, 
however,  the  latter  people  agreed  to  waive  their  claims,  in  consideration  of  a  payment  of 
35U,(KK)  ducats.  The  oppressions  of  the  Portuguese  roused  a  general  confederacy  against 
tliem,  which  was,  however,  balHed  by  the  heroism  of  Galvan ;  and  that  virtuous  governor 
introduced  a  conciliatory  system,  though  it  was  ill  supported  by  his  successors. 

The  Dutch,  a  new  power,  who  in  tlie  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  sprung  up  from 
beneatli  Spanish  oppression.  Were,  after  the  union  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  placed  in  an  atti- 
tude of  regular  hostility  with  both  these  countries.  It  was  only,  however,  by  timid  and 
cautious  steps  that  attempts  were  made  to  dispute  Spanish  supremacy  in  the  Indian  seas. 
But  the  iiftiritime  power  of  Holland  continually  increased,  while  that  of  her  antagonists 
diminished,  so  that  she  at  length  first  contended  on  equal  terms,  and  then  gained  the  supe- 
riority. Her  ambition  was  peculiarly  attracted  by  the  Indian  islands,  and  she  successively 
drove  her  antagonists  from  all  the  positions  which  they  had  occupied.  Soon  she  herself  had 
to  contend  with  a  new  rival,  the  English,  who,  under  Lancaster,  Middleton,  and  other  bold 
navigators,  made  strong  efforts  to  obtain  settlements  in  these  islands,  and  a  share  in  the  spice 
trade.  A  most  violent  series  of  rivalry,  plunder,  and  piracy  was  for  many  years  canied  on 
.)etwecn  these  two  great  maritime  states,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Dutch  were  impelled 
M  that  bloody  transaction,  tlte  massacre  of  Amboyna.  A  treaty  was  at  length  concluded,  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  equality  and  compensation ;  but  since  that  time,  the  attention  of  the 
English  company  has  been  almost  wholly  engrossed  by  their  vast  acquisitions  on  the  conti- 
nent of  India,  while  the  Dutch,  continuing  to  devote  tliemselves  to  their  insular  possessions, 
have  acquired  there  a  decided  preponderance.  This  was,  indeed,  suspended  during  tlie  last 
war;  when  England  by  her  superior  navy  obtained  possession  of  all  the  principal  islands; 
but,  at  the  peace,  which  rescued  her  ancient  ally  from  the  thraldom  of  Napoleon,  she,  with 
a  generosity  which  has  been  considered  excessive,  restored  all  the  captured  settlements.  By 
a  convention,  in  1825,  she  even  exchanged  her  possessions  in  Sumatra  for  Malacca,  which 
was  valuable  to  her  from  its  connecting  together  Singapore  and  Prince  of  Wales's  Island. 

Sect.  IV. — Political  Oeography. 

The  political  constitution  of  these  states  is  mostly  simple,  and  even  rude.  There  are 
some  wandering  tribes,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  who  present  scarcely  any  vestige  of  law 
or  subordination.  In  general,  however,  the  system  of  Village  republics,  the  af&irs  of  which 
are  conducted  by  elective  and  sometimes  hereditary  oi!icers,  prevails  here,  as  throughout  flie 
continent  of  India.  These  little  associations,  however,  are  oppressively  domineered  over, 
sometimes  by  a  feudal  aristocracy,  sometimes  by  princes  almost  completely  despotic.  The 
aristocratic  system  prevails  chiefly  among  the  states  less  advanced  in  civilisation ;  Celebes, 
Sooloo,  and  part  of  Sumatra.  Here  the  chiefs,  having  reduced  the  body  of  the  people  to  a 
state  of  almost  complete  vassalage,  unite  in  a  species  of  confederacy,  electing  a  king  or 
head,  rather  as  a  servant  than  a  master,  to  carry  on  their  general  concerns.  They  have  also 
elective  councils,  consisting  in  Boni  of  seven,  in  Wajo  of  forty  officers,  who  have  not  only 
the  command  of  the  public  treasure,  but  the  decision  of  the  questions  of  peace  or  war. 
Among  the  Goa  Macassars,  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  officer,  who  has  the  power  of 
removmg  the  king,  and  calling  upon  the  council  to  elect  another.  In  Java,  on  the  contrary, 
and  others  of  the  more  advanced  districts,  the  sway  of  the  sovereign  is  entire  and  undis- 

5uted ;  and  the  subjects  vie  with  each  other  in  indications  of  the  most  abject  submission. 
'hey  approach  him  creeping  on  all-fours,  and  retire  in  the  same  humiliating  attitude :  to 
stand  upright  before  him  is  considered  nn  insult.  The  "royal  feet,"  or  "the  royal  slave," 
are  the  appellations  by  which  they  designate  themselves  when  addressing  him.  He  is  loaded 
with  the  most  extmvapraiit  flattery :  his  eyps  are  two  gems;  his  face  is  the  eun.  Yet,  evi'n 
under  these  regular  despotisms,  the  bo<iy  of  the  people  are  less  oppressed  th'n  where  the 
feudal  aristocracy  prevails.  Personal  slavery  is  unknown  in  them,  and  even  the  village 
governments  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  indcprndence.  In  all  these  states,  however,  theic  are 
two  orders  of  nobles,  out  of  which  the  higher  and  the  lower  classes  of  public  officers  ii^e 
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Bugis  at  one  time  held  in  bondage  by  the  Macassar  nation,  and  employed  in  public  works. 
wiUiout  distinction  of  rank.  Debt  is  another  source  either  of  temporary  or  perpetual  slavery, 
and  the  atrocious  practice  of  kidnapping  is  by  no  means  unfrequent 
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The  Dutch  claim,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  soverei^ty  of  all  these  islands  except  the 
Philippines.  In  fact,  they  hold  the  leading  positions  m  a  state  of  military  occupation,  and 
giMierully  triumph  in  contests  with  the  nativea  Their  sway  is  neither  mild  nor  popular. 
Opprn.ssive  exactions,  commercial  monoyolies,  and  sometimes  bloody  severities,  have  render- 
ed tlioir  yoke  odious,  and  ^iven  rise  to  violent  insurrections.  They  appear  also  never  to 
have  maue  any  effective  efforts  to  improve  and  civilise  the  people ;  and  have  not  followed 
up  the  a..iempt8  made  by  Britain  for  this  purpose  during  her  temporary  sway.  Under  the 
late  administration  of  Van  Capellen,  however,  some  improvements  took  place. 

Tfie  Spaniards,  whose  colonial  system  has  been  generally  considered  the  worst  of  any, 
have  administered  the  Philippines  in  a  manner  decidedly  better,  and  more  salutary.  They 
have  established  a  mild  control  over  the  natives,  who,  when  the  power  of  their  European 
masters  was  in  danger,  have  even  taken  up  arms  in  their  defence.  This  improvement  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  effected  through  the  missionaries,  who,  without  any  violent  means, 
have  converted  and  gained  the  attachment  of  the  people.  Still,  little  has  been  done  to 
develope  the  vast  natural  capacities  of  these  fine  islands. 

Sect.  V. — Productive  Industry. 

As  to  soil  and  climate,  the  Indian  islands  rank  with  the  most  favoured  regions  on  the 
globe.  Situated  almost  immediately  beneath  the  equator,  and  beat  by  the  sun's  intenseut 
rays,  they  must,  had  moisture  been  deficient,  have  been  converted  into  arid  and  sandy  deserts. 
But  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  their  varied  surface,  and  tlie  lofty  mountains  that  traverse  their 
interior,  afford  a  copious  supply  of  waters,  which,  combined  with  the  heat,  produce  the 
utmost  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  They  yield  in  abundance  not  only  all  the  ordinary  pro- 
ducts of  a  tropical  region,  but  also  peculiar  and  exquisite  spices  and  fruits,  which  cannot  be 
transplanted  with  advantage  into  any  other  soil.  The  Archipelago,  according  to  Mr.  Craw- 
fiird,  may,  as  to  climate  and  productions,  be  divided  into  five  ports,  of  different  character, 
yet  these  appear  to  us  all  reducible  to  two,  modified  by,  and  passing  into,  each  other.  These 
are,  the  eastern  and  western,  bordering,  one  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  other  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  exposed  to  the  respective  monsoons  which  blow  from  these  vast  seas.  The 
western  quarter  is  more  fruitful  in  the  staple  and  useful  productions  of  the  soil ;  rice  ia 
raised  in  abundance,  and  forms  the  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  noble  forests  of 
teak  and  other  valuable  timber  cover  the  plains ;  but  the  finer  spices  are  not  raised  in  any 
perfection,  and  even  its  pepper  is  inferior  to  that  of  Malabar.  The  eastern  islands,  on  the 
contrary,  are  less  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice  or  of  any  grain ;  the  subsistence  of  the 
inhabitants  is  derived  from  the  pith  of  the  sago  tree,  a  mode  of  support  unknown  to  any 
other  great  nation ;  but  they  contain  the  native  country  of  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  the 
finest  of  aromatics.  The  Philippines,  however,  notwithstanding  their  easterly  position, 
agree  rather  with  the  opposite  quarter,  being  firuitful,  not  in  spices,  but  in  rice,  sugar,  and 
tobacco. 

Agricultural  operations,  even  in  the  most  improved  of  these  islands,  are  extremely  sim> 
pie.  A  team  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  to  cost  22.  18s.  Qd. ;  of  which  the  plough  is  2«. 
and  the  harrow  !».,  the  %hief  expense  being  the  pair  of  buffaloes,  which  are  worth  2i.  IDs. 
Irrigation  is  the  most  costly  process ;  it  is  not  effected  by  those  extensive  tanks  which  di& 
fuse  fertility  over  Hindostan,  but  by  damning  up  the  streams  as  they  descend  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  distributing  them  over  the  fields;  and  for  this  purpose  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
oflen  formed  into  terraces.  As  the  raising  of  rice  by  artificial  irrigation  does  not  depend 
upon  the  seasons,  it  is  often  seen,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  acres,  in  every  state  of  pro- 
gress. "  In  one  little  field,  or  rather  compartment,  the  husbandman  is  ploughing  or  harrow- 
ing ;  in  a  second,  he  is  sowing ;  in  a  third,  transplanting ;  in  a  fourth,  the  grain  is  begin- 
ning to  flower ;  in  a  fifth,  it  is  yellow ;  and  in  a  sixth,  the  women,  children,  and  old  men  are 
busy  reaping."  When  ripe,  the  head  is  cut  off  with  a  species  of  sickle,  with  only  a  few 
inches  of  the  straw ;  it  is  then  dried,  and  carried  to  market  in  the  ear.  Maize,  like  oats 
and  barley  in  Europe,  is  raised  for  the  use  of  the  lower  ranks.  The  yam,  though  indigen- 
ous, is  not  much  valued,  the  sweet  potato  being  preferred.  The  grains  of  Europe  and  the 
common  potato  are  produced  only  in  small  quantities.  The  cocoa-nut,  the  ground  pistachio, 
the  palma  Christi,  and  sesamum  are  largely  cultivated  for  the  production  of  oil,  a  favourite 
food  among  the  islanders. 

The  sago  palm  is  a  production  peculiar  to  part  of  this  region,  growing  chiefly  under  the 
roost  boisterous  influence  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  It  is  only  thirty  feet  high,  but  so  thick 
that  a  man  with  outstretched  arms  can  with  difficulty  embrace  it.  It  is  reared  only  in 
marshes,  so  that  a  planttition  forms  a  bog  knee-deep.  The  sago  is  considered  ripe  in  fifleen 
years,  and  is  then  cut  into  segments,  and  tlie  pith  extracted,  which  soon  dries  into  a  fari- 
naceous powder,  eaten  either  in  the  form  of  cakes,  or  of  a  species  of  pap.  The  produce  is 
pralijrious,  51H1  or  GOO  pounds  being  often  drawn  from  a  single  tree,  and  one  acre  may,  it  Is 
supposed,  yield  8000  lbs.  annually. 

Spices,  however,  form  the  production  of  those  islands  most  peculiar  and  most  valued  by 
•breigners.    These,  with  the  coffee  tree  recently  introduced,  occupv  in  aj'riculture  the  saoi8 
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pliice  which  the  vino  (loon  in  Enrop;,  Iwinff  jfonrrally  cultivatod  in  tho  hilly  districts  of 
cnch  country.  Pepper  jfrowH  pl(!iitiliilly  in  its  western  diHtricts ;  but  Mr.  {/riiwtiird  (•lui. 
diders  it  iis  introduced  Iroin  the  hills  »)t'  Miilnlxir,  whose  produce  contituiea  still  suiM-rior.  It 
is  Ih'sI  rtiisod,  uls<^),  not  un  the  rich  nlaius  of  .liivii,  but  on  the  hillv  districts  of  Kuiniitra  luul 
Borneo.  Tlie  clove  bus,  jH-rhnps,  the  iuo.st  limited  ffeoprnphicnl  distribution  of  any  pliuit, 
beiu|r  continetl  orifriniiUy  to  the  tive  sniiill  Molucca  islands,  whence  it  has  lieeu  tnnispliuiti'd 
to  AndHiynii,  to  which  the  Dutch  have  poujjht  to  confine  it.  The  tree  is  of  beautiful  tiiriii, 
al)out  the  si/.o  of  the  cherry,  bears  fruit  at  a  period  lietween  seven  and  ten  years,  and  has  an 
avernjje  duration  of  75  years,  thoufrh  sonietimes  it  has  lasted  tiir  100,  or  oven  I'M).  Tho 
fruit  is  lirst  grocn,  then  a  iNile  yellow,  and  lastly  blood  red,  when  it  is  rip«! ;  and,  being 
gathered,  is  dried  upon  hurdles,  and  tluMi  aciuiires  tho  black  colour  which  wo  see  it  hrnr. 
8oni<!  trees  havo  bt>en  known  remarkably  productive,  and  one  is  even  asserted  to  have  borne 
1100  lbs.  in  one  year;  but  Mr.  Crawfurd  does  not  consider  the  annual  avora(?e  to  exceed 
5  Ills.,  and  the  produce  of  an  acre  328  Iba.  The  nutmeg  is  much  more  widely  distributed, 
being  found  of  g(xxl  flavour  in  all  tlio  Spice  Islands,  and  even  on  the  coast  of  New  (ininoa; 
but  the  Dutch  have  Boujfht  with  tolerable  success  to  extirpate  it  everywhere,  unless  in 
three  of  tho  Banda  islands.  The  tree  prows  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fitly  feet,  somewhat 
resembles  tlie  clove,  and  has  nearly  the  same'  duration.  The  tVuit,  also,  is  prepared  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar,  though  requiring  greater  care,  and  with  the  additional  operation 
of  stripping  off  tho  mace,  which  merely  requires  to  be  dried  in  the  sun.  One  tree  pnxluces, 
in  mace  and  nutmegs  together,  nearly  ten  or  twelve  poimds ;  but,  from  the  distance  at 
which  they  must  be  planted,  the  average  of  an  ocre  does  not  exceed  266  lbs. 

Among  otlier  protlucts  of  these  islands  may  be  mentioned  the  sugar-cane,  which  is  indi- 
(fcnous,  but  is  eaten  by  the  natives  merely  as  an  esculent  vogettible ;  the  Chinese  express 
the  juice  in  tho  tbrm  of  clayed  sugar.  Indigo  is  indigenous,  of  excellent  quality,  but  ill 
preiNircd  for  use.  Coffee  has  been  introduced  from  Arabia,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Java.  Cardamoms  and  gum  benzoin,  the  Eastern  tVankincense,  are  articles  of 
some  imiKtrtance. 

Forests,  in  extraordinary  luxuriance,  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  Indian  islands.  Tho 
teak,  so  remarkable  for  ita  etjength  and  durability,  flourishes  only  in  tho  rich  soils  of  Java, 
and  there  not  to  Uie  same  extent  as  in  Malaltar  and  the  Birman  empire.  There  are  also  a 
considerable  number  of  ornamental  woods,  and  of  others,  from  which  precious  gums  distil. 
Bamboos  and  rattans  overspread  the  whole  country  wherever  not  rooted  out  by  cultivation; 
they  serve  for  building,  for  cordage,  and  other  important  purposes.  Tho  mangoostan  and 
tlie  durion  are  generally  considered  the  most  delicate  fruits  produced  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world ;  though,  >n  the  latter,  the  stranger  must  overcome  the  aversion  inspired  by  its  un- 
pleasant scent 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Archipelago  is  brilliant  and  valuable.  The  lead  is  taken  by 
gold  and  diamonds,  the  most  splendid  productions  of  this  kingdom  of  nature.  Of  the  for- 
mer, these  islands,  next  to  South  America  and  Central  Africa,  contain  the  most  extensive 
deposit  on  the  globe.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  south-western  islands,  whose  rocks  are 
mostly  composed  of  primitive  strata;  and  its  central  position  is  in4Borneo  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Sumatra.  In  tlie  fertile  volcanic  range  reaching  from  Java  to  Timor  inclusive,  the 
quantity  is  too  small  to  bo  of  any  commercial  imjwrtance.  It  is  found  in  veins  and  mineral 
beds,  in  the  sand  of  rivers  and  streamlets,  and  deposiied  in  alluvial  lands.  From  the  first  it 
is  drawn  only  by  the  Malays  and  others  of  tho  more  civilised  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Suma- 
tra. They  employ,  however,  very  rude  tools,  and  effect  only  slight  excavations,  clearing 
the  mine  of  water  by  buckets  and  manual  labour.  Yet  there  are  said  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  be 
no  less  than  1200  of  these  petty  mines  in  the  single  district  of  Menangkabao.  The  sand 
of  tlie  rivers  is  searched  only  by  the  more  savage  tribes;  but  the  drawing  of  gold  from 
alluvial  deposits*  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Chinese  settlers  in  the  island  of  Borneo,  is 
by  much  the  most  copious  source  from  which  tho  metal  is  supplied.  Tho  mines  are  sitnat- 
ed  chiefly  at  about  two  days  of  inland  navigation  from  the  western  coast,  towards  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  The  Chinese  colony,  according  to  Mr.  Crawfurd,  consists  of  36,000,  of 
whom  only  6000  are  employed  directly  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  the  rest  in  brnnchet 
of  industry  subservient  to  it.  There  are  said  to  be,  in  the  principal  district,  thirteen  l«rg« 
and  fifly-seven  small  mines;  of  which,  the  former  employ  from  100  to  200,  the  latter  from 
ten  to  filly  men.  The  excavations  are  longitudinal,  and  the  golden  earth  drawn  from  them 
is  put  into  a  trough,  and  a  stream  of  water  passed  over  it,  while  it  is  agitated  by  r  hoe, 
until  the  metallic  grains  separate.  Mr.  Crawfurd  reckons  the  annual  value  of  the  gold  of 
the  Archipelago  at  658,000i.,  which  is  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  of  the  mines  of  America 
in  their  most  prosperous  state,  and  four  times  that  of  all  the  European  mines.  Of  this 
amount,  375,500?.  is  from  Borneo,  131,6(MM.  from  Sumatra ;  the  rest  is  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  diamond  is  found  only  in  Borneo;  being  confined  to  that  island,  to  Hindostan,  and  to 
Brazil.  The  Indian  islanders  prize  highly  this  stone,  and  cut  it  with  skill  chiefly  into  the 
table  form ;  but  it  is  not  valued  by  the  Chinese,  whose  industry  might  otherwise  have  ini- 
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provod  the  rude  processeB  employed  in  extrnctiiif;  it  by  tiie  DnyukH,  or  abori/rinal  Baviif^tia. 
Aiiiiurit  tliu  lurf^uot  diamond  in  tliu  world  is  in  poHHUHaiun  of  ono  ot'  the  princoo  of  Miitun  in 
Dornoo.  It  weighs,  in  its  present  rouffh  Htu^o,  'Ml  curate ;  which,  by  the  prouexH  of  cuttinjf, 
would  bo  reduced  to  one  half;  conB^quontly,  it  is  uut  quite  ho  luri^e  aa  that  purchiiHed  by 
the  Eiiipru.sM  Cuthurinu,  which,  when  cut,  woi^iiod  lOU  curntH ;  but  it  uonsiderably  exceeds 
till!  I'ill  diiiiuoiid,  which  won  only  197  carats.  Its  value,  according  to  the  principles  cHtab- 
liMlu-d  by  dianiuiid-dttalerH,  iu  2tiU,(MK)/.,  thou|j[h  it  might  be  very  dirticult  at  such  a  price  to 
liiul  a  |)urchiixcr. 

Of  (illusr  metals,  tin  is  a  tare  one  of  conHiderablo  uae,  and,  though  discovered  in  these 
ieluniis  only  about  the  bogitming  of  lost  century,  has  become  an  important  and  characteristic 
production.  It  exists  in  various  parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula  and  of  the  islands  between  it 
a'Hl  Java;  but  in  none  of  these  is  it  worked  to  any  extent  unless  in  tlie  small  island  of 
Bauca,  near  the  eastern  coiuit  of  Sumatra,  which,  in  Mr.  Crawfurd's  conception,  is  almost 
entirely  filled  with  this  metal,  in  the  form  either  of  veins  or  of  alluvial  deposits.  The  latter, 
on  account  of  the  tiicility  of  working,  is  almost  exclusively  resorted  to.  The  proccHS  is,  first 
to  cut  down  a  portion  of  that  vast  primeval  forest  witii  which  nearly  the  whole  island  is 
covered ;  then  to  remove  the  alluvial  strata  in  order  to  reach  the  ore,  which  is  then  washtKl 
in  a  maimer  similar  to  gold,  and  smelted  by  machinery,  simple  though  not  unskilful.  About 
the  tuiddle  of  the  liwt  century,  the  mines  yielded  3870  tons,  being  nearly  as  much  as  those 
of  Cornwall.  Anarchy,  mismanagement,  and  other  causes,  had  reduced  them,  previous  to 
llie  British  conquest  in  1813,  to  less  than  a  sixth  of  the  above  amount ;  but  in  1817  they  rose 
to  2()8!)  tons,  about  half  the  produce  of  Cornwall.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  the 
efl'ectsof  skill  and  machinery,  since  "Cornish  tin  is  obtained  with  vast  labour,  bv  mining 
through  obdurate  granite,  otlen  to  the  prodigious  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms ;  Banca  tin, 
by  digging  through  a  few  soil  strata  ot  sand  and  clay,  and  seldom  to  more  than  three  or  four 
fathouif."  The  produce  has  since  continued  nearly  the  same,  being  two-thirds  of  that  of  all 
the  mines  in  the  Malay  peninsula.  Like  gold,  tin  is  worked  chiefly  by  the  industry  of 
Chinese  settlers.  Co|)per  is  found  and  worked  in  several  of  the  islands,  particularly  Sumatra, 
though  not  to  any  very  important  extent  Iron  is  scarce,  and  occurs  in  considerable  quantity 
only  in  the  small  and  rocky  island  of  Billiton.  No  silver  mines  of  any  value  have  yet  been 
discovered.  Sulphur  is  found  abundant  and  pure  on  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java ;  but  the 
traiis|)ortation  to  the  coast  is  difficult.  Salt,  in  favourable  situations,  is  easily  produced 
through  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Fishery  is  pursued  by  the  islanders  with  considerable  activity;  and  its  protluce,  used 
generally  in  a  dried  state,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  food  and  internal  commerce.  Im- 
portant objects  of  exportation  are  afforded  by  certain  gelatinous  marine  productions,  of  a 
singular  character,  which  bear  a  high  price  in  the  markets  of  China.  Such  arc  sharks'  flns, 
and  above  all  the  tripang,  sea  slug,  or  biche  de  mer,  an  ugly  sliapcless  substance,  of  a  dirty 
brown  colour,  with  scarcely  any  appearance  of  life  or  motion.  It  is  found  chiefly  on  coral 
shores  to  the  eastward  of  Celebes,  mcluding  those  of  New  Guinea  and  Australia.  The  chief 
market  is  at  Macassar,  whence  upwards  of  SOtlOcvvt.  are  annually  sent  to  China,  where  it 
brings  from  six  to  ninet]|  Spanish  dollars  per  cwt.  The  Chinese,  who  imagine  it  possessed 
of  some  peculiar  nutritive  and  stimulating  qualities,  divide  it  into  no  less  than  thirty  differ- 
ent species,  the  various  qualities  of  which  are  understood  only  by  themse'ves.  Here,  too, 
for  the  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  wo  may  notice  that  kind  of  ediblo  birds'-nests  which 
forms  a  similar  fantastic  luxury.  These  nests  are  the  produce  of  a  peruliar  species  of  swal- 
low (Ilirundo  esculenta),  which,  by  some  process  not  fully  understood,  constructs  its  nest, 
not  of  tiie  usual  materials  of  hair,  straw,  and  feathers,  but  of  a  substance  resembling  a 
fibrous  ill-concocted  isinglass.  They  are  found  in  the  deep  damp  caves  of  solitary  rocks,  at 
a  distance  from  any  human  habitation,  and  chiefly,  though  not  always,  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
adventbier  otlen,  by  ladders  of  bamboo  or  rattan,  descends  the  face  of  perpendicular  cliffi, 
till  he  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and  must  frequently  enter  it  by  torchlight  over 
slippery  fragments  of  rock,  where  a  false  step  would  be  instantly  fatal.  According  to  the 
nice  distinctions  made  by  the  Chinese,  the  value  of  these  nests  varies  from  21.  to  nearly  7/. 
per  lb. ;  at  which  last  price  they  are  equal  to  about  double  their  weight  in  silver. 

Commerce,  among  the  nations  of  this  archipelago,  has  always  been  carried  on  with  con 
siderable  activity.  Their  country  yielded  valuable  materials,  and  the  insular  positions  and 
great  variety  of  seas  and  coasts  afforded  ample  opportunities.  At  the  time  of  the  first  dis- 
covery by  Europeans,  the  three  most  civilised  tribes,  the  Javanese,  the  Malays,  and  Btigis, 
carried  on  a  very  active  traffic.  That  of  the  first  two  has  been  in  a  great  measure  crushed 
by  European  dominion  and  rivalry.  The  Bugis,  however,  who  have  remained  in  a  great 
degree  independent,  are  still  active  traders  throughout  all  these  seas.  The  Chinese,  again, 
under  the  protection,  as  Mr.  Crawflird  conceives,  of  the  regular  order  established  by  th'^ 
Eu.'opeiin  governments,  have  formed  extensive  colonies,  and  carry  on  a  constant  intercourse 
liy  means  of  their  huge  junks,  some  of  600  tons'  burden,  but  so  unwieldy  that  they  can  only 
make  one  annual  voyage  to  Batavia.  They  furnish  to  the  islanders  tea,  cotton  stufl^s,  and 
porcelain,  all  somewhat  coarse ;  receiving  in  return  tripanff,  birds'-nests,  sharks'  fins,  tortoise- 
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ohull,  HpicoB,  antl  vnrioua  minor  nrticleB,  Tho  tnnniifre  employed  by  the  Ohineie  anil  native 
Dttiloti  in  to){ullii>r  OMtiiimtod  nt  iXMMH),  Tliu  tnxlo  with  L!uro|m  iH  carried  on  chiefly  through 
Uto  Dutch  cupitttl  uf  Uutuvm,  niid  tiin  UritiRJ)  Mottlcment  ot'  Minffu)K)rc.  The  exportH  to 
Euru|M)  cuDMitit  nioxtly  oi'  HpiuoN,  pcpiMir,  cIovoh,  nutnio(f,  ninco,  witii  camphor,  rattjinH,  tor- 
loiiio-Hiieli,  &c.  Tliu  iiniN)rtH  are  uotton  nmnutitcturoB,  particularly  ciiintzuH  of  nKxierntn 
linoiiuMi,  und  of  rod,  i(reon,  luid  utiior  bright  colours,  with  ruiininfi:-llowerod  patterr.H;  iilso 
whitu  cottouH,  cumbricH,  iiuitatioti  bandana  iiundkurciiietii,  and  velvets.  Notwitlmtimdiniir  tlio 
tropical  nituation  of  thuHo  ishiudn,  the  niouutaiiiH  which  ilivoraify  thuui,  and  the  inflneucn  nf 
tho  Mia-broozoo,  cauHo  a  conHiderublo  demand  tor  W(x>llcnB,  which  Hhouhl  bn  tho  lif^ht  cliriip 
cloiliH  ol'  Yorkshire,  with  f^audy  imtternti.  Uluiw-warv,  niirrors,  luatres,  and  common  earthen- 
ware, ut  low  pricoH,  tind  u  ^ood  niurkct. 

Interior  counnerco  ia  carried  on  with  conaidorablo  activity  alonff  tho  rivera  and  crerini, 
which,  UioukIi  not  generally  of  Umg  courtie,  are  extrcnioly  numcroua,  doacendinijr  tVoiii  tlic 
inland  mounuiin  barriern.  The  roada  are  mere  f(M>t|)athM,  unlit  for  a  watron  of  any  doHcription, 
Hiid  the  commodities  are  convtiyed  on  the  biicka  aometimea  of  aniiimla,  but  more  frefjueiitly 
of  mon.  On  one  nuich  fre<iuente(l  road,  in  Juva,  no  Icaa  than  OtHH)  lurtora  are  aaid  to  b^ 
uouatuiitly  employed. 

,         Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State, 

Tho  Dopulation  of  none  of  these  islunda  hna  btuni  oacertainetl  by  any  apecioa  of  census, 
except  Java  and  the  I'hilippinea.  Java  luia  been  tonnd  to  contain  tux)ut  (i,0(K),(M)0,  and  tlin 
I'hilippiuea  about  ^,.')(M),(MH)  people.  In  the  reat  of  tho  Arciii|)cla(;o,  a  judf;mcnt  can  only 
bo  tbruied,  by  conaideriii^  their  extent,  in  combination  with  tho  apparent  density  with  wliicit 
they  are  occupiud.  An  etitimate  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Crawford,  the  historiiui 
uf  the  Archi|)elaf;o ;  and  tliouffh  it  ditl'era  somewhat  from  those  usually  tormod,  yet  the  ex- 
tensive opiwrtunitiea  of  olwervation  enjoyed,  and  ably  employeil,  by  that  Kontlemim,  lead  iih 
to  lielievo  that  it  will  make  a  nearer  apprcNich  to  tlio  truth  than  any  hitherto  published.  Ho 
8U|)|)ose8  Sumatra  to  contain  2,r)(H),0iH) ;  Ik>rneo,  r)<H),(MH);  Celebes  and  its  appendn^n's, 
1,(HI0,()(>0;  Daily,  l^mdiok,  Sooloo,  Sic,  r)U(MHH);  the  Spice  Islands,  Timor,  &.c.,  nearly 
5U0,(HH).     The  entire  amount  will  thus  bo  i:),.'MM),(KK). 

The  people  of  the  Indian  ui-chiiHila^o  are  divided  into  two  races,  distinct  in  orit^in,  lan- 
guage, as|)ect,  and  character,  and  irreconcilably  hostile  to  each  other ;  tho  brown  and  tiie 
hlack  races.  They  bear  the  same  analogy  that  the  white  and  the  nefifro  boar  in  the  western 
rcKions;  tiie  former,  sujicrior  in  intelliffonco  and  power,  drivinir  tho  other  before  him, 
oppressinif  and  reducinir  him  to  bonoage.  Thus,  in  all  the  sfroat  islands  the  brown  race  hits 
now  estjiblished  a  decided  and  undisputed  superiority. 

The  black  race,  called  often  tho  Papuai?  or  Oriental  Neproes,  appear  to  bo  a  dwarf  variety 
of  the  ntigro  of  Africa.  Tlipy  are  of  low  stature  ami  feeble  frame.  Mr.  Crawfiml  nei^or 
saw  ono  who  exceeded  five  fi.'et.  The  colour  is  sooty  rother  than  black,  the  woolly  Imir 
(rrows  in  small  tutls,  with  a  spiral  twist  The  forehead  is  hiffher,  the  nose  more  projoctiiii;, 
the  upjMjr  lip  lonjjer  and  more  prominent.  The  under  lip  is  protruded,  and  forms  mdeed  tlin 
lower  |virt  of  tho  fece,  which  has  scarcely  the  vestijjo  of  a  chin.  This  de^^ded  class  of 
liumun  beinps  is  fjenerally  <iilliised  throui;h  Now  Guinea,  New  Holland,  and  other  larfro 
islands  of  the  Pacilic.  Their  habits  have  been  very  little  observed,  Europeans  Imvinp  only 
had  occasional  individuals  presented  to  them  as  objects  of  curiosity.  liittle  is  recorded  exc(<i)t 
the  ferocity  witli  which  tiiey  wapo  tlieir  ceaseless  war  with  the  brown  races,  who  have 
driven  them  from  all  the  finer  |>nrts  of  this  region;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr. Hunt,  tho 
wrongs  by  which  this  hostility  has  been  provoked  are  of  the  most  a(r|;ruvatcd  description. 

The  brown  tribes  differ  essentially  in  their  appearance  from  any  others  in  southern  Asia. 
They  are  short,  squat,  and  robust,  beinf;  reckoned  on  an  average  tour  inches  lower  than  tho 
European  standard.  There  are  considerable  varieties  of  colour,  which  Mr.  Crawfbrd  thinks 
cimnot  bo  accounted  for  by  the  climate ;  though,  perhaps,  he  docs  not  sufficiently  allow  iur 
the  change  produced  by  elevated  sites.  The  tint  of  virgin  gold  is  considered  the  standard 
of  beauty,  which  the  poets  ascribe  to  the  damsels  whose  praises  they  celebrate.  Those 
islanders  are  rather  an  ugly  race ;  their  firame  is  deficient  in  symmetry,  their  lower  limbs 
large  and  heavy.  The  face  is  round;  the  mouth  wide,  but  with  fine  teeth;  the  chenk-lKiiioa 
higii,  tlie  nose  short  and  small;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  always  black.  The  hair  is  long,  lank, 
harsh,  always  black,  and,  except  on  the  head,  extremely  deficient;  so  that  the  Mahoinetnn 
priests  vainly  attempt  to  atttiin  any  portion  of  that  venerable  aspect  which  an  ample  beard 
is  sup()osed  to  confer. 

This  part  of  the  jKipulation,  by  fiir  the  moat  numerous  and  important,  ai»pears  the  most 
uncivilised  of  all  the  great  nations  who  inhabit  the  south  of  Asi'i.  Some  seem  justly  cliiiriri^d 
witii  cannibalism,  tho  most  (Iroiiiiriil  atrocity  of  which  human  nature  is  cnpable.  Wt  this 
orif^'inal  nulonoss  is  miiijilcd  with  leiitures  characteristic  of  the  most  hiirhiy  civilised  people 
in  Asia,  the  Arr,!);-;,  liiiiiionB,  uiul  (^liioese,  who  entered  for  puriM)s«'s  either  of  commerce  or 
colonisation.  The  Javanese  and  Malays,  the  principal  of  these  tribes,  are  destitute  of  the 
^mliahed  and  courteous  address  which  distinguishes  the  Hindoo  and  the  commercial  Arab 
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When  thoy  wish,  m  they  often  do,  to  l)o  obiKNiuioul  courtiora,  they  act  their  part  with  a  bad 
tfraco.  In  return,  thny  are  comparativoly  tVank  and  honest ;  and  much  ^(later  reliance  can 
be  itlacod  on  thoir  word.  Thoy  show  also  sympathy  in  the  distresson  of  their  follow-croaturos, 
unil  will  exert  themselves  to  relievo  them,  on  occasions  when  tho  Hindoo  manifosts  a  callous 
mditfeience.  Htron^  attachment  is  otlcn  displayed  to  their  family,  tlieir  kindred,  and  thoir 
chief,  'rhnu^h  f(enerally  subiect  to  a  power  inoro  or  less  despotic,  thoy  retain  strong  and 
even  lotly  toolings  of  personal  indo|>ondonce.  Each  man  goon  armed  with  a  kria  or  dagger, 
which  ho  rogortls  as  tho  instrumont  Imth  of  defending  himself  and  avenging  his  wrongit. 
Tho  right  of  private  revongo  is  claimed  by  ovclry  individual  for  injuries  received  either  ny 
hiaiselt,  his  iiiniily,  or  tribe.  When  circumstances  deprive  him  of  any  hope  of  avenging 
himstdf  with  ease  or  safety,  ho  has  recourse  to  that  droadfbl  outrage,  peculiar  to  those 
islanders,  termed  running  amok,  or  a  muck.  Tho  imiiviilual  under  this  iinpulso  draws  hifl 
dagger,  and  runs  through  the  house,  or  into  the  stretit,  stabbing  without  (fistinction  every 
Olio  h*t  moots,  till  ho  himself  is  killed  or  taken.  This  movement  is  always  perfectly  sudden, 
indicated  by  no  previous  looks  or  gestures,  and  fVoni  motives  which  it  is  often  difficult  to 
discover.  Tho  |K)lico  olHcers,  in  contemplation  of  these  violences,  aro  provided  with  certain 
forked  instruments,  with  which  thoy  arrest  and  secure  tho  ofTender.  A  predatory  disposition, 
exei  :  od  es|X!cially  upon  strangers,  is  shared  by  these  islanders  with  all  tho  uiiciviliHcd 
triboh  ./f  Asia;  but  whiln  tho  Arabs  and  Tartars  carry  on  their  dejiredations  by  land,  the 
Malays,  inhabiting  thu  shores  of  straits  and  narrow  seas,  through  which  rich  fleets  aro  per* 

fietiinlly  passing,  navo  liecomo  notorious  for  piratical  exploits,  vmich  aro  practised  with  pecu- 
iar  activity  on  the  coast  of  Domeo,  and  in  tho  islands  of  tho  Sooloo  Archipelago. 

The  religious  belief  and  observances  of  the  East  Indian  islanders,  at  least  of  the  most 
civilised  jHirtion,  have  been  almost  exclusively  derived  fVom  tho  great  nations  in  the  south  of 
AnIii.  Tho  first  groat  and  effective  colony  appears  to  have  come  tVom  'JVIingana  in  southern 
India ;  and  tlio  croed  which  they  introduced,  though  now  nearly  obliterated,  is  still  attcsteil 

by  the  remains  of  splendid  temples  and  by  number- 
less images  scattered  throughout  tho  island  of  Java. 
From  them  wo  discover  tiiat  here,  as  in  all  the 
countries  around  India,  tho  prevailing  worship  has 
been  that  of  Boodh.  His  images,  of  which  the  prin- 
ci|)al  one  in  the  temple  of  Boro  Sudor  is  shown  in 
tho  annexed  cut  {fig.  75i5.),  are  much  the  most 
numerous.  Thoso  of  Siva  and  the  deities  connected 
with  him  ore  by  no  means  unfrcquent ;  but  few  or 
no  representations  have  been  found  of  Brahma  or 
Vishnu.  This  system,  once  so  widoly  diiAiBed, 
scarcely  survives,  unless  upon  the  small  island  of 
Bali,  wnich  adjoins  to  Java,  but  is  rendered  almost 
inaccessible  by  its  entire  want  of  harbour.  Here 
tho  Hindoo  institutions  flourish  in  full  vigour,  and 
tho  worship  of  Siva  is  much  more  prevalent  than 
that  of  Boodh ;  the  distribution  into  four  castes  is 
fully  established ;  and  the  same  merit  is  attached  to 
abHtinence  from  animal  fbod,  though  it  is  scarcely 
practised,  unless  by  tho  priests.  The  sacrifice  of 
widows  takes  place  on  a  great  scale,  chiefly  at  the 
death  of  any  of  the  great  men ;  and  tho  extent  of 
the  practice  of  polygamy  renders  its  effects  there 
very  tragical.  Mr.  Crawfurd  plausibly  suspects  it  to  be  not  wholly  imixirted  from  Hindostan, 
but  to  bo  a  remnant  of  the  custom  general  in  savage  communities,  where  the  chiefs  enjoy 
extraordinary  influence. 

The  Mahometan  creed,  introduced  from  Arabia  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  (jompletely  sup- 
planted tho  Hindoo  system  among  the  Javanese  and  Malays.  By  this  channel  it  came  in 
the  form  deemed  orthodox,  and  there  has  never  been  any  mixture  of  sects.  The  practice 
here,  however,  is  exceedingly  lax;  and  it  is  allowed  very  little  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
oeeiipntions  and  enjoyinents  of  its  votaries.  They  hold  tho  festivals  with  considerable  zeal, 
nriictise  some  measiiro  of  prnycrand  fiisting,  and  set  high  value  on  petCorming  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  But  they  pny  little  regard  to  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  other  intoxicating  liquors, 
nnd  by  no  means  immure  their  females  with  that  jealous  rigour  whicli  is  usual  among 
Mahometan  nation.  Seclusion  takes  place  only  among  the  great;  and  even  thoy,  instead 
of  being  offended  by  en(iuirioB  aflcr  their  wives,  consider  it  as  a  compliment,  and  usually  in- 
tr.Hluce  them  personally  to  gentlemen  with  whom  they  have  become  intimately  acquainted. 
After  tho  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  tho  Christian  nations  soon  became  the  ruling  powers 
in  the  Indian  archipelago.  The  only  extensive  conversion,  however,  has  been  that  effected 
iiy  the  Spaniards  in  the  Philippine  islands;  of  which  Luconia,  the  principal  one,  has,  through 
tho  ellorts  of  the  missionaries,  become  almost  entirely  Christian ;  and  though  their  instruction 
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had  not  been  conveyed  in  the  most  enli*/htene<l  form,  it  is  (generally  allowed  to  have  eifected 
a  very  important  improvement  upon  Uic  rudo  natives.  The  Dutch  colonists,  inspired  by  n 
spirit  almost  entirely  conmiercial,  have  not  made  tlio  same  exertions,  and  their  monopolismit 
and  tyrannical  spirit  was  little  calculated  to  recommend  their  belief. 

The  intellectual  character  of  the  Javanese  ranks  lower  than  that  of  almost  any  other  peupjo 
who  have  made  e<|ual  progress  in  the  external  acconmiodations  of  life ;  and  their  literature, 
like  their  religion,  is  almost  entirely  imported  from  Southern  Asia.  "  In  the  Javanese  sclxitils," 
says  Mr.  Crawfurd,  "a  smattciing  of  Arabic,  with  a  religious  view,  is  the  only  brancii  of 
instruction.  Javanese  literature  itself  is  nowhere  taught  as  a  brunch  of  education,  but  lell 
to  be  picked  up  as  occasion  offers.  Its  acquisition  seems  not  to  be  considered  as  a  thing  of 
utility  or  necessity,  but  rather  as  an  accomplishment  which  it  may  be  agreeable  to  poxseKS, 
hut  which  it  is  no  discredit  to  be  ignorant  otl  I  have  seen  many  a  chief  of  rank  wiio  couiil 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and  out  of  the  whole  population  of  an  oxtensive  village,  you  cannot 
always  be  sure  that  you  can  find  an  individual  that  can  do  so.  As  tiir  as  concerns  the  womun, 
literary  education  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  unknown.  When  one  is  seen  that  can  read 
and  write,  she  is  looked  upon  as  a  wonder.  I  do  not  think  that,  during  my  extensive  inter- 
course witii  the  Javanese,  I  saw  half  a  dozen  that  could  do  so.  The  palace  of  the  sultan 
of  Java  afforded  but  a  single  example."  Both  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages  aro 
uncommonly  copious:  but  it  is  in  a  superfluous  profbsion  of  terms  to  express  individual 
objects,  while  there  is  a  total  absence  of  those  relating  to  general  and  abstract  ideas.  The 
dialects,  esjiecially  the  Malay,  are  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  the  smoothest  liquid 
and  vocalic  sounds,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  harsh  consonants.  The  Malay,  in  adopting  a 
largo  portion  of  Arabic,  has  smoothed  it  down  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  original;  und, 
being  written  in  Arabic  characters,  which  are  considered  sacred  throughout  the  East,  has 
acquired  a  general  currency  among  the  people  of  the  Archipelago.  The  language  of  tlie 
Javanese,  on  the  contrary,  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  the  characters  of  which  are  peculiarly 
neat,  though  seldom  carefully  written.  This  people  have  also  a  learned  and  sacred  language, 
called  Kawi,  which,  from  the  large  infusion  of  Sanscrit,  appears  evidently  to  be  derived  from 
India,  and  is  employed  chiefly  in  abridgments  of  the  Mahabarat,  Ramayana,  and  other  Hindoo 
compositions.  The  literature  of  Java  is  almost  entirely  metrical,  yet  does  not  display  those 
high  eflbrts  of  fancy  and  passion  which  oflen  distinguish  the  emisions  of  a  ruder  people. 
According  to  a  late  author,  they  contain  neither  sublimity,  (mthos,  tenderness,  nor  humour ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  bombast,  puerility,  or  utter  inanity.  History  was  unknown  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  religion  and  literature,  since  which  time  there  has  been  a 
tolerably  connected  narrative  of  public  events ;  yet  the  imperfection  of  this  may  be  estimated 
when  we  state,  tliat  it  is  always  composed  under  the  eye  of  the  prince  whose  actions  it 
records,  and  who  employs  the  writer  merely  as  a  servant  whose  only  qualification  is  that  of 
being  able  to  string  events  into  verse.  Malay  literature  is  chiefly  m  prose ;  and  its  largest 
portion  consists  in  romances,  or  fragments  of  real  story  so  disfigured  as  to  be  little  better. 
They  have  the  same  tame  character  with  the  works  coinposed  in  its  brother  dialect.  The 
best  compositions  in  both  seem  to  be  little  songs,  the  eflrusions  of  natural  feeling.— Celebes 
has  a  language  and  literature  of  its  own ;  ruder,  though  in  some  respects  more  energetic, 
tlian  the  Javanese  or  Malay. 
Dramatic  entertainments,  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  are  cultivated  with  ardour,  particu- 
larly in  Java.  Tliey  seem  to  be  only  a  step  beyond 
the  practice  of  common  story-telling,  which  is  so 
general  throughout  the  EasL  The  dalang,  or  lending 
personage,  sits  in  fiont  of  the  stage,  and  reads  in  a 
chanting  tone  one  of  the  national  romances.  The  per- 
ibrme.'s  behind,  covered  usually  with  grotesque  maska 
(Jig.  736.)  accompany  his  recital  with  corresponding 
movements.  Their  place  is  frequently  supplied  by 
puppets,  many  of  which  are  of  that  very  peculiar  de- 
scription called  scenic  shadows, — monstrous  and  gro- 
tesque figures,  pf  about  twenty  inches  long,  cut  out  of 
a  stifl'untanned  buffalo  hide,  and  commonly  very  highly 
gilded  and  painted. 

Of  ruder  amusements  the  chase  is  pursued  with 
ardour  by  tlie  natives  of  Celebes  on  their  large  grassy 
plains,  with  small  active  horses,  lightly  harnessed, 
which  they  ride  with  great  swiftness.  This  diversion 
is  carried  on  with  much  less  ardour  in  Java,  and  only 
in  its  ununproved  districts ;  the  natives  possessing  an 
inferior  breed  of  horses,  which  they  ride  ill.  Their 
most  active  chase  consists  in  attacking  the  tiger  by  a 
circle  of  spearmen,  while  the  prince  often  looks  on  as  a  spectator.  The  islamlers  in  general 
■re  not  fond  of  games  where  much  bodily  exertion  is  requisite,  and  take  more  pleasure  ir 
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flitting  and  contemplating  the  combata  between  pugnacious  animals.  Cock-fighting  is  ii 
universal  pasaion ;  the  quality  and  exploits  of  game-cocks  are  celebrated  in  their  poems  and 
romances.  They  <!elight  also  to  view  the  conflict  between  the  tiger  and  buflTalo,  an  arduous 
ami  ecjual  struggle,  in  which,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  bufl^alo  is  generally 
vicloriouH.  T  take  pleasure  also  in  quail-fighting,  and  even  in  contests  among  a  peculiar 
species  of  crickets.  Games  of  hazard  are  also  pursued  with  passion,  even  the  lower  orders 
squandering  their  hard-earned  wages,  and  reducing  themselves  to  dvistitution,  by  an  excessive 
hidu.gence  in  them.  This  has  suggested  a  singular  expedient  to  those  who  employ  .Tavancse 
to  watch  during  the  nijrht  over  valuable  property,  and  seek  to  overcome  their  almost  irre- 
sistible propensity  to  forget  their  charge  and  fall  asleep :  a  small  sum  given  to  them  to  gamble 
for  completely  secures  their  vigils.  Dancing  is  also  a  favourite  amusement,  or  rather  occu- 
pation :  it  is  solemn,  stately,  and  slow,  performed  less  with  the  legs  than  with  the  body  and 
arms,  and  expressing  feeling  and  passion  rather  than  gaiety.  The  Javanese  princ^  not  only 
trains  his  concubines  to  dance,  but  causes  them  to  exhibit  in  public.  The  messenger  or 
ambassador,  who  approaches  the  royal  presence,  enters  and  retires  dancing.  In  this  position 
is  taken  the  vow  of  friendship  or  of  enmity,  and  even  he  who,  in  the  extremity  of  despair, 
terminates  life  running  a  muck,  performs  this  frantic  deed  in  measured  postures  and  move- 
mentii. 

The  habitations  of  the  East  Indian  islanders  are  of  very  simple  materials  and  construction. 
The  art,  by  which  those  magnificent  structures  were  reared,  the  remains  of  which  adorn  the 
interior  of  Java,  is  entirely  lost.    They  appear  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Hindoo 

settlers,  and  to  have  departed  with  them.    The 
"^^T  ■  J^^  humble  and  mercantile  character  of  the  adven- 

turers who  introduced  the  Moslem  faith  is  the  sup- 
posed cause  why  the  mosques,  instead  of  the  splen- 
dour which  they  display  in  other  parts  of  the  Ma- 
hometan world,  are  here  coarsely  and  inelegantly 
constructed  of  temporary  materials.  The  natives 
have  lost  even  the  art  of  turning  an  arch.  Their 
very  best  houses  are  slight  structures  of  bamboo, 
rattan,  palmetto  leaf,  and  grass.  Those  of  the  pea- 
Malar  Houw.  santry  (Jig.  TS"/.),  simply  constructed  of  these  ma- 

terials, and  surrounded  with  trees  and  a  little 
{^rden,  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Those  of  the  higher  classes  are  called  pandapas 
ififf.  739.),  and  consist  chiefly  of  a  roof  supported  by  four  pillars,  both  often  highly  carved 
and  painted.  The  public  halls  of  the  towns,  the  mosquis,  and  even  the  monarch's  state  hall 
of  audience,  consist  only  of  such  structures  on  a  greater  scale.  To  make  one  the  commodious 
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residence  of  a  chief,  it  is  enclosed  by  palings,  or  divided  into  apartments,  by  light  partitions 
ififf.  739.).  The  abodes  of  the  great  chiefs,  and  even  the  palace  of  the  prince,  are  only  dis- 
tinguished by  the  greater  number  and  size  of  these  pandapas.  The  palace,  however,  is 
enclosed  by  walls,  composed  formerly  of  hewn  stone,  but  at  present  only  of  bad  brick,  yet 
wiiich  form  the  only  structures  of  masonry  now  reared  in  the  country. 

The  dress  of  these  islanders  presents  a  medium,  not  very  commodious  or  elegant,  between 
the  light  close  garments  of  the  European,  and  the  long  flowing  robes  of  the  Asiatic.  The 
ptincipal  part  is  the  sarung,  or  long  robe,  not  fastened  to  the  body,  but  loosely  wrapped  round 
the  lower  part,  and  fastened  by  a  zone  or  sash.  The  coat,  the  other  principal  part  of  the 
dress,  is  only  a  loose  frock.  The  Mahometans  wear  a  cap  resembling  a  turban ;  but  the 
other  inhabitants  have  the  head  naked  (Jiff,  740.;.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  either  uncovered, 
or  enveloped  in  vest,  boddice,  or  pantaloons,  according  to  the  taste  of  different  tribes.  In  the 
court  dress,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  naked,  smeared  with  a  yellov\ 
cosmetic,  and  loaded  with  gold  ornaments  (Jiff.  741.).  In  the  war  dress,  again,  the  coat, 
indeed,  is  laid  aside ;  but  the  robe  is  wrapped  close  round  the  whole  body :  while  besides  the, 
kris,  or  dagger,  which  is  worn  at  ail  times,  by  every  islander,  a  sword  is  stuck  in  the  belt, 
ind  a  long  spear  is  brandished  (Jiff.  742.). 

The  diet  of  the  islanders  is  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  rice  and  fish,  with  little  mixture 
af  other  animal  food.    It  is  eaten  greedily,  with  little  ceremony,  and  lifted  to  the  mouth  by 
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the  hands,  according;  to  the  (feneral  practice  of  the  East.  The  people  display  a  lemnrlcablu 
propensity  to  the  use  of  narcotic  stimulants.  Wine  and  still  more  tlie  spirits  of  their  owr. 
manufacture,  are  liberally  used,  in  defiance  of  Mahometan  injunction ;  yet  it  is  not  in  tliose 
that  the  chief  excess  is  committed.  It  is  in  bang,  a  substance  extracted  tVom  hnnip ;  in 
tobacco,  and  of  late  above  all  in  opium.  The  islanders,  reverain^f  the  general  practice  of 
\sia,  chew  tobacco,  and  smoke  opium. 
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Skct.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

The  local  details  of  this  extensive  range  of  islands,  especially  as  respects  their  interior 
districts,  are  in  many  respects  imperfectly  known,  and  many  of  them  not  very  interestinir ; 
■o  that  they  will  not  detam  us  so  long  as  the  general  description.  We  shall  begin  with  thb 
western  islands,  and  proceed  eastward. 

Sumatra,  the  most  westerly  of  the  great  islands,  extends  from  north-west  to  south-ri.^t, 
above  1000  miles  in  length,  and  160  of  average  breadth.  It  is  situated  immediately  bcneiith 
the  equator,  which  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  yet  it  is  protected  from  the  evils 
incident  to  this  position  by  chains  of  mountains,  which  extend  along  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior, sometimes  in  several  successive  ranges,  enclosing  between  them  fine  valleys  and  la  ken. 
Of  these  Goonong-Pasama,  which  Europeans,  upon  a  very  crude  theory,  have  called  Mount 
Ophir,  exceeds  13,800  feet;  while  Goonong-Kasumbra  is  nearly  1000  feet  higher.  These 
high  chains  so  copiously  water  the  plains  and  coasts  beneath,  that,  instead  of  being  in  any 
degree  parched  and  arid,  they  are  overspread  with  too  luxuriant  a  vegetation.  The  grouml 
is  almost  choked  with  dense  forests,  and  with  canes,  rattans,  and  other  species  of  tropical 
underwood ;  and  a  great  part  of  tlie  southern  shore  consists  of  a  forest  of  mangroves:  grow- 
ing out  of  a  morass.  Culture  has  but  partially  and  rudely  cleared  these  encumbrances,  ami 
directed  the  thiitfulness  of  the  soil  to  useful  objects.  Sumatra  does  not  produce  so  many 
objects  for  exportation  as  smaller  and  even  less  fertile  islands.    The  most  important  is  pe|>- 

Eer,  produced  in  considerable  abundance,  yet  not  equal  to  that  of  Malabar.  This  islnnd, 
owever,  excels  all  other  countries  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  camphor.  This 
substance  consists  of  the  concrete  juice  in  the  heart  of  a  species  of  tree,  which,  however,  is 
becoming  dailytscarcer,  being  cut  down  by  the  natives  for  its  valuable  wood.  In  Euroiv, 
camphor  has  only  a  limited  use  as  a  medicine  and  cosmetic ;  but  the  Chinese  value  it  highly, 
and  pay  a  much  larger  price  for  that  of  Sumatra  than  of  Japan. 

The  kingdom  of  Acheen  occupies  the  most  northerly  part  of  this  island,  extending  oppo- 
site to  the  coast  of  Malacca.  At  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans,  it  held  dominion  over  (livcr» 
states  both  of  the  island  and  continent,  and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  empire.  Thoutrn 
now  greatly  reduced,  and  restricted  within  its  original  limits,  it  has  always,  amid  viok-r' 
internal  dissensions,  remained  independent  of  any  European  power.  The  Acheenese  are  a 
seafaring  race,  bold,  stirring,  and  otlen  piratical,  but  inspired  by  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
commercial  spirit.  The  capital  city  of  Acheen  presents  a  complete  specimen  of  the  sea- 
ports of  these  countries.  It  consists  of  about  8t)00  bamboo  habitations,  raised  on  posts  above 
the  marshy  shore,  and  so  completely  enveloped  in  wood,  that  from  the  sea  it  appears  like  an 
extensive  forest. 

To  the  south  of  Acheen,  but  to  the  east  of  the  great  range  of  mountains,  extends  Menang- 
kabao,  which  also,  at  an  early  period,  held  many  states  under  its  dominion,  and  was  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  empire.  It  was  the  original  country  of  the  Malays,  whence  they 
spread  to  other  parts  of  Sumatro,  to  Malacca,  and  Borneo,  till  they  became  the  ruling  poople 
in  the  Indian  seas.  Tiiis  country  is  watered  by  a  large  lake,  said  to  be  thirty  miles  in  lengv.., 
though  the  precise  situation  is  not  ascertained ;  it  abounds  in  gold,  and  is  under  very  tole- 
nbie  cultivation.    The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  made  greater  progress  in  the  arts  iheo 
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any  of  the  other  inlanilera.  The  gold  and  ailver  tiligroe  work,  the  only  (Ine  manufacture  ir. 
till'  Archipuhigo,  iu  executed  by  tiiem  almoat  cxcluaively.  They  supply  all  the  rest  uf  Su- 
Uiiitru  with  urins;  and,  since  the  introduction  of  those  of  Europe,  niikiuitacturn  very  gtKxl 
niii.sketd  anJ  gunpowder.  They  were  very  early  converted  to  the  Mahometan  religion ;  and 
tiioir  country  ami  capital  (loaseiM  still  a  sacred  character  even  among  their  noighlxiurH  the 

riigiii.  Biitta.  The  country  was  entirely  inde|)endent  of  Europeans  till  recently,  when  tiie 
)ulch,  taking  advantage  uf  intestine  dissensions,  penetrated  into  it,  and  established  their 
suuri'iiiHcy. 

'riie  nuias  occupy  the  country  and  coast  on  the  opposite  or  western  side  of  the  mounuins. 
This  extraordinary  race  display  in  some  respects  a  degree  of  civilisation  not  to  be  found 
among  the  surrounding  states.  Their  country  is  fertile,  and  cultivation  generally  diH'used. 
They  have  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  distinguished  by  the  singularity  of  being  written  from 
the  bottom  upwards ;  and  the  characters  are  rudely  stamped  with  the  point  of  a  dagger  on 
the  surface  of  a  bamboo  or  branch ;  sometimes  even  upon  a  growing  tree.  In  this  rough 
manner,  however,  the  majority  of  the  people  can  both  read  and  write.  But  with  these 
attainments  they  combine  habits  which  h^ve  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  most  <'x- 
treme  barbarism.  Anthropophagy  is  not  only  practised  in  the  heat  of  victory,  to  grtttity 
deadly  vengeance,  but  prescribed  as  a  regular  part  of  their  laws  and  institutions.  For  all 
who  arc  guilty  of  robbery,  adultery,  unlawful  morriages,  or  other  high  crimes,  the  penalty 
is,  to  bo  publicly  eaten  by  their  countrymen.  The  officers  of  justice  and  the  injured  parties 
assemble  at  the  place  of  punishment,  with  a  provision  of  salt,  pepper,  and  citron ;  the  indi- 
vidual most  wronged  selects  the  first  morsel,  cuts  it  ofl',  and  eats  it ;  the  rest  follow  accoriling 
to  their  rank,  till  the  leader  of  the  assembly  severs  the  head,  and  carries  it  otT  as  a  trophy. 
Authors  of  good  repute  have  asserted  that  they  ate  their  aged  and  infirm  relatives,  atler 
various  ceremonies,  among  which  was  that  of  dancing  round  a  tree,  calling  out,  "  When  the 
fruit  is  ripe  it  must  fall ;"  but,  if  this  most  unnatural  practice  ever  prevailed,  it  is  now 
entirely  discontinued.  The  number  of  little  tribes  into  which  this  people  is  divided,  and 
who  wage  almost  ceaseless  war  against  each  other  with  deadly  enmity,  appears  to  be  the 
circumstance  which  chiefly  keeps  alive  among  them  this  spirit  of  ferocity.  They  are  assi- 
milated to  savage  life  also  in  the  treatment  of  their  women,  who  are  regarded  as  little  better 
than  slaves,  and  on  whom  the  labour  of  cultivating  the  ground  and  other  hard  tasks  are 
devolved.  The  Batiaa  are  pagans,  and  their  religion  little  known.  From  their  ports  of  Ba- 
rous  and  Tappanooly  they  export  a  large  quantity  of  camphor,  with  gum  benzoin  and  a  lew 
other  commodities. 

The  kingdom  of  Siak  occupies  the  eastern  coast  of  the  territory,  of  which  the  inland  and 
western  parts  belong  to  the  two  states  now  described.  A  broad  river,  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Menangkabao,  traverses  the  territory,  and  is  navigable  sixty-five  miles  up  to  Siak 
the  capital ;  but  the  chief  trade  is  carried  on  at  the  seaport  of  Campar.  The  navy  and  com- 
merce of  Siak  were  once  great,  and  are  still  considerable.  The  Dutch,  besides  the  ordinary 
commodities  of  Sumatra,  draw  from  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber ;  but  they  have  not 
formed  any  settlement  upon  its  coast 

The  southern  quarter  of  Sumatra  is  on  the  whole  the  least  improved,  a  great  extent  being 
marshy,  uncultivated,  and  overgrown  with  dense  forests.  On  its  hills,  however,  is  the  most 
abundant  growth  of  pepper,  the  commodity  which  Europeans  principally  seek  in  this  island ; 
and  here  their  chief  settlements  have  been  formed.  Palembang,  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
Bencoolen,  on  the  western,  have  long  been  the  capitals :  the  first  of  the  Dutch,  the  second 
of  the  English  settlements  in  Sumatra.  The  sultans  of  Palembang  generally  encouraged 
commerce ;  and  their  country  has  been  the  chief  mart  both  for  pepper  and  for  the  tin  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Banca.  The  pepper  is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
interior.  The  Dutch  long  contented  themselves  with  mointaining  a  fort  at  the  capital,  a 
town  of  25,()00  inhabitants,  with  a  mosque  and  a  palace  handsomely  built  of  stone ;  but  in 
1821,  being  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  sultan,  thoy  deposed  him,  and  erected  the  terri- 
tory into  a  province  or  residence.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany to  raise  Bencoolen  into  a  place  of  importance :  in  1714  tiiey  founded  Fort  Marlborough ; 
ami  in  1810,  their  property  there  was  estimated  at  3I4,{H)0/.  The  settlement,  however, 
never  paid  its  expenses;  and  the  trade,  instead  of  increasing,  dwindled  away;  so  that  in 
1824  it  was  considered  advantageous  to  exchange  it  with  Holland  for  Malacca,  and  some 
small  possessions  on  the  coact  of  India,  which,  though  of  no  great  importance  in  themselves, 
served  to  connect  and  consolidate  other  settlements.  The  Dutch  then  annexed  Bencoolen 
to  the  province  of  Padang,  fixing  at  the  town  of  that  name  the  seat  of  their  administration, 
and  their  principal  trade.  To  complete  the  picture  of  this  part  of  Sumatra,  wc  may  men- 
tion tlie  Lampongs  and  the  Redjangs;  interior  tribes,  under  a  rude  feudal  system,  less  im- 
proved on  the  whole  than  the  Battas,  yet  having,  like  them,  a  language  and  alphabet,  and 
not  being  guilty  of  the  same  savage  enormities. 

Sumatra  is  begirt  by  ranges  of  isles  which,  though  comparatively  small,  present  peculiari- 
ties that  deserve  some  notice.  On  the  western  side,  beginning  from  the  southward,  we  may 
number  Engaro,  the  Poggy  or  Nassau  grouD,  Sebeeroo.  Nvas.  Bali  (or  Hog).    These  islands 
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Imvo  n  ru|rffi<<l  nml  imiiMitniiiDim  nKprol,  niul  Hi'Immtimi  in  rvon  tli<'  m<nt  of  mi  nrtivc  vnlriuio. 
'riii>  tiico  til  llii<  rniiiilrv  iiixl  the  inlinlxInnlH  hiivi*  no  atllinlv  Willi  IIiono  uii  tliii  (jrciil   ihliinil, 
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bill  iNMir  iiii>ri<  nitiilo^y  to  tlm  (innli'm  (mrt  of  tint  Arrlii|M'liitro,  nml  i<vi<ii  to  llit<  ihIiiimIk  ol  llm 
Hoiilli  SiMi.  SiiKo,  iiiKlimil  of  rico,  in  IIio  hIiiiiIo  IInnI  ;  tlio  iiilwtlutiiiitH,  ciiIIimI  by  tlio  MiihiyM 
Maiiliuviiy,  tiilt'io  llii'ir  Mkiim,  niitl  ii|M<nk  ii  liinKiiM((i<  (|iiil(<  <lilU<ri'iit  iVoiii  llinl,  ot'  Huiiinlrn, 
Tlio  I'li^i'^'y  Ii<''|iuIh  urn  tlio  I'liiof  m<nt  ot'  llio  riidoHt  ol'  tlioHo  rnccN,  wlio  nro  iiiiii(<i|iiiiiiiii'(l 
Willi  llio  iiHo  if  iiiotni,  liiivo  no  wiMiiioiiH  hut  Imiwn  iiiuI  nrmWH,  hihI  m  ninny  of  tlioir  ciintunm 
ii-xi'iiilili' III'  |MHi|il(<  ol' Oliilii<iti<,  i'liii  nittivoH  of  N\iit<  itio  iiitii'li  nioi'o  tVii^nl  iind  imluH- 
IrioiM,  rcnriiiif  with  mirri'KM  th«>  liojr  nnil  tlio  nwi'i't  |K»tnto,  Yt't  tlicy  nrc  (If-rco  iiiiil  him. 
iriiiniiry,  tin*  coiintiy  lH<iii|f  |wrtitioni<il  iinion|(  niMint  iitly  iiltio  cliirltiiiiiM,  who  wii^ri-  ilnnlly 
wiii<«  with  oiii'li  ollior,  Noiirly  n  thoiiwiml  iiriiHincrN  of  wiir  tiro  nniiimlly  moIiI  iin  mIiimn,  id 
wliirli  ciiimcity  tlio  Miitcli  liiul  tlicin  nNi<l\il,  though  ilnniforoiio,  iim  thoir  linroo  prlilf  ol^ni 
ini|ii<lii  Ihoiii  to  tlio  violent  iIooiIm  tiiniiliiir  to  tliotto  iMlitnilorx. 
'I'lio  <j:nin|)H  of  tho  NirolMir  iind  the  Amliinian  iHliimlH  niiiy.  for  wnnt  of  n  inorr  iiii|iro|irinio 

(liico,  Im<  lii<ro  iiilriMliici'il,  'Tliov  i>.v|i<iiil  northwnrtlH  innlnioHt  ii  coiitiiiuiHl  frroiip  Irom  iilmiii 
<MI  iiiiloH  N.VV.  of  Hiiiimtrii,  whoro  tho  NicolMir  iKJiinilH  ho^xin,  to  iiUiiit  •tllO  iiiilcH  fnrllnr, 
wlioro  tho  Aiiituniaiit)  toriiiiniito.  Tho  Nicolitir  iHliiiiilx  iiio  twolvo,  of  which  tho  )iiiiii'i|)ii| 
nn-  Siiinlioloii^,  ('iirnicolMir,  iiiul  Nmicowry.  'I'lioy  iiro  ^oni'riilly  hilly  nnii  wixKly,  nlioiiiiilini; 
in  oinxi-niilM.  Tho  iulmhitnnlHiiroof  llio  hrown  or  Mulny  riico,  iinil  nrc  poncciilih'  iitid  vm||. 
(liH|Hi(iod.  Tho  |)iinoH,  who  ciilhil  tliono  l''rodori«'k'M  JNliindH,  tiiriiiod  (lrt<t  n  roinini'rciiil  m'I- 
tloinont  ill  I7ri(>,  iiiid  thiMi  ii  niiHMioiiiiry  oMtnlilixhinoiit  in  I7<IH;  hut  Uith  wi<rt<  iilNindoiu'd  on 
aiH'oiinl  of  tho  cicklinoHH  of  Iho  clnniifo.  Tlioy  hiivo  rooontly  ronownl  tho  (itlcinpt,  hiil,  it 
in  Miiid,  with  no  proniino  of  lM<tti>r  Hiiroo-iB.  'I'lio  AnihitniinN  ("onciNt  of  two  loiijf  iHliinds,  tlio 
priiu'i|inl  of  which  m  niNiiit  140  inilcx  iVoiii  north  to  hoiiIIi,  Thoy  iiro  inoiintiiinoiih,  \\(Hiily, 
nnd  III  Honio  piirlH  very  picliiroH(pii>.  The  iiihiiliiliintN,  who  nro  ii  viiricty  of  llio  Oriiiiiid 
nojrns  iipponr  to  ho  nnioii^j  tho  iiiomI,  do^rnidcd  hoinjfH  in  oxiHtonco.  They  JTo  ipiilo  imlo'd, 
livo  in  IiovcIh  coni)N»ioil  of  twi^n,  novor  ciiltiviiti<  tho  irroiiiid,  hut  NiilwiMt  on  finh;  wlnrli, 
however,  thoy  Nhinit  iind  npoiir  with  jrroiit  dexterity.  They  Imvo  heen  licenced  of  ciiiiiiilnil- 
ixni,  hilt  |M<rhiips  without  Niillicient  ^rioiinds.  The  l')ii)r|ihli,  with  ii  view  to  the  relie^liiiii'iit 
nnd  Hhelter  of  their  t*\\\\w,  iitteiii|itod  HellicnientH  tirxt  iit  I'orl  ('hiilhiini  in  the  liir^'c  ihliinii  in 
17t)l,  Iind  then  iit  Port  ('oriiwiilliN  on  llio  Niniillor  ono  in  I7ti:<;  hut  Imlli  thoNO  mntioim  wrro 
nlmiulonod  on  account  of  the  iinlieiilthy  clinmte, 

I'lilo  I'iniin^,  or  Prince  ol'  VViih'x'H  iNliinii,  i»  Hnmll  iKlmid  of  Neven  or  eipht  len>riie»  loiiir, 
wimriited  liy  II  imrrow  slriiit  from  the  cihihI  of  Miiliicc^i,  \mi.s  only  one  Miinterriipled  linrsl 
till  17H0,  when  the  Kn^linh  KiiNt  India  ('oni|>(iny  pnrchiii'ed  it  from  tho  Kin^of  Qiird!i,  nml 
foinied  II  Kolllomenl  there,  with  a  view  to  tho  rel'rohlimenl  of  llioir  Cliiim  Hhi|)H.  In  l^d.'i  it 
wan  maile  a  rejjiilnr  Ki'Vi'mniont,  Miilionlinate  only  lo  tliiit  of  t'lilciittii.  The  expectl\flllll^•  of 
Un  iM-comiii);  a  ^laiiil  t<hi|)-linildiii^r  nrsenal  have  not  heen  l^illilled;  lint  it  hchiii  aciinired  cimiI' 
niercial  iiiiiHirlanco  by  hecoinin^r  'be  de|M^t  for  the  prinliice  of  all  the  neinhlioiiriiif,' di>lnils, 
Hm  well  a»  n  pliico  where  all  the  voshoIh  toiiclii>d  that  |mHf<ed  between  India  and  Cliiiin ; 
thoiiMfh  in  tloH  re^!poct  il  Iuin  lieeii  lately  in  a  j;imh1  meiisiire  Niipplanteil  by  Sinyiipiire.  (icovl'i'' 
town,  till'  capital,  coiiHinlH  of  niry  and  ti|Micion.H  xtreetH,  and  ilH  inarkotH  nro  woll  supplied 
with  imivi^ions;  but  itn  ill-font<trintod  llirt  '\i>  iiu'iipiibli>  of  defence. 

Ot)  the  I'li.xterii  conht,  Hiiiul|iMir  and  ltn|)at,  nhno.xl  immodiatoly  contiKiioiiH  to  Malncrii, 
form  dependeiicie!*  on  the  kiii;ri|()in  of  Sink.  Iiiiiiren  and  liintanu;,  fiirther  out  at  neii,  nri'  tlio 
centre  of  ii  numerous  ^jroipi  of  ikIoIh  of  the  most  varied  (iirm  and  aspect;  sonio  mere  nikccl 
rocks,  others  covered  with  trees  and  vordiire.  Tliey  have  been  lonjj;,  to  tho  Malays,  a  uT''!! 
will  Ixilh  of  commerce  ii  id  pinicy.  They  ftrt>  ruled  by  n  sultan  resident  in  l.injjeii,  "Im 
ackiuiwlodyi's  tlu>  supreimicy  of  the  Dutch,  and  has  lately  ceded  to  them  in  full  sovcrcnMity 
tlio  islet  of  Uliio,  separated  from  Hiiitnii)>'  by  a  narrow  chiinni<l.  Hhio,  bein^  made  ii  lV<  i< 
port,  has  acipiired  frroat  iin|Nirtaiici>  Initli  as  an  entr(>|M!Vt  and  a  plaoo  of  rofrcshment ;  and  its 
population  amount''  now  to  alMiut  (KKMI, 

The  island  of  llaucii  ilerives  iu  nolo  imiwrtanco  from  the  iniiiPM  of  tin,  nlrondy  drscrdicd. 
It  \v»s  a  dencndeucy  of  Paleinlwiiif  till  tho  Dutch  lately  erected  it,  with  Hilliton,  in'u  n 
wparate  residence  or  province.  'I'lie  latter  is  distinguished  by  its  mines  of  iron,  tlu'  umst 
valuable  in  the  .'\i'cliipela)i[o,  niul  nails  innde  I'runi  which  nro  c\'|K)rted  to  thv!  nei^rblMiiiiiiif; 
ieland.s, 

Java,  the  ifrofit  island  which  next  Ibliows,  is  separated  from  Sumatra  only  Iiy  the  Straits 
of  Siiiida,  one  of  lite  main  entrances  into  the  inferior  seas  of  lite  .Arcliipeliiiro.  It  cxlcruls 
from  east  to  west  alHiiit  (MK)  mile.s,  with  an  aveniiri>  breiidtli  of  iiboul  100.  I'Voiii  its  cii^ti  in 
«>xlremity  there  extends  a  .succession  of  .smaller  isle.t,  Hall,  l.ombok,  Siititbawn,  and  I'lnris, 
sejKiratod  I'roin  it  and  each  other  only  by  narrow  cbaiinels,  and  forminfr,  as  il  were,  a  ptn- 
lon^'ation  of  Java.  This  island,  then,  with  its  atteitihint  ^jnatp,  shuts  in  on  the  south  ail 
the  isl.iiuls  and  sco  of  the  .Arcliipelairo,  and  can  bold  with  most  of  them  u  direct  and  ready 
commuriicalioii.  The  Fhiirlish  nnd  Dutch,  while  they  contended  with  eiicb  nthor  for  suprt."- 
iSiiii'y  ill  iliesc  seas.  pi.\ce<l  the  centre  of  their  coniinerce  and  tlomiuioii  on  the  northern  const 
nf  Java     'J'liis  is.aiic  use  sorimsses  all  the  others  in  fertility,  (lopulation,  and  gcnuiul  im- 
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nrDvt'iiM'iit  It  tlm<«  not  imlnitil  nxc«il  in  iho  Hi\i'r  *|iic«m,  niitl  ovkii  In  pnppor  in  inlcriDr  lo 
Hiiiimlni.  Hill  it  m  lViiitl\il  m  ilii<  m(ii|i|oi*  nl'  Inipinil  iirmliicn,  ricK,  >iiiuiir,  nill)<n;  iiml  Ima 
cxIi'iiHiv.i  Hiri'ulH  of  Iniik,  AcninliiiK  l.i  Mr.  M'IIiiIIik-Ii,  tlm  inIiiiiiI  yiitlilit  M,(NH»,(MHI/.  .i| 
rt'vi'iiiix  III  iliii  Dnii'li  (fitvi'rmncnt,  who  nmiiitnin  tlicrn  in,(HNI  IrimiN*,  of  whiuli  iioi  li>ita 
tliiiii  HINKI  iiri<  l'!iirii|NiHn. 
ItiiUivia  (Jiff.  74:t.),  llio  cnpititl  of  Jnvn,  nnil  of  llin  Miitrli  |)iwMitNMiiinN  in  Ihn  Kiiiit  iniln-H, 
.y,|;j       ^^  In  miIiiiUihI  iiit  llui  niirllmrn  imjicI,  unii 

"""  mil  llir  tVoiii  Urn  wi>iit<«rii  i>xiri'inii> 

iif  tlin  iHliiiiil.  Htivuriil  imIi'Ih  Hiir> 
riiiiniliii);  tlio  Imy  on  wliicli  il  in 
NiliiMli'd,  iitliinl  NiK'itri)  anrlioru);))  lo 
vi'hwiIh  of  WMI  toiii),  A  Hiniill  nvrr 
ritiH  tliroiitfli  till)  town,  tlin  tiiciliiicH 
alliirili'd  liy  wliiuli  urn  incri'iiH'il  liy 
iiiivi^iililn  cnniilH.  'I'lii'M',  iiiiilti)ilii'(| 
to  II  Hii|H>rlliiiiiiH  oxtmil,  iiitli'il  m  )iri»- 
(liii:iiiK  that  oxtriMiiii  inoiiluhrily  ti>r 
which  lliitikviii  wnM  hiii^f  noloriniiH. 
Vi'kmhIn  wliioh  I'litnriMl  thn  [Mirl  )'ith<>r 
liir  Iriuh)  or  rufroHhiiiunt,  U«H  it  oHi"! 
with  tho  loHM  of  tiiorn  thiiii  hitll'  thi  ,r 
crt'WH.  liy  iirrouiitM  nrnirnti'ly  kept 
(iir  Iwoiity-two  yoiirn  from  li'.M  t(» 
nri'i,  thn  niiinlior  of  (ImtliM  in  ii  iNipiiliitiim  of  7(),INH)  niiiiiiititi'ii  to  1,1(NI,(KNI;  iiixi  iii  Ihu 
yi'iir  I7rtl  iiliitio  tht-rn  liioil  riH.iMM).  Yrt  thn  oliMfiimcy  of  Mulch  iivnricii  Mtill  u;llmrc(i  In  thm 
lirjil  M)Mit;  hut,  within  tho  liiNt  thirty  yoiirM,  lliitiiviii  Iihh  Iioimi  iiiiicIi  rhnii^'cil.  (iriirnil 
Diiciiiii'ii)  coticoivnil  tho  (ioniu;ii  of  triiiiNl'crriiitf  th  •  Hciit  of  i^ovcrniiiont  to  Hoiiriilmyit ;  iiinl, 
thoii!,'li  iiiiiilihi  to  <t*rc(!t  tlilN  olijcct,  lir  ihiiiioliMhoil  II  )|roat  |Nirt  of  tho  tiirtillcatioiiM,  imil 
triiiiHlcrri'il  tho  lmrnick«  niul  olfurial  rcHiiicncu  to  tlic  liciKJitHot  VVcitovnidtin.  'I'lio  MnjrliMh, 
ihiiinii;  thoir  oci'n|Mitiiin,  worn  i)roiii|)tnil  hy  n  nalionni  tiiHtn  to  licHnrt  <<iitirnly  tho  town,  iiiuj 
ciivnr  with  thnir  rural  nnalji  tho  nci^rlilHiurinif  ilititrictH,  |Nirti(!iilurly  that  of  Kiiit/nn/.iHirir. 
VVhi'ii  tho  placn,  hownvor,  wan  roHtornd  to  tho  Diili-h,  thn  Kovi'riuir  Vim  dor  (!a|»<lli'ii 
n|iplicil  hiuiMolf  to  roMtorn  tho  town;  iiiid,  hy  illlinff  up  HHnhwH  cunnlH,  o|H>nin((  and  widi'iiiti^ 
tlic  HtrnnlH,  hn  oiroctnil  hiicIi  an  iniprovniiinnt,  that  it  Ih  now  im  hnalthfh!  hm  nny  piiu'c  m 
Java.  'I'hn  ixipiilation,  hy  a  nniiNim  in  IHo.l,  ainoiintod,  c.xcluNivn  of  triNipn,  to  5:),HI)(),  Of 
tlii'Ho  !»n.l(K>  Hi'ro  Javiiiii'Ho  or  MalayH,  1  l,7(M>  (/hincMC.  IJ.'UM)  tdavn.i,  !«KH(  KuroiwanM,  anil 
(MM!  A     ',H.        i  proHcnt  itox(MM'dM(MMKM». 

''  ciiininorco  of  llatavia  Ih  not  only  that  of  thn  iNlaiid,  but  of  nnarly  tho  wholn  Arcliipn- 
1  ,  with  tho  o.xccption  of  the  I'liilippinoR  In  IHyH,  tlin  oxixirlH  fioiiMiHtnd  of  colinn  to  tho 
I  i.fH.(»i.M,(M»()llorinH;  niacn,  lt(l,(KM) ;  cJovoH.lilMMMKt;  nntinn|i^H,y-Jl,(KMI;  rirn,  l,ll>l,(KI(); 
111.  ^iMMMm;  HUfTtir,  'irrfMMM);  hinlH'-ncHtH,  r»'Jl.(HM);  piico  (foodH,  41MMXMI;  Java  toliiicco, 
41I1.(MM);  pnppor,  ISl.tHM);  rattJinH,  l-ll.lHMI;  Malt,  IHMMK);  varioiw  olhnr  iirticlnH,  M,M7t-Mt(t  f; 
trcHHiiri',  i,V!Ol),(K)0:  making  Hn  ii^r^rrrifiiti'  of  I7,'1!MI,(MMI  lloriiw.  Thi'  iin|H)rtM  conHisiivl 
of  cotton  inaniifacturnH,  4,77H,(MK>  iliirinn;  woolli'us,  'J(tM,(MK(j  proviiiiouH  from  Mivfland, 
W'vMHM);  hrandy  and  Gnnnva,  :W2,(t(M»;  wiiicH,  1.iri.|,(l(K);  opiiini,  1,():V2,(HM);  load,  7(MHl((; 
roppnr,  chinlly  from  Japan,  l,0!M,(MM);  hIocI,  ll,(MM»;  iron,  yiMMHMl;  India  pincn  (;imi(Ih, 
7H7,(MM);  ('hincHn  mik  and  cotton  )?(m.<Ih,  ;U(7,(MM>;  Icrra  ja|K)nica,  47H,(KK);  rnttanH,  iWI.IHMI; 
fripnnjr,  MH1,()()();  mnrino  utoroH,  \.'iH,(MH»;  viirioim  othnr  articles,  3,4:U,(NN);  troaHiiro, 
a,(ll(MKM):  inall,  17,(»7(MHK>. 

Thn  intnrior  dniails  of  Java  cannot,  ccniHiHtnntly  with  our  limits,  bo  doHcribfil  at  ^rnat 
lon,v'fli.  It  in  divided  by  thn  Dutch  into  twenty  provinenn,  which  thoy  call  ri.'HidnnccH.  Of 
Ihcsn,  BatJivia,  Bantam,  BuitzcnziMirp.  ProanfrnrH,  Krawanjr,  and  ('hnrilHin,  composo  tho 
western  jmrt;  whilo  Tajral  I'ekkalnn.Mnjj,  Kiidoii,  Samaranp,  Jnpara,  Remhanjt,  (JrinHO, 
Siiiirahaya,  PaHHiirouanfj,  Ilexukic,  naii^fouwan^fui,  Sinirocarta,  I)jojocarta,  Madura,  and  Sii. 
iniiuap,  iiirm  thn  nastern.  Thn  two  jmrtH  arn  (iivided  from  each  other  hy  thn  vawt  mountain 
fiirest  of  Dayon  I/iukhoiir,  on  the  iVontier  of  Cherilxin,  comjHwed  of  impenetrable  wivmIh  in- 
torsected  by  toiiinini;  torrents  and  deep  ravinoH.  Tin!  western  wide  of  the  iHland  is  in  ijeno- 
riil  more  level  and  ciipalile  of  very  jjeneriil  cultivation.  It  is  iilinost  entirely  Hiihjecfcd  to 
Kiiropeiin  infhience,  and  new  tiiniles  iind  olijects  of  culture  liiive,  under  Kumpean  iiiispifes, 
been  iiilrndiiced.  The  eiislern  part  hears  a  ditVeront  character ;  it  is  moimtaiiioiiH,  w(HHle(l, 
nnil  romantic,  yet  diversitied  with  rich  and  heantifiil  valleys,  carefully  cultivated  upon  tho 
niilivn  system.  This  part  of  the  island  liaH  always  been  iMCMipieil  by  tho  most  powerful 
unlive  princes,  ancient  and  modern,  thn  latter  of  whom  still  maintain  a  largo  measure  of 
iiidcpendencn,  and  nny  only  hoinajjo  and  tributn  to  thi'  Dutch 
are  all  the  monuments  of  ancient  greatness,  and  of  the  faith  which  formerly 
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In  the  M'estern  ({uarter,  Bantam,  next  to  Batavia,  is  the  most  celebrated  district,  havinjv 
been  long  the  capital  of  the  English  settlements,  not  only  in  the  islands,  but  in  all  the  Iniliun 
seas.  The  sultan  has  lately  been  dethroned  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  taken  the  administra- 
tion entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and  have,  it  is  said,  introduced  considerable  iinprovcincnts. 
The  town  of  Bantam  is  now  almost  deserted  in  consequence  of  its  unhealthy  situation,  and 
the  transterence  of  the  trade  to  Batavia.  Ceram  is  now  the  principal  place,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor.  The  rest  of  this  division  is  almost  entirely  partitionod  amoni;  little 
pritices,  held  in  sirict  subjection  to  the  Dutch.  Tjanjor.  one  of  the  chief  interior  towns,  has 
been  described  as  composed  of  broad  alleys  bordered  with  hedges  of  bamboo,  tbe  houses  sur- 
rounded by  fruit  trees  and  odoriferous  flowers,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by 
sliuded  footpaths. 

The  enstern  part  of  Java,  of  which  the  general  character  has  already  been  described,  con- 
tains the  kingdoms  of  Souracarta  and  Djojocarta,  fragments  of  the  dominion  which,  under 
the  title  of  the  empire  of  Mataram,  held  sway  formerly  over  the  greater  part  of  Java.  The 
former  is  estimated  by  Sir  S.  Raffles  to  contain  972,000,  the  latter  685,000  inhabitants.  The 
lotliest  mountains  and  the  finest  valleys  are  found  in  this  region.  The  two  capitals,  bearing 
the  same  name  with  the  kingdoms,  are  estimated  to  contain  each  about  100,000  inhabitants ; 
but  are  merely  collections  of  large  stragg!i.ig  villages.  The  residences  of  the  sovereigns 
are  only  clusters  of  various  edifices  surrounO^  by  brick  walls.  The  Dutch  maintain  well- 
constructed  forts  and  strong  garrisons  to  overa.v"  'he  natives. 

The  ancient  structures,  already  alluded  to  as  distinguishing  this  part  of  the  island,  deserve 
some  more  particular  mention.  Mojapahit,  the  capital  of  the  greatest  princes  who  formerly 
ruled  over  Java,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  district  of  Sourabaya  by  extensive  ruins  of  walla 
and  tenr.ples,  built  only  of  brick,  yet  displaying  often  considerable  beauty.  But  the  most 
complete  t  xample  of  a  temple  is  that  of  Boro  Budor  {fig.  744.),  situated  in  the  mountainous 
and  romantic,  yet  fertile,  territory  of  Kadou,  immediately  to  the  east  of  Cheribon.  It  is  a 
square  structure  of  hewn  stone,  each  side  520  English  feet  long,  and  the  height  116  feet 


Tempio  of  Bora  Budur. 


Gigantic  Statue,  Brambaniin. 


It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  six  enclosing  walls, 
crowned  by  a  dome.  The  outer  and  inner  side  of  each  wall  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
sculpture,  including  between  300  and  400  images  of  Boodh,  from  whom  the  tempio,  perhaps, 
received  its  name.  But  the  most  extensive  display  of  ancient  architecture  is  at  Brambunan, 
in  the  district  called  Mataram,  between  Souracarta  and  Djojocarta.  The  temples,  thoiifjh 
built  of  hewn  stone,  are  small,  but  clustered  in  extensive  groups,  of  which  the  largest  is 
that  called  the  Thousand  Temples.  It  occupies  a  space  nearly  square,  600  feet  in  length 
by  550  in  breadth,  within  which  are  four  rows  of  small  edifices,  surrounding  a  large  central 
one.  The  whole  group  has  four  entrances,  each  facing  a  cardinal  point,  and  guarded  by  two 
gigantic  statues,  of  the  form  here  represented  {fii^.  745.),  and  which  are  nine  feel  liiph 
though  kneeling,  and  eleven  feet  in  circuit.  Singhassari,  also,  in  the  district  of  Malanfr, 
once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  presents  a  wonderful  multitude  of  temples  and 
images.  In  general  these  structures  are  profusely  covered  with  minute  and  often  elegant 
ornaments  and  sculptures ;  but  they  are  broken  into  too  many  similar  parts,  nnd  consist  only 
of  sculptured  walls,  without  columns,  arcades,  or  any  thing  which  can  make  them  combine 
unity  with  relief  and  variety. 

Tlie  sea-ports  of  Samarang  and  Sourabaya,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  eastern  division, 
though  quite  subordinate  to  Batavia,  are  still  considerable.  The  former  is  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment for  the  principal  eastern  provinces,  including  the  two  great  Javanese  kingdoms. 
It  hBK  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  a  population  of  nearly  40,000.  Sourabaya,  still  fiirtlior 
east,  in  a  very  fine  country,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Mojapahit,  is  still  more  flour- 
ishing, both  as  a  mart  for  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment for  vessels  bound  to  China  and  the  Philippines.    Its  road  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  its 
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fine  naval  arsenal  derives  ample  materials  from  the  forests  of  teak  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  60,000. 

The  island  of  Madura  has  been  erected  by  the  Dutch  into  one  of  their  twenty  residences, 
and  they  exercise  almost  entire  control  over  the  three  native  princes.  The  people  still  pro* 
less,  to  a  great  extent,  the  Hindoo  religion,  practise  the  burning  of  widows,  and  are  accused 
of  using  poisoned  arrows.  Samanap,  the  capital,  is  only  a  large  village,  partly  inhabited  by 
Chinese.  Bali  is  almost  entirely  independent,  under  eight  native  princes,  and  is  chiefly 
distinguished,  as  already  observed,  by  the  complete  prevalence  of  the  Hindoo  creed  and  in* 
etiluliuiis. 

Of  the  range  of  smiiller  islands  extending  eastward  from  Java,  Lombok,  with  high  wooded 
mountains  in  its  centre,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated  by  an  indqstrious  race,  who  irrigate 
the  lands  by  means  of  tanks,  carry  on  a  considerable  trade,  and  aflbrd  refreshments  to  Eu- 
ropo:in  vessels  passing  eastward.  Sumbawa  is  of  greater  extent,  being  180  miles  long,  and 
containing  in  its  eastern  quarter  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Bima,  tributary  to  the  Dutch. 
This  island  aiTords  a  large  supply  of  sapan  wood  for  the  Chinese  market.  It  contains  a  very 
active  volcano,  which  in  1815  committed  dreadful  ravages. 

The  large  islands  of  Floris  and  Timor,  extending  in  the  same  direction,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  link  between  the  Oriental  and  South  Sea  islands,  to  which  last,  both  in  cus- 
toms and  language,  the  natives  bear  a  cloise  analogy.  Floris  is  very  little  uequented  by 
Europeans,  and  has  ceased  to  afford,  as  formerly,  a  supply  of  sapan  wood.  On  Timor,  how- 
ever, the  Dutch  have  formed  the  settlement  of  Coupang,  with  the  view  of  procuring  pro- 
visions from  the  Moluccas,  and,  by  making  it  a  free  port,  have  raised  it  to  some  importance. 
It  has  become  a  great  mart  for  the  tripang,  which  is  collected  both  on  the  neighbouring 
shores  and  on  those  of  New  Holland.  The  Dutch,  with  difficulty,  hold  in  vassalage  the 
native  states,  of  which  the  principal  are  those  of  Veali,  Luka,  and  Samoro ;  and  their  in- 
fluence is  shared  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  their  settlement  of  Dieli,  retain  still  some 
remnant  of  that  power  which  formerly  extended  so  wide  over  this  region.  The  smaller 
islands  between  Floris  and  Timor ;  Simao,  Rotti,  Dao,  Savou,  governed  by  rajahs,  partly 
vassals  of  the  Dutch,  partly  independent,  call  for  little  particular  notice. 

Celebes,  to  the  north  of  Floris,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  Archipelago. 
Its  position,  between  2°  N.  and  5°  S.  lat.  118°  and  125°  E.  long.,  woiild  indicate  very  large 
dimensions ;  but  it  is  so  indented  by  the  deep  bays  of  Bony  in  the  south,  Tominie  and  Tolo 
on  the  east,  as  to  form  only  a  cluster  of  long  peninsulas,  while  the  distance  from  sea  to  sea 
nowhere  amounts  to  100  miles.  The  people  are  less  a<lvanced  in  civilisation  than  those  of 
Java,  though  they  possess  more  of  a  bold  energy  of  character.  The  native  government  is 
monarchy  combined  with  a  very  turbulent  aristocracy.  The  troubles  by  which  it  was 
agitated  are  attested  by  the  very  names  of  the  princes  token  from  the  monner  in  which  they 
died;  as  "  the  throat-cutter;"  "he  whose  head  was  cut  off;"  "he  who  ran  a  muck;"  "  lif» 
who  was  beaten  to  death  on  his  own  staircase ;"  and  even  the  epithet  "  he  who  died  reign- 
ing," strongly  intimates  the  rarity  of  the  occurrence.  The  Hindoo  faith  and  institutions 
found  little  place  in  this  island.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  the  Mahometan  religion  was  introduced  by  the  mingled  power  of  force  and  persuasion. 
The  Macassars  of  Goa  were  then  the  most  powerful  tribe,  and  held  wide  swoy  over  this  and 
even  the  neighbouring  islands;  they  at  one  time  fitted  out  against  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  7(H> 
vessels,  and  20,000  men.  About  the  midd'e  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  state 
of  Bony,  supported  by  the  Dutch,  acquired  a  complete  ascendency,  and  that  of  Goa  sunk 
into  a  reduced  and  vassal  condition. 

The  Macassars  and  the  Bugis  are  the  two  tribes  who  hold  the  leading  placo  in  this  groat 
island.  The  former,  as  already  observed,  are  now  completely  fallen  from  their  ancient 
supremacy,  and  closely  confined  within  their  original  limits.  The  Dutch  have  extortod  the 
cession  of  the  city  of  Macassar,  and  its  surrounding  district,  and  have  changed  its  name  to 
Vlaardingen,  erecting  for  its  defence  Fort  Rotterdam.  The  sovereign  continues  to  reside 
at  Goa.  The  Bugis  are  divided  into  those  of  Bony  and  Waja.  The  former  are  much  the 
most  powerful,  being  able  to  muster  40,(X)0  fighting  men,  and  forming  thus,  at  present, 
completely  the  ruling  native  state.  But  the  Bugis  of  Woja  are  decidedly  the  most  civi 
Used  and  improved,  and  are,  indeed,  the  most  active  commercial  people  in  the  Archipelago. 
Their  vessels  with  cargoes  which,  according  to  Sir  S.  Raffles,  are  often  worth  SO.fKK) 
dollars,  are  seen  in  all  the  seas  from  New  Holland  to  Sinm.  The  entire  population  of  the 
island  is  estimated,  by  Mr.  Hunt,  at  about  1,000,000.  The  Dutch  maintain  their  influence 
rather  as  the  head  of  a  numerous  confederacy  than  as  sovereign  rulers.  Besides  the  states 
already  named,  we  may  mention  Sopeng,  Mandhar,  Southon,  and  Panete. 

Borneo,  if  we  exclude  New  Holland,  as  a  continent,  will  rank  as  tne  largest  island  in  the 
world,  being  between  800  and  900  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  700  from  east  to  west.  It 
is  also  well  gifted  by  nature.  Though  placed  directly  beneath  the  equator,  the  mountains 
of  the  interior,  some  8000  feet  high,  with  the  large  and  numerous  streams,  entirely  secure 
it  from  aridity ;  and  though  the  soil,  formed  from  primitive  rocks,  is  by  no  means  uniformly 
fruitful,  vet  rice  and  the  usual  tropical  grains  are  raised  with  facility ;  pepper,  cinnamon 
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cotton,  coffee,  grow  wild.  This  island,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  enjoys  a  singular  felicity  in 
the  absence  of  any  ferocious  animal,  though  the  dense  woods  would  afford  them  shelter,  nnd 
they  actually  harbour  the  singular  species  of  the  oran^-otang^.  The  mines  of  gold,  the 
most  copious  in  the  East,  and  those  of  diamonds,  in  which  it  is  second  only  to  Golcoiida, 
have  been  already  described.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  Bomoo  .s  the  rudest  und 
least  improved  territory  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  want  of  any  deep  bayH  nnd 
inlets,  to  facilitate  communication  and  the  access  of  foreigners  into  its  interior,  is  probably 
the  chief  cause  of  its  backward  position.  The  inland  tracts  are  now  the  chief  haunt  of  tlie 
savage  race  of  the  Oriental  negro,  called  here  in  different  districts  Dayak,  Idaan,  Ma  root, 
&c.  The  Malays  and  other  tribes,  who  have  occupied  generally  the  coasts  and  navi^nihle 
rivers,  describe  these  their  inland  neighbours  in  the  darkest  colours.  They  are  repreBentcd 
as  considering  a  man  unfit  for  matrimony  or  any  important  function.of  life,  till  he  has  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  at  least  one  fellow-creature;  as  so  devoted  to  human  sacrifice,  timt 
a  number  even  of  the  poorer  class  will  club  together  to  purchase  the  cheapest  man  tiiey  ciin 
find,  and  offer  him  as  a  victim;  that  they  devour  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  drink  their 
blooid,  use  their  bones  and. skulls  as  ornaments,  and  even  as  money.  Through  hollnw 
wooden  tubes  they  blow  poisoned  arrows,  the  wound  of  which  is  said  to  be  mortal.  Vet 
it  is  certain,  that  many  of  them  cultivate  the  ground,  rear  domestic  animals,  and  carry  on 
some  trade ;  and  a  tribe  called  Biajoos  are  active  navigators,  roaming  from  shore  to  shore, 
amid  the  perpetual  summer  of  the  tropic.  Mr.  Hunt  accuses  the  Malays  of  exaggerating 
the  offences  of  these  poor  savages,  whose  enmity  they  have  justly  incurred  by  driving  tiiom 
into  the  interior,  and  seizing  every  opportunity  of  catciiing  and  selling  them  as  slaves. 

The  local  features  of  this  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines 
already  described,  do  not  require  very  detailed  notice.  Borneo,  or  Bournu,  capital  of  a 
kingdom  which,  during  its  greatness,  gave  name  to  the  whole  island,  is  built  upon  pi'en  on 
the  swampy  banks  of  a  large  river;  canals  run  through  its  streets,  and  the  communication 
from  house  to  house  is  partly  by  boats.    It  has  much  declined,  and  is  said  tr  co  ^e^s 

than  3000  houses,  and  only  10,000,  or  12,000  inhabitants.    Succadana,  a  great  .  ial 

place  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast,  was,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  suh  i'  .  an 
Arab  named  Abdul  Rachman,  assisted  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  conjunction  with  h.in,  totniried 
Pontiana.  This  place,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt,  is  now  the  most  flourishing  in  the  island,  luid 
its  population,  therefore,  is  probably  under-rated  by  M.  Balbi  at  3000.  In  tiie  soutlicrn 
quarter,  the  trade  centres  chiefly  in  Banjermassin,  a  port  of  6000  or  7000  inhabitants, 
capital  of  a  kingdom  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  In  the  interior,  the 
chief  states  are  Matan,  the  most  central  district,  which  once  assumed  the  title  of  empire, 
and  held  Succadana  and  a  great  part  of  the  western  coast ;  but  the  sovereign  is  now  con- 
fined to  his  inland  possessions.  Sambas  and  Mompava ;  ( clebrated,  especially  the  last,  for 
gold  mines  worked  by  Chinese,  who  form  the  chief  inhabitantu  of  Montradock,  its  capital. 

The  Sooloo,  called  by  some  the  Suluk  Islands,  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  and  closely 
connected  with  it,  may  be  properly  introduced  here.  They  are  twenty-seven  in  number, 
the  great  Sooloo  being  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  and  the  population  of  the  wliole 
is  estimated  at  about  300,0()0.  The  people  are  almost  entirely  devoted  to  piracy,  for  which 
their  situation,  on  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  of  the  Eastern  Sea,  affords  ample 
facilities.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Friend  of  India,  has  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  this  "Algiers 
of  the  East."  From  300  to  400  vessels,  whoso  crewts  amount  to  10,000,  are  continually 
issuing  forth  on  this  fierce  and  perilous  occupation.  It  is  carried  on  under  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign,  who  draws  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds.  Yet  the  same  people  are 
animated  by  an  active  spirit  of  commerce,  which,  in  one  direction  they  seek  to  destroy,  but 
in  another  cherish  and  protect  it.  The  vessel  which,  encountered  in  the  open  sea,  would 
have  been  instantly  seized,  plundered,  and  the  crew  sold  as  slaves,  from  the  instant  it  has 
anchored  in  the  road  of  Sooloo,  enjoys  perfect  security.  We  presume,  though  our  authority 
does  not  expressly  say  so,  that  proof  of  being  bound  to  or  from  this  destination  will  place  tiie 
vessel  in  safety.  The  banks  of  pearls  already  noticed,  and  the  supplying  of  China  with  Iri- 
pang  anil  birds'-neats,  afford  scope  to  a  considerable  Irnflic. 

Singapore  (./f^.  746.),  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  islands  now  describer, 
may  now  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  them.  It  is  situated  on  an  ipland  at  the  Fouthern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  al  the  eastern  opening  of  the  straits  bearinL'  tlial 
name.  It  was  founded  only  in  1S19  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  in  a  position  so  happy  that  all 
the  commercial  tribes  of  those  seas  immediately  made  it  their  emporium.  In  1824,  its  popu- 
lation amounted  to  10,683;  in  1830,  to  16,6;U;  and  in  1833,  to  20,978;  of  whom  119  were 
Europeans,  7,131  Malays.  8,517  Chinese,  with  Arabs,  Jewti,  Hindoos,  Bugis  &c.  About 
6(Ht((  Chinese  arrive  annually  by  the  junks;  of  whom  1000  remain,  the  others  disperse 
among  the  neighlx)uring  settlements.  The  Bugis  with  their  proas  arrive  not  only  from 
their  own  bat  the  neifrhhouring  islands.  Their  number  is  about  200  annually  from  the 
west  coast  of  Borneo,  from  the  east  const,  and  Celebes  ;  from  Bali,  Lombok,  and  Sumba^va. 
The  imports  in  1827  and  1828  amounted  to  1,458,0001.,  and  the  exports  to  1,387,(KKH 
Thu  amount  is  said  to  have  since  nearly  doubled.     The  articles  dealt  in  are  all  thosa  oi 
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China,  the  Oriental  islands,  and  the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  with  British  cottons  and  othei 
manufactures. 
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The  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands,  derive  their  great  celebrity  from  producing  the  precious 
comtiiodities  of  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  which  have  been  already  described.  In  other 
respects  they  present  few  objects  of  much  interest  Gilolo,  the  largest,  broken,  like  Celebes, 
into  a  cluster  of  peninsulas,  presents  the  usual  spectacle  of  a  rude  people  governed  by  a 
number  of  turbulent  chieftains.  Ceram  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  the  greater  part  is 
under  the  power  of  a  single  sultan,  dependent  on  the  Dutch,  who  take  vigorous  measures 
to  check  the  disposition  to  piracy  among  the  natives.  Small  islands,  contiguous  to  these 
great  ones,  occupy,  in  this  group,  the  most  conspicuous  place.  Temate  and  Tidore,  off  the 
western  coast  of  Gilolo,  the  one  twenty-five  and  the  other  twenty-one  miles  in  circuit,  have 
always  held  a  sort  of  political  supremacy.  The  early  European  navigators  found  them  con- 
tend ingp  for  the  sovereignty  which  they  still  hold  over  the  greater  part  of  Gilolo,  though  in 
Bubordmation  to  the  Duich.  Amboyna,  an  island  near  Ceram,  thirty-two  miles  long  and 
twelve  broad,  is  distinguished  as  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  only  place  where, 
till  lately,  they  permitted  the  clove  to  be  reared.  They  have  divided  it  into  cantons,  where 
this  precious  spice  is  cultivated,  under  the  superintendence  of  native  chiefs,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  delivering  the  whole  to  the  government.  The  town  of  Amboyna  is  neatly  built  in 
the  Dutch  style,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  7000.  Fort  Victoria,  built  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, still  defends  it.  The  ten  small  Banda  islands,  of  which  the  principal  are  Neira, 
Pulo  Ay,  and  Lantour,  are  distinguished  by  the  growth  of  nutmeg,  raised  under  the  same 
exclusive  system.  Nassau,  the  residence  of  tlie  Dutch  governor,  is  a  small  town,  with  1000 
inhabitants,  on  the  island  of  Neira. 

The  Philippines  form  an  extensive  group  of  two  large  and  nine  smaller  islands,  situated 
at  tiie  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Archipelago.  Few  countries  are  more  favoured  as  to 
soil  and  climate.  Though  placed  but  little  north  of  the  equator,  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
and  tiie  ocean  breezes,  preserve  them  from  suffering  under  any  severe  or  scorching  heat. 
The  moisture  derived  fi*om  their  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the  Pacific  is  somewhat  exces- 
sive ;  yet,  combined  with  the  heat,  it  produces  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Still  these 
islands  are  rather  rich  in  the  staple  tropical  productions,  rice,  sugar,  &c.,  than  in  those 
aromatics  for  which  some  of  the  other  islands  are  celebrated. 

Ainong  the  natives  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  the  negro  race ;  yet,  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  these  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the  Bisayans,  a 
branch  of  the  brown  oriental  race.  These  cultivated  the  ground  with  considerable  dili- 
gence, and  had  raised  themselves  above  the  completely  savage  state ;  yet  they  had  not,  like 
the  other  islanders,  received  colonies,  or  imported  any  high  civilization  from  the  great 
Asiatic  kingdoms.  The  most  improved  tribe  were  the  Tagalas,  inhabiting  the  sea-coast  of 
Lu);on,  who  constructed  and  navigated  vessels  of  some  magnitude  with  considerable  bkill, 
and  had  a  language  which  was  considered  classical  throughout  the  islands. 

The  Spaniards  early  took  possession  of  the  Philippines,  and,  if  we  except  the  English 
expedition  of  1762,  possessed  them  without  interruption  from  any  of  the  other  European 
powers.  This  people,  who  labour  under  severe  reproach  as  to  the  management  of  their 
otiier  colonics,  seem  to  have  deserved  less  blame  here.  They  imposed,  indeed,  on  the 
natives  a  heavy  poll  tax,  but  did  not  cramp  their  industry ;  and  the  missionaries  assiduously 
communicated  to  them,  along  with  the  true  religion,  a  tincture  of  European  arts  and  know- 
ledge. Hence  Mr.  Crawfiird  conceives  that,  while  in  all  the  others  the  character  of  the 
natives  has  been  deteriorated,  in  the  Philippines  it  has  been  decidedly  improved  by  Euro- 
pean intercourse.  They  took  arms,  accordingly,  in  defriice  of  iliese  masters,  when  aiinck- 
ed  by  another  power.  The  foreign  trade,  however,  was  subjected  to  those  jealous  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  prevailing  policy  of  Spain.  It  was  limited  to  a  single  galleon, 
despatched  annually  fi-om  Manilla  to  Acapulco.  Notwithstanding  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  only  one,  yet  the  mystery  and  the  splendid  ideas  attached  to  the  very  word  galleon 
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difibsed  an  imprenion  that  Manilla  was  a  place  of  imnienK  wealth;  and  the  British 
expedition  which  captured  it  in  1762  imposed  a  contribution  of  1,000,000/.  Bter!i*>cr.  which  the 
city  was  wholly  unable  to  pay.  When  exdCt  information  was  obtained  of  iu  r.nmercial 
transactiona,  they  proved  to  be  very  limited.  They  have  materially  incroas'td  cmce  the 
Spanish  revolution,  which,  loosening  the  ties  with  the  mother  country,  tlirew  open  the  trade 
to  other  nations,  and  the  monopoly  has  never  smce  been  re-established.  In  1827,  the  ex- 
ports in  indigo,  sugar,  tripang,  birds'-uests,  aliarks'-ekinsi  aapan  wood,  ebony,  rice,  dried  flesh, 
pepper,  mats,  cloths,  &c.  amounted  to  088,000  dollars,  wiUi  110,000  in  treasure ;  the  im- 
ports, to  937,000  dollars,  with  156,000  in  treasure.  The  trade  appears,  by  Mr.  M'Culloch's 
statements,  to  have  since  increased  nearly  one-half,  though  it  is  still  very  inferior  to  the 
vast  capacities  of  the  country. 

In  regard  to  local  f  jatures,  the  island  of  Lueon  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  high 
mountains,  among  which  are  several  active  volcanoes,  with  hot  springs  in  their  vicinity ; 
and  violent  shoc&s  of  earthquake  have  been  felt  at  Manilla  and  in  ^er  quarters.  The 
city  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  a  fine  river,  on  a  noble  bay,  and  three  leagues  to  the  south- 
ward is  a  good  and  safe  harbour  at  Cavita.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  connected  by  a 
noble  bridge,  are  the  war  town  and  the  trade  town ;  the  latter  much  the  larger,  but  the 
former  better  built,  the  seat  of  government,  containing  some  handsome  edifices,  and  churches 
richly  decorated.  The  population  has  been  very  varioudy  estimated,  chiefly  because  some 
do  and  others  do  not  incluae  its  extensive  suburbs.  M.  Balbi  thinks  that  with  these  it  may 
contain  140,000  people,  which  would  make  it  the  greatest  city  in  the  Archipelago.  Min- 
danao, a  large  island,  300  miles  long,  is  little  occupied  by  the  Spaniards;  whose  chief  settle- 
ment, Samboangan,  is  used  only  as  a  place  of  banishment  On  the  eastern  side  is  the  large 
kingdom  of  Mindanao ;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  various  tribes,  among  whom  20,000  are 
Mahometans,  and  61,000  almost  savage.  Similar  observations  will  apply  to  Mindoro,  a  fine 
island,  but  little  known,  and  respecting  which  we  need  not  refute  the  report  of  the  early 
navigators,  that  its  inhabitants  had  tails.  We  may  mention,  also,  Samar,  where  the  mis- 
sionaries have  mf>de  pretty  extensive  conversions ;  Zebu,  which  derives  a  dark  celebrity 
from  the  death  of  Magellan ;  Panay,  Marinduque,  Negioe,  Meshate,  Bohol,  and  Ley  te. 
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Africa,  a  spacious  continent,  comprising  nearly  a  third  of  the  world  known  to  the  an- 
cients, composes  a  peninsula  about  4320  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  4140  in 
breadth  firom  east  to  west.  Its  shape  is  an  irregular  pyramid,  at  the  southern  extremity 
diminishing  almost  to  a  point ;  so  that  it  has,  properly  speaking,  only  three  sides.  Its  west- 
em  coast,  by  far  the  most  extensive,  &ces  the  Atlantic,  which  on  the  other  side  is  bounded, 
at  several  thousand  miles'  distance,  fay  the  parallel  coast  of  America.  To  the  east,  Afirica 
looks  upon  the  southern  Pacific,  but  chiefly  that  mighty  portion  of  it  called  the  Indian 
Ocean,  which  has  for  its  remote  opposite  boundaries  Hindostan,  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  New  Holland.  From  Europe,  Africa  is  separated  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Asia 
by  the  Red  Sea.  Both  these  gulfs  communicate  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  straits,  oi  which 
Afirica  comes  almost  in  contact  with  the  opposite  continents ;  but  it  is  at  their  interior  ex- 
tremities that  they  are  separated  by  that  celebrated  isthmus,  only  sixty  miles  in  breadth, 
which  connects  this  vast  continent  with  that  of  Asia. 

1  .     ,.      r*    .  Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 

Afirica,  in  all  respects  except  its  vast  extent,  is  the  least  fiivoured  portion  of  the  globe. 
Its  prevailing  aspect  is  rude,  gloomy,  and  sterile.  The  character  of  desert,  which  else- 
where is  only  partial  and  occasional,  belongs  to  a  very  great  proportion  of  its  widely  extend- 
ed surface.  Boundless  plains,  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  are  deprived 
of  all  the  moisture  necessary  to  cover  them  with  vegetation.  Moving  sands,  tossed  by  tlie 
winds,  and  whirling  in  eddies  through  the  air,  surround  and  continually  threaten  to  bury  the 
traveii6F,  in  his  lengthened  fuute  through  these  trackless  wilds.  The  watered  and  cultivat- 
ed districts  consist  of  little  more  than  belts,  with  which  this  huge  expanse  of  desert  is 
begirt    The  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  is  that  which  borders  the  northern  coast 
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alon^  the  Meditemnean,  and  stretches  for  50  or  100  miles  inland.  The  fiimous  range  of 
mounlDins  called  Atlas,  which  ancient  fable  represented  as  supporting  the  heavens,  with 
numerous  chains  branching  ftom  it  across  the  continent,  difibses  moisture  and  fertility  over 
sanda  which  would  otherwise  have  been  totally  unproductive.  Then  follows  the  immense 
ocean  of  desert,  nearly  8000  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth,  reaching  across  the 
whole  continent  from  east  to  west,  and  fn>m  north  to  south,  between  lat  15"  and  30°.  The 
sterility  of  the  scene  is  only  interrupted  by  a  narrow  line,  of  not  above  half  a  mile,  formed 
by  the  course  of  the  Nil^  through  Nubia,  and  bv  a  few  islands,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  oase^ 
scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  this  immeasurable  waste.  These  spots,  affording  mprings^ 
verdure,  and  a  few  aates,  support  a  scanty  population ;  but  are  chiefly  valuable  as  anording 
places  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  caravans.  The  traveller  who  has  crossed  this  dreary 
mterval  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  a  lone  line  of  territory  exhibitifig  a  diflerent  and  much 
more  smiling  aspect  Lofty  ranges,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  cross  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  form  perhaps  an  almost  i<4>broken  girdle 
round  it.  Thence  descend  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude ;  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  famed  mysterious  stream  so  long  sought  under  the  name  of 
the  Niger.  These  set  bounds  to  the  empire  of  sand,  which  would  else  overspread  nearly 
all  Africa;  they  inundate  their  banks,  and  fertilise  extensive  regions,  which  are  covered 
witti  rich  harvests,  and  peopled  with  nations  that  have  made  considerable  advances  in 
civilisation.  A  great  part  of  this  tract  has  been  recently  explored,  though  much  still  re- 
mains for  discovery ;  but  fkrther  south,  the  greater  part  of  the  mterior,  as  &r  as  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  a  space  of  40°  of  lat,  hae  never  been  trodden  by  any  European.  The  dis- 
tricts on  tlie  east  coast  however,  are  very  well  known,  and  still  more  those  on  the  west 
They  present  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  of  northern  Africa ;  profusely  watered  by 
great  rivers,  in  many  places  luxuriant  with  tropical  products;  in  others  inundated  arid 
swampy,  overgrown  with  huge  forests  iind  underwood.  Some  late  observers,  however,  in 
travelling  inland  from  the  Cape,  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  vast  expanses  of  desert  reported 
almost  to  rival  those  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  continent     Lastly,  the  southern  angle 

C resents  to  the  stormy  seas  of  the  Pacific  broad  table  rocks  and  high  lude  plains,  coverodi 
owever,  in  many  places,  with  good  herbage  and  vegetation. 

Sbct.  n. — Natural  Geography.  ij 

'         SuBSEOT.  1.  and  2. — Oeohgy  and  Botany. 
The  Geology  and  Botany  of  a  continent  so  extensive  and  varied  as  Afirica  can  only  be 
treated  with  advantage  luider  its  respective  regions.  .^ 

'i 

SuBsscT.  3. — Zoohgy. 

The  Zoology  of  this  vast  peninsula  assimilates  in  many  respects  to  that  of  Asia;  while  its 
northern  provinceb,  as  we  have  already  seen,  present  us  with  many  of  the  European  animals. 
As  we  recede,  however,  from  such  regions  as  border  upon  these  two  continents,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  African  Zoology  become  apparent,  and  show  us  the  necessity  of  treating  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  provinces  of  Physical  Geography.  That  Nature  has  been  far  less  prolific, 
both  in  the  number  and  in  the  variety  of  her  forms,  in  this  continent  than  in  any  other  of 
equal  extent  may  be  readily  inferred  from  its  peculiar  formation.  Vest  deserts,  equal  in 
extent  to  the  whole  dominions  of  the  most  powerful  European  sovereigns,  intersect  this  con^ 
tinent  in  various  directions,  affording  neither  "green  herb  or  limpid  stream,"  nor  even  the 
bare  sustenance  necessary  to  life  for  either  man  or  beast  These  deserts  are  indeed  depopu- 
lated ;  thpy  are  only  passed  by  the  wandering  savages,  or  occasionally  visited  by  migratory 
troops  of  qiiadriiptds.  The  fecundity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  generally  equal :  hence, 
on  the  western  and  southern  coasts,  bordering  the  line  of  the  great  virgin  foiests,  numerous 
animals  of  the  largest  dimensions  become  abundant,  the  air  resounds  with  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  innumerable  insects  are  sporting  on  the  flowers. 

In  giving  the  following  rapid  sketch  of  African  zoology,  it  appears  natural  to  arrange  our 
observations  under  three  heads:  considering,  first  Northern  Africa,  which  includes  that 
portion  of  the  continent  to  the  north  of  the  Groat  Desert  and  washed  at  its  confines  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea;  secondly.  Tropical  Africa;  and  thirdly,  Southern 

Afi"ica.  ■ .  ^        t^       , 

The  Zoological  features  of  Northern  Afi-ica,  so  mr  as  regards  its  ornithology,  have  been 
already  dwelt  upon ;  and  in  this  department  a  much  greater  approach  is  made  towards  the 
European  Fauna  than  in  any  other.  The  quadrupeds,  however,  are  eminently  distinct.  The 
Lion  is  occasionally  seen.  Hyenas  are  not  uncommon;  but  the  Jackalls  stated  to  inliobit 
these  parts  are  unknown  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  adjacent  countries.  A  few  species  of 
\ntolope  range  over  the  arid  tracts  of  Barbavv,  and  are  probably  peculiar  to  this  side  of  the 
frreat  snndy  ocean ;  while  several  quadruped?  of  Western  Asia  appear  to  propagate  and 
extend  their  range  in  the  countries  bordering  on  Arabia  and  Egypt  The  northern  Giraffe 
'Catuelopardalis  antiquovum  8w.\  which,  from  very  recent  researches,  we  now  consider  aa 
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unqneftionnbly  k  iliiitinol  iiptHiinit  flmm  timt  of  Houlhorn  AtVica,  whom  fhml  MOAmii  to  rondor 
him  nearly  iii(lo|MMi(U<nt  of  horlm(f<<,  hna  ntconlly  boon  Ihiind  tnwKniH  Niibin  by  thnt  ciitrr- 

eri«iii|;  And  iihl(«  nntumliiit  M.  Rnppoll.    Tho  fbw  jfonnm  of  binlii  which  occur  in  the  Ihr- 
Rry  Ntiit**)!  nro  nuillior  roinnrkMblo  tor  thoir  Umuty  nor  thnir  sinKulnrity ;  nor  dooa  tho  F^iium 
of  mtrtlicrn  AlVicn,  in  gtMiomI,  immwcm  no  much  inlcrtHit  nt  mi|rht  be  imtffinod. 

The  (]rt>nt  Doiort  lorum  a  nntural  Knd  miukml  aoiNinition  Imtwoen  tho  northom  nnd  thn 
tropiciil  Fnunn,  nithoufrli  w«>  mny  incl\Hlo  in  tho  luttnr  Honogali  and  tho  wholo  ranm  of  thnt 
Uiiokly  wiHxiod  count  «xtondin|r  townnlii  Guinoa.  Tho  po«tUontial  naturo  of  the  clininto  tn 
tiio  Kuro|)onn  conatitutioit  omioMCM  an  inNunniHintnMo  Imrrior  to  the  invoatiflfation  of  thmo 
oouniritw,  no  Iom  tlian  to  tlio  ontnbliahinont  of  inaritimo  coKmioa :  honoo,  a  ftm  irlcanin^ 
thnt  havo  boon  niado  noar  Slnrra  lioono,  ami  llin  inoro  induttriotia  attention  of  tho  Frciicli  to 
tlio  ttriMhictiona  of  Sonotral,  compriao  thn  Hcituty  matorialM  u|)nn  which  our  knowlml((n  nt 
pri>mMit  roMtn.  Of  all  tluwa  nninnt  but  ilUlktud  tnivollorM,  who  havo  aunk  bonoHth  thn  \m- 
aonous  ntmoRphnm  of  Ihia  arcuracKl  country,  tho  namo  of  Bowdioh  will  lon^r  bo  roinoinlinrcil 
with  peculiar  rojj^rot  by  tho  iinturnliMt ;  an  i)o'\n(c  thn  only  ono  whoao  proviouH  Htiidicit  nml 
aaquirnnicntj4  had  p<<«u1iurly  llttod  him  lltr  n>n))in|Uf  that  harvcMt  of  unknown  ti)nim  with  wliicli 
nntnrn  haa  Hllnd  tlie  vnHt  and  intorminabin  fornxla  which  Ixdt  tho  ooaatu  of  WnNtnrn  AtVirn. 
In  thnxo  im|MMiatmblo  mcnwoM  livo  tho  (^hinnwHROoa,  tho  larffoat  of  apoH,  rt)prn!tniilii\>i;  tim 
Ornn^f  (Xau);  of  India;  trtHtpH  of  larjn)  b(il)<M)iiii  and  moiikcya,  of  unknown  kimmmch,  tn^othnr 
witii  numbcra  of  thi>ae  ferooiouM  and  ruminating  animala  ao  noculiarly  charactnrii*tic  of  tlin 
AtVican  coiumnnt.  Nor  arc  tho  birtU  loaa  romarkablo.  Tnat  ainjtular  bini,  unique  in  ilM 
ffcnu^  the  l-Viono|Mi  plumntua,  or  Gn)und  Shriko  (^fif(.  740.)  whoae  hmdioad  ia  tutlnd  with  n 
looao  thick  mniw  of  uristly  fmUiora,  appoara  peculiar  to  Sono^l,  whoro  it  ia  by  no  moaim 
uncommon.  fVoni  the  atvmo  ruffion  wo  rocoivo  nnmrroua  littln  aun-birda  (Ctnnyrt's  Cuv.)  of 
Uio  moat  aupvrb  plumage,  many  apeoiea  of  Drongo  Hhrikoa,  witli  Orioloa,  RoUora,  F^mtailiHl 
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Gmklns  (Itamprolomtf;  and  other  richly  coloured  binla.  Towania  Siorra  liCono  the  omi- 
UiolDjricnl  features  of  Control  Africa  U'como  moro  prominont.  Tho  rare  and  lovely  Plnntoin- 
onterx  (^^fulntpha|fi(l<e)  soom  nwtrictod  to  Uieae  unhealthy  regions,  from  whcnco  nlso  wo 
derive  tho  Guinea  fowl ;  whilo  those  curioua  birda  tho  briatlo-nnckod  Thruahea,  forming  tiio 
genus  'lyirhophonis  (,^r.  750.),  are  almost  peculiar  to  tho  forests  of  Guinea  and  Sierra 
l.(>oiie.  aeri>ents  of  gisrnntic  si/.e  aro  montionod  by  travellers;  and  tromendo'is  crocodiloa 
svvnrm  in  tho  rivers.    The  Insects  aro  no  loss  numproua ;  and,  by  tho  orduoua  !<ibour8  of 
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Bmeathmtn,  who  immortaluied  hit  ntme  by  diauoverlnff  the  wonderAil  ooonomy  of  tht 
White  Ant,  wo  know  inoro  of  tius  dopartmont  of  Woat  Aftioun  x<Mdi)(ry  than  uf  any  uthnr. 
Among  hundre<li  of  itpooiei  diMoveriMl  by  thin  travollor  near  Hiorra  LounOi  not  one  hii  yot 
bttun  lound  in  Uie  naino  panllel  of  latitude  either  of  Ania  or  America.  The  oonchuloKy 
of  Honogal  woa  moat  ably  explored  by  Adanaon  during  1749-08 ;  hia  work  being  tlio  laat,  or 
ratlior  thu  only  one  of  any  authority,  on  tliia  branch  of  AtVioan  MM)lugy.  It  appoara  tliat  the  * 
Marino  Toatucua  are  in  much  variety  and  in  groat  protUaion ;  atrikingly  contraating  in  thia 
niM|M.'ut  with  the  oppoaito  ooaata  of  America:  tho  gonora,  however,  do  not  ditlbr  fVoin  thoae 
of  tho  Indian  Oooan,  alUiough  moat  of  tho  a{N)ciea  are  uerfoctly  diatinot.  Tho  flali,  and  the 
mat  of  the  invortubratud  marine  aninmla,  are  aa  little  known  aa  if  they  wore  not  in  exiat- 
tnico.  Huch  ia  a  Nuiiunnry  atatuniont  of  the  inaignitioanl  knowledge  wo  yet  poaaoaa  of  the 
ZiKilogy  of  Central  and  Woattirii  AtVica;  yot,  trivial  aa  it  ia,  wo  hoo  unough  to  convince  ua 
how  tliNtinrt  liro  ita  chiirnctoriHtica,  when  coinpariHl  with  eitiior  tliat  of  tho  northern  or  thu 
NuiitJinrn  diviaion.  Iloyond  Hiorra  l.oone,tho  wliulu  «)f  tliut  rogion  which  intervenea  between 
Oiiiiina  and  tho  lioundurioa  of  tho  (/a|>o  of  Qood  Hope  ia  iiuarly  aa  perfect  a  terra  incognita 
to  tho  tinturaliat  aa  il  ia  to  tho  goographor. 

Tho  /iN'logy  of  Muiithorn  AlVicti  f()rni8  tho  tliinl  diviaion  of  our  aubjoct,  Ita  northern 
extent  may  be  traue<l  to  the  fUrtlioat  point,  in  that  direction,  yot  reached  b^  Kuropean  travel- 
lora.  At  tho  head  of  tlmao  we  tnuat  place  Mr.  Burchell ;  not  only  aa  being  the  one  wlioao 
TOMitarchok  have  boon  piiahod  fnr  beyond  all  otliera,  but  whoao  general  aoientiflc  knowledge 
g[avo  him  au|)orior  advanta^ra.  Thu  general  aalubri'y  of  thia  part  of  AfVica,  and  tho  thcili- 
tioM  which  ita  long  aubjuctum  to  Kuroj^aan  powora  haa  thua  given  to  travellnra,  rondora  our 
knowlodgo  of  ita  aninmla  and  planta  much  more  perfect  tikan  would  otherwiae  have  Iwen  the 
ciiHO ;  and  tho  immea  of  Hparrmann,  Le  Vaillant,  and  Lichtonatein  nro  Ihmiliar  to  tho  natur* 
RliMt,  iia  tho  chivf  of  thoao  ff)r«<ignora  who  have  elucidated  thia  portion  of  AtVican  natural 
liiHtory.  Tho  moat  atrikin^  pucnliurity,  indood,  of  tho  whole  continent  ia  ominonily  dit- 
pliiycd  in  the  aouthern  diviaion,  wlioro  tho  variety  of  quadru|)oda  ia  truly  aurpriaing,  while 
tlio  vaat  iierda  into  which  they  congregate,  but  for  tho  atteatation  of  travellora,  would  bo 

alinoat  incredible.  Klophanta,  Ilhinoccroeefl 
of  two  apocina,  AntoloiHtH,  (lirnilba,  and  Oat- 
richoa  travorao  tho  arid  olaina  of  the  interior, 
bn)waing  on  tho  Hnnnly  herbage  offlirded  by 
tlie  hoatna  and  coarao  graaa,  or  on  tho  thin 
foliagu  of  tho  Minioaa  troca;  while  the  huge 
Ilippopotamua,  peculiar  alone  to  AtVica,  (JIa, 
751.),  ia  atill  num.)ruua  on  tho  banka  of  the 
great  rivnra.  Liona,  Hy(!iiaa,  Jackala,  and 
Bome  other  ferociiua  qtiadnipods,  are  dia- 
poraod  Uirougli*ut  tho  country,  but  fortu- 
nately are  not  vory  fVcciuont  The  birda  are 
more  intoroating  than  boautifbl  or  olegant. 
The  rapnciouB  order  proaenta  ua  with  many 
Vulturea,  and  aeveral  Falcona  peculiar  to  thia  part  of  the  world :  many  of  the  Shrikna  are 
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4)1   nnniii) 
47,  Hlii'iiilr 
4R  Hiiilkim 
4!l.  Kninilre 
.111.  lilniiniW 
SI,  Aim  Hndiil 
lis.  Olmriluh 
iVI.  H>ilini!r 

54.  Oobbfl 

55.  Rll 


aa  in)(*|iiiit 

{Ml.  Miindan 
K>  ArliMko 
nl.  OnnRior 
m.  Aiilnlo 
(VI.  I  umino 
•M.  (loinlnr 
n.V  Aim* 
lUI.  HiniivMi 
fl7,  Ontidiirao 
.  Oiinoo 
.  HiMhRm 


77  Hiimmili  Vil 
78.  Huiimiiiiloi', 

SOIITH  PART. 
1.  Mukdamha 

8.  Torr« 
3.  Itrnvn 
4  P«il« 

9.  Mnlsodt,  or  Mo-  8A. 


Mombop,  or 
Mnmbnin 

K<'i'lwii,  iir 

Uiiilim 
Mnriimblniio 

Mnkuflllllt 

Mnriivi 
Miipiirpnndt 
MaoKrovu 
rnriipitkn 

HinlKMMH' 

riirl  Zlnilino 
Quiiliniinn 
Iiiibn 
Flirt  Honii 
UuiHirinl  Cnpl- 

liil  iif  Mncn- 

riirtirii 
Iiiiiliiiini 

riiiciivii 

/umb» 

/.Imbiinn 

[)«inbiiriirrl 

iiunpiiii 

lanica 
-ofiila 
Inhamhtna 
fijikorrikurl 
meiita 


31'  Muhpu  I 

39.  Iinllaliiin 
XI.  Mtllip<>9lllM 

34.  Nrw  Lulltkoo    < 

n.1.  t>«lla 

Ml  '/wKlliiiHlnm 

n7.  (JiciriT" 

.1H  (JrnnrUaynuU 

311.  IFttirilinifu 

40.  (]riihnnr>Town 

41.  Frndrrickaurf. 


MAHAnASCAR. 

I.  NiirrriMHln 
9.  Mcihiimhn 

:i.  Tannnnriilva 
4.  Tiiiiliininnn 
5  Mnimnanri 
rt.  Anrnvi- 

7.  Miiiir»nrinvii 

8.  Aiiibnininb 

II.  Tilnir 

lU.  Mnnnmbstoo 
Buuih. 


Bahrel  Airvk, 
or  DluoRi- 
var 

ntiiMii  Abitd, 

or    Whllo 
River 
iaioo 
ebe« 
[nwuh 
llkxr 
lombiu 
MulalmaAKO 
iMiiiiaalto 
Tmnnbo 
Chlsehira 
Miinirnm 
Miiriiciirii 
Ariivi'rniiBa 
Tamliimi,  or 

Cuama 
MnmiN,  or  Aio 


Bnlali 


Hivcr$. 
«  Nllo 
b  M.irob 
0  Anfrtb 


ilala 
(ini  Oooffo  • 
r  mapoola 
Oranio 
Nisdsrisp 
iiunluot. 
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richly  eoloarad ;  the  beautiful  Paradise  Fly-catcher  (Jiif.  752.)  is  not  uncommon,  and  several 

others  equally  remarkable  for  their  long  Uiil< 
feathers,  have  been  noticed  by  Le  Vaillant. 
Hombills  of  various  species,  and  of  a  larire 
size,  abound  in  Southern  AfVica ;  yet  the  Far- 
rots  are  coniined  to  one  spocies.  But  the  moat 
remarkable  birds  are  the  tloney-fifuidcs  (whone 
economy  we  shall  subsequently  notice),  and 
,►,     Wv  Pirtdto  FiT-c.ieher.  ^j^^  w'eavers,   which  live  in  vast  republics 

under  one  oommon  roof.     The  Run-birds  are  very  splendid,  and  present  a  refulgence  of 

plumage  surpassed  only  by  the  Mumming-birds  of  the  New  World.     Reptiles  are  not  very 

jDumf^rous,  but  Insects  according  to  Barrow  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  wooded  districts. 

The  other  rluBses  of  Zoology  have  been  much  neglected. 

The  maminiferouB  groups  of  Africa  have  been  arranged,  by  modern  systematists,  under  the 

following  geiit;ra  and  sub-genera.  Many  are  peculiar  to  this  continent,  and  others  (♦)  extend 

to  Asiatic  India.    Those  of  Madagascar  are  thus  designated  (f). 


Cotubiu  In. 

Bahcons. 
h|>lii*  Cvn. 


tffnvnila.    I«murt. 
Uckmnlw  lit.  t 
Lmur  m.  I 
Otnllcnu  in. 

Ch''"'inyi  f '»»v.  t 

Flarnpui*  Briu,  t 
Nvdwli  (i.ff. 

iphoioiu  Qtoff, 


CltrmoMiwit. 

PrnttlM  It.  Owg. 
HyMH.Iud.  ^ 

FltaMociMnM 
fltyrU' 

MMrranlldM  H.  9m, 

Ottria  Ptnn. 

lllUllUI«tllll. 

Aniwh* 

I*ulorlM  I'HII. 

Mhioiiu* 

Me(>loU<  la, 
Vivem 

Oyf  H,  8vn, 
OuclU*  H.  am. 

Mioiioli* 

OirnannM  jn 

AiiUk>|>**«»ii. 

Rh^rau  IlL 

MiDb  L. 

H«diaM>  a.  Sm. 

Tnpln  H,  An. 
CiphilophM  H,  Sm. 
Ntntragtu  H.  Sm. 
TnitbphMff.  Sa. 
Capn 

Dnuln  H,  Sm, 
Ciitobl<|ai  H.  Sm. 
BnAid, 


The  Ornithological  groups  of  Africa,  distinct  ftom  those  of 
genera  and  sub-genera,  many  of  which  occur  (generally  with 
in  Southern  India,  and  are  designated  thus  C"). 


Europe,  furnish  the  followinjr 
some  modification  of  structure) 


Halcynn*  8w.    Crib-«iter. 
MuKclpcli*  Cuv.    riycatcbflr. 
£<l>  liui*  Cud.     l)rDii|o. 
Trichnphnrua*  Ttm.    Hairmck. 
MnUoxKiiui  ,Su>.    Biah  Shriki, 
Priniiniii  yi€it.    Omund  Shrlkt. 
CeU>pyri>*  Cut.    CalerpllUr  ealdHT. 
Dryninlc:!  Sw.    WirtliT. 
Mitcronjrx  Suiatnt.     Ijmgclxw,       ">  ^ 
Ccrlhll.iwta  Me.    Creepn  Lark. 
Bncbonyl  Svt.    Shnrtdaw. 
Fliiceui  C'u*.    Woavar. 
tuplecte*  Sw.   3Ukwaavar 


VUnaCwi.    WMowBM. 

Amadlna*  Sir.    Finch. 

Eatrdda*  Sw.    Find). 

Dibphw  yieiL    Dtniblrercit. 

Lampmtnrnli  Tim.    Grakle. 

BunlLi^  L.    Beefoater. 

Coliui  L.    Cnlr. 

Popwiis  m.    toDthbill. 

Bucci)*  /..     Ilarbitt, 

GaooolaptM  Bttreh.    Onmdnccftar.   (North 

XmI  li.  SIS.) 
LcpMamnm  yM.  t 
Inlicator  f  lail.    Hooqr  Ouidai 


CmKnpai*  /D.    Lark  Cockoo. 
Corjrthall  ItL    Tonrncco. 
Muophupi  *irl.    Flanuin.<aln. 
Bnoeroa*  L.    Hombil). 
ClnnTTla*  Cm.    Snn.binL 
PirnMropaV  t.    Hoopoe. 
VinannCim    rixM. 
Numlda  L.    Crane. 
Oitnli*/!!.    quail. 
glrulfiloX,.    Ouricb. 
Anaatroarai*  III.    OpaiMII. 
OM»Jntiq.    Ola. 


Skct.  III. — Historical  View  of  Africa. 

Africa,  bold,  rude,  and  perilous  to  the  traveller,  has  always  been  held  in  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe  as  a  region  of  wonders,  which  only  the  most  daring  enterprise  durst  attempt  to 
explore.  The  Greeks  were  well  acquainted  with  the  tracts  on  the  Mediterranean,  containing 
the  once  flourishing  regiorA  !ind  states  of  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Cyrene ;  but  whenever  they 
reached  their  southern  limit,  they  saw  nothing  but  boundless  sands  scorched  by  the  intensest 
rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  ancients  drew  the  early  hypothesis  of  a  torrid 
zone,  within  whose  limits  it  was  impossible  for  men  and  animals  to  exist  Historians  men- 
tion several  attempts  to  penetrate  it,  which  had  the  most  disastrous  issue.  The  first  were 
prompted  by  views  of  conquest  Cambyses,  after  subduing  Egypt,  endeavoured  to  cross  the 
Pfubian  desert  into  Ethiopia.  He  soon,  however,  experienced  a  failure  of  means  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  army.  Elated  with  victory,  and  obstinate  in  his  purpose,  hp  refused  to  retreat; 
and  the  troops,  after  killing  all  their  cattle,  and  then  feedmg  on  such  scanty  herbage  as 
the  ground  af!brded,  came  at  last  to  the  region  of  pure  sand,  on  which  was  seen  neither 
shrub  nor  blade  of  grass.  In  this  dreadful  extremity  they  began  to  devour  each  other ;  and 
at  length  Cambyses,  struck  with  horror,  renounced  his  enterprise.  Another  expedition,  sent 
against  the  oasis  of  Ammon,  never  returned  nor  was  heard  of,  and  was  believed  to  h^ve  been 
buried  entire  in  that  vast  ocean  of  sand.  These  examples  struck  the  world  with  tciTor,  and 
prevented  all  further  attempts,  till  the  wild  and  enthusiastic  daring  of  Alexander  impelled 
him  to  seek  a  divine  character  at  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  march  was  accom- 
plished, but  not  without  dreadful  suflerings  and  extreme  peril  on  the  part  of  the  army,  and 
the  danger  of  perishing  before  they  reached  the  verdant  groves  and  flowing  rivulet  which 
enclosed  that  celebratM  temple. 

If  the  mightiest  monarchs  were  thus  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  overcome  the  barrier  of 
these  awful  solitudes,  it  was  not  likely  that  private  adventurers  should  be  more  fortunate. 
Yet  the  natural  desire  of  man  to  penetrate  into  what  is  unknown  and  mysterious  seems  early 
to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  even  upon  individuals.  Herodotus  gives  the  narrative  of 
an  expedition  undertaken  by  some  young  Nasamonians  of  distinction,  inhabitants  of  a  ter- 
ritory occupying  part  of  the  modem  Tripoli.  They  described  themselves  as  passing  suc- 
cessively through  cultivated  tracts,  then  through  a  region  inhahited  by  wild  beasts,  and  lastly 
arriving  at  the  great  desert  of  sand.  Having  reached  one  of  its  verdant  oases,  and  begun 
to  pluck  the  fruit  which  was  growing  on  the  trees,  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  littlt 
black  men,  u4io  took  them  prisoners,  and  conveyed  them  to  a  city  far  in  the  interior,  tr» 
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Tenwd  by  a  river  flowing  from  wert  to  eoat    The«e  particulars  Mem  itrongly  to  point  at 
central  Africu  and  the  course  of  the  Niger. 

The  HomunH,  when  they  had  accomplished  the  final  overthrow  of  Carthage,  and  eitablished 
thoir  enipiro  over  Northern  Africa,  would  doubtless  be  impelled  both  by  ambition  and  curi- 
osity to  make  some  enquiry  as  to  what  lay  beyond.  Their  expeditions,  however,  having 
gained  for  thorn  no  extension  of  power,  have  escaped  the  notice  of  history.  There  occurs 
only  in  Ptolemy  an  incidental  notice  that  a  detachment  under  Septimius  Flaccus,  and  an- 
other under  Julius  Maternus,  had  reached  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians,  after  successive 
inarches  of  three  and  of  four  months;  and  the  latter  called  the  region  Agysimba:  but  wha 
they  saw  and  what  they  found  there  is  nowhere  reported. 

The  efforts  made  to  explore  the  coast  of  the  Afi-ican  continent  formed  the  grandest  object 
of  ancient  maritime  enterprise.  The  voyages,  therefore,  undertaken  with  that  view,  have 
been  a  leading  feature  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  details  the  progress  of  goo- 
graphical  diacovorv  (p.  18 — 30.).  To  the  same  part  we  must  refer  for  the  subsequent  settle- 
ments formed  by  the  Arabs,  and  for  the  expeditions  undertaken  in  modem  times  to  explore 
the  interior  of  this  continent,  and  the  course  of  its  great  rivers  (p.  63.).  The  chequered 
series  of  success  and  disaster  by  which  this  career  has  been  marked,  composes  the  most  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  history  of  modern  discovery  (p.  74—5.).  The  successive  eflbrts 
made  by  the  African  Association,  by  Parke,  Hornemann,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander, 
have  at  length  lifted  up,  from  a  great  portion  of  this  continent,  the  mysterious  veU  by  which 
it  had  so  long  been  covered. 

Skct.  TV.— Social  and  Political  State  qf  Africa. 
The  political  constitutions  of  Africa  are  riide,  and  in  genetol  despotic.  The  unlimited 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  in  general  checked  only  by  the  turbulence  of^aristocratic  chiefs,  not 
by  any  well-regulated  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Africa,  however,  is  divided  into 
tn  almost  infinite  variety  of  states,  whose  political  system  can  only  be  understood  by  con- 
iidering  each  in  detail. 

Skct.  V. — Industry  and  Commerce  in  Africa.  * 

The  processes  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  in  Africa,  are  performed  generally  in  a  rude 
tnd  imperfect  manner.  The  soil,  however,  is  cultivated  almost  throughout,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent ;  and  some  fine  fabrics,  particularly  those  of  cotton,  cloth,  mats,  and  gold  oma* 
ments,  are  very  widely  diflfused. 

Africa  has  scarcely  any  trade,  except  that  which  is  carried  on  overland  and  across  its 
oceans  of  desert,  by-  caravans,  consisting  chiefly  of  camels.  It  is  truly  astonishing  with  what 
(hcility  these  companies  now  make  their  way  to  the  remotest  interior  of  the  continent,  in 
defiance  of  obstacles  which  might  have  been  deemed  insuperable.  By  these  immense  jour- 
neys, they  procure  considerable  quantities  of  gold  and  ivory ;  but  the  importance  of  these 
trticles  is  merged  in  a  cruel  and  iniquitous  traffic,  of  which  Africa  has  always  been  the 
main  theatre.  Other  parts  of  the  globe  have  for  ages  depended  upon  its  oppressed  and 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  for  supplying  their  demand  for  slaves.  Whoever,  throughout  Africa, 
has  the  evil  power  of  selling  any  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  sure  to  find  purchasers  who  will 
give  in  exchange  the  best  products  of  Europe  and  the  East.  Some  are  condemned  to  slavery 
under  a  criminal  code,  framed  by  legislators  who  make  it  a  study  to  multiply  the  number  of 
Buch  offences  as  may  be  made  p  inishable  in  this  lucrative  manner;  others  are  captives  taken 
in  war ;  but  a  large  proportion  are  procured  by  mere  slave-huntinsr  expeditions,  undertaken 
even  by  the  most  civilized  states  against  neighbours  whom,  with  l.ttle  reason,  they  account 
more  barbarous  than  themselves.  The  number  thus  conveyed  across  the  desert,  to  fill  the 
harems  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  been  rated  at  20,000.  These,  however,  serve  merely  as 
domestic  slaves ;  and,  though  subjected  to  many  humiliations,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  mildly 
treated.  A  much  severer  lot  awaits  those  who,  from  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  are 
carried  oflT  by  the  polished  people  of  modern  Europe.  After  sufliering  through  the  passage 
under  a  confinement  and  pestilential  air  which  prove  fatal  to  a  large  proportion,  they  are 
eold  to  taskmasters  whose  sole  object  is,  under  a  burning  sun,  to  extract  from  them  the 
utmost  possible  amount  of  labour.  It  is  calculated  that,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
slave  trade,  80,000  were  annually  transported  across  the  Atlantic.  At  length,  liowever,  the 
wrongs  of  Africa  were  heard;  Britain,  roused  by  the  voice  of  some  generous  philanthropists, 
'ook  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  resistance  was  powerful,  and  it  occasioned 
many  years  of  debate,  signalised  by  the  long  labours  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  other 
friends  of  Africa,  till,  in  1806,  Mr.  Fox  moved  and  carried  the  bill  for  the  final  abolition  of 
the  trade  of  importing  slaves  into  the  British  colonies.  It  has  since  been  declared  felony 
Tor  a  British  subject  to  engage  in  this  trade.  America  and  France  afterwards  followed  the 
example:  and  thus  the  export  of  slaves  from  the  northern  part  of  Guinea  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  prevented ;  though  the  ^umbers  still  procured  firom  the  southern  quarters  of  Benin 
uid  Congo,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  arc  but  little  diminished. 

Thic  vast  continent  is  almost  universally  in  a  state  of  barbarism :  yet  in  ancient  times  its 
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northern  itatn  rivalled  Europe  in  civilintion.  Egypt  and  Cartha^,  when  in  their  irlorr, 
ruiiced  among  the  moat  civiliaod  and  opulent  atatei  then  exiating.  Even  after  the  flnt 
ravagea  of  the  Saracena,  learning  and  acience  diatinguiahed  the  apTendid  courtii  eiitabli«hvd 
in  the  weit  of  Barbary.  The  continued  influence,  however,  of  a  gloomy  lupcrHtition,  and 
the  separation  caused  by  it  iVom  all  the  refined  modern  nationa,  have  induced  nmon((  tlinae 
Btatoa  a  general  relapae  into  barberiam.  The  pomilation  of  the  continent  may  now,  in  a 
large  view,  be  divided  into  Moor*  iind  Negroea.  The  Mnora,  including  the  iloacenduntN  of 
the  original  Arab  invadcre,  and  ihoao  whuin  conquest  and  religion  have  asitimilated  with 
them,  fill  all  northern  AfVica  and  the  Great  Desert.  They  reach  the  banks  of  tlitt  Hcnef^ral 
and  the  Niger,  which  may  be  con8idere<l  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  rncos,  though  lh»!y 
mingle  and  alternate  on  the  oppoaite  sides,  whore  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  hold 
the  chief  sway.  The  Moors  are  a  rough  roving  race,  keeping  numeroui*  herds,  chiefly  of 
earner*,  with  which  they  perform  immense  journeys  through  the  moot  domilnto  trnctH,  imd 
acrooa  the  greatest  breadtn  of  the  continent.  AfVica  is  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  iitcmtnre 
aho  poesesscH ;  at  least,  few  of  the  Negroes  can  read  or  write  who  have  not  learnoii  fVnin 
them.  The  Moors,  however,  at  least  all  that  scour  the  desert,  are  a  race  m'culinrly  uniimj. 
able.  A  fbrious  bigotry,  joined  to  the  most  embittered  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  rt-ndurii 
them  mortal  foes  to  every  European  traveller  who  fklla  into  their  (Mwcr.  The  NegrrM.<!i  on 
the  contrary,  though  inferior  in  arts  and  attainments,  are  generally  courteous,  gay,  and  hos- 
pitable. Like  all  barbarous  nations,  they  are  fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  cnemieti;  hut 
their  domestic  intercourse  in  friendly,  and  tliey  receive  with  kindness  the  unprotrcti'd 
■tranger.  They  are  led  awav  with  fantastic  superstitions,  charms,  witchcraft,  ordeal,  &n: ; 
butfthese  errors  never  impel  tli<  m  to  hate  or  persecute  those  who  entertain  the  most  oppuHitu 
belief.  Their  external  aspect  in  well  known,  being  marked  by  a  deep  black  colour.  Hut  iiohc, 
thick  lipa,  and  coarse  hair  like  wool.  The  Moors  are  deeply  embrowned  by  the  influence  of 
the  sunt  hut  have  not  the  least  of  the  Negro  colour  or  aspect. 


.  Sect.  VI. — TTke  ^rican  Languages. 

A  general  view  of  the  African  languages  may  hero  bo  moat  advantageously  introdiiood. 
For  uiia  and  the  two  remaining  divisions,  a  summary  notice  may  suffice,  as  moat  of  the 
idioms  included  in  them  are  as  yet  too  imperfectly  known  to  admit  an  ethnographical  cinssi- 
flcation  equally  definite  with  thone  of  Asia  and  Europe.  This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted, 
aince  few  if  any  of  the  nations  properly  belonging  to  those  divisions  can  bo  said  to  possrss 
a  literature.  Indeed,  what  native  people  south  of  the  equator  can  be  said  to  have  a  culti- 
vated language? 

The  African  languages  hitherto  known  may  l>n  classed  in  five  branches : — 1.  The  lan- 
guages of  the  region  of  the  Nile.  2.  Those  of  the  region  of  Atlas.  8.  The  languages 
of  maritime  Nigritia.  4.  Tlioee  of  South  Africa.  5.  Those  cS  the  Soudan,  or  Interior 
Nigritia. 

1.  The  languages  of  the  region  of  the  Nile  may  be  classed  in  the  following  manner,  of 
course  excluding  those  spoken  by  nations  belonging  to  the  Shemitic  family,  as  the  Abyssi- 
nians,  who  speok  the  Gheez,  the  Amhara,  ond  other  idioms  of  the  Abyssinian  branch;  and 
the  Turks,  who  are  of  Asiatic  origin : — The  Egyptian  family,  including  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
and  the  modem  Egyptian,  or  Coptic.  The  Nubian  family.  The  Troglodytic  family.  The 
Shiho-DankaH.  The  Chillouk.  The  Dizzela.  The  Tacazzo-Shangalla.  The  Cheret-Agow. 
The  Agow-Damo.    The  Gafiite.     The  Gurague. 

2.  The  languages  of  the  region  of  Atlas,  including  the  Amazigh,  Ertana,  Tibbo,  Chellouk, 
and  Guanche. 

3.  The  languages  of  Maritime  Nigritia.    Under  this  term  are  comprehended  all  the  Ian- 

ffuages  spoken  in  the  country  called  by  the  French  Senegambia,  and  in  Guineo.  The  fol- 
owing  are  the  principal  in  this  group: — 1.  The  Foulah.  2.  The  Mandingo  family.  3. 
The  Wolof,  or  lolof,  with  various  others.  4.  The  Ashantce  fiimily.  5.  The  Dagwumba. 
6.  The  Ardrah  family.     7.  The  Kaylee  family. 

4.  The  languages  of  South  Africa,  amidst  the  uncertainty  and  obscurity  that  still  envelope 
them,  may  be  classed  in  the  following  families: — 1.  The  Congo  family.  2.  The  CafTre 
fiimiiy.  3.  The  Hottentot  family.  4.  The  Monomotapa.  5.  Gallas;  besides  some  inde- 
pendent languages,  as  the  Somauli,  and  the  Mohenemougi. 

6.  The  principal  languages  of  Interior  Nigritia,  or  the  Soudan,  are,  the  Tombuctoo,  the 
Haoussa,  the  Mandara,  the  Dariur,  the  Waasanah,  the  Mahee,  and  the  Eyeoe,  or  Eya 
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Thi  whole  north^utnrn  part  of  Africa  coniiiitta  of  a  mi|;hty  expnnin  of  deaort  aand 
ixti-iidini;  tor  uiiwurdH  of  a  thouHami  inilitH  in  each  direction.  The  chains  of  wrid  and  roeky 
mnuntiiina  by  wnich  it  if  travurHed  (five  only  a  more  ruir((ed  and  dreary  character  to  thiit  iin« 
nii'ii'.ii  woMto.  Oni)  vaHt  fentiiD)  iilone  brealca  itii  terriblu  monotony.  Fnim  the  hi((h  chuina 
of  Mivsdinia,  and  tVom  the  «tiil  lotlier  Mountain*  of  the  Moon  that  Iravome  central  AtVica, 
dp^ct'iiii  nuincroun  and  ample  stream*)  which,  lonv  before  entering  Eeynt,  unite  in  foriniuf 
till-  Nile,  a  river  of  the  iirHt  magnitude.  Although  the  Nile,  in  its  wliole  progress  through 
thiH  dimort,  does  not  receive  the  accession  of  a  single  rivulet,  it  Iwings  so  vast  an  original 
itore  us  enables  it  to  reach  and  pour  a  mighty  stream  into  the  Mediterranean.  For  miiny 
hundred  miles  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  confined  between  jgh  end  rocky  banks,  it  m 
merely  bordered  by  o  brilliant  belt  of  fertility,  the  sandy  waste  stretching  indeflniti>ly  un 
both  Hides:  this  is  Nubia.  Afler  traversing  the  barrier  of  the  cataracts,  it  passes  through  a 
broader  valley  between  mountains  of  some  height,  and  on  its  banks  are  many  Mhaded  or 
inundated  tracts,  which  yield  products  of  considerable  value:  this  is  Upper  Egypt.  Emerging 
from  thf'He  mountains,  the  Nile  enters  a  flat  and  extensive  plain,  where  it  separates,  and  by 
two  great  and  divided  streams,  with  various  intersecting  branches,  enters  the  Mediterranean : 
this  is  Lower  Egypt.  In  thin  last  part  of  its  course,  thi  Nile  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
district  which  it  mtorsects,  and,  when  swelled  by  the  autumnal  rains  of  central  Africa, 
overflows  it  entirely.  The  waters  begin  to  rise  abou'  'ho  18th  or  XOth  of  June,  attain  their 
([reatest  height  in  September,  and  eubside  as  gradually  as  tho  vise,  and  within  about  an 
e(|ual  space  of  time.  The  land  thus  covered  with  the  fertilisiri  alluvial  deposit,  collected 
during  so  lengLJiened  a  course,  becomes  the  most  productive  pt '  '.u ;«  on  the  face  of  the  globe ; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  limited  extent,  and  the  mighty  wa.jtos  on  which  it  borders,  has 
always  maintained  a  numerous  {  ipulation. 

Thus  Egypt  exists  solely  by  llie  Nile,  and  with!  i  Uie  sphere  of  its  action.  The  encir- 
cling desolation  is  only  broken,  to  the  west  of  L  iper  iJlgypt,  by  one  large  valley  called 
Fayoum,  into  which  the  mountains  open ;  and  by  several  oases,  or  cultivated  spots,  which 
at  wide  distances  break  the  uniform  waste  of  sand.  ,  , 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Aspect. 
Egypt,  consisting  entirely  of  the  Nile,  its  branches,  and  its  banks,  must  be  measured  in 
length  by  the  course  of  that  great  river.  The  coast  which,  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  unites 
the  mouths  of  the  two  great  branches,  may  be  fixed  about  the  parallel  of  81°  30' ;  while 
Syene,  beyond  whose  cataracts  Nubia  begins,  is  in  24°  5'.  This  gives  an  extent  of  7°  25', 
or  about  521)  miles  directly  north  and  south,  and  the  distance  is  somewhat  augmented  by  the 
bending  of  the  river ;  Uyene  being  about  two  degrees  east  of  Rodetta,  and  one  east  of 
Damietta.  The  breadth  is  much  more  vague.  The  sea-coast  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
Delta  from  Alexandria  to  the  extremity  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  will  measure  upwards  of  150 
miles ;  but  in  ascending  to  Cairo,  not  more  than  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  the  cultivated 
tract  tapers  almost  to  a  point ;  and  through  the  whole  of  Upper  Egypt  seldom  exceeds  the 
breadth  of  four  or  five  miles.  Bej\  ..'  -Sis  space,  the  country  passes,  by  insensible  yet  rapid 
gradations,  into  wild  wastes,  the  Jv.  .<i;  i  of  wandering  Arabs.  Egypt  has  always  claimed 
as  her  own  those  rocky  and  sandy  traces,  about  100  miles  in  breadth,  which  stretch  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  Although,  however,  she  anciently  formed  a  caravan  route  across 
them  to  the  great  sea-port  of  Berenice,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  ever  made 
to  bring  it  into  a  civilized  and  .  ultivated  form.  On  the  west  the  transition  has  been  still 
more  abrupt,  into  the  pathless  tracts  of  central  AfVica ;  ibr  even  the  oases,  strong  in  the 
surrounding  desolation,  h;<ve  seldom  owned  any  permanent  subjection  to  the  power  which 
nilpfi  over  Egypt.  The  boundaries,  like  its  dimensions,  are  very  undecided.  The  position 
of  tins  country  is,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  both  central  and  insulated.  It  is  placed  amidst 
others  which  have  been  eminently  distinguished  in  history,  yet  is  separated  from  each  of 
llicrn  by  broad  expiinses  of  sea  and  desert.  On  the  north  the  Mediterranean  divides  it  from 
Greece,  allowing  its  vessels,  by  an  easy  navigation,  to  reach  the  coast  of  Syria,  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  even  of  Italy.  To  the  east  the  Red  Sea  separates  it  from  Arabia,  except  at  the 
desert  isthmus  of  Suez,  beyond  which  are  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  countries  with  which 
E<.'ypt  has  always  maintained  the  most  important  political  relations.  To  the  south  is  Nubia, 
with  all  those  wide  tracts  comprehended  by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Ethiopia. 
Notwithstanding  its  proximity  and  close  intercourse,  the  thinness  of  its  population,  and  the 
difficulty  of  access  have  prevented  that  region  from  ever  being  fiilly  conquered  or  incor- 
porated with  Egypt.  On  the  west,  Egypt  is  separated  from  Btirbary  by  imnienBe  wastes  of 
trackless  deserts,  which  prevent  every  approach  to  national  union.  Caravans,  indeed,  by 
indefatigable  activity,  have  formed  a  route  across  it ;  but  on  army  has  never  entered  it  witb* 
3ut  encountering  the  most  overwhelming  disasters. 
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Sect.  II. — Natural  Oeography. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Oeology.  * 

In  Upper  Egypt,  three  geological  regions  can  be  distinguished : 

1.  The  most  southern,  the  granite  region ;  which  extends  from  Phile  through  the  cataract 
district  to  Syene.  It  af&rds,  besides  granite,  also  syenite  and  some  other  crystalline  primi- 
tive  rocks.  The  finest  granites  and  syenites  are  red  and  highly  crystallised ;  and  retimrk- 
able  for  their  durability  and  the  fine  polish  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  Colossal 
statues,  pillars,  obelisks,  and  even  whole  temples,  are  constructed  of  these  beautiful  rocks. 
It  is  said  that  the  third  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and  also  that  of  Myceri"us,  were  originally  cased 
with  slabs  of  granite. 

2.  The  most  northern,  the  limestone  region,  extends  some  days' journey  south  of  Thebe^ 
This  limestone  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  building  material.  The  catacombs  of  Thebes 
are  situated  in  this  limestone. 

3.  The  third,  or  sandstone  region,  lies  between  the  two  former,  and  extends  from  Syene 
northwards  to  Esne.  This  sandstone  in  by  some  authors  referred  to  the  gr(is,  or  sandstone 
of  Fontainebleau,  the  paving-stone  of  Paris ;  by  others  to  the  molasse  of  Switzerland  :  but 
all  are  ;igreed  in  considering  it  as  a  comparatively  recent  deposit.  Its  colours  are  white, 
gray,  and  yellow ;  it  is  very  soft  and  easily  worked,  and  the  buildings  constructed  of  it  would 
probably  not  hav«i  long  resisted  the  weather,  had  they  not  been  covered  with  a  coloured 
varnish.  The  great  temples,  and  many  pillars  and  obelisks,  are  of  this  sandstone,  but  it  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  been  used  in  building  private  houses. 

4.  The  whole  of  Egypt  to  the  north  of  the  limestone,  that  is,  the  Delta  region,  is  princi- 
pally composed  of  alluvium  deposited  firom  the  waters  of  the  Nile. 

SuBSECT.  2. — Botany  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Barbary. 

We  shall,  with  Mirbel,  consider  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Barbary,  as  the  Southern  Transition 
Zone,  already  spoken  of:  the  Mediterranean  dividing  it  fix>m  the  Northern  Zone. 

From  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Africa  presents  nothing  but  deserts,  interspersed  with 
oases. 

Many  of  the  springs  aflbrd  only  brackish  water,  and  the  rivers  and  torrents  rarely  reach 
the  sea ;  being  absorbed  by  the  sands  or  dried  up  by  the  heat.  The  Nile  is  the  only  navi- 
gable river ;  and  the  alluvial  soil  which  its  periodical  overflowing  deposits  on  the  shores  and 
over  the  plains  of  Lower  Egypt,  with  the  hills  on  tiie  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  some  provinces 
of  Fezzan,  and  the  western  part  of  Barbary,  which  is  intersected  by  the  range  of  Mount 
Atlas  and  its  ramifications,  are  almost  the  only  productive  parts,  and  their  fertility  is  truly 
aalonishing. 

The  winter  temperature  of  the  coasts  falls  as  low  as  +  7.5°  Reaum.  at  Alexandria,  Ro- 
setta,  and  Damietta;  but,  in  general,  it  oscillates  between  +  13  and  18°.  At  some  distance 
firom  the  sea,  the  climate  of  the  plains  is  scorching  at  all  seasons.  Still  it  sometimes  imp- 
pens  in  winter,  that  the  violent  northerly  winds  do  sink  the  temperature  for  a  very  short 
period  to  +  6°,  +  5°,  and  even  +  2°,  and  zero,  in  latitudes  adjoining  the  tropics. 

At  Cairo  (lat  30°  2')   the  mean    annual  temperature  is  +  22.4° ;   that  of  winter 
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■;  14.7";  inspnng,  +23.!°;  in  summer,  +29.5°;  in  autumn,  +21,9°    in  the  hottest 
montli.  +  29.9° ;  Fn  the  coldest,  +  13.4°. 

At  Algiers  (lat.  36°  48')  the  annual  mean  is  +  21.1° ;  in  winter,  +  16.4° ;  in  spring, 
+  18.7° ;  in  summer,  +  26.8° ;  in  autumn,  +  22.5° :  in  the  hottest  month,  +  28.2° ;  in  thu 
CQldcbt,  +  13.4°. 

Westward  of  the  Red  Sea  lies  Egypt,  a  spacious  valley,  bounded  by  nioimtains  and 
deserts.  At  the  peiiod  of  the  greatest  heats,  tlie  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  visits  thia 
co'jntry,  which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  feels  great  surprise :  his  disappointed  glances 
only  rest  on  a  vast  plain,  enclosed  by  whitish  and  naked  mountains,  and  itprinklcd  with  a 
few  trees  and  withered  herbs.  At  the  summer  solstice,  the  swelling  of  the  Nile  c«in- 
nicnccs,  and  about  the  autumnal  equinox  the  country  is  so  inundated  as  to  resemble  a  great 
lake,  atx)ve  the  waters  of  which  appear,  here  and  there.  Date  trees.  Figs,  Acacias,  Willows, 
Tamarisks,  &.c.  At  the  approach  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  waters  gradually  retire,  and 
vegetation  occupies,  in  succession,  the  spots  that  become  dry.  Upon  this  damp  and  muddy 
soil,  splendid  liarvests  rise,  which  have  cost  nothing  more  than  casting  the  seed  on  the 
ground.  All  kinds  of  grain  are  ripe  before  the  month  of  May,  when  returning  heat  destroys 
the  verdure.  By  the  close  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  the  trees  are  stripped 
of  their  foliage ;  scarcely  all  the  old  leaves  being  detached,  when  the  new  ones  are  expanded. 
The  exhalations  that  rise  from  the  Mediterranean  fall  again  in  rain  on  the  shore ;  while  in 
the  interior,  the  showers  are  few  and  light.  The  clouds  which  are  driven  by  the  north 
wind  towards  the  high  mountains  of  Africa,  and  are  dissolved  in  the  flaming  atmosphere  of 
Upper  Egypt,  pass  away  unperceived :  nothing  dims  the  clearness  of  the  sky.  "  What  will 
you  say,"  so  writes  Hosselquist  to  Linneeus,  "  when  I  tell  you  that  there  are  trees  which 
have  existed  here  for  600  years,  on  which  not  six  ounces  of  water  have  ever  fallen."  The 
country  would  be  uninhabitable  during  summer,  if  the  sea-breeze,  accompanied  by  abun- 
dant dews,  did  not  moderate -the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  The  traveller  may  wander  for 
many  days  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Libya,  and  Fezzan,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Bornou,  without  finding  a  drop  of  water,  or  the  smallest  trace  of  vegetation.  Tiie  soil  is 
sometimes  formed  of  pebbles  and  gravel ;  but  oftener  of  a  calcareous  shifting  sand,  coated 
with  saline  efilorescence.  On  its  surface  are  shells,  marine  sponges,  and  petrified  trunks 
of  trees ;  all  attesting  the  ancient  revolutions  of  our  globe.  At  intervals,  ridges  of  calcare- 
ous mountains,  quite  destitute  of  vegetable  soil,  cut  up  the  arid  plains  in  different  directions. 
Some  of  the  districts  which  are  during  winter  bedewed  with  rain,  produce,  at  that  season,  a 
vegetation  which  suffices  for  the  nourishment  of  numerous  flocks ;  but  so  soon  as  the  great 
heats  return,  every  appearance  of  verdure  is  lost.  How,  indeed,  can  vegetation  resist  an 
atmosphere,  of  which  the  temper;.  ;uro  sometimes  rises  to  +  50°'!  The  low  spots,  and  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  where  humidity  li)i>yers  longest,  produce  some  shrubs  and  under-shrubs, 
as  the  Tamarisks  {Tamarix  gallica,  aj'ricana,  and  orientalis),  the  Caper  plant,  some  Cas- 
sias, Acacias,  Mimosas,  &c.    The  saline  soils  again  present  the  harder  and  thorny  species, 

Salsolas,  Traganum,  Calligonum ;  and  suc- 
culent plants  with  thick  and  fleshy  leaves, 
as  Salicomias,  the  Mesembryanthemum 
copticum,  crystallinum  (Jig.  754.),  and 
biflorum;  the  organization  of  the  latter 
permitting  tliem  to  retain  in  their  substance 
an  abundant  ,x)rtion  of  moisture,  even  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  greatest  drought. 
These  plants  are  cropped  by  tlie  cainol, 
that  pattern  of  humble  am'  itient  ondur- 
rance.  Lastly,  the  ou.  >  ,  which  ari^ 
moistened  by  springs  of  living  water,  like 
fertile  islands  in  an  ocean  of  sand,  produce 
the  Date,  the  Doum  (Crticifera  tkehaica), 
which  grows  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  Acacia  vera,  and  other  si)ecie3 
of  the  same  genus,  also  afl'ording  gum ;  v,rith  a  tree  of  the  family  of  Coniferm,  which  many 
travellers  have  taken  for  the  yew,  but  which  is  probably  a  species  of  Juniper  or  Thuja. 
The  Orange,  Citron,  Banana,  Olive,  Pomegranate,  Peach,  and  other  fruit  trees,  with  Rice, 
Wheat,  Barley,  &c.,  are  cultivated  in  these  spots. 

Egypt  also  produces  the  Christ's  Thorn  {Zizyphus  Spina  Christi)  the  Chaste  tree  ( VHex 
Agnus  castus),  Salvadora  persica,  the  Oleandar  {Nerium  Oleander),  and  other  woody  As- 
clepiadeai,  the  Sycamore  Fig  {Ficus  Sycamorus) ;  Acacia  gummifera,  nilotica,  farneBiaiia, 
Lcbbeck,  albida,  Sejal,  heterocarpa,  senegalensis ;  Mimosa  Habbas,  or  M.  polyacantha;  the 
Prickly  Fig  {Cactus  Opuntia),  &c.  In  some  of  the  gardens  at  Cairo  grow  the  Weepiiig 
Willow  (Sttiix  babylrniica),  S.  egyptiaca  and  subserrata,  the  White  and  Black  Poplars,  the 
Cypress,  the  Cassia  Fistula,  Anona  squamo.sa,  the  Tamarind,  &c.,  with  the  European  Elm, 
which  only  attains  the  height  of  a  shrub.  Formerly  the  sacred  Bean  of  India  {Nelumhium 
$peciosum  Willd.,  Cyatnut  Nelumbo  Smith)  displayed  its  broad  foliage  and  splendid  flowers 
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on  the  waters  of  the  Nile :  it  has  now  disappeared  Representations  of  it  still  exist  on 
the  ruins  of  ancient  monuments.  Can  this  lovely  plant,  whicli  is  indigenous  to  the  East 
Indies,  have  been  an  exotic  in  Egypt,  and  only  preserved  there  by  cultivation  1  This  is  very 
probable. 

The  mountains  of  small  elevation  in  Cyrenaica  produce  abundantly  the  Carob  tiee,  tho 
Olive,  Myrtle,  Lentisk,  Arbutus  or  Strawberry  tree,  end  Juniperus  phoenicea:  their  k,  h- 
mils  are  clothed  with  thiclt  forests  of  a  Thnja,  which  is  doubtless  Presnella  Fontanesii 
{Thuja  articiilata  ©esf.)  Oaks,  wliich  are  so  abundant  upon  Mount  Atlas,  tlie  Date  and 
Prickly  Fig,  are  wanting  here. 

The  Atlas  mountains,  whose  highest  summits  do  not  exceed  7000  feet  according  to  Mir« 
bel,  11,400  feet  according  to  recent  tr8.v(jllers,  consist  of  two  parallel  chains  running  east 
and  west,  between  lat.  28°  and  33°.  They  divide  Barbary  from  tiie  great  desert  of  Sahara. 
The  range  nearest  the  coast,  refreshed  by  the  sea  breezes  and  frequent  showers,  is  covered 
uitti  forests.  Tho  other,  lying  towards  the  desert,  is  dry  and  nearly  barren.  Some  large 
intermediate  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  streams,  are  sur- 
prisingly fertile.  In  summer,  the  air  is  so  hot  and  oppressive  in  the  so.>  nern  districts,  that 
the  inhabitants  quit  their  dwellings  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palm  trees. 

Though  the  plains  of  the  northern  parts  be  generally  sandy,  they  dispiay  great  richness 
of  vegetation  wherever  they  are  not  quite  destitute  of  hiynidity.  Winter  is  to  them  the 
season  of  verdure ;  a  gentle  degree  of  warmth,  accompanied  by  rain,  hastens  the  growth  of 
a  multitude  of  plants,  and  flowers  spring  up  in  the  open  country,  as  they  do  in  our  climate 
at  the  return  of  spring.  But  when  the  sun  draws  near  the  tropic,  ram  ceases,  the  rivers 
dry  up,  the  atmosphere  becomes  scorching,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  lose  their  verdure,  and 
every  plant  is  burnt  up  under  foot. 

The  forests  of  Barbary  occupy  the  higher  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas.  They  are  chiefly 
formed  of  the  Cork  tree  and  Ilex,  Quercus  obtecta,  pseudo-suber,  coccifera,  pseudo-cocci- 
fera,  &c. ;  the  Q.  Ballota,  of  which  the  agreeably  tasted  acorns  are  eaten  by  the  natives,  the 
Aleppo  Pine  (Pinus  halepensis),  Fresnella  Fontanesii,  Juniperus  phoenicea  and  lypia,  and 
the  Cypress.  M.  Desfontaines,  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  an  excellent  work  on  the 
vegetation  of  the  states  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  has  rarely  seen  the  Common  Oak  {Quercus 
Robur),  the  Alder  or  the  Poplar,  and  Ash.  The  valleys  and  low  hills  are  fringed  with 
Wild  Olives,  Pistaciiio  trees  {Pistachia  Terehinthus,  P.  vera  and  atlantica),  with  the  Ar- 
butus, the  Shrubby  Jasmine,  the  Bay  tree,  the  Myrtle,  Rhus  pentaphyllum,  Coriaria,  and 
other  species,  with  Zizyphus  I.otos,  and  Spina  Christi,  witli  the  Chaste  tree,  the  Viburnum 
Tinus,  Osyris  alba,  Celtis  australis,  &c.  Tf>e  streams  are  bordered  with  Tamarisks;  T. 
gallica,  germanica,  and  africana;  Salix  tridentata,  pedicellata,  and  monandra;  with  the 
Oleander,  &c.  The  Palmetto  {Chamarops  humilis)  abounds  on  all  the  uncultivated  emi- 
nences ;  Pinus  Pinea  and  Pinaster  grow  on  some  parts  of  the  coast ;  while  forests  of  the 
Aleppo  Pine  (P.  halepensis)  skirt  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers. 

The  vegetation  of  Northern  Africa,  of  which  2100  to  2200  species  are  now  known,  diflors 
Kttle  from  that  of  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Of  344  \\  «ly 
plants,  that  is,  about  284  shrubs  and  60  trees,  which  Northern  Africa  poss'  ■;,  about  1(K) 
are  peculiar  to  the  country;  16  to  18  are  part  of  the  equatorial  Flora;  tlie  othc:-.-,  that  is, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  have  been  remarked  in  Southern  Europe  or  in  the 
Levant,  before  or  after  M.  Desfontaines's  expedition  into  Barbary ;  and  anionir  these  are 
reckoned  thirty-nine  trees  of  lofty  or  middling  stature.  Many  of  the  lierbaceous  plants  are 
also  common  to  Europe  or  the  Levant.  They  are  certainly  mingled  with  a  great  many 
African  species ;  but  tho  latter  have  almost  all  their  generic  types  in  the  Flora  of  Europe. 

In  fine,  tliere  are  no  less  than  half  the  species,  whether  woody  or  herbaceous,  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  or  Western  Barbary,  that  also  grow  in  the  other  Mediterranean  countries  belonging 
to  the  Transition  Zone. 

The  Coniferaj  and  Amentaceas  contribute  twenty-four  trees  to  Northern  Africa;  the  Legu- 
minosm,  eleveri ,  the  Terebintiiacece,  five  or  six ;  the  Rosacece,  fi)ur  or  five,  &c.    Tiie  Rici- 
nus  {Jiff.  755"),  or  Castor-oil  plant,  which  only  appears  a  tall  herb 
in  the  South  of  Europe,  grows  to  a  tree  on  the  southern  shores  of 
ihe  Mediterranean. 

The  proportion  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  the  annual,  biennial,  and 
perennial  plants  is  about  one  to  six. 

That  of  perennial  to  annual  and  biennial  plants  is  seven  to  nine. 
Here  the  proportion  is  increasing,  while  in  tiie  other  parts  of  the 
zone  it  is  decreasing.  This  anomaly  is,  perhaps,  more  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality,  and  would  probably  disappear  if  we  knew  all 
the  herbaceous  plants  of  Mount  Atlas ;  for  it  cannot  be  doublod 
that,  on  mountains,  the  number  of  perennial  greatly  exceeds  that 
of  annual  plants. 

The  plante  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Oudney,  from  Tripoli  to  Mourzouk,  are,  witn  tlM 
exception  of  a  few  species,  identical  with  those  of  Barbary. 
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Of  all  the  cocust  provineee  of  Africts  Lower  Effypt  possesgea  the  larg^est  number  of  equa* 
torial  plants;  which  must  be  attributed,  not  only  to  the  vicinity  of  Arabia,  but  to  the  pre< 
eenee  of  the  Nile,  who8<)  watere,  descending  from  li  country  very  near  the  equator,  neces- 
sarily wall,  along  with  the  valuable  mud  that  they  deposit,  a  great  number  of  meeds,  many 
of  which  grow  and  propagate  themselves  under  the  burning  sky  of  Egypt 

Of  Egypt,  Forskftl,  a  celebrated  writer  on  the  botany  of  Uiat  region,  says,  that  it  has  little 
in  common  with  other  countries.  "  All  that  is  seen  m  it  excite?  admiration,  whether  tlie 
works  of  men  or  of  nature.  Lofty  moimtaiha  are  unknown  there,  and  alpipe  productions  are 
consequently  baniched.  ■  The  absence  of  woods  excludes  a  vast  number  of  flowers ;  nor  da 
those  plants  flourish  which  properly  belong  to  rivers  and  lakes.  The  cold  of  the  northern 
regions  forbids  the  growth  of  tender  exotics.  Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  consumes  them  with 
unwonted  heat  The  same  advantages  of  climate  and  soil,  which  favour  native  plunts 
banish  foreign  ones.  Every  kind  of  vegetable  cannot  subsist  without  rain,  without  tht  vapoui 
of  springs,  rivers,  or  marshes,  without  the  cool  shades  of  mountains  and  woods.  They  art 
not  all  qualified  to  endure  the  diurnal  heat  by  the  periodical  refreshment  of  the  nocturiia' 
dew.  In  the  dry  soil  of  some  parts  of  Egypt  seeds  of  other  climes  quickly  perish ;  again 
plants  coming  from  a  dry  soil  ill  endure  the  inundation  and  marshy  state  of  other  |>art8.  Tht 
plants  of  Egypt  are  fitted  to  exist  by  a  p>eculiar  vegetative  economy.  Their  texture  is  loose, 
and,  as  it  were,  plethoric ;  so  that  their  proper  aliment  is  prepared  in  continually  distended 
veins.  The  widely  opened  moutlis  of  the  vessels  receive  the  copious  dews ,  and  the  leaves 
perform  the  functions  of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great  transpiration  is  excited;  and  the 
moist  roots  enable  them  to  endure  the  summer  sun,  and  to  pass  from  the  extreme  drougnt  of 
summer  to  the  humidity  of  a  three-months'  flood.  Besides,  the  inverted  order  of  things  tiint 
prevails  here,  covers  the  Egyptian  fields  in  winter  with  verdure  and  blossom,  while  the  pkntii 
of  Europe  are  undergoing  a  state  of  repose.  Sandy  deserts,  destitute  of  moisture,  insulate 
the  vegetation  of  Central  Africa,  and  prevent  its  extending  to  Europe.  Seeds,  too,  which 
drop  accidentally  on  the  earth,  and  are  subsequently  covered  by  the  sediment  of  the  river,  are 
never  likely  to  be  developed.  This  is  the  reason,  too,  why  the  entomology  of  Egypt  is  so 
poor.  The  eggs  and  chrysalides  of  insects  are  smothered  by  the  stagnant  waters;  some  few 
families  retire  to  the  trees  and  loftier  shrubs ;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  these  sheltering 
spots  to  protect  them  from  the  scorching  atmosphere.  In  like  manner,  the  birds,  which 
inhabit  mountains  and  groves,  avoid  these  exposed  and  thirsty  fields." 

The  northern  plants,  therefore,  most  of  which  belong  to  mountains  or  lakes,  are  entirely 
absent  A  few  only,  scattered,  and  changed  in  appearance,  show  themselves  as  strangers. 
Egypt  arms  with  thorns  the  Colutea  and  the  C^rduus ;  while  Sweden  points  the  leaves  of 
the  Juniper  and  Fir.  The  one  abounds  with  Dates  and  Sycamore  trees ;  the  other  with 
Willow-grounds.  The  Nile  is  clothed  with  luxuriant  reeds ;  Sweden  maintains  an  endless 
race  of  Carices.  The  entire  absence  of  Fungi,  in  the  moist  soil  of  Egypt  is  remarkable ; 
Mosses  and  Lichens  are  extremely  rare,  and  chiefly  exotic. 

The  plants  of  Egypt  may,  therefore,  be  distributed  into  two  classes ;  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal feature  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  water. 

The  irriguous  or  cultivated  plants,  all  of  which  are  exotic,  owe  their  introduction  and 
propagation  to  human  industry.  The  number  of  fruit  trees  by  Ao  means  answers  to  the 
culture  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  most  flourishing  of  these  are,  the  Date  and  Sycamore ; 
wiiich,  perhaps,  have  the  greatest  power  of  sending  their  roots  deep  into  the  ground,  in  quest 
of  latent  moisture.  The  spontaneous  plants  belonging  to  this  division  are  seen  either  near 
th^  Mediterranean  or  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  Nile;  or  they  occupy  the  edges  of  fields 
and  gardens  which  are  artificialfy  irrigated. 

Every  region,  almost  every  province,  has  its  peculiar  Botanic  Garden,  in  which  plants 
spontaneously  thrive,  being  particularly  "voured  by  the  soil.  The  peninsula  Ras-et-tin  is 
distinguished  from  Uie  shore  of  Alexandria  by  eminences,  fields,  fig  plantations,  fosses, 
salines,  and  a  variety  of  shndy  open  places.  Thus,  plants  of  very  different  kinds  are  col- 
lected in  a  small  space,  each  having  appropriated  to  itself  its  own  fit  habitation.  Wlmt  is 
still  better,  in  this  place  the  botanist  may  pursue  his -researches  with  security ;  the  situation 
defending  him  from  the  attacks  of  rubbers.  The  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  joins  it  to 
the  land  is  occupied  by  dwellings;  the  rest  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  the  Arabs  are  afraid 
either  to  cross  the  water  or  to  go  through  the  city. 

Of  noxious  and  useless  plants,  there  are  either  none,  or  they  are  very  few,  and  occupy 
remote  spots;  the  reason  for  which  is  obvious;  the  unceasing  cultivation  of  the  more  vnlu 
able  plants  entirely  excluding  the  weeds.  To  the  conveniently  situated  lands  no  rest  is 
allowed ;  as  crop  after  crop  is  carried  away,  the  ground  is  turned  up  with  the  plough,  till 
every  weed  is  extirpated,  and  the  thick  growth  of  the  cultivated  plants  choke  the  last  strag- 
gling native  of  the  soil.  Siiould  any  remain,  in  a  field  not  immediately  sowed,  they  fail  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  heat. 

The  desert  plants,  again,  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the  former  class ;  being  distinguished 
by  their  poor  and  parched  growth,  which  almost  seems  to  bespeak  one's  compassion.  Even 
the  dreariest  spots  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  vegetation,  about  fifty  species  having  fixed 
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iheir  abode  there,  and  aflbrdin;  a  maintenance,  though  of  the  slenderest  and  coarsest  kind, 
tb  the  flocks  of  the  wandering  Bedouins.  These  plants  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
soii,  which  supports  them,  being  arid  and  crustaceous ;  their  hotiow  leaves,  however,  often 
retain  the  moisture  of  the  nightly  dews  and  winter  clouds,  which  periodically  call  them  into 
life.  They  are  growing  till  the  end  of  March,  and  disseminat''  their  seeds  during  April  and 
May ;  but  before  the  summer  solstice  arrives,  they  are  almost  ail  withered. 

The  Date  is  the  principal  object  of  cultivation ;  the  treis  are  planted  at  intervals  of 
eighteeij  feet,  and  after  six  years  they  bear  fruit. .  When  they  are  yourig  and  tender,  it  is 
cu8toma.;y  to  cover  them  with  mats,  so  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  form  themselves  into  a 
trunk ;  e^vcry  year  two  rows  of  boughs  are  cut  off  round  the  tree,  so  that  their  age  is  easily 
computedV 

But  of  \he  plants  of  Egypt,  a  few,  for  which  that  country  is  rendered  remarkable,  must 
be  here  noticed ;  and  among  them  none  is  more  worthy  than  the  Papyrus  (J^g.  756.),  com- 
monly calied  the  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  or  of  Egypt;  because,  though  apparently  of  rare 
occurrence  in  that  country,  it  was  there  first  employed  in  making 
paper.  It  is  the  tuutvpof  of  Theophrastus  and  of  Dioscorides;  Papy- 
rus of  Pliny,  and  Bera  of  the  Egyptians ;  in  Syria,  Babier  (whence 
come  the  words  Papyrus  and  Paper) ;  Cyperus  Papyrus  of  Lin- 
nrous,  and  P.  antiquorum  of  Link.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  inmate 
of  the  stoves  of  our  country ;  where,  if  the  roots  be  kept  constantly 
moist,  it  flourishes,  and  is  highly  ornamental.  The  main  stem,  sur- 
rounded at  the  base  by  a  few  short  leaves,  is  bluntly  triangular, 
and  attains  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  bearing  a  large  compound 
umbel  of  slender,  feathery,  gracefully  recurved,  and  very  numerous 
flower-stalks,  with  inconspicuous  blossoms.  It  is  from  the  delicate 
and  white  pith  which  fills  the  interior  of  the  stems  of  this  fine 
plant,  that  the  ancients  prepared  their  paper.  To  accomplish  this, 
after  having  removed  the  epidermis,  they  cut  the  spongy  part  into 
thin  slices,  which  they  steeped  in  the  water  of  the  Nile,  or  into 
water  slightly  imbued  with  gum;  after  which,  two  layers  were 
placed  one  above  another,  takmg  care  to  arrange  them  in  contrary 
directions,  that  is,  alternately  breadthwise  and  lengthwise,  many  layers  being  often  required 
to  make  one  sheet  of  paper.  Then  the  article  was  dried,  and  subjected  to  a  strong  pressure, 
and  finally  smoothed  with  d  tooth,  or  a  piece  of  polished  ivory.  On  this  kind  of  paper,  most 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  were  inscribed ;  especially  those  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Other  accounts,  indeed,  of  the  ancient  mode  of  preparing  paper  from  the  Papyrus  are 
R  good  deal  at  variance  with  what  is  above  given,  and  with  what  we  know  of  the  structure 
of  the  plant  in  question ;  which  is  by  no  means  composed  of  layers,  but  is  an  uniform  mass 
of  very  cellular  pith,  covered  by  the  epidermis.  Thus,  according  to  Theophrastus,  "  For 
making  paper,  the  stoutest  stems  of  the  Papyrus  were  selected ;  the  thin  layers  were  divided, 
the  central  ones  being  the  finest,  whitest,  and  most  esteemed.  After  these  were  spread  out, 
and  the  irregularities  reduced,  the  muddy  water  of  the  Nile,  which  somewhat  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  paste,  was  sprinkled  over  them ;  many  leaves  being  requisite  to  form  one  sheet 
of  paper.  It  was  common,  after  pressing  them,  to  beat  them  with  a  mallet,  to  dry  and  polish 
them ;  all  these  preparations  being  essential,  h-  'ore  the  paper  would  bear  writing ;  and  for 
such  as  was  destined  to  keep  a  long  time,  the  -caution  of  rubbing  it  with  cedar  oil,  which 
impnt'/'d  to  it  the  incorruptible  nature  of  that  tree,  was  also  adopted."  This  account  is,  in 
all  pruUability,  applicable  to  the  paper  of  the  ancients  made  from  trees  inhabiting  marshy 
situations,  such  as  the  Willow,  Poplar,  &c. 

The  sacred  TjOtus  of  Egypt  is  a  plant  that  has  elicited  much  controversy,  and  it  does 
appear  that,  in  different  and  even  the  same  countries,  the  inhabitants  called  very  dissimilar 
plants  by  the  nan-.  ■  •  Lotus.    According  to  Shaw,  in  the  plate  that  represents  the  moenic 

pavement  at  PriBneste,  relating  to  some  of  the 
animals-and  plants  of  ^i  pt  and  Ethiopia  (and 
of  which  a  full  histor;,  ? .  iven  in  Montfaucon's 
Antiquities,  v.  14.),  the  ^o  us  of  those  coiMtries  is 
unquestionably  a  Water  liily,  of  which  thioe  kinds 
aremenlioiied  by  M.  Desfontainef,  J  represented 
on  many  Egyptian  monuments.  "o  of  them," 

he  says,  "  have  been  well  describee  in  the  works  ot 
Herodotus  and  Theophrastus;  one  has  white  flowers 
and  fruit  like  that  of  a  poppy,  full  of  a  great  number 
of  seeds :  this  is  the  Nympheea  Lotus  (Jig.  757.) 
of  Linneeus.  Tiie  other,  called  by  Herodotus  the 
Lily  Rose  of  the  Nile,  and  by  Theophrastus  the 
Egyptian  Bean,  or  Lotus  of  Antinoiis,  has  a  flower 
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of  1  lovely  red,  and  a  flruit  shaped  like  the  rose  of  a  waterinjr-pot,  pitted  with  deep  hollows, 
euiii  containing  an  oblong  seed,  as  large  as  a  small  filbert:  this  is  the  Nymphsa  Melumbo 
of  Linneeus,  the  Cyamus  Nelumbo  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  and,  according  to  ',  im,  the  xvoftot 
iii  the  ancients,  which  has  been  confounded  by  other  able  writers  with  th'  true  Lotus  of 
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'i'he  red-nowei^  Lotus  is  comm(.-i  in  Ib<\,^,  but  lita  difti [ipeared  in  Egypt;  its  former 
existence  there  tit.rif  inconliTstably  \  roved  by  me  testimony  of 
Herodotus  and  Theipi'.rastusi. 
/M^   /^tjW^c.^^^.         Instly,  the  thin!  s,ix^':ki  bh"  blu.'  i  .,w  iU,  aud  a  fruit  like  the 
W     WP^t^ctI'  '     ^"  ■  '*  '^  lil;   •'  ise  (It! iMeatpiJ  ,.\a  tlio  u^;.,  'unents  of  antiquity,  and 
"       Y}ii^''\l;   xl^y      has  ijecn  noticed  by  Athenteus.     This  di  thor  cays  that  at  Alexan- 
dria t!i :  crownf  w  jrn  at  the  fesvivals  of  Antinoias  were  composed 
of  thf;  rnd  or  the  blue  Lotus.     M  M.  DelilJo  and  Savigny  observed 
the  blue  Water-lily  Lotus,  in  Eg;  ot,  and  iiave  described  it  under 
the  name  of  Nytriph>9a  caerulea. 

The  Egyptian  Arum  (/  Colo:  i  Ha  1  Am.)  {fig.  758.)  abounds 
in  Eg)  pi,  !:1yna,  and  the  adjacen!  countries,  and  is  extensively  cul- 
tivatvil  fo!'  f.he  sake  of  its  'arga  escul  'nt  roots,  which  are  no  less 
estecineil  ihaii  tho^o  of  il  >  I  lied.  Arjioi  esculcntum  lAnn.  in  the 
Wetht  Indifcs.  Tlie  i^ourd  .iid  cucjuiber  tribe  are  everywhere 
plantixl;  no  kin(?,  h(,»^\ever,  bemg  held  in  such  favour  as  the  Cucu- 
mis  Ciiata,  which,  says  Hasselquist,  grows  about  Grand  Cairo,  and 
nowhere  else,  and  which  the  grandees  and  Europeans  in  the  capital 
eat  au  the  n.oat  pleasant  fruit  they  can  obtain,  and  that  from  which 
their  health  is  least  liable  to  suffer. 
The  Carthamus  tinctorius  (fig.  759.),  or  Safflower,  is  raised  in 
large  quantities  throughout  the  country,  and  is  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  natives.  Be- 
sides its  valuable  properties  as  a  dye,  at  Cairo  the  young  leaves  are  considered  an  excellent 
salad. 
The  Onion  {Allium  Cepa)  is  a  plant,  the  use  of  which  may  be  traced,  in  Africa,  and  espe- 
cially in  Egypt,  to  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity,  so  far  back  as 
2000  years  before  Christ  It  still  forms  a  favourite  addition  to  the 
food  of  the  Egyptians.  Hasselquist,  in  a  panegyric  on  the  exquisite 
flavour  of  the  Egyptian  onion,  remarks,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
Israelites,  afler  quitting  the  land  of  bondage,  should  have  regretted 
the  loss  of  this  delicacy  as  they  did,  with  the  reproachful  exclama- 
tion, "  we  remember  the  fish  that  we  did  eat  in  Egypt,  the  cucum- 
bers, and  the  melons,  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic." 
These  roots  are  mild  and  pleasant  in  Egypt,  though  strong  and  nau- 
seous in  other  countries.  There  they  are  sofl  and  yielding ;  but  in 
nioro  northern  regions  they  are  hard,  and  their  coats  so  compact,  as 
to  render  them  difficult  of  digestion.  The  Egyptians  and  Turks  eat 
them  roasted  and  cut  into  four  pieces,  with  some  bits  of  cooked 
meat :  a  preparation  which  they  call  kebab,  and  consider  no  delici- 
ous, that  tiiey  devoutly  wish  it  may  form  one  of  the  viands  of  Para- 
dis£.  A  soup  mode  of  Egyptian  onions  was  pronounced  by  the  learn- 
ed traveller  to  be  certainly  one  of  th  best  dishes  of  which  he  ever 
partook.  The  predilection  for  this  savourv  bulb  extends  in  Africa  beyond  the  country  of  the 
Nile.  Major  Denham,  in  his  route  south  from  Bomou,  observed  numerous  gardens,  in  v/hich 
tlie  only  vegetable  cultivated  was  the  onion.  The  ancient  Egyptians  worshipped  the  onion, 
•nd  "  shed  tears  at  the  scent  of  a  deified  leek."  By  the  GreeKs,  again,  this  root  was  held  in 
abhor  'ence;  while  tha-Roman  soldiery  and  labourers  almost  lived  upon  it.  In  the  sout!.  '■■" 
Europe,  the  love  of  onions  was  formerly  not  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  but  extended  ,  i 
to  the  court;  and  it  is  related  of  Alfor.  o,  k'ng  of  Castile,  who  had  the  greatest  avev,  r.  to 

.  ;?<*)8,  he  instituted  an  order  o'  '.nighth'  ■'  ^y  the 

i^hts  who  had  eaten  garlic  or  onion    uould  not 

I  with  their  brethren,  for  the  space  of  one  montli. 

.dii  at  Aibi,  in  France,  that  the  titlie  of  them  pro- 

lue  of  1000  crowns. 

/  is  supposed  to  be  the  species  ♦'at  yields  gum-arabi(!. 

:a  have  abounded  in  Egypt;  aoii  in  the  tombs  of  tl " 

A  by  the  naturalists  of  the  famous  Prftrich  expedition, 

p'T<"3ct  in  form  and  colour,  though  buried  for  manv 
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that  savoury  vegetable,  that,  in  the  y 
laws  of  which  it  was  enacted  that  tL 
appear  at  court,  nor  have  any  comm- 
So  gr^at  a  quantity  of  onion-  was  c; 
duced  to  the  archbishop  an  ani    ' 
The  Acacia  of  the  Nile  {/     .  ,■  ■ 
From  time  immemorial  the        i 
Egyptian  kings,  which  werrj  cbt><. , 
vessels  were  tbund,  filled  with  vh 


thousand  years;  so  that  it  is  not  imprt'  >%  <  <;  that  Egypt  may  have  been  the  native  country  o. 
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tliis  grain;  and  for  many  years  so  great  waa  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  that  it  waa  styled  the 
granary  of  Europe. 

Many  are  of  opinion  thtt  we  are  indebted  to  Egypt  for  the  Bean  ( Vtcta  Faba) ;  certain  it 
is  that  the  Greeks  received  it  from  that  country. 

The  coast  of  Barbary  is  described  1^  Deafontaines,  m  his  Flora  Atlantica,  as  a  warm  but 
salubrious  and  agreeable  region.  Its  mild  winters  resemble  an  early  spring,  when  the  Peaches, 
Plums,  Nectarines,  and  Almonds  are  in  blossom,  the  herbage  is  green,  and  the  fields  are 
adorned  with  innumerable  flowers.  There  are  Triticum  durum,  distinguished  by  its  horiw, 
scarcely  farinaceous  kernel,  bearded  spike,  and  solid  culm;  Barley,  used  only  as  food  for 
horses ;  Indian  Corn,  Sorghum,  Holcus  saccharetus.  Rice  in  the  inundated  grounds ;  Tobbcco 
{Nicoiiana  rustica  and  Tabacum),  a  great  variety  of  Olives,  beautiful  Oranges,  Fijfs,  Pome- 
granates, Almonds,  Grapes,  Plums,  Peaches,  Pistachio  nuts,  Zizvphua  tiotus,  delicious  Melons 
and  Gourds,  Crocus  vemus,  the  White  Mulberry  for  feeding  silkworms,  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane 
(in  gardens),  Hibiscus  esculentus,  and  many  European  kitchen  vegetables.  Opposite  to 
Tripoli,  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  is  an  island,  now  called  Gerba,  or  Jerba,  once  inhabited  by  the 
Lotophagi,  a  people  so  termed  because  their  chief  food  was  a  fruit  called  Lotos.  "  After  the 
Palm,"  says  the  learned  Shaw,  in  his  account  of  the  vegetable  products  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis,  "  we  are  to  describe  the  Lotus,  whose  fruit  is  frequently  mentioned  in  history ;  tiie 
Ix>tophagi  also,  a  considerable  people  of  these  and  the  adjacent  districts,  received  their  name 
from  the  eating  of  it.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  fruit  was  sweet  like  a  date ;  Pliny,  that 
it  was  of  the  bigness  of  a  bean,  and  of  a  safiron  colour ;  and  Theophrastus,  that  it  grew 
thick,  like  the  fruit  of  the  myrtle  tree.  This  shrub,  which  is  common  in  many  parts  of 
Barbary,  has  the  leaves,  prickles,  flower,  and  fruit  of  the  Zizyphus,  or  Jujeb;  only  with  tliis 
difference,  that  tlie  fruit  here  is  round,  smaller,  and  more  luscious ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
branches,  like  those  of  the  Paliurus,  are  neither  so  much  jointed  nor  crooked.  The  fruit  is 
still  in  great  repute,  tastes  something  like  gingerbread,  and  is  sold  in  the  markets  all  over 

the  southern  districts  of  these  kingdoms."  It  appears  very 
certain,  according  to  M.  Desfontaines,  that  this  shrub  is  the  true 
Lotos,  whence  the  Lotophagi  derived  their  name ;  and  this  is 
rendered  more  evident  by  a  passage  from  Polybius,  who  affirms 
that  he  saw  the  Lotos  himself  The  Lotos  of  the  Lotophagi, 
says  the  historian,  "is  a  stiff  and  thorny  shrub;  its  leaves  are 
small,  green,  and  like  those  of  aRhamnus.  The  immature  fruits 
resemble  myrtleberries ;  when  ripe,  they  are  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, and  equal  to  round  olives  in  size,  containing  a  stony  nut." 
This  description  entirely  coincides  with  that  of  Zizyphus  Lotos 
{Jig.  760.),  and  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  tree  of  the 
country.  Polybius  has  fiirther  informed  us  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  Lotos.  When  ripe,  the  fruits  are  gathered,  crushed, 
and  kept  in  close  vessels;  the  common  sort  being  destined  for 
the  slaves,  and  the  best  quality  for  the  free  men.  In  this  state 
the  fruit  is  eaten,  the  flavour  resembling  figs  or  dates.  A  kind  of  wine  is  prepared  from  then 
by  adding  water,  which  is  very  good,  but  does  not  keep  above  ten  days. 

Theophrastus  relates  that  the  Lotos  was  formerly  so  common  on  the  island  now  called 
Zerbi,  and  the  adjoining  continent,  that  the  army  of  Orphellus,  when  their  provisions  failed, 
on  the  way  to  Carthage,  lived  for  several  days  upon  it  Now  the  inhabitants  of  Syrtis,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  desert,  still  gather  the  fruit  of  this  shrub ;  they  sell  it  in  the  market  for 
the  food  of  man  and  beast,  and  drink  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  infused.  The  tradition 
of  its  having  been  formerly  the  chief  food  of  man  is  still  preserved  among  them.  Homer 
alludes  to  this  very  plant  in  his  Odyssey,  when  he  says  that  the  Lotos  had  so  delicious  a 
flavour,  that  the  strangers  who  ate  it  lost  all  recollection  of  their  own  country.  Thus  were 
llie  companions  of  Ulysses  obliged  to  be  removed  by  force  from  the  placr  where  it  grew. 
DoiilHlese  tlie  lototi  fruit  was  a  convenient  resource  for  people  who  dwelt  a*  jong  uncultivated 
iani  ;  but  nothing  but  the  glowing  imagination  of  a  poet  could  have  conferred  such  exqui- 
.?lte  flavour  on  a  fruit  which  is  far  inferior  to  the  dates  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  as  to 
aver  that  thone  wiio  had  once  tasted  it,  were  unwilling  ever  to  leave  the  favoured  land  that 
proti.c^d  it.  Some  have  considered  this  Lotos  to  be  Uie  Diospyros  Lotos;  but  without  sufh 
cient  reason. 

It  is  much  to  be  >•  /retted  that  the  Atlas  mountains  have  not  been  explored ;  and  yet  it 
would  appear,  from  Ihe  geoijraphical  notice  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  published  in  tho 
Journal  of  tUe  Royal  Geoira^hical  Society  of  London,  by  Lieutenant  Washington,  R.  N. 
vol.  i.  p.  1V;3.,  that  so  desirable  an  object  would  not  be  of  difficult  accomplishment.  This 
gentleman  accompanied  a  miauion  that  was  sent  by  the  British  Consulate  at  Tangier,  to 
Morficco,  Wiii  ,h  is  situated  '..:  a  plain  that  extends  east  and  west,  between  a  low  range  of 
schistose  hills  to  the  north,  and  the  lofly  Atbs  to  the  south,  about  twenty-five  miles  wide, 
and  apparently  a  dead  Hat  to  the  frot  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
ll,li00  feet,  their  peaks  covered  with  snow.    This  plain,  which  has  no  limit  as  far  as  the 
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eye  can  reach  east  and  west,  lying  about  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  soil  a 
lififht  sandy  loam,  with  numerous  rolled  stones  of  crystallised  quartz,  a^ptes,  flints,  por 
phyry,  a  green  ston6,  carnelians,  &c.  &c.,  is,  generally  speaking,  covered  with  low 
brushwood  of  the  thorny  plant  called  Sidra  nebach,  or  Buckthorn;  the  bank  of  the  streams 
fringed  with  Oleanders  (fig.  761.)  in  great  beauty,  while  to  the  north  of  the  city  is  a  forest 

of  Palms  and  Olives.  The  river  Tensifl,  springing  at  about 
forty  miles  east  of  the  city,  flows  at  about  four  miles  north  of 
Morocco,  and,  joined  by  streamlets  from  Atlr  t,  reaches  the 
Atlantic  near  Safly,  about  100  miles  distant;  the  river  is 
shallow,  but  rapid;  tlie  channel  about  300  vards  wide,  but 
fordable  almost  everywhere.  "  The  quarter  ot  the  city  allotted 
to  the  British  mission  was  one  of  the  Sultan's  gardens,  called 
Sebt  el  MahmOnia,  covering  an  extent  of  fifteen  acres,  planted 
in  the  wilderness  style,  with  every  variety  of  fruit  tree,  Olive, 
Orange,  Pomegranate,  Citron,  Mulberry,  Walnut,  Peach,  Apple, 
Pear,  Vine,  &c. ;  with  Cedar,  Popktr,  Acacia,  Rose,  Myrtle, 
and  Jasmine,  forming  a  dense  and  luxuriant  mass  of  foliage, 
only  broken  by  the  solemn  Cypress  and  more  stately  Palm; 
and  through  which  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Atlas,  rising  almost  immediately  above  our  heads,  and 
the  tall  tower  of  the  principal  mosque,  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Nought  but  the 
playfulness  of  gazelles,  and  the  abundant  trickling  of  water  in  every  direction  to  break  the 
stillness  of  this  delightful  spot,  combining  every  thing  to  be  desired  in  a  burning  clime, — 
silence,  shade,  verdure,  and  fragrance.  But,  as  a  contrast  to  the  limited  view  of  our  garden, 
the  terraced  roof  of  our  house  commanded  a  prospect  over  the  city,  the  extensive  plain, 
boundless  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the  whole  dahir  or  belt,  of  the  Atlas,  girding,  as  it  were, 
the  country  ftom  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,  with  a  band  of  snow ;  and  few  days  passed, 
during  our  stay  at  Morocco,  that  we  did  not  spend  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  gazing 
on  this  beautiful  and  striking  object,  noting  its  masses  and  peaks  of  snow,  and  deploring  that 
this  mighty  range,  combining  within  one  day's  journey,  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the 
torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  and  oflbring  such  a  field  to  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and  the 
botanist,  should  still  remain  unexplored,  and  present  an  impassable  barrieir  to  civilisation. 
Viewed  from  Morocco,  the  frozen  chain  of  Atlas  bounds  the  horizon  from  east  to  south-west. 
Li  January,  the  transition  firom  the  wooded  to  the  snowy  zone  is  immediate ;  the  formation 
inclines  more  towards  sharp  ridges  and  points  than  to  alpu.e  peaks.  The  highest  of  these 
points  visible  from  the  city  bears  B.S.E.,  distant  twenty-seven  miles;  two  other  remarkable 
masses,  forming  sugar-loaves,  S.E.  by  E.  and  S.E.,  Called  by  thu  Moors  Glaoni.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  neither  Moors  nor  Arabs  have  any  distinguishmg  name  for  the  Atlas.  It  is 
usually  called  Djibbel  Telj,  or  Snowy  Mountains ;  but  the  word  Atlas  is  unknown :  whence 
is  it  derived  1  Alay  it  not  be  a  Greek  corruption  of  the  Libyan  Adraer,  or  Athraer,  signifying 
mountain )  Many  of  these  heights  were  measured  trigonometrically,  and  the  highest, 
named  by  the  Moors  Mittsin,  lat  31°  12'  y.,  twenty-seven  miles  S.,  twenty  miles  E.  of 
Morocco,  was  found  to  be  11,400  feet  above  ihe  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  below  the  limit 
assigned  to  perpetual  snow  by  Humboldt ;  yet  but  once  in  -twenty  years  had  these  summits 
been  seen  fi'ee  from  snow."  From  the  enchanting  Jebl  el  Mahmonia,  the  travellers  visited 
the  Atlas  mountains,  and  spent  three  days  among  them.  At  daylight  of  the  8th  of  January, 
(a  season  of  the  year  when  the  mountains  of  more  northern  latitudes  are  unapproachable) 
they  bade  adieu  to  their  earthly  paradise,  the  garden  of  £1  Mahmonia,  and  journeyed  S.E. 
towards  Atlas.  The  soil  of  the  plain  which  they  traversed  was  a  light  sandy  loam,  covered 
with  rolled  stones  and  shrubs  of  the  Buckthorn,  traversed  by  brooks,  fringed  with  Oleanders, 
and  large  Olive  groves  and  ruined  aqueducts;  at  sixteen  miles  they  entered  one  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Atlas,  and,  winding  up  a  mountain  torrent,  encamped  for  the  night  at  about 
2400  feet  above  the  plain,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  and  plain  of  Morocco, 
with  the  winding  river,  losing  itself  m  the  western  horizon.  Next  morning,  th(iy  struck 
their  tents,  and  set  forward  by  a  sharp  ascent;  a  brawling  torrent  was  in  the  valley 
beneath  them,  its  banks  well  wooded  with  Olive,  Caroob^  or  Al  Kharob  (Ceratonia 
Siliqua),  Walnut,  Acacia,  Cedar  (the  finest  timber  that  the  country  aflbrds,  though  not  very 
large),  and  a  profiision  of  Oleanders,  and  stunted  Palms  and  Rose  Trees :  they  were  also 
cheered  and  enlivened  on  the  march  by  the  rhoats  of  the  Shelluh  huntsmen,  who,  at  everv 
angle  of  the  road,  endeavoured  to  rouse  game,  every  turn  of  the  road  disclosing  fresh  bet  • 
ties  in  the  valley,  and  a  more  boundless  view  of  the  plain  and  city  of  Morocco,  its  vario  ... 
mosques  glittering  in  the  morning  sun ;  the  baxi-  of  the  road  limestone  *  tJie  soil  a  stiff  clay 
and  stony,  with  mulders  of  limestone,  sandstce,  ugTto,  flint,  porpl!Jr^  gneiss,  greenstone, 
and  cameJian ;  on  die  brow  of  the  hill  a  range  f  limestone,  fhll  of  vertical  .<issures,  resem- 
bling a  pile  of  artificially  placed  and  gigantir  tombstones ;  and  several  villages  near  the 
road,  perched  in  the  most  romantic  situations,  and  inhabited  by  the  free  Shelluhs,  th" 
aborigines  of  these  mountains.  Till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  continued  ascending 
the  herbage  becoming  more  scanty    and  the  cedars  mere  stunted,  till  they  reached  lh( 
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lim'.t  of  uiow.  and  proceeded  aoine  way  above  it ;  when  their  ^idea  deotarin(f  they  would 
proceed  no  t'artber,  and  the  tliawins  anow  giving  way  under  their  feet,  our  tra"eliurs 
reluctantly  halted,  gassing  on  the  higliest  peaks  far  beyond  their  reach,  and  the  interme- 
diate interval  presenting  one  mass  of  untrodden  snow.  The  barometer  indicated  an  elevation 
of  6400  feeL  Such  a  country  as  that  round  Morocco  would  indeed  afford  a  glorious  harvest 
to  the  botanist. 

The  Zoology  of  Egypt  presents  that  scantinew  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  objects 
which  might  be  expected  from  tlie  nakedness  of  tlie  country.  The  French  governmtnt, 
always  more  attentive  than  otliers  to  scientific  research,  even  in  the  midst  of  war,  com- 
DiiHuiuned  some  of  the  most  able  zoologists  to  accompany  their  armv  into  Egypt ;  but  the 
paucity  of  its  animal  productions  prevented  the  results  from  being  so  important  as  had  been 
expected.  The  more  recent  researches  of  M.  Rijppell  have  made  us  acquainted  with  many 
new  animals. 

The  following  quadrupeds  appear  to  be  the  most  peculiar : 


RowilphiN  trldim.    TridoDt  Bat 
Nyctrrli  (;»iSWiyll.    Oeolftoy'i  Bat 
N>'ctiiiomui  amtiaoia.    £|Qrptian  Rat 
fVnipuN  c^iilUcul.    EgyiiUitii  Vamplm 
Tiphnou,  perfbratufc    renonted  Bat 


Caiiii  niloticus.    Kcniftan  foi. 
Minj;ii]<ta  Ichneumon,    IrhneumoD. 
Arviola  ollntictH.    Efffptlaa  ArviooU. 
Fnuimomyi  itbetus  A«p.    Alti-iodrim  Sand  Rat 
nanunomjrs  Ckbirlnua.     Ei^ptian  Rat 


Garblllua  agyi 

itUi 


InpUao  a«lt«b 
LeuiM  afyptuctia     Egyunii  Han 
Ftlit  nianicutata  Auv.    Tha  Tnia  Cat 
Felia  (Jhaui  tiuii,    Th«  Booted  Lynx. 
Canii  niilotlcui  JiHp.    Nilotic  t'oi. 


Egyptian  Ichneiiinon. 


Of  these  animals,  the  three  latter  have  been  recently  discovered  by  7«I.  R&ppell.  This 
naturalist  is  of  opinion  that  the  Felis  maniculata  is  the  original  stock  from  which  the 
domestic  or  house  Cat  of  Europe,  in  all  probability,  has  sprung ;  the  intermediate  gradation 
being  marked  by  the  tame  cats  of  the  modem  Ejryptians.  The  wild  breed  is  still  to  be 
met  with  in  Nubia,  and  extends,  in  all  probability,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt.  The  Felis 
Chaus  somewhat  resembles  the  Booted  Lynx  of  Abyssinia ;  but  is  distinct.  The  Egyptian 
Fox,  C.  niloticus,  both  in  habits  and  appearance  much  resembles  the  European  Fox ;  but 
has  a  much  more  slender  body,  and  longer  legs :  the  body  also  is  yellowish,  and  the  throat 
and  belly  gray. 
The  Egyptian  Ichneumon  (Jig.  762,),  as  celebrated  and  even  deified  by  remote  antiquity, 

deserves   a    more  detailed  notice.     The  important 
762  services  which  this  animal  renders  to  mankind  cer- 

tainly gave  it  higher  claims  than  any  otlier  to  the 
homage  of  the  andient  Egyptians.  It  presents  s 
lively  image  of  a  bo'  ■  volent  power  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  the  service  ')f  man,  by  destroying  those 
noisome  and  dangerous  roptilp"  which  are  the  pests 
of  hot  and  humid  climates  a  small  size,  and 

without  any  great  physical  strength,  the  Ichrenmon  carries  on  •..  -iet  and  destructive 
warfare  against  crocodiles,  serpents,  and  lizards  of  every  description,  not,  indeed,  by  attack- 
mg  these  reptiles,  firequently  so  much  larger  than  itself;  but  by  seeking  with  the  greatest 
perseverance  and  cunning  afler  their  eggs.  Urged  by  this  instinct  of  destruction,  it  may  be 
seen  at  the  close  of  day  gliding  through  the  ridges  and  inequalities  of  the  soil,  fixing  its 
attention  on  every  thing  that  strikes  its  senses,  with  the  view  of  evading  danger  or  discover- 
ing prey;  its  thirst  for  destruction,  in  fret,  is  so  great,  that  even  afler  its  appetite  has  been 
satisfied,  it  destroys  every  living  thing  within  its  reach  too  feeble  to  make  resistance.  It 
particularly  seeks  afler  eggs,  of  which  it  is  extremely  fond,  and  it  thus  proves  so  destructive 
to  the  race  of  crocodiles.  It  is  easy  jf  domestication,  and  in  this  state  evinces  great  attach- 
ment both  to  the  house  and  the  person  of  its  master.  It  never  wanders  from  the  fiist,  and 
knows  the  person  of  the  latter,  recognises  his  voice,  and  is  pleased  by  his  caresses.  Its 
Bense  of  smell,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  particularly  acute;  h "•  ^h"  ears  are  remarkable  for 
their  breadth  and  the  extension  of  the  orifice. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  of  much  the  same  breeds  as  ..lose  distributed  in  the  Barbary 
Statps.  The  vicinity  of  Arabia  supplies  the  Egyptians  with  the  fleetest  and  most  beautiful 
horses;  while  the  ass  is  much  stronger  and  more  serviceable  than  the  European:  this  breed 
attains  to  the  size  of  ponies,  and  has  long  been  introduced  into  Malta,  where  they  command 
a  price  equal  to  fifleen  or  twenty  pounds.  The  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  race,  spreading, 
with  various  modifications,  over  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  from  whence  it  has  passed  into 

India,  CI;  na,  and  Southern  Russia.  The  Goats  {fig.  763.) 
ore  particular'3  elegant:  the  hair  is  sleek,  the  forehead 
arched,  md  the  ears  very  long  and  pendulous:  this  breed 
was  introduced  into  Malta  and  Sioily  by  the  British  army,  on 
its  return  from  Egypt;  and,  fron  personal  observation,  we 
think  those  countries  well  adapted  to  promote  its  increase. 

The  Birds  do  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  Europe. 

Vultures  and  storks  are  held  in  deserved  esteem,  from  their 

usefulness  in  devouring  ofial  and  all  dead  animals:   hence 

they  may  be  seen  on  the  terraces  of  houses,  building  and 

EcTpUan  Go»i  ^ivinff  ui  perfect  security  even  in  the  midst  of  noisy  and  po« 
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miloiu  oitiei.  The  Vulture  percnoptenu,  or  ilender-billed  Vulture,  Tvn  in  Europe,  in  here 
•jr^  one  of  the  moet  common  bird* :  it  also  frequents  tlic  de> 
■erta,  and  preys  upon  those  men  and  animals  who  have 
unfortunately  perished  in  those  immense  wastes.  Several 
,  »  .  BusUrds,  to(fether  with  Partridf^es  and  Quails,  inhabit  all 
the  sandy  tracts. 

Tlie  sacred  Ibis  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  {Jig.  764.) 
was  long  confounded  by  naturalists  with  other  birds  not 
even  natives  of  the  country.  M.  Cuvier,  however,  has 
now  clearly  ascertrined  the  species  which  excited  so 
much  veneration  fVom  antiquity.  Its  colour  is  white,  with 
long  disconnected  plumes  on  the  wings,  of  a  glossy  black- 
ness. 

The  Scarabaeus  sacer,  or  Sacred  Beetle  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, so  otlen  seen  represented  on  their  sculptured  mo- 
numents, is  rather  larger  than  our  common  dung  beetle, 
find  is  entirely  black.  Of  the  fiah  and  other  inferior  ani- 
mals, we  have  nothing  of  much  interest  to  communicate. 
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There  is  no  kingdom  more  dirtmguished  in  history  than  Egypt,  or  the  name  of  which 
excites  more  awfiil  and  solemn  ideas.  The  dim  records  of  her  ancient  story  are  coeval  with 
the  origin  of  social  unbn,  and  of  all  the  arts  which  improve  and  embellish  human  life.  Yet 
her  early  dynasties  are  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  the  descriptions  of  their  pomp  and 
grandeur  night  even  have  been  Ireated  by  modern  scepticism  as  fiibulous,  had  nut  such 
astonishing  monuments  remained  nimoet  entire  to  attest  their  truth.  The  reign  most  cele- 
brated by  tradition  is  that  of  Sesostris,  who  is  represented  as  having  su'  jiigated  Asu.  even 
to  its  central  regions ;  and  in  &ct  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Thebes  are  representutive 
of  triumphs,  not  only  over  the  Ethiopians,  Jews,  and  Syrians,  but  over  the  natives  of  Assyriii, 
Persia,  and  even  of  Bactriana.  Greece  has  always  owned  herself  indebted  to  Egypt  for  her 
civilisation,  which  began  much  later,  though  it  proceeded  with  more  rapid  steps,  and  rose  to 
a  much  loflier  height  At  length,  in  625  a.  c,  Psammenitus,  th"  Inst  native  king,  yir'Hed 
to  the  arms  of  Cambyses,  who  endeavoured,  '  with  little  succeat>  push  his  i  wi<  >n  ■ 
quests  into  Ethiopia  and  the  Oases.  Egypt,  liowever,  proved  a  tul^  'ent  member  ue 
Persian  empire,  the  authority  of  which  was  disputed  by  Nectanebi'  id  other  u  ,ier9. 
This  antipathy  to  the  Persian  yoke  caused  Alexander  to  be  welcomed  a.,  i  deliverer.  That 
great  monarch  appears  to  have  highly  estimated  the  importance  of  E^ypt,  especially  in  a 
commercial  view,  which  his  comprehensive  mind  could  fully  appreciol  '  iexandria,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  cities  founded  by  him,  proved  by  itn  subsequeia  {^  eatn>'sx  the 
judgment  with  which  its  site  had  been  chosen.  The  benefits  projected  by  t^at  ron  nror 
were,  even  after  the  partition  of  his  empire,  in  a  g/eat  measure  secured  by  the  dy  nf 

the  Itoleinies,  which  was  established  in  430  a.  o.  Its  intelligent  princes  rendereu  ypt 
the  main  sf*at  ntGrecitn  learning;  and,  by  promoting  every  species  of  public  improvement, 
[I'de  her  probiMily  mors  flourishing  and  enlightened  than  she  had  been  amid  the  tyrannic 
pnr  .p  of  the  r  raohs.  Th^  subjection  to  Rome,  therefore,  which  was  completed  in  'i9  a.  c, 
was  a  misfbrtuio  to  Egypt;  though  industry  and  civilisation  were  still  protected,  and  Alex- 
andria continued  a  great  seat  of  learning,  and  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  A  harder  fate 
awaited  her  in  the  seventh  century,  when  she  was  over-run  by  the  Saracen  hordes.  The 
^erocious  bigotri'  of  Omar  imp(  !!ed  him  to  exult  in  the  destruction  of  that  library  which  had 
been  the  prid(  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  unrivalled  in  the  ancient  world ;  and  it  led  him  to 
inflict  upon  Ejyypt  evils  still  more  deenly  felt.  By  degrees,  however,  the  conquerors  im- 
bibed the  arts  and  bi'nanity  of  their  new  subjects;  the  Saracens  became  a  polished  people; 
and,  under  Sala  tlie  eoldans  of  Egypt  hoid  tlie  first  place,  as  to  power  and  splendour, 
among  M  ometar  princes.  An  unfortunate  reverse,  however,  awaited  tliis  dynasty.  The 
Mamelii  a  rac  '  of  slaves  whom  they  had  imported  from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  revolted 
against  '  mn  rs,  and  set  up  a  lawless  and  turbulent  sway,  which  long  crushed  in  Egypt 
all  the  seiiis  ol  .,  ier  and  improvement  They  were  destined,  indeed,  to  bend  beneath  the 
dominion  of  the  Turks,  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  had  rendered  them  masters  of 
the  Eastein  Empire.  In  1516,  Selim  subdued  and  put  to  death  the  Mameluke  soldan,  and 
appointed  a  pacha  in  his  room.  The  Mamelukes,  however,  retained  many  privileges,  par- 
ticularly that  of  bearing  arms ;  and,  as  they  formed  the  bravest  cavalry  in  the  empire,  they 
were  always  the  rivols  of  the  Turks,  and  often  their  masters.  From  that  time  Eprypt 
continued  to  vacillHte  between  this  tumultuary  aristocracy  nnd  the  gloomy  despotism  of  the 
Porte.  The  extraordinary  and  unjustiliable  invasion  of  tlie  French  in  1798,  had  no  per- 
nianeni  effects;  and  gave  only  an  opportunity  tor  British  valour  to  display  itself  in  their 
expulsion.  The  new  order  o?  things,  however,  aflbrded  to  the  Turks  an  opportunity  of 
-«stabli6hing  their  power  more  firmly  than  before.    The  Pacha,  Mohammed  Ali,  succeeded, 
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eeruinlj  bjr  v««ry  v  lent  mcuit,  in  cutting  off*  the  principal  leaden  of  the  Mamelukea,  and 
expelling  the  reit  irom  Egypt  That  chief  haa  since  rendered  himielf  indeiMndent  of 
the  Porto,  and  haa  governed  the  country  witli  luch  vigour,  and  in  such  a  ipirit  of  im- 

{rovement,  aa  promise  in  some  degree  to  restore  to  Egypt  the  prosperity  of  her  best  days, 
(e  has  even  sought  to  extend  his  dominion  over  other  parts  of  the  Ttirkish  empire, 
and  is  at  present  master  of  Candia,  and  Syria ;  which  the  Porte  by  a  recent  treaty  haa  been 
obliged  to  cede  to  him. 

SwjT.  l\.— Political  Geography.         ■ •   '  ■^■"■'  "      ' 

E^pt,  since  the  earliest  ages,  has  been  pfovemed  despotically.  Aa  soon  as  the  Turin 
obtamed  poesenion  of  it,  they  claimed  the  right  of  ruling  it  by  a  pacha,  invested  with  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan,  and  responsible  to  him.  It  nas,  however,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  been  always  a  loose  and  turbulent  appendage  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  This  insecu- 
rity was  occasioned,  not  only  by  its  distance,  and  the  difficulty  of  communication,  but  by  the 
share  in  the  administration  still  left  to  its  former  rulers,  the  Mamelukes.  This  share  was, 
in  theory,  vague  and  slight,  but  in  practice  extensive ;  since  they  composed  the  best  cavalry 
in  the  empire,  and  were  ever  ready  to  enforce  with  the  sabre  their  own  claims,  just  or 
unjust  The  undefined  limits  between  their  power  and  that  of  the  Pacha  necesearily  caused 
a  constant  collision.  Sometimes  the  Pacha  was  expelled  by  the  Mamelukes;  and  the 
Porte,  when  pressed  by  other  concerns,  was  obliged  to  connive  at  the  revolt  If  the  people 
were  ever  able  to  mingle  in  them  contests,  it  was  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  which  produced 
no  benefit  to  themselves,  and  only  augmented  that  rei^  of  disorder,  which  was  so  flital  to 
all  improvem'^nt  and  regular  industry. 

The  Mam  ikes  nr  i/  belong  to  hibtory.  They  appear  to  have  made  their  final  exit  iirom 
the  political  ^ene;  and,  notwithstanding  some  brilliant  qualities  which  they  possessed, 
their  fata  can  be  no  object  of  regret  Their  expulsion  left  Egypt  almost  wholly  subject  to 
the  sway  of  Mohammed  Ali,  who  had  received  from  the  Porte  the  appointment  of  pacha, 
but  who,  profiting  by  the  distractions  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  has  established  a  power  wholly 
independent  His  administration  has  hithei^  been  a  blessing  to  Egypt  He  has  established 
a  better  system  of  law  and  order  than  that  unfortunate  country  hod  for  ages  experienced ; 
he  encourages  every  species  of  industry,  and  is  studying  to  introduce  the  arts  and  improve- 
ments of  Europe.  Actuated  by  the  usual  ambition  of  monarchs,  he  has  attempted  conquest, 
and  extended  his  dominion  southward  along  the  Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar,  and  even  to  Dar- 
four ;  but  tracts  so  distant  and  difficult  of  access  can  never  be  held  without  much  difficulty,  and 
are  said  to  have  already  eluded  his  sway.  In  Arabia  he  has  completely  crushed  the  power 
of  the  Wahabees,  and  added  to  his  domain  the  sacred  territory  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  For 
some  time  Mohammed  Ali  ceased  not  to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte,  and  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople a  tribute  in  money  and  grain.  Now,  however,  he  has  established  his  complete 
independence,  and  has  even  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  power,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  interference  of  Russia. 

Besides  these  supreme  authorities,  there  is  a  sort  of  interior  politicsl  system,  existing 
particularly  among  the  Arabs,  who  form  the  chief  population  of  the  villages,  especially  in 
Upper  Egypt.  These,  with  their  surrounding  territory,  are  governed  each  by  its  sheik,  whose 
office  is  hereditary.  The  accession  of  a  new  sheik,  indeed,  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Pacha, 
who  requires  on  this  occasion  to  be  propitiated  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  When,  however, 
these  sheiks  pay  their  tribute,  and  perform  the  military  services  demanded,  they  are  little 
molested  in  their  internal  administration.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Arabs,  they  are  divided  among 
each  other  by  deadly  feuds,  and  sometimes  carry  on  p.-:vHte  war. 

The  revenues  of  Egypt  arise  from  three  sourc*^,  ihe  linds,  the  miri  or  poll-tax,  and  the 
customs.  All  the  lands  are  judged  to  belong  tn  th-i  Grxnd  Signior,  and  this  claim  has  been 
made  good  by  Mohammed  Ali,  who  has  in  a  gT$>at  ittr-iisure  abolished  the  prescriptive  rights 
which  manv  individuals  claimed  to  them.  The  poll-tax  is  levied  only  upon  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  is  not  nearly  so  considerable.  It  is  paid  by  all  males  arrived  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  varies,  according  to  their  property  or  favour,  fivm  2|  to  11  piastres.  The  next 
branch  consists  of  the  customs  on  all  goods  imported  at  Alexandria,  Damietta,  and  Suez ; 
and  al,'  >  at  Cairo,  on  their  trancit  to  Upper  Egypt  Pocorke  reckoned  the  land  tax  at 
480,000/.,  the  miri  at  64,000/.,  the  customs  at  118,000/.:  in  all,  662,000/.;  of  which  he 
understood  that  only  16,000/.  along  with  a  tribute  in  grain  and  other  commodities,  was 
remitted  to  Constantinople.  General  Reynier,  during  the  occupation  of  the  French,  sup- 
posed that  the  amount  might  approach  1,000,000/.  ft  is  understood  that  the  present  ruler, 
by  a  rigorous  levy  of  the  duties,  by  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  by  the  tribute 
exacted  from  the  conquered  territories,  has  considerably  enlarged  the  sum,  which  by  the 
oioet  nvont  writer  is  estimated  at  $17,600,000,  while  the  ordinary  expenses  are  not  sup- 
posed to  exceed  $16,000,000= 

The  army,  which  formerly  consisted  only  of  an  undisciplined  and  turbulent  though  brave 
militia,  has  been  placed  by  Mohammed  Ali  on  the  most  efficient  footing.  By  the  aid  of 
French  officers,  he  haa  disciplined  a  large  body  of  troops  in  the  European  manner,  and 
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remlnred  them  dtHsidedly  tupcrior  tu  any  tut  -:  l>''h  the  East  out  ofypoM  to  them.  In  lKi4, 
tlu>  IruuiM  thus  traiiitxl  were  rt'ckoiietl  at  74,(itK).  The  Facha  huH  t'uuiuluU  at  Cairu  a  iiiilU 
tary  collc((u,  in  which  l-l(H)  iMtyn  are  oducatud  by  nuniemuM  Kuro|Nmn  teacher*,  and  in  which 
ho  ox(m)imIs  monthly  about  (MMM)  duilara:  he  li«ii  aluu  ottabliMhud  there  a  cannon  tbundury, 
and  a  manufuctory  ut'  arum  and  ((uniiowder.  ili«  navy  cunaiatit  of  U  alupa  of  the  line,  7 
frigatea,  and  'M  aiuailar  veaaela. 

atcr.  v.— Productive  Iniluitry.  .1  V  it  *irf.    ■      , 

Rftypt  was  dlittinffulahed  at  an  early  period  for  tiio  cultivation  of  tlie  uneful  ns  well  lui  of 
the  fine  arts.  Agriculture,  the  prinmry  art,  for  which  her  situation  and  soil  peculiarly  tittod 
her,  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  ffreat  perfection,  at  a  tiino  when  the  finest  of  the 
bordering  countriea  were  under  common  and  pasturage.  ThoHn  eiirlivst  authentic  records 
of  the  human  race,  containe<l  in  the  sacred  writinf^s,  represent  H|ry|)t  as  greatly  resorted  tr), 
in  times  of  scarcity,  tor  a  supply  of  ^rain.  When  hit;h  cultivation  has  once  been  eslabliNhcd 
in  a  country,  it  is  scarcely  eradicatoid,  even  by  long  |)eriods  of  anarchy  and  misiruvernment. 
Atler  all  the  calamitous  revolutions  throu||fh  which  E^ypt  has  passed,  and  notwithstandinff 
her  deep  political  dejn'iulation,  her  fertile  lands  continue  to  be  cultivated  witlt  skill  and  care, 
and  to  yield  copious  harvests. 

In  all  hot  countries,  but  more  especially  in  Effypt,  irrigfation  is  the  first  recourse  of  a|;ri- 
culture.  The  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile,  when  swelled  by  Uio  rains  of  Abyssinia 
and  central  Africa,  is  the  primary  cause  on  which  her  fertility  depends.  This  is  so  fully 
admitted,  that,  "i  the  years  when  the  Nile  docs  not  rise  beyond  a  certain  height,  the  miri, 
or  tribute,  is  not  exacted.  The  whole  of  the  Delta,  during  the  autumnal  season,  is  laid 
entirely  under  water.  To  effect  this  object,  a  number  of  intersecting  canals  were  formed 
by  the  provident  care  of  the  ancient  government ;  and  the  utility  of  these  is  so  urgent,  and 
the  consequences  of  their  interruption  so  immediately  fatal,  that  they  have  not  been  wholly 
neglected,  even  by  the  supineness  of  modern  administration.  The  number  of  chiuiIh  in 
Egypt  has  been  stated  al  600U ;  but  this,  at  all  events  a  loose  estimate,  cannot  be  true,  unless 
wo  include  those  minor  channels  conducted  by  private  industry  tlirough  every  tract,  and 
almost  every  field.     The  great  canals,  which  are  maintained  by  tlie  public,  do  not  exceed 

eighty  or  ninety.  In  a  great  part  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  of  Fayoum,  machinery  is  employed  to  convey 
the  water  to  gronnds  which,  fVom  their  elevation 
above  the  river,  cannot,  without  artificial  means, 
be  inundated.  Buckets  raised  by  pnlleys  are  some- 
times sufficient;  but  at  other  times  recourse  is 
had  to  more  operose  and  ingenious  machines  moved 
by  oxen  (Jig.  765.).  This  successive  rise  and  re- 
tiring of  the  waters  produces  a  singular  variation 
in  the  aspect  and  surface  of  Egypt  According  to  :he  description  of  Amrou,  in  his  report  to 
the  Caliph  Omar,  it  presents  in  succession  an  appearance  of  a  field  of  dust,  that  of  a  fresh- 
water sea,  and  that  of  a  flower-garden. 

Few  countries  unite  in  a  greater  degree  than  Egypt  the  productB  of  various  and  opposite 
climates.  On  the  borders  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones,  it  yields,  in  almotit  equal 
abundance,  the  vegetable  productions  proper  to  each ;  while  the  variation  from  overflowing 
moisture  to  extreme  dryness  greatly  extends  the  range  of  cnltivation.  Rice,  which  was 
introduced  by  tlie  Saracens,  has  been  Ibund  peculiarly  adapted  to  those  lower  lands  which 
at  one  season  are  thoroughly  submerged  by  the  Nile.  On  these  it  is  sown  in  June,  grows 
amid  the  water,  and  yields  a  harvest  in  October.  Wheat  and  barley  grow  better  in  the 
higher  grounds,  and  particularly  on  the  well-watered  districts  of  Upper  Egypt.  Those  tracts 
which  obtain  but  scanty  irrigation  by  artificial  means  are  only  fit  for  the  coarser  product  of 
tlie  Holcus  d'hourra,  the  grain  generally  consumed  in  Nubia,  which  combines  the  qualities 
of  a  shrub  with  that  of  bread  corn.  Its  stalk  contains  a  juice  which  the  natives  suck,  and 
wlien  it  is  dried,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  fiiel ;  above  grow  leaves,  which  aflbrd  food  for  the 
cattle.  Oats  are  not  an  Egyptian  product;  but  beans  are  raised  for  the  use  of  the  camels. 
Maize,  flax,  and  sugar  are  also  objects  of  some  culture ;  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  indigo. 
Cotton,  which,  till  lately,  was  scarcely  ranked  as  &  product,  has,  through  the  exertions  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  become  an  article  of  the  greatest  importance,  supplying  the  home  manufac- 
tures, and  affording  the  materials  of  a  large  export.  Since  1822,  a  continually  increasing 
quantity  has  been  imported  into  Britain ;  in  1832,  this  amounted  to  10,000,000  lbs.  It  bears 
a  higher  price  than  any  other  except  that  very  finest  American  species  called  "Sea  Islands." 
The  whole  produce  is  estimated  at  from  20  to  25  million  pounds.  The  soil  requires  little 
labour,  besides  that  of  irrigation.  Being  softened  to  a  species  of  thick  mud,  it  receives  the 
prrain  Nvithout  further  preparation;  and  even  where  dry,  its  quality  is  so  loose  and  sandy  that 
It  may  be  worked  with  very  little  trouble. 

Egypt,  in  its  fertile  tracts,  exhibits  a  blooming  and  verdant  aspect;  yet  it  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  wooded  country.    The  foliage  which  embellishes  it,  is  derived  chiefly  from  fruit 
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and  {fardeii  ttoim,    Th«  palm,  the  iiycamore,  the  tamarisk,  and  aome  apeoiei  of  aeaei  > ,  ki«« 

tlin  nK)«<t  prRvalnnt.  For  timber  nnd  tirnwoud  it  ia  nhnnat  nntirriy  dependent  upon  S  -.a. 
Huino  Kf^yptinn  wirioi  wnre  cnlebruied  in  aiitii^uity,  thuugh  the  country  Moma  by  no  numna 
wuli  iidaptcd  t(>r  thia  prntiuct;  at  preaont  tiie  vme  ia  cnitivated  chiefly  fur  it*  (frapea.  Fruit 
II  ((enerally  abundant,  but  apt  to  be  wa*ery.  The  apricot,  the  citron,  the  lemon,  are  reckoned 
tlie  iMmt. 

Domuatic  animala  are  not  numeroua  in  Egypt  Cultivation  ia  performed  by  the  aid  ofcnwa 
am!  oxen  of  a  large  breed,  and  cIho  a  a|)ccioH  of  tamo  bufllklo,  whicli  ia  aomotimc-a  excited  to 
Airy  by  the  atrange  voaturo  of  Europoana.  A  amall  number  of  cattle  auffico  for  the  eaaily 
C'lltivatcd  aoil ;  and,  aa  Fgypt  ia  nearly  deatituto  of  natural  groaa,  they  are  fed  upon  clover. 
The  great  have  very  flno  horaca,  imported  chiefly  from  Uarhury ;  thougli,  ainco  the  oxpuinion 
of  the  Mamolukea,  who  took  eapeciul  pride  in  tlieao  animala,  their  iHimb«!n  muHt  have  dimin- 
inlied.  Their  pacoa  ate  only  auilcd  for  military  mancouvrua:  they  can  do  notliing  but  walk 
ur  gitllop.  In  Hgypt,  aa  in  Hyria,  the  animal  uaod  for  travel  ia  the  aan,  of  which  there  ia  a 
breed  very  au))erior  to  any  seen  in  our  climatea.  Aa  the  Orientala  ride  much,  iiMtca  are  very 
numenms;  there  are  said  to  bo  in  Cairo  40,0(M).  Cumula  are  Bccn  in  great  numbcra;  but 
they  are  rather  for  jonrnuying  over  the  vast  Hurroimding  deaerta,  than  for  the  interior  of 
the  country.  I^urge  awarma  ot  beea  are  bred  in  Upper  Kgypt;  while  liowcr  Bj^ypt  ia  remark- 
able ''^r  a  proceaa  of  hatching  fowla  by  artificial  heat,  or  which,  however,  it  la  difficult  to 
perceive  the  advantage,  and  which  dooa  not  produce  Huch  aound  or  healthy  chickena  as  tho 
nntutal  pmceM.  The  bordering  deaetta  ccmtain  the  lion,  tho  hyena,  the  antelope,  and  other 
wild  animala  generally  found  thi'oughout  Africa ;  and  in  Upper  Egypt  a  conaiderable  number 
of  crocodilea  and  hippoptami  are  tound  in  the  Nile. 

Egypt  ia  not,  and  never  waa,  a  j^reat  manufacturing  country.  With  the  produce  of  her 
(uil  ahe  purciioaeH  the  fabrica  of  neighbouring  natiouH,  particularly  at  Conatantinople ;  and, 
(fenerally  speaking,  every  thing  which  ia  imported  thence  is  bettor  and  more  valued  than 
what  ia  made  in  the  nountrv.  There  are,  however,  extenaive  manufactures  of  linen,  though 
not  of  that  Hne  linen  for  which  Egypt  was  anciently  famous.  Mualin  and  cotton  dresses  aro 
now  preferred,  aa  more  suited  to  the  climate,  The  linen  at  present  manufactured  consista 
ciiietly  of  the  coarser  kind,  for  sheets,  curtains,  towels,  and  sackcloth.  The  large  towns  of 
Lower  Egypt,  particularly  Damietta  and  Mehallct,  are  the  main  aeata  of  this  manufacture, 
which  ia  also  carried  on  at  Cairo,  Fayoum,  and  Siout  in  Upper  Egypt.  These  are  produced, 
not  merely  for  internal  consumption,  but  large  quantities  aro  exported  to  diflTorent  parts  of 
Turkey  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  Paciia  haa  introduced  the  cotton  manufacture,  which 
he  successfully  carries  on  by  European  machinery,  and  even  the  steam  engine.  There  are 
aim  maiufactures  of  carpets  for  sofas  at  Benisuef,  and  of  embroidered  silk  handkerchiefs  at 
Cairo;  but  none  of  the  articles  there  produced  equal  those  brought  fVomJndia  o'  Minor. 

Tho  potteries  of  Egypt  are  extenaive,  tho  mud  or  slime  deposited  by  tho  Ni  we", 

lilted  fur  this  purpose.     From  it  the  Egyptians  tabricate  a  species  of  poroui  ja.  i   ire 

highly  prized  for  the  property  ascrilied  to  them  of  cooling'  and  clarify  wa  ery 

thing  which  tends  to  improve  that  simple  beverage  being  held  in  tha-  inn  'xj  :  lo  ly 
valuable.     These  jars  appear  to  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  p     ^       it  ,  of 

them  being  found  on  the  most  ancient  monuments. 

Egypt  is  more  favourably  situated  for  foreign  commerce  than  mi  is  it 

may  be  said  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  Africa,  Europe,  and  n  .  ^.1.3  only,  how> 
ever,  at  particular  periods  that  its  government  has  afforded  the  necessary  encouragement 
and  protection.  The  Pharaohs,  like  the  other  Oriental  despots,  were  averse  to  navigation 
and  foreign  intercourse  of  every  description.  The  Persion  policy  was  similar.  The  sovereigns 
of  tho  Greek  dynasty  were  the  first  who  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  improving 
the  vast  natural  capacities  of  Egypt.  Alexander,  in  founding  the  city  to  which  he  gave  his 
mime,  had  evidently  formed  the  design  of  making  it  a  grand  commercial  emporium,  which 
it  soon  became.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the  supply  of  the  capital  of  tho  world,  and  its 
rich  dependencies,  with  the  commodities  of  central  and  eastern  Africa,  and  still  more  of 
IniliiL,  occasioned  an  immense  traffic ;  but  on  this  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens  inflicted  a  blow 
from  which  tlie  country  never  recovered.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese,  indeed,  who  first 
rinived  commercial  enterprise  in  Europe,  formed  fai-torroa  in  Egypt,  which  they  made  the 
Bntrepdt  for  Indian  goods.  But  the  natives  had  no  share  in  these  transactions;  and,  nftei 
llie  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  land  carriage,  the  difficult  novi- 
gatiou  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  exactions  and  persecutions  to  which  Europeans  were  fxposcul, 
rendered  it  no  longer  possible  to  compete  with  those  who  conducted  the  traffic  even  by  that 
circuitous  route.  Egypt,  however,  possesses  natural  advantages,  which,  under  an  improving 
and  protecting  administration,  might  again  enable  it  to  engross  a  large  share  of  the  commu- 
nication between  Europe  and  India.  Some  efforts,  though  yet  in  their  infancy,  are  under- 
stood to  he  sctiially  making  by  the  Pacha  to  renew  this  intercourse.  As  yet  its  maritime 
trade  is  nearly  confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  Damietta  it  exports,  to  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  large  quantities  of  grain,  in  which  shape  the  tribute  was  sen* 
t-  Cjnstantinople ;  also  coarse  linens  in  considerable  quantity.    The  commerce  with  what 
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ue  called  the  Frank  nations  is  carried  on  entirely  from  Alexandria,  and  by  European 
merchants  resident  there ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries  it  greatly  declined, 
tJiough  it  has  been  much  augmented  by  its  present  ruler.  He  commits,  however,  the  great 
nrror  of  interfering  in  every  branch,  and  even  becoming  himself  a  partner,  demanding  often 
unreasonable  advantages.  The  internal  trade  is  entirely  carried  on  by  the  Nile  and  its 
branches,  natural  and  artificial,  which  penetrate  to  all  the  great  cities  and  cultivated  tracts 
of  Egypt  The  communication  of  Alexandria  with  the  interior  was,  in  earlier  times,  usunily 
maintamed  by  a  canal  reaching  direct  from  tliat  city  to  Foua.  After  the  negligence  of  its 
modem  rulers  had  allowed  that  communication  to  be  choked  up,  the  European  goods  landed 
at  Alexandria  were  conveyed  in  boats  to  Rosetta,  and  up  that  western  branch  of  the  Nile. 
The  present  Pacini,  however,  has  restored  this  canal,  forming  a  channel  forty-eight  rnilcs 
long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  about  eighteen  feet  deep.  This  important  worit  was  executed 
in  1819,  in  the  cours3  of  little  more  than  six  weeks,  by  the  labours  of  250,U()U  men,  wlio 
were  violently  impressed  tor  that  purpose. 

The  most  active  branch  of  Egyptian  commerce,  and  that  which  has  remained  unaffcrtcd 
by  political  vicissitudes,  is  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  'I'hc  junrncya 
on  every  side  must  be  made  through  immense  tracts  of  desert,  where  they  could  penetrate 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  camel.  The  caravans  which  go  westward  from  Cairo  do  not  penelrtite 
beyond  Fezzan,  at  which  empori'-.>n  they  obtain,  imported  by  the  merchants  of  that  country 
itself,  the  varied  produce  of  Soudan.  This  caravan  goes  annually,  unless  prevented  by  prcu- 
liar  circumstances,  and  performs  its  journey  in  fifly  days.  Those  which  proceed  southwards 
depart  chiefly  from  Siout ;  and  their  destination  is  Daifour  and  Sennaar.  The  caravans  to 
the  former  country  are  the  most  numerous  and  frequent,  though  still  inferior  to  the  Fez/:m 
caravan.  Their  departures  are  verv  irregular :  sometimes  there  are  two  in  the  year ;  at  other 
times,  two  or  three  years  pass  without  one.  A  caravan  is  reckoned  large,  if  it  number  2000 
camels ;  some  amount  to  no  more  than  500,  or  even  200.  The  imports  fi-om  all  these  quar- 
ters are  much  the  same.  Gold,  ivory,  senna,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  are  secondary  objects ; 
but  the  main  staple  is  always  slaves.  Egypt  supplies  with  this  unlawful  commodity  not  only 
its  own  harems,  but  those  of  Turkey,  Persia,  and  all  the  East.  These  slaves,  being'employed 
chiefly  in  a  domestic  capacity,  are  not  doomel  to  the  same  severe  and  oppressive  labour  as 
those  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  and,  thoug'  the  services  in  which  they  are  employed 
are  oflen  of  a  nature  peculiarly  degrading,  yet,  bemg  brought  near  the  persons  of  the  great, 
they  are  often  raised  to  favour,  and  even  to  power. 

The  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  from  the  Mahometan  states  of  the  West,  form 
another  branch,  or  at  least  an  auxiliary,  of  commerce.  Those  from  the  interior,  indeed,  go 
by  Nubia,  and  cross  the  Red  Sea  at  Suakim ;  but  from  Barbary,  and  particularly  Morocco, 
the  most  populous  and  zealous  Mahometan  countries,  the  direct  route  is  by  Cairo  and  the 
isthmus  of  Suez.  In  all  the  countries  where  pilgrimages  are  customary,  it  seems  the 
system  that  they  shall  be  so  far  turned  to  profit,  as  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  Traffic 
becomes,  thus,  a  joint  object  with  religion,  and  is  carried  on  probably  for  more  moderate 
gains  than  if  its  dangers  and  hardships  were  undertaken  solely  for  the  benefits  accruing 
from  itself.  The  hostile  occupation  of  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  by  the  Waha- 
bees,  interrupted  for  some  time  this  intercourse,  which  has  been  ro-opened,  however,  since 
the  occupation  of  that  territory  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt. 

Sect.  VI. — Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Egypt  have  been  jxtremely  various ;  nor  are  we 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  any  accurate  census ;  but  the  most  careful  recent 
estimates  seem  to  fix  it  at  about  2,500,000.  The  most  detailed  one,  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  with  diligence,  makes,  of  Copts,  160,000 ;  Arab  Fellahs,  2,2.50,000 ;  Bedouin 
Arabs,  150,000;  Arabian  Greeks,  25,000;  Jews,  20,000;  Syrians,  20,000;  Armenians, 
10,000;  Turks  and  Albanians,  20,000 ;  Franks,  or  European  Christians,  4000 ;  Mameiukea, 
500;  Ethiopians,  7500. 

Egypt  has  long  been  occupied  by  races  of  various  origin,  who  have  retained  their  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  with  the  constancy  peculiar  to  Oriental  nations.  The  Mame- 
luke, making  his  boast  of  being  a  purchased  slave,  lived  for  centuries  by  the  fide  of  the 
Arab,  proud  of  his  freedom  and  ancient  family.  The  Mamelukes,  however,  are  now  ex])el- 
led ;  and  the  leading  races  consist  of  the  Copts,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks. 

The  Copts,  though  not  supposed  to  exceed  160,000  individuals,  and  of  no  political  import- 
ance,  are  by  much  the  most  ancient,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  native  race.  The 
Bculptures  on  the  most  ancient  monuments  represent  under  the  same  form  ..nd  features  the 
original  Egyptians,  when  that  country  was  ruled  by  its  native  kings.  The  word  Copt  seems 
even  a  corruption  of  the  middle  syllah;-  of  the  word  Egyptian.  Some  authors,  and  Volney 
among  the  rest,  have  represerlsd  then  ua^ires  to  be  substantially  the  same  with  those  of 
the  negro;  but  this  seems  rf^f'^;  '  l.y  ih'<  "oservation  of  Brown,  and  the  minute  anatomical 
examination  of  Baron  Larrey.  'i  'ati.i  corisiders  them  as  ex'iiibitiiig,  with  a  lew  vano- 
tions,  the  characteristic  feati.'-i.r        the  Nubian  und  Abyssinian— -thee  skin  of  a  duskjr 
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velluw;  thoir  countenance,  full  without  being  puiTed;  their  eyes  fine,  limpid,  opening  in 
tliu  form  of  an  almond,  and  with  a  languishing  looJc ;  the  nosu  almost  straight,  rounded  at 
the  tip;  the  nostrils  dilated;  the  mouth  middle-sized;  the  lipo  thick,  but  less  so  than  those 
of  the  negroes,  and  not,  like  theirs,  thrown  back ;  the  beard  and  hair  black  and  bushy,  but 
not  woolly.  (Description  Historique,  Etal  Moderne,  ii.  3.)  In  their  character,  they  too 
much  resemble  those  who,  being  treated  with  scorn  by  others,  can  with  difficulty  learn  to 
renipect  themselves.  As  usual  witli  degraded  races  in  barbarous  countries,  they  are  employ- 
cd  in  those  branches  of  trade  and  accounts  which  are  repugnant  to  the  turbulent  pride  of 
the  ruling  people.  For  wont  of  others  vvho  possess  the  requisite  capacity  or  application, 
thtiir  oppressors  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  them  as  iitewards,  superintendents, 
colluctors  of  the  revenue,  keepers  of  registers,  &c. :  and  various  branches  of  trade  are  in 
tlioir  hands.  They  cannot,  however,  be  expected  to  exercise  these  functions  in  the  same 
honourable  and  respectable  manner  as  if  the  employments,  and  those  who  practised  them, 
were  the  objects  of  public  esteem.  The  Copts  are  represented  as  crafty,  covetous,  cring- 
ing, and  addicted  to  mean  sensual  indulgences.  They  are,  however,  a  peaceable  race,  and 
are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  warmtli  of  their  domestic  attachments.  Though  they  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  country,  their  chief  seat  is  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  whole  towns 
are  peopled  by  them. 

The  most  numerous  part  of  the  populition,  being  that  almost  exclusively  employed  in 
agriculture,  consists  of  Arabs,  whom  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt  has  attracted  fh)m  all  the 
■urrounding  regions  of  desert.  Lower  Egypt  has  been  peop'ed  chiefly  from  Arabia  and  the 
shores  of  the  Ried  Sea ;  Upper  Egypt  from  the  tracts  of  Africa  which  lie  to  the  west  and 
south.  These  cultivating  Arabs,  called  Fellahs,  retain  much  both  of  the  features  and 
character  of  their  original  tribes ;  an  oval  countenance,  dark  skin,  large  fbrehead,  and  small 
sparkling  eyes.  Neither  have  they,  by  any  means,  lost  that  pride,  attachment  to  kindred 
and  ancestry,  and  vindictive  spirit,  which  distinguish  the  independent  sheiks  of  the  desert 
On  the  whole,  however,  their  conduct  is  much  more  settled  and  peaceable ;  indeed,  in  the 
large  towns  of  the  Delta,  they  have  contracted  dissolute  and  irregular  habits,  which  seem 
to  have  prevailed  from  antiquity  in  that  part  of  Egypt 

The  Mamelukes  can  claim  little  notice  here,  since  the  vigorous  though  cruel  policy  of 
Mohammed  Ali  has  finally  rooted  them  out  of  Egypt  and  scarcely  allowed  them  to  find 
refuge  in  the  remotest  depths  of  the  African  continent  This  extraordinary  race,  without 
kindred,  without  progeny,  consisting  of  slaves  imported  from  a  remote  country,  and  raised 
by  the  ill-earned  favour  of  their  masters  to  the  most  distinguished  posts,  formed  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  Egyptian  population.  Their  bravery,  their  splendour,  their  incessant 
conflicts  with  each  other  and  with  the  Turks,  gave  to  Egypt  a  stirring  and  picturesque 
aspect  which  no  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  ompire  exhibited.  This  sort  of  interest  how-. 
ever,  very  poorly  compensated  for  Xhe  license  and  disorder  with  which  they  continually 
afflicted  the  country,  and  for  the  interruption  which  they  occasioned  to  all  regular  industry 
Their  extinf^tion,  therefore,  may  well  be  considered  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  and  an 
omen  of  better  times. 

The  Turks,  though  the  least  numerous  part  of  the  populatirn,  ai-  'ijhly  important  as 
having  been  always  nominally,  and  as  being  now  really,  the  rr.-i&ijra  o''  the  country.  In 
their  general  features  they  do  not  differ  from  those  who  inherit  the  romt  *>*  Uie  empire.  This 
small  portion,  hc>vever,  the  instruments  of  «  despotic  govemmokit,  .;riii  o  all  either  pos- 
sess or  aim  at  political  power,  do  not  aflbrd  a  fuvourable  specimen  of  t!  i  Turkish  character. 
Among  no  description  of  men,  perhaps,  exists  a  more  entire  disregard  of  principle,  than 
among  the  officers  of  a  despotic  government  who,  in  seeking  to  rise,  are  accustomed  to 
resort  to  every  means  of  vioience  or  fraud.  Spending  most  of  their  time  in  a  gloomy  retire- 
ment they  brood  in  silence  over  their  dark  macninations,  and  are  continuaKy  revolving 
sclietnes  for  circumventing  and  destroying  each  other.  The  present  Pacha  has  not  much 
to  boast  in  regard  to  the  means  by  which  he  attained  his  actual  supremacy ;  though  he  has 
certainly  used  it  in  a  great  degree  for  the  benefit  of  those  plnced  under  his  government. 
The  troops  by  which  Egypt  is  held  in  subjection  have  consisted  chiefly  of  the  turbulent  race 
of  Arnauts,  or  Albanians ;  hv  the  Pacha  has  recently  recruited  his  armies  from  all  classes, 
particularly  the  Arabs,  and  even  the  negroes  brought  from  the  interior. 

Tliere  are  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  in  Egypt,  but  scarcely  in  sufficient  number  to 
be  considered  otherwise  than  as  btrangers  settled  in  the  country.  The  Jews  arc,  in  a  great 
inensure,  supplanted  by  the  Copts,  a  similarly  oppressed  race,  in  all  those  branches  of  traffic 
wliich  usually  devolve  upon  them  in  Mahometan  countries. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  is  the  Mahometan,  exercised  with  all  its  accustomed  bigotry  and 
intolerance.  The  Copts,  who  profess  Christianity,  are  subjected  to  a  special  tribute  or  poU- 
•ax,  and  are  excluded  from  all  nublic  employments,  except  those  in  which  their  exclusive 
qualifications  render  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  them.  They  belong  to  the  Eutychian 
sect  or  tiiat  of  the  Jacobites,  who  differ  in  several  respects  from  those  professing  the  Greek 
religion,  whom  they  regard  with  peculiar  antipathy.  'I'he  patriarch  of  Alexandria  is  con« 
lidered  as  the  head  of  this  sect  the  religion  of  which  is  also  that  of  Abyssinix    The  Copts 
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Imvi«  R  coiti*iiiorNbh<  niinilM>r  iti'  otHUoiitji,  imrlttnilnrly  in  ll|i|M>r  l'Vyi*t  Kn<l  thi<  tl)iM<rt  of  the 
Ukf*  i»r  u»'.ni»\.  CVlilwoy,  ho\vi'vi>i-,  \n  not  nlntitlutoly  wjuinHl  »iV  ll»i»  iniuntim,  lNH>iM'k« 
•ooiitx  to  h)iv«>  riitml  vory  low  Ihoir  urnotion)  r*<liu:loii,  Nlloirlii|f  Ihnl  it  iHiiiniiilii  iiii<n<ly  iit 
rtHMlinii  iiwit  lonn  i«»rvio<>«,  without  llw  lonut  nitrntiiwiioK  of  (iiulrwlMxIiiiH;  or  drvoiion, 'iu»tl 
111  llio  ulriot  ol»mirv«i»o»»  of  Uiimi'  tViH|iiotil  tiinl*.      riM>  JowIkIi  rito  ot'cirt'iniuMntou  in  rciiimml. 

'riio  only  l«njjii«4r«>  |HHnili«r  lo  Kjryi't  in  llio  Coplic,  Piiliko  tlu<  Oiicnlnl  lotmucn,  whu-li 
M|)|M>(ir  little  inoiv  iTinii  «linl<H<ti<  of  otio  ori|fiiinl  IniiKimtfo,  tlio  ('opiio  Iiiih  only  thini  ioiii|i>}iii<i« 
A'ltl)  ni»y  olhi'i-,  \\*  ImNin  nmMMira  lo  lio  (lint  of  llio  niicioDt  M>ryplmni»,  wlio  n\  ovt-ry  it-Hpi't-t 
won>  imu'li  MirulnltHl  iVoio  llio  mirnmniliiiir  iiiitioAM.  It  oodkimI  to  lu>  (i|H)ki<ti  in  tho  luxlillo 
jf  llio  novonloontli  ooiitiirv,  nnd  wtin  mipitlniiloil  l>y  iho  Awltir,  hut  it  in  hIiII  iimiI  in  llio 
liturgy  mill  wicnHl  ItookM  ot'  tim  t'o|>li«i  olam'li.  'I'lio  ('o|ilii'  dilVorn  tVoi\>  Ilio  tvniMont  Knv|»- 
tinn  only  liy  iho  Ki-t>nt  mliiii.xlun^  of  Hwvk  iiiiil  Artihio,  willi  moiiio  lAtiii,  iiitr«Mlui<(Hl  iluiiii); 
llio  mirorKnivo  ilooiiiuitioii  of  llio  (irooki«i  Iho  Koiiiiiiik,  niiil  tlio  ArniM, 

Soiouoo  iiiul  litorutoro  timxmlioiil  K^yi)!  won^  Inloly  iit  tlio  IowomI  kIiK  In  lhi<ir  Io0ii»4t 
llttflitn  tlio  K^yiitiuiiit  uitulo  no  ItiirlK*!'  ntlitininontH  llmn  iIioho  of  nmilinidf,  writing,  iioil  cmmI. 
iny  iict>o\intit.  Kvimi  iIioho  Iniinlilo  oIoiixmiIh  woio  iliMliiinod  hy  thi>  rulniK  iiowoi'h,  iniii  only 
tnuglit  to  It  Tow  of  tlioir  donioNtio  hIiivoh,  in  ortlor  to  ill  llioni  for  tinnHtiotintj:  corlnin  lirioiilu'i) 
\\(  liONinoiw.  Sonio  unpiovisulory  I'ocilorn  of  tidcH  nod  vtM'NO,  mul  noiuo  )triirlilioiiiM'<  in 
HHtiitlo^y,  tonnod  tlio  only  inonilKiri*  of  llio  mH<ioty  who  <>ni|doyod  lluMnwdvort  m  niiy  iliinir 
tlml  |Mivt»Hik  of  mlollooliml  oxorlion,  tU'  Into  llio  I'mlui  hu«  nmdo  )fvoul  oHiirtHlo  iiiihHlino 
Kil'oiMMin  knowlodp',  |mrlirnlHrly  in  Iho  inoohiinioitl  nrtu;  )>niitin;;-|in>K!«oi<  Imvo  liccn 
eKlllllli^hod  niidoi'  hm  dn'oolum,  mid  ovon  ii  ni<\VH)t(i|H>i'  Im*  lM<^ini  to  ho  |Mililifth<<<l. 

t>rionlnl  iiiiinniM's,  hy  tho  gloomy  m'oliiMioii  whndi  w  luhfronl  in  thi'iii.  f>ronlly  I'lvcnm- 
•cnho  whiit  iiw  cnllod  pnhlio  mniiwinonlH.  M'ho  ooHi'i<-hoii«o<«  nvo  iniirh  ronorti'd  lo  hv  Uio 
Hliddliiijj;  I'liiHuvN,  who  Ihoi'o  K|M'nil  Ihoir  Inno  in  IikIIonk  iiidoliMit'',  hoynilo  it  hy  oi-riisiniml 
ooiivorNiilion,  or  hy  ImtoinnK  lo  tho  Klory-lollorf,  with  wliioh  Aiiihiii  nti|i|tlioN  nil  llu'  rniiii- 

Irioti  on  which  it  iHirdoVH,  'riu'  Imilm 
(,tfif'  7<"l^  »i>'  l>l«''<'i«  of  Imhilnnl  H'.imI, 
Imth  for  honllh  iind  |ih'UHUi'o,  iind  llio  iil>lii' 
lion,  hoinuf  iicconi|minoil  willi  Nkill'iil  mid 
j.ronllo  iVii'lion,  ht"«  hoon  dom'iilM'd  ti«  |iro- 

dllClim'    llio     IIHVnI     Vohl|)lllOlli«     W'llr^lltlollH. 

Tho  woiiion  horo  chioily  ininjflo  m  Mocii'iy 
with  oHoh  olhor,  mid  Nomotniuvt,  iis  w 
iillou'i'd,  Iind  o|i|)<ivtiiiiitio!<  liir  tiili'i);iii'.  In 
llit>  hii'jjro  lowiu',  |mrlii"uliirly  of  \.>'\\i't 
l'l)iy|il.  llii'  (i/mr,v,  or  iliimMiiK'^jrii'''''  iit'iMot 
niniionuin  midionooN  hy  ihoir  oxhiliilicnii; 
Iho  >ri'ii<'t>  iimi  nkill  of  whioh  iii'o  viino;i'-ly 
ro|iorloil.  hnt  tlioy  in'o  uiiivorMiillv  '«iiil  lo 
iii;iiul'iv<l    H    toliil    diHroijiird    of  iliM'onuu 
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'riio  H'loiil  Moldoin  iipiioiir  in  piihlio,  nidrnH 
on   iK'i'iifiionK  of    jtiihlio    |ll•o^■o^«^ioll ;  iiiid 
thoir  loimiro  in  mionl  ohiolly  in  llio  indolont  HorhiNum  of  the  hiiroin, 

'I'ho  Kjjyiitiiins  lu'o  not  iniiidi  omMnolii>r(>d  with  droNH,  'i'hi>  iiiomI  coinnioii  mid  dooinini'lv 
Uio  ino!<t  nnoioiil  iirlu'h' ol"  iiintmol,  ooiimkI-i  of  ii  liiioii  or  oolttm  idorl  with  wido  HlnM'^s 
ovor  whndi  in  »  hrown  windion  olimk  or  ooiil,  'riio  rioh  llirow  nv  r  nil  it  liiir  wlnto  vr.t- 
nionl,  of  l!io  liinn  o\'  a  mirplico,  whioh,  hoinjj;  worn  on  woloinn  oiviisio.im,  i"  Hn|i))oi<i'd  to  Invo 
W'rv<>d  IIS  II  iwtiorii  for  Iho  ii|i)mm'  voHlniont  of  Iho  t'hrisliiin  pnonlhotxl,  Anioinf  llic>  nnrn'iil 
Kjry|>liiin!<,  linon  whs  tho  only  iiiiitorml  nsod  for  Htuttdy  mid  nucrod  iipiiiirid;  hnt  cotlnn  iiinv, 
lo  II  ffroiil  «<xlonl,  siipplios  its  pliu'o.  Soiiio  of  tho  [Hioror  oIiimsoh  wimr  iioIIiimk  Imi  ii  hliinlii'l 
or  wnippor  \d' woid  or  oottoiiclolh.  'Pli(<  drosM  of  tho  womon  is  noiirly  Hiinilitr ;  hiil  niin'li 
of  it  is  niiulo  of  silk,  und  t'ii<y  covor  lhi>  jjriMilor  imrt  of  tho  Wwi^  with  ii  >ftiir/.o  voil.  'rim 
UHiml  hotid-dross  is  tho  Inrlmii,  oonlliiod,  liowiW(>r,  to  Iho  hijfhor  rmiks,  mid  not  iillownl  to 
Ih>  worn  hy  tho  inlorior  oliisson,  who  iiicroly  oovor  lln'ir  lioudo  with  Iho  ro<l  wihiIIoii  t'M|H 
oonnnon  iill  ovor  Hiirlmry. 

Tho  il^yptiiins  of  ovory  oliisi"  iirt<  loinpornlo  in  rospoot  to  tixvl,  mid  ovon  tho  riohosi  iilso 
no  prido,  nor  porlmiw  inncli  doli}<ht,  in  iho  loviiry  of  lli.*  l.ihlo,  Tlioir  dislioM  nuiNisi  of 
pilliin.  soups,  stows,  nmdo  imrliciil.'irly  of  onioiiN,  oiicmnhors,  mid  olhor  fold  vocolniili's, 
niivod  \\  ilh  iiioiit  ('111  ill  siii:iil  piccos,  Tho  Ilinimry  onsoosim,  wliioh  is  ii  dish  of  this  ili"<riip 
lion,  is  not  nnlVoi|noni.  I  hi  jrriiil  oooiisioiw,  I  nwovor,  ii  wlio'.o  shoop  is  nliicod  in  Iho  uimI- 
dlo  of  Iho  fostivo  Inmrd.  Tho  piniror  oliissos  oontoiit  tlioiiiMdvi  s  with  tiippinfr  tlion'  hn'ml 
in  oil  or  soiir  milk  Tlio  liists  in  ^foiioml  nro  rijijidly  ohn.MVod,  mul,  dnriint  sovi"  d  ol  Mio 
liottost  months,  ovon  tho  rioh  rojitrifi  iIioiiihoIvos  nlinost  ontiroly  lo  vonoliililo  liKxl,  Tim 
nso  iif  oiiinni,  so  (p'tionil  in  Tnrki'y,  i''  suporsodod  in  ii  ,M:ri'iit  nuMisnro  hy  tlml  of  wiiio,  in 
wliioh  Iho  (h'opio  ill  Ihis  oonntiy,  oviii  tho  Turks,  iuilnlp'  with  iniioh  loss  srrnpli'  tlmii 
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lii<iii|i,  ulilcli  tmiiliiop))  iifl>t<<tN  nnnrly  miiillnr  to  tliiiup  nf  opiimi.  Tliny  nmpnrn  nU)  tVnm 
liiiiloy  II  Niiiii'itif  of  hiMir  ciilliiil  hoiitu,  Ui  wliioli,  w  tin  iiiirii«nt  l<!)fy|itinu  lii)iinr,  titi  iillimiiiii 
III  ili'iiMliitiiN  •i.niiiM  Ui  Hiiply. 

SwiT,  V\\.  -Inu'itt  (iroffrnphft, 
'I'hv  only  iliviMiiin  nf  l'!|ify|it  which  onn  Im  |iiiiiKiili<ri<<l  im  iiorinniinnl  nr  lin|Hirtnnl  ii4  Hint 
niiiilii  liy  niiliiro  iiitti  thi'oti  u;ri>iil.  iiorluinH.  —  I.  Hiiliii'oh.  oi-  Ltivvtir  l'l|fy|il,  ftmi|iiii<iiil  ol' ilii-i 
Di'llii,  or  toniloiy  on  tho  I'onnt,  iiiiil  inrltulintf  tlio  yriMil  himi  iimtn  ol'  Alcxiiiiilnn,  Kohi  iiti, 
nml  l>iiiiiii'llii.  VS.  Vtmliiiii,  Ol'  Mitlillo  Kuyiilj  whovo  thii  Nilo,  Jhoiitrh  no  loiiKnr  r<|iri<iit<iii)j 
into  lii'inii'htiH,  llowK  llironKJi  ii  litoml  11111!  li'iliio  viiiloy.  In  iIhn  t|iiiii'lii|'  urn  Hituiiii'il  t'liiiii 
tlio  i'ii|nliil,  tlio  PyriuniilH,  nml  l''ityoiiiii,  H  'I'ho  Niijil,  i',iilli'il  piiiily  nlmi  tho  'rht'liiinl,  or 
ll|i|)or  l'!||.V|il.  whoro  tlio  Niln,  iNirtloi-iitl  hy  hilU,  IIown  throiiKh  11  iiiiri-ow  vnlli<y,  t'oiiiiiiiuD^ 
nut  liny  utml  i'.il.i(>ii,  hiil.  tho  iiiohI.  itiiiiiirkiililo  ol'  Ilin  iiiifiool  I'tiilliiiK  mitl  inoiiiiiniintN, 

HiniMKiir.  I.      Til*'  Ihlhl,  or  l.nwrr  r,fii/i>l. 
Wo  hIiiiII  iii'ifiii  iiiir  iiiirvi<y  with  Ah'AaiuIrm  (./V^. '7<I7,),  oni't<  llii>  Miilnniliil  i<it|iltiil  of 
>«|w  Kliyiii,  mitl  olio  ot'  till'  iiioxt 

4  1    /  I  I'olt'llKlloil    citioM  ol'    tlir   111)., 

I     r>^\iy  JL^  I  J         /    /    /  Jli.       Jl        '"'"'    *^""''''-      ''•*"'"    now     it 

>¥lt  - v^^liamJS^!i^HS«^  ('"inn  Iho  liiili  liy  wliK'h  l';<'  v)il 

in  oililoti  Willi  Ihii  n|iiti.'i  III' 
I'lui'opo,  IIf:  liiiiiiili'i  llin 
I'i'li'liriili'il  roiiiiiiorof  wIioho 
iimiio  il  hiinrr*,  I'lioiir  thin  kiIo 
iiFt  tlio  iiioxi  liivo'iriililo  liir 
roniiiu'i'i'o  i  mill  t  Iiih'iiiiki 
Hill  iiinporiiiiii  ol  Hill  miMt 
»ipliitiiliil  lutil  iiniNirliiiit  III'  llm 
thii|i  <'xi«l.inK  ltrnii«liiiH,  llml  with  liitliii.  'I'hn  tnpri'hmiiliHn  lioiii^  ln'oiiylil.  up  iho  Idil  .Mi-h 
to  Ilt<it'nii'o,  tlioiit'o  tiiiiiNpoi'ti'il  iii'roiiM  llit>  tliiKort,  wmm  t'liirioit  down  tho  Nilti  to  Alo<<iiiiili'iii, 
iiiitl  llii'iH'o  iliMlnliiilt'il  llii'oiifilioiii  lliii  Wt'Hi.  Alt'xnntlriii,  wlii'ii  it  hiMiiiiiiii  Ilio  KpU'iulnJ  iitut 
poliHlioil  fiipitiil  ol'  iho  IMoiiMuioH,  iilimwi  Muptirrtoiititl  AthoiiM  nn  it  litiiriiry  niiitro|Nilin.  Mvon 
wlii'll  Miili|i'.'lotl  to  lliii  yolio  o!'  Iloiiio,  Il  wiiH  Hiill  tlio  NiM'oliil  tiily  in  tJir  oiMpiit',  iiiiil  n  j;i'iiiiil 
t'i'iiiro  ol'  ii'li,t!'ionH  iiml  polilit'ii!  Ilirlinn,  Il  ri't'oivoil  11  inorliil  lilow  iVoiii  Iho  inviiNifiii  of 
tijii'  Siiriii't'iiH.  who  mil  only  i'iiimIm-'I  Iho  t^tMioi'iil  t'ivili/.iilion  of  I'luypl,  hiil  hIiowoiI  imi  curly 
|M<<li'i'ti|ii<i<  i;,i'  t'liiro,  whifli  I'onnnctoti  thoiii  with  Hyti 
liniiiiloniM,     Aloxiiiiilniii  liouoviii',  nIiII  rontiiiniMl  to  lloi 

of  lilt'  Imliiiii  Imilii ;  hnl  wlioii  thin  tiHik  tho  iliriictioii  of  Iho  ('iijm' of  (iIihhI  l|<ipo,  il  ininlc 
Hllo)j'ii|hi<r,  mill  omnIm  now  only  in*  Iho  nioiliuiii  of  Ihiit  liiiiili'il  iiitoii'iiiiiKo,  riirnoti  mi 
litilwoon  i'^Kypt  mill  tlii>  Kriiiik  iir  ChriHliini  Mtiitiir:.  Itn  ihipnlnlionioiico  ontitiiiitotl  iit.  MIHt.flllO, 
IH  ilwiiiilloil  HO  low,  ihiil  Noii'o  ill)  not  Niip|MiHO  Ilio  iiinoiiiil  III'  inlitiliiliiiilA  to  oxriiotl  rMltll), 
'I'hiM,  howovor,  wim  tloiihlloKP  Iihi  low,  oviiu  ht'liifo  Iho  liilti  liiipi'iivt'inoitlH  ol"  tlin  I'lii'hn,  w  Im 
liiiN  i'ii-opii|ioil  itH  wiilt'i'  t'oiiiniiinii'iilion  witJi  llii<  INilo,  nml  ohIiiIiIihIiiiiI  hii  iirHoniil,  in  whii^li 
liHIII  i'iirpi<iitt<rH,  iiiitl  ollioi' iiitiHiinH,  iiro  Miiiil  lo  ho  oiii|iloyotl.  'I'ho  prononl  niinihor  im  hii|i- 
poMoil  not  lo  Dill  Hhoi'l  of  :UI,l)lii).  NotvvithNtiiiiilin^  thin  liiiiiloti  |iopitliittoii,  it.  proxoniM  it 
Moit  ol' opittiniti  ol' l.hii  i'"iiiNl.  lift  triilllf  if"iiWM  lo  il,  im  to  11  I'onitmiii  I'ontrt',  lliii  iliU'ori'iit 
t'liiNNON,  lint  only  111  i'lKypI,  l>nl  in  Hyiin,  iinil  nil  Iho  liovmit;  who  nil  ri'tiiin  llioii  own  roM. 
Iiuno  nml  hiihilH  ol'  lil)i,  witiioiit.  lii'i  IoiihI,  iiiixtiiru  nr  iiciiiiniiimilntiiin  oitJior  to  oiioli  olhor,  or 
lotlif  Kiiropoiini'  '.'-.III  whom  llioy  horti  inooV 

'i'hii  nppnmt'h  Iti  Aioxnnilnn  rroiii  tho  wonI.  Im  iittonili-il  with  minio  iliinifor,  on  nri'onnt.  tit' 
lht>  lint,  iiiul  nniliriii  ohnrin'ttT  of  Iho  t^oiml,  which  nlllinlK  no  ohjiictH  to  |{iiiilo  Iho  iiiiiniior. 
Tho  lliv<l.  imiihiiiirii  in  liirniiii!  hy  two  Inirolotl  oniiiiom'oM  onllod  Ahonnir,  or  Ihi^  tower  ol'llio 
Ariilm.  Oiin  iionror  npproiicli,  l'onipoy'«  pilhir  nlllinU  a  iiioro  prci'iMo  mnrli,  'riioio  irn 
Mil  lonifor  liny  trnt'OH  ol'  Iho  I'olohriit'.'il  I'hiiroH,  nml  ovon  ilB  niiii  m  ilonhU'nl.  Two  hnrlionvf* 
lU'ii  liiiinil,  lhii  olil  Mini  Iho  now  ;  Iho  lonnor  in  coinnitiilionN,'thoii;j:li  of  loiiiiowhiit  dillli'iilt 
iMilriitii'o ;  il  wiiH  llirinorly  oi^ihinivoly  roMorvotl  for  iho  |liiiowoi'it  of  Iho  projihot:  nml  Mnri)« 
pt'iitiM  worn  ohli|;i<il  lo  fonlon'  IIioiiinoIvoh  wilh  tlio  iiov.  hnilioiii',  wliirii  Inm  n  rorliv  holioiii, 
mill  iilliinln  vory  nopoirt'cl  h|i  'it  c,  hut  IIiim  roHlnt'hoii  no  longer  oxi'iIm.  Tho  iioiv  Aloxim- 
ilriii  [n  Imiil  oiiiinily  onlNitlti  iho  ';  illc.  of  Iho  olil  niy,  to  wliu'h  il  foUiiH  mily  11  milinrh,  Tho 
Irnvolloi  rniilH  h'<ro  nolhinu  oorroHponilont  lo  thohti  nmi^iii'ii  t'lil.  iilonii  whnli  hiitlory  hml  loil 
liiiii  to  tiirni.  llH  n"ipofl  in  ini'tin,  iilooinv.  nnil  tiiily  ;  nml  il  prt'fi'iilM  110  iiinliiiijj-  or  iriiii. 
inonliil  oililicii.  ,\  ninnlior  of  i^rniiiilo  pilliirM  Imvo,  nitht'il,  lioon  hinoiiht  liiithor  IVom  Ihn 
iiiirioiil.  Alox'iinilrin  ;  hiii  Ilioy  nro  only  oniployotl  lo  iitlorn  Iho  inlorior  I'lnirtn  of  Iho  pniii'i* 
pill  hoiiMOM.  Iiinnoiliiiloly  on  ipiitliii)f  IhoMO  inoiloni  profinrlN,  howovor,  nil  Iho  iffnnili'iir  of 
inii'it'iit  Ali'xnmhiii   hnrnlN  niioii  tho  viow.      A  vnut,    |ilnin   in  hooii  fovoroil   with   iIm  nniiM, 

l.,..l.,,,,   ,v,,!! 


Moli'rtiiico  liir  t'niro,  which  coniinctoii  thoni  with  Hyriii,  Arnhiii.  miil  Uioir  olhor  MiiMlorii 
iljiloniM,     Aloxnmlnii,  liouoviir,  Nlill  contiiintMl  to  lloiiriNh,  «o  loii|.r  iim  it  wim  tho  cluinnol 
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oiiiiii'il  iiowii,  rtHiiH  liiiii'ii,  iiniiU'iiit'iilH  lioonyoil,  iini'iont  ''olnnniH,  iitirl 
iiiiNloni  liiinliH,     ThiiNO  oh|i)ulH  aru  iiiUirhiin</h'tl  with  |mliii  troo.i  nml  iiopiilM;  wliilo  owi«, 
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Cleopitra'i  Needle.      Pompey'i  Pillar. 


bats,  and  jaekala,  are  the  only  living  creatures  to  be  met  with.  The  remains  may  still  be 
traced  of.  those  immense  reservoirs  which  BU[,plied  the  city  with  water,  both  for  drinking 
and  for  gardens.  The  whole  ground  on  which  Alexandria  stood  was  excavated  to  form 
them,  and  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  at  a  particular  season  solemnly  admitted  into  them. 
Only  twelve  now  remain,  which  are  sufficient  for  modem  supply.  From  the  extremity  of 
the  old  city  extends  for  upwards  of  a  mile  along  the  coast  a  range  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock 
each  of  which  appears  to  have  contained  three  bodies.  These  monuments,  however,  to 
which  has  been  applied  the  name  of  Necropolis,  or  City  of  the  Dead,  have  been  almoiit 
entirely  stripped  of  their  contents,  probably  by  the  Arabs,  inspired  with  the  hope  of  finding 
treasure. 

Amid  the  general  ruin  which  ancient  Alexandria  presents,  three  objects,  remaining  still 
entire,  arrest  the  attention.    The  most  celebrated  is  Pompey's  pillar  {fig.  768.).    It  seems 

clear  that  this  title  ia  modern,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  under  one  of  the  emperors;  per- 
haps Diocletian.  The  general  impression  of  its 
loftiness  seems  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  its 
insulated  position  on  a  level  plain.  Pococke  does 
not  reckon  the  height  at  more  than  117  feet ;  and 
more  modem  estimates  reduce  it  to  94  or  95.  The 
pedestal,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital  consist  each  of 
a  mass  of  the  finest  granite.  Some  travellers 
have  described  it  as  the  finest  column  in  the  world 
as  to  workmanship ;  but  Denon  rates  it  much  lower 
in  this  respect ;  conceiving  that  the  only  beauty 
is  in  the  shaft,  and  that  neither  the  pedestal  nor 
the  capital  have  any  peculiar  merit.  The  other 
objects  worthy  of  particular  notice  are  the  two 
obelisks,  fancifully  called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  of 
which  one  only  (Jig.  768.)  is  standing.  Tliej 
consist  each  of  a  single  block  of  granite,  about 
fifty-eight  feet  high,  and  are  entirely  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  whence  it  has  been  infer- 
red that  they  could  not  originally  belong  to  a  Greek  city,  but  were  brought  down  from  some 
of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Upper  Egypt. 

Alexandria  is  situated  upon  a  long  narrow  ridge  of  land,  separating  the  large  lake 
Mareotis  from  the  Mediterranean.  This  lake,  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  is  upwards  of 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  its  extreme  breadth ;  but  its  western  part,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  sea,  is  not  above  three  or  four  miles  broad.  It  was  nearly  dry  when  the 
English,  in  the  campaign  of  1801,  admitted  the  sea  into  it,  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  the 
French  army  from  Cairo.  It  is  still  very  shallow,  and  is  passed  in  many  places  by  fords,  or 
upon  causeways  constructed  by  the  Arabs.  This  lake,  on  the  west  and  south,  is  surround- 
ed by  extensive  deserts,  abandoned  to  the  Arabs,  which  insulate  Alexandria  from  tlie 
inhabited  part  of  Egypt.  It  was  otherwise  in  ancient  times.  This  tract  formed  then  the 
Mareotic  name,  within  the  precincts  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  towns  are  enumer 
ated  by  Ptolemy.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  peculiarly  crowded  with  convents,  the 
inmates  of  which  sought  this  as  a  retired  situation,  and  as  affording  refuge  f^om  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Arians  and  other  sectaries.  The  Emperor  Valens,  when  he  compelled  the 
monks  of  Egypt  to  military  service,  is  said  to  have  levied  in  this  district  no  less  than  5000 
recruits.  Gratien  Lepere,  in  making  a  survey  round  tiie  lake,  found  the  territory  every- 
where covered  with  verdure  and  shrubs,  and  capable  of  culture.  (Description  de  1'  Efjypte 
Moderne,  ii.  10 — ^20.)  He  found  also  the  remains  of  cities,  bearing  indications  of  flmaer 
importance.  Among  these  were  two,  at  a  little  d'stance  from  each  other,  on  the  ne.i:  of 
land  between  the  lake  and  the  sea  They  appear  to  be  those  to  which  the  ancients  gave 
the  common  name  of  Taposiris,  and  are  situand  near  that  well-built  column,  called  Koum 
Abousir,  or  Tcwer  of  the  Arabs,  -vhich  serves  still  as  a  beaeon.  They  found  also  a  large 
ornamented  building,  about  200  feet  square,  the  destination  of  which  seemed  uncertain.  In 
the  valleys  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  appeared  the  remains  of  four  towns,  dis- 
tant a  very  few  miles  from  each  other.  On  the  southem  shore  of  the  lake,  near  a  spi.it 
called  Alx)U-el-Kheyr,  a  double  wall,  large  and  well-built  mole,),  and  an  extensive  surfiico 
covered  with  fragments  and  rubbish,  mark  the  site  of  an  important  commercial  city,  which 
was  doubtless  the  ancient  Marea.  Nothing  but  culture,  and  the  restoration  of  some  of  the 
o)d  canals,  seems  wanting  to  restore  fertility  and  population  t('  this  district.  The  I'roat 
obstacle  v/ould  arise  fi*om  the  Arabs,  large  bodies  of  whom  are  now  in  full  poosession  of  it 
and  whose  habits  of  restless  and  desultory  warfare  would  render  it  very  difficult  eitlier  to 
drive  them  back,  or  to  fix  them  as  cultivators. 

The  province  of  Bahireh,  the  most  western  of  the  Delta,  is  travers'-d  by  the  canal  of 
Alexandria,  which  separates  from  the  Nile,  near  Rnhnianieh,  a  town  of  some  magnitude, 
SMiTounded  b>  a  wall,  and  which  the  Frencii,  in  1801,  converted  ii.to  a  fortified  post,  but 
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flrerr  obli^  to  surrender  it  to  the  British  army  under  General  Hutehinwn.  This  district 
is  less  watered  than  other  parts  of  the  Delta ;  and  its  chief  product  is  cotton ;  the  market 
for  which  ^ives  some  importance  to  Damanhnur,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  province.  In 
ascending  the  Nile,  the  canals  derived  from  it  cease,  and  cultivation  is  nearly  confined  to 
its  immediate  banks.  Teraneh,  affording  the  nearest  point  of  water  communication  to  the 
lakes  of  natron,  exports  from  3500  to  4000  tons  of  that  article,  chiefly  to  Margf!illQS, 
Wardan  is  the  most  southerly  port,  whence  vedsels  may  reach  Caiio  in  twenty -four  hours. 

From  Alexandria,  the  ridge  of  land  between  Mareotis  and  the  sea  extends  eastward,  and 
is  prolonged  by  the  lake  Maadie,  or  Aboukir,  till  it  reaches  the  castle  of  Aboukir,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  is  the  bay  of  that  name.  This  line  of  coast,  and  this  bay,  are  rendered 
illustrious  by  glorious  events  in  British  history;  the  victories  of  Nelson  and  Abercromby 
Near  the  termination  of  Lake  Maadie  commences  that  of  Edko,  about  fifteen  miles  long 
coniiiiunicating  with  the  sea  at  its  western  point,  but  afterwards  separated  from  it  by  a  long 
line  of  barren  coast  composed  of  shifting  sands.  The  path  through  them  is  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller  by  columns  at  regular  distances  of  half  a  mile,  within  each  of  which  in  placed,  tor 
his  refreshment,  a  vase  of  water.  After  accomplishing  this  dreary  journey,  he  arrives  at 
Rosetta. 

Rosetta  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  most  westerly  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile, 
which  enclose  the  province  of  Garbieh,  the  only  portion  of  Egypt  which  is  new  strictly  Del- 
taic. While  the  canal  of  Alexandria  ceased  to  be  navigable,  Rosetta  became  the  only  me> 
dium  of  communication  for  that  city  with  Cairo  and  Upper  Egypt ;  the  goods  landed  at  Alex- 
andria being  conveyed  thither  in  boats.  The  town  itself,  being  situated  on  the  western 
bank,  is  surrounded  by  barren  sand  hills,  which  here  form  the  boundary  of  the  sea ;  but  it 
enjoys  on  the  other  side  the  view  of  the  blooming  groves  and  rich  gardens  of  the  Delta. 
Rosetta  is  better  built  than  Alexandria ;  the  materials  are  of  brick ;  and  though  the  streets 
are,  as  usual  in  Egypt,  narrow  and  gloomy,  it  has,  on  the  whole,  when  compared  with  other 
Oriental  towns,  a  neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  A  considerable  manufacture  of  striped 
and  coarse  linens  is  carried  on ;  but  its  wealth  and  population  (supposed  about  15,000)  are 
rather  on  the  decline.  Even  the  recent  improvements,  including  the  restoration  of  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  have  rather  tended  to  remove  the  commerce  which  formerly  centred 
in  it. 

In  ascending  the  Rosetta  branch,  we  come  first  to  Metoubis,  a  .arge  town,  noted  for  th« 
dissolute  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Farther  up  is  Foua,  once  distinguished  as  the  entre- 
pdt  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In  consequence  of  the  neglected  state  of  the  canals, 
it  has  been  supplanted  by  Rosetta  in  this  trade ;  and  having  greatly  declined  in  consequence, 
only  a  small  part  of  its  wide  circuit  is  now  inhabited.  The  canal  of  Hashabi,  derived  from 
the  head  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  ending  at  the  lake  Bourlos,  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
that  branch  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  communicates  with  it  by  several  chan- 
nels. On  this  branch,  at  a  village,  still  called  Sa  el  Hadjar,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Sais,  once  the  residence  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  original  seat  of  the  colony  by  which 
Athens  was  said  to  have  been  founded.  An  enclosure  of  more  than  half  a  mile  square, 
covered  with  rubbish  and  fragments  of  every  description,  still  attests  its  ancient  grandeur. 

Farther  to  the  soith,  about  ten  miles  east  from  this  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  Tanta,  con- 
sidered the  most  populous  town  of  the  Delta,  ihough  it  does  not  contain  above  10,000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  pilgrims  frequenting  the  tomb  of  Seid  Ahmed  el 
Bedaouy,  who  died  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  such  an  odour  of  sanctity  as  rendered  his 
shrine  one  of  the  most  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  Oriental  devotees.  There,  at  a  particu- 
lar season,  an  assemblage  takes  place,  from  Egypt,  Barlmry,  Abyssinia,  and  even  from  Dar- 
four,  of  not  less  than  150,000  persons.  According  to  the  Eastern  custom,  trade  is  combined 
with  superstition;  and,  when  the  acts  of  devotion  terminate,  a  most  extensive  fair  succeeds, 
A  tumultuous  and  oflen  disorderly  festival  closes  the  scene.  The  mosque,  built  by  the 
Sultan  Melik  el  Nasser,  in  honour  of  the  saint,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of 
modern  Egypt.  This  city  is  observed  to  be  nearly  at  an  equal  distance  from  Cairo,  Damietta, 
and  Rosetta, 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  Delta,  consisting  of  the  lingular  space  formea  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  branches,  is  called  Menoufieh,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  fertile 
portions  of  Egypt.  It  is  traversed  by  a  broad  canal  from  one  branch  to  the  other ;  and 
though  at  each  inundation  it  is  completely  overflowed,  the  waters  do  not  remain  so  long,  or 
prove  so  injurious  to  health,  as  in  the  lower  districts.  Menouf,  the  capital,  is  a  town  of  some 
importance. 

In  descending  the  branch  of  Damietta,  we  find  it,  like  that  of  Rosetta,  accompanied  by  a 
parallel  canal,  called,  in  its  early  course,  that  of  Karinein,  and  afterwards  that  of  Melyg 
At  this  last  village,  it  throws  a  branch  across  the  Delta,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  lake 
Bourlos.  It  appears  to  be  the  ancient  Sebennytic  branch,  and,  in  fact,  presents  no  annear- 
ance  of  having  been  formed  by  art.  The  shores  of  the  Nile  are  still  more  fertile  and  beau- 
tifiil  here  than  on  the  opposite  branch ;  and  at  the  distance  of  every  two  of  iliree  miles  oc- 
curs a  large  town  or  village,  embosomed  in  palm  crees.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  BenaL< 
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hasBar,  to  the  north  of  which  appear  traceR  of  a  large  ancient  city,  enclosed  between  wo 
circular  mounds,  defending  it  against  the  inundation  of  the  Nile ;  the  site,  as  Pococke  wp- 
poses,  of  the  ancient  Bubastis.  The  next  place  of  importance  is  Abousir,  a  well-built  town,  wliore 
considerable  remains  give  some  support  to  the  opmion  of  D'Anville,  who  pronounces  it  to  be 
the  site  of  Busiris,  anciently  celebrated  for  a  magnificent  festival  held  in  honour  of  Isis. 
About  five  miles  below  is  Semenhoud,  a  very  flourishing  town,  carrying  on  an  extensive  triide, 
for  which  its  situation  upon  tlie  Nile,  and  connection  by  several  channels  with  the  caniil  of 
Karinein,  and  with  Mehallet,  is  very  favourable.  It  appears  to  contain  4000  or  5000  iiilm- 
bitants.  It  is  usually  considered  as  the  ancient  Sebennytus;  on  which,  indeed,  Pococku 
observes,  that  the  latter  might  be  on  the  Sebennytic  branch,  but  Boys-Ayme  remarks,  tlmt 
the  adjacent  ruins  actually  extend  westward  as  far  as  the  canal  of  Karinein.  On  that  caniil, 
about  four  miles  to  the  west  of  Semenhoud,  is  Mehailet,  considered  the  capital  of  the  Delta, 
and  the  most  industrious  and  manufacturing  town  in  all  Egypt.  The  chief  fabrics  are  those 
of  silk,  and  particularly  a  sort  of  linen  handkerchiefs  witn  silk  borders,  used  in  the  biiilis, 
with  which  this  city  supplies  the  whole  country.  The  manners,  however,  appear  to  be  vny 
licentious;  disorderly  females  are  particularly  numerous,  and  are  allowed  a  degree  of  liliorly 
which  is  denied  them  in  other  Egyptian  cities.  Farther  to  the  north,  on  the  same  canal,  are 
the  ruins  of  Bahbeys,  the  most  splendid  in  the  Delta.  In  the  centre  of  an  bnclosure  of  l)rick, 
about  1200  feet  by  800,  are  the  remains  of  a  grand  edifice,  160  feet  by  100.  It  consists  of 
a  confused  mass  of  granite,  amonfr  which  are  distinguished  trunks  of  columns,  and  the  re- 
mains of  capitals  with  the  head  of  Isis,  all  covered  with  sculptures  in  bas-relief  most  care- 
fully executed.  These  fragments  consist  of  the  finest  red  granite  brought  from  the  quarrips 
of  Syene.  Farther  down  on  the  Nile  is  'he  large  town  of  Mansoura,  celebrated  in  tiie  his- 
tory of  the  crusades  for  two  great  battles,  in  one  of  which  St.  Louis  was  defeated  and  takun 
prisoner.  Lastly,  four  or  five  miles  alK)ve  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  city  of  Damietta, 
which,  though  on  the  eastern  bank,  belongs  properly  to  the  interior  Delta,  as  forming  the 
chief  market  for  its  productions.  Rice  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  abundance,  is 
grown  in  its  vicinity,  and,  with  coffee  brought  up  the  Red  Sea,  forms  the  staple  article  of 
export  to  Syria  and  the  Levant.  Tobacco  and  soap  are  imported  from  Syria ;  and  luxuries 
of  all  kinds  from  Constantinople.  The  town  is  large,  but  ill  built  and  without  ornament.  It 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen  and  janissaries,  and  devoted  to  trade,  of  which  a  great  part 
is  contraband.  The  people  are  said  to  be  the  very  worst  in  all  Turkey,  and  to  have  a  par- 
ticular hostility  to  Christians,  which  seems  to  have  descended  from  their  ancestors  in  the  time 
of  the  Cnisadcs.  Damietta  has  no  harbour ;  vessels  anchor  in  a  road  by  no  means  remarka- 
bly safe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  goods  are  brought  up  in  boats. 

The  base  of  the  Delta,  or  the  coast  between  Rqsetta  and  Damietta,  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed, k  consists,  for  eight  or  ten  miles  inland,  of  desert  and  marsliy  sand,  and  more  than 
half  its  breadth  is  filled  by  the  lake  Bourlos,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  six  in  breadth. 
Like  Mareotis  and  Edko,  it  is  shallow,  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  ridge,  pene- 
trated only  in  one  point  by  a  channel,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  the  ancient  Sebennytic 
branch.  This  wild  tract,  the  ancient  Etearchis,  is  described  in  history  as  having  repeatedly 
afforded  refuge  fx)  the  kings  of  Egypt,  when  driven  from  the  throne  by  foreign  invasion  or 
oy  insurrection.  It  is  still  inhabited  by  a  race  of  bold  and  rude  fishermen,  who  hold  thera- 
Bclves  nearly  independent  of  the  national  authorities. 

The  last  division  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  one  of  conjparatively  little  modern  importance,  i^ 
the  province  of  Charkieh,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Damietta  branch,  and  consequently  be- 
yond any  channel  which  can  now  be  considered  as  the  Nile.  In  ancient  times,  however,  it 
was  truvcrsed  by  two  grout  branches,  the  Tanitic  and  Pelusiac,  flowing  into  the  lake  Men- 
zaleh.  Their  channel  may  still  be  traced.  M.  Malus  traversed  the  whole  Tanitic  branch, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  the  canal  cf  Moez,  from  the  village  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  at  whicii  it  strikes  off  from  the  canal  of  Damietta.  In  the  lower  part  it  chaiiiins 
to  San,  probably  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Tanis.  It  is  navigable  along  its  wliole  lentith 
for  small  barks,  and,  when  the  Nile  is  high,  oven  for  vessels  of  some  size.  It  would  be 
easy  for  an  active  governtnent  to  restore  it  to  all  its  former  importance.  Even  now  it  afli)nl? 
large  means  of  irrigation,  and  consecjuenlly  supports  a  considerable  culture  and  population. 
The  unper  banks  are  exceedingly  fertile,  and  even  the  lower  contain  many  fine  villaires, 
though  they  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  Not  only 
is  every  village  fortified,  but  from  place  to  place  along  the  Nile  are  erected  towers,  williou. 
entrance  or  windows;  and  into  these  strong-holds,  on  the  approach  of  a  band,  the  inhabit- 
ants with  their  most  precious  effects  ire  hoisted  up  by  ropei?,  and  kept  till  the  danger  bo 
piist.  Eighteen  miles  below  the  commencement  of  the  canal,  Malus  fbund  immense  rums, 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Pococke,  he  sup|)oses  to  be  those  of  Bubastis.  Enormous 
masses  of  granite,  more  or  less  nmtilated,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  were  heaped 
together  in  an  astonishing  manner. 

The  course  of  the  most  easterly  or  Pelusiac  branch  may  also  be  still  traced,  though  nuich 
more  imperfectly ;  the  cultivation  is  there  much  inferior,  and  tlio  exposure  tc  the  Arabii 
greater.    The  most  important  points  on  this  line  are  Belbeis  and  Salahieh,  maintained  aa 
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military  poets  on  tho  Syrian  frontier.  The  southern  district  between  the  course  of  these 
nanuls  and  Cairo,  called  the  province  of  Kelyoubeh,  is  tolerably  watered,  and  abounds  in 
cattle.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  its  vicinity  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  should 
presume  it  to  be  the  Goshen  of  the  Israelites.  All  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Egypt  being 
built  upon  Imge  masses  of  unburnt  brick,  with  the  view  of  defending  them  against  the  in- 
undation, we  may  thence  account  for  the  e.xcessive  labour  to  which  that  people  were  doomed. 
The  lower  part  of  the  province  of  Charkieh  is  marsliy  and  sandy,  like  all  the  rest  of  tho 
Egyptian  coast.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mcnzaleh,  a  broad  shallow  lake,  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  narr<^  ridge,  similar  to  those  of  Mareotis  and  Bourlos,  but  much  more  extensive. 
It  is  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-live  in  breadth,  divided  by  a  projecting  peninsula.  It 
abounds  with  fish ;  and  the  fishermen  who  inhabit  its  coasts,  and  the  islands  of  Matharieh, 
near  the  above  peninsula,  are  of  tiie  same  savage,  rugged,  and  independent  character  as 
those  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Bourlos.  It  has  two  openings  into  the  sea,  one 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  canal  of  San,  the  current  of  which  is  seen  distinctly  run- 
nitig  across.  On  this  peninsula  is  the  town  of  Menzaleh,  and  si:',  miles  up  the  canal  are 
seen  tho  ruins  of  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  once  a  magnificent  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. There  are  still  several  Corinthian  obelisks  and  capitals  of  columns  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  particularly  some  very  fine  antique  earthen  vessels,  of  which  the  glazing 
remains,    ,•  ,  . 

SuBSECT.  2. —  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt, 
Afler  passing  the  angle  formed  by  the  two  divergent  branches  of  the  Nile  which  form  the 
Deltu,  we  ascend  to  what  is  called  Vostani,  or  Middle  Egypt.  Here,  about  a  league  to  the 
east  of  the  river,  appears  the  village  of  Matarieh,  to  the  north  of  whose  site  are  the  ruins 
of  the  celebrated  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scripture,  and  the  great  seat  of  Egyptian  learning. 
Though  almost  in  complete  ruin,  it  has  still  some  interesting  antiquities ;  an  obelisk  sixty- 
seven  feet  high,  several  sphynxes,  and  large  stones  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
Cairo  the  Great  (Jig.  769.),  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called.  Grand  Cairo,  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  traveller  sailing  up- 
wards, and  he  gazes  with  won- 
der on  the  numerous  minarets 
which  distinguish  the  capital  of 
Egypt  and  of  Africa.  Through- 
out that  continent  and  Arabia, 
Cairo  is  considered  as  the  queen 
of  cities,  as  the  city  without  a 
rival;  its  splendour  forms  one 
of  the  great  themes  of  Eastern 
romance.  Old  Cairo  appears 
to  be  of  very  great  antiquity, 
being  built  on  the  site  of  the 
fortress  of  Babylon,  which  de- 
rived that  name  from  being  assigned  as  a  residence  to  some  Babylonish  captives,  brought, 
probably,  by  Sesostris.  The  new  city,  however,  which  .has  alone  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  capi- 
tal.  waK  founded  in  973,  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  Caliphs.  Saladin  surrounded  it  with 
stroncr  walls  and  magnificent  gates  ;  and  it  soon  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  the  now  neglected 
Alexandria.  Enropears,  however,  in  the  aspect  of  Cairo,  find  little  corresponding  to  the 
ideas  raised  in  them  by  Eastern  description.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding ;  the  prin- 
cipal one,  which  traverses  the  whole  area  of  the  city,  would  be  considered  in  Europe  as  a 
mere  lane.  As  they  are  not  paved,  a  most  disagreeable  dust  is  raised  by  the  crowds  of  men, 
dogs,  camels,  and  asses,  which  press  through  them.     The  houses  are  two  or  three  stories 

high,  which  is  not  usual  in  the  East;  bt 
almost  all  their  light  is  derived  from  interior 
courts,  and  they  present  to  the  street  only  a 
mass  of  dead  wall,  which  makes  them  ap- 
pear like  prisons.  There  are,  however, 
several  extensive  open  squares,  round  which 
are  built  the  houses  of  the  principal  per- 
sons. Into  these,  when  the  Nile  rises,  the 
water  is  conveyed  by  a  canal  called  the 
Kalisch,  and  converts  them  into  lakes, 
which,  being  traversed  by  pleasure-boa t>. 
present  at  this  period  a  gay  scene.  On  the 
retiring  of  the  waters,  these  lake?  become 
80  many  plains  of  mud,  which  is  soon  completely  dried,  and  covered  with  excelteBt  vege- 
tation. The  chief  ornament  of  Cairo  consists  in  its  gates,  several  of  which  are  built  in  a 
Btyle  of  simf>lp  inoffuificenco,  and  in  its  mosques,  of  which  that  of  Sultsn  Hassan  displays 
all  the  splendour  oi'  Saracenic  architecture  ( fig.  770.).    Many  of  the  baths  have  their  in- 
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terior  very  richly  ornamented.  The  tombs  of  the  Maroelukei,  also,  built  of  white  marble, 
and  with  painted  or  gilded  domes,  are  very  beautifUl.  The  Pacha  resides  in  the  citadel, 
where  he  has  magnificent  apartments. 

Cairo,  according  to  Pococke,  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  covers  as  much 
ground  as  Paris ;  but  us  a  great  part  is  occupied  with  gardens  and  empty  spaces,  it  cannot, 
according  to  Volney,  contam  more  than  250,000  inhabitants.  Browne,  however,  reckons 
them  at  300,000;  Jomard,  at  200,000;  Balbi,  at  380,000.  The  police  is  maintained  with 
great  strictness,  each  street  being  shut  in  at  night  with  gates,  and  guarded  by  several 
janissaries.  Notwithstanding  the  gloomy  ext/erior  presented  by  the  housed  even  of  the 
great,  the  interior  of  these  mansions  possesses  great  magnificence.  Space  and  coolness  are 
especially  studied.  They  present  wide  halls,  high  domes,  verandas,  rich  sofas  and  carpets, 
walls  adorned  with  sentences  of  the  Koran,  and  tvi.h  foliage  and  flowers.  The  habits  of 
life  are  recluse ;  the  only  great  festivals  are  those  of  marriage  and  circumcision,  when 
families  bring  all  their  wealth  into  full  display. 

Cairo  is  perhaps  the  greatest  thoroughfare  of  any  city  in  the  world.  All  the  merchandise 
which  passes  between  the  Mediterranean  on  one  siae,  Upper  Egypt  anJ  Arabia  on  the 
other,  must  be  conveyed  through  it.  Its  land  communications  ai'e  perhaps  still  more  exten- 
sive, as  in  this  respect  it  forms  the  grand  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  African  continents. 
With  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  particular,  a  vast  trade  is  carried  on ;  and  slaves  are  imported 
in  very  great  numbers,  to  be  exposed  in  the  markets  of  Cairo.  The  sale  takes  place  in  the 
open  street,  where  they  are  subjected  to  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  purchaser. 
According  to  Sonnini,  the  price  did  not  exceed  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  apiece.  The 
amusements  of  Cairo  are  generally  of  a  very  humble  nature ;  tumbling,  rope-dancing,  md 
juggling  are  publicly  performed  in  the  few  open  spaces  which  the  city  anbrds.  Fcr  ihe 
amusement  of  the  rich,  there  are  improvisatory  poets,  both  male  and  female,  who  are  saiu  to 
display  occasional  talent,  though  their  mendicant  muse  is  too  apt  to  employ  itself  chiefly  in 
fulsome  praises  of  its  patrons. 

Old  Cairo,  originally  of  much  smaller  extent  than  the  new  city,  is  now  uninhabited 
through  a  great  part  of  its  site.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Copts,  for  whom  it  forms  a  sort  of 
capital.  They  have  twelve  churches  in  it,  some  of  them  large  and  sumptuous ;  and  their 
patriarch  has  removed  his  residence  from  Alexandria  to  this  place.  It  contains  also  the 
ancient  granaries,  bearing  the  name  of  Joseph,  which  are  still  used  for  their  original 

Eurpose.    The  place  is  distinguished  also  by  an  immense  and  skilfully  contrived  machine, 
y  which  the  water  is  raised  into  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  castle  of  New  Cairo. 

The  last  appendage  of  this  great  city  is  Boulak,  its  port  on  the  Nile,  distinguished  by  the 
bustle  of  trade,  and  boats  without  number  ascending  and  descending.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  but  does  not  present  any  remarkable  object  except  very  fine  baths.  There  is  an 
institute  for  100  pupils,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Pacha. 

The  pyramids  next  claim  our  attention.  Scarcely  has  the  traveller  ascended  above 
Cairo,  when  he  comes  in  sight  of  those  far-famed  structures,  to  which  the  world  presents 
nothing  comparable,  and  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  most  awful  emotion. 

These  mighty  monuments  seem  to 
look  with  disdain  on  every  other  work 
i>f  human  art,  and  to  contend  v;ith 
nature  herself.  They  form  an  unin- 
terrupted range  for  about  twenty 
iimgues,  on  a  declivity  sloping  down 
towards  the  river  {fig.  771.)  i  but 
the  first  two,  the  pyramids  of  Cheops 
and  Cephrenes,  from  the  union  of 
magnitude  a.-id  skill  in  their  construc- 
tion, have  almost  exclusively  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world.  The  first 
or  great  pyramid  i^fig.  772.)  is  693 
feet  square,  covering  upwards  of  eleven  acres,  and  rising  to  the  amazing  height  of  599  feet. 
In  on  age  when  machinery  was  imperfect,  and  every  thing  was  done  by  manual  labour,  it 

is  said  to  have  employed  100,000 
men  for  twenty  years.  The  di's- 
tination  of  tiiis  and  all  similar 
colossal  structures  appears  evi- 
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cut  throiigfh  without  great  labour,  but  which,  to  the  experienced  eye,  aflbrd  a  mire  teat  of  the 
nought-far  entrance.  The  opening  of  tho  first  pyramid  has  been  long  affo  effected  ;  it  m 
uticribed  to  the  Caliph  Mohammed,  in  the  ninth  century.  Several  long  galleries  have  been 
traced,  leading  to  two  chambers,  the  largest  of  which  la  32  feet  by  16 ;  and  contains  a  sar- 
cophagus now  empty.  The  second  pyramid,  or  that  cf  Cephrenes,  is  about  400  feet  high 
It  had  defted  all  attempts  to  enter  it,  till  the  enterprise  was  recently  achieved  by  Belzoni. 
H'-  Vempts  were  long  unsuccessful;  but  at  length,  by  the  position  of  the  block  of  granite 
pi-i  .; '  to  bar  the  entrance,  he  waa  enabled  to  trace  ita  real  direction  ijig.  773.)  At  the 
end  \u'  a  long  passage,  he  found  a  chamoer  46  feet  by  16,  in  which  was  a  sarcophagus  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  bones.  These  bones  were  supposed  by  him  to  be  human ;  but 
on  being  brought  to  London,  and  examined  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  they  were 
pronounced  to  be  thoee  of  the  bull,  that  base  object  of  Egyptian  worship.  Indeed,  it  seems 
every  way  improbable  that  structures  so  stupendous  should  anywhere,  and  most  of  all  in 
Egypt,  have  been  undertaken  without  a  religious  impulse  and  motive. 

About  three  hundred  paces  from  the  second  pyramid  is  the  gigantic  statue  of  the  Sphynx 
{Jig.  774.)  thaf,  singular  object,  in  the  delineation  of  which  Egyptian  art  so  much  delighted. 
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It  has  been  overthrown,  and,  till  of  late,  only  the  head,  the  neck,  and  some  part  of  tlM 
back,  were  visible  above  the  sand.  The  length,  from  the  fore  part  to  the  tail,  was  found  to 
be  125  feet.  Mr.  Belzoni,  having  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the  sand,  discovered  most 
singb'.ar  appendages,  consisting  of  two  temples,  one  of  which  it  holds  between  its  legs,  and 
the  other  m  one  of  its  paws. 

This  part  of  Egypt,  reaching  even  above  Benisouef,  though  it  does  not  present  the  same 
wide-spread  fertility  as  the  T>3lta,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation.  The 
inundation  extends  for  a co. p.' 'arable  space  along  its  western  bank;  but,  from  the  peculiar 
slope  of  the  ground,  it  canm  tie  uiiTused  without  some  difficulty.  Immediately  on  the  Nile, 
the  ground  is  considerably  higher  than  the  river,  whose  waters  must  be  raised  with  wheels 
moved  by  oxen,  and  with  ''ther  complicated  and  laborious  machinery.  Farther  on,  the 
level  descends,  till  it  falls  even  below  that  ^C  *he  Nile ;  but  the  river  must  be  considerably 
swelled  before  its  waters  con  reach  across  the  hi^'^  senarating  ridge.  In  seasons  of  low 
inundation,  therefore,  it  is  almost  entirely  deprived  ui"  \/iter;  and,  even  in  average  years, 
does  not  obtain  newly  the  quantity  which  might  be  i  iv  intageously  employed.  This  evil 
might  be  entirely  remedied  by  an  active  government ;  but  in  the  present  neglected  state 
of  the  canals,  the  country  affers  severely  from  it.  In  one  part,  indcca,  the  tract  along 
the  foot  of  tl:'?  mountains  is  watered  by  a  natural  derivation  from  the  Nile,  called  the  cantd 
of  Joseph,  the  principal  brarch  of  which  passes  in  Fayoum,  while  another  reaches  even 
into  Lower  Egypt — (P.  D.  Martin,  in  Descript.  Egypte,  Etat.  Moderne,  ii.  197 — 202.)    ~ 

Except  the  pyramids,  this  tract  contains  few  remarkable  objects.  Along  the  Nile  is  a 
succession  of  tolerably  large,  but  ill-built  \  illagea.  Benisouef,  somewhat  handsomer  than  the 
rest,  is  a  brick  town,  containing  a  considerable  mannfectory  of  coarse  carpets.  Near 
Metrahenny  appear  extensive  ^ongh  &int  traces  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  the  capital  of 
Egypt  at  the  era  of  the  construction  of  the  pyramids. 

To  the  west  of  Benisouef  app^a^s  the  province  of  Fayoum,  truly  remarkable  by  its 
physical  character,  even  in  Egypt.  An  opening  in  the  elsewhere  continuous  Libyan  chain, 
aided  by  a  vast  artificial  cut  his  let  in  the  river  upon  this  tract,  and  converted  it  from  a 
denerf  into  the  most  fertile  portion  of  thirs  most  fertile  land.  Atler  traversing  the  territory 
ill  numberless  canals,  this  hrancli  fo'Tis  the  lake  of  Fayoum,  which  antiquaries  no  longer 
hesitate  in  identifying  with  the  ancient  Mocris.  Being  only,  indeed,  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  four  or  P'  .  '!  ^  general  breadth,  its  extent  is  much  inferior  to  that  ascribed 
to  it  by  the  ancientf  >  •  ^presented  it  as  resembling  a  sea.  Both  Martin  and  Jomard, 
however,  who  careful.;^     ::b  -ined  its  environs,  were  convinced  that  the  present  lake  may 

1.    'e  more  than  the  bottom  of  its  former  bed.    The  surrounding 
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tract  Imara  every  appenrance  of  havin^f  been  abandoned  by  th.  ,aien.  It  id  incnpiihlr  of 
culUiru.  covereil  with  Mtnd,  lu|{o()nii,  Halini^  cruHtH,  and  tk)nio  Hhrul>H  of  a  weak  vofrctiition. 
Oil  the  uorlhurn  iiido,  Martin  huw  a  number  of  dctiichnd  hillockt*,  btmrin);  every  murk  of 
liiivint;  uiH'i)  lM!(>n  inlandii,  and  Ih  convinruil  Uiat  the  luko  fonnurly  extended  to  the  tlnit  of 
the  niouuluinx  wliich  bound  tiie  proHpect  in  that  direction.  It  ban  been  deemed  iMi)K)8sildo, 
ConbideruiK  the  vaitt  extent  of  the  by  rapine  feiituiss  of  this  jirovincn,  tbnt  Uu^  hIhxiIiI, 
aa  anticjiiity  rocorda,  have  been  the  '  of  art.  To  have  turnetl  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  thiH  hike,  wouW,  it  ia  ur|;ed,  l.dve  reiiuirod  the  removal  of  :),2<MMHN)  cubic  ynrdn  of 
earth  or  nnik.  Kellectinff,  however,  on  the  Htupendous  magnitude  of  the  works  executed 
by  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Kgypt,  we  are  reminded  that,  among  all  their  wondern,  tliis 
huH  Iwen  culobriitod  eus  the  moat  wonderful.  To  Jomard,  botli  the  passage  through  the 
nioinitiiin,  and  the  channel  of  the  Buhr  Belama,  by  which, the  lake  was  fed,  appeared  to 
display  evident  marks  of  artificial  excavation.  The  Mceria  formed  the  grand  sluice  of 
Egypt,  which  drew  off  the  waters  when  they  were  superabundant,  and  afforded  a  supply 
when  they  were  deficient.  Some  of  the  dikes  which  were  employed  in  alternately  retain- 
ing and  letting  out  the  water,  and  which  still  remain,  present  indications  of  an  extent  of 
labour  truly  stupendous. 

Fayoum  appears  to  enjoy  a  pre-eminence,  as  to  soil  and  products,  over  every  other  tract 
of  Egypt.  According  to  Jomard,  the  lye  is  never  weary  of  contemplating  its  smiling  fields, 
watered  by  a  thousand  canals,  which  maintain  a  perpetual  freshness,  and  whose  aspect  forms 
the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  bordering  deserts  of  Libya.  Besides  yielding  rice  and 
grain  in  equal  abundance  with  the  other  provinces,  it  abounds  in  dates  and  flax,  and  produces 
almost  exclusively  fine  fruits.  Here  the  olive  and  the  vine  come  to  perfection,  and  the  planta- 
tions of  roses  afford  materials  tor  a  perfume  highly  valued  throughout  the  East.  The  objects, 
however,  for  which  this  country  has  been  chiefly  visited  by  travellers,  are  its  antiquities; 
<br,  besides  the  lake  of  Moeris,  tradition  assigns  to  it  the  famous  Labyrinth  of  Egypt,  which 
held  so  high  a  place  among  ancient  wonders.  Great  difficulties,  however,  have  occurred  in 
tracing  its  site.  Attention  has  been  mainly  attracted  by  an  edifice  situated  about  a  leasrue 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  in  a  tract  now  uninhabited,  but  where  the  ruins  of 
a  number  of  large  villages  have  been  lately  discovered.  The  temple  is  slated  by  Pococke 
at  165  feet  long,  and  80  broad ;  but  these  dimensions  appear  to  be  those  of  the  whole  enclosure; 
for  the  edifice  itself  is  described  by  Jomard  as  only  90  feet  long,  by  50  broad.  There  are 
some  large  apartments,  adorned  in  the  Egyptian  style,  though  without  any  particular  mag- 
nificence ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  long  narrow  passage,  or  rather  hole,  ending 
in  a  cell  6  feet  by  4.  Jomard  penetrated  into  it,  and,  finding  it  ext-emely  sonorous,  and 
skilfully  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  the  voice  along  the  passage,  infers  that  it  was  destined 
for  the  emission  of  a  pagan  oracle.  Upon  the  whole,  his  observations  and  those  of  Belzoni 
(Reseafclies,  pp.  384,  385.)  seem  clearly  to  show  tliat  neither  in  its  magnitude,  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  apartments,  nor  in  any  other  feature,  does  this  structure  bear  the  least  resemblance 
to  the  famous  temple  of  the  Labyrinth,  for  which,  as  the  most  entire  and  conspicuous  remain- 
ing in  Fayoum,  it  has  long  been  implicitly  taken.  Jomard  is  generally  suppsed  to  have 
been  more  successful  in  another  quarter.  About  six  miles  south  of  Medinet  el  Fayoum  is  a 
lofly  brick  pyramid,  near  which  is  an  extent  of  ruins  about  900  feet  in  length,  and  400  in 
breadth.  This  whole  space  is  covered  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  and  various  materials  con- 
fusedly piled  upon  each  other ;  though,  on  penetrating  through  this  rubbish,  some  vestiges 
of  walls  are  discovered.  The  enclosing  wall  on  the  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  some  little 
towers  with  which  it  was  flanked,  are  the  parts  best  preserved.  Upon  the  whole,  he  observes 
that  there  is  little  in  these  remains  to  justify  the  pompous  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  and 
cannot  but  express  his  astonishment  that  an  edifice  which,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  thirty-six 
centuric!;  fi-om  its  foun'"  ition,  remained  perfectly  entire,  should  since  his  time  have  boon  so 
completely  destroyed  He  supposes  that  the  mass  of  the  building  must  have  been  buried  in 
the  sand,  and  that  tho  visible  ruins  are  only  those  of  its  terraced  roofs.  There  are  some 
minor  discrepancies;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  vicinity  of  the  pyramid,  the  position,  the  ex- 
tent, and,  above  all,  the  absence  of  any  other  ruins  within  the  region,  which  can  at  oil  cor- 
respond with  the  magnitude  which  the  ancient  descriptions  assign,  seem  to  leave  us  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  this  as  all  the  trace  that  will  ever  be  found  of  the  famous  Labyrinth 
of  Egypt. 

Amid  the  peculiar  interest  of  the  antiquities  of  Fayouip,  we  had  almost  forgotten  its  modern 
dwellings.  Medinet,  the  capital,  however,  is  a  fine  town,  built  near  the  ancient  Arsinoe, 
and  of  materials  taken  from  its  ruins.  All  that  remains  of  the  latter  city  is  a  mere  heap 
of  stones  and  rubbish ;  but  whatever  was  fine  in  its  columns  and  fragments  is  found  irregu- 
larly inserted  into  the  modem  town.  Medinet  is  situated  upon  the  canal  of  Joseph,  imme- 
diately before  its  separation  into  nine  branches.  The  place  is  flourishing,  contains  some  fine 
mosques,  and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  5000 ;  a 
considerable  part  of  whom  are  Christian. 

Returning  to  the  Nile,  and  ascending  above  Benisouef,  we  pass  through  a  tract,  still  very 
fertile,  more  varied  and  beautiful  than  the  Delta ;  and  where  towns  and  villages  occur  every 
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where  at  «iiort  intorvalR.  Minieh,  or  Minget,  ipital  of  an  oxtencive  district,  in  a  very  pretty 
town,  whoso  nioMiuea  are  tidurned  with  niii^;  tU-ent  colunins  of  granite  nnd  porphyry,  of 
lireek  arcliitecture.  To  the  west  of  the  city,  inere  are  also  vestiges  of  anlupiity,  entirely, 
however,  converted  into  rubbish.  The  markets  of  Mininh  are  crowded,  its  population  con 
xidorable,  auil  it  contains  a  inanuttictory  of  those  curthcn  vcssnls  for  cuolmg  water  which 
nre  so  much  valued  in  Egypt.  'I'''  the  west  of  Minieh  is  a  large  lake,  or  rather  swamp, 
cuIUmI  the  iiuthen.  It  iixieiuls  souiliwar  *  as  far  as  Achinoiinein,  and  is  of  large  and  vague 
breadth,  but  seldom  more  than  a  fotH  or  .vo  deep.  It  seems  to  bo  on  very  slender  ground 
that  Sicard  and  D'Aiiville  identity  thi     uundutcd  surtiice  with  the  lake  of  Mteris. 

Above  Minieh,  the  .\rabic  ciiuin  on  the  east  of  tie  Nile  ia  pierced  by  numerous  and  most 
extensive  ancient  quarries,  which  have  converted  it  uom  a  sloping  face  to  one  of  perpen- 
dicular rock,  an  '  have  ran-"'!  it  in  one  place  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  immense  for- 

•ilso  ex,  vHted  into  a  number  of  those  tombs,  to  which  ',  , 
'  Mr  ami  their  art.  These  are  particularly  remarki'il  .i?.  >\ 
*ie  Village  of  the  Dead,  and  farther  up,  near  Benih  --;i 
'er  loale  at  Thebes,  is  adorned  with  numeroujj  iu»M- 
ex  it  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  represent  various 
^tic  iite  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
more  classic  character.  As  yet,  Egypt  has  presented 
to  us  only  monuments  which  astonish  by  their 
immensity,  and  by  the  incredible  labour  bestow- 
ed on  thi'in ;  but  in  those  to  which  we  allude, 
that  vastiiess  is  combined  with  a  high  and  pecu- 
liar architectural  skill.  About  ten  miles  tbove 
Minieh,  we  pass  between  two  of  these  grand 
masses  of  ruins.  (»n  the  eastern  bank  are  those 
of  Antinoii  (Jiff.  775.),  bearing  a  very  difTercnt 
character  from  any  others  which  Egypt  now 
presents.  They  are  remains  of  a  Greek  city, 
founded  by  Adrian,  with  the  design  of  uniting 
the  elegance  of  classic  architecture  with  the 
colossal  grandeur  of  the  Egyptian.  In  order  to 
produce  the  same  impression  of  grandeur,  he 
made  streets  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  and  forming  one  continued  and  immense 
colonnade.  Here  are  no  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  pala(!Os,  temples  and  tombs  of  gigantic 
dimension ;  but  amphitheatres,  triumphal  arclie.",  thermte,  arfd  hippodromes.  I'he  ruins  of 
Antinoe  extend  about  a  mile  in  every  direction,  amid  a  wood  of  date  trees,  above  which  its 
columns  are  seen  towering;  they  form  a  grand  picture,  to  which  the  lofty  and  naked  Arabian 
rocks  form  a  noble  background.  The  theatre  with  its  portico,  the  hippodrome,  the  principal 
street,  a  triumphal  column  raised  to  Alexander  Severu:",  a  triumphal  arch,  and  a  great  gate, 
may  still  be  traced.  The  piles  of  fragments  and  lubbish  are  of  very  uncommon  magnitude. 
Shekh  Abade,  close  to  Antinoe,  is  a  pretty  large  village,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  and  suriounded 
with  considerable  plantations  of  sugar-cane. 

The  other  aide  of  the  river  presents  the  site  of  Hermopolis  Magna,  where  Greek,  Roman, 
and  Egyptian  ruins  are  mingled  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  Their  length  is  about  7000  feet, 
their  breadth  5000,  and  their  circuit  nearly  three  miles.  T^he  greater  pari;  of  this  space  is 
covered  with  rubbish,  detached  stones,  and  fragments  of  columns.  The  only  part  which 
remains  entire  is  the  portico  of  the  great  temple,  a  most  magnificent  monument,  rivalling 
the  greatest  of  which  Egypt  can  boast.  It  consists  of  twelve  columnb,  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  twenty  was  the  original  number.  The  whole  length  is  120  feet;  the  archi- 
trave and  frieze  consist  of  five  stones  which  are  20  feet  long;  and  the  single  atone  which 
remains  of  the  cornice  is  34  feet  long.  The  shafts  are  80  tieet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and 
60  feet  high. 

At  one  extremity  of  those  ruins  is  situated  Achmounein,  a  large  and  populous  village. 
containing  5(X)0  souls.  Its  territory,  of  about  ten  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  river  and 
the  mountain,  is  under  peculiarly  high  cultivation,  being  watered  by  numerous  channels  from 
the  Nile  and  the  canal  of  Joseph.  Six  miles  above  is  Melawi,  also  a  neat  and  considerable 
town,  having  some  manufactures,  and  exporting  a  good  deal  of  grain  to  Mecca.  Considerably 
Iiiglier  is  Manfalout,  still  more  important  from  its  extent  and  beauty,  and  which  combines 
considerable  manufactures  of  cloth  with  a  trade  in  grain. 

SuBSKCT.  3. — Said,  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt. 

After  Manfalout,  Middle  Egypt,  the  Vuestani  or  Voetani  of  the  moderns,  the  Heptanomis 
of  the  anoents,  terminates,  and  Upper  Egypt,  the  Thebaid  of  the  ancients,  the  Said  of  the 
moderns,  commences.  Egypt,  which  in  the  Delta  was  a  wide  inundated  plain,  which  in  the 
Vostani  becnme  a  broad  well-watered  valley,  is  here  little  more  than  a  mountam  glen. 
''Still,  however,  though  less  fertile  and  populous,  it  presents  objects  which,  in  interest  and 
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irrendeur,  rorpMs  all  the  moat  remarkable  in  the  lower  and  more  level  traote  of  thia  extfa< 
ordinary  country. 

Siout  is  the  firat  la^ga  town  of  Uppor  E^pt,  which  haa  not  here  asnimed  the  narrow  and 
contracted  aspect  peculiar  to  other  parts  ot  the  Thebaid.  On  the  contrary,  thia  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  is  upwards  of  twelve  miles  broad,  thoush  the  river  itself  haa  not  a  breadth 
of  more  than  750  feet  Siout  haa  a  large  district  attncoed  to  it,  which  ia  very  fertile  in 
wheat,  barley,  dhourra,  flax,  and  contains  very  fine  gardens.  The  population  is  reckoned  at 
200,000,  and  the  taxes  at  40,0002.  The  city  ia  large  and  populous,  and  carries  on  a  con* 
siderable  trade  in  linen  cloth,  earthenware,  natron,  and  opium.  This  also  is  the  point  from 
which  the  caravans  of  Nubia  and  Darfour  usually  depart,  and  to  which  they  return.  Behind 
the  city  are  a  number  of  country  houses  erected  by  tho  Mamelukes,  partially  fortifieid.  There 
are  no  remains  of  ancient  edifices,  though  trunks  of  columns  adorn  the  houses  of  several  of 
the  principal  inhabitants.  The  &ce  of  the  mountain,  however,  which  is  about  two  miles  to 
the  west,  is  excavated  into  grottoes  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  greater  part  of  these 
are  ancient  Egyptian  tombs,  lavishly  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  and  paintings.  Others  are 
the  retreats  of  Christian  hermits,  who,  in  the  first  centuries,  were  induced  by  a  mistaken 
devotion  to  bury  themselves  in  the  savage  recesses  of  the  Thebaid.  Small  niches,  stucco 
facings,  a  few  rude  paintings  representing  crosses,  and  some  Coptic  inscriptions,  are  all  the 
traces  they  have  left  of  their  abode  in  these  cells.  It  seems  ascertained  that  Siout  stands 
on  the  ground  fi>rmerly  occupied  by  the  city  which,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  was  called 
Lycopolis. 

The  first  great  monuments  of  the  Thebaid  which  strike  the  eye  of  the  traveller  are  those 
of  Anteopolia  (fig.  776.),  situated  at  the  village  of  Kau,  or  Ghu,  on  the  eastern  l»nk  of  the 

,,.,.,.„  Nile.    Traces  are  here  found  of 

776  !.....  M  a  temple  230  feet  long,  and  150 

broad;  but  the  only  jnrt  at  all 
entire  ia  the  first  portico,  about 
50  feet  high.  The  columns  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  effect,  their  capi- 
tals being  compoaed  of  the  leaves 
of  the  date  palm  tree,  and  being 
surrounded  with  groups  of  those 
trefis,  of  which  they  present  a 
faitnffal  copy,  cud  with  which  they 
are  confounded.  The  village  of 
Kau  is  poor,  and  the  surrounding 
territory  indifferently  cultivated. 
Close  to  it  is  a  mountain  remarkable  for  the  immense  excavations  made  in  it  for  the  purpose 
of  building ;  one  of  these  quarries  is  stated  by  Jomard  as  600  feet  by  400. 

After  passing  the  two  small  towns  of  Tomieh  and  Tahta,  we  come  to  Akhmym,  or  Ekhmim, 
a  neat  town,  with  wide  streets,  though  built  only  of  unburnt  brick,  and  containing  several 
handsome  mosques  with  lofty  minarets.  The  population  is  estimated  at  10,000 ;  the  full 
half  of  whom  are  Christians,  and  even  the  Sheiks  have  been  suspected  of  Christianity  by 
the  government  of  Cairo.  Commerce  and  agriculture,  which  always  flourished  here,  con- 
tinue prosperous ;  but  its  fine  manufactures  of  linen  are  changed  into  those  of  cotton,  and 
its  elaborate  works  in  stone  into  earthenware,  which  is  transported,  however,  throughout  all 
Egypt  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  two  great  temples,  evidently  part  of  the  city  called 
Cfieinnis  by  the  Egyptians,  and  Panopolis  by  the  Greeks. 

About  eighteen  miles  south-east  of  Akhmym  is  Girgeh,  or  Girshe,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt  Notwithstanding  this  proud  distinction,  it  is  not  so  large  as  Siout,  being  about  the 
size  of  Manfalout,  Minien,  and  other  secondary  towns.  Neither  is  it  particularly  handsome ; 
but  it  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and  all  provisions  are  extremely  cheap  and  abun- 
dant During  Denon's  residence,  3000  Frenchmen  were  quartered  there  for  three  weeks, 
without  causing  the  least  appearance  of  scarcity.  The  name  is  derived  from  an  ancient 
monastery  dedicated  to  St  George,  pronounced  here  Girgeh. 

Near  this  city,  five  miles  west  fVom  the  Nile,  on  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert,  the  French  discovered  the  remains  of  Abydos.  This  city  was  accounted  \if 
the  ancients  the  second  in  the  Thebaid ;  it  contained  a  palace  of  Memnon,  an-/  the  tomb  of 
Osiris:  works  by  the  same  hands  which  constructed  those  of  Thebes.  It  had  the  inisfoi- 
tune,  however,  of  being  situated  at  the  end  of  a  long  valley  crossing  the  mountains,  ami 
through  which  the  sands  of  the  boundless  western  deserts  wore  blown  in  upon  it  Planta- 
tions, canals,  and  all  the  expedients  which  were  employed  during  the  prosperous  times  ot 
Egypt  to  preserve  Abydos  from  the  encroachments  of  these  sands,  could  not  avert  its  destiny. 
Not  only  is  it  in  ruins,  but  these  ruins  are  almost  buried.  They  may  be  entered,  however, 
by  the  roof,  where  spacious  interior  apartments  are  found  entire,  and  adorned  with  hiero- 
glyphics and  paintings,  of  which  the  colours  are  as  fresh  and  brilliant  as  in  the  first  day  they 
were  painted.    Jomard  particularly  admired  the  lower  part  of  a  kneeling  statue,  of  human 
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rise,  in  Uack  granite.  This  flragment  appeared  to  him  perhaiw  the  meet  beaatifld  that  had 
ever  come  fh>m  the  Egyptian  chiael.  Only  two  miaerable  viluges  now  eziat  on  the  site  nt 
these  great  ruins. 

In  asvending  above  Girgeh,  the  traveller  posaes  by  Farshout,  a  poor-looking  town,  coa> 
taining,  however,  a  considerable  manufactory  of  sugar ;  and  Hen,  a  long  village,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Diospolia,  but  presenting  no  remains  of  it  He  then  arrives  at  Keneh,  a  town 
of  some  consequence,  and  remarkable  for  its  fiilnic  of  earthen  vessels.  Pocock'.  met  lane 
floats  coming  down  the  river,  containing  jars  placed  on  a  frame-work  of  twined  palm 
branches,  and  thus  raised  stage  above  stage.  Four  long  poles,  like  oars,  were  employed  to 
direct  the  boat  The  curious  observer,  however,  hastens  across  the  river  to  Dendeia,  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  Tentyra,  justly  ranking  with  the  most  remark- 
able  of  which  Egypt  can  boast 

The  ruins  of  Tentyra  cover  a  space  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 

The  greater  part  of  this  ground  is  overspread  with  mere  fragments  and  rubbish ;  but  one 

part  presents  a  temple  0^^.  777.),  which,  though  it  cannot  cope  m  grandeur  with  Uie  monu- 

•jyj  ments  of  Thebes,  surpasses  in  art  and  skill 

every  thing  else  in  Egypt  The  spectator 
feels,  as  it  were,  transported  into  a  fairy 
scene  of  enchantment;  he  sees  monumenta 
which  have  no  a£Snity  with  the  producia 
of  Grecian  architecture,  or  with  those  cre> 
ated  by  the  taste  of  modem  Europe,  yet 
which  present  exquisite  beauty,  and  a  mag- 
nificence the  most  imposing.  The  length 
of  the  temple  is  265  feet,  and  140  brrad. 
The  po^rtieo,  above  all,  inspires  astonishment  by  the  grandeur  and  singulaiity  of  its  aspect 
It  consists  of  six  columns,  the  capitals  of  which  are  formed  of  coloeinl  heads  of  Isis,  the 
deity  in  whose  honour  this  temple  appears  to  have  been  reared,  and  to  whom  almost  every 
thing  in  it  has  reference.  The  heigiit  of  the  portico  is  sixty  feet;  but  that  of  Uie  general 
wall  of  the  temple  not  mora  than  seventeen.  Tha  whole  is  entirely  covered  over  wiu  tiioae 
mystic,  varied,  and  often  fantastic  sculptures  (Jt/^.  778.),  which  characterise  Egyptian  archi> 
tecture ;  hieroglyphics,  groups,  figures  of  deities,  and  sacred  animals ;  the  whole  of  the 
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Part  of  a  Benlptand  Wall  at  Dradera. 


Intaiior  of  Tamp!*  at  Dendera, 


of  ancient  Egypt  embodied.    The  workmanship  is  of  the  most  ela- 


ignly  finished. '  The  interior  (Jw.  779.)  of  the  portico  is  equally 
it  composes  a  rectangle  120  feet  by  67,  and  is  supported  by  24 


manners  and 
borate  execution,  and 

beautiful  and  striking.  .  „  .  ... 

columns,  ranged  in  six  rows  of  four  deep.  The  ornaments  are  equally  profuse  and  varied ; 
but  the  roof  formerly  presented  a  feature  which  strongly  fixed  the  attention.  Divided  into 
twelve  compartments,  it  exhibited,  by  a  variety  of  mythological  figures,  man^  of  which 
coincide  witn  those  employed  by  the  Greeks,  a  representation  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
Mdiac.  This  remarkable  monument  hcs  been  detached  from  the  roof  and  conveyed  to  Paris. 
From  the  contemplation  of  these  monuments  has  arisen  a  question,  certainly  of  deep 
interest  in  the  history  of  art  It  was  never  doubted  that  they  had  been  orected  by  the  early 
and  native  kings  of  Egypt,  until  Visconti,  in  his  notes  to  Larcher's  edition  of  Herodotus, 
endeavoured  to  prove  them  to  be  of  much  more  recent  date.  The  structure  of  the  zodiac 
appears  to  indicate,  that  the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  year  ans\rered  then  to  the  sign 
of  Leo,  which  would  take  place  between  the  years  12  and  132  of  the  Christian  era.  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  fh>nt  of  the  cornice,  first  observed  by 
Denon,  and  since  copied  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  which  the  pronaos  is  dedicated  to  Aphroditn, 
and  the  reign  of  Tiberius  amignnd  fos  ths  date  of  the  dedication.    These  reasons  appear 
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irremstible  to  Dr.  Young,  in  hia  ver|r  learned  dissertation  on  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  On  the  other  hand,  Jolloia  and  DeviJliers  urge 
with  a  good  deal  of  plausibility,  that  the  erection  of  edifices  thus  entirely  in  the  style  of  a 
conquered  people,  was  quite  foreign  to  the  custom  of  the  Ro'.nans,  and  that  no  similar  in- 
stance can  be  adduced ;  while  it  seems  impossible  that  a  structure  of  such  extraonlinary 
magnitude  and  splendour  could  have  been  erected  at  such  a  period,  and  yet  no  record  of  it 
have  been  preserved  in  histonr.  The  dedication  of  the  mronaot  to  Aphrodite,  who  is  essen- 
tially the  same  With  Isis,  mignt  have  been  prompted  in  that  ambitious  people  by  the  desire  of 
taking  possession,  as  it  were,  of  so  magnificent  a  monument,  and  marking  its  front  with  the 
nnme  of  one  of  their  emperors.  They  conceive  that  the  edifice  was  erected  under  the  later 
kings  of  E^pt,  at  a  period  when  Egyptian  art  had  risen,  tlirough  successive  stages,  to  its 
highest  pitch  of  perfection. 

About  ten  miles  above  Keneh  and  Dendera  is  Kefl,  the  ancient  Koptos ;  and  higher  still, 
Kous,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Parva.  These,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  under  tiie 
Saracen  princes,  were  places  of  great  wealth  and  importance ;  for  opposite  to  each  is  an 
opening  m  the  mountains,  through  which  is  the  caravan  route  to  the  ancient  Berenice 
and  the  modem  Cosseir.  Through  the  loss  of  the  trade  to  India,  and  the  transference  of 
that  of  Arabia  and  Suez  to  Cairo,  this  communication  is  now  become  of  verr  little  import- 
ance. Even  the  few  modem  caravans  which  proceed  in  this  directicHi  take  their  departure 
from  Keneh.  Both  Keft  and  Kous,  therefore,  are  now  poor  towns,  containing  many  unin- 
habited houses,  and  ruins  that  belong  to  all  the  ages  of  ^gyptian  history.  Kous,  in  particu- 
*  lar,  presents  Uie  portico  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  temple,  of  which  the  entablature  only 
appears  above  the  rubbish,  but  with  a  beauty  almost  rivalling  that  of  Dendera.  These  towns 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Christians,  and  are  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  appear  beautiful 
to  those  who  have  newly  passed  the  desert. 

Above  Kous,  for  some  miles,  is  a  sandy  plain,  after  which  the  rocks  approach  close  to  the 
river.  Beyond  a  projecting  point,  however,  the  view  opens  upon  a  scene  to  which  the  world 
presents  nothing  parallel ;  an  extensive  plain,  covered  almost  throughout  its  whole  extent 
with  the  most  amazing  ruins.  This  is  Thebes ;  the  city  of  the  hundred  gates,  that  mighty 
capital,  the  foundation  of  which  is  unknown  in  history,  and  belongs  only  to  the  dim  ages  of 
traditionary  poetry,  whose  report  would  have  been  denounced  as  fiibulouB,  had  not  such 
mighty  monuments  proved  that  it  fell  short  of  the  reality.  This  work  of  the  first  age  of 
the  world  almost  eclipses,  as  to  grandeur,  all  that  art  and  power  have  since  produced.  At 
first,  the  observer  sees  only  a  confusion  of  portals,  obelisks,  and  columns,  all  of  gigantic  size, 
towering  above  the  palm  trees.  Gradually,  he  is  able  to  distinguish,  on  the  eastern  or 
Arabian  side,  the  palaces  of  Karaac  and  Luxor ;  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side,  Medinet, 
Abu,  the  Memnonium,  and  the  tombs  cut  in  the  mountain  behind. 
B^raac  {fig.  760.)  surpasses  in  grandeur  every  other  stracture  in  Thebes  and  in  the  world. 

T!     ~^ench  engineers  on  horse- 
t  ere  an  hour  and  a  half  in 

\       .jiing  its  circuit,  whch  they 
therefore  conceive,  cannot  be  less 
than  three  miles.  On  the  north- 
east entrance  the  Egyptians  ap- 
pear to  have  lavished  all  their 
magnificence.    The  approach  is 
by  a  long  avenue  of  sphynxes, 
the  largest  of  any  in  Egypt,  lead- 
ing to  a  succession  of  portals 
with  colossal  statues  in  front 
These  stmctures  are  distinguish- 
ed, not  only  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  dimensions,  but  by  the  va- 
riety of  the  materials.     A  calcareous  stone,  compact  like  marble,  a  variegated  siliceous 
limestone,  beautiful  rose-coloured  and  black  marbles  of  Syene,  have  been  severally  used. 
"  Most  points  of  view  present  only  the  image  of  a  general  overthrow,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  distinguish  Kamac  as  a  series  of  regular  edifices.    Across  these  vast  ruins  appear  only 
fragments  of  architecture,  trunks  of  broken  columns,  mutilated  colossal  statues,  obelisks, 
some  fallen,  others  majestically  erect ;  immense  halls,  whose  roofs  are  supported  by  a  forest 
of  columns,  portals  and  propylea,  surpassing  in  magnitude  all  similar  stmctures.    From 
the  west,  this  chaos-assumes  an  orderly  appearance ;  and  the  almost  endless  series  of  portals, 
gates,  and  halls  appear  ranged  in  regular  succession,  and  harmonising  with  each  other. 
Whan  the  plan  is  thoroughly  understood,  its  regularity  appears  wonderful ;  and  the  highest 
admiration  is  excited  bv  the  arrangement  and  symmetry  of  all  the  parts  of  this  vast  edifice." 
Not  only  the  general  extent,  but  all  the  particular  features,  of  this  extraordinary  struc- 
ture arc  distinguished  by  a  magnitude  elsewhere  unparalleled.    There  are  two  obelisks  of 
69,  and  one  of^91,  feet  high :  this,  the  loftiest  of  any  in  Egypt,  is  adorned  with  sculpture* 
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The  principal  hall  (Jr.  781.)  ii  318  feet  lonr,  and  150  broad,  having 
tne  roof  still  supported  By  134  columns.    These 
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are  about  70  feet  high,  and  11  fbet  in  diameter; 
and  a  long  avenue  of  others  have  all,  except 
one,  fallen  down  entire,  and  lie  on  the  ground, 
Btill  ranged  in  their  primitive  order.  All  the 
sculptures  are  adorned  'with  colours,  which, 
though  they  ought,  it  should  seem,  to  have  most 
experienced  the  ravages  of  time,  shine  still  with 
the  brightest  lustre.  Of  the  large  sphynxes, 
fifty  are  still  remaining,  and  there  are  traces 
which  show  that  the  whole  avenue  once  con- 
tained 600.  The  palace  itself  is  entered  with 
great  difficulty,  and  its  interior,  being  dark  and 
filled  with  rubbish,  presents  few  objacts  to  at- 
tract the  attention;  but  on  reaching  the  roof, 
the  spectator  enjoys  a  distinct  and  most  magnifi- 
cent view  of  the  whole  range  of  surrounding  ruins.  All  who  have  visited  this  scene  describe 
the  impression  made  by  it  as  almost  superior  to  that  caused  by  any  other  earthly  object. 
Accordmg  to  Denon,  the  whole  French  army,  on  coming  in  sight,  stood  still,  struck  as  it 
were  with  an  electric  shock.  The  scene,  according  to  Jollois  and  Devilliers,  appears  to  be 
rather  the  produce  of  an  imagination  surrounding  itself  with  images  of  fimtaatic  grandeur, 
than  any  thing  belonging  to  real  existence.  Belzoni,  in  particular,  declares  that  the  most 
sublime  ideas  which  can  be  formed  from  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  our  present 
architecture,  would  give  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  these  ruins.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
he  was  entering  a  city  of  departed  giants.  He  seemed  alone  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was 
most  sacred  in  the  world.  The  forest  of  enormous  columns,  adorned  all  round  with  beauti- 
fiil  figures  and  various  ornaments ;  the  high  portals  seen  at  a  distance  from  the  openings  to 
this  vast  labyrinth  of  edifices ;  the  various  groups  of  ruins  in  the  other  temples ;  these, 
altogether  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  mind,  as  to  separate  him  in  imagination  from  the  rest 
of  mortals.  For  some  time  he  seemed  unconscious  whether  he  was  on  terrestrial  ground,  or 
on  some  other  planet 

If  Kamac  is  unrivalled  in  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  its  remains,  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
as  a  single  and  beautiful  object,  seems  superior  to  any  thing  else  in  Egypt  The  view  from 
the  river  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  when,  across  the  verdant  islands  with  which  it  is  studded, 
appears-a  white  plain  covered  with  palm  trees,  over  which  these  colossal  masses  throw  their 
shadows ;  while,  behind,  the  Arabian  mountain  chain  forms  the  boundary  of  the  landscape. 
The  approach  is  through  the  village  of  Luxor,  whose  crowded  and  miserable  huts  form  a 
strange  contrast  with  these  monuments  of  ancient  splendour.  At  length  the  portico  appears, 

by  the  sides  of  which  are  seen  the  two 
most  beautiful  obelisks  in  the  world  (Jig, 
782.),  each  rising  to  the  height  of  eighty 
feet,  yet  composed  of  a  single  block  of 
the  finest  granite,  from  the  quarries  of 
Syene.  By  what  means  such  colossal 
masses  wert  conveyed  to  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  placed  in  their  present  po- 
sition, surpasses  the  conception  of  mo- 
dern art.  Behind  them  are  two  colossal 
statues,  now  studiously  defaced,  and 
deep  sunk  in  the  sand,  but  which  must 
have  been  forty  feet  high,  and  composed 
of  a  single  block  of  the  same  granite. 
The  propylon  is  200  feet  in  height,  rising 
fifly-seven  feet  above  the  present  level 
of  the  soil.  The  interior  is  equally  grand. 
It  presents  to  the  view  upwards  of  200 
columns  of  different  dimensions,  many 
of  them  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  most 
in  an  entire  state.  But  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  in  this  edifice,  than  the  profusion  of  sculptures  with  which  the  obelisks,  the 
walls,  and  all  the  apartments  are  covered.  These,  indeed,  are  favourite  ornaments  on  dll 
the  Egyptian  edifices,  and  remarkably  frequent  in  the  palace  of  Karnac ;  but  they  occur 
here  in  unexampled  profusion,  and  executed  with  as  much  care  and  delicacy  as  if  they  had 
been  the  work  of  the  most  skilful  seal-engraver.  They  appear  to  represent  the  history  and 
Iriumphs  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  sovereign,  probably  the  founder  of  the  edifidfe.  One  com- 
partment, in  particular,  exhibits  a  great  battle,  in  which  tho  Egyptians,  armed  with  bows  and 
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amwi,  gain  a  complete  victory  over  their  Aeiatie  enemiee,  armed  with  the  apear  and  javelin. 
The  ftrma  of  punuit  and  retreat,  the  attitudea  of  the  victors,  the  wounded,  and  the  dyinir, 
are  bo  varied  and  striking,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  imagines  it  probable,  this  and  a  similar  repre- 
■entation  at  Kamac  mav  have  furnished  Homer  with  materials  for  many  of  the  varied 
descriptions  with  which  his  narrative  is  filled.  In  another  compartment,  the  conqueror  is 
represented  aa  seated  on  his  throne,  while  the  captive  monarch  b  fastened  to  a  car,  and  the 
chiefs  are  treated  with  all  that  studied  and  ruthless  cruelty  which  the  ancient  laws  of  war 
were  supposed  to  authorise. 

The  western  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  presents  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  Thebes, 
which,  though  not  of^  the  same  stupendous  magnitude,  are,  perhaps,  equally  interesting. 
The  Memnonium,  or,  as  the  French  writers  seem  rather  to  show,  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas, 
and  the  temple  of  Medinet  Abu,  present,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  architecture  and  painted 
sculpture  of  the  same  character;  equally  excellent,  and  in  many  cases  still  better  preserved. 
This  is  particularly  observable  In  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold,  ultramarine,  and  other 
colours.    The  Memnonium  is  distinguished  by  three  colossal  statues,  one  of  which  is  within 

the  edifice,  and  the  two  others  (fig.  783.)  are 
in  the  plain  adjoining.  The  former  is  entirely 
broken  into  fragments,  which,  being  dispersed 
through  the  court,  cover  a  space  of  sixty  feet 

?[uare,  giving  it  the  resemblance  of  a  quarry, 
he  form  of  the  head,  however,  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  face  is  entirely  mutilated ; 
a  foot  and  a  hand  have  been  found  among  the 
*  fragments.  The  ear  is  three  feet  lon^ ;  the 
distance  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  is  twenty* 
two  feet;  and  the  entire  height  of  the  statue 
appears  to  have  been  about  nfly  feet  It  was 
composed  of  a  single  block,  which  must  have 
weighed  2,000,000  lbs.  The  French  writers,  in  the  Description  Historique,  adduce  strong 
reasons  forjudging  it  to  be  the  statue  of  Osymandyas.  The  two  statues  placed  on  the  plain, 
and  called  by  the  country  people  lama  and  Chama,  are  still  standing,  but  mutilated  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  sculpture.  One  of  them,  from 
the  numerous  inscriptions,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  cele- 
brated  by  the  ancients  as  emitting  a  musical  sound  at  sunrise  or  when  struck  at  particular 
times  of  the  day.  No  modern  visiter,  however,  has  been  able  to  elicit  more  than  the  usual 
Bound  made  by  percussion  upon  granite ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  musical  tones 
were  produced  by  some  contrivance  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Amid  these  huge  mutilated 
colossi,  attention  has  been  strongly  attracted  by  another  of  smaller  dimensions;  but  of  which 
the  headiL  detached  from  the  ^y,  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  All 
travellers  have  admired  its  elegant  simplicity  and  pleasing  expression,  and  have  considered 
it  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  Egyptian  sculpture  which  is  to  be  found  entire.  The  authors 
»f  the  Description  would  have  been  tempted  to  believe  it  a  production  of  the  Greeks  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  art,  had  it  not  borne  evidence  of  that  Egyptian  style,  which 
the  Greeks  never  imitated,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  This  head,  through  the  very 
great  exertions  of  Belzoni,  was  embarked  on  the  Nile,  conveyed  to  London,  and  is  deposited 
m  the  British  Museum. 

The  tombs  of  Thebes  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  rocks  behind  conceal  in  their  excavated 
bosom  these  monuments,  less  vast,  indeed,  than  those  now  described ;  but  of  a  still  more 
striking  and  peculiar  character.  In  all  the  Oriental  countries  peculiar  honours  are  paid  to 
the  dead ;  but  no  nation  appears  to  have  equalled  the  Egyptians  in  monumental  works. 
Wherever  the  remains  of  a  city  have  been  investigated,  the  mountains  behind  have  been 
found  excavated  into  sculptured  tombs ;  and  those  of  Thebes,  as  might  be  expected,  surpass 
all  the  others  in  number,  extent,  sad  splendour.  The  Libyan  chain,  which  presents  for  about 
six  miles  a  perpendicular  height  of  300  or  400  feet  of  limestone  rock,  has  appeared  peculi- 
arly suited  for  such  elaborate  sepulchres.  These  subterranean  works  of  the  Egyptians  almost 
rival  the  monuments  which  they  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Entrance  galleries 
lead  into  large  apartments,  in  which  are  placed  the  sarcophagi,  and  which  are  profusely 
decorated  with  that  species  of  coloured  sculpture  with  which  they  lavishly  ornamented  their 
walls.  The  deceased  lies  surrounded  with  representations  of  all  the  objects  which  formed 
his  pride  and  occupation  while  living.  A  complete  picture  is  thus  exhibited  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  many  of  the  customs  there  indicated  have  been  trans- 
mitted unaltered,  and  are  still  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Festivals,  agricultural  operations, 
commercial  transactions,  hunts,  bull-fights,  fishing  and  fowling  scenes,  vineyards,  ornamented 
grounds,  form  the  varied  subjects  of  these  representations.  The  chambers  and  passages 
adjoining  contain  nuuierous  mummies,  in  that  wonderful  state  of  preservation  which  the 
Egyptians  had  the  art  of  securing  to  the  mortal  remains  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  found 
wrapped  up  in  successive  folds  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  so 
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■kilfully  applied,  as  to  preserve  almost  unaltered  the  Ibrm  of  th«  features  and  of  the  minutMt 
parts  of  the  body.  Many  of  them  contain,  wrapped  in  their  folds,  papyri  covered  with  hiero* 
glyphical  writing,  an  object  of  eager  research  to  the  European  antiquary.  Belzoni  gives  a 
very  livelv  description  of  the  difficulties  attending  this  search.  "A  vast  quantity  of  dual 
rises,  so  nne  that  it  enters  the  throat  and  nostrils,  and  chokes  tho  nose  and  mouth  to  such  u 
degree  that  it  requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and  the  strong  effluvia  of  the  mum- 
mies. You  must  creep  through  narrow  passages,  sometimes  not  more  than  a  foot  wide,  after 
which  you  come  to  a  more  commodious  place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit  But  what  a  place 
of  rest !  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies,  in  all  directions.  Atler  the  exertion 
of  entering  into  suci*  a  place,  through  a  passage  of  50,  100,  800,  or  perhaps  600  yards,  I 
suiight  a  resting-place,  found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but  when  my  weight  bore  on  tho 
body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  band-box.  I  naturally  had  recourse  to  my  hands  tu 
sustain  my  weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that  I  sunk  altogether  among  the 
broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  bones,  rags,  and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust 
as  kept  me  motionless  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  waiting  till  it  subsided  again." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  took  the  most  jealous  care  to  prevent  an^  one  iVom  penetrating 
into  these  repositories  of  their  dead.  The  entrances  were  closed  with  the  greatest  care  by 
large  stones,  so  united  with  the  neighbouring  rock  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any  suspicion 
that  they  existed.  It  has  required  the  most  eager  research  of  the  modems  .to  penetrate  into 
these  subterraneous  abodes.  The  cupidity  of  the  Arabs,  however,  stimulated  by  the  chime- 
rical expectation  of  finding  hidden  treasures,  has,  in  many  instances,  overcome  every  ol^ 
stacle.  The  district  immediately  contiguous  to  Thebes  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race,  who 
maintain  a  fierce  independence,  and  have  scarcely,  unless  when  compelled  by  the  sword, 
owned  the  sovereignty  of  any  government  established  in  Egypt.  They  have  taken  up  their 
abodes  in  many  of  the  tombs,  and  eagerly  employ  themselves  in  searching  their  recesses  for 
papyri  and  other  antiquities,  which  they  dispose  of  at  high  prices  to  European  antiquarian 
travellers.  This  speculative  traffic,  however,  has  been  on  the  whole  iniurious  to  them,  by 
rendering  their  habits  still  more  disorderly,  and  diverting  their  attention  nrom  regular  indus- 
try and  cultivation. 

These  monuments  of  private  individuals,  however,  are  far  surpassed  by  the  tombs  of  the 
kings.  At  a  small  but  highly  finished  temple,  called  El  Ebek,  a  narrow  gorge  or  ravine 
leads  by  a  winding  track  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  mountains.  At  the  end  of  two  miles, 
a  narrow  chasm  tmtween  rocks  opens  into  "  the  valley  of  the  tombs,"  a  gloomy  solitude,  pre- 
senting the  arid  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  most  irightful  desert  High  mountains  with 
rocky  summits  bound  the  horizon  on  all  sides,  and  allow  only  part  of  the  sky  to  appear. 
The  heat  reflected  by  them  is  so  violent,  that,  in  1700,  it  killed  two  of  Dossaix's  escort ;  and 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  enduring  it,  but  for  the  shelter  which  tho  tombs  afford.  In 
this  awful  solitude,  the  ancient  Egyptians  sought  to  seclude  from  every  human  eye  the  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  the  kings  of'^Thebes.    Avarice  and  curiosity,  however,  have  triumphed 

over  every  precaution.  All  had  been  done  to  secure 
the  entrance.  The  huge  mass  of  stone  which  bars  it, 
opens,  when  penetrated,  into  a  narrow  and  intricate 

ftassage,  closed  by  successive  gate  afler  gate.  At 
ength,  entrance  is  fonnd  into  a  spacious  chamber,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  sarcophagus,  commonly 
empty,  while  the  walls  are  adr  med  with  painted  sculp- 
ture, in  the  highest  style  of  Egyptian  magnificence. 
The  subjects  are  of  a  different  character  from  those 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  temples.  They  flrequently 
consist  of  funeral  processions,  religious  mysteries,  sa- 
cred animals;  a  globe,  the  emblem  of  eternity;  and 
Osiris  judging  tho  dead  (fig,  784.).  The  eye,  how- 
ever, is  often  shocked  by  the  representation  of  a  num- 
ber of  victims  newly  beheaded,  and  streaming  with 
blood,  while  othere  are  led  to  share  tho  same  fate. 

„ This  seems  too  strongly  to  suggest  the  savage  mode 

M  r—  ~  S    of  honouring  the  royal  funeral  by  sacrificing  over  it  a 

Pr<»nt.iiontoOnrii.  number  of  captives.    The  high  preservation  of  these 

paintings  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  they  are  in  gene- 
ral executed,  not  on  the  solid  rock,  which  is  here  too  hard  to  be  susceptible  of  such  orna- 
ments, but  on  a  soft  plaster  or  stucco,  which,  however,  has  preserved  them  unaltered  during 
several  thousand  years. 

At  the  time  when  Belzoni  began  his  operations,  ten  of  these  tombs  had  been  opened,  and 
were  accessible.  That  enterprising  traveller  succeeded  in  opening  ueveral ;  but  there  was 
one,  of  which  the  entrance  had  been  so  carefully  concealed,  that  it  lonpf  defied  his  efforts. 
At  length,  he  found  a  stone  similar  to  that  which  had  formed  the  opening  into  the  second 
oyramid,  and  was  able  to  penetrate.    After  making  his  way  through  accumulated  obitaelM^ 
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h*  urriTed  at  a  Kpulchral  chamber,  siinilarly  adorned  with  the  othen,  but  fkr  lurpaMinfr  al) 
'he  real  in  ma^pincence.  In  the  centre  waa  a  aaroophagua  nine  feet  Ave  inchea  lorifr,  and 
three  fbet  tlve  inchea  wide,  compoaed  apparently  of  alabaater,  though  it  tiaa  lince  been  found 
to  be  aragonite.  Both  the  inaiae  and  outaide  are  covered  with  iculpturea,  meet  minutoly 
and  carefully  executed,  and  repreaenting  aeveral  hundred  flgurea,  each  about  two  inchea  in 
height.  The  subject  appeara  to  be  the  obaequiea  of  the  decMaed,  in  which  are  introduced  a 
number  of  foreign  captivea,  among  whom  the  Jewa  are  diatinguiahed  bv  their  physiognomy 
and  complexion,  the  Ethiopiana  by  their  colour  and  ornamenta,  and  the  Peraians  by  their 
drees.  This  entirely  agrees  with  the  inference  which  the  learned  obaervation  of  Dr.  Young 
haa  drawn  from  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  that  thia  ia  the  tomb  oC  Necho  and  Psamnie- 
ticus,  the  former  of  whom  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  having  made  successfhl  war  against 
Judea  and  Assyria ;  and  the  latter  is  known  by  an  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  This 
remarkable  sarcophagus  was,  bv  tho  exertions  of  Belzoni,  truiaported  to  England,  and  is 
now  placed  in  the  Museum  at  Cfambridge. 

A  full  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  painting  and  sculpture  may  be  formed  fh>m  the  numerous 
specimens  preserved  in  these  tombs,  as  well  as  upon  the  walla  of  the  Theban  edifices. 
These  arts  are  practised  in  a  very  peculiar  style.  The  figures  are  first  cut  out  in  a  certain 
degree  of  relief,  and  the  colours  then  laid  over  them.  All  that  belongs  to  drawing  is  per- 
formed by  the  chisel.  It  has  merely,  however,  distin^iahed  the  figures  by  cutting  away 
the  stone  round  them,  so  that  only  the  profile  is  exhibited,  and  the  whole  appeara  as  a  flat 
surface.  The  drawing  of  the  figure,  too,  ia  far  firom  being  alwaya  correct.  At  tho  same 
time,  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  invention  is  displayed  in  the  groups,  and  the  expreBsion  of 
the  heads  is  often  very  forcible.  The  painting  process  is  still  more  simple.  It  consists 
merely  in  laying  on  the  simple  colours  of  red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  black.  No  attempt 
is  thua  made  to  imitate  that  variety  of  tints  with  which  nature  adorns  her  works.  The 
colours  are  remarkably  bright,  and  have  proved  wonderfully  durable ;  but  these  merits  seem 
rather  to  belong  to  the  (Hiemiiit  than  to  the  artiaU  The  only  merit  which  the  latter  can 
claim  is  that  of  the  harmonious  distribution  of  them. 

Tho  village  of  Erment,  about  six  miles  above  the  southern  limit  of  Thebes,  on  the  site  of 
Hermonthis,  contains  still  a  temple  of  second-rate  magnitude,  dedicated  to  Typhon.  It  ^ives, 
in  some  respects,  a  better  idea  of  ancient  Egyptian  architecture  than  any  other,  no  part 
being  either  sunk  in  the  ground  or  covered  with  rubbish.  It  has  also  remained  uninjured  by 
time,  and  might  have  been  still  entire,  had  not  great  port  of  it  been  studiously  demolished 
by  human  hands. 

About  twenty  miles  above  Erment  is  Eaneh,  capital  of  the  moat  southern  district  of  Egypt, 
and  the  last  great  town  which  occurs  in  ascending  the  river.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain  of 
considerable  extent,  formerly  watered  and  rendered  fertile  by  canals  derived  from  the  Nile; 
but,  these  being  now  neglected,  cultivation  is  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlio 
river.  Esneh,  prior  to  the  administration  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was  almost  politically  sepa- 
rated from  Egypt,  having  become,  amid  the  frecjuent  civil  wars  with  which  that  country  has 
been  distracted,  the  usual  refuge  of  the  vanquished  party.  The  military  chiefs,  however, 
who  preserved  here  a  remnant  of  power,  generally  used  it  for  tlie  purposes  of  oppression  and 
extortion,  which  were  exercised  particularly  upon  the  agricultural  classes.  The  town  itself 
displays  a  luxury  and  industry  not  usual  in  Upper  Egypt,  It  has  manufactories  of  fine  blue 
cotton,  shawls,  and  pottery,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Sennaar.  A  great  part 
-Q.  '  of  this  industry  is  in  the  hands  of 

'**  *  about  800  Coptic  femilies.   The  por- 

tico  of  the  temple  of  Esneh  (Jiff. 
785.),  belonginif  to  the  ancient  r.a- 
topolia,  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
wnich  surprises  even  those  who  hnve 
seen  the  grandest  of  the  monumonts 
of  Egypt,  Its  chief  merit  consista 
in  an  antique  purity  of  style,  p«;ca- 
liar  to  itself;  and  it  was  viewed  by 
Denon  as  one  of  the  most  porfrct 
ancient  mqnuinents.    It  ia  not  peculiarly  distinguished  by  its  magnitude;  the  cohiinn!>, 

twenty-four  in  number,  are  about  35  fent 
high,  and  17  feet  in  circumference.  The 
ZMiac,  with  which  its  cupola  is  adorned, 
forms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  ancient  science,  and  has  given 
rise  to  much  controversy. 

At  Edfou,  thirty  miles  higher,  towards 
tlie  extremity  of  habitable  Egypt,  is  found 
still  another  monument,  which,  according 
to  Jomard,  may  be  compared,  for  the  happy 
conception  of'^the  pltm,  the  majesty  of 
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the  cnmpoflitlon.  tha  execution  and  richneM  vf  the  ornamenti,  to  whatever  ia  moftt  mag* 
nificent  in  architecture.  Oenon  conceives  th,tt,  if  that  at  Tentyra  is  more  learned  in  ita 
detaila,  thia  at  Edfou  {Jig.  786.)  haa  more  grandeur  aa  a  whole.  It  ia  484  feet  in  lenffih.  213 
in  breadth  ;  and  there  is  no  Egyptian  edifice  of  the  same  dimensions  in  equal  preservation. 
In  the  interior  court  (Jig.  787.},  the  eye  sees  almoat  entire  the  height  of  the  grand  gato  of 
entrance,  the  two  huge  pyramidal  maaaea,  and  the  periatyle  of  thirty-two  columns,  which 
from  a  moat  magnificent  perapeotive. 
Above  Edfou,  the  plain  of  Egypt  narrowa  extremely;  the  rocka  on  both  aides  in  many 

placna  overhang  the  river.  In  Uiette 
rocka,  to  which  naa  been  given  the  name 
of  Gebel  Silaili,  are  seen  the  immense 
quarries,  out  of  which  the  ElgyptianN  con- 
atruoted  that  astonishing  range  of  monu- 
menta  which  we  have  now  surveyed.  M. 
Roaidre  obaerves,  that  travellers,  con- 
sulting rather  their  imagination  than 
their  eyea,  have  seen  in  the  temples  of 
the  Tnebaid  some  nrecioua  material; 
marble,  the  granite  of  Syene,  or  the  por> 
phyrv  of  Arabia.  He  states,  that,  in  tiict, 
all  the  edifices  from  Syene  to  Dendcra 
are  constructed  of  the  sandstone  found 
in  these  quarries.  They  are  mingled 
with  quartz,  united  by  a  calcareous  ^lu- 
ten ;  the  general  colour  is  white  or  gray, 
though  marked  by  variously  tinted  spots  or  veins.  It  is  very  easily  operated  upon  by  the 
chisel ;  he  supposes  it  would  have  cost  five  times  the  same  labour  to  have  executed  on  mar- 
ble the  numerous  sculptures  which  cover  the  walls  of  Egyptian  edifices.  Some  of  the  aub- 
terraneous  quarries  form  grottoes,  which  have  been  adorned  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to 
the  temples.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Egypt  presents  the  most  dreary  aspect,  consisting 
of  naked  rocks,  whose  fragments  are  mingled  with  the  sand  at  their  feet  The  Nile,  which 
elsewhere  diffuses  such  luxuriant  fertility,  has  no  power  over  these  spots  doomed  to  eternal 
sterility.  The  narrow  band  of  verdure,  which  sometimes  bounds  one  of  the  banks,  mingled 
with  a  few  earthen  huts  and  stunted  palms,  seems  only  to  make  more  sensible  the  surround- 
ing barrenness. 

In  a  valley  amidst  this  solitude,  however,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Ombos,  whose  ruins 
are  upwards  of  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contain  two  temples,  much  dilapidated,  but 
oearing  traces  of  great  magnificence.  Neglect,  and  the  blowing  in  of  the  sands,  have  re- 
duced the  plain  to  a  state  of  total  desertion.  The  modem  vilkge  cm  the  site  of  Ombos 
contains  no  longer  any  inhabitants. 

Assouan  or  Es  Souan,  the  celebrated  Syene  of  the  ancients,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  at  the  termination  of  this  long  and  dreary  tract.  It  was  remarkable,  <  '  ;nly  as  being 
the  limitary  town  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  but  chiefly  as  one  of  the  grand  ik  ■:< .  upon  which 
the  geographers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  measured  the  form  of  the  earth,  an  >  the  relative 
position  of  its  parts.  Syene  was  considered  as  immediately  beneath  the  tropic,  and  a  well 
was  formed  there,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  on  the  solstitial  dav,  the  body  of  the  aun  was 
reflected  entire.  The  modems  have  searched  in  vain  for  this  well ;  and  the  position  assigned 
is  not  strictly  correct,  Syene  being  in  24°  5'  22"  S.  latitude ;  but,  considering  the  imperfec- 
tion of  ancient  instruments,  this  does  not  imply  a  very  great  error.  The  ancient  Syene 
contains  a  temple,  by  no  means,  however,  correspondent  to  so  great  a  name ;  and,  with  the 
other  original  monuments,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  buried  under  the  remains,  first  of  a  Ro- 
man, and  then  of  an  Arab  town,  erected  on  the  same  site.  The  modern  town  is  closely 
adjoining,  and,  though  populous,  is  very  poor,  b^ing  supported  chiefly  by  a  trade  in  dato:^. 
The  inhabitants  are  observed  to  go  almost  naked,  a  custom  which  is  partly  excused  on  ac- 
count of  the  extreme  heat. 

Syene  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dark  and  nigged  mountains,  extending  for  many 
miles  up  the  river.  They  are  formed  of  that  rose-coloured  granite  which,  from  the  spot,  ia 
called  syenite;  but  though,  on  fracture,  it  exhibits  that  and  other  brilliant  colours,  the  sur- 
fiice  is  covered  by  the  action  of  the  air  iind  elements  with  a  dark-brown  tint.  For  about 
three  miles  around  Syene  arc  the  famous  quarries,  whence  the  Egyptians  drew  their  granite 
chiefly  for  the  edifices  of  Lower  Ejrypt.  The  marks  of  the  instruments  employed  may  still 
be  traced ;  the  soil  is  everywhere  strewed  with  pieces  of  various  forms  and  dimensions, 
and  it  is  still  possible  to  discover  the  purpo«?e  for  which  many  were  destined.  The  most 
remarkable  is  an  obelisk,  which  is  54  feet  high,  without  reckoning  its  point,  buried  in  the 
sand.  The  rocks  all  round  Syene  are  covert  with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions. 
The  Nile  immediately  opposite  Assouan  encloses  Elephantine,  an  island,  the  beauty  of 
which  strikes  all  travellers  with  an  admiration,  which  they  express  by  terming  it  the  "  Island 
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vf  Flowen"  and  "  the  Qtrden  of  the  Tropic."  It  pretenta,  indeed,  within  the  ipace  of  a 
nile  in  lenffth  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  hreadth,  a  verdure  and  fertility  equal  to  the  finest 
Mpota  of  E^pt  Thia,  in  lo  aava^  a  region,  which  elaowhere  offbri  nothing  but  naked 
peaks  and  glittering  aanda,  makes  an  extraordinary  impression.  The  island  contains  also 
two  temples  of  small  comparative  dimensions,  but  distinguished  by  their  simplicity  and  ole* 
gance.  These  are  considerod  by  Jomard  as  only  slender  remains  of  the  ancient  power  of 
Elitphantine ;  but  though  that  island  appears  once  to  have  formed  a  separnto  kingdom,  it 
could  never,  we  think,  have  been  powerful,  situated,  as  it  is,  in  a  tract  which  for  twenty 
miles  in  every  direction  is  doomed  by  nature  to  perpetual  barrenness. 
The  oataraots  of  the  Nile  (Jig.  788.},  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  commence  about  three 
Tgg  ^^  miles  above  Elephantine.     The  picture 

drawn  of  them,  however,  as  forniin^  a 
prodigious  &1I,  whoae  sound  deafened 
the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  remove  their  dwellings 
to  a  distance  firom  the  roer,  has  not  been 
verified  by  modem  observation.  It  does 
not  appear  tiiat  there  is  at  present  any 
OM«aMi«fih.NU»  conaiderable   fUl:   and    though   some 

change  might  be  poaaible,  one  bo  entire  cannot  be  imagined.  A  most  picturesque  and  ex- 
traordinary  scene  is,  however,  produced  by  the  Nile  dashing  throush  a  wild  confbsion  of 
granite  rocks,  with  which  its  bed,  for  several  miles,  is  thickly  studded.  The  two  opposite 
chains,  presenting  peaks  of  every  form  and  aspect,  meet  and  cross  in  the  middle  of  its  course. 
The  river,  which  above  flows  in  silent  majesty,  upwards  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  here  nar- 
rowed to  half  that  space ;  and  its  stream,  forcing  its  way  through  these  steep  and  innumera- 
ble islets  situated  above,  amidst,  and  below  the  cataract,  boiling,  foaming,  and  breaking 
amonff  a  thousand  rocks,  presents  a  scene  of  the  grandest  effect  The  water  in  the  differ- 
ent channels  is  tossed  about  in  every  direction,  lorming  numberless  little  cascades.  The 
noise,  resembling  that  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  on  a  rocky  shore,  is  in  winter  and  spring 
very  formidable,  and  heard  at  the  distance  of  three  miles. 

The  island  of  Phils  (Jg.  789.),  above  the  cataracts,  and  at  the  very  sate  of  Ethiopia, 
^■'  constitutes  still  another  striking  fea' 

789  /"^  ture.    Within  a  space  of  a  quarter  of 

a  mile  in  length,  and  half  that  breadth 
it  exhibits  a  confusion  of  grand  and 
beautiful  monuments,  rivalling  those 
left  by  the  OTeatest  cities  of  Egypt; 
and  their  elegant  forms  and  white 
colour  strikingly  contrast  with  the  em- 
browned tints  and  the  wild  and  rugged 
giaks  of  the  surrounding  mountams. 
enon  distinguished  eight  different 
Phila  It  Bunrlw.  tcmples,  built  apparently  at  different 

periods,  and  quite  separate,  though  some  pains  had  been  taken  to  combine  together  those 
which  were  contiguous.  Philie  is  far  ftom  presenting  the  smiling  aspect  of  Elephantine ; 
but  a  few  dates  and  cultivated  fields  on  the  island  itself  and  the  opposite  shores,  placed  as 
they  are  upon  this  burning  soil,  and  amid  this  immensity  of  arid  rocks,  produce  an  agreeable 
impression,  and  soilen  somewhat  the  extreme  severity  of  the  site. 

Having  thus  traced  the  Nile  in  its  entire  course  through  Egypt,  we  have  gone  over  the 
main  body  of  that  country ;  but  some  wild  appendages  remain,  which  she  claims  as  belong- 
ing to  her.  Among  these  is  that  3eculiarly  desolate  tract,  which  extends  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  No  district  of  it  ap- 
pears  to  produce  any  thing  which  can  afford  food  for  man.  The  soil  is  sand,  intermingled 
with  rocks,  through  which,  however,  are  interspersed  trees  and  shrubs,  affording  pasture  to 
the  camels  and  speep  of  the  Ababdeh,  a  rude  and  independent  race,  who  hold  undisturbed 
possession  of  these  wilds.  At  all  times,  however,  a  caravan  route  has  been  pursued  across 
them  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  that  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India, 
of  wnich  Berenice  was  anciently  the  great  emporium,  but  whose  much  diminished  amount 
is  now  chiefly  carried  on  by  Suez  and  Cairo.  There  is  still  a  caravan  from  Keneh  to  Cos- 
seir,  for  the  supply  of  Upper  Egypt  The  journey  is  performed  with  camels  in  forty-two 
houru,  and  without  any  inconvenience  but  wnat  arises  from  the  necessity  of  carrying  provi- 
sions, and  from  the  scarcity  of  water ;  several  of  the  few  springs  which  occur  being  rendered 
useless  by  the  saline  and  mineral  impregnations.  Cosseir  is  an  assemblage  of  Arab  huts 
composed  of  wood  and  mats,  situated  in  a  frightfully  poor  and  barren  country,  and  without 
any  good  water  but  what  is  brought  from  Asia.  The  sea,  however,  abounds  with  fish,  and 
it  displays  some  commercial  activity,  though  containing  no  accumulations  for  trade,  and 
having  onl7  ca»  harbour  capable  of  holding  a  limited  number  of  inferior  merchant-vessels. 
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Belxoni,  by  ^n'mt  ex«rtioM,  (band  hia  way  to  the  tneient  Berenice.  He  could  trace  the 
main  streeta,  and  even  the  materials  of  the  nouaet,  comiitinf;  of  corali,  madroporcH,  and  pe- 
triikctiona,  the  copioui  produota  of  thoM  nai.  Oppoeite  to  it  ia  a  very  fine  natural  harbour, 
which  has  not,  however,  depth  enough  for  large  veaaelt,  and  whoae  entrance  is  at  prevent 
obitructed  by  a  bar  of  aand,  eaaily  rerooveable.  There  is  a  amall  Egyptian  temple,  built  of 
wndittone.  The  extent  of  the  ruins  is  2000  feet  by  1600,  which  miffht,  it  is  supposed,  have 
nwuined  a  population  of  10,000.     At  present,  it  is  entirely  deRcrted. 

About  twenty  miles  inland  from  Berenice  is  the  mountain  of  Zabara,  famous  for  the  eme- 
rald mines  found  in  it  by  the  ancient&  When  Belzoni  pamed,  fifty  men  had  been  employed 
for  six  months  by  a  speculator  from  Egypt,  to  open  again  this  long-lost  source  of  wealth.  Tnev 
had  found,  however,  only  a  few  spociniens,  mostly  of  inferior  quality.  Further  northward, 
townrdo  the  western  quarter,  are  said  to  be  still  two  large  monasteries,  those  of  St.  An- 
thony and  St.  Paul,  whose  gardens  and  plantations  somewhat  enliven  the  aspect  of  this 
doHert 

At  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  is  Suez,  by  which  Egypt  carries  on  nearly  all  that  remains 
of  its  once  immense  trade  in  that  sea.  This  trade  is  now  insufRcient  to  give  any  degree  of 
wealth  and  importance  to  Sues.  It  is  a  poor,  ill-built  town,  which  derives  all  its  provisions 
fh>m  Cairo,  ana  has  to  send  several  miles  for  water,  and  even  that  is  bad.  Almost  its  only 
intercourse  is  with  Jidda,  fh>m  which  it  receives  coffee,  and  supplies  it  with  grain  for  Mecca. 
A  few  vessels  also  come  fhtm  Yemen.  Those  of  any  considerable  burden  are  obliged  to  lie 
in  the  road,  as  onlv  small  boats  can  enter  the  harbour  of  Suei  itself. 

The  canal  which  anciently  united  the  Red  Sea  und  the  Mediterranean  was  traced  by  the 
French  engineers,  who,  after  considerable  search,  conceived  that  they  had  ascertainnl  its 
whole  line.  It  extended  across  part  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  by  Belbeis,  bto  the  Pelu- 
siac  branch  of  the  Nile.  Although  the  work  appears  to  have  been  continued  successively 
by  the  native  princes,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  there  is  no  record  that  the  canal  was 

«er  actually  used,  unless  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  under  the  Saracenic  princes ; 
d  then  probably  only  on  a  small  scale.  It  is  conceived  quite  possible  to  renew  the  work ; 
though  the  necessary  dependence  on  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  variable  winds  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  renders  it  difficult  to  secure  a  regular  navigation. 

The  region  to  the  west  of  Eeypt  consists  of  an  equally  dreary  and  still  more  unvaried 
plain,  or  rather  ocean  of  sand.  Interspersed  in  it,  however,  are  oases,  or  cultivated  islands, 
of  considerable  extent.  The  principal  is  the  one  called  El  Wah,  or  the  great  Oasis.  It 
must  be  of  tolerable  magnitude,  since  Browne  was  eight  hours  in  travelling  fh)m  Ain  Diseh, 
the  first  spring,  to  Khargeh,  the  capital.  Poncet  describes  it  as  a  delightful  spot ;  but  it 
may  have  derived  additional  charms  firom  contrast  with  the  dreary  wilderness  around.  The 
governors  of  Upper  Egypt  keep  a  garrison  here,  and  consider  it  of  importance,  as  aflbrding 
to  the  caravans  that  proceed  to  the  south,  an  opportunity  of  renewing  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  water.  Khargeh,  the  capital,  contains  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  subsbt  on 
rice  and  dates.  The  continual  blowing  of  the  sand  is  provided  against  by  the  singular  pre- 
caution of  a  flooring  formed  above  the  streets,  which  renders  them  almost  like  a  dark  cham- 
ber. Near  this  place  ia  a  truly  magnificent  temple,  191  feet  in  length,  and  containing,  in 
high  perfection,  alll  the  ornaments  peculiar  to  those  of  the  Thebaid.  On  the  outer  gate  is 
a  very  long  Greek  inscription.  In  the  vicinity  of  other  villages  are  considerable  temples, 
where,  though  the  character  of  the  architecture  be  Egyptian,  arched  roofs  and  Greek  in- 
scriptions mark  that  additions,  at  Iirtl,  have  been  made  by  a  different  people. 

About  one  hundred  miles  to  the  west  of  El  Khargeh,  Sir  Archibald  Edmondstone  and  M. 
Drovetti  lately  discovered  another  Oasis,  consisting  of  twelve  villages,  of  which  the  princi- 
pal, called  El  Cazar,  is  beautifhlly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rocky  hills,  and  sur- 
rounded by  fine  gardens  of  palm,  acacia,  and  fruit-trees.  Near  it  are  vestiges  of  a  very 
large  town ;  and  ruins  of  similar  character  with  those  of  E3  Khargeh,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  are  scattered  throughout  the  Oasis. 

The  little  Oasis,  called  likewise  that  of  El  Cazar,  or  Kasr,  not  being  in  the  route  of  any 
caravan,  remained  almost  unknown,  till  Belzoni  lately  made  his  way  thither.  It  consists  of 
8  plain,  fourteen  miles  long  and  eight  broad,  formerly  cultivated  throughout,  but  now  only 
in  parts.  The  people  are  a  rude,  independent  race,  who  once  had  sheiks  of  their  own:  they 
hold  little  intercourse  with  any  other  tribe.  Belzoni  found  here  the  remains  of  a  large 
temple,  with  a  number  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  From  these,  and 
from  a  spring,  varying  somewhat  in  temperature,  but  not  actually  in  the  manner  described 
by  Herodotus,  he  conceives  that  on  this  oasis  may  have  been  situated  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at  least  that  it  may  enter  into  competition  with  Siwah  for  tha 
ii^mction. 
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Swrr.  I. — Otneral  Oullitu  and  Atpeet.  .4, 

In  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  upon  Efrypt,  a  general  idea  hae  already  been  given  of 
Nubia.  Like  that  country,  it  owes  it*  exemption  flrom  the  character  of  complete  domrt  en 
tirely  to  Uie  Nile,  which  holds  through  it  a  courae  of  nearly  KMN)  niile*  in  direct  distance, 
witKuut  including  ita  lung  bend  round  Doiigola.  That  great  river,  however,  dittUsea  itn  wa< 
ten  to  Nubia  in  much  more  acanty  portiona.  Being  everywhere  hemmed  in  by  high  bank* 
and  rocks,  it  cannot,  even  with  aonie  artiticial  aid,  bo  made  to  inuodute  in  general  more 
than  a  mile  in  breadth  upon  one  tide.  The  country  forma,  therefore,  a  narrow  belt  of  im- 
menne  length,  through  the  endleaa  desert,  stretching  eastward  to  the  Nile,  and  to  the  wesU 
ward  lost  in  the  wide  and  unknown  wastea  of  interior  Africa. 

As  Nubia,  in  consequence  of  thia  structure,  is  divided,  both  physically  and  politically,  into 
a  number  of  small  states  almoat  entirely  detached  from  each  other,  our  general  view  will 
N*  short,  and  the  moat  interesting  details  will  be  reserved  ft>r  the  lucid  survey.  .^ 

(.j:,;^    ^^  ,  Sbot.  IL — Natural  Qeogropky.  liy 

SuaaioT.  1. — Oeohgy. 
Travellen  mention  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  marble,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  among 
the  mineral  formations  of  Nubia ;  but  no  account  has  hitherto  been  published  of  ita  geogiuiay. 
Its  mines  of  gold  were  formerly  celebrated. 

SvBSKOT.  2. — Botany. 
The  Botany  of  Nubia  has  already  been  considered  along  with  that  of  Egypt,  (p.  587.) 

SuMEOT.  8. — Zoology. 

Our  acquamtance  with  the  Zoology  of  Nubia  is  almost  exclusively  derived  from  the  very 
recent  discoveries  of  M.  RUppell ;  whose  work,  indeed,  on  the  animals  of  Northern  Africa, 
has  scarcely  yet,  we  believe,  been  brought  to  a  conolusion. 

The  following  qnodrupeds,  boHidea  those  equally  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  Africa, 
seem  more  particularly  appropriated  to  Nubia  :— 


Lepui  nMllniu  an*.    rm«>lmind  Hut. 
MiadlmUuMliH^    NuUn  Mom. 
Ciiili  virii^ilia  Kim.    ViriMticil  rnt'dog. 
Onl<Aulb««UF.    MuMuWoir. 
C4oli  (kiMllaii  Ami.    Eocdofen  rox. 


Cull  p>llldiit  aua.    Ntfta. 
rillinunleilhll  «•.    NnbUaorTnMCat 
Hran  veMia  fwrcMi.    MbM  HyiuaL 
Oryi  Tu  Sm.    NoUu  Orn  Aatrlopt, 
OTjtAitu.    MkiAaWoiw. 


Anllkipi  Mtlim  SHf.   MA  Aitobiic. 
Antil'>)>fl  mniiiaiui  Am.    MouMaln  Ant.lOM, 
Ouill.i  Daiu  PnU.    Iwlfl  Alilaln|,>. 
I'hiBcochvrm  Klitna.    Maiktd  T 
Giaella  Con.    Con  C 


Several  of  these  deserve  a  alight  notice.  Wild  Dogs  and  Foxes  appear  to  be  numerous , 
as  M.  RCippell  has  discovered  no  leas  than  four  new  apeciea.  The  Variegated  Fox-dog  ia 
ochre-coloured,  the  fur  thick,  and  variegated  with  blackish :  it  was  discovered  both  in  Nubia 
and  Upper  Egypt,  where  it  lives  in  the  deserts,  but  does  not  burrow. 

The  Nubian  Dog,  or  more  properly  Wolf,  is  light  grey,  marked  with  a  few  black  spots 
an  the  back,  while  the  tail  is  entirely  black.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  wolf  of  Egypt  as 
well  aa  of  Nubia,  where  it  nevertheless  appears  to  be  rare.  A  third  species,  the  Koraofan 
Fox,  principally  occura  in  the  deserta  bearing  that  name,  and  in  those  of  Nubia :  it  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Fennic,  which  it  roaembloa  in  ita  burrowing  habits,  and  is  probably  the  fox- 
like animal  represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt;  for  the  true  jackal  (Canit  aureu$  L.) 
does  not  appear  to  exist  either  there,  or  in  tlie  immediately  adjoining  countries.  Laatly,  the 
Pale  Fox  (C.  pallidua)  is  entirely  of  a  light  yellowish  gray,  with  a  bushy  tail  tipped  with 
black ;  it  ia  only  found  in  the  provinces  of  Kordofan  and  Darfour. 
That  grotesque  and.,  iwce, animal,  the  Fennic,  (Oant's  Zerba)  (Jig.  791.),  firat  described 

by  Bruce  as  inhabiting  Abyaainia,  was  also  discovered  by 
M.  Riippell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ambukol,  and  in  the 
desert  of  of  Korti,  where  they  live  in  holes,  dug  by  them- 
selves, and  not  on  treea,  as  has  been  asserted  by  Bruce. 

Respecting  the  Unicorn,  M.  ROppell's  reaearches  have 
furniahed  us  with  aome  very  aingular  information ;  while 
his  obaervationa  on  the  atructure  of  the  horns  of  the 
Girafie  prove  at  leaat  that  the  existence  of  a  quadruped 
like  the  supposed  Unicom,  furnished  only  with  a  frontal 
horn,  ia  at  least  neither  impcnsible  nor  contrary  to  nature. 
Our  traveller  obtained  some  information  on  this  much  de- 
bated subject  in  Kordpfan,  where  the  Unicorn  was  said 
to  be  known,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Nillekma.  Peraona  of  varioua  conditions  agreed  in  the 
statement  that  the  Nillekma  waa  of  a  reddiah  colour,  equal  in  aiae  to  a  small  horse,  slender 


Fennic. 
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as  the  gaielle  in  ita  ahape,  and  flirnished  with  a  long,  slender,  straight  horn  in  the  male, 
which  was  w&nting  in  the  female.  Some  added,  that  ita  hoofii  were  divided,  while  others 
declared  thoy  were  entire.  Aucording  to  these  statements,  this  animal  inhabits  the  deserts 
to  thn  aoutli  of  Kordofkn,  is  uncommonly  fleet,  and  only  occasionally  visits  the  Kaldagi  Slav» 
Mountain  on  the  borders  of  this  province.  Three  several  Arabs  asserted  to  M.  Rtippell  that 
thoy  hnd  themMelves  seen  the  animal  in  question :  and  one  of  his  slaves  firom  Kaklagi,  on 
seoinp  tiie  antelopes  brought  tVom  the  desert  of  Korti,  gave,  of  his  own  free  motion,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nillekma,  exactly  coinciding  with  the  notices  afterwards  obtained  by  the  traveller; 
it  sppears  he  had  eaten  of  it  in  his  own  country,  and  described  it  as  a  very  beautiful  animal. 
Ot  the  veracity  of  this  slave  M.  RQppell  had  frequent  proofs,  especially  in  the  descriptions 
of  animals,  all  of  which  were  found  to  accord  with  the  respective  species  which  were  sub- 
seouently  procured.    (Zool.  Journ.  vol.  xv.  p.  390.) 

The  most  beautifbl  Antelones  of  Nubia  are  those  named  the  Mountain,  the  Addnx  or 
White,  and  the  Dama  or  Swift  Antelope.  The  first  inhabito  the  neighbourhood  of  Fazogl 
on  the  White  Nile.  The  elegant  White  Antelope  (A.  Addax)  is  very  rare,  being  found 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  desert  to  the  south  of  Ambukol,  where  it  lives  in  small  herds : 
it  is  80  exceedingly  fleet,  that  even  the  best  Arabian  horses  have  much  difficulty  in  keeping 
pace  with  it  The  Dama-,  fWxn  the  great  length  of  ita  legs,  would  seem  to  poesnss  the  same 
celerity  of  motion. 

The  northern  Girafle,  or  Camelopardalis  of  the  anciento  (C  antiqitorum  Sw.)  (Jl^ .  792. X 
has  been  seen  by  M.  Riippell  in  small  herds  in  all  the  desert  steppes  south  of  Simrie,  is 
plentiful  at  Dartbur,  am'  is  even  found  to  the  east  of  the  Bahr  ol  Azrek.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  distinct  species  firom  the  Giraffe  of  Southern  Africa  (C  australii  Sw.). 

Several  interesting  birds  apnear  to  be  peculiar  to  this  kingdom,  or,  at  least,  not  hitherto 
known  as  inhabitanta  of  Northb/u  Atlrica. 
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Among  those  most  deserving  notice  should  be  mentioned  the  Occipital  Vulture  (Jiff.  793.), 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Burchell  in  the  southern  regions  of  Africa.  It  is  a  large  and  imposing 
bird,  having  the  upper  plumage  brown,  the  head  and  under  parte  white,  and  one-half  of  the 
bill  red :  it  inhabits  the  borders  both  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  is  found  either  solitary  or 
in  pairs.  The  Red-throated  Shrike  {Midacotwttu  erythrogaster  Sw.)  is  a  new  species,  not 
very  unl'ke  the  Barbary  Shrike.  M.  Rfippell  describes,  under  the  erroneous  generic  name 
of  Ixos,  several  curious  birds  belonging  to  the  family  of  Great-legged  Thrushes  (Crateropo- 
dime  Sw.).  The  Otis  Nuba,  or  Nubian  Bustard  (Jig.  794.),  is  likewise  a  new  acquisition ; 
and  seems  peculiar  to  the  deserta  of  tropical  Afirica.  By  the  discovery  of  a  new  Parrot  v-  • 
Meyeri  RCipp.)  in  Kordofen,  M.  Riippell  has  ascertained  the  most  northern  range  of  this 
family  in  the  Old  World.  We  could  dwell  much  longer  on  the  important  discoveries  of  this 
enterprising  traveller  and  able  naturalibt,  did  our  limita  permit.  We  must,  therefore,  merely 
sdd,  that  hia  researches  have  been  extended  to  every  department  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
have  made  a  very  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  geographic  zoologv. 

The  feathered  game  is  not  deficient  in  these  arid  wastes.  Besides  the  Nubian  Bustard 
already  noticed,  another  of  the  same  genus,  the  Otis  Arabs  of  Linnseus,  is  found  m  Kordofon : 
it  is  ot  considerable  size,  and  distinguished  by  a  pointed  black  crest.  Partridges  and  quails 
are  mentioned  by  former  travellers:  among  the  first  is  a  new  species  discovered  by  Messrs 
Uennani  and  Ciapperton,  and  justly  named  to  commemornto  the  latter. 
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Ethiopia  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  names  of  antiquity.  In  a  vague  and  indetenninata 
■eiiHe,  it  comprehended  the  whole  of  interior  Africa  south  of  Elgypt  and  Mauritania ;  but  it 
woH  applied  m  a  peculiar  sepne  to  Ethiooia  $ub  JEgyptOf — the  region  of  the  Upper  Nile. 
Tills  Ethiopia  appears  to  have  been  a  much  more  powortul  and* civilised  kingdom  in  the  earl^ 
af^cs  of  liistory.than  at  any  subsequent  period.  Egypt  was  repeatedly  conquered  from  this 
quarter ;  and,  according  to  some,  she  derived  from  Ethiopia  the  original  of  tiiose  arta  and 
inHtitutions  which  have  rendered  her  name  so  celebrated.  There  certainly  was  an  interchange 
betvyt'un  the  two  countries ;  but  we  should  rather  suppose  Egypt,  more  rertile,  and  possessing 
much  greater  natural  advantages,  to  have  been  the  parent  Ethiopia,  however,  attests  ita 
ancient  grandeur  by  monuments,  excavated  from  lofly  rocks  which  overhang  the  Nile,  and 
which,  though  they  do  not  display  such  exquisite  skill,  are  nearly  as  magnificent  as  those 
of  Egypt,  and  in  some  respects  more  striking. 

EtTiiopia  did  not,  like  Egypt,  sink  under  the  ascendency  of  the  great  empires.  The  disss* 
trous  repulse  of  Cambysos  forms  a  memorable  event  in  ancient  history.  It  does  not  appeal 
that,  beyond  some  occasional  inroads,  the  Romans  did  more  than  maintain  a  frontier  legion 
at  Elephantine,  which  checked  incursions,  and  exacted  some  imperfect  homage  and  tribute 
from  tiio  chiefs  immediately  above.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  never  did  more.  Even  for 
some  centuries  after  the  former  enjoyed  possession  of  Egvpt,  Nubia  continued  Christian ; 
though  it  has  since,  by  some  unknown  agency,  become  ^'''nometan.  This  rough  indepen- 
dence, however,  has  been  perhaps  a  misfortune  to  Nubia,  oince  it  has  prevent^  her  tirom 
receiving  any  of  tlie  improvements  introduced  by  the  great  conquering  nations.  Split  into 
a  number  of  insignificant  states,  she  V^ :  lost  all  her  early  civilisation,  and  her  population 
was  abandoned,  either  to  lawless  indep. "^'ijnce,  or  to  the  brutal  tyranny  of  arbitrary  chiefs. 
The  late  conquest  by  the  army  of  Mohammed  Ali  was  too  violent,  and  attended  with  too 
much  of  outrage  and  rapine,  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  efifects ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  ephemeral. 


Sect.  IV. — Political  Qeography. 
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Nubia  exhibits  no  semblance  of  a  well-organised  government  Every  town  or  large  vil- 
lage, with  its  adjoining  territory,  has  its  mek,  or  melek,  who  exercises  to  the  utmost  what- 
ever power  he  may  possess,  which,  according  to  circumstances  or  character,  is  sometimes 
almost  absolute,  at  other  times  is  held  in  contempt  Each  individual  is  armed  with  a 
crooked  knife,  which  ho  is  ever  ready  to  employ  in  deeds  of  violence.  From  the  various 
cliarocter  and  detached  position  of  these  states,  their  details  will  be  best  treated  under  the 
local  survey. 

'        •  ^wrt.V.— Productive  Induttry.     "     •••vi!  j:.^"  *    r  ;  i 

The  range  of  cultivation  in  Nubia  is  extremely  limited.  That  irrigation  derived  from  the 
Nile,  on  whicii  it  entirely  depends,  is  obtained  almost  solely  by  sakies,  or  wheels  fbr  raising 
the  water  to  the  level  of  the  high  banks.  Of  these,  within  the  space  of  150  miles,  which 
intervenes  between  the  first  and  second  cataract,  there  are  from  600  to  700.  The  dhourra, 
noticed  as  tlie  produce  of  tiie  more  arid  Egyptian  soils,  is  almost  the  only  grain  of  Nubia, 
tiiough  Bometimcs  the  people  raise  an  ailer-crop  of  barley  or  lentils.  Tobacco  also,  a  luxury 
in  universal  demand,  is  cultivated  with  success.  Sheep  are  fed  on  the  tracts  unfit  for  grain, 
but  are  by  no  means  very  numerous.  Camels  are  numerous  in  the  trading  towns ;  bu'  horses 
nrc  only  maintained  by  the  chiefs,  and  for  military  purposes.  The  Nubians  have  scarcely 
any  manufacture  which  con  be  termed  national.  The  women  make  coarse  woollen  and 
gotten  cloths,  mats  of  date  canes,  and  the  necessary  implements  for  cooking. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  Nubia  is  less  limited.  Being  the  only  practicable  line 
through  the  desert  it  forms  the  medium  of  communication  for  Arabia  and  Egypt  with  the 
vast  regions  of  central  Africa.  Cotton  goods,  toys,  arms,  and  a  variety  of  trifling  articles, 
are  carried  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  ivory,  but  chiefly  for  slaVes.  These  are  purchased 
from  Darfour  or  Kordofan,  where  tiiey  are  obtained  by  wor,  or  hy  mere  slave-hunting,  from 
tiie  still  more  savage  countries  in  their  vicinity.  This  is  almost  entirely  a  transit  tr^e ;  for 
though  a  considerable  number  are  kept  by  the  great  in  Dongola,  Merawe,  Sennoar,  &c.,  by 
much  the  larger  proportion  is  sent  across  the  deserts  to  Egypt  or  by  Suakim  to  Arabia.  The 
chief  seatA  of  this  tratlic  are  Mahass,  Dongola,  and  particularly  Shendi,  in  which  last  Burck 
hardt  supposes  that  60(X)  slaves  are  annually  exposed  for  sale.  The  slaves  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  ago  are  tlie  most  valued,  and  bring  fifteen  or  sixteen  dollare. 
Atiove  that  age,  they  arc  considered  intractable,  and  rarely  sell  for  more  than  eight  or  ten. 
The  gotxl  treattnent  of  the  slaves  is  limited  to  that  which  mere  Molf-interest  imperiously  dic- 
tates. The  necessory  supply  of  food,  and  whatever  is  absolntcly  essential  to  health,  are  regu* 
larly  furnished.  In  the  early  port  of  the  journey,  while  these  unfortunate  victims  ore  yet 
near  their  native  country,  they  ore  treated  with  kindness  and  indulgence,  though  narrowly 
Hutched;  but  when  tliey  are  once  beyond  the  Nile,  more  severe  measures  are  resorted  to, 
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without  hesitation.    It  is  a  common  saving,  with  remrd  to  a  refractory  slave,  "  Let  him  pass 
the  Berber,  and  the  whip  shall  teach  him  obedience?'  The  more  violent  are  secured  by  loiisj 

Soles  fastened  behind  with  cords;  and  at  night  they  are  put  in  irons.     The  final  destiny, 
owever,  of  these  unhappy  persons  is  by  no  means  so  severe  aa  that  of  those  employed  to  till 
the  ground  in  the  European  s^tlements. 

Scot.  \1.— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  line  of  territory  consist  of  two  leading  races.  The  first 
is  the  proper  Nubian,  called  Berbers  or  Barabras ;  a  class  strictly  native,  and  of  the  same  race 
with  those  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts  of  Barbarv.  Some  tracts  beyond  the  |{iii(r. 
dom  of  Sennaar,  are  inhabited  by  negroes;  but  Arabian  tribes  are  more  extensively  diffused 
in  this  region. 

The  Nubians  are  in  a  very  rude  state,  and  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  of  the  arts 
and  improvements  of  civilised  society.  Many  of  them,  even  a  little  above  Egypt,  were  found 
by  Belzoni  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money.    Like  savages,  they  prized  looking- 

5 lasses  and  shining  toys  more  highly  than  articles  of  real  value.  Their  food  consists  of 
hourra,  ground  between  two  stones,  and  baked  into  cakes  without  leaven,  over  which  they 
Siur  onion  sauce,  broth,  or  milk.  They  make  from  it  bouza,  a  species  of  beer,  in  which 
ey  indulge  to  excess.  Their  houses  are  roughly  built  either  of  mud  or  loose  stones :  in 
the  former  case,  they  are  roofed  with  leaves  of  4he  date  tree.  A  cap  of  cloth  or  linen,  and 
a  woollen  mantle  or  cotton  shirt,  form  all  the  attire  which  is  considered  necessary ;  and,  in 
many  cases,  even  this  is  thought  superfluous. 

The  Nubians  are  generally  a  handsome  race,  well  made,  strong,  and  muscular.  The  coun- 
tenances as  well  as  the  demeanour  of  the  females  are  sweet  and  pleasing,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  strictly  observant  of  their  matrimonial  engagements.  In  the  small  and  secluded  villages, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  employed  in  agriculture,  a  primitive  simplicity  of  manners 
appears  to  prevail,  and  a  number  who  go  to  act  as  porters  in  the  cities  of  Esypt  are  consid- 
ered remarkably  honest  In  the  large  trading  towns,  which  are  chiefly  innabited  by  slave 
merchants,  the  utmost  profligacy  of  manners  prevails.         ,,.< 

Shot.  VII. — Local  Geography. 

There  are  no  data  for  exhibiting  the  divisions  of  Nubia  in  any  precise  or  definite  form. 
Beginning,  however,  with  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and  proceeding  up  the  Nile,  we  shall  obtain 

rapid  view  of  its  varied  objects. 

In  that  close  valley  to  which  we  now  ascend,  the  natural  features,  though  striking,  are 
niform  and  monotonous.  The  Nile  flows  between  rocks,  which  either  overhang  its  stream, 
or  leave  room  only  for  little  patches  of  cultivation ;  and  the  modem  inhabitants  are  poor  and 
rude.  The  banks,  however,  as  in  Egypt,  are  diversified  at  short  intervals  with  ancient  monu- 
ments of  a  grand  and  striking  character.  Instead  of  being  composed  of  masonry,  they  are 
in  many  and  the  most  remarkable  instances,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  After  passing  a  small 
temple  at  Debod,  and  a  number  of  singular  ruined  enclosures  at  El  Umbarakat  and  Sardab, 
we  arrive  at  Kalabshe,  the  first  Nubian  temple  on  a  great  scale.  The  propylon  is  120  feet 
long,  and  50  feet  high ;  but  the  portico  is  entirely  wanting,  and  its  destruction  seems  to  have 
been  effected  by  violence,  as  the  remaining  parts  are  in  good  preservation,  particularly  the 
colours.  A  golden  lamp,  evidently  Grecian,  was  lately  found  among  the  ruins.  At  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  a  small  temple,  with  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  town,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  supposed  by  Burckhardt  to  be  the  ancient  Talmis. 

After  passing  Garba  Dendour,  wo  come  to  Gyrshe,  or  Guerfeh  Hassan,  which  presents  the 
first  specimen  of  the  excavated  temples  of  Ethiopia.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  hewn 
out  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  entrance  is  adorned  not  only  with  large  columns,  but 
wiLi>  tliree  colossal  statues,  eighteen  feet  high,  the  workmanship  of  which  appealed  to  Bel- 
zoni to  display  the  mere  infimcy  of  the  art  The  figures  were  such  as  barely  to  indicate 
that  men  were  meant  to  bp  represented,  and  their  feces  were  a  caricature  of  that  of  the 
negro.     About  nine  miles  above  is  Dakki,  a  much  more  elegant  structure,  situated  in  a 

?lain,  which  appears  once  to  have  been  cultivated,  but  which  is  now  covered  with  sand, 
'here  are  smaller  edifices  at  Ofl^lina  and  Leboua,  but  nothing  of  much  importance  occurs 
till  we  reach  Dehr,  or  Derr,  reckoned  the  capital  of  Lower  Nubia,  about  130  miles  above 
Syene.  It  possesses  little  either  of  extent  or  elegance.  The  houses,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  belonging  to  the  chiefs,  rarely  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  are  built 
of  mud  and  stones  intermingled.  There  is  an  excavated  temple,  but  not  of  much  importance. 
A  few  miles  above  is  Ibrim,  strikingly  situated  on  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  which  over- 
hangs the  Nile,  and  considered  a  strong  military  post  against  the  Arabs.  The  Mamelukes 
occupied  Ibrim  on  their  retreat  from  Egypt,  but  on  being  obliged  to  leave  it  they  entirely 
destroyed  the  place,  which  has  Femained  ever  Hince  uninhabiieu.  The  date  piantatioriB 
round  it  are  considerable. 

The  country  above  presents  little  of  interest ;  rude  villages,  date  plantations  on  the  east- 
eni  bank,  total  barrenness  on  the  western.  About  fifty  miles  above  Derr  appears  the  grranU- 
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eat  monument  o.  T  \,  Ibmnibul,  whose  excavated  chambers  rival  the  proudest  boiuita  of 
Thebes  and  Tcnty^  This  temple  {^g.  795.)  is  cut  out  uf  a  solid  rock,  rising  perpendicu- 
larly about  600  febt  itfxa  the  Nile.  The  entrance,  however,  when  first  visited  by  Burckhardt 
was  choked  up  with  S'lch  immense  masses  of  und,  that  all  idea  of  penetrating  seemed  out 
of  the  question.  Belzoni,  by  almost  unexampled  exertion  and  perseverance,  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  the  obstacles,  and  found  the  interior  (Jig.  706.)  truly  magnificent    The 
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pronaoB,  57  feet  long  and  52  feet  wide,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  square  pillars,  each 
pillar  being  adorned  with  a  figure  elegantly  executed.  Hieroglyphics,  painted  sculptures, 
colossal  statues,  and  all  the  ornaments  which  characterise  Egyptian  temples,  are  profiiselv 
employed.  Battles,  storming  of  castles,  triumphs,  particularly  over  the  Ethiopians,  with 
captive  groups  of  that  race,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  represented.  The  exterior  of  the  tem- 
ple is  117  feet  wide,  and  86  feet  high ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  consists  of  four 
colossi,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sphynx,  are  the  largest  sculptured  figures  in  Egypt 
or  Nubia.  Burckhardt,  who  saw  only  the  shoulder  of  one  of  them  above  the  sand,  conjec- 
tured, firom  its  dimensions,  that  the  whole  would  be  65  or  70  feet.  Belzuni,  after  removing 
the  sand,  found  it  51  feet,  not  including  the  cap,  which  was  14  feet.  Of  these  colossi,  one 
is  still  buried,  and  another  thrown  down. 

With  Ibsambul  terminate  the  ancient  monuments  belonging  to  that  part  of  Nubia  whic'.i 
borders  on  Egypt  Above,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  sail  and  a  half,  is  Eshke,  Uie  residence 
of  a  cachefi;  and  situated  on  a  larger  extent  of  wooded  and  cultivated  land  than  intervenes 
between  it  and  Syene.  Another  day's  sail  leads  to  Wady  Haifa,  the  second  cataract  Here, 
too,  Europeans  have  been  disappointed  of  finding  a  mighty  waterfiiU.  This  cataract,  like 
the  first,  IS  formed  by  several  thousand  rocky  islands,  through  which  the  Nile  dashes  amid 
clouds  of  fiHun,  and  is  whirled  and  tossed  in  perpetual  eddies.  The  rocks  consist,  not  of 
granite,  but  of  a  species  of  black  marble ;  and  the  islets,  being  covered  with  patches  of 
verdure,  and  several  even  inhabited,  produce  a  picturesque  effect,  and  relieve  tliat  aspect 
of  extreme  desolation,  which  characterises  the  scenery  of  the  first  cataract 

The  territory  of  Mahass  may  be  described  in  a  manner  nearly  similar ;  and  the  rude  and 
violent  character  of  its  chief  obliged  Burckhardt  here  to  terminate  hb  career  of  Nubian 
discovery.    Majestic  ruins  however  continue  to  be  scattered  along  the  bank,  among  which, 

__.  pre-eminent  beauty  is  displayed  by 

^'"  the  temple  of  Soleb  (Jg.  797.). 

The  remains  consist  only  of  a 

range  of  solitary  columns,  but  these 

are  of  such  peculiar  lightness  and 

elegance,  that  they  may  come  into 

competition    with   any  of  those 

which  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Wady  el  Hadjar  and  Sukkot  are 

rude  and  sterile  territories,  in  which 

the  range  of  culture  scarcely  ex- 

Tempk.  of  Soleb.  j^^^  \x^^o\A  the  immediate  banks 

of  the  Nile,  and  the  poor  villages,  when  not  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt,  are  ruled  over 

and  oppressed  by  a  succession  of  turbulent  little  chieftains.    They  contain,  however,  the 

temples  of  Semneh  and  Amarah,  tiie.  remains  of  which  possess  considerable  beauty. 

From  Dar  Mahass  the  traveller  enters  the  territory  of  Dongola.  The  vicinity  of  the 
river  continues  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  narrow  belt  of  cultivated  land,  rescued  from  thft 
surrounding  desolation ;  but  this  belt,  hitherto  on  the  eastern,  is  now  on  the  western  bank, 
Dongola,  besides,  presents  tracts  of  more  brilliant  fertility  and  beauty  than  any  part  of 
Lower  Nubia.  High  granite  rocks  enclose  the  green  and  cultivated  valley  of  Jarjar,  which 
flourishes  in  freshness  and  fertility  in  the  bosom  of  the  wildest  waste.  Immediately  beyond 
is  a  pass  called  the  Water's  Mouth,  which  is  represented  as  exhibiting  a  scene  of  grandeur 
and  wildness,  superior  to  those  at  the  first  and  second  cataracts.  It  is  formed  by  a  succession 
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of  h*.i^  and  detached  fnaases  of  naked  Pock,  and  of  large  fra^ents  scattered  on  the  plain. 
Below  is  the  large  island  of  Argo,  a  spot  of  peculiar  and  striking  fertility,  forming,  in  tJie 
bosom  of  the  desert,  the  most  luxuriant  natural  garden.  The  air  is  fbll  of  fragrance,  and 
the  palm-trees  are  rendered  melodious  by  the  song  of  numberless  birds,  among  whose  notes 
that  of  the  dove  is  predominant.  A  narrow  mound  separates  this  fairy-land  from  the  regions 
■){  barrenness  and  death,  and  this  display  of  nature's  bounties  singularly  contrasts  with  tho 
wide  surrounding  expanbn  of  sandy  desert  In  one  part  of  it  are  found  two  colossal  statues, 
lying  on  the  ground,  23  feet  in  length,  and  the  sculpture  of  which  displays  considerable 
skill,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  materials  are  peculiarly  hard. 

About  ten  miles  above  Argo  is  Maragga,  or  New  Dongola.  This  last  name  was  given  to 
it  by  the  Mamelukes,  who,  during  their  temporaiy  occupation  of  this  country,  made  it  theit 
capital.  They  converted  it,  though  built  only  of  mud,  into  a  very  neat  town,  with  several 
la.Tge  courts  or  squares.  The  surrounding  country,  naturally  the  richest  in  the  whole  terri- 
tory, was  greatly  improved  by  them.  Old  Dongola,  which  appears  at  no  tune  to  have  an- 
swered to  its  ancient  reputation,  is  now  a  miserable  mass  of  ruin.  The  sand,  which,  when 
Poncet  was  there,  had  already  made  large  encroachments,  has  now  buried  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  divided  it  into  two  separate  parts. 

The  Nile,  in  the  tract  which  we  now  approach,  no  longer  flows  in  that  straight  direction 
firom  north  to  south,  which  marks  almost  the  whole  of  its  known  course.  Soon  after  receiv- 
ing the  Tacazze,  it  makes  a  great  bend,  and  for  about  200  miles  flows  southward,  contrary 
and  parallel  to  its  former  course.  It  then  bends  again,  and  renews  its  usual  northerly 
course,  which  it  maintains  through  Dongola  and  Nubia.  It  thus  forms  three  parallel  channels, 
enclosing  two  peninsulas,  which  contain  a  greater  extent  of  cultivated  land,  and  support  a  lar^fer 
population,  than  any  part  of  Lower  Nubia.  The  middle  channel,  or  that  which  flows  south- 
ward, parallel  to  the  Dongola  branch,  is  occupied  by  the  Sheygya,  an  Arabic  race,  peculiarly 
roving,  fearless,  and  warlike.  They  have  numerous  slaves,  whom  they  employ  in  tilling 
the  ground,  and  in  performing  all  laborious  offices,  while  tiiey  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
arms.  They  make  battle  a  scene  of  gaiety,  rush  laughing  into  the  field,  and  address  their 
enemy  with  the  Eastern  salutation,  "  Peace  be  with  you."  Disdaining  the  improved  instru- 
ments of  modern  warfare,  they  have  obstinately  adhered  to  their  ancient  arms,  the  lance  and 
the  shield.  Even  with  these,  they  fought  a  most  obstinate  battle  at  Korti  with  the  troops 
of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  It  ended,  however,  in  their  entire  discomfiture ;  afl:er  which  they 
put  to  death  their  necromancers,  who  had  deluded  them  with  predictions  of  victory,  and 
submitted  to  the  invader.  Rumour,  however,  since  states,  that  they  have  risen  in  the  rear 
of  the  Pacha's  troops ;  and  it  does  not,  indeed,  seem  very  probable  that  a  race  thus  fierce 
and  restless,  inhabiting  so  distant  and  inaccessible  a  tract,  should  remain  in  quiet  subjection 
to  Egypt 

Merawe,  according  to  Cailliaud  the  ancient  Napata,  capital  of  the  Sheygya,  is  situated  on 
the  Nile.  The  modern  town  is  large,  being  supposed  to  contain  about  10,M)0  souls ;  but  the 
houses  are  built  of  mud,  and  the  streets  are  long  and  gloomy.  In  its  vicinity,  however,  is 
situated  a  range  of  the  grandest  monuments  which  Ethiopia  can  boast  A  lofty  eminence, 
called  Djebel  el  Berkel,  or  the  Holy  Mountain,  presents,  partly  cut  out  of  its  rocks,  partly 
built  along  its  sides,  seven  or  eight  temples,  the  largest  of  which  may  rival  the  most  mag- 
nificent monuments  of  Egypt  It  is  450  feet  long,  by  159  wide,  and  the  principal  interior 
chamber  is  147  feet  by  111.  Sculptures  and  hieroglyphics,  of  a  religious  import,  cover  the 
walls  in  equal  profusion  as  in  Egypt  The  symbols  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  that  primary  object 
oif  Ethiopian  worship,  hold  of  course  the  foremost  place.  These  works  appear  to  great  dis- 
advantage, since  they  consist  not  of  the  solid  and  durable  materials  which  compose  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  but  of  a  friable  sandstone,  the  surface  of  which  has,  in  ;i  great  mea- 
sure, wasted  away.    Considerable  skill  seems  to  be  displayed  in  some  of  the  workmanship ; 

though  other  parts  of  it  are  inferior. 
Near  these  temples  are  seventeen  py- 
ramids, of  no  remarkable  dimensions ; 
but  at  El  Belial,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  seven 
miles,  there  is  a  very  magnificent 
range,  though  still  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  Egyptian  structures.  The  largest 
(Jg.  798.)  stands  on  a  base  152  feet 
square;  and,  though  diminished  in 
height  by  the  fall  of  a  great  port, 
still  rises  to  103  feet.  One  very  cu- 
rious feature  is  presented  by  the  ex- 
istence, within  its  interior,  of  another 
pyramid,  of  a  diflierent  age  and  style 
of  architecture,  but  much  more  entire 
than  that  in  which  it  ia  enclosed. 
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Beyond  the  head  of  the  branch,  the  Nile  is  joined  by  its  ^at  tribatary  the  Taeazze^ 
which  has  flowed  through  Abyssinia.  A  Berber  population  again  appears ;  and  the  name 
of  Berber  is  even  given  to  a  succession  of  four  large  villages  situated  along  the  river.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  very  iine  race,  as  to  bodily  qualities;  they  are  somewhat  taller,  and  much 
stronger,  than  the  Egyptians.  Though  their  colour  is  nearly  as  black  as  that  of  the  negro^ 
they  have  very  different  features;  indeed,  they  are  handsome,  both  in  ftce  and  person. 
Their  moral  character,  however,  as  drawn  by  Burckhardt,  appears  under  the  most  unfiivoura- 
ble  colours.  Consisting  of  slave-traders,  or  having  continual  intercourse  with  that  class  of 
men,  they  contract  all  the  irregular  habits  which  their  mode  of  life  tends  to  generate. 
Among  their  bad  qualities,  treachery  and  avidity  predominate;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
gain,  they  trample  upon  every  ordinance,  human  and  divine.  The  mek's  authority  is  little 
regarded  among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  perpetual  private  quarrels,  and 
terminate  every  dispute  by  the  law  of  the  strongest  They  are  also  addicted  to  intoxication 
and  every  species  of  debauchery.  Farther  up  the  Nile  is  Shendi,  or  Chendi,  a  town  still 
subject  to  the  Arabs,  which  Mr.  Bruce  found  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  not  containing  above 
25U  mud  houses :  but,  when  Burckhardt  visited  it,  a  protecting  government  had  again  ren- 
dered it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  central  Africa;  particularly  that  in  slaves,  cf  whom 
about  .5000  are  supposed  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  of  Shendi.  Near  this  place  is  a  range  of 
monuments,  the  existence  of  which  was  reported  to  Bruce,  and  which  were  lately  visited  and 
examined  by  M.  Cailliaud.  They  consist  of  forty  pyramids,  and  a  temple,  of  which  few  traces 
remain,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  about  280  feet  in  length.  The  largest  pyrimid  is 
S7  feet  high.  They  appeared  to  M.  Cailliaud  more  ancient  than  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  same  character.  Jomard  and  Cailliaud  supposed  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Meroe ;  and  the  most  judicious  scholars  have  coincided  in  this  opinion. 

Soon  after  leaving  Shendi,  the  territory  of  Sennaar  begins ;  but  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are 
still  sandy  and  barren,  diversified  only  by  occasional  woods  and  cultivation.  About  fifly 
miles  above  is  Gerri,  a  large  village,  and  near  it  is  a  ferry  across  the  Nile,  joining  the  road 
which  leads  through  the  desert  to  Dongola.  Soon  after,  another  grand  feature  occurs ;  the 
junction  of  the  &hr  el  Abiad  or  White  River,  coming  from  the  west  and  from  central 
Africa,  and  of  the  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  coming  from  Abyssinia ;  which  two  great  streams 
uniting  form  the  Nile.  The  controversy  which  is  the  Nile,  seems  now  universally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  which  is  described  by  Bruce  himself  as  the  largest  of  the 
two.  Haliaia,  a  large,  handsome,  pleasant  town,  is  situated  near  the  junction.  The  tropi- 
cal rains  here  begin  to  be  felt,  and  relieve  the  territory  from  that  general  barrenness,  and 
dependence  upon  inundation,  which  characterise  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

In  ascending  the  Blue  River  we  pass  Herbagi  and  Gidid,  two  considerable  villages ;  then, 
about  a  hundred  miles  above  the  junction,  we  come  to  Sennaar.  This  is  the  most  important 
and  populous  kingdom  throughout  all  that  tract  which  bears  the  name  of  Nubia.  Its  fertility, 
however,  is  not  maintained  by  inundation,  but  by  the  tropical  rains,  which  are  here  conside- 
rable, though  not  so  violent  as  in  regions  more  immediately  under  the  equator.  Through 
their  influence,  the  country  in  August  and  September  assumes  a  verdant  and  delightful 
aspect,  and  a  number  of  lakes  are  formed.  On  the  cessation  of  the  rains,  the  dhourra  ripens, 
and  the  country  acquires  a  yellow  appearance.  Soon  afterwards,  the  lakes  dry  up,  the  coun- 
try becomes  parched,  "  all  the  beauty  disappears,  and  bare  scorched  Nubia  returns,  with  all 
its  terrors  of  poisonous  winds  and  moving  sands,  glowing  and  ventilated  with  sultry  blasts." 
The  horses  of  Sennaar  are  fine,  and  the  horned  cattle  are  represented  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world :  but  there  is  something,  either  in  the  air,  or  in  the  rank  vege- 
tation, which  renders  it  impossible  for  animals  to  be  bred,  or  even  to  live  in  it  the  whole 
year  round ;  and  they  require  to  be  removed  frequently  to  the  dry  grounds,  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  river.  The  present  native  government  of  Sennaar  was  formed  in  1504,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Shilluks,  a  race  of  negroes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad. 
It  hits  been,  in  theory,  entirely  despotic  ;  the  inhabitants  assuming,  even  as  a  boast,  the  title 
of  slaves ;  but,  even  in  Biuce's  time,  the  military  ofiicers  had  usurped  the  whole  actual 
power,  and  left  to  the  king  little  more  than  the  name.  The  troops  amounted  to  14,000,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  a  race  of  negroes,  called  Nuba,  occupying  the  country  between  Sennaar 
and  Abyssinia.  The  infantry  were  bad ;  but  the  cavalry,  amounting  to  1800,  were  equal  to 
any  in  the  world.  This  country  was  lately  occupied  by  the  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt, 
who  entered  Sennaar  with  little  or  no  opposition ;  but  the  general  insurrection  since  raised 
in  their  rear  has  probably  restored  the  native  power  to  complete  independence.  The  city 
of  Sennaar  has  been  supposed  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants;  but,  according  to  Cailliaud, 
they  do  not  exceed  9000.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay  with  flat  roofs,  and,  except  those  of 
the  great  officers,  are  small,  and  do  not  consist  of  more  than  one  story.  The  palace  is  four 
stories  high,  built  of  burnt  brick,  but  in  a  ruinous  state.  Although  Sennaar  produces  abun- 
dantly uhuurra,  millet,  rice,  and  even  wheat,  it  yields  few  commraities  fitted  for  trade,  The 
(inly  mtercourse  consists  in  the  transit  trade  from  interior  Africa  to  E^pt  and  Arabia.  The 
?old  dust,  brought  in  quills  fi-om  Kordofan  and  Fazuclo,  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest 
and  best  in  Africa.  The  returns  consist  chiefly  in  blue  cotton  cloth  iVom  Surat,  which,  made 
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into  a  Rpeciea  of  long  robe  or  shirt,  fbrms  the  universal  dren  of  the  country.  Spices,  hanl< 
ware,  toys,  particularly  a  species  erf*  Venetian  black  beads,  are  also  in  demand. 

To  the  south  of  Sennaar  is  Fazuclo,  or  Fazoglo,  a  hilly  territory,  forming  a  province  of 
the  tbrmer  cuuntry,  though  still  governed  by  its  own  prince.  Beyond  it  extends  a  vast  range 
of  mountainous  districts,  called  Dyre,  and  Tegala,  or  Taggula.  It  is  nearly  independent ; 
but  the  wild  inhabitants  are  hunted  and  carri^  off  as  slaves  to  Sennaar,  where,  however, 
tliey  are  well  treated,  and  employed  even  as  troops,  to  keep  in  subjection  the  Arab  inhabit* 
ants.  The  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  a  district  called  Quamaml ;  but,  when  the  E{?yp- 
tian  expedition  had  reached  it,  by  great  efforts  and  sacrifices,  they  found  them  very  poor, 
the  ore  being  extracted  in  small  quantities,  and  with  great  labour,  from  sand  and  earth.  To 
the  west,  along  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  dwell  the  Shilluk  negroes,  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
conquered  Sennaar  in  1504,  and  now  assume  the  title  of  Funje,  or  lords.  El  Aic^,  or  Alais, 
their  capital,  seems  merely  to  consist  of  a  tract  of  country,  formed  into  islands  by  branches 
of  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  and  densely  peopled.  They  employ  themselves  much  in  fishing,  and 
have  many  boats,  in  which  they  sailed  upon  Sennaar,  and  effected  their  conquest.  The 
rountry  between  the  two  rivers  which  form  the  Nile,  and  which  for  some  space  run  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  is  in  general  an  extensive  plain,  covered  with  large  woods,  but  diver- 
sified  by  one  or  two  ranges  of  mountains. 

The  deserts  to  the  east  and  west  of  Nubia  next  claim  our  notice.  The  Nile,  particularly 
between  Berber  and  Dongola,  has  a  winding  course,  the  foUowuig  of  which  would  render 
tlie  commercial  route  to  Egypt  very  circuitous.  The  caravans,  therefore,  with  that  enter- 
prising courage  which  characterises  the  inland  trade  of  Africa,  have  struck  a  route  across 
tracts  where,  for  many  hundred  miles,  no  human  habitation  is  to  be  seen,  and  only  a  few 
bands  of  predatory  Arabs  procure  for  their  flocks  a  scanty  herbage.  The  eastern  route  from 
Berber  to  Syene,  forming  a  line  of  about  500  miles,  has  been  travelled  by  Bruce  and  by 
Burckhardt,  and  by  both  without  meeting  a  human  being.  It  does  not  present,  however, 
unvaried  plains  of  sand,  like  those  which  constitute  the  western  deserts  of  Africa.  It  con- 
tains mountains,  some  1000  feet  high,  and  interspersed  with  wadys,  or  valleys,  affording  a 
supply  of  wa,ter,  and  supporting  some  trees,  shrubs,  and  grass.  Many  days'  journey  elapse 
without  travellers  having  an  opportunity  of  filling  their  iMigs  with  water.  Its  aspect  is  ex- 
tremely rugged ;  but  Burckhardt,  after  having  piused  through  those  of  Suez  and  Sinai,  did 
not  think  it  quite  so  dreary. 

The  western  desert  appears  much  more  desolate.  Travellers,  mdeed,  after  their  departure 
from  Siout,  are  refreshed  at  Khargeh,  or  the  Great  Oasis ;  but,  having  quitted  its  limits,  find 
nothing  but  an  unvaried  waste  of  sand.  Even  the  wells,  which  occur  only  at  a  wide  dis- 
tance, and  of  which  the  principal  are  at  Sheb,  Selime,  and  Leghea,  thoug[h  they  produce  a 
verdure  which  relieves  somewhat  the  nakedness  of  the  desert,  offer  nothing  which  can  be 
food  for  man  or  beast  Poncet  strongly  describes  the  painful  impression  made  by  a  scene, 
"  where  we  meet  neither  with  beast,  grass,  nor  even  so  much  as  a  gnat ;  and  see  nothing 
but  mountains  of  sand,  carcasses  and  l»nes  of  camels."  The  caravan  to  Darfour  has  about 
800  miles  of  this  tract  to  pass  through,  ere  it  reaches  Cubcubea.  That  to  Sennaar,  again, 
touches  the  Nile  at  Moecho,  and  proceeds  through  Dongola  to  Korti.  It  then  strikes  across 
the  desert  to  Bahiouda,  which,  containing  a  few  trees  and  herbs,  does  not  present  so  fVight- 
ful  an  aspect  as  the  western  solitudes. 

Another  line  of  commercial  intercourse  reaches  across  from  the  district  of  Berber  to  the 
Red  Sea.  It  is  far  from  presenting  the  same  desert  aspect  as  those  just  described.  On  the 
contrary,  the  district  of  Taka,  through  which  it  passes,  is  famous  over  all  these  countries 
for  its  extreme  fertility.  Though  the  capacities  of  the  soil  are  by  no  means  duly  improved 
by  cultivation,  yet  its  dhourra  sells  in  the  markets  of  Jidda  20  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of 
Egypt;  and  its  breeds  of  camels  and  oxen  are  said  to  be  equally  excellent  The  Arabs  of 
Taka  are  a  warlike  race,  en^ged  in  almost  continual  contests  with  the  Bishareen,  a  fierce 
tribe  who  wander  over  the  neighbouring  deserts.  They  are  robust,  hardy,  hospitable  among 
themselves,  but  accused  of  treachery  and  inhospitolity  to  strangers. 

After  three  days'  journey  through  this  tract,  the  caravans  arrive  at  Suakin,  or  Souakin, 
the  only  sea-port  of  Nubia.  The  island  on  which  it  is  situated  was  seized  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  Turks,  who  made  it  their  maritime  capital  on  the  Red  Sea.  De  Castro,  at 
that  time,  found  it  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  East,  and  had  seen 
nothing  equal  to  it  except  Lisbon.  All  this  splendour  has  vanished  with  the  loss  of  the 
Indian  trade,  and  only  a  few  wretched  dows  are  seen  unloading  their  cargoes  by  the  side  of 
some  miserable  houses.  The  Turks  still  retain  Suakin,  though  with  so  small  a  force  that 
they  dare  not  set  foot  on  the  main  land  opposite.  The  harbour  retains  all  its  excellence, 
being  capable  of  holding  200  large,  besides  a  prodigious  number  of  smaller  vessels.  The 
conveyance  of  pilgrims  and  slave-traders  to  Jidda  is  the  only  support  of  what  remains  to 
Suakin.  Two  minarets,  however,  attAst  its  part  splendour,  and  the  general  custom  of  white- 
washing the  houses  gives  it  still  a  haadsome  appearance  when  seen  at  a  distance. 
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ArrsR  tracing  upwards  the  coum  of  the  Nile,  we  oome  to  Abyninia,  the  reffion  fVoin 
which  that  river  derives  much  of  its  immense  store  of  waters.  The  Bahr  el  Abiad,  indeed, 
flows  from  the  yet  unknown  interior  of  the  continent;  but  a  larj^e  portion  of  the  stream 
which  penetrates  Nubia,  and  inundates  Egypt,  is  poured  down  from  the  country  to  the  cast- 
ward,  where  the  mountains,  rising  to  a  stupendous  height,  yield  copious  supplies  ot  water. 
That  prime  element  of  tropical  cultivation  renders  Abyssinia  the  most  fertile  country  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  and,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  in  the  whole  continent 

Sect.  I. — Oeneral  Outline  and  Atpect.     '  / 

Abyssinia,  in  a  manner  insulated  amid  rocks,  deserts,  and  boundless  plains,  though  it  has 
imbibed  some  elements  of  civilisation,  has  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the  civilised  world. 
On  the  east,  it  is  judged  to  be  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea,  with  which,  however,  the  proper 
domain  of  Abyssinia  comes  in  contact  only  at  one  point.  On  the  north  it  communicates  with 
the  deserts  of  Nubia,  traversed  by  wandering  Arabs.  On  the  west  it  has  Sennaar ;  and,  on 
the  south,  the  Mahometan  kingdom  of  Adel,  or  Adaiel :  but  the  greater  part  of  these  two 
last  frontier  lands  consists  of  wild  regions  occupied  by  the  Galla,  who  always  ravaged,  and 
have  recently  conquered,  a  large  portion  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchy.  It  is  difficult  even 
to  guess  the  dimensions  of  a  region  of  which  there  are  no  flxed  limits,  measurements,  or 
surveys;  but  somewhere  between  700  and  800  miles  from  east  to  west,  BOO  and  600  firom 
north  to  south,  may  form  a  tolerable  approximation. 

Abyssinia  has  been  described  as  entirely  a  country  of  mountains.  Chain  succeeds  chain; 
and  the  level  tracts  which  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  kingdom  bear  almost  all  the  character 
of  mere  mountain  valleys.  The  ridge  of  Lamalmon  is  the  best  known  to  Europeans,  who 
have  to  cross  it  in  entering  Abyssinu  firom  the  Red  Sea  to  Oon'lar.  The  mountains  of 
Samen  {^g.  700.)  to  the  south,  however,  are  still  more  lofly,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 

those  of  Gojam,  which  give  rise  to  the 
Abyssinian  Nile.  Of  Shoa,  Efat,  Dap 
mot,  and  the  other  southern  provinces, 
our  information  is  less  precise;  but  it 
appears  that  they  consist  e<|U|illy  of  an 
alternation  of  high  mountains  and  deep 
valleys.  All  these  mountains  present 
forms  peculiarly  rugged  and  precipitous. 
The  representations  given  by  Mr.  Salt 
fully  exhibit  the  chaos  of  rocky  masses 
into  which  these  mountains  are  thrown ; 
though  he  disputes  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  represents  them,  m  many 
cases,  as  pyramids  pitched  on  their  tope. 
In  many  of  these  mountains,  the  sum- 
mit forms  a  plain  of  some  extent,  encircled  by  walls  of  rock,  which,  being  accessible  only 
by  ladders  and  cordage,  may  be  called  a  natural  castle.  Such,  in  Amhara,  was  the  moun- 
tain of  Amba  Geshen,  in  which  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  were  confined,  as  a  security 
against  those  machinations  which  are  so  dangerous  in  an  unsettled  government. 

Abyssinia  is  not  less  a  country  of  rivers  than  of  mountains.  The  eastern  tract,  above  the 
province  of  Gojam,  gives  rise  to  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  so  much  celebrated,  in 
modern  times,  as  presenting  the  long  sought-for  head  and  source  of  tho  Nile.  It  is,  indeed, 
so  confiidered  in  Abyssinia ;  and  all  the  Portuguese  travellers  and  missionaries,  fi-om  whom 
alone  our  early  information  is  derived,  were  impressed  with  the  same  idea.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, wonderful  that  Bruce  went  on  his  travels  with  this  impression,  and  that,  after  having 
f laced  his  glory  in  the  discovery,  he  should  have  been  slow  in  admitting  the  observation  of 
>'Anville,  that  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  admitted  to  be  the  greater  stream,  had  in  all  respects  the 
best  title  to  be  considered  as  the  Nile  of  the  ancients.  Numerous  waters  rising  in  the  same 
chain  of  mountains  flow  first  eastward,  and  form  the  great  lake  of  Dembca,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  features  of  Abyssinian  geography.  Prom  the  eastern  shore  of  this  lake  the 
Bluu  River  then  issues,  and,  making  a  vast  semicircular  sweep  round  the  province  of  Dainot, 
passes'  westward  not  far  from  its  original  source.  It  finally  turns  northward,  receives  from 
the  south  the  copious  accession  of  the  Maleg,  and,  becoming  the  river  of  Sennaar,  falls  into 
the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  as  we  have  seen,  considerably  beyond  the  Abyssinian  frontier.  The 
Tacazze,  with  its  auxiliary  streams,  the  March  ana  the  Cofuf,  drains  ail  the  high  chains  of 
Western  Abyssinia,  then  makes  its  way  through  the  Nubian  desert,  and  pours  its  large 
tribute  into  Uie  Nile.    The  mountains  in  the  south  give  rise  to  two  rivers,  the  Haiiazo  and 
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the  Hawuh,  which  direct  their  courw  eaitward,  but  meet  exteniive  plains  of  aand,  throuf^b 
which  they  are  either  naturally  or  artificially  diaperaed,  and  thus  lout,  before  they  arrive  a* 
the  Red  Sea. 


...    ;;:i  ,■:■'•■ 


■'•»'*'■      Smt.  n.— Natural  Oeography 
'^.1''  BuMcnt.  1. — Oeology, 


We  do  not  And  any  preciie  information  regarding  the  geology  of  thia  vast  alpine  land  in 
the  writings  of  travellers. 


,;,.l     "rtKVi 


SuiMKCT.  2. — Botany. 


Abyssinia,  doubtless,  in  its  vegetation,  as  in  its  geographical  position,  bonlers  on  Epypt; 
and  here  want  of  space  and  want  of  intbrmation  compel  us  to  be  very  brief;  tor,  though  two 
eminent  modern  travellers  have  visited  that  country,  Bruce  and  Salt,  and  tiioufjrh  one  of 
these,  in  particular,  has  given  a  chapter  to  the  most  remarkable  plants,  yet,  fur  want  of 
■cientific  names  and  descriptions,  they  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  determined.  Mr. 
Bait's  collection,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  amounted  to  about  260  species,  and  in  its  chornc- 
ter  is  somewhat  extraFtropical,  bearing  but  littlo  affinity  to  the  vegetation  of  the  op|)udite 
and  western  coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  same  latitudes.  In  the  Prolea  abyssinica,  observed  by 
Bruce,  and  Pelargonium  abyssinicum  and  Geissorrhiza  abyssinica,  found  by  Salt,  it  more 
resembles  that  of  Southern  Africa.  The  first  plant  Mr.  Bruce  notices  is  the  Papyrus,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  full  history.  In  Abyssinia,  its  ipota  are  chewed  in  the  manner  of 
liquorice,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet  juice  is  thus  obtained.  One  of  the  angles 
of  the  stem  is  observed  to  stand  opposite  the  stream,  like  the  cutwater  of  a  boat,  or  tlie 
•harp  angle  of  a  buttress  of  a  bridge,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  stream  upon  the  stalk 
would  be  greatly  diminished. 

The  Balessan  Balm,  or  Balsam,  is  the  Amyria  Opobalsamum  (Ltnn.)  Balsamodendron 
Opobalsamum  {De  Cand.\  of  which  a  ftill  account  haa  been  given  bv  Bruce.  The  Sossa 
Myrrh,  or  Opocalpasum,  is  the  Juga(1)  Sassa  of  Willdonow  and  De  Cfandolle.  This  plant 
yields  a  very  light  gum,  which  Mr.  Bruce  believed  to  be  the  Opocalpasum  of  Galen.  In 
water,  this  substance  swells,  turns  white,  and  loses  its  tenacity.  In  quality  it  much  resem- 
bles Gum  Tragacanth,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The  native  merchants  use  it  to 
•et  a  gloss  on  the  blue  cloths  of  Surat,  when  they  come  in  an  injured  state  from  Mocha. 
The  tree  that  produces  the  Sassa  is  as  high  as  our  largest  elms ;  the  gum  covers  almost  ull 
the  trunk  and  the  principal  branches,  issuing  in  large  globules,  which  often  weigh  2  lbs. 
each,  though  the  sulntance  is  of  a  light  nature.  The  bark  ia  thin  and  bluish-white,  the 
wood  white  and  very  hard ;  the  flowers  of  a  crimson  red ;  the  filaments  of  a  violet  red,  and 
purple  at  tiieir  extremities.    The  fruit  has  never  been  observed. 

Ergett  y'Dimmo  is  Desmanthub  divergens  of  Willdenow  and  De  CandoUe;  Ergett  el 
Krone,  Mimosa  polyacantha  {WUld.),  is  probably  not  diflTerent  flrom  M.  asperata.  1'he 
Ensete  is  Musa  Ensete  {6mel.\  a  species  of  Innana,  which  grows  in  the  Abyssinian 
marshes,  where  there  are  large  plantations  of  it ;  and  it  is  Almost  the  sole  food  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. They  eat  the  green  leafless  stem,  which  is  many  feet  high,  and  an  excellent  vege- 
table ;  scraping  off  the  green  skin,  and  cooking  it  like  turnips,  which  it  somewhat  resembles 
in  flavour;  and  is  light,  wholesome,  and  of  easy  digestion.  The  Kol-Qual  is  the  Euphorbia 
antiquorum ;  and  Bruce  says  that  though  he  was  prepared  to  see  wonders,  yet  this  tree 
much  surprised  him.  The  ripe  fruit,  of  a  crimson  colour,  and  borne  on  the  top  of  the 
Dranches,  gave  the  trees,  that  stood  thick  together,  a  veil  of  the  most  vivid  red.  The  tree, 
which  sends  out  most  vigorous  shoots,  is  succulent,  and  leafless  below,  and  bears  many 
golden-coloured  flowers,  succeeded  by  red  fruit.  From  the  green  leaves  an  almost  incredi- 
ble quantity  of  milk  issues ;  and,  on  severing  two  of  the  finest  branches,  no  less  than  four 
gallons  flowed  out,  of  so  caustic  a  nature  that,  though  the  sabre  used  for  the  purpose  was 
immediately  washed,  the  stain  long  remained.  When  the  tree  grows  old,  the  branches 
wither,  and,  in  place  of  milk,  tlie  insido  appears  to  be  flill  of  powder,  which  is  so  pungent, 
that  the  small  dust  that  flies,  on  a  touch,  from  the  braach,  excites  dreadful  sneezing,  wiiilf 
the  milky  juice  excoriates  the  fingers.  Still  the  woodpeckers  pierce  these  rotten  boughs, 
apparently  with  perfect  impunity.  The  only  use  the  Abyssinians  make  of  this  fluid  is  for 
tanning  hides,  at  least  for  taking  off"  the  first  hair.  The  Rack  appears  evidently,  from  tlie 
description  and  figure,  to  be  a  species  of  Avicennia ;  it  grows  near  the  sea-shore,  and  the 
Arabs  build  boats  of  the  wood,  which  is  hardened  by  the  sea,  and  so  bitter  that  no  worm 
will  touch  it.  Toothpicks,  made  of  it,  are  sold  in  small  bundles  at  Mecca,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  %vourable  to  tlie  teeth,  gums,  and  breath.  The  Gir-Gir,  or  Geshe  el  Aube,  a  grass. 
the  favourite  food  of  the  goats  aoout  Has  el  Feel,  is  the  Andropogon  afer  (Gmelin).  Kan- 
tufia,  a  thorny  tree,  which,  says  Bruce,  "  like  many  men  w«  meet  daily  in  society,  has 
wrought  itself  into  a  degree  of  reputation  and  respect,  flrom  its  noxious  qualities,  and  the 
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power  it  hait  of  dnini;  ill,  tof^ethor  with  the  constant  exercise  of  them  powers,  is  an  univer* 
sal  nnirance  in  the  country  where  it  grovia ;  seisinif  the  raiment  of  thf"  men,  whether  coarse 
ur  tino,  and  ^ivin^r  them  the  alternative  of  dropping  their  ((armonts  and  appearinff  naked,  or 
of  Hxtricutin^  them,  torn  to  nif^ ;  and  laying  hold  of  the  lonff  hair  oi  the  women.  So 
danf^emus  is  it  tor  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  to  leave  tliis  thorn  standing,  that  every  year, 
when  the  king  marchos,  iimong  the  needful  proclamations  this  is  thought  needful,  'Cut  down 
the  KanluHik  in  the  tour  quarters  of  the  world,  for  I  know  not  where  I  nm  going.'  Th« 
wild  aniniiils  well  know  the  shelter  that  this  shrub  atlbrds  them ;  and  they  would  be  pet- 
fcftly  Hocure  but  for  a  hard-haired  kind  of  terrier,  of  the  smaileHt  size,  who,  being  defended 
frriiii  the  thorns  by  his  rough  coat,  goes  into  the  bush,  and  brings  the  game,  one  by  one,  tu 
hu'  iiiuBtcr."  'I'his  plant  is  the  Pterolobiura  lacerans  of  Brown's  MS.  in  Salt's  Abyssinia, 
and  tlie  Mimoea  (!)  Kantutih  of  De  CandoUe.  Gaguedi  is  the  Protea  abyssinica.  Wanzey 
{Cordia  ahyniinica  of  Brown  in  Salt's  work)  is  a  common  tree  throughout  Abyssinia ;  and 
■o  universally  planted  in  the  towns,  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  a  wood.  "Oondar, 
in  particular,  at  the  season  when  the  white  flowers  of  this  tree,  which  come  out  in  a  single 
night's  time,  appear,  looks  as  if  covered  with  white  linen  or  new-fkllen  snow.  To  this  tree, 
and  the  coflee  tree,  divine  honours  are  paid  by  the  Abyssinians.  Under  its  shadow  the  king 
is  chosen,  and  holds  his  first  council ;  and  his  sceptre  is  a  bludgeon  made  of  its  wood,  carried 
in  state  before  hint.  Farek  {Baukinia  acuminata  of  Bruce,  not  Linn.),  the  Bauhinia  Farek 
of  Desvaux,  was  found  on  the  banks  of  a  brook,  which,  falling  from  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain  ot^  Gecsh,  down  the  south  &ce  of  the  precipice  where  the  village  is  situated,  runs 
into  the  lake  Gooderoo.  It  is  the  water  we  employed  for  common  uses,  not  daring  to  touch 
that  of  the  Nile,  unless  in  drinkinjr  and  dressing  our  food.  It  grew  in  the  side  of  a  cliff, 
not  400  yards  from  the  fountain  ot  the  Nile  itself.  Its  name  of  Farek  itself  is  derived  from 
the  division  of  the  leaf.     Kuara  (the  Erythrina  abyssinica  Lamarck  and  De  CandoUe) 

(Jiff.  800.),  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  b6ars  a  red  bean  with  a 
black  spot  in  the  middle,  which  has  been,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
used  as  a  weight  of  gold  among  the  Shangalla,  and  where  that 
metal  is  found,  all  over  Africa ;  and  repeated  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  seeds  vary  so  little  m  weight,  that  a  better 
choice  could  not  have  been  made  between  the  collectors  and 
buyers  of  gold.  Prom  its  name  of  carat,  the  weight  of  gold  is 
derived,  and,  passbg  from  tlie  gold  country  of  Africa  to  India, 
it  came  to  be  used  for  weighing  precious  stones,  especially  dia- 
monds ;  so  that  to  this  day  both  gold  and  diamonds  are  said  to 
be  BO  many  carats  fine."  WalkuflTe  is  evidently  a  plant  of  the 
Natural  Order  Buttneriacete,  and  described  in  the  Encyclopedie 
Botanique  under  the  name  of  WalkuflUa  Pentapetes.  But  it  ia 
probably  not  different  from  Cavanilles's  genus  Dombeya,  of 
Bourbon  and  the  Mauritius.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  tree  of  inimi- 
table beauty.  Woognioos,  a  powerful  medicinal  plant,  grows 
abundantly  in  Ros  el  Feel,  where  dysenteries  reign  considerably ;  "  Heaven  having  put  the 
antidote  in  the  same  place  with  the  poison."  Both  there  and  through  all  Sennaar,  the 
inhabitants  are  well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  and  it  was  successfully 
employed  on  Bruce  himself,  when  all  other  means  of  cure  had  failed.  Our  traveller 
brought  seeds  with  him  to  England,  and  the  plant  is' now  not  uncommon  in  our  stoves.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  named  it,  in  honour  of  its  distinguished  discoverer,  Brucea  dysenterica. 
Cusso  is  a  celebrated  vermifuge  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  the  Hagenia  abyssinica  of  Lamarck 
{Banksia  abyssinica  of  Bruce).  The  Abyssinians  of  both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages,  are 
troubled  with  a  terrible  disease,  which  custom,  however,  enables  them  to  bear  with  some 
indifi'erence.  Every  individual,  once  a  month,  evacuates  a  large  quantity  of  worms ;  and 
the  method  of  promoting  these  evacuations  is  by  infusing  a  handful  of  dry  Cusso  flowers  in 
about  two  English  pints  of  Bouza,  the  common  drink  of  the  country.  While  taking  this 
.remedy,  the  patient  stays  in  the  house,  unseen  by  any  one,  firom  morning  till  night  The 
want  of  this  drug  is  thought  to  shorten  the  lives  of  those  Abyssinians  who  travel.  It  is 
alwnys  planted  near  churches,  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  or  village,  and  grows  about  20 
feet  hijrh.  The  Teff,  or  Poa  abyssinica,  is  commonly  sown  all  over  Abyssinia,  and  from  it 
is  tnude  the  bread  generally  used  throughout  the  country,  alike  by  the  king  and  peasant 
The  manner  of  making  it  is  by  taking  a  broad  earthen  jar,  and,  having  made  the  pounded 
grain  into  a  lump  witii  water,  they  set  it  at  some  distance  from  tlie  fire,  where  it  begins  to 
ferment;  they  then  bake  it  into  circular  cakes  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of 
spongy  soft  quality,  and  a  sourish,  not  disagreeable  taste.  At  the  Abyssinian  banquets  of 
raw  meat,  the  flesh,  being  cut  in  small  bits,  is  wrapped  up  in  pieces  of  this  bnad,  with  salt 
and  Cayenne  pepper.  The  principal  people  eat  the  White  Teff.  which  is  made  of  finer 
grain ;  and  the  coarser  sort  serves  the  poorer  classes.  Every  man  wipes  his  fingers  on  the 
oread  which  he  leaves  for  his  successor,  which  Bruce  truly  calls  "a  most  beastly  custom." 
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The  Teff  bretd,  after  being  well  toMted,  ia  put  into  a  Itrjie  jar,  cloaely  covered,  after  being 
broken  into  imall  piecea,  and  warm  wator  poured  on  it :  it  ia  then  let  by  the  lire,  and  t're- 
Quently  atirrod ;  after  three  or  four  daya  it  acquirea  a  aouriah  taato,  and  ia  what  they  call 
Bouia,  or  the  common  beer  of  the  country. 

An  appendix  to  Bruce'a  Abyaainia  containa  the  following,  more  or  leaa  interesting,  plants ; 
but  to  which  we  dare  not  give  other  names  timn  thorn  under  which  they  are  published : — 
*'  Caiwia  Fistula,"  which  Bruce  saya,  though  growing  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  is  a  stran- 

Jer  in  those  placea.  Abyssinia  ia  ita  native  aoil,  and  the  goodneaa  of  the  drug  which  it  pro- 
ucea  in  all  theao  countriea  ia  in  proportion  to  their  vicinity  to  ita  native  country.  Tlie 
"  livhan,  or  Taberntemontana,"  a  tree  of  which  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  fra|;ranco. 
"Krihaha"  appeara  to  be  a  speciea  of  Bamboo,  growing  to  a  height  of  65  UM>t,  and  to  have 
been  worshipped  anciently  among  the  Agow  nation.  "  Anguale"  ia  a  tree  found  near  the 
rivor  Tacazze,  and  believed  to  be  what  beara  the  true  Frankincenae ;  and  it  produces,  indeed, 
t  gun.  very  like  it.  The  Gesh  ia  a  very  common  tree  in  Abyssinia,  the  leaves  of  which  the 
jeople  are  accustomed  to  put  in  their  hydromel  or  mead ;  they  are  also  reduced  to  powder, 
and  mixed  with  the  maaa  from  which  the  Abysainians  make  bouu.  "  Merjoubey"  indubita- 
bly ia  a  apeciea  of  Solanum,  whoae  fVuit,  combined  with  other  ingredients,  is  used  as  a  ca- 
thartic. The  "  Nub"  (Ptdymnia  frondoaa)  a  syngenesious  plant,  yet  in  the  description  8aid 
to  he  a  species  of  Sesamum.  It  is  from  this  herb  they  extract  most  of  their  vegetable  oil. 
"  Umfar,  or  Amfar,"  ia  determined  by  Mr.  Brown  to  be  a  Buddlea  (0.  acuminata).  "  Kiim- 
mel"  is  stated  to  be  a  speciea  of  Mimusopa,  of  which  the  fruit  ia  probably  eaculont,  though 
nothing  ia  aaid  of  ita  propertiea.    ^-    ,<  >  k,,.!  •,.  i    i:.         v  u         i- :<>/?'  - 
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The  Zoology  of  Abyssinia  ia  atill  but  imperfectly  known,  although  the  general  accounts 

Siven  by  Bruce,  and  by  subsequent  travellers,  are,  perhaps,  sufficient  for  tho  general  reader : 
le  first  of  thest?  writers,  however,  is  frequently  inaccurate.     The  Elephant,  Rhinoceros, 
Lion,  and  some  kind  of  Panther,  are  not  uncommon ;  while  the  northern  Giraflfe,  Camelo- 
pardalus  antiquorum,  iSio.,  now  known  to  inhabit  Nubia,  ia  in  all  probability  found  in  the  less 
tirequented  parts  of  Abyssinia. 
Among  the  more  local  quadrupeds  we  may  enumerate  the  following :—     / 


MMiMtenrarll.    BraraVrnmic. 
VWem  Civmtt.    CInt. 
Ljru  ChmL    Booud  L711X. 


Hynx  lyriMW.    Syrian  Byru. 
Antllopa  SannDMniiiU  Suf.    Bluk-AmalKl 
ADtalopc 


Sciurai  nitlliM  Ruf.    Alrnilliu  aqslird. 
Cftprt  Ji«te.    AbjriuiiiaD  Ibex. 


Civet. 


The  Civet  (Jig.  801.)  ia  the  only  quadruped  we  shall  particularly  notice,  as  having  long 
OQI  been  celebrated  for  the  odoriferous  substance  which  it  yields. 
This  animal  measures  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  len{;th , 
the  tail  is  not  more  than  one  foot,  and  the  height  one  foot  nnd 
a  quarter :  the  body  is  marked  by  narrow,  black,  transveiRe 
bands  upon  a  gray  ground,  narrow,  and  pRrallel  with  each 
other  on  tho  shoulders,  larger  on  the  body  and  the  thighs,  and 
which  sometimes  form  eyelike  spots,  like  those  on  the  pan- 
ther: the  tail  has  four  or  five  black  rings,  and  is  broadly  tip- 
ped by  the  same  colour.  The  odoriferous  substance  is  con- 
tained in  a  bag,  opening  by  a  narrow  cleft  near  the  vent :  this  scent  was  formerly  in  much 
more  request  than  it  is  now.  The  Civet  of  India  is  the  same  as  that  of  Africa :  and  Fatiier 
Poncet  has  asserted  that  Emfraa,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  is  celebrated  for  the  Civet  trade,  an 
immense  number  of  these  animals  being  there  brought  up  in  a  state  of  domestication  tor 
this  sole  purpose.  He  further  affirms,  that  with  some  of  these  merchants  he  has  seen  i)|)- 
wards  of  300.  The  Civet  is  a  particularly  drowsy  animal,  and  is  roused  from  sleep  with 
much  difficulty.  When  irritated,  the  odour  of  musk  becomes  atronger,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  falls  from  the  pouch  in  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  nut. 

The  Abyssinian  Ibex  {Capra  Jaeta  Ham.  Smith)  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  merits 
the  attention  of  future  travellers.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  animal  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Job,  under  the  name  of  Jaal.  This  interesting  species,  differing  in  many  respncts  from 
the  European  Ibex,  is  said  to  be  numerous  in  the  mountain^  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Upper 
Egypt 

The  Domestic  Oxen  are  of  a  large  white  breed,  with  long  horns ;  but  the  greater  number 
are  variously  coloured.  The  Abyssinian  breed  of  hunched  cattle  is  somewhat  peculiar :  tiiey 
are  marked  with  black  and  white  in  clouds ;  low  on  the  legs,  with  the  horns  honging  loose, 
forming  small  homy  hooks  nearly  of  equal  thickness  to  the  point;  turning  freely  eithei 
way,  and  hanging  against  the  cheeks.  This  breed,  by  being  transferred  to  Caffiraria,  and 
crossed  with  the  straight-backed,  has  loet  its  hump :  it  is  esteemed  very  valuable  (H. 
Smith.) 
The  Ornithology  is  no  doubt  interesting ;  but  the  materials  for  forming  an  opmion  on  its 
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general  nature  are  much  Kattered,  and  not  very  preoiae.  The  Golden  Eaf  le  haa  been  men. 
tioned  by  Bruce ;  but  the  accounta  of  travellera,  not  themselvea 
convemant  with  natural  hUtory,  are  now  very  justly  viewnd,  on 
all  occasions,  with  great  suspicion.  We  shall,  therefore,  restrict 
our  notices  to  the  most  remarkable  authenticated  species. 

The  Abyssinian  Hombill  {Bucero$  aby»nnietu  Lath.)  ( fi/f. 
802.)  is  of  very  large  dimensions,  little  mferior  to  a  turucy  in 
size ;  and,  like  that  bird,  in  said  to  have  a  wattle  under  the  uiroat, 
changing  at  times  to  a  full  red :  there  is  a  large  horny  nob  en  the 
forehead ;  the  ouill  feathers  are  pure  white ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  is  dark.  The  nest  is  made  in  large  trees,  and  of  such 
unusual  dimensions,  as  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  an 
eagle ;  it  is  covered  like  the  magpie's,  the  entrance  being  on  the 
east  side :  it  is  the  largest  bird  ot  the  genus,  sometimes  measuring 
three  feet  and  a  half  long.  Mr.  Salt  mentions  another  species, 
the  Yellow-billed  Hombill,  not  larger  than  a  magpie.  One  of  the 
lovely  Turaccoe,  or  Crown  Birds,  in  all  probability  a  distinct  tii>e- 
cies  fh>m  that  of  Guinea,  is  known  in  Abyssinia ;  the  plumage  is 
grass-green,  of  a  soft  silky  texture,  and  the  head  is  adorned  with  an  elevated  semicircular 
crest  of  delicately  webbed  feathers. 

The  Hyreus,  or  Abyssinian  Plant-cutter  (Jif^.  803.),  is  a  bird  of  groat  rarity,  no  museum 

in  Europe  being  known  to  possess  a  specimen ;  it  is  not  irinch 
bigger  than  a  common  grosbeak,  or  sparrow ;  but  it  has  only 
three  toes,  and  the  margins  of  the  bill  ore  finely  toothed  in 
the  manner  of  a  saw ;  the  plumage  is  black,  with  the  head, 
throat,  and  breast  red:  according  to  Bruce,  it  is  a  solitary 
species,  frequenting  woods,  and  feeding  upon  the  kernels  of 
hard  nuts ;  but  this  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  since  the  raw- 
like margins  of  the  bill  appear  destined  to  cut  off  plants  close 
to  the  ground,  in  a  similar  way  os  is  done  by  the  Chilian 
Plant-cutter. 

Several  Water  Birds  inhabit  the  lakes  and  mountain  streams.  Of  these,  we  shall  only 
mention  the  AfVican  Jacama  (Sw.  Zool.  lUust.  2.);  a  most  graceful  bird,  of  the  aize  and 
habits  of  the  water-hen,  but  with  toes  and  claws  of  extraordinary  leng^  ,         .  . 

Sect.  III. — Hittorical  Geography 

Abyssinia  was  little  known  to  the  ancients.  None  of  the  conquerors  of  Egypt  were  able 
to  penetrate,  across  Nubia  and  Meroe,  into  this  ulterior  region.  The  tradition  which  makes 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  an  Abyssinian  princess,  and  the  monarchs  of  that  country  the  descend- 
ants of  Solomon,  seems  to  rest  on  a  very  chimerical  foundation.  The  Ptolemies,  in  extend- 
ing their  commerce,  became  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Their 
observations  thus  reached  the  kingdom  of  the  Axumits),  whose  port,  Aduli,  was  celebrated 
for  the  great  quantity  of  ivory  which  was  shipped  from  it,  and  whose  capital,  Axum,  exhi- 
bits splendid  monuments,  bearing  somewhat  of  an  Egyptian  character.  The  same  territory, 
though  now  forming  a  loose  appendage  to  Abyssinia,  continues  to  be  the  sole  channel  of  its 
trade.  The  Abyssinian  annals  represent  the  country  as  converted  to  Judaism  several  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era;  and  it  certainly  retains  many  observances  bearing  the  stamp 
of  that  faith.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  nation  was  converted  to  Christianity,  by  the  efforts 
of  FrumentiuB,  an  Egyptian,  who  raised  himself  to  high  favour  at  court.  Abyssinia  remained 
impenetrable  to  the  arms  or  the  creed  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  and,  affording  shelter  to 
the  refugees  from  Egypt  and  Arabia,  it  became  more  decidedly  Christian.  To  the  Portu- 
guese, when  they  began  their  grand  career  of  maritime  discovery,  this  country  was  an  ob- 
ject of  eager  enquiry,  as  being  the  supposed  seat  of  the  chimerical  prince  whom  they  named 
Prester  John.  Its  situation,  too,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  appeared,  before  it  was  tho- 
roughly known,  likely  to  be  favourable  to  a  trade  with  India.  Early  in  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  Covilham  reached  it  by  wny  of  Egypt,  and  was  followed  by  successive  embassies  ana 
missions.  The  Abyssinians  adhered  to  the  Eutychean  sect  held  the  Monophysite  doctrine, 
and  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria;  the  Portuguese,  therfjfbre, 
althoug'h  this  system  was  rather  loss  superstitious  than  tlieir  own,  considered  it  little  better 
than  paeai.,  and  made  incredible  efforts  to  convert  the  Abyssinians  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
obtain  their  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome:  in  fact,  Paez,  a  missionary  of  great  address,  per- 
suaded the  king,  Susneos,  in  1620,  to  proclaim  the  Catholic  religion  to  be  that  of  the  state. 
This  step,  however,  occasic  led  violent  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  tn\a\  expulsion  ot  the 
Portuguese.  Since  that  era,  Abyssinia  has  maintained  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  the 
powers  of  Europe.    It  had  been  almost  forgotten  among  us,  until  the  popular  and  animated 
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narrntivn  ur  Brifo  made  it  a(^in  filiniliar;  and,  notwithataitdinff  aomfl  vaffue  ami  VHiinlino 
nnnta,  Uio  ^i  oernl  arcuracy  of  hia  intbrmation  haa  boon  cuiiHrinod  by  Hiilitictiut'nt  m- 
^^  Mr.  Halt  hsu  hIw)  tnvotired  iia  with  recent  and  accurate,  thoui;li  tfuinuwhiit  leu 

•xioii'        otwrnrvationn  on  the  nnnm  aubject 

AbyMMinia  liaa  been  alwayn  r.ovprnpd  by  native  princea;  though  (liHpiitcd  BticceMion,  and 
.li*»  ri'bfllion  ofllm  military  'Jiicfi",  '  '|uently  involved  it  in  the  nalnmitv<il'<ivil  wir.  TIicm' 
evil:<,  liHiM)?  to  a  peculiar  lieiuht,  caihuiciI  the  country  to  the  inroad  orHie  CJulln,  a  riu'i-  of 
Hiirliku  and  |K)werful  wivnjrf  i  from  the  i«.uth.  By  aucccsaive  coniiueatf*,  t!  '.'v  fiHvr  iH'come 
JieiDMolveH  iiiii.M  rsofnil  tliR  cuntrul  pruvincox,  which  their  chiefa  ffovorn  umltir  the  diumo 
of  tin  AbyHBiniaii  jirince.  'i'he  pcwition  lluw  hold  by  thorn  aeparatoa  AbvMinia  into  two 
mn",  of  which  the  northern  dr  sion  of  Tijrre  waa  adminiatcrod,  in  Mr,  8alt'a  time,  by  Kuh 
Wiilk'td  BuhtMo,  who  hiiM  Miticu  .><>on  aucceedod  by  HuboKudia,  an  able  chief,  who  ia  nuiiiii;; 
at  the  recovery  of  Gondar.  The  aouthem  provinces  of  tihoa  and  Etkt,  afain,  are  held  by 
a  prince  dcacended  of  the  royal  family. 

??'■      -. 
Sbot.  IV. — PolUic<d  Otography, 

The  conatitution  of  the  Abyaainian  monarchy  haa  been,  in  theory,  a  complete  deapotliini, 
no  limit  beinj;  aaaiffnud  or  prescribed  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  aovereign.  The  count  y, 
in  fact,  appears  to  have  beon  in  a  better  state,  when  this  system  of  ffovornment  roallv  pre- 
vailed. I>or  some  time  past  it  haa  exhibited  the  calamitoua  picture  ofa  broken  up  dei  .  i.->  n. 
The  continual  conflicts  with  the  Galla  and  other  barbarous  noifrhbours  have  thiuwn  ''An"  • 
dinary  power  into  the  hands  of  the  (governors  of  provinces  and  the  military  chiefp ,  u  i  >  very 
thing  haa  finally  become  almost  wholly  subject  to  the  law  of  the  sworl.  The  nation, 
however,  still  holds  the  race  of  its  kin((s  in  such  reverence,  as  to  make  it  unsafb  fbr  those 
armed  usurpers  openly  to  place  the  crown  on  tlieir  own  head.  They  choose,  therefore,  some 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  to  whom  they  leave  the  form  and  shadow  of  wvereiffnty,  and  in 
whose  name  they  administer  public  aflkirs.  Even  the  Galla  chiefs,  who,  as  already  observed, 
are  become  masters  of  half  the  kingdom,  and  of  its  capital,  Gondar,  have  found  it  expedient 
to  adopt  this  policy. 

Skot.  V. — Productive  Industry. 


Abyssinia  is  a  very  fertile  region. 


Its  valleys,  supplied  with  copious  moisture  fVom  the 

of  tn 
only  I 


numerous^  mountain  ranges,  are  completely  exempted  from  the  arid  character  of  tropical 

plenty,  with  little  aid  from  human  art.     The  only  disad- 


pluina.     They  maintain  a  rough 

vantage  of  the  soil  is,  that  the  r.<i  l  ined  influences  jf  heat  and  moisture  produce  otlen  a  rank 
fertility,  which  unfits  it  for  the  |)roduction  of  the  finer  kinds  of  grain.  Wheat  can  be  raised 
only  on  the  higher  grounds,  lad  for  the  consumption  of  the  rich.  Barley  is  also  cultivated, 
but  chiefly  for  the  feeding  of  horses.  That  which  constitutes  the  food  of  the  people,  and  can 
bo  raised  almost  on  every  soil,  is  teff,  a  weak  herbaceous  plant,  with  a  stalk  not  much  thicker 
than  that  of  a  carnation,  and  the  seeds  of  which,  though  scarcely  the  size  of  a  pin's  head, 
by  their  great  number  make  up  a  bulky  crop.  The  lowest  grounds  produce  some  still 
coarser  kinds  of  grain,  which  are  mixed  with  teff  and  barley  in  making  bread.  The  Abys- 
sinian plough  is  extremely  rude,  oflen  without  iron.  The  operations  of  wecdinjir  and  reaping 
are  entirely  performed  by  women.  The  low  state  •'^f  this  important  art  may  be  inferred  from 
the  circumstance,  that  scarcely  such  a  thing  is  known  as  corn  brought  to  sale,  and  that  each 
ftmily  raises  what  is  necessary  for  its  own  use.  The  upland  districts  abound  with  horses 
and  cattle,  which,  with  cheese  and  butter,  form  objects  of  exchange.  Bees  are  bred  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  honey  is  of  good  quality.  It  is  not  only  used  for  food,  but,  being  mixed 
with  maize,  is  formed  into  a  fermented  liquor,  which  is  *'  '  favourite  drink  of  Abyssiniu. 
Cotton  is  raised  in  considerable  qn 'entities,  though  not  sufllicioii  Im  "i  '  tlying  the  fabric-  of 
the  country. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Abyssinia  is  small.  No  metal!  "  ',.c«.  ire  worked,  or  are 
known  to  exist;  although,  from  the  mountainous  characlei  or  the  country,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  search  for  them  would  be  rewarded  with  success.  A  little  fine  gold  is  found 
in  the  sands  of  its  eastern  rivers ;  but  the  greater  part,  even  of  that  article,  is  brought  from 
""egions  farther  in  the  interior.  The  most  important  fossil  production  is  salt,  drawn  from  u 
•/int  plain  in  the  western  frontier,  and  even  beyond  its  limits.     The  salt  on  the  surface  is 

■>iA  and  crvstallised,  like  ice  on  which  snow  has  fallen;  but  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  it  is 
^..  .  ^e  nd  softer.  It  is  cut  with  an  adze  into  pieces,  which,  like  the  cotton  cloth,  are  used 
fli'  ney,  Tue  employment  of  cutting  it  is  dangerous,  since  both  the  workmen  who  dig 
ihb  '  It,  X3.d  the  caravans  which  convey  it,  are  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Galla.  A  military 
'I'j  C'.  -1  tlicrefore  emp'e'vi,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  called  balgudda,  who  receives 
paymciii*.  lor  his  servicti.  in  salt. 

The  manufactures  of  Abyssinia  are  of  a  rude  character,  and  merely  adapted  for  its  homo 
oonsunipiiun.     The  Hiaple  is  Cuiion  siuiSi.  wiiii  which  the  people  are  universally  cloiiieu. 
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Fine  clothi  arc  manuikctnrfid  M  (."ndar,  the  capital,  and  coane  at  Adowa;  the  latter,  thxn 
their  univenal  demand,  aerve  in  ihui  riidn  state  of  commorco  the  purpoee  of  mnnuy.  Th*- 
AbyMiniiM  cannut  dye  their  cloti  dark  blu  ,  hm  nre  obligwl,  when  they  with  tf)  inirnti  ice 
a  mixture  of  that  colour,  Ui  iinrav  'ho  threadn  ot  l»if  blue  cloth  of  Surat  Coanto  .  iiriMtin 
ar»'  aiao  manufactured  oi  (^londnr  aiul  in  Samen,  thotiKh  for  fine  car|M)tii  the  Aby»miit«n« 
d»'w>fid  upon  I'emia.  Tiie  it^vinnd  tor  urm '  being  regular  and  »i«tenHivt),  rnriBKlirable 
inilu«try  ia  employed  in  manui.  'uring  thein.  Adnwa  is  diBlinifumhcd  tor  the  tiibrit:  uf 
kiiivnit,  and  Antalo  for  tha  of  Nptjuri);  mid  aimilor  arUclea  »re>  imported  from  Sennaar  aad 
tbi*  iliMtrict  of  Uerbern. 

'I'lie  lurei|fn  conuiiorco  of  Abyiwinia  ik  fni  'Vorn  extennivo.  Gtjods  .  ir>  t>«  importml  i>niy 
at  till!  MJiigle  point  of  Maiwua,  und  thence  tonvoycd  thr«iu>?h  the  empirv  by  lift'  Inboriuua 
riMiK'  of  the  caravanM.  AlmoHt  all  the  articU-a  of  rtjfinrd  luxury  mu8t  be  pnwureil  iVom 
aliioiid  ;  but  the  demand  for  thoae  ia  very  limited.  fVom  Hurat  are  unported  both  r«w  ajlU)n 
H'  '  tin  munultictured  clolh»t;  carpeU  from  Peraia;  raw  silka  from  China;  v.  ivoU,  French 
bi  uiclotha,  coloured  akina,  tk)m  Egypt;  glaaa  beada  and  decantcra  fWrni  Vemce.  Fi>r  llieae 
art  I  lea  Abyaainia  can  give  in  return  only  ivory,  gold,  and  alavoa,  the  HiApl<f«  of  interior 
'  f  i,  between  which  and  the  eastern  frontier  of  thia  empire  there  must  exirt  a  conaideriible 
connnunication,  though  yet  undeacribod  by  European  travellers.  This  eotmtry,  however,  oa 
a  channel  tijr  the  above  trade,  by  no  means  (>(|ualB  Nubia.  The  slaves,  indeed,  are  in  some 
demand,  being  considered  particularly  handsome.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that,  until 
Abynsinia  shall  attain  a  much  higher  degree  of  improvement,  its  cummerco  cannot  be  a 
niuturiul  object  to  any  European  power. 

».  ■ 
Bwrr.  \l.— Civil  and  Social  State. 

The  mannera  of  the  Abyaainians,  under  a  alight  semblance  of  civiliMi''on  derived  from 
Arabia  and  Ecfypt,  present  indications  of  the  deepest  barbarism.  Indeed,  leir  Oomebtic  litis 
ia  marked  by  hubits  more  groaa  and  revolting  than  any  that  have  been  wii/icsaed  among  the 
most  aavage  tribes.  Home,  indeed,  are  such,  that  the  bare  report  uf  tlwm  ^hook  the  credit 
of  one  of  our  moat  eminent  travellers,  who  hod  not,  however,  been  the  firat  Ui  report  them, 
and  whose  testimony  has  since  been  fully  confirmed. 

The  luxury  of  the  brinde  feast  is  that  which  haa  particularly  excited  thd  a  tonishment  of 
travellers.  Slices  of  warm  flesh  cut  from  the  ox  standing  at  the  door,  are  br.  tight  in,  witii 
the  blood  streaming  and  the  fibres  quivering,  and  are  eagerly  swallowed  au  the  choicest 
delicacy.  According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  animal  is  yet  alive  while  the  slices  are  c  it  fVom  him, 
and  is  heard  bellowing  with  the  pain ;  but  Mr.  Salt  asserts  that  he  has  been  jusi  that  inHtant 
killed :  probably  there  may  be  some  variation  of  practice.  This  strange  food  is  as  stran^roly 
administered.  The  chief  is  seated  between  two  ladies,  who  wrap  up  the  dcUci<  >i!i  morsels 
in  tctf  cake,  and  thrust  into  his  open  mouth  the  utmost  quantity  which  it  is  cap  U)Ie  of  re- 
ceiving; "  just,"  savs  an  old  traveller,  "  as  if  they  were  stuffing  a  goose  for  a  fen  t."  The 
ladies  are  then  at  liberty  to  satisfy  their  own  appetite,  and  when  these  refined  in^  inbers  of 
the  company  have  supplied  themselves,  the  servants  succeed,  and  clear  the  table.  The 
grossest  indecencies  are  said  by  Mr.  Bruce  to  be  acted  at  these  feasts;  an  asserti'n  which 
Mr.  Salt  does  not  fully  confirm,  though  he  admits  that  the  conversation  is  marked  by  t.ne  least 
possible  reserve. 

The  shulada,  a  similarly  aavage  custom,  is  practised  by  the  drivers  of  cattle.  Wlx-n  thev 
feel  hungry  on  \he  road,  they  stop  the  animal,  cut  out  a  slice  from  him,  close  up  the  vound, 
and,  having  sat  lafied  their  hunger,  drive  him  on. 

A  general  Tcrocity  and  promptitude  in  shedding  blood,  seems  to  characterise  tnc  Xbys- 
sinian  nation :  and  is,  doubtless,  stimulated  by  the  frequency  of  civil  and  of  tureign  vHrs. 
The  principal  ofiiccrs  scruple  not  to  execute  in  person  the  sentence  of  death,  whi.  i  the 
king,  or  whoever  he  may  be  whom  they  obey,  has  passed  against  any  individual .  and 
they  perform  this  horrid  task  with  the  most  perfect  coolness  and  indifference.  WhiU  Mr. 
Bruce  resided  at  Gondar,  during  a  period  of  commotion,  he  could  not  stir  out  witioul 
seeing  t)ie  victims  of  civil  strife  left  unburied  in  the  streets,  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs 
and  hyei\a8. 

The  manners  of  the  Abyssinians  are  not  less  distinguished  by  licentiousness  than  by 
cruelty.  Intoxication  is  very  prevalent,  produced  partly  by  hydromel,  but  chiefly  by  boii  a, 
a  drink  v/eil  known  also  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  meetly  produced  here  from  the  frogmei  la 
of  telf  cakes  brought  from  table.  Marriage  is  scarcely  considered  by  Mr.  Bruce  as  existing  nt 
all;  so  .-at  .s  the  ease  with  which  the  contract  may  be  formed  and  dissolved.  The  lov^r 
consult,-;  jiily  the  parents  of  the  bride,  and,  having  obtained  their  consent,  seizes  and  carries 
her  home  on  his  shoulders.  A  brinde  feorn  concludes  the  ceremony.  Sometimes  it  is  ren- 
dered a  little  more  formal ;  the  parties  going,  two  or  three  weeks  after  their  union,  to  church, 
and  taking  the  sacrament  t/iorethpr,  A  in.jy  y/og  ^,of  at  Gondar,  in  ccKipany  with  six  permriis 
who  had  been  successively  lier  husbands.     Ladies  of  rank  assume  great  sway  over  their 
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putnen,  and  are  at  the  same  time  very  little  oboervant  of  the  duties  which  the  marriage  bond 
unposca.  Polygfamy  is  very  common,  though  a  great  pre-eminenco  is  allowed  to  one  wife, 
and  the  rest  are  considered  merely  as  concubines. 

The  Abyasinians  profess  the  same  form  of  Christianity  with  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  and  even 
own  the  supremacy  of  the  Patriarch  at  Cairo.  From  him  the  Abuna,  the  actual  and  reeident 
head,  receives  his  mvwtiture.  B^a  regulation  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  with  tlie  view 
of  securing  a  greater  measure  of  learning  than  could  be  expected  to  be  found  in  an  Abys- 
sinian, this  pontiff  must  be  a  foreigner.  As  such,  however,  he  is  usually  ignorant  of  tlie 
language ;  and  his  influence,  and  means  of  holding  communication  with  the  people,  are  much 
circumscribed.  The  Abyasinians  combine  with  their  Christian  profession  many  Judaicul 
observances,  such  as  circumcision,  abstinence  from  meats,  and  the  ot»ervance  of  Saturday 
as  well  as  Sunday  as  a  Sabbath.  At  the  same  time  they  share  amply  the  observances 
tithe  Roman  CaUiolic  church.  Their  calendar  of  saints  is  equally  numerous;  scarcely 
a  day  occurs,  which  is  not  consecrated  to  one  or  other  of  them,  and  sometimes  to  several. 
They  maintain  that  no  nation,  except  themselves,  holds  the  Virgin  in  due  reverence ;  and 
in  this  respect  even  the  Catholic  missionaries  found  themselves  outdone.  Their  churches 
are  numerous,  and  adorned  with  paintings;  but  images  and  sculptured  forms  of  any  descrip- 
tion are  considered  unlawful.  They  have  monasteries,  the  tenants  of  which,  however,  are 
not  at  all  immured  with  the  same  strictness  as  those  in  Europe.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
above  account  of  their  general  conduct  shows  how  little  they  are  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  principles ;  which  do  not,  it  appears,  even  extend  so  fiir  as  to  produce  legal  pro- 
hibition of  divorce  and  polygamy. 

Of  the  learning  of  the  Abyssinians  little  has  been  made  known  by  travellers,  and  indeed 
it  appears  to  be  very  limited.  Yet  they  have  a  written  language,  the  Gheez,  which  has  a 
great  afiinity  with  the  Arabic.  The  Amharic,  however,  more  simple  and  less  harsh,  has  for 
some  centuries  been  the  language  spoken  at  court.  Each  province,  besides,  has  its  dialect, 
in  which  the  native  Arabic  mixes,  more  or  less,  with  idioms  of  African  origin.  There  seems 
to  be  an  expectation  that  the  priests  should  be  able  to  read ;  and  a  slight  examination  is 
made  of  their  qualification  in  this  particular :  but  no  similar  pretension  exists  among  the 
laity.  Their  literature  seems  to  be  confined  to  legends  of  saints,  chiefly  translated  from  ttie 
Coptic,  and  to  the  chronicles,  which  are  written  by  persons  employed  at  court  tor  that  pur- 
pose, on  the  model  of  the  Jewish  chronicles ;  in  these  the  transactions  of  each  month  are 
•eparately  recorded. 

All  the  houses  in  Abyssinia  are  built  in  a  conical  form,  and  with  thatched  roofs.  Some 
attempt  at  magnificence  is  made  in  their  churches,  also  roofed  with  thatch,  but  surrounded 
by  an  arcade  formed  of  pillars  of  cedar;  and,  being  placed  on  the  summit  of  little  hills, 
they  give  the  country  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  sovereign  and  grandees  have 
also  large  and  commodious  residences.  The  Abyssinians  are  extremely  fond  of  paintings,  or 
rather  daubings,  made  on  the  walls  of  the  churches  and  of  the  houses  of  the  great ;  but  of 
these,  the  glittering  colours  seem  almost  the  only  reconimendation. 

The  dress  of  the  Abyssinians  consists  chiefly  of  a  large  cotton 
mantle,  with  close  drawers,  and  a  girdle.  Round  their  head  tfiey 
put  a  white  wrapper,  which  leaves  the  crown  exposed.  Many 
chiefs,  as  a  mark  of  dignity,  wear  an  ornament  in  the  shape  of  a 
horn  (Jig.  804.)  projecting  from  the  forehead,  which,  with  their 
long  beard,  gives  them  a  very  wild  and  rough  appearance.  Bruce 
supposes  a  similar  embellishment  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Jews, 
and  to  have  been  alluded  to  when  the  exaltation  of  the  horn  is 
.  .  mentioned  as  an  emblem  of  prosperity. 

Abyainian     le .  g^^j^  ^^^  ^^^  natives  of  Abyssinia  proper;  but  the  society  of 

that  country  could  not  be  exhibited  in  all  its  deformity  without  noticing  those  barbarous 
neighbours  who  have  harassed  it  with  continual  inroad,  and  have  now  possessed  and  covorod 
BO  large  a  portion  of  the  country.  The  orifrin  of  the  Galla  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
They  have  evidently  come  from  the  depth  of  that  unknown  region  which  composes  the 
southern  interior  of  the  continent.  They  appear  to  have  been  long  wandering  in  search  of 
regions  more  fertile  than  their  own,  and  were  seen  about  two  centuries  ago  by  Lobo,  near 
Melinda ;  but  the  fine  plains  of  Habesh  seem  to  have  attracted  the  whole  mass  of  their  pcipu- 
lation.  The  Galla  present  an  aspect  of  barbarism,  in  comparison  with  which  that  of  the 
Abyssinian  is  humane  and  refined.  Their  favourite  ornament  is  composed  of  the  entrails 
of  their  oxen,  which,  without  any  superfluous  care  in  cleansing  them,  are  plaited  in  the 
hair  and  tied  as  girdles  round  the  waist ;  decorations  which  are  not  only  obnoxious  to  sin^ht, 
but  soon  assail  the  olfactory  nen'es.  The  besmearuig  of  their  body  with  melted  grease 
completes  their  embellishment.  Their  coreer  is  marked  by  indiscriminate  massacre:  they 
spare  neither  sex  nor  age,  unless  from  the  anticipation  of  gain  by  carrying  off  and  selling 
prisoners.  In  Europe,  they  would  be  considered  as  a  species  of  light  cavalry ;  they  perform 
mimense  marches,  swim  rivers,  and  endure  incredible  fatigue.    Being  almost  dcAtitute  of 
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iron,  their  arms  coiuiat  of  little  more  than  wooden  javelins,  with  the  points  hardened  in  the 
fire.  They  make  a  most  furious  onset,  with  shrill  and  savage  cries,  which  strike  terror  into 
all  but  the  steadiest  adversaries;  but,  if  this  first  shock  Iw  withstood,  they  are  ill-fitted  to 
sustain  a  regular  battle.  They  have  been  said  to  be  without  religion,  and  they  certainly 
have  neither  priests  nor  temples;  but  they  have  been  observed  to  hold  certam  trees  as 
sucred.  to  worship  the  moon  and  some  of  the  stars,  and  to  believe  in  a  future  state.  In  their 
persons  they  are  small,  and  neither  in  hair  nor  features  resemble  the  negroes.  In  general, 
their  complexion  is  only  a  deep  brown ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  their  descent 
from  nations  inhabiting  mountainous  districts :  those  who  have  long  dwelt  on  the  plains  are 
quite  black.  They  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  are  the  Boren 
GiiUa,  who  have  occupied  the  Abyssinian  provinces  of  Dembea,  Gojan,  and  Damot,  and  even 
Gondar  the  capital ;  and  the  Adjow  (lalla,  who  are  established  in  Amhara,  Begemder,  and 
Angot  These  Galla,  who  have  long  lived  among  the  Abyssinians,  have  in  a  great  measure 
exchanged  their  original  customs  for  the  more  mitigated  barbarism  which  prevails  among 
their  new  subjects.  Some  of  the  southern  tribes  have  been  converted  to  the  Mahometan 
faith,  which  tor  them  is  an  improvement. 

Abyssinia  is  extensively  infested  by  other  tribes,  still  more  uncivilised  and  savage.  The 
Shangalla,  or  Shankala,  a  race  decidedly  negro,  of  deep  black  colour,  with  woolly  hair, 
occupy  a  most  extensive  range  of  territory  along  the  eastern  frontier.  Bruce  conceives 
them  to  be  the  same  race  who,  under  the  name  of  Funje,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  and  are  now  masters  of  Sennaar :  but  this  branch,  possessed  of  much  higher  advan- 
tages, is  now  in  quite  a  different  state,  both  social  and  political.  The  proper  Shangalla 
inhabit  the  deep  banks  and  ravines  which  border  the  Tacazze  and  the  Mareb,  in  the  upper 
part  of  their  course.  The  numerous  streams  poured  down  firom  the  heights,  with  the  intense 
heat  of  these  close  valleys,  produce  a  rank  luxuriance  of  forest  and  underwood,  which,  not 
being  pruned  bv  the  hand  of^  industry,  chokes  the  growth  of  every  useful  production.  The 
hippopotamus,  m  these  waters,  rolls  his  unwieldy  bulk,  the  elephant  stalks  along  the  shore ; 
all  wild  animals  here  find  subsistence,  and,  as  it  were,  a  home.  Mixed  with  them,  and  only 
a  degree  higher  in  the  scale  of  being,  are  the  Shangalla.  During  summer,  they  live  in 
pavilions  formed  under  the  shade  of  trees,  the  lower  branches  of  which  are  bent  down, 
fastened  in  the  ground,  and  covered  with  skins.  When  the  rainy  season,  however,  converts 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  into  mud,  they  retire  to  caves  dug  in  the  soft  sandstone  rocks, 
and  subsist  on  the  dried  flesh  of  the  animals  caught  in  the  favourable  season.  These  are 
the  tribes  whom  Ptolemy  classes  under  the  general  appellation  of  Troglodyte,  or  dwellers 
in  ca'/es,  and  whom  he  particularises  under  the  titles  of  elephant-eaters,  rhinoceros-eaters, 
locust-eaters;  for  there  are  some  whose  situation  confines  them  to  this  last  description 
of  food.  In  the  rainy  season,  the  Shangalla  are  not  left  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  this  wilderness.  It  is  a  fkvourite  hunting-ground  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs;  and 
the  objects  of  chase  are  not  only  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus,  but  the  Shangalla, 
who,  wherever  they  are  seen,  are  pursued,  attacked,  and  carried  ofi^  as  slaves.  This  brave 
and  fierce  race,  however,  though  without  either  horses  or  fire-arms,  make  often  a  desperate 
resistance ;  they  have  even  undertaken  successful  inroads  into  the  neighbouring  districts 
ofTigre.  .^ 

Skot.  Vn. — Local  Geography 

The  entrance  of  Abyssinia  for  Europeans  is  by  the  town  of  Massuah,  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  Red  Sea,  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  houses  are  built 
chiefly  of  wooden  poles  and  thatch,  but  a  few  are  of  a  species  of  stone  with  shells  embedded 
in  it  The  trade  of  Massuah  was  once  very  extensive,  when  the  intercourse  with  India  was 
carried  on  by  this  channel ;  but  it  fell  Into  decay  immediately  after  its  subjection  to  the 
tyraimical  sway  of  the  Turks.  Its  decline  has  since  been  rapid ;  though,  as  the  only  chan- 
nel by  which  all  the  limited  trade  of  Abyssinia  psses,  Massuah  must  ever  retain  some  im- 
portance. Its  foreign  intercourse  is  almost  entirely  with  Mocha  and  Jidda  on  the  opposite 
coast ;  and  from  these  ports  it  brings  India  cotton  wool  and  piece  goods,  European  iron,  cop- 
per, and  nianu&ctured  goods,  to  the  amount  of  about  400,000  dollars.  The  returns  are  m 
the  usual  African  staples,  brought  during  the  month  of  FebrOary  by  a  caravan  from  the 
interior.  The  Turks  governed  Massuah  by  a  naybe,  who  has  now  acquired  an  authority 
nearly  independent  He  levies  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  which  pass  through 
the  place. 

Opposite  to  Massuah  is  Dahlac,  or  Dahalac,  the  largest  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  twenty- 
five  miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  It  bears  marks  of  former  populousness  and  importance, 
and  still  carries  on  u  little  trade.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Massuah  is  Arkeeko,  a  sea- 
port once  celebrated,  but  which  contains  at  present  only  a  collection  of  miserable  huts, 
mhabited  bv  a  thievish  and  degenerate  race.  Mr.  Salt  saw  reason  to  think  that,  could  he 
have  senrnhedi  he  might  have  found  in  this  neighbourhood  the  ancient  Aduli. 
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The  kingdom  of  the  Baharneguh,  as  it  is  called  by  early  tnvelle^^  is  situated  in  the 
interior,  south-weat  from  Maasuah ;  but  it  is  rather  an  appendage  to  Abyssinia,  than  an  integral 
portion  of  that  country.  The  naybe  of  Massuah  has  now  extended  his  authority  over  the 
greater  part  of  this  district  The  road  firom  Arkeeko  leads  first  over  the  lofty  mountain  of 
Taranta,  covered  with  fine  cedar  trees,  and  affording  pasture  to  numerous  flocks.  On  its 
opposite  side  is  Dixan,  a  somewhat  handsome  town,  of  flat>roofed  houses,  built  on  a  conical 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  high  mountains  of  Tigre.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade,  including  among  other  branches,  the  shameful  traffic  of  selling  children.  Dobarwa  is 
also  an  important  town,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Bahamegash.    The  ruder  parts  of  this 

firovince  are  traversed  by  races  of  Troglodytic  shepherds,  called  the  Hazorta  and  Shiho,  who 
ive  in  caves,  or  in  small  wooden  cages  covered  with  hides.  They  have  the  reputation  of 
not  much  respecting  the  property  of  those  whom  they  encounter  in  their  wanderings,  a 
charge  which  applies  too  generally  to  the  African  nomades. 

The  Mareb  forms  the  boundary  between  the  province  of  the  Bahamegash  and  that  of  Tigre 
proper.  This  last  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  wild  confusion  of  rocky  mountains,  affording 
only  occasional  spots  (capable  of  cultivation.  It  is  enriched,  however,  by  some  manufactures, 
and  by  its  traffic  as  the  channel  of  all  intercourse  with  the  Red  Sea.  The  main  theatre  of 
its  industry  is  Adowa,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  containing  about  8000 
inhabitants.  Cotton  cloth,  both  coarse  and  fine,  is  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and  passes 
as  money ;  about  1000  slaves  are  driven  through  it  annually.  Trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahometan  inhabitants,  of  whom'  the  number  is  considerable.  The  inhabitants  are 
rather  above  the  usual  standard  of  civilization. 
Although  Adowa  is  at  present  superior  in  importance,  Axum  is  the  most  interesting  town 

in  Tigre,  and  even  in  Abyssinia,  from  its  ex- 
tensive monuments,  which  attest  it  to  have 
been  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous town  in  all  this  part  of  Africa.  In  the 
great  square  alone  there  are  forty  obelisks,  one 
of  which  is  80  feet  high  (Jig.  805.),  and  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Salt  as  rivalling  whatever  is 
most  magnificent  in  Egypt.  From  the  char- 
acter of  the  architecture,  it  seems  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  Ptolemies,  or  in  their  time;  and 
a  Greek  inscription,  discovered  by  Mr.  Salt, 
shows  this  place  to  have  been  in  tJie  third  cen- 
tury the  capital  of  the  Axumatise.  It  still  con- 
tains 600  houses,  from  which  may  be  inferred  6000  inhabitants ;  and  it  carries  on  manufac- 
tures of  parchment  and  of  coarse  cotton  cloth.  The  inhabitants  are  rude  and  inhospitable. 
Chelicut  is  also  a  town  of  some  importance,  lately  the  occasional  residence  of  the  sovereign, 
distinguished  for  its  church,  the  finest  in  Tigre,  and  perhaps  in  Abyssinia.  This  edifice  is 
composed  of  three  concentric  walls. 

Tigre,  as  a  grand  division  of  Abyssinia,  contains  nine  other  provinces  besides  Tigre  proper 
and  the  maritime  district.  These  are,  Agame  to  the  east,  a  level  and  fertile  territory,  bor- 
dering on  the  great  salt  plain.  Enderta,  a  mountainous  province  to  the  south  of  Agame. 
It  contains  Antalo ;  which,  being  made  the  residence  of  Welleta  Selasse,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  frontier,  became  a  sort  of  northern  capital.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  contains  about  1000  houses,  chiefly  poor  cottages,  with  thatched  conical  roofs. 
Woijerat  and  Wofila  are  wild,  low,  and  wooded  districts,  reaching  to  the  great  lake  Ashangi, 
which  abound  in  wild  beasts,  and  where  the  Galla  are  intermixed  with  the  native  Abyesi- 
nians.  Lasta,  Avergale,  and  Samen,  are  very  rugged  and  mountainous  districts,  between 
the  Tacazze  and  the  Coror,  the  two  former  of  which  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Agows.  The 
mountains  of  Samen  are  the  highest  in  Abyssinia,  and  firequently  covered  with  snow.  Sire 
and  Temben,  beautiful  provinces,  lie  immediately  to  the  west  of  Tigre  proper.  Sire,  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  most  picturesque  part  of  Abyssinia,  abounding  in  valleys,  flowery  meadows 
and  shady  groves.  Tigre,  composed  of  the  above  eleven  districts,  now  forms  a  separate  and 
powerful  kingdom,  since  the  central  provinces  have  been  over-run  by  the  Galla.  Though 
not  the  most  uniformly  fertile,  it  contains  the  most  warlike  of  the  native  population.  It 
monopolises  all  the  trwle,  including  the  important  branches  of  salt  and  of  muskets. 

The  central  division  of  Abyssinia,  called  Amhara,  is  in  several  respects  pre-eminent.  It 
presents  the  most  extensive  level  plains,  and  yields  the  greatest  abundance  of  corn  ana 
cattle.  While  Abyssinia  was  entire,  and  till  the  whole  division  itself  was  over-run  by  the 
Galla,  Amhara  was  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  it  still  contains  the  principal  anc 
most  ancient  families.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  brave,  and  it  has  even  been 
asserted,  that,  when  well-armed,  they  are  equal  to  double  their  number  of  the  other  Abys- 
sinians.  In  this  province  was  the  mountain  of  Amba  Gesfaen,  which  formed  the  place  of 
confinement  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family. 
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To  the  east  of  Amhara  is  Begemder,  a  large  and  rude  province,  chiefly  employed  in  pa»> 
turage.  It  possesBeB  the  finest  breed  of  horses  in  the  kingdom,  and  firom  it  were  drawn  moat 
of  the  cavalry  employed  in  the  Abyssinian  armies.  The  people  are  under  very  little  subordi* 
nation,  and  cannot  be  called  out  but  by  a  prince  or  chief  capable  of  swaying  their  aflections. 
Its  mountains  are  said  to  contain  iron  mines,  and  it  is  bordered  on  the  south  by  a  chain  of 
deep  ravines,  which  long  formed  a  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Galla.  The  province 
of  Lasta,  adjoining  to  Begemder,  presents  nearly  the  same  tlspect. 

West  of  B(Bgemaer  b  Dembea,  a  province  pre-eminent  in  several  respects.  It  contains 
Gondar,  the  capital,  and  the  great  lake  of  Tzana,  or  Dembea.  Gondar  is  the  only  place  in 
Abyssinia  entitled,  from  its  magnitude,  to  the  appellation  of  city.  In  time  of  peace  it  con- 
tains 10,0()0  families ;  but  the  habitations  are  in  no  degree  superior  to  those  met  with  else- 
where, being  merely  mud  cottages,  with  conical  thatched  roofs.  There  are  an  hundred 
churches ;  but  the  only  very  handsome  edifice  is  the  palace,  built  of  stone,  four  stories  high, 
commanding  an  extensive  view.  The  presencenihamber  is  120  feet  long.  For  this  struc- 
ture, however,  beyond  the  powers  of  her  native  masons,  Abyssinia  is  indebted  to  the  Jesuits, 
since  whose  departure  it  has  not  been  kept  in  repair,  and  the  two  upper  stories  have  become 
uninhabitable.  Emfras  is  a  small  but  pleasantly  situated  town,  with  300  houses.  The  province 
of  Dembea  is  generally  flat,  and  fertile,  particularly  in  wheat.  Its  produce  is  assigned  for 
the  supply  of  the  royal  househcild. 

The  lake  Tzana,  or  Dembea,  occupying  the  centre  of  this  province,  and  forming  one  of 
the  grand  features  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Abyssinia,  is  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty-five 
in  breadth.  It  is  formed  by  the  early  stream  of  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  com- 
bined with  numberless  other  streams  poured  down  from  the  mountainous  tracts  in  the  west. 
It  contains  numerous  islands,  some  of  which  have  been  used  as  state  prisons. 

The  Bahr  el  Azrek,  after  passing  through  the  lake  Tzana,  and  coming  out  on  its  eastern 
side,  makes  a  grand  semicircular  sweep  of  several  hundred  miles,  until  it  reaches  a  point  not 
very  distant  from  its  origin.  This  part  of  its  course  encloses  Gojam  and  Damot,  fine  and 
fertile  regions,  the  latter  of  which  has,  by  a  modern  traveller,  been  painted  as  a  terrestrial 
paradise.  They  are  pastoral  districts,  containing  numerous  herds  of  very  fine  cattle.  The 
inhabitants  diflfer  somewhat  in  religion  and  manners  from  the  other  Abyssinians,  and  have 
often  shown  a  refractory  spirit  to  the  government. 

The  last  division  of  Abyssinia  consists  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Efat,  with 
some  dependencies  little  known.  These  now  form  a  kingdom,  entirely  separated  from  that 
of  Tigre  by  the  interposition  of  the  Galla,  and  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  ancient  royal 
family.  Shoa  is  famous  as  having,  about  the  year  900,  afforded  a  refuge  to  the  royal  family, 
when  the  kingdom  was  seized,  and  a  great  part  of  them  were  massacred  by  an  usurper.  The 
survivors  and  their  posterity  remained  in  it  400  years,  and  afterwards  resumed  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  Shoa  is  described  as  a  fine  and  rich  province,  containing  the  bravest  and  best 
equipped  troops  in  all  Abyssinia.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  are  more  remains  of  learn- 
vag  in  these  southern  provinces  than  in  those  visited  by  Europeans. 

Abyssinia  is  bordered  by  a  number  of  loose  appendages,  subject  or  tributary  to  it  when 
powerful  and  prosperous,  but  impatient  of  the  yoke,  which  they  throw  off  whenever  oppor- 
tunity ofTers.  On  the  east  is  Angot,  which  the  Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  found 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  empire,  and  adorned  with  a  number  of  beautiful  churches ;  but 
it  has  since  been  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  Bertuma  Galla,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  Abyssinia.  Eastward,  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  is  Dankali,  a  sandy  and  saline 
tract,  inliubited  by  a  Mahometan  people,  called  Taltal,  who,  without  being  subject  to  Abys- 
sinia, have  been  in  general  submissive  allies. 

On  the  western  frontier,  to  the  north  of  Gojam  and  Damot,  is  Agow-midre,  or  the  country 
of  the  Agows.  Tliis  remarkable  people  is  somevvliat  widely  diffused ;  another  tribe  of  them 
occupies  a  great  extent  of  the  province  of  liasta.  Their  subjection  to  Abyssinia  consista 
merely  in  the  payment  of  a  tribute  in  butter,  honey,  cattle,  and  hides,  partly  to  the  king, 
and  partly  to  the  governor  of  Damot.  Their  traffic  consists  in  selling  these  articles  at  Gondar; 
for  which  purpose  they  resort  to  that  capital,  often  in  parties  of  1000  or  l.WO.  Their  moun- 
tains do  not  exceed  4000  or  5000  feet;  an  altitude  which,  in  that  climate,  admits  of  verdure 
and  cultivation  to  the  very  summit.  Salt  circulates  with  them  as  money.  Their  dress  con- 
sists of  leather  softened  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  worn  in  the  form  of  a  shirt.  Each  of 
their  habitations  has  behind  it  an  immense  cave  dusj  in  the  rock,  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
now  occupied  in  any  shape.  Whether  its  original  destination  was  for  a  Troglodytic  abode, 
or  for  a  place  of  shelter  in  case  of  barbarous  inroad,  is  maU.er  of  Cdnjcctnre.  The  Apows 
were  oriiritnlly  worsliippdrs  of  the  Nile;  but  loss  than  two  centuries  ago,  they  were' con- 
verted to  Christiiinity,  and  are  now  strict  observers  of,  at  least,  its  outward  forms. 

The  district  of  Saiicala,  in  tiic  northern  part  of  this  territory,  contains  the  celebrated  foun- 
tains of  that  river,  which  has  been  supposed  to  form  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile  of  Epypt. 
They  are  thn;n  in  numlier,  situated  in  a  marshy  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  nearly  ."MJOO 
feet  high.    The  natives  have  erected  an  altar  of  turf  at  each  of  the  fountains ;  a  high-priest 
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officiates  at  them ;  divine  honoara  are  paid  to  them  by  the  Agowe,  and  an  aisembly  of  their 
national  chiefs  is  held  annually  on  the  spot.  Bruce's  boast  of  having  been  the  first  to  visit 
these  "  coy  fountains,"  has  been  refuted,  and  is  indeed  doubly  unfortunate ;  since  neither  is 
this  river  the  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  nor  was  he  the  first  European  who  visited  even  its 
sources.  They  were  traced  three  centuries  ago  by  Peter  Paez,  and  perhaps  by  Loba  The 
chargre,  however,  broujOfht  affainsthim,  with  so  much  bitterness,  of  having  practised  an  artfri 
deception,  is  altogether  unfounded.  The  Abyssinian  river  is  considered  as  the  Nile  by  the 
people  of  the  countnr,  by  all  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  and  by  all  modern  geographers 
prior  to  D'Anville.  The  main  facts  which  refiitn  Bruce's  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  his  own 
book ;  for  he  there  states  that  the  iiahr  el  Abind  is  greater  than  the  Nile,  and  he  inserts  the 
narrative  of  Paez.  His  error  was  only  one  of  judgment,  into  which  a  man  may  surely  fall, 
without  deserving  to  be  termed  a  liar. 

The  Abyssinian  Nile,  after  making  the  circuit  of  Gojam  and  Damot,  posses  through  a  low 
marshy  territory,  called  Maitsha.  The  soil,  which  is  too  moist  for  grain,  produces  an  herb 
called  ensete,  which  forms  excellent  food.  Hereabouts  are  some  tribes,  the  Gafats  and  the 
Guragues,  of  rude  habits,  and  with  languages  peculiar  to  themselves.  From  the  turn  V 
lie  river  northward,  the  interval  between  it  and  Abyssinia  is  filled  bv  Kuara,  a  wild  moun- 
.ainous  country,  which  receives  a  governor  from  Abyssinia  when  it  dares  not  do  otherwise. 
Its  chief  importance  consists  in  the  gold  which  passes  through  its  territory  from  the  East. 

To  the  north  are  Walcayt  and  Waldubba,  wild  wooded  regions  along  the  upper  Tacazze, 
forming  the  domain  of  the  Shangalla,  already  described.  The  southern  regions  of  Naroa.. 
Caffiu  and  Gingiro,  do  not  seem  in  any  shape  to  belong  to  Abyssinia. 
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